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I  ale,  fate.    Also  see  4,  below. 

senate,  chaotic.    Also  see  4,  below. 

glare,  care. 

am,  at. 

arm,  father. 

'ant,  and  final  a  in  America,  armada, 
etc.  In  rapid  speech  this  vowel  read- 
ily becomes  more  or  less  obscured  and 
like  the  neutral  vowel  or  a  short 
u  (fl). 

final,  regal,  where  it  is  of  a  neutral  or 
obscure  quality. 

all,  fall. 

eve. 

elate,  evade. 

end,  pet.  The  characters  e,  a,  and  fl 
are  used  for  a  in  German,  as  in  Gart- 
ner, Grafe,  Hahnel,  to  the  values  of 
which  they  are  the  nearest  English 
Towel  sounds.  The  sound  of  Swedish 
d  is  also  indicated  by  i. 

fern,  her,  and  as  «  in  sir.  Also  for  o, 
oe,  in  German,  as  in  GSthe,  Goethe, 
Ortel,  Oertel,  and  for  eu  and  oeu  in 
French,  as  in  Neufchatel,  Crftvee<Bur; 
to  which  it  is  the  nearest  English 
vowel  sound. 

agency,  judgment,  where  it  is  of  a  neu- 
tral or  obscure  quality. 

ice,  quiet. 

quiescent. 

ill,  fit. 

old,  sober. 

obey,  sobriety. 

orb,  nor. 

odd,  forest,  not. 

atom,  carol,  where  it  has  a  neutral  or 
obscure  quality. 

oil,  boil,  and  for  eti  in  German,  as  in 
Feuerbach. 

food,  fool,  and  as  u  in  rude,  rule. 

house,  mouse. 

use,  mule. 

unite. 

cut,  but. 

full,  put,  or  as  oo  in  foot,  book.  Also 
for  u  in  German,  as  in  MUnchen, 
Mailer,  and  u  in  French,  as  in 
Buchez,  Bud6;  to  which  it  is  the 
nearest  English  vowel  sound. 

urn,  bum. 

yet,  yield. 

the  Spanish  Habana,  Cordoba,  where  it 
is  like  a  v  made  with  the  lips  alone, 
instead  of  with  the  teeth  and  lips. 

chair,  cheese. 


D  as  in  the  Spanish  Almodovar,  pulgada,  where 
it  is  nearly  like  th  in  English  then, 
this. 

g     "  "  go,  get. 

o  "  "  the  German  Landtag,  and  cfc  in  Feuer- 
bach, buch;  where  it  is  a  guttural 
sound  made  with  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue  raised  toward  the  soft  palate, 
as  in  the  sound  made  in  clearing  the 
throat. 

u  as  j  in  the  Spanish  Jijona,  g  in  the  Span- 
ish gila ;  where  it  is  a  fricative  some- 
what resembling  the  sound  of  h  in 
English  hue  or  y  in  yet,  but  stronger. 

b^  "  wh  in  which. 

K  "  ch  in  the  German  ich,  Albrecht,  and  g 
in  the  German  Arensberg,  Mecklen- 
burg; where  it  is  a  fricative  sound 
made  between  the  tongue  and  the 
hard  palate  toward  which  the  tongue 
is  raised.  It  resembles  the  sound 
of  h  in  hue,  or  y  in  yet ;  or  the  sound 
made  by  beginning  to  pronounce  a  k, 
but  not  completing  the  stoppage  of 
the  breath.  The  character  k  is  also 
used  to  indicate  the  rough  aspirates 
or  fricatives  of  some  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  as  of  kh  in  the  word  Khan. 

n    as  in  sinker,  longer. 

ng    "    "   sing,  long. 

N  "  "  the  French  bon,  Bourbon,  and  m  in  the 
French  Etampes ;  where  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  nasalizing  of  the  preceding 
vowel.  This  effect  is  approximately 
produced  by  attempting  to  pronoimoe 
'onion'  without  touching  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  corresponding  nasal  of  Portu- 
guese is  also  indicated  by  n,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sao  AntSo. 

sh    "   "   shine,  shut. 

th     "    "   thrust,  thin. 

TH    "   "   then,  this. 

sh  as  g  in  azure,  and  «  in  pleasure. 
An  apostrophe  [']  is  sometimes  used  to  denote 

a  glide  or  neutral  connecting  vowel,  as  in  tS'b'l 

(tabic),  kaz"m  (chasm). 
Otherwise  than  as  noted  above,  the  letters  used 

in  the  respellinps  for  pronunciation  are  to  receive 

their  ordinary  English  sounds. 

When  the  pronunciation  is  sufficiently  shown 

by  indicating  the  accented  syllables,  this  is  done 

without  respelling;  as  in  the  case  of  very  common 

English  words,  and  words  which  are  so  spelled  a» 

to  insure  their  correct  pronunciation  if  they  are 

correctly  accented.     See  the  article  on  Pbonxjw- 

CIATION. 
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IBH^AR.  The  chief  goddess  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Babylonians  and  AssyrianB. 
She  was  originally  a  local  deity,  who  in 
the  course  of  time  absorbed  the-  rOle  of 
other  important  goddesses,  and,  disso- 
ciated to  a  large  extent  from  local 
limitations,  became  in  the  systematized  pantheon 
the  representative  of  fertility,  both  of  the  soil 
and  of  animal  and  human  life.  She  is  thus 
viewed  as  the  'great  mother,'  a  title  at  times 
applied  to  her  as  the  mother  of  mankind,  and 
again  as  'mother  earth.'  The  evidence,  while 
not  conclusive,  points  to  the  ancient  city  Erech — 
represented  by  the  mound  Warka — in  Southern 
Babylonia  as  the  original  home  of  the  Ishtar 
cult,  where  she  was  also  known  as  Nana,  i.e.,  the 
lady  par  excellence.  The  etymology  of  the  name 
is  unknown,  though  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  name  is  Semitic.  It  became  a  generic 
name  for  goddess  in  general.  Nana  of  Erech  was 
a  goddess  of  a  violent  type,  who  encouraged  her 
subjects  in  the  fray,  and  punished  those  who  dis- 
obeyed her  with  fatal  diseases.  This  warlike 
side  of  her  nature  is  emphasized  by  kings  like 
Hammurabi  (c.230O  B.C.),  who  appeared  promi- 
nently in  the  r41e  of  conquerors,  and  naturally, 
when  Ishtar  came  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
Assyrian  pantheon,  the  warlike  Ishtar  came  to 
occupy  a  more  prominent  positicm  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  Assyrian  kings  dealing  so  largely 
with  their  military  exploits  than  her  other  phase 
as  the  great  mother.  As  the  one  great  gcxldess 
by  the  side  of  numerous  gods,  Ishtar  came  to 
be  worshiped  almost  everywhere;  and  not  only 
were  Babylon  and  Nineveh  distinguished  by  the 
Ishtar  cult,  but  there  were  various  other  places 
both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  in  which 
temples  were  erected  in  her  honor,  with  a  more 
or  less  elaborate  priesthood  attached.  As  the 
life-giving  goddess,  Ishtar  was  viewed  also  as 
the  goddess  of  sexual  love,  and  It  would  appear 
that  priestesses  were  connected  with  the  Ishtar 
cult  who  symbolized  their  devotion  to  her  service 
by  rites  of  an  obscene  character.  Those  rites 
form  the  basis  of  the  account  given  by  Herodo- 
tus (I.  199)  of  the  sacred  prostitutes  of  Baby- 
lon, though  it  is  now  recognized  that  Herodotus's 
remarks  convey  an  erroneous  impression  of  the 
character  of  this  Ishtar  cult,  either  through  will- 
ful exaggeration  or  through   misunderstanding 


and  ignorance.  In  the  astrological  system  of  the 
Babylonians,  resting  upon  the  identification  of 
the  chief  gods  of  the  pantheon  with  the  planets, 
Ishtar  is  identified  with  the  planet  Venus  and 
occupies  a  place  immediately  after  the  sun  and 
the  moon.  As  Venus  she  is  also  the  morninff 
and  evening  star.  By  virtue  of  this  preeminent 
position  in  the  heavenly  host,  she  is  known  as 
the  'queen'  or  'mistress'  of  heaven.  Besides 
being  identified  with  the  planet  Venus,  Ishtar  at 
times  appears  as  the  goddess  representing  the 
star  Sirius.  In  the  representations  of  the  god- 
dess both  sides  of  her  nature,  as  the  goddess 
of  war  and  the  life-giving  principle,  are  found. 
Among  the  Assyrians  she  is  pictured  generally 
as  clad  in  flames,  with  a  quiver  hanging  to 
both  sides,  a  bow  in  one  hand  and  a  sharp 
sword  in  the  other;  while  in  Babylonia  the  type 
that  early  became  popular  was  that  of  the  naked 
goddess,  with  prominent  breasts  and  the  organs 
of  generation  snarply  emphasized,  or  the  mother 
with  the  child  at  her  breast.  Under  the  form 
Ashtarte  or  Astarte  (q.v.),  corrupted  into  Ash- 
toreth  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  the  Ishtar 
cult  among  the  Canaanites;  and  there  seems  little 
reason  to  question  a  direct  infiuence  exerted  by 
the  Babylonian  religion  in  thus  leading  to  the 
prominence  of  the  Ashtarte  cult  in  the  West, 
even  though  the  name  may  represent  a  possession 
that  various  branches  of  the  Semites  had  in  com- 
mon. In  Southern  Arabia  we  likewise  find  a 
deity  Athtar,  and  in  Abyssinia  Aatar,  both  iden- 
tical in  form  with  Ishtar  and  Ashtarte;  but 
Athtar  and  Astar  are  male  deities,  which  speaks 
in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  the  name  Ishtar 
is  not  a  possession  peculiar  to  the  Babylonians, 
but  belongs  to  a  common  Semitic  stock.  The 
endeavor  has  also  been  made  to  trace  the  name 
of  the  Greek  goddess  Aphrodite  to  Ashtarte,  and 
therefore  indirectly  also  to  Ishtar;  while  this 
identification  is  still  doubtful,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  presence  of  Semitic  influence  in  the 
conceptions  formed  of  the  goddess  of  love  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Consult:  Barton,  "The 
Semitic  Ishtar  Cult,"  in  Behraxea  (vols,  ix.-x) ; 
id.,  A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins  (New  York, 
1901),  chapters  iv.  and  v.,  whose  views,  how- 
ever, of  the  origin  of  the  Ishtar  cult  still  re- 
main to  be  tested;  Jeremias,  article  "Ishtar," 
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in  Roecber's  AusfUhrlichea  Lexikon  der  griech- 
ischen  und  romischen  Mythologie  (Leipzig,  1884 
sqq.)  ;  Zimmern,  Keilinsckriften  und  das  alte 
Testament  (3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1902),  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
420-442;  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  (Boston,  180S;  revised  in  the  German 
trans.,  Giessen,  1902-03)  ;  Peters,  Nippur  (New 
York,  1897). 

I'SIAC  TABLE.  The  name  formerly  given  to 
a  bronze  plate,  4  feet  S  inches  long  and  3  feet 
wide,  on  which  are  depicted  three  rows  of  Egyp- 
tian deities  inlaid  in  niello  and  silver.  It  seems 
to  have  been  found  in  Italy,  and  was  sold  by  a 
soldier  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  to  a  lock- 
smith, who  sold  it  in  1527  to  Cardinal  Bembo. 
It  excited  much  curiosity,  and  gave  rise  to  con- 
siderable discussion  before  Egyptologists  had 
learned  to  decipher  hieroglyphics.  It  is  now 
preserved  in  Turin,  but  is  almost  forgotten,  being 
considered  as  at  best  an  imitation  dating  from 
the  Roman  period. 

ISIDORE  OF  CTTAKAX,  ka'r&ks  (Lat.  Isi- 
dorus  Characenus) .  A  geographer  of  the  first  cen- 
tury A.D.,  bom  at  Charax,  on  the  Tigris,  the  author 
of  Travels  in  Partkia,  often  quoted  by  Athenteus, 
and  of  an  extant  work  on  a  similar  subject,  en- 
titled iTofi/iol  UapOtKol,  which  has  survived.  It 
is  better  known  under  its  Latin  title,  Mansiones 
Parthicai,  and  is  published,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, in  the  series  of  Scriptores  Oeographici 
(Paris,  1839). 

ISIBOBE  OF  SEVILLE,  s«vir  (?-636). 
Archbishop  of  Seville,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics  of  the  seventh  century. 
He  was  bom  about  560  (or  570),  probably  at  or 
near  Cartagena,  where  his  father,  Severianus, 
had  been  prefect.  Two  of  his  brothers,  Fulgen- 
tius  and  Leanderj  were,  like  himself,  bishops, 
the  first  of  Cartagena,  the  second  of  Seville; 
Isidore  succeeded  the  latter  in  600.  The  episcopate 
of  Isidore  is  rendered  notable  by  the^wo  half- 
ecclesiastical,  half-civil  councils  of  Seville  in  019 
and  of  Tole<Io  in  633,  which  were  held  under  his 
presidency,  and  the  canons  of  which  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  consti- 
tutional law  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  both  for 
Church  and  for  State,  down  to  the  great  consti- 
tutional changes  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  de- 
crees of  councils  and  other  Church  laws  anterior 
to  his  time,  called  by  his  name,  are  not  from 
his  hand.  He  died  at  Seville,  April  4,  636. 
Isidore  was  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time, 
and  his  works  are  in  the  most  various  depart- 
ments of  knowledge — theological,  ascetical,  lit- 
urgical, scriptural,  historical,  philosophical,  and 
even  philological.  The  most  complete  edition  is 
that  of  Arevaio  (7  vols.,  Rome,  1797-1803),  re- 
printed with  addition  of  the  canons  and  liturgy 
in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina,  Ixxxi.-lxxxvi.  We 
are  indebted  to  Isidore  for  many  fragments  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  among  the  number 
several  of  whom  hardly  any  other  remains  have 
been  preserved.  In  1722  Benedict  XIV.  made  him 
one  of  the  doctors  of  the  Church.  His  Sentences 
from  Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great  suggested 
Peter  Lombard's  Sentences,  and  his  Etymnloqies, 
in  twenty  books  (edited  by  Otto.  Leipzig.  1833), 
was  the  great  mediipval  encyclopjedia. 

ISIIX>BIAir    DECRETALS.      See    Psevdo- 

ISIDORIAN  DECRETAI„S. 

IS'IDOOIUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'IirWwpoi),  Saint 
{C.370-C.440).    A  monk,  often  called  Pelusiota  or 
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of  Peluaium,  from  the  monastery  of  which  he  was 
abbot.  He  was  born  probably  at  Alexandria,  and 
tradition  makes  him  a  pupil  of  Chrysostom ;  but 
this  is  not  certain.  He  is  best  known  by  his  let- 
ters, of  which  about  two  thousand  remain.  They 
contain  a  mass  of  exegesis,  often  valuable  in  itself 
and  always  of  importance  for  the  construction 
of  the  early  history  of  interpretation.  They  are 
edited  in  Higne,  Patrologia  Oraca,  vol.  Ixxviii. 
(1860).  Consult:  GlUck,  Isidori  Summa  Doc- 
trina  Mm-alis  (1848),  and  Niemeyer,  De  Isidori 
Pelusiota;  Vita,  Scriptis  et  Docirina  (1825). 

ISHTAT,  6's«na'«,  or  ISHTATA,  6's«-na'y«. 
A  Malay  people  in  Nueva  Vizcaya  Province,. 
Luzon.    See  Philippine  Islands. 

ISnraiiASS,  I'zlo-gl&s  (from  MD.  huysen- 
bias,  Dutch  huisblad,  Ger.  Hausenblase,  isin- 
glass, sturgeon-bladder,  from  M  Dutch  huysen, 
Dutch  huixcn,  OHG.  hSss,  Ger.  Uausen,  sturgeon 
+  MDutch  bias,  Dutch  blad,  OHG.  blisa,  Ger. 
Blasen,  bladder,  dialectic  Eng.  blaze,  pimple; 
associated  by  popular  etymology  with  Eng. 
glass) .  The  dried  swimming-bladders  of  differ- 
ent fishes.  The  amount  of  gelatin  in  it  is  from 
86  to  93  per  cent.,  and  even  more.  It  is  pre-  . 
pared  by  tearing  the  air-bladder  from  the  Wk 
of  the  fish,  from  which  it>  is  loosened  by  striking 
several  blows  with  a  wooden  club,  then  washing 
in  cold  water,  removing  the  black  outer  skin 
with  a  knife,  again  washing,  and  spreading  on  a 
board  to  dry  in  the  open  air,  with  the  white  shiny 
skin  turned  outward.  To  prevent  shriveling  or 
shrinking,  the  bladders  must  be  fastened  to  the 
drying-board.  The  best  quality  of  isinglass  comes 
from  sounds  that  are  dried  in  the  sun.  After 
drying,  the  sound  is  again  moistened  with  warm 
water,  and  the  interior  shiny  skin  is  removed  by 
hammering  or  rubbing.  Finally,  it  is  rolled  be- 
tween two  polished  iron  rollers.  If  it  is  desired 
to  extract  the  gelatin,  the  isinglass,  while  still 
in  a  moi'it  condition,  is  bleached  in  a  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  it  swells  up  to  a 
colorless  jelly;  the  latter,  after  having  been  dis- 
solved in  warm  water,  is  cooled,  and  the  jelly  then 
formed,  when  dry,  is  a  clear  and  colorless  gela- 
tin. The  chief  places  of  manufacture  are  Rus- 
sia. Canada,  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  the  East 
Indies,  and  Manila.  The  Russian  varieties,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  best  on  the  market,  are 
made  chiefly  from  the  sturgeon ;  but  elsewhere 
the  bladders  of  cod,  hake,  and  other  fish  are  also 
used.  Isinglass  should  be  of  a  bright  or  light 
yellow  color,  thin  and  transparent,  and  without 
any  odor  or  taste.  The  latter  naturally  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  impurities.  When  dissolved 
in  boiling  water  there  should  remain  but  a  very 
small  insoluble  residue,  and  the  jelly  which  is 
formed  should  be  clear  and  colorless.  Isinglass 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  gelatin 
(q.v.).  It  is  employed  chiefly  for  clarifying  beer 
and  wine,  for  culinary  purposes  (in  jellies  and 
soups),  for  making  cement,  etc.  The  adhesive 
quality  of  court-plaster  is  due  to  isinglass. 

I'SIS  (Gk.  ~I<ri»,  Egyptian,  'Ise-t,  a  name  of 
obscure  etymology).  An  Egj-ptian  goddess,  the 
daughter  of  Seb  (Earth)  and  Nut  (Heaven), 
and  the  sister  and  wife  of  Osiris  (q.v.).  After 
the  treacherous  murder  of  her  husband  by  his 
brother  Set  (q.v.),  Isis  fled  to  the  swamps  of 
the  Delta,  accompanied  by  seven  scorpions.  On 
one  occasion  the  mistress  of  a  house  in  which  she 
sought  shelter,  fearing  the  scorpions,  turned  the 
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goddess  from  her  door,  and  the  scorpion  Tefen 
crept  into  the  house  and  stung  the  son  of  the 
woman  so  that  he  died.  But  I  sis,  moved  by 
the  woman's  grief,  laid  her  hand  upon  the  child 
nnd  restored  him  to  life.  Shortly  after  this  Isis 
gave  birth  to  her  son  Horns,  whom  she  placed 
in  the  charge  of  Buto,  the  goddess  of  the  North. 
Buto  guarded  him  carefully,  but  in  spite  of  all 
her  care  he  was  stung  by  a  scorpion,  and  his 
mother  found  him  lying  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
At  her  prayer  the  sun-god  Re  stopped  his  ship 
in  mid-heaven  and  sent  down  Thoth,  the  god 
of  wisdom,  who  soon  brought  Horus  back  to  life. 
Leaving  her  yotmg  son  in  the  Delta,  carefully 
hidden  by  Buto  from  the  malevolence  of  his 
uncle  Set,  Isis  next  went  through  the  world  seek- 
ing the  body  of  her  husband,  Osiris,  which,  in- 
closed in  a  chest;  had  been  borne  out  to  sea  by 
the  Kile.  In  her  wanderings  she  was  accom- 
panied and  protected  by  Anubis  (q.v.),  the  son 
of  Osiris  by  his  sister  Nephthys  (q.v.).  After  a 
long  search  she  found  the  body  of  Osiris.  The 
chest  inclosing  it  had  drifted  ashore  near  Byblos, 
on  the  Phn-nician  coast,  and  had  become  imbedded 
in  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree  which  had  grown 
around  it.  The  King  of  the  country,  ignorant  of 
the  presence  of  the  chest,  had  caused  the  tree  to 
be  cut  down,  and  made  of  it  a  pillar  for  his 
house.  Isis  entered  the  King's  service  as  nurse 
to  his  child,  and  endeavored  to  confer  immortal- 
ity on  the  infant.  Every  night  she  burned  away 
his  mortal  part  with  celestial  fire,  while  she 
herself,  in  the  form  of  a  swallow,  flew  round  the 
pillar  lamenting  her  husband.  One  night  the 
Queen,  Astarte,  came  upon  her  while  thus  en- 
gaged, and  crying  out  in  terror  at  the  sight  of 
the  child  surrounded  with  flames,  destroyed  his 
chance  of  immortality.  Isis  now  revealed  her- 
self, drew  the  chest  from  the  pillar,  and  conveyed 
the  body  of  her  husband  by  ship  to  Egypt,  where 
she  hid  it  and  went  to  visit  her  son.  Set,  how- 
ever, found  the  body  of  Osiris  and  tore  it  to 
pieces,  which  he  scattered  in  every  direction. 
Learning  of  this  misfortune,  Isis  took  a  boat, 
and  seeking  her  husband's  scattered  members 
throughout  the  land,  found  all  the  pieces  except 
the  phallus,  which  had  been  eaten  by  fishes. 
Wherever  she  found  a  portion  of  the  body  she 
buried  it,  and  in  after-times  each  of  these  spots 
was  revered  as  the  burial-place  of  Osiris.  His 
head,  for  example,  was  buried  at  Abydos,  and  his 
backbone  at  Busiris,  in  the  Delta.  Isis  reored 
her  son  Horus  in  concealment,  and  when  he 
reached  mature  age  he  defeated  Set  and  ascended 
his  father's  throne.  In  the  legends  of  the  sim- 
god  Re,  Isis  is  represented  as  possessing  special 
skill  in  magic  .nnd  in  the  healing  art;  in  this 
character,  as  the  'great  mistress  of  enchantments,' 
her  aid  is  frequently  invoked  in  the  Egj-ptian 
magical  texts.  Her  sacred  animal  was  the  cow, 
and  she  is  sometimes  repre5!ented  with  the  head 
of  a  cow,  though  more  frequently  she  wears  only 
the  horns.  She  is  also  very  commonly  depicted 
as  a  woman  wearing  upon  her  head  a  throne 
— the  ideogram  used  in  writing  her  name.  In 
later  times  she  is  often  represented  as  seated 
and  holding  the  infant  Horus  to  her  breast. 

Isis  was  very  generally  Worshiped  throughout 
Egj-pt,  but  special  honor  was  paid  to  her  at 
1  Abydos  and  Busiris.  In  later  times  the  centre 
of  her  cult  was  in  Philie  (q.v.),  where  magnifi- 
cent temples  were  built  to  her.  Here  she  was 
(till  revered  as  late  as  a.d.  453,  long  after  pagan- 
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ism  had  been  suppressed  in  other  parts  of  tha 
land  by  edict  of  Theodosius,  her  special  wor- 
shipers being  the  savage  Blemmyan  tribes  who 
constantly  menaced  the  safety  of  Egypt.  From 
Alexandria,  where  the  worship  of  the  triad 
Serapis  (q.v.),  Isis,  and  Harpocrates  (q.v.)  over- 
shadowed that  of  all  other  Egyptian  deities,  the 
cult  of  the  goddess  spread  throughout  the  whole 
Hellenic  world,  and  temples'  were  erected  to  her 
in  many  places.  It  was  introduced  into  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Sulla  (B.C.  86),  and  soon  became 
fashionable;  but  was  brought  into  ill  repute  by 
the  licentiousness  of  its  priests,  and  the  Govern- 
ment made  occasional  attempts  to  suppress  it. 
Under  the  Empire  the  cult  of  Isis  became  very 
popular,  and  Domitian,  Commodus,  and  Caracalla 
were  among  the  priests  of  the  Egyptian  goddess. 
At  the  opening  of  spring  (March  5th)  both 
Greeks  and  Romans  held  a  festival  in  which  a 
ship  wag  carried  in  solemn  procession  in  honor 
of  Isis.  In  the  Roman  calendar  the  day  of  this 
festival  was  designated  as  Navigium  Isidis.  Con- 
sult: Plutarch,  Ilepl  IcriJot  Kal  'OiriptJoij  Wiede- 
mann, The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians 
(New  York,  1897);  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient 
Egypt  (London,  1894)  ;  Brugsch,  Religion  und 
Mythologie  der  alten  Aegypter  (Leipzig,  1885- 
90)  ;  Milne,  A  History  of  Egypt  Under  Roman 
Rule  (New  York,  1898).  See  Habcebis;  Hobus; 
Osiris;  and  the  paragraph  on  ancient  religion 
in  the  article  Egypt. 

I'SIS.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  upper 
course  of  the  English  Thames  (q.v.). 

ISIS  AND  SES'AFIS,  Temple  of.  A  great 
temple  in  ancient  Rome,  situated  on  the  Campus 
Martins  near  the  Boths  of  Agrippa.  The  temple 
itself,  a  pure  Egj-ptian  structure,  was  built  of 
material  transported  from  the  Nile.  It  was  in- 
closed by  a  peristyle  dating  from  Domitian's  time 
and  closely  resembling  the  inclosing  wall  of  his- 
Forum,  and  was  approached  by  a  sacred  avenue, 
on  the  sides  of  which  many  great  works  of 
Egyptian  art  were  set  up.  At  each  end  of  the 
avenue  stood  a  gateway  with  two  obelisks,  of 
which  one  now  stands  in  the  Piazza  della  Ro- 
tonda,  one  in  the  Villa  Mattei,  and  one  in  the 
Piazza  dei  Cinquecento.  Many  important  works 
of  art  have  been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the 
temple,  chief  among  them  the  Tiber  statue  in  the  ' 
Louvre,  and  the  Nile  group,  both  of  which  were 
carried  away  by.  the  French  in  1803.  The  Nile 
was  returned  'after  Napoleon's  fall,  and  now 
stands  in  the  Vatican  Museum.  Other  important 
finds  were  the  reclining  statue  of  the  Ocean,  in 
the  Naples  Museum,  two  sphinxes,  various  por- 
trait statues,  relief  columns,  and  other  archi- 
tectural remains. 

ISKAHDEB,  *-skan'd5r.  (1)  The  Turkish 
form  of  Alexander.  (2)  The  nom-de-plume  of 
Alexander  Herzen  (q.v.),  a  Russian  i)oliliciau 
and  publicist. 

ISKANDEBXTN,  e-skiln'de-roon'.  A  city  of 
Turkey  in  Asia.     See  Alexanuketta. 

ISIiA,  gslk,  Jose  Francisco  de  (1703-81). 
A  Jesuit  preacher  ond  satirist,  born  in  Segovia, 
Spain.  Ho  was  a  man  of  acute  wit  and  in- 
tense humor.  He  ridiculed  a  religious  festival 
at  Salamanca  and  a  royal  pageant  at  Pamplona 
in  his  Triunfo  del  amor  y  de  la  Icaltad.  an  ironi- 
cal eulogy  so  artfully  disguised  that  at  first  it 
was  regarded  as  an  honest  adulation,  but  upon 
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its  burlesque  character  becoming  known  he  -was 
compelled  to  leave  the  city.  His  most  important 
satire  was  the  Hiatoria  del  famoso  predicador 
Fray  Oerundio  de  Campazas  (176S>,  in  .-whose 
adventure  he  held  up  to  public  contempt  the  igno- 
rance and  audacity  of  the  itinerant  friars  of  the 
time,  and  ridiculed  unmercifully  their  debased 
pulpit  oratory.  It  was  condemned  in  1760  by 
the  Inquisition  on  the  clamor  of  the  lower  clergy, 
but  his  popularity  saved  him  from  personal  per- 
secution. Of  Isla's  other  productions,  may  be 
^mentioned:  El  Cicerdn,  which  purports  to  be  a 
life  of  Cicero,  but  is  really  a  satirical  presenta- 
tion of  the  vices  »nd  absurdities  of  the  time  ( this 
work  was  finished  in  Italy,  whither  the  author 
went  in  1767  when  the  expulsion  of  his  Order 
from  Spain  doomed  him  to  expatriation,  and 
still  remains  unedited)  ;  the  Juventud  triunfante 
( 1727 ) ,  his  earliest  work,  and  one  in  which  the 
satirical  aim  is  most  cunningly  hidden;  the 
Cartas  de  Juan  de  la  Encina  (1784),  which 
assails  the  charlatanry  of  Spanish  physicians; 
his  Cartas  familiares  (2d  ed.  1790)  ;  the  8er- 
mones  (1702),  not  so  attractive  as  his  satirical 
treatment  of  the  conventional  sermon  of  the  time 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  Apart  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Fray  Oerundio,  Isla  owes  his  chief 
fame  to  his  translation  of  the  picaresque  novel 
of  Le  Sage,  the  Oil  Bias.  Consult  De  Calas,  Vida 
de  J.  F.  de  Isla  (Madrid,  1803)  ;  selections  from 
his  works  in  Biblioteca  de  autores  espaHoles,  vol. 
XV.  (Madrid,  1850)  ;  Goudeau,  Les  pricheurs  bur- 
lesques en-  Espagne  (Paris,  1891)  ;  Lintilhac, 
Le  Sage  (Paris,  1893). 

ISLA  DE  LEdN,  eslik  dA  l&-On'.  An  island 
in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz.    See  San  Febnanoo. 

ISLAH,  Izlam,  Ar.  pron.  Is-lSm'  (Ar.,  sub- 
mission, from  sulima,  to  be  safe).  The  name 
used  by  Mohammedans  as  the  designation  for 
their  religion.  It  may  be  traced  back  to  Mo- 
hammed. Literally,  it  means  a  causing  to  be 
sound  or  safe,  or  that  which  makes  safe,  but  is 
commonly  interpreted  to  mean  complete  and  en- 
tire submission  of  body  and  soul  to  God  (Allah), 
His  will  and  His  service,  as  set  forth  in  the 
articles  of  faith,  the  commands  and  ordinances 
believed  to  have  been  revealed  by  God  to  His 
Prophet  Mohammed.  The  more  usual  designa- 
•  tion  of  the  religion  among  Western  peoples  is 
Mohammedanism   (q.v.). 

ISLAKABAD,  Is-ln'mA-bttd'.  A  city  of  Britr 
ish  India.    See  Chittagono. 

ISLAND  (AS.  iglond,  gglond,  Icel.  eyland. 
Get.  Eiland,  from  AS.  fg,  eg,  Icel.  ey,  OHG. 
ouica,  Ger.  Au,  island;  connected  with  AS.  ea, 
Goth,  ahica,  OHG.  aha,  Lat.  aqua,  water  +  AS., 
Icel.  land,  OHG.  lant,  Ger.  Land,  land;  connected 
with  Ir.  lann,  land,  Welsh  llan,  land,  OChurch 
Slav,  lendina,  waste  land,  OPruss.  lindan,  valley ; 
influenced  by  popular  etymology  with  the  unre- 
lated isle).  A  relatively  small  body  of  land  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  water.  Primarily  it  differs 
from  a  continent  only  in  size,  a1thouf;h  continents 
liave  a  physical  and  biological  individuality  which 
islands  do  not  possess.  Islands  are  formed  in 
various  ways.  Those  of  continental  character  are 
separated  by  short  stretches  of  usually  shallow 
water  from  the  mainland  with  which  they  have 
a  geological  similarity.  They  may  be  formed 
either  by  marine  erosion,  or  by  subsidence  of 
the  coast  beneath  ocean  level.  The  small  islands 
off  Norway,  Scotland,  Maine,  and  Patagonia  are 
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to  be  regarded  as  the  remnants  of  hills  anil 
mountains,  of  which  the  basal  portions  and  inter- 
vening valleys  have  been  'drowned'  by  a  general 
subsidence.  The  British,  Isles,  Sicily,  and  Japan 
represent  larger  land  masses,  whose  former  union 
with  the  mainland  is  indicated,  by  submarine 
banks;  Madagascar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  deep  channel  from  the  African  coast. 
Another  type  of  continental  islands  owes  its 
origin  to  the  constructive  work  of  rivers,  such 
m  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Mississippi  (see  Delta),  or  to  ocean  currents, 
such  as  tlie  sandbars  alo.ng  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States.  Islands  of  coral  formation 
are  usually  low  and  limited  to  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  the  oceans.  (See  Cobal  Island  and 
Coral  Reef.)  Volcanic  islands,  consisting  of 
active  or  extinct  lava-cones,  occur  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  while  in 
the  Atlantic  they  are  represented  by  Saint 
Helena,  Ascension,  and  the  Azores.  Submarine 
eruptions  leading  to  the  construction  of  cones 
above  sea-Ievel  have  taken  place  in  recent  times. 
The  island  of  Johanna  Bogoslava,  in  Alaska,  ap- 
peared in  1796,  and  four  years  later  had  grown 
to  a  height  of  3000  feet.  Another  noted  in- 
stance is  Graham  Islantl  (Ferdinandea)  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  was  thrown  up  in  1831, 
reaching  a  height  of  200  feet,  and  with,  a  cir- 
cumference of  three  miles.  This  island  soon  dis- 
appeared. Oceanic  islands — i.e.  those  situated 
far  from  continental  lands — ^with  but  few  excep- 
tions, are  of  volcanic  or  coral  growth. 

Islands  are  subject  to  changes  of  form  and 
contour  by  various  physical  agencies.  They  may 
be  gradually  consumed,  owing  to  the  erosive  ac- 
tion of  waves  and  currents,  luitil  their  former 
existence  is  made  known  only  by  a  submarine 
platform.  Helgoland,  in  the  North  Sea,  has 
suffered  thus  for  many  centuries ;  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  England  is  wasting  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Volcanic  islands  are  liable  to  destruction  by 
violent  explosions,  such  as  that  occurring  at 
Krakatoa  in  1883.  Under  certain  conditions, 
islands  lying  near  the  coasts  of  continents  may 
be  united  to  the  latter;  the  peninsula  of  Shan- 
tung, once  insulated,  has  been  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  the  growth  of  the  Hoang-ho  delta. 

Island  Flora.  The  floras  of  isolated  oceanic 
islands,  such  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Gala- 
pagos Islands,  are  very  different  from  the  floras 
of  the  continents.  These  differences  in  most 
cases  affect  not  only  species,  but  also  genera, 
and  in  one  or  two  cases  there  are  even  distinct 
families  which  are  confined  to  oceanic  islands; 
in  fact,  island  floras  are  the  most  endemic  (see 
Ekdemism)  of  all  floras.  The  reason  for  these 
phenomena  is  doubtless  that  islands  have  long 
been  isolated  from  continents,  and  the  progress 
of  evolution  has  been  peculiar  to  the  various 
islands  themselves  and  uninterrupted  by  outside 
invasions.  Not  only  do  islands  show  peculiar 
floristic  tyi>es,  as  has  been  shown,  but  they  are 
also  rich  in  certain  plant  families,  among  which 
the  ferns  have  a  predominant  importance.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  the  abundance  of  ferns  on 
oceanic  islands  is  due  to  the  much  greater  ease 
of  migration  that  ferns  possess  as  compared  with 
seed-plants,  by  reason  of  the  light  spores  that 
can  be  carried  for  long  distances  in  the  wind. 
Islands  also  have  a  large  number  of  plants  whose 
seeds  are  scattered  by  birds,  by  water-currents, 
or  by  man. 
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Island  Fauna.     For  t&e.  general 'character- - 
istics  of  the  fauna  of  islands,  see  Isolatiok. 
Examples  of   individual   peculiarities  in   island 
faunas  will  be  found  under  Galapaoos  Islands, 
etc. 

BlBLlooBAPnT.  Suess,  Daa  Antlite  der  Erde 
(Stuttgart,  1886,  1888) ;  de  la  No«  and  de  Mar- 
gerie,  Lcs  formes  du  Terrain  (Paris,  1888) ;  Wal- 
lace, Itland  Life    (London,   1891). 

JHLA3XT>  CITY,  The.    A  name  for  Montreal. 

ISLAKI)  NTTKBEB  TEN.  An  island  which 
existed,  until  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  in 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  40  miles  below 
Columbus,  Ky.  (near  the  boundary  line  between 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee),  thus  named  from  its 
position  in  the  series  of  islands  below  Cairo, 
111.  After  the  first  Confederate  line  in  the  West 
had  been  broken  by  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson  (q.v.),  the  ^rrison  at  Columbus, 
Ky.,  constituting  the  Confederate  left  flank,  was 
withdrawn  to  New  Madrid  (q.v.)  and  Island 
Number  Ten  and  placed  in  command  of  General 
McCown,  who  was  later  replaced  by  General 
Mackall.  Early  in  March,  1862,  a  Federal  army 
under  General  Pope  and  a  Federal  fleet  under 
Commodore  Foote  advanced  against  these  posi- 
tions. On  the  18th  New  Madrid  surrendered  to 
Pope,  who  then  marched  about  25  miles  down  the 
river,  and  with  the  assistance  of  transports  which 
had  been  brought  through  a  laboriously  con- 
structed channel,  across  a  peninsula  formed  by 
a  loop  in  the  Mississippi,  from  a  point  above  the 
island  to  New  Madrid,  succeeded  in  attaining  the 
Confederate  rear  at  Tiptonville,  the  Confederate 
batteries  along  the  east  bank  having  been  pre- 
viously silenced  by  the  gunboats  Carondelet  and 
Pittiburgh,  which,  under  Captain  Waike  and 
Lieutenant-Commander  Thompson,  had  success- 
fully run  by  the  island  on  April  3d  and  April  7th, 
respectively.  Meanwhile  Foote's  fleet  had  kept 
up  a  fairly  continuous  though  inefl'ective  bom- 
bardment. The  Confederate  garrison,  which  num- 
bered between  6000  and  7000,  threatened  in  front 
and  rear,  and  completely  cut  off  from  retreat  by 
the  Federal  forces  and  impenetrable  swamps, 
finally  surrendered  on  April  7th.  The  Federal 
loss  was  less  than  a  dozen  men.  The  cutting  of 
the  channel  across  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
hop  in  the  river  required  great  labor  and  con- 
siderable engineering  skill,  while  the  running  of 
the  batteries  by  Henry  Walke  (q.v.)  was  not 
only  one  of  the  most  dramatic  deeds  of  the  war, 
but  completely  overcame  the  Confederate  defense 
of  this  position.  After  the  war  the  old  Island 
Number  Ten  was  gradually  washed  away  by  the 
river,  and  a  new  one  was  slowly  formed  on  the 
opposite  shore.  Consult:  Johnson  and  Buel  (edi- 
tors) ,  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  vol. 
i.  (4  vols..  New  York,  1887)  ;  Mahan,  The  Qulf 
and  Inland  Waters  (New  York,  1883). 

ISLAKS'OF  SAINTS  (Lat.  Insula  Sancto- 
rum). A  name  given  to  Ireland  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  from  her  great  number  of  ecclesiastics  and 
missionaries. 

ISIiAKSS  OF  THE  BLESSES  (Lat.  For- 
tunata  Insula,  Gk.  ai  rdp  iiaxipar  rtjam,  hai  t6n 
makarOn  nlsoi).  According  to  an  old  Greek  myth, 
certain  islands  situated  toward  the  edge  of  the 
western  ocean,  where  was  the  abode,  not  of  de- 
parted spirits,  but  of  certain  favored  mortals, 
rescued  from  death  by  the  gods.  Here  life  was 
most  easy,  the  climate  soft  and  springlike,  and 
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'there  was  abundance  of  all  things.  Homer  calls 
the  spot  the  Elysian' Plain  {W.,  ivt,  SB3),  but 
Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  168,  and  Pindar,  01.,  ii., 
with  later  poets,  speak  of  islands.  Later  authors 
identified  the  islands  with  the  Canaries,  lying 
outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

ISLAND  OF  THE  SEVEN  CITIES.  A  leg- 
endary island  settled  by  seven  bishops  and 
refugees  from  Spain  and  Portugal  at  the  time  of 
the  Moorish  Conquest. 

ISLAY,  I1&.  A  Scottish  island,  one  of  the 
Inner  Hebrides,  included  in  Argyllshire,  15  miles 
west  of  the  Peninsula  of  Cantire,  and  southwest 
of  the  island  of  Jura,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Sound  of  Isla^  (Map:  Scotland,  B 
4).  Area,  220  square  miles,  of  which  about 
22,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  north  of 
the  island  is  hilly,  and  along  the  eastern  shore 
runs  a  ridge  rising  from  800  to  1400  feet  in 
height.  The  central  and  western  districts  are 
undulating  or  flat.  Whisky-distilling  is  the 
principal  industry.    Population,  in  1901,  6891. 

ISLE'SrO'S,  Maoisteb.  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  Luther's  disciple  Johann  Agricola 
(q.v.). 

ISLE  OF  LADIES.  A  poem  attributed  to 
Chaucer,  which  first  appeared  in  Speght's  edition 
(1697)  of  Chaucer.  It  is  also  called  "Chaucer's 
Dream." 

ISLE  OF  LANTESirS.  In  Rabelais's  Pan- 
tagruel,  an  island  peopled  by  pretended  wise 
men. 

ISLE  OF  KAN.    See  Man,  Isle  or. 

ISLE  OF  FINES,  or  Sp.,  Isla  de  Pinos,  e^slA 
dft  pe'nfts.  An  island  belonging  to  Cuba,  situated 
about  40  miles  southeast  of  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rfo  (Map:  Cuba,  B  5). 
It  is  almost  circular  in  outline,  witji  a  diameter  of 
about  40  miles  and  an  area  of  1214  square  miles. 
It  is  hilly  and  well  forested  with  pine,  cedar,  and 
mahogany  in  the  northern  part,  while  the  south- 
em  consists  of  a  low  marsh,  similar  to  the  Ever- 
glades of  Florida,  covered  with  mangrove  thickets 
and  presenting  a  luxuriant  wealth  of  native  flora 
and  fauna.  The  soil  of  the  northern  part  is  sandy 
and  favorable  to  the  growth  of  pineapples  and 
potatoes,  the  latter  being  of  excellent  quality. 
There  are  some  mineral  deposits,  of  which  only 
the  marble-quarries  are  exploited.  Cattle-raising 
is,  however,  the  chief  source  of  wealth  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  in  1899  numbered  3199,  chiefly 
concentrated  in  the  town  of  Santa  F*  and  the 
capital,  Nueva  Gerona.  situated  near  the  northern 
coast.  See  Brvan,  Our  Islands  and  Their  People 
(New  York,  1899). 

ISLE  OF  WIOHT.    See  Wight,  Isle  of. 

ISLES,  Lords  of  the.  A  line  of  Scottish 
chiefs,  celebrated  in  poetrj'  and  romance.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  notes  to  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  speaks  of  Somerled  as  Lord  of  the  Isles; 
but  it  is  probably  more  correct  to  speak  of  him 
as  King  of  the  Isles.  The  later  lords  of  the  isles 
traced  their  descent  from  him.  He  appears 
prominently  in  Scottish  history  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  during  the  reigns  of  David 
I  and  his  grandson  and  successor.  Malcolm  IV. 
The  race  to  which  he  belonged  is  uncertain: 
probably,  like  most  of  his  subjects,  he  was  of 
mixed  descent,  Norwegian  and  Celtic.  Barboui 
says  that  one  of  his  descendants,  Angus  of  the 
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IrIcb,  gave  his  fealty  to  Bruce  when  the  latter 
was  most  bard  pressed  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  receiving  him  into  his  castle  of  Dunaverty, 
and  that  he  afterwards  fought  under  the  Great 
King  at  Bannockburn.  This  chief  is  the  hero  of 
The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  but  his  name,  for  the  sake 
of  euphony,  has  been  changed  to  Ronald.  John 
Macdonald,  first  Lord  of  the  Isles,  son  of  Angus 
Og,  received  a  grant  from  Edward  Baliol  of  Mull, 
Skye,  Isla,  Giblia,  Kintyre,  Knapdale,  and  other 
lands.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert 
II.,  founder  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  During  the 
troubled  and  disastrous  reign  of  David  II.,  John 
of  the  Isles  was  able  to  maintain  himself  in  a 
state  of  practical  independence  of  the  Scottish 
Crown.  He  was  at  last,  however,  compelled  to 
submit.  He  met  David  at  Inverness  in  1369,  and 
gave  hostages  for  his  fidelity.  He  died  about 
1380.  The  most  powerful  of  this  race  was  Don- 
ald, eldest  son  of  John.  He  set  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land at  defiance,  and  made  treaties  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  with  the  kings  of  England.  He 
married  Mary  Leslie,  daughter  of  Euphemia, 
Countess  of  Ross.  Mary's  brother,  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Ross,  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Regent  Albany,  left  an  only  child,  who  be- 
came a  nun.  Donald  claimed  the  earldom  in  his 
wife's  right,  and  when  his  claim  was  refused  by 
the  Regent  he  prepared  to  maintain  it  by  force. 
Taking  possession  of  Ross,  he  marched  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army  from  Inverness,  through  Moray 
and  Aberdeenshire,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the 
burgh  of  Aberdeen.  Donald  was  defeated  at  Har- 
law  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  on  July  25, 1411.  He  died 
about  1420  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alex- 
ander. John,  son  of  Alexander,  in  1463  made 
a  treaty  with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  by  which 
he  promised  to  assist  the  English  monarch  in 
the  conquest  of  Scotland. 

Throughout  their  history  the  Lords  of  the  Isles 
plotted  against  the  Scottish  Crown  and  were  a 
constant  menace  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  realm. 
The  last  lord  was  John,  who  forfeited  his  title  in 
1493.  After  him  there  were  several  spurious 
claimants.  In  1540  the  Crown  annexed  the  lord- 
ship of  the  Isles.  Consult:  Gregory,  History  of 
the  Western  Highlands  (Glasgow,  1881)  ;  Skene, 
The  Highlanders  of  IScotland,  edited  by  Macbain 
(Sterling,  1902)  ;  Mackenzie,  History  of  the  Mac- 
donnlrls  (Inverness,  1882). 

ISLES  OF  SHOALS.  A  cluster  of  eight  bar- 
ren, rocky  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  o(T  the 
coast  of  New  Hampshire,  10  miles  southeast  of 
Portsmouth  (Map:  New  Hampshire,  L  10).  Tlie 
two  largest  are  Appledore,  containing  400  acres, 
and  Star,  150  acres.  On  these  are  large  hotels 
for  visitors,  who  resort  there  for  the  sea  air, 
boating,  and  fishing.  A  steamer  runs  daily  from 
Portsmouth.  On  White  Island  is  a  revolving 
light  87  feet  above  the  sea.  These  islands  are 
inhabited  by  a  few  fishermen. 

ISLETA,  *-slfl't4.  An  important  pueblo  of 
Tanoan  stock,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  a  few  miles  below  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  It  ranks  third  among  the  pueblos,  com- 
ing after  Zufii  and  Laguna,  with  a  population  of 
about  1030.  As  in  all  other  pueblos,  the  people 
are  peaceable,  industrious,  and  self-supporting, 
the  official  returns  for  1900  showing  over  3500 
bushels  of  wheat  and  nearly  12,000  bushels  of 
corn  to  their  credit,  besides  miscellaneous  vege- 
tables, all  produced  from  an  arid  soil  by  aid  of 
native  irrigation. 
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Isleta,  or  Ysleta,  is  also  the  name  of  a  small 
pueblo  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
about  14  miles  below  El  Paso,  in  Texas.  It  wa& 
originally  established  tmder  mission  auspices  by 
refugees  from  the  original  Isleta,  above  noted, 
who  accompanied  the  Spanish  army  on  its  re- 
treat from  New  Mexico  in  the  Pueblo  revolt  in 
I(>80.  Although  con^derably  Mexicanized,  the 
inhabitants  still  keep  their  Indian  form  of  gov- 
ernment, their  dances,  foot-races,  and  language. 
i:ee  also  Pueuix). 

ISLE  VEBTE,  el  vtrt.  A  town,  island,  and 
river  of  Quebec,  Canada.  The  town  is  the  capital 
of  Temiscouata  County,  and  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Isle  Verte  River  and  opposite  the  Isle  Verte 
(Map:  Quebec,  G  2).  It  has  a  station  on  the 
International  Railway.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  French  Canadians.  Population  (esti- 
mated), 1150. 

ISLEWOBTH,  Il'wSrth.  A  suburb  of  Lon- 
don.   Sec  Heston  and  Islewortii. 

ISLINOTOIT,  Iz'llng-ton.  A  metropolitan 
borough  of  London,  in  Middlesex,  comprising 
four  parliamentary  divisions,  two  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  Saint  Paul's.  In  Liverpool  Road 
is  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall  with  a  capacity 
for  50,000  persons,  in  which  the  national  horse 
and 'cattle  and  other  great  shows  are  held.  Pop- 
ulation of  borough,  in  1891,  319,155;  in  1901, 
334,928. 

ISOiIP.  A  town  in  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.,  40 
miles  .east  of  New  York  City,  on  (jreat  South 
Bay,  and  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  (Map: 
New  York,  G  5).  It  is  about  20  miles  in  length 
and  10  miles  in  width,  comprising  a  number  of 
villages.  Islip  is  a  summer  resort  with  many 
costly  residences.  Great  South  Bay,  attractive 
for  sailing,  is  frequented  also  at  other  seasons  for 
fi&hing  and  hunting.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
town  are  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  Saint 
Joseph's  Convent,  and  a  fish  hatchery.  Another 
point  of  interest  is  the  Fire  Island  Lighthouse, 
166  feet  high.  Blue  Point  oysters  are  shipped  in 
great  quantities.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
supervisor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  town  board, 
made  up  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  town 
clerk,  and  the  supervisor.  Population,  in  1890, 
8783;  in  1900,  12,545. 

ISUAIL,  te'mft-Sl'.  Capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Government  of  Bessarabia, 
Russia,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Kilia, 
an  arm  of  the  Danube,  and  on,  the  Rumanian 
frontier  (Map:  Russia,  C  5).  It  carries  on  u 
considerable  trade  in  grain  and  other  agricultural 
products  and  has  a  custom-house.  Its  position 
on  the  frontier  adds  greatly  to  its  commercial 
importance.  Its  manufacturing  establishments 
include  a  large  number  of  flour-mills,  brick-kilns, 
a  crockery-kiln,  tannery,  etc.  Steamships  con- 
nect it  with  Odessa  and  other  Black  Sea  and 
Danube  ports.  Population,  in  1897,  31.300.  Is- 
mail is  mentioned  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  a 
fortress,  and  was  of  great  strategical  importance 
under  the  Turkish  rule.  In  1632  it  was  sacked 
by  the  Cossacks.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Suvaroff  in  December,  1790;  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Russia  in  1812:  was  assigned  to  Slol- 
davia  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  and  trans- 
ferred to  Russia  again  by  the  Berlin  Congress  of 
1878. 
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ISMATTiTA,  e8'm&-e^6-&.  A  village  of  Africa. 
See  GoNDOKOBO. 

TfiMATT.TA  A  tovni  in  tlie  latlimus  of  Suez, 
on  the  Suez  Canal. 

ISMATT.TANS,  $s'ma-§1$-anz.  See  Moham- 
medan Sects. 

ISMATL  FASHA,  es'm&-$I'  ^k-ahlL'  (1830- 
0.5).  Viceroy  and  Khedive  of  EgJ'pt.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  (q.v.),  and  was 
bom  at  Cairo,  December  31,  1830.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Paris,  and  on  his  return  to  Egypt  was 
dispatched  on  diplomatic  missions  to  several 
European  capitals.  Subsequently  he  was  ap- 
pointed regent  by  his  uncle,  Said  Pasha,  during 
Lis  aKsence  in  Europe.  In  1861  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  army,  and  carried  on  a  vic- 
torious campaign  against  the  Sudanese  tribes. 
On'  the  death  of  Said  Pasha  in  1863  he  succeeded 
him  as  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  During  the  Civil  War 
in  America  he  acquired  vast  wealth  by  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton.  Regarding  the  construction  of 
the  Suez  Canal  (begun  under  Said  Pasha)  as 
advantageous  for  Egypt,  he  actively  encouraged 
the  enterprise.  In  1866  he  secured  from  the 
Sultan  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Egypt  in  hia  direct  line,  and  in  1867  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Khedive.  Not 
satisfied  with  these  privileges,  he  demanded 
more,  threatening  to  withdraw  the  troops  he 
had  sent  against  the  Cretan  insurgents  and  to 
seize  Crete  if  his  demands  were  refused.  By 
the  advice  of  foreign  powers,  he  recalled  his 
demand.  Nevertheless,  by  extending  his  rule  over 
the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile,  by  making  foreign 
leans  for  the  increase  of  his  army  and  navy,  and 
by  proposing  the  neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
he  made  himself  practically  an  independent  sov- 
ereign. The  Sultan  commanded  him  to  reduce 
his  army,  to  recall  his  orders  for  ironclads  and 
breech-loaders,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  con- 
traction dl  foreign  loans,  threatening  him  with 
deposition  if  he  refused.  Not  receiving  the  ex- 
pected aid  from  Russia  and  other  powers,  Ismail 
submitted.  Later  he  received  new  prerogatives, 
giving  him  control  of  his  army,  and  liberty  to 
make  loans  and  commercial  treaties.  By  the 
building  of  public  roads,  the  introduction  of 
new  methods  of  agriculture,  and  other  innova- 
tions, he  endeavored  to  improve  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country  and  to  civilize  the  sur- 
rounding tribes.  But  the  progressive  measures 
of  the  Khedive  were  accompanied  by  a  reckless 
extravagance  which  involved  the  country  to  the 
limit  of  its  resources  and  made  it  dependent  upon 
the  great  financial  powers.  In  1879  the  govern- 
ments of  France  and  England,  in  view  of  th« 
wretched  econt^mic  condition  of  Egypt  and  the 
large  interests  of  their  own  citizens  in  the  admin- 
istration, determined  to  interfere  in  behalf  of 
good  government,  and  united  in  demanding  of 
the  Porte  that  the  Khedive  should  commit  the 
portfolios  of  finance  and  public  works  to  English 
and  French  ministers.  The  Khedive  resented,  any 
interference  of  the  Western  powers  with  Egyp- 
tian aiTaira.  The  Sultan  then  oflTered  to  depose  Is- 
mail Pasha,  and  to  appoint  Halim  Pasha,  Ismail's 
uncle,  as  his  successor;  but  the  powers  advised 
the  Khedive  to  abdicate,  promising  to  support 
his  son,  Tewflk.  The  Sultan  acquiesced  in  the 
course  recommended,  and  on  .June  26,  1879,  he 
signed  the  firman  deposing  the  "Khedive  in  favor 
of  ku  son.  Prince  Mohammed  Tewflk.    Ismail  at 
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once  complied  with  the  demand,  and  his  son  was 
proclaimed  Khedive,  as  Tewflk  1.  Ismail  re- 
ceived an  annual  allowance  of  £50,000  and  left 
Egypt  for  Naples.  In  1888  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Constantinople,  where  be  died  March  2, 
1896.    See  Egypt. 

ISMENE,  l9-m6'n&  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'Ufi^vi/). 
In  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of  CEdipus  and 
Jocasta,  and  sister  of  Antigone   (q.v.). 

ISMID,  Is-med',  or  IZMID,  Iz-med'.  The 
modern  name  of  Nicomedia  (q.v.). 

ISNABD,  d'n&T',  Maximin  (1758-1830).  A 
French  politician,  born  at  Grasse.  In  1791  he 
was  Deputy  from  Var  to  the  National  Assembly, 
in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold- 
ness and  eloquence.  He  was  reSlected  in  1792. 
He  joined  the  Girondists,  and  was  arrested  in 
June,  1793,  but  escaped  and  concealed  himself 
imtil  the  fall  of  Rohespierre.  He  appeared  again 
in  the  Assembly,  and  afterwards  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  From  a  violent 
radical  he  developed  into  an  advocate  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Napoleon  (see  his  Reflexions  relatives 
au  s^atus-consulte  du  28  florfal,  an  J/f., 
1804),  and.  served  the  Restoration  so  faithfully 
that  he  was  pardoned  for  having  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI. 

ISOBABOMETBIC(  I's«-bSr'6-met'rIk) 
IiINES  (from  Gk.  loot,  isos,  equal  +  Eng.  haro- 
metric,  from  Gk.  pApot,  6aro«,  weight -f-  itiTpov, 
metron,  measure),  or  Isobars.  Lines  joining  the 
places  at  which  the  atmospheric  pressure  re- 
duced to  a  common  level  is  the  same.  Ordinarily 
the  weather  maps  show  the  isobars  for  sea-level, 
and  by  recent  decisions  of  the  International 
Meteorological  Congress  the  barometric  indica- 
tions must  also  be' corrected  for  the  influence  of 
the  variations  of  gravity  so  that  atmospheric 
pressures  may  all  be  expressed  in  uniform  abso- 
lute measures.  Formerly  meteorologists  avoided 
the  troubles  and  uncertainties  of  the  reduction  to 
sea-level  by  using  the  departures  of  individual 
barometric  readings  from  the  normal  reading  of 
that  instrument.  These  isabnormal  lines  were 
then  plausibly  converted  into  isobarometric  lines 
by  assuming  that  the  normal  pressure  at  sea- 
level  was  everywhere  the  same,  namely,  760  mil- 
limeters, or  30  inches,  and  adding  the  departures 
from  the  normal  algebraically  to  this  assumed 
normal.  The  resulting  pressures  were  assumed 
to  represent  closely  the  result  that  would  have 
been  given  by  reduction  to  sea-level.  In  1857 
Ferrel  showed  that  the  normal  barometric  pres- 
sure at  sea-level  could  not  possibly  be  uniform, 
but  must  be  lower  in  the  polar  and  higher  in  the 
tropical  regions.  In  1868  Buchan  showed  that 
the  pressures  are  higher  over  the  continents  in 
the  winter  and  over  the  oceans  in  the  summer. 
Since  these  dates  the  importance  of  correct  iso- 
bars based  ut)on  a  correct  method  of  reduction  to 
sea-level  has  been  more  and  more  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

The  term  'isobarometric'  was  applied  by 
Kaemtz,  about  1830,  to  lines  representing  the 
oscillations  of  the  barometer  or  its  range  from 
maximum  to  minimum  during  any  month  or 
year,  but  this  usage  is  now  obsolete.  These  oscil- 
lations are  greatest  in  regions  subject  to  the 
passage  of  severe  and  numerous  storms.  They 
are  greater  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Oc^n  than  in  the  southern  portion  or  in  cor- 
responding latitudes  on  land. 
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The  distance  between  two  neighboring  isobars 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  winds  are  less, 
and  vice  versa,  the  distance  is  small  when  the 
winds  are  strongest.  The  rate  of  change  of  pres- 
sure in  a  unit  of  horizontal  distance  is  called  the 
gradient  of  pressure.  This  barometric  gradient 
may  be  as  large  as  S  millimeters  or  0.26  inch 
of  barometric  pressure  per  degree  of  a  great  circle 
when  gales  of  wind  prevail,  and  much  greater  in 
the  narrow  region  around  a  storm  centre  within 
which  hurricane  winds  prevail.  The  barometric 
gradients  attending  storm  winds  must  not  be 
considered  as  producing  the  winds.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  winds  have  a  great  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  gradients,  and  much  steeper  ones 
would  occur  if  the  resistances  to  the  motion  of 
the  wind  did  not  prevent.  Maps  of  isobars  and 
gradients  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
article  on  MfTEOBOLOor. 

I'SOBUTANE.    See  Butank  aitd  IsoBTTTAinc. 

XSOCHEIIIOXAX.  (I'a6-kl'm6-nal)  UNE8. 
Lines  that  connect  places  having  the  same  win- 
ter temperature.    See  Isothebmal  Lnncs. 

ISOCHSONISIE,  t-8«k'rA-nism  (from  i«o- 
ehronoiu,  from  Gk.  laifxporot,  UochronQS,  equal 
in  time,  from  foot,  Uoa,  equal  -|-  xP^not,  ehronoa, 
time).  A  pendulum  is  isochronous  when  its  vi- 
brations aro  performed  in  equal  times,  whether 
these  vibrations  be  large  or  small;  and  it  can 
possess  this  property  by  being  constrained  to 
move  in  a  cycloidal  arc.  (See  Ctcloid.)  Huy- 
gens,  who  is  believed  to  have  first  applied  the 
pendulum  to  clocks  (q.y.),  made  his  pendulum 
isochronous  by  causing  its  string  to  wrap  and 
unwrap  itself  round  two  equal  cycloidal  cheeks, 
the  diameter  of  whose  generating  circle  was  equal 
to  half  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  This  device 
i^  no  longer  used,  however,  and  isochronism  is 
closely  approximated  in  practice  by  causing  the 
pendulum  to  describe  a  very  small  circular  are. 
The  term  is  also  used  in  connection  with  the 
balance  of  watches. 

ISOCHSONOU'S  CURVE.    See  Ctcloid. 

ISOCLINAI.,  I'sd-kll'nal  (from  Gk.  tvos.  isos, 
equal -f-  kSlniv,  JrJtnein,  to  incline),  or  Isocunio 
Line.  An  imaginary  line  on  the  earth's  surface, 
such  that  at  all  points  on  it  the  'dip'  of  a  mag- 
netic needle  which  is  suspended* free  to  turn  in 
any  direction  is  the  same.  (See  Magnetism, 
Tebbestrial,  where  will  be  found  maps  showing 
isoclinals.)  These  lines  are,  in  a  general  sense, 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  equal  latitude  on  the 
earth,  but  this  is,  of  course,  only  a  rough  rela- 
tion. At  two  points  in  the  earth's  surface  the 
magnetic  needle  is  supposed  to  point  vertically 
downward.  The  positions  now  assigned  these 
points,  sometimes  called  the  magnetic  'poles'  of 
the  earth,  are  latitude  70°  5'  N.,  longitude  96° 
43'  W.,  and  latitude  73°  30'  S.,  longitude  147° 
30'  W.  The  main  agonic  line  (q.T.)  passes 
through  these  poles. 

ISOCRATES  (Lat,  from  Gk.'IiroK/M(rir>, /8ofc- 
rates).  Though  one  of  the  ten  Attic  orators  of 
the  Alexandrian  Canon,  Tsocrates  was  rather  a 
publicist  and  a  pamphleteer  than  an  orator.  His 
long  life  (B.C.  436-338),  as  De  Quincey  interest- 
ingly expounds  in  his  essay  on  Style,  spans  the 
century  from  Pericles  to  Alexander.  In  youth 
he  was  attached  to  the  Socratic  circle,  and 
Plato  in  the  Phwdrus  commends  him  above  other 
orators  for  a  certain  touch  of  philosophy  that 
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might  lead  to  higher  things.  Elsewhere  Plato 
seems  to  allude  to  him  with  irony  as  a  rival 
teacher  and  the  exponent  of  a  competing  ideal 
of  culture.  His  first  school,  opened  at  Chios, 
was  probably  devoted  to  the  professional  rhet- 
oric of  the  law  courts,  and  he  himself  wrote 
forensic  speeches,  a  few  of  which  have  been 
preserved,  but  which  he  was  inclined  to  dis- 
avow in  later  days  when  his  school  at  Athens 
came  to  represent  what  he  regarded  as  the  more 
broad  and  liberal  training  in  essay-writing 
and  epideictic  (display)  oratory  oq  large  po- 
litical and  Hellenic  themes.  From'  personal 
participation  in  the  combats  of  the  law  courts 
or  the  assembly  he  was  shut  out  by  a  weak 
voice  and  an  invincible  timidity.  Isocrates 
stands  for  three  things:  (1)  The  idea  that  the 
Greeks  should  unite  to  conquer  Persia.  This  is 
set  forth  in  his  most  brilliant  performance,  the 
Panegyrious,  which  cost  him  ten  years,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  published  at  Olympia  in 
II.O.  380.  Failing  to  influence  Athens  and  Sparta, 
he  appealed  to  individuals,  Jason  of  Pherse,  the 
tyrant  Dionysius,  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  legend 
consecrated  by  Miltons  sonnet  that  the  "dis- 
honest victory  at  Chteronea,  fatal  to  liberty, 
killed  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent,"  is  siu- 
ficiently  refuted  by  the  tone  of  the  letter  to 
Philip.  Indeed,  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alex- 
ander, though  not  accomplished  by  a  union  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  was  in  many  ways  a  striking 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Panegyricus. 
(2)  Isocrates's  ideal  of  culture  as  a  faculty  of 
elegant  disquisition  occupying  the  happy  mean  be- 
tween the  narrow  utilitarianism  of  the  advocate 
and  the  unprofitable  subtleties  of  a  Plato  is  to 
us,  as  exemplified  in  his  writings,  a  ridiculous  and 
platitudinous  thing.  But  nevertheless  his  school 
did  as  much  as  the  Academy  of  Plato  to  make 
the  Athens  of  the  fourth  century  the  schoolmis- 
tress of  Greece.  Dissertations  have  been  written 
about  his  pupils.  From  that  school,  says  Cicero, 
as  from  the  Trojan  horse,  a  company  of  naught 
but  chieftains  issued  forth.  (3)  Isocrates,  though 
not  himself  a  great  writer,  holds  a  great  place  in 
the  evolution  of  European  prose.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  the  brilliant  Sophist  Gorgias,  who  freely  em- 
ployed as  ornaments  of  prose  jingling  assonance, 
alliteration,  balanced  antithesis  of  thought  and 
expression,  striking  metaphor,  and  other  rhetori- 
cal features  of  Greek  poetry.  Isocrates  tem- 
pered the  excess  of  these  'Gorgian  figures,'  but 
retained  them  so  far  as  consonant  with  the 
genius  of  ornate  hut  not  extravagant  prose.  He 
also  practiced  and  taught  the  smooth  organic 
structure  of  the  long  rhythmical  period,  the 
avoidance  of  hiatus,  the  conscious  variation  of 
phrase  and  selection  of  synonym.  These  and 
many  other  traits  of  style  employed  by  him  in 
a  mechanical  and  monotonous  way  were  studied 
in  him  by  the  world's  three  great  masters  of 
prose,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  later,  Cicero.  And 
Cicero  has  made  them  the  common  property  of 
all  educated  men  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice. 

Isocrates's  twenty-one  orations  and  ten  pos- 
sibly genuine  letters  fill  two  small  volumes  of 
the  Teubner  texts.  They  were  translated  into 
English  by  Dinsdale  and  Young  (London,  1752), 
but  are  dull  in  any  but  their  Greek  dress. 
There  is  an  ample  analysis  and  account  of  all 
of  them  in  Jebb,  Attic  Orators,  vol.  ii.  (London, 
1876).  That  work  and  Blass,  Attische  Bered- 
samkeit  (Leipzig,  1868-80;  2d  ed.,  1887-93),  will 
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meet  all  the  needs  of  the  student.  There  is  a 
good-  English  annotated  edition  of  the  Pane- 
gyricua  by  Sandys,  and  selected  orations  have 
been  edited  viith  German  notes  by  Rauchenstein- 
Keinhardt  (Berlin). 

I'SODXMOBfHOTTS  8EBIES.     See  Isomob- 

PHISM. 

ISODYKAMIC  (I's6-dt-n&m1k)  UlffES  (6k. 
laoSiraiwt,  isodynamoa,  having  equal  power,  from 
hot,  isoa,  equal  +  Sinfut,  dynamis,  power, 
from  SinurSai,  dynaathai,  to  be  able).  An  im- 
aginary line  on  the  earth's  surface,  such  that 
at  each  point  on  it  the  total  magnetic  force  due 
to  the  earth  has  the  same  numerical  value.  Thiv 
force  is  not  a  maximum  at  the  magnetic  poles; 
but  there  are  two  points  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere and  two  in  the  Southern,  called  'foci,'  at 
which  the  force  is  a  maximum;  that  is,  at  each 
of  these  points  the  force  is  greater  than  for  any 
point  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

ISOOAITY',  t-sOg'ft-ml  (from  Gk.  hot,  iaoa, 
equal  +  x'/wf,  gamos,  marriage).  A  condition  in 
plants  in  which  the  pairing  sex-cells  (gametes)  are 
similar,  that  is,  they  show  no  evident  distinction 
into  male  and  female.  Only  the  lowest  plants 
are  isogamous.  The  contrasting  term  is  'heterog- 
amy*  (q.v.).     See  Fertilizatiow. 

rSOOE'OTHEBMS.  The  name  given  to  im- 
aginary zones  beneath  the  earth's  surface  passing 
through  points  of  equal  temperature. 

ISOOONIC  (I'sd-gOnIk)  LIKES  (from  Gk. 
tret,  iaoa,  equal  -j-  ya»la,  g6nia,  angle).  Lines 
connecting  those  points  on  the  earth's  surface  at 
which  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from 
th^  meridian,  or  the  so-called  magnetic  declina- 
ti<Hi,  is  the  same.  The  isogenic  lines,  together  with 
the  isodynamic  and  isocTinic  lines,  when  drawn 
on  globes  or  maps,  give  a  complete  presentation 
of  the  magnetic  state  of  the  globe,  as  manifestei'l 
at  the  earth's  surface.  These  lines  cover  the 
globe  in  a  rather  irregular  manner  and  vary  in 
position,  not  only  slightly  from  hour  to  hour  and 
day  to  day,  but  quite  appreciably  from  year  to 
year,  which  latter  changes  arc  spoken  of  as  the 
secular  changes  in  terrestrial  magnetism.  A 
chart  showing  these  lines  will  be  found  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  Magnetism,  Terbestbial,  which  should 
be  read  in  this  connection.  See  also  Decuna- 
noN  and  Compass. 

ISOOOMISM,  l-sOg'A-nlzm.    See  IsoMORpnisu. 

ISOIiA  BELLA,  S'zd-lft  b»11&.  One  of  the 
Borromean  Islands  (q.v.)  in  Lago  Maggiore 
(q.v.),  Italy. 

ISOLA  DEL  LIBI,  del  Wi^.  A  city  in  the 
l*rovince  of  Caserta,  Italy,  96  miles  northwest 
of  Naples,  on  the  rivers  Liri  (Liris)  and  Fibreno 
(Kibrenus),  which  furnish  power  for  paper  and 
woolen  factories  (M^p:  Italy,  P  2).  As  the 
name  indicates,  the  main  town  is  on  an  island 
in  the  Liri,  which  has  magnificent  waterfalls  80 
feet  high.  Half  a  mile  beyond  the  picturesque  es- 
tate of  Count  Balsorano  are  the  twelfth-century 
Church  of  San  Domenico  and  the  tenth-century 
monastery  where  Gregory  VII.  was  once  a  monk. 
The  Isola  San  Paolo  is  supposed  to  be  the  Insula 
Arpinas,  where  Cicero  was  bom.  His  ancestral 
villa  here,  which  in  the  time  of  Domitian  be- 
longed to  the  poet  Silius  Italicus  (q.v.),  is  de- 
scribed by  him  De  Leg.  2,  3.  Five  miles  west  of 
Isola  Dei  Liri  is  the  thirteenth-century  abbey  of 
Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  di  Casamari,  now  State 
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property.  As  an  example  of  early  Gothic  it  is 
rivaled  in  Italy  only  by  the  Convent  of  Fossanova 
in  Sonnino  (q.v.).  The  name  Casamari  com- 
memorates the  birthplace  of  Marius,  who,  like 
Cicero,  made  his  home  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Arpino  (q.v.) — ancient  Arpinum.  Isola  has 
stone-quarries,  and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  Pop- 
ulation (commune),  in  1881,  6489;  in  1901,  8202. 

ISOLA  OBOSSA,  grds'sA.  A  long  and  nar- 
row island  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  Austria. 
Area,  35  square  miles  (Map:  Austria,  D  5).  It 
is  poorly  watered,  but  nevertheless  produces 
southern  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  olives,  and  figs. 
It  has  a  population  of  over  3000,  mostly  Croats, 
and  its  chief  town.  Sale,  has  a  harbor,  a  light- 
house, and  a  population  of  over  700. 

ISOLA  MABBE,  mS'drA.  One  of  the  Borro- 
mean Islands  (q.v.)  in  Lago  Maggiore  (q.v.), 
Italy. 

ISOLANI,  e's6-U'n«,  Johann  Ldi>wio  Hek- 
TOB,  Count  (1586-1640).  An  Imperial  cavalry 
leader  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  bom  at  Giirz, 
of  a  noble  Cypriot  family.  He  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Turks  in  1602;  and  after  his  escape 
became  commander  of  a  regiment  of  Croats.  In 
1632  he  was  put  in  command  of  all  the  Croatian 
forces ;  two  years  later  he  was  made  Count,  after 
deserting  Wallenstein.  A  clever  leader  of  light 
cavalry,  and  a  terrible  raider,  Isolani  fought  in 
Picardy  and  Burgundy  (1636),  then  in  Hesse, 
Pomerania,  and  along  the  Upper  Rhine  against 
Gufibriant. 

ISOLATION  (from  iaolate,  from  Fr.  iaoler, 
'It.  iaolare,  from  ML.  inaulare,  to  separate,  from 
Lat.  inaula,  island,  from  tn,  in  +  aalum,  sea,  Gk. 
«'dXat,  aaloa,  surge).  In  evolution,  the  separa- 
tion or  segregation  of  any  assemblage  of  plants  or 
animals  in  a  limited  area,  so  that  the  incipient 
varieties  or  species  are  prevented  from  breeding 
with  those  of  adjoining  regions.  Through  such 
isolation  the  leveling  effects  of  free  crossing  or 
mixing  with  allied  varieties  is  prevented.  I'hus 
variations  or  nascent  species  become  localized, 
with  the  result  that  there  are  many  thousands 
of  local  races,  varieties,  and  species. 

Besides  geographical  isolation,  there  are  other 
kinds  of  segregation.  Darwin  suggested  two 
forms:  (1)  Arising  from  organisms  breeding  at 
slightly  different  seasons;  (2)  "from  varieties  of 
the  same  kind  preferring  to  pair  together."  To 
the  first  of  these  may  be  added  the  inbreeding  of 
butterflies  of  two  different  broods,  a  part  of  one 
brood  being  belated  and  flying  with  their  'nephews 
and  nieces.'    See  Diooneutisu. 

Lamarck  was  the  first  to  broach  the  subject 
of  the  doctrine  of  isolation  as  a  factor  in  species- 
making  in  referring  to  man.  Considering  organ- 
isms in  general,  he  points  out  that  in  reproduc- 
tive unions  the  crossings  between  the  individuals 
which  have  different  qualities  or  forms  are  neces- 
sarily opposed  to  the  continuous  propagation  of 
these  qualities  and  their  forms.  He  then'instances 
man,  and  says  that,  if  distance  of  habitation  did 
not  separate  men,  the  intermixture  by  generation 
would  cause  the  general  characteristics  distin- 
guishing different  nations  to  disappear.  Wagner 
(1868)  has  fully  proved  by  numerous  examples 
the  importance  of  migration  and  isolation  in  spe- 
cies-making.  See  MiQBATiON,  Wagneb's  Law  of. 

As  a  result  of  fifteen  years'  collecting  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  of  land  shells  belonging  mostly 
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to  genera  found  nowhere  else,  Gulick  established 
the  fact  that  in  each  mountain  valley  of  the 
forest  region  of  Oahu  there  is  a  great  number 
of  local  species  (200,  represented  by  700  or  800 
varieties)  belonging  to  several  genera,  and  that 
«ach  of  the  twenty  valleys  contains  one  or  more 
local  varieties  or,  species  restricted  to  that  valley. 
On  tracing  this  wonderfully  differentiated  assem- 
bly from  valley  to  valley,  it  became  apparent  that 
a  slight  variation  in  the  occupants  of  a  valley  as 
'Compared  with  those  of  the  adjacent  valley  be- 
comes more  pronounced  in  the  next  or  third 
valley,  still  more  in  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  Thus 
he  was  able  roughly  to  estimate  the  amount  of  di- 
vergence between  the  occupants  of  any  two  given 
valleys  by  measuring  the  number  of  miles  be- 
tween them  (Romanes).  Gulick  thinks  the  evo- 
lution of  these  different  forms  cannot  be  attribut- 
ed to  differences  in  their  external  conditions.  The 
forest  area,  covering  one  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
in  which  the  snails  live,  is  about  40  miles  long 
and  5  or  6  miles  wide.  He  states  that  the 
rainfall  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  mountain  is 
somewhat  heavier  than  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
the  higher  ridges  of  the  mountains  are  cooler  than 
the  valleys;  but  the  valleys  on  one  side  of  the 
range  have  a  climate  the  same  in  every  respect. 
The  vegetation  in  the  valleys  differs  somewhat 
from  that  on  the  ridges :  but  the  vegetation  of  the 
different  valleys  is  much  the  same;  the  birds,  in- 
sects, and  larger  animals  are  the  same.  Though, 
as  far  as  we  can  observe,  the  conditions  are  the 
fame  in  the  valleys  on  one  side  of  the  range,  each 
has  a  molluscan  fauna  differing  in  some  degree 
from  that  of  any  other.  He  also  adds  that  a 
genus  is  represented  in  several  successive  valleys 
■  by  allied  species,  sometimes  feeding  on  the  same, 
sometimes  on  different  plants.  In  every  such 
case  it  appeared  that  the  valleys  that  are  nearest 
to  each  other  furnish  the  most  nearly  allied  forms, 
and  a  full  set  of  the  varieties  of  each  species  pre- 
sents a  minute  gradation  of  forms  between  the 
more  divergent  types  found  in  the  more  widely 
separated  localities.  After  giving  reasons  tor 
the  belief  that  this  variation  is  not  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  their  external  conditions,  Gulick  con- 
cludes that  the  difference  is  due  to  a  corre- 
sponding difference  in  the  time  of  separation  of 
•each  variety,  and  also  to  what  he  terms  'cumula- 
tive segregation,'  'segregate  breeding,'  and  'inde- 
pendent generation.'  In  his  interesting  essay  on 
I'hysioloffical  Selection  (1886  and  1897),' Ro- 
manes states  that  the  essence  of  the  principle 
consists  in  all  cases  of  the  diversifying  effect  of 
cross-infertility,  whensoever  and  howsoever  it 
may  happen  in  particular  cases  to  have  been 
caused.  ( See  Physiolooical  Selection.  )  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  this  is  but  little  different 
from  Gulick's  'cumulative'  or  'intensive'  segre- 
gation. See  Evolution,  paragraph  Factors  of 
Evolution;  Classific.ition  of  Animals,  para- 
graph Species. 

After  all  the  careful  work  done  by  Gulick,  it 
is  yet  to  be  doubted  whether  the  chief  or  initial 
factors  in  the  wonderful  specialization  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  land  shells  of  Oahu  are  not 
the  result  of  migration  into  new  regions,  vary- 
ing in  natural  conditions.  For  the  present,  then, 
Wagner's  factors  of  migration  into  areas  with 
differing  conditions  of  life,  and  isolation,  and  the 
•  consequent  prevention  of  intercrossing  with  the 
■original  or  parent  forms,  may  be  accepted  as  the 
■essential  causes  of  the  origin  of  perhaps  two- 
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thirds  to  one-half  of  existing  as  well  as  extinct 
species. 

BiBLJOGBAPHT.  Ueber  die  Dartcinische  Theorie 
in  Bezug  auf  die  geographische  Verbreitung  der 
Organiamen  (Munich,  1868)  ;  The  Darwinian 
Theory  and  the  Law  of  the  Migration  of  Organ- 
isms (Leipzig,  1868;  trans,  by  Laird,  London, 
1873)  ;  Ueber  den  Einftuss  der  geographischen 
Jsolirung  vnd  Colonienbildung  auf  die  morpho- 
logiachen  VerHnderungen  der  Organismen  (Mu- 
nich, 1870)  ;  Gulick,  "On  Diversity  of  Evolu- 
tion Under  One  Set  of  External  Conditions,"  in 
Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  (London,  1872)  ; 
Divergent  Evolution  Through  Cumulative  Segre- 
gation (ib.,  1888)  ;  "Divergent  Evolution  and 
the  Darwinian  Theory,"  in  American  Journal  of 
Science  (New  Haven,  January,  1890)  ;  "Inten- 
sive Segregation,  or  Divergence  Through  Inde- 
pendent Transformation,"  in  Journal  of  the 
Linnean  Society  (London,  1890)  ;  Romanes, 
"Physiological  Selection,"  in  Journal  of  the 
Linnean  Society  (ib.,  1886). 

ISOLD,    ISOLDE,    ISOND,    IS0X7D.      See 

ISEULT. 

ISOMEBISM,  t-sdni'Sr-Tz'm.  See  Chemirtbt  ; 
Valency;  Cabbon  Compoi^nds;  StebeoCueh- 
ISTRY ;  Cyanic  Acid  ;  Allotbopy. 

ISOKOBFHISM,  I'sdmOr'flz'm  (from  tio- 
morphous,  from  Gk.  laof,  isos,  equal  -I-  itop^, 
morphi,  form).  The  relationship  existing  be- 
tween solid  substances  which  are  similar  in  their 
chemical  composition  and  constitution,  have  simi- 
lar crj'stalline  forms,  and  are  capable  of  forming 
homogeneous  mixed  crj'stals  ('solid  solutions'), 
and  each  of  which  is  capable  of  growing  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  another,  the  latter  then' 
forming  a  mantle  around  the  first  as  a  nucleus. 
Ostwald  proposes  to  define  the  relationship  be- 
tween two  isomorphous  substances  as  the  capac- 
ity of  one  to  cause  immediate  crystallization  in 
a  supersaturated  solution  of  another,  just  as  a 
crystal  of  any  substance  is  capable  of  causing 
its  o\vii  supersaturated  solution  to  crystallize 
immediately.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that 
while  the  relationship  of  isomorphism  certainly 
exists,  our  knowledge  of  it-s  intimate  nature  is 
very  vague,  and  neither  of  the  above  definitions 
gives  adequate  expression  to  all  of  the  known 
facts.  The  ordinary  carbonates  of  calcium  (cal- 
cite),  magnesium  (magnesite),  iron  (siderite), 
manganese  (rhodochrosite),  and  zinc  (smitb- 
sonite)  all  form  crystals  of  the  same  crystal 
system,  and  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  crystal 
class  (see  Cbystallocraphy)  ;  and,  further, 
their  corresponding  interfacial  angles  approach 
to  the  same  values.  Not  all  substances  closely 
related  in  their  chemical  composition  are  iso- 
morphous. and,  exceptionally,  substances  which 
have  no  chemical  relationship  have  similar  sym- 
metry of  crystals  and  angles  in  close  corre- 
spondence. (Such  an  accidental  resemblance  of 
the  crystal  forms  of  chemically  unrelated  sub- 
stances is  described  as  'isogonism.')  In  the  case 
of  salts,  the  chemical  component  which  seems 
mainly  to  condition  the  symmetry  of  the  mole- 
cule is  the  acid  radical,  the  metal  having  less 
influence  upon  the  crystal's  symmetry,  though 
nfTecting  the  size  of  crystal  angles.  (See  Mob- 
PH0TR0PI8M.)  The  metals  of  a  series  of  iso- 
morphous salts  are  said  to  be  isomorphous  ele- 
ments, and  it  is  found  that  for  the  most  part 
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they  are  of  the  same  or  related  groups  of  ele- 
ments.    See  Pebiodic  Law. 

When  a  substance  has  been  found  to  form 
crystals  of  more  than  one  kind  it  is  said  to  be 
dimorphous,  trimorphous,  or  polymorphous,  the 
term  dimorphous  being  used  in  a  general  sense 
to  describe  substances  which  exhibit  three  or 
more  as  well  aa  two  kinds  of  crystals.  Sulphur 
crystallizes  from  fusion  in  long  needle-like  crys- 
tals of  monoclinic  symmetry,  but  from  a  solution 
in  carbon  bisulphide  in  orthorhombic  crystals. 
Under  other  special  conditions  it  assumes  other 
kinds  of  symmetry.  '  Carbonate  of  lime,  which 
is  generally  found  crystallized  in  nature  as  hex- 
agonal (trigonal)  crystals  (calcite),  is  less  fre- 
quently found  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system,  and  with  different  physical 
properties  from  those  of  calcite.  As  explained 
above,  calcite  belongs  in  an  isomorphous  series 
with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  iron, 
carbonate  of  zinc,  etc.  Aragonite,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  member  of  a  different  isomorphous 
group  in  which  are  carbonate  of  strontium,  car- 
bonate of  barium,  and  carbonate  of  lead.  A 
double  group  of  this  kind  connected  by  a  dimor- 
phous substance  (carbonate  of  lime  as  calcite 
and  aragonite)  is  known  as  an  isodimorphous 
group  or  series.  See  Cbtstaixoobapht  ;  Chku- 
istby;  Atomic  Weights. 

ISOPEBIHETBIC  ZTOUBES  (from  Gk.  trot, 
itos,  equal  +  wtpiiuTpor,  perimetron,  perimeter, 
horn  wtpU  peri,  around  -|-  lUrpor,  metron,  meas- 
ure). Plane  figures  having  equal  perimeters.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  all  problems  which  de- 
manded the  statement  of  a  maximum  or  minimum 
property  of  functions  were  called  isoperimetric 
problems.  To  the  oldest  problems  of  this  kind 
belong  especially  those  in  which  one  curve  with 
a  maximum  or  minimum  property  was  to  be 
found  from  a  class  of  curves  of  equal  perimeters. 
That  the  circle,  of  all  isoperimetric  figures,  gives 
the  maximum  area  is  said, to  have  been  known 
to  Pythagoras.  In  the  writings  of  Pappus  a 
series  of  propositions  relating  to  figures  of  equal 
perimeters  is  found.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Italian  mathematicians  also  worked  on  prob- 
lems of  this  kind.  But  Bernoulli  (1696)  and 
Euler  (1744)  applied  the  calculus  of  variations 
to  these  problems,  and  Euler  gave  a  purely  ana- 
lytic treatment  in  his  celebrated  work,  Methodut 
Inveniendi  Lineas  Curvas.  .  .  .  This  theory 
culminated  in  the  calculus  of  variations,  La- 
grange supplying  the  appropriate  notation.  An 
illustration  of  problems  of  this  class  is  that  of 
Jakob  Bernoulli — of  all  Curves  of  the  same 
length  described  on  a  given  base,  to  determine  one 
such  that  the  area  of  a'second  curve,  each  of 
whose  ordinates  is  a  given  function  of  the  cor- 
responding ordinate  or  arc  of  the  first,  may  be 
a  maximum  or  a  minimum.     See  Maxima  and 

MrNIMA. 

ISOP'ODA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  taot, 
i»o»,  equal  +  watt,  pous,  foot).  An  order  of 
malaeostracous  crustaceans  of  the  section  Ar- 
throstraca,  mostly  aquatic — some  marine,  some 
inhabitants  of  fresh  waters — but  some  terres- 
trial, inhabiting  damp  places,  as  the  wood-louse 
and  the  like.  They  are  easily  recognized  by  the 
fact  that  the  body  is  flattened  dorso-ventrally, 
and  many  of  them— e.g.  the  'sowbug*  or  'pillbug* 
(Porcellio) — ^have  the  habit  of  rolling  up  into 
a  ball  with  the  head  tucked  safely  inward.  The 
Vot.  XI.— a. 
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first  segment  of  the  thorax  is  fused  with  the 
head,  but  the  remaining  seven  are  free,  and  bear 
limb-like  appendages  without  gills.  In  females 
the  basal  joints  of  several  of  these  appendages 
bear  lamella,  which  form  a  brood-pouch  for  the 
eggs.  There  is  never  any  carapace.  The  maxil- 
lipcds,  of  which  there  is  only  a  single  pair,  usu- 
ally fuse  to  form  a  sort  of  lower  lip.  The  ab- 
dominal appendages  are  biramose,  and  serve  for 
swimming  and  breathing;  the  most  anterior  pair 
are  usually  thick,  and  form  an  operculum  which 
serves  to  protect  the  more  delicate  appendages 
behind.  The  heart  is  situated  chiefly  in  the  ab- 
domen, but  extends  forward  a  short  distance  into 
the  thorax.  While  most  of  the  species  lead  a 
free  life,  some  of  the  marine  forms  (Cymothoa, 
etc.)  are  parasitic  on  fishes  or  on  other  crusta- 
ceans, or  bore  into  wood,  etc.  See  illustration 
under  Gbirble, 

One  group  (Bopyrida)  are  parasitic,  living 
under  the  carapace  of  various  shrimps.  The  fe- 
males of  Bopyrus  palcemoneticola  (Packard)  are 
many  times  larger  than  the  males,  and  are  much 
degenerated,  the  head  being  without  eyes  and 
appendages;  they  retain  their  position  on  their 
host  by  means  of  the  sharp,  hook-like  legs  around 
the  edge  of  the  body.  The  male  in  general  ap- 
pearance shows  but  slight  modifications  and  is 
about  one-fifth  as  large  as  the  female,  and  is 
lodged  partly  out  of  sight  under  the  ventral 
pl|ites  of  its  consort. 

Some  of  these  forms  are  notably  degenerate. 
The  Isopoda  are  a  comparatively  small  group, 
and  are  generally  small  individuals,  few  species 
reaching  a  length  of  one  inch,  except  in  the  colos- 
sal deep-sea  Baihynomua  giganteus,  dredged  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea  from  a  depth  of  nearly  a  mile. 
The  colors  are  usually  dull,  blackish,  gray,  or 
brown;  but  some  of  the  marine  forms  are  highly 
colored,  red  or  brown,  according  to  the  hue  of 
the  seaweed  they  rest  on. 

Fossil  isopods,  though  of  little  geological  im- 
portance, are  known  from  rocks  as  early  as  tho 
Upper  Devonian  and  Carboniferous;  also  from 
the  Jurassic  limestones  of  Bavaria  and  other 
Mesozoic  formations.  Most  of  them  have  some 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  marine  Sphieroma, 
and  to  the  terrestrial  wood-lice  of  modem  time. 
See  Cbustacea. 

I'SOQTTIK'OLINE.    See  Quinoline. 

ISOSPONDYLI,  I'sA-spSn'dMl  (Neo-Lat.  nom. 
pi.,  from  Gk.  fjot,  isos,  equal  -f  <rrirSv\ot,  spon- 
dfflos,  vertebra).  An  order  of  teleost  fishes,  the 
soft-rayed  fishes.  They  have  the  anterior  verte- 
brs  simple,  unmodified;  the  mesocoracoid  arch 
is  always  well  developed,  and  the  strong  shoulder- 
girdle  is  connected  with  the  cranium.  There  are 
no  auditory  ossicles.  The  scales  usually  are 
cycloid,  the  ventral  fins  abdominal.  It  is  a 
large  group,  comprising  the  tarpons,  lady- fishes, 
herrings,  shads,  sardines,  anchovies,  menhadens, 
salmons,  trouts,  whitefishes,  and  related  fami- 
lies, and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  Iniomi 
(q.v.)  also.  Consult  Jordan  and  Evermann, 
Fishes  of  Northern  and  Middle  America  (Wash- 
ington, 1896). 

ISOTHE&AI.  (l-s5th'$r-a1)  ZJITES,  or  ISO- 
THEB.S  (from  Gk.  hot,  iso»,  equal  +  ei/xn, 
theroa,  summer).  Lines  that  connect  together 
places  that  have  the  same  mean  summer  tem- 
perature. 
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ISOTEEBMAI.,  I'sO-th^r'mal  (from  6k.  foot, 
Uos,  equal  +  04piiri,  thermi,  beat).  In  physics, 
an  isothermal  is  a  line  drawn  on  any  diagram 
BO  as  to  represent  the  successive  values  of  the 
properties  of  a  body  as  it  undergoes  certain 
changes,  the  temperature  being  kept  constant. 
Thus,  if  the  properties  of  the  body  which  are 
to  be  observed  and  noted  are  its  pressure  and 
volume,  the  isothermal  curves  are  drawn  on  a 
diagram  having  pressure  and  volume  as  ordinates 
and  abscissffi.  The  isothermals  of  a  typical  sub- 
stance, carbonic-acid  gas,  CO^  in  the  form  of 
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vapor  and  liquid,  are  given  in  the  accompanying 
figure.  Considering  any  of  the  lower  curves — 
i.e.  the  isothermals  for  temperatures  less  than 
31°  C. — it  is  seen  to  consist  of  three  parts;  the 
nearly  vertical  portion  is  the  isothermal  for  the 
liquid;  the  horizontal  portion,  for  the  process  of 
evaporation  of  the  liauid ;  the  curve  at  the  right, 
which  is  nearly  an  hyperbola,  is  for  the  vapor 
after  all  the  liquid  has  evaporated.  The  isother- 
mals for  temperatures  higher  than  31°  C.  do 
not  have  any  horizontal  portion,  showing  that 
as  the  gaseous  substance  is  compressed  at  these 
temperatures  it  never  condenses  and  becomes  a 
liquid — if  it  did  condense,  the  curve  would  be- 
come horizontal,  because  when  the  temperature 
is  kept  constant  the  pressure  of  the  condensing 
vapor  does  not  change.  (See  Heat.)  There- 
fore, if  the  gas  is  to  be  liquefied,  it  must  be  at 
a  temperature  lower  than  31°  C. — i.e.  lower 
than  the  temperature  corresponding  to  the  first 
isothermal  which  does  not  have  a  horizontal  por- 
tion. This  temperature  is  called  the  'critical' 
temperature. 

ISOTEEBMAL  UNES,  or  Isothebhs.  In 
meteorology,  lines  that  connect  places  having  the 
same  temperature  for  a  day,  month,  or  for  any 
given  interval  of  time.  Systems  of  isothermal 
lines  for  daily  maps,  as  well  as  for  monthly  and 
annual  means,  present  in  a  very  graphic  manner 
the  prevailing  temperature  conditions,  and  are 


therefore  of  universal  use  in  meteorology.  They 
teem  to  have  been  first  used  by  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  in  1817;  but  lines  of  equal  departure 
from  normal  values  were  independently  used  by 
Brands  in  his  studies  of  the  daily  weather  map 
and  the  storms  of  Europe.  Isothermal  lines  co- 
incide only  accidentally,  if  at  all,  with  small 
circles  of  latitude,  owing  to  the  great  influence 
of  the  distribution  of  Und  and  water  on  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  The  temperatures  ob- 
served at  the  respective  stations  must  be  cor- 
rected or  reduced  to  the  standard  level  surface 
of  the  ^lobe,  in  order  that  thiey  may  be  compar- 
able with  each  other.  This  reduction  intro- 
duces discrepancies,  but  there  are  many  reasons 
for  retaining  it.  The  rate  of  reduction  adopted 
by  Hann  and  other  climatologists  is  0.50°  C. 
per  100  meters,  or  1°  F.  for  370  feet.  If  a  chart 
has  been  constructed  using  this  rate  of  reduction, 
and  one  should  desire  to  know  the  temperature 
at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  whose  altitude  is  given, 
we  have  but  to  read  from  the  chart  the  tempera- 
ture at  sea-level,  apply  the  reduction  to  the  given 
altitude,  and  get  at  once  approximately  the 
temperature  of  the  summit.  The  accuracy  of  this 
method  is,  however,  limited  by  the  fact  that  the 
rate  of  diminution  of  temperature  varies  so 
much  that  the  adoption  of  an  average  rate  is 
liable  to  lead  us  astray.  Charts  of  isotherms 
for  each  month  of  the  year  and  for  the  whole 
globe  have  been  constructed,  first  by  Buchan, 
and  afterwards  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  and  were  published  in  full  in  1000  in  ele- 
gant style  in  Bartholomew's  Physical  Atlas.  Iso- 
thermal lines  can  be  calculated  and  drawn  for  the 
upper  levels  of  the  atmosphere  by  using  observa- 
tions on  mountain-tops  and  in  balloons  and  kites. 
Lines  of  this  character  were  first  drawn  by  Herge- 
sell  for  Europe  for  certain  days  in  1898-1000,  on 
which  sufficient  data  were  collected  by  means  of 
balloons  and  kites.  These  lines  show  that  large 
variations  in  temperature  occur  at  the  highest 
attainable  levels,  and  that  the  atmosphere  in 
general  is  a  mixture  of  masses  of  descending 
cold  air  and  ascending  warm  air.  See  charts 
under  Temperature,  Terrestrial;  and  Distri- 
bution' OF  Animals;  also  articles  Climate; 
Distribution  of  Animals;  HErrEOROLooT. 

IS0X7A&D,  i'zCS'ar',  NiccoLd.  known  as 
Niccol6  de  Malte  in  France  (1775-1818).  An 
Italian  composer  and  musician,  bom  in  Malta. 
He  was  educated  for  the  navy,  and  afterwards 
entered  commercial  life;  but  meanwhile  he  stud- 
ied the  piano  under  Pin  in  Paris,  and  harmony 
under  Vella  and  Azopardi  in  Malta.  Later, 
while  in  Italy,  he  received  further  instruction 
from  Amendola,  Sala,  and  Guglielmi.  In  1795 
he  produced  his  first  opera  L'avviso  at  maritati. 
The  reputation  gained  by  several  works  of  the 
kind  obtained  for  him  the  position  of  fehapel- 
master  to  the  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem 
in  Malta.  In  1798  he  went  to  Paris,  and  met 
there  Rodolphe  Kreutzer,  who  collaborated  with 
liiro  in  two  of  his  operas.  One  of  his  first  suc- 
cesses was  .Mic/iel-An.Qe  (1802).  He  also  be- 
came known  as  a  pianist.  He  wrote,  for  the 
Opfra  Comique  until  Boieldieu's  growing  popu- 
larity, and  the  election  in  1817  of  that  composer 
to  the  Academy,  an  honor  which  Isouard  covet- 
ed, caused  him  to  abandon  himself  to  dissipa- 
tion. The  next  year  he  died  of  consumption. 
He  had  much  dramatic  tact,  his  music  is  always 
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simple  and  gay,  never  trivial  or  vulgar,  and 
he  had  the  excellent  librettos  of  HofTmann  and 
Etienne  to  work  upon.  Of  his  thirty-three  oiieras, 
the  following  are  the  best  known:  Le  medecin 
tare  (1803);  L'intrigue  aux  fenitres  (1805); 
Cendrillon  (1810);  Le  siige  de  U^zUres,  with 
Cherubini,  Catel,  and  Boieldieu  (1814)  ;  Joconde 
(1814);  Jeannot  et  Collin  (1814);  and  Aladin, 
ou  la  iampe  merveilletise,  completed  by  Benin- 
cori  (1822). 

ISPAHAN,  «'8p&-han'.  The  former  capital 
and  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Persia,  situated 
on  the  river  Zendeh  Rud,  over  200  miles  south 
of  Teheran,  the  present  capital  (Map:  Persia, 
D  4).  The  surrounding  country  is  of  remarkable 
natural  beauty,  and  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  half-ruined  city.  The  ancient  walls  of 
Ispahan  have  a  length  of  about  23  miles,  but 
only  a  small  part  of  the  area  inclosed  is  in- 
habited, the  remainder  being  a  succession  of 
ruined  castles,  mosques,  and  schools,  which  tes- 
tify to  the  former  splendor  of  the  city.  The 
centre  of  the  city  is  occupied  by  a  magnificent 
plaza  laid  out  by  Shah  Abbas,  and  formerly 
surrounded  by  fine  structures.  Of  the  few  build- 
ings which  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time, 
the  palace  of  Shah  Abbas,  known  as  Chehel 
Situn,  or  Hall  of  Many  Columns,  is  probably 
the  finest.  A  row  of  twenty  graceful  columns 
extends  along  the  front  portal,  supporting  a  mag- 
nificently ornamented  roof.  Behind  the  columns 
is  a  spacious  hall  with  mirror-covered  walls  and 
a  fountain  in  the  centre.  Besides  this  hall  there 
is  a  large  rpom  containing  six  large  oil  paint- 
ings depicting  scenes  from  the  life  of  Shah  Abbas. 
On  the  southeastern  side  of  the  plaza  stands 
the  great  mosque,  Mesjid-i-Shah,  erected  in 
the  ^ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
presenting,  even  in  its  ruined  state,  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  Eastern  architecture.  Oh  the  western 
side  of  the  royal  grounds  is  situated  a  magnifi- 
cent palace  known  under  the  name  of  Hasht 
Behetht,  or  'Eight  Paradises,'  built  by  Shah 
Suleiman  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  orna- 
mented with  fountains.  On  the  western  side  is 
the  mosque  of  Sheikh-Lutfallah,  with  its  dome 
of  enamded  tiles,  and  at  the  northwestern  end  is 
the  entrance  to  the  extensive  covered  bazaars 
of  the  city,  which  have  a  total  length  of  over  two 
miles. 

The  Zendeh  Rud,  on  which  the  town  is  situat- 
ed, is  crossed  by  five  bridges,  of  which  that  of 
Ali  Verdi  Khan  is  especially  remarkable,  both 
for  its  sire  and  for  its  architectural  beauty. 
Industrially  Ispahan  is  still  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance. Its  chief  products  are  silk,  woolen, 
and  cotton  s;oods,  jewelry,  arms,  leather  goods, 
and  footwear.  The  town  derives  also  consider- 
able commercial  importance  from  its  position  on 
the  main  route  from  Abushehr  to  Teheran.  A 
little  way  south  of  Ispahan  is  situated  the  Ar- 
menian settlement  of  Julfa,  which  contains  the 
entire  European  colony  of  Ispahan.  It  was 
founded  in  tjie  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  at  one  time  had  an  Armenian  popula- 
tion of  30,000,  which  was  reduced  through  perse- 
cution to  about  2000.  It  has  a  number  of  Chris- 
tian churches  and  several  schools.  The  popula- 
tion of  Ispahan  is  estimated  at  from  60,000  to 
80,000.  Ispahan  is  said  by  Persian  writers  to  have 
been  founded  by  some  of  the  Jews  who  were  led 
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into  captivity  by  Xebuchadnezzar.  It  was  a  trad- 
ing town  of  importance,  and  the  capital  of  Irak, 
under  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  It  was  taken  by 
Timur  in  1392,  when  70,000  of  the  inhabitants  are 
said  to  have  been  massacred.  During  the  seven- 
teenth century,  under  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  it  be- 
came the  capital  of  Persia,  and  reached  the  climax 
of  its  prosperity.  It  is  said  to  have  had  between 
000,000  and  1,000,000  inhabitants.  It  was  then 
the  emporium  of  the  Asiatic  world;  the  mer- 
chandise of  all  nations  enriched  its  bazaars,  and 
ambassadors  from  Europe  and  the  East  crowded 
its  Court.  In  1722  it  was  devastated  by  the 
Afghans,  and  some  time  afterwards  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  Teheran  (q.v.). 

ISFICA,  e'Bp«-k4,  Val  d'.  a  valley  in  South- 
eastern Sicily,  five  miles  southeast  of  Modica. 
It  is  seven  miles  long,  and  is  famous  for  its  grot- 
toes, containing  graves.  In  the  fourth  century, 
as  numerous  inscriptions  show,  these  grottoes 
were  used  by  Christians  as  tombs. 

ISBAEIi,  Iz'rti-Sl.    See  Jacob. 

ISRAEL,  KiNQDOM  OF.    See  Jews. 

ISBAEL  IN  EaTFT.  An  oratorio  in  Eng- 
lish by  Handel   (1739). 

ISKAELITES,  Iz'r&-«1-It3.    See  Jews. 

ISBASlS,  e8'r&-fils',  Josef  (1824—).  A 
Dutch  genre  painter,  bom  at  Groningen  in  North 
Holland.  He  is  of  Jewish  parentage,  and  was 
intended  for  a  commercial  career,  but  he  early 
showed  a  taste  for  art,  and  was  sent  to  Amster- 
dam, .where  he  studied  under  Kruseman  and 
Pieneman.  Afterwards  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Picot  and  Scheffer,  and  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  in  l*aris,  under  Delaroche.  In  1848  he 
returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  for  several  years 
painted  historical  pictures,  still  influenced  by  his 
last  master,  Delaroche.  His  real  style  was  not 
revealed  until  his  return  from  Zandvoort,  a  fish- 
ing village  near  Haarlem,  where  he  had  gone 
for  his  health.  He  continued  to  live  principally 
at  Amsterdam  until  he  settled  at  The  Hague  in 
1870.  In  1862  his  pictures  "The  Cradle"  and 
"The  Shipwrecked  Mariner,"  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don, excited  much  interest.  "The  Cradle,"  with 
its  intimate  charm,  and  touch  of  agreeable  senti- 
mentality, was  typical  of  many  of  the  interiors, 
both  in  oil  and  water-color,  that  he  executed 
afterwards.  An  example  of  this  later  painting 
is  "Expectation,"  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York  City.  It  is  a  moving,  homely  pic- 
ture of  the  genre  he  made  famous  bv  "Interior  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Katwijk"  ( 1867 )  ;  "The 
Frugal  Meal;"  "The  Silent  House,"  in  the  Glas- 
gow Museum;  "An  Interior,"  in  the  Dordrecht 
Gallery;  "Alone  in  the  World,"  Amsterdam  Gal- 
lery; "A  Son  of  God's  People,"  "Before  Parting," 
"Through  Darkness  to  Light."  His  "David  Be- 
fore Saul"  is  in  a  different  manner.  As  he 
grerw  older,  his  work  gained  in  breadth  and  poetic 
power.  The  studies  of  fisher-folk,  by  which  he 
is  equally  well  known,  include  the  rather  melo- 
dramatic "Shipwrecked  Mariner;"  "The  Zand- 
voort Fisherman,"  in  the  Amsterdam  Gallery; 
and  his  great  canvas  "The  Toilers  of  the  Sea," 
which  with  "Between  the  Field  and  Seashore," 
and  "The  Bric-ft-brac  Dealer,"  won  medals  of 
honor  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  He  also 
received  a  gold  medal  at  the  Universal  Exposi- 
tion of  1889.  Israels  is  often  compared  with 
Millet,  but  to  Millet's  repose  he  nearly  always 
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added  pathcs.  His  general  treatment  is  broad 
and  realistic,  and  his  color,  at  first  pronounced, 
•was  afterwards  modified  with  peculiar,  misty 
atmospheric  effects.  Israels's  etchings  arc  nota- 
ble for  their  simplicity  and  sureness  of  touch. 
Consiilt:  Netcher  and  Zilchem,  Josef  Israels, 
Vhomtne  et  I'artiste  (Amsterdam,  1891);  Ma- 
ther, History  of  Modem  Painting  (New  York, 
1896). 

ISBAFIIt,  es'r&-fel'.  The  archangel  of  music, 
who,  according  to  later  Mohammedan  belief,  will 
sound  the  last  trump  on  the  day  of  resurrection, 
standing  upon  the  rock  of  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem calling  mankind  to  the  last  judgment.  His 
playing  will  be  one  of  the  delights  of  paradise. 
The  name  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Koran 
or  Traditions.  He  is,  however,  supposed  by 
commentators  to  be  the  angel  mentioned  in 
Suras  XX.  107,  1.  40,  and  liv.  6.  Like  much  of 
the  angelology  of  Mohammedanism,  this  repre- 
sents a  superstructure  due  to  later  Jewish  and 
Christian  influences. 

ISSACHAB,  is's&kar.  (1)  One  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  descended  according  to  the  Book  of 
Genesis  (xxx.  17)  from  Issachar,  the  ninth  son 
of  Jacob  and  fifth  of  Leah.  The  name  is  ex- 
plained as  meaning  'there  is  reward,'  and  is 
interpreted  by  the  Yahwistic  writer  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  'mandrakes'  with  which  Leah  "hired' 
her  husband  from  her  sister  Rachel  (Gen.  xxx. 
16)  ;  by  the  Elohist  as  Leah's  reward  for  giving 
her  handmaid  Zilpah  to  Jacob  (xxx.  18).  A 
plausible  conjecture  is  that  the  real  meaning  ifi 
'hired  laborer,'  and  that  the  name  is  due  to  the 
subject  condition  of  the  tribe  at  some  period 
of  its  history  (cf.  Gen.  xlix.  14-15).  The  tribe's 
lot  in  Palestine  included  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon, 
but  the  Canaanites  were  but  imperfectly  dis- 
possessed. Deborah  and  Barak  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  tribe,  also  Baasha,  third 
king  of  Israel  (I.  Kinp  xv.  27).  The  reference 
to  Issachar  in  the  blessmg  of  Moses  ( Deut.  xxxiii. 
18-19)  has  been  thought  to  tefer  to  sanctuaries 
in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  which  were  visited 
by  non-Israelites  (probably  Phcenicians)  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Issacharites. 

(2)  A  character  in  Drvden's  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  representing  T'homas  Thyme,  mur- 
dered because  of  his  attentions  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
Percy. 

ISSIK-KTTI.,  «s's6k-kool'.  A  lake  in  the  Cen- 
tral Asiatic  Province  of  Semiryetchensk,  Russia, 
Iving  to  the  south  of  Lake  Balkash  (Map:  Asia, 
G  4).  It  is  about  38  miles  in  width  and  112 
miles  long,  with  an  estimated  area  of  over  2000 
square  miles.  It  receives  a  number  of  small 
streams,  and  its  water  is  brakish ;  its  _  shores 
are  low  and  sparsely  inhabited.  The  chief  set- 
tlement is  Przhevalsk.  situated  on  the  eastern 
shore  and  named  in  honor  of  the  famous  explorer 
Przhevalsky. 

ISSLAITD,  Island.  In  the  Nibelungenlied 
(q.v.).  the  Kingdom  of  Bruphilda. 

ISSOTTDinT,  «'s5f)'d5N'.  The  capital  of  an 
nrrondissement  in  the  Department  of  Indre, 
France,  situated  on  the  river  Thfolle,  on  the  rail- 
road from  Orleans  to  Limoges,  22  miles  southwest 
of  Bourges  (Map:  France.  H  5) .  It  has  a  munici- 
pal college,  a  library,  and  a  museum,  the  latter 
inistnlled  in  an  ancient  building  known  as  the 
White  Tower.  It  has  quarries  of  lithographic 
stone  and  manufactures  of  textiles.     The  town 
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dates  from  ante-Roman  times,  but  it  has  pre- 
served few  ancient  remains,  as  it  has  often  been 
ravaged  by  wars,  and  has  been  several  times  de- 
stroyed by  fire.    Population,  in  1901,  14,222. 

ISSUE  (OF.  issue,  eissue,  essue,  Kr.  issue, 
from  OF.  issir,  eissir,  to  go  out,  from  Lat.  exire, 
to  go  out,  from  ex,  out  -f  ire,  to  go).  In  legal 
procedure,  the  stage  of  an  action  when,  in  the 
course  of  pleading,  the  parties  come  to  a  point 
which  is  affirmed  by  the  one  and  denied  by  the 
other.  The  term  is  derived  from  exitus,  and 
denotes  that  the  pleadings  have  come  to  an  end. 
The  litigants  are  at  issue.  It  is  also  used  to 
designate  the  point  or  question  thus  raised  by 
the  pleadings.  In  this  sense  the  issue  may  be 
one  either  of  law  or  of  fact.  If  the  former,  it 
is  decided  by  the  court  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury;  if  the  latter,  it  is  determined  by  a 
jury,  or,  in  equity  practice,  by  a  judge.  In  some 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  issues  of  both  kinds 
may  by  consent  of  parties  be  tried  by  a  referee. 
An  issue  of  fact  arises  when  a  material  matter 
of  fact  is  asserted  by  one  party  and  denied  by 
the  other.  An  issue  of  law  arises  when .  one 
party,  admitting  for  the  purposes  of  the  issue 
that  the  facts  alleged  by  his  adversary  are  true, 
denies  that  they  are  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
cause  of  action  or  a  defence. 

When  a  court  of  law  or  equity  is  sitting 
without  a  jury,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
question  of  fact  arises  upon  which  the  decision 
of  a  jury  is  desired.  A  fictitious  suit  is  there- 
upon framed,  involving  the  point  in  question, 
and  brought  to  trial  before  a  jury  summoned 
for  the  purpose.  The  verdict  rendered,  being 
returned  to  the  court,  is  accepted  as  a  settlement 
of  the  issue  of  fact,  and  the  trial  of  the  cause 
out  of  which  that  issue  grew  thereupon  proceeds. 
In  some  States  a  feigned  issue  in  such  cases 
is  not  required,  the  actual  question  as  it  arises 
being  submitted  to  a  jury  by  order  of  court.  See 
General  Issue;  and  consult  the  works  referred 
to  under  Pleading. 

IS'SUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'I<r<r4i).  An  ancient 
seaport  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name  (now  the 
Gulf  of  Iskanderun)  in  Cilicia,  Asia  Minor.  It 
possessed  great  strategic  importance  in  ancient 
times  on  account  of  its  position  on  the  narrow 
defile  leading  from  Syria  into  Cilicia.  At  Issus 
Alexander  the  Great  overwhelmed  Darius  (b.c. 
333).  Nearby,  Septimius  Severus  overthrew  Pes- 
cennius  Niger,  his  rival  for  the  Imperial  throne, 
A.D.  194,  and  in  the  neighborhood  the  Emperor 
Heraclius  defeated  the  Persians  in  a.d.  622. 
The  exact  site  of  Issus  has  not  been  determined. 

ISSY,  *'s*'.  A  town  in  the  French  Depart- 
ment of  Seine,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
southwest  of  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  street  railway.  It  has  a  seminary,  a  castle, 
and  a  home  for  the  aged.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  paint,  oil,  etc.  The  fortifications 
of  Issy  suffered  considerably  during  the  siege 
of  Paris  in  1870-71,  but  have  since  been  re- 
stored.   Population,  in  1901,  16,639. 

ISTEB.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Danube 
in  its  lower  course. 

ISTHMIA,  Is'mI-&,  or  ISTHMIAIf  OAKES. 
See  Isthmus. 

ISTHKIAir  CANALS.  See  Nicabaoca 
Canal;  Panama  Canal. 
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ISTHHIAK  ODES  (Gk.  'Icrflfuowico*,  Isth- 
mionikai,  victors  in  the  Isthmian  games).  Poems 
of  Pindar  (q.v.)  celebrating  the  victors  in  the 
Isthmian  games. 

ISTHMUS,  Is'mfls   (Lat.  isthmus,  from  Gk. 
lt0tL6t,   isthmos,   narrow    passage   between    two 
seas).      In  geography,  a  narrow   neck   of  land 
joining  two  portions  of  land.    The  name  Isthmus 
was  by  the  ancients  often  employed  without  any 
addition  to  designate  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  join- 
ing the  Peloponnesus  to  continental  Hellas.    At 
the  southeast  of  the  Isthmus,  was  a  sacred  pre- 
cinetcontaining  templesof  Poseidonand  Pal»mon- 
Melicertes,  where  were  celebrated  the  Isthmian 
Games,  one  of  the  four  great  national  festivals 
of  Greece.    According  to  legend,  they  were  esUb- 
lished    by    Poseidon    or    Sisyphus    in    honor   of 
Melicertes,  or  by  Theseus  after  his  victory  oyer 
Sinis    in    honor   of    Poseidon,   a    version   which 
explained    the    right    of   the    Athenians    to   the 
seats  of  honor.     The  regular  celebration  of  the 
games    was   dated   from   B.C.    582.     The   games 
geeni  to  have  been  held  every  two  years,  in  the 
spring  of  the  second  and  fourth  years  of  eadi 
Olympiad.     The  prizes  were  a  palm  branch  and 
wreath  of  parsley  during  the  Greek  period,  but 
under  the  Roman  Empire  a  wreath  of  fir  was 
substituted.     The  games  were  in  charge  of  the 
Corinthians,  and  the  craitests  seem  to  have  been 
those  usual  at  Olympia   (see  Olympic  Games), 
to  which  later  musical  competitions  were  added. 
After  the  fall  of  Corinth    (B.C.  ,146)    the  Sicy- 
onians  continued  the  games,  until  the  reSstablish- 
ment  of  the  city  by  Julius  Csesar.    The  contests 
were  open  to  all  Greeks  except  the  Eleans.    The 
site   of   the  games   has   been  excavated  by  the 
French.    Near  the  site  of  the  Isthmian  sanctuary 
can  be  seen  remains  of  the  Diolkos  or  railway 
by  which,   in   ancient  times,   small   ships   were 
transported  across  the  Isthmus;  and  somewhat 
to  the  north  can  be  traced  the  ancient  wall  by 
which,  at  various  times,  the  Peloponnesus  was 
protected  against  invasion.    The  extant  remains 
belong  chiefly  to  the  later  Roman  Empire  or  the 
period  of  Venetian  rule.    Consult  Gazette  archi- 
ologique   (Paris,  1884-85).     See  Cobinth,  Gulf 
or;   Cobinth  Canal. 

ISTIB,  e-step',  or  SHTIPI<rE,  shtlp^yS.  A 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  Vilayet  pf 
KoBSOvo.  situated  about  18  miles  east  of  Kiiprili 
(Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  D  4).  It  has  a  num- 
ber of  mosques  and  a  fine  bazaar.  Its  trade 
is  of  considerable  importance;- the  population  is 
estimated  at  10,000. 

ISTBXA>  Is'trl-ft.  An  Austrian  margraviate 
and  crownland,  forming  part  of  the  modern  divi- 
sion called  KUstenland,  or  Coast  Districts  (Map: 
Austria-Hungary,  C  4).  It  consists  of  a  penin- 
sula, the  ancient  Histria,  projecting  into  the 
northeast  part  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  the 
islands  of  Veglia,  Cherso,  and  a  few  others,  cov- 
ering a  total  area  of  1910  square  miles.  The 
peninsula  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Triest, 
G6rz  and  Gradisca,  and  Camiola,  on  the  east  by 
Fiume,  Croatia,  and  the  Bay  of  Quarnero,  and  on 
the  south  and  west  by  the  Adriatic.  The  penin- 
sula has  well-indented  coasts,  and  is  traversed 
by  a  chain  of  rocky  mountains  from  north  to 
south,  culminating  in  the  peak  of  Monte 
Maggiore,  nearly  4600  feet  high.  The  shores 
are  generally  precipitous.  The  chief  streams  are 
the  Arsa  in  the  east  and  the  Quieto  in  the  west. 
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The  climate  is  very  warm  and  dry.    The  severe 
winds  along  the  coasts  are  greatly  feared  by  the 
inhabitants.     Istria  has  little  land  adapted  for 
tillage,  but  its  pasture  lands  are  extensive  as 
well  as  its  forests.    The  climate  is  favorable  to 
the  cultivation  of  southern  fruits,  such  as  olives 
and  figs.    Istria  also  produces  an  excellent  grape, 
and  its  wines  are  famous.    Of  mineral  products 
it  yields  chiefly  alum,  lignite,  and  salt.    The  large 
forests  furnish  good  material  for  ships,  and  ship- 
building is  a  very  extensive  industiy.    The  sca- 
lishing  is  also  important.     The  manufacturing 
industries  are  as  yet  undeveloped.    Owing  to  its 
numerous  harbors  Istria  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant   commercial    districts    of    Austria,    and 
Pola,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  is  the 
chief  naval  station  of  the  Empire.     The  total 
shipping  of  all  the  Istrian  harbors  amounts  to 
about   6,500,000    tons    annually.      Istria   has    a 
separate  Diet  of  33  members,  and  sends  5  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Austrian 
Reichsrat.      For   administrative    purposes    it  _  is 
divided  into  six  districts  and  the  municipality 
of  Rovigno.     The  population  in   1900  was  344,- 
173,  an  increase  of  8.4  per  cent,  for  the  decade. 
The    population    is    almost    exclusively    Roman 
Catholic.     About  40  per  cent,  of  the  people  are 
Serbo-Croats,  and  about  34   per  cent.   Italians. 
The  capital  is  the  little  town  of  Parenzo.     The 
ancient  Istrians  belonged  to  the  stock  of  Illyr- 
ians,  like  them  were  pirates,  and  were  subjected 
by  the  Romans  under  C.  Claudius,  b.c.  177.    Part 
of  their  country  was  later  united  to  Italy,  part 
to  Illyricum.    It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths 
in  the   fifth  century.     In   the   seventh   century 
Slavic  peoples  penetrated  into  the  region.    In  the 
course  of  the  Middle  Ages  parts  of  Istria  were 
at  different  times  under  the  rule  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors,  the  Franks,  the  dukes  of  Carin- 
thia,  margraves  of  various  petty  German  houses, 
the   Patriarch   of   Aquileja,   the  Venetians,   the 
coxmts  of  Gorz,  and  the  House  of  Austria,  the 
bulk  of  the  peninsula  finally  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians  and  the  northeastern  or 
(jcrman  portion   in   those  of  Austria.     On   the 
extinction  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  in  1797,  the 
whole  of  Istria  became  an  Austrian  possession. 

ISTTTItlZ,  6'st55-r6th',  Fbancisco  Xavieb  db 
(1790-1871).  A  Spanish  statesman,  bom  at 
Cadiz.  An  ardent  patriot,  he  was  a  leader  in 
the  Revolution  of  1820,  and  three  years  later 
presided  at  the  Cortes,  and  voted  against  the 
Royalists.  This  stand  caused  his  exile,  and 
he  remained  in  England  until  the  amnesty  of 
1834.  In  1836  he  was  made  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Premier.  Forced  to  yield  his  port- 
folio during  the  Revolution  of  the  following 
August,  he  became  president  of  the  Cortes  in 
1838.  He  was  now  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Queen 
Maria  Christina,  and  continued  to  advance  her 
interest  and  the  French  alliance  by  everj'  means 
in  his  power.  Premier  again  in  1846,  his  Minis- 
try was  of  short  duration,  but  he  afterwards 
represented  his  country  at  the  Court  of  Saint 
James  (1850-54),  at  Saint  Petersburg  (18.56), 
and  at  Paris  (1863-64).  The  revolution  of  1808 
caused  his  permanent  retirement. 

ISTTUBBAS.     See  Isenbbas. 

ISWABA,  ^h'wft-rA  (Skt.  Ijfenra,  lord).  An 
epithet  applied  to  different  Hindu  divinities,  but 
in  mythological  acceptation  it  mostly  designates 
Siva  (q.v.). 
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ITA,  «-tfl^    SeeAlTA. 

IT'ACOI/UMITE  (from  Itaeolumi,  a  moun- 
tain in  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil).  A  schistose,  light- 
colored  lock  composed  largely  of  quartz  grainij, 
but  also  containing  mica,  chlorite,  talc,  and  other 
minerals.  It  occurs  in  thin  plates,  which  com- 
monly possess  the  property  of  flexibility  and  can 
be  bent  backward  and  forward  like  a  piece  of 
sole-leather.  The  cause  of  this  flexibility  is 
generally  assigned  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
quartz  grains;  the  latter,  according  to  some  ob- 
8cr>'ers,  are  elongated  and  have  reentrant  and 
projecting  surfaces  which  articulate  like  joints. 
Itacolumite  is  associated  with  the  crystalline 
schists  of  Brazil,  where  it  covers  large  areas  and 
is  also  found  along  the  southern  Appalachians 
in  the  United  States.  The  source  of  the  Brazil- 
ian diamond  has  been  referred  to  itacolumite. 

ITAOAKI,  6'tft-gft'k*,  TaisOke  (1838—).  A 
Japanese  statesman,  called  the  'Rousseau  of 
Japan.'  He  was  bom  in  the  Province  of  Tosa, 
island  of  Shikoku.  He  received  the  usual  edu- 
cation of  a  samurai,  or  military  gentleman,  and 
when  a  young  man  became  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  the  Mikado's  supremacy  as  against  the  his- 
toric usurpation  of  the  Shcgun  in  Yedo.  In  the 
Civil  War  of  1868  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Imperial  general  Arisugawa-no-Miya,  and  was 
especially  active  in  the  campaign  against  Aidz'u 
in  northern  Hondo.  After  the  Restoration  in 
Tokio,  he  was  made  one  of  the  Privy  Councilors 
to  the  Emperor,  and  held  that  office  from  1871  to 
1873.  He  resigned  because  he,  with  Saigo  Taka- 
mori  of  the  Satsuma  clan,  advocated  war  with 
Korea  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to 
continue  the  tribute  which  had  been  paid  for 
centuries  to  the  Shogun's  Government,  and  the 
further  refusal  of  Korea  "to  acknowledge  the 
Jilikado  ns  Emperor  of  Japan  or  to  have  any 
official  relations  with  his  Government,  which  it 
lic'ld  to  be  in  league  with  the  Western  bar- 
barians." The  war  party  failed,  however,  and 
Ttagaki,  believing  that  his  countrymen  would 
liave  favored  such  a  war  had  any  political  ma- 
chinery existed  for  making  known  their  views, 
became  an  ardent  advocate  of  representative 
government  based  on  the  system  of  Great  Brit- 
ain or  the  United  States.  '  When,  in  1877,  the 
Satsuma  Rebellion  broke  out  under  Saigo,  Ita- 
gaki  made  fresh  efforts,  by  peaceful  agitation, 
for  constitutional  government.  He  organized  the 
first  political  party  in  Japan  (Jiyu-to,  or  Lib- 
erals), contending  that  in  the  (Constitution  prom- 
ised by  the  Emperor  it  should  be  provided  that 
the  Ministry  should  be  responsible  to  the  Par- 
liament and"  not  to  the  throne.  In  1878  he  was 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  1880.  After  much  hesitation  be  ac- 
cept(>d  the  title  and  decoration  of  Count  in  1887. 
In  1898  the  Liberals,  under  Itagaki.  united  with 
the  Progressives  under  Okuma,  and  the  fusion 
was  called  the  Constitutional  Party,  which  had 
a  large  majority  in  the  I.ower  House.  The  Em- 
peror thereupon  invited  Counts  Okuma  and  Ita- 
gaki to  form  a  Cabinet  (Itagaki  holding  the 
portfolio  for  Home  Affairs),  which,  however, 
lasted  but  six  months,  when  the  Ministers  re- 
signed and  the  party  resolved  itself  into  its  old 
elements.  Itagaki  has  all  along  been,  and  still 
is.  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  adoption 
of  the  British  or  United  States  constitutional 
system  as  against  that  based  on  the  German, 


drafted  by  Ito  and  adopted  in  1889.  He  Is  a 
Christian  in  faith  and  was  long  an  officer  of 
the  Church. 

ITAI.IAN  ASCHTTECTTTBE.  A  term  used 
by  certain  English  writers  to  designate  the  Renais- 
sance style  of  architecture  because  it  originated 
in  Italy.    See  Renaissance  Abt. 

TTAT.TATJ  BAND.    See  Acoustus's  Band. 

ITALIAN  LAKaXXAOE.  That  one  of  the 
Romance  languages,  or  modem  descendants  of 
Latin,  which  is  spoken  in  the  Italian  Peninsula, 
in  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia,  in  a  portion  of 
Switzerland,  and  Southwestem  Austria  (Tyrol, 
Istria,  Dalmatia,  Triest),  in  Malta,  and  in  a 
small  district  in  the  southeast  comer  of  France. 
The  term  Italian  may  denote  generically  the 
Romance  dialects  of  the  regions  mentioned,  or  it 
roav  be  used  to  indicate  their  common  medium 
of  literature  and  culture,  the  dialect  of  Tuscany. 
Literary  Italian  was  given  permanent  importance 
when  Dante  and  the  writers  of  the  fourteenth 
century  adopted  the  Tuscan  dialect  as  the  idiom 
of  their  works.  The  dialects  at  large  diverge  so 
much  that  a  native  of  the  south  of  Italy  finds  it 
difficult  to  make  himself  understood  in  the  north 
of  the  Peninsula.  A  short  story  by  Boccaccio  has 
been  translated  into  several  hundred  Italian 
patois  and  dialects. 

Tuscan  and  the  lesser  dialects  of  the  Italian- 
speaking  domain  are  living  forms  of  a  popular, 
spoken  Latin,  which  in  vocabulary  and  syntax 
differed  from  the  Latin  of  the  classics  not  a 
little.  Thus  the  popular  Latin  had  a  tendency 
to  substitute  prepositional  phrases  for  case  dis- 
tinctions and  verbal  periphrases  for  single  forms 
as,  for  example,  amare  habeo  (Ital.  amerd) 
for  amabo;  and  as  these  substitutions  prevailed 
in  the  newly  evolved  speech,  it  results  that 
Italian  is  largely  an  analytical  language,  where- 
as classical  Latin  was  chiefly  inflectional  in 
character.  So,  also,  we  meet  with  many  word* 
in  Italian  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  classic 
Latin  documents,  but  which,  from  the  remarks 
of  early  grammarians,  we  know  to  have  been 
commonly  used  by  the  people.  When  the  bar- 
barians overran  Italy  they  left  some  of  their 
Germanic  words  as  contributions  to  the  speech 
of  the  land,  but  apart  from  this  and  some  similar 
addition?  of  a  later  date  and  of  learned  importa- 
tion, the  lexical,  phonological,  and  grammatical 
elements  of  Italian  are  developments  or  modifica- 
tions of  the  corresponding  elements  of  the  popular 
or  vulgar  Latin.  On  vulgar  I^tin  and  its  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  Italian  and  the  other 
Romance  languages,  consult  Seelmann,  Die  Aus- 
sprache  des  Lateins  nach  phyaiolofjisch-histor- 
ischen  Orund-tiUzen  (Heilbronn.  1885)  ;  Schu- 
chardt,  Der  Voknlismus  des  Vul0rlateins  (Leip- 
zig. 1866-69)  ;  Groeber.  Vulfriirlnleinische  Sub- 
strate romaniseher  Wiirter,  in  Wiilfflin,  Archiv 
fiir  lateinische  Lcxicoflraphie  (ib.,  1884)  ;  Meyer- 
Ldbke,  Oesehiehfe  der  Inteinischen  Volkssprachen, 
in  Groeber.  flrtindriss  der  romaniKchen  Philologie 
(Strassburg.  1885)  ;  Budinsky,  Die  Ausbreitunfi 
der  hteinisehen  Sprnrhen  iiber  Itatien  und  die 
Provinzen  (Berlin.  1881).  ' 

We  may  now  consider  briefly  some  striking 
characteristics  of  the  Tuscan  dialect,  the  Ital- 
ian par  exeellenee,  or  rather  of  that  tongue 
which  we  find  to  have  been  employed  by  most 
of  the  great  writers  from  Dante  down.  First, 
we  shall  see  that  Italian  is  a  far  more  vocalic 
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tongue  than  Latin.  Save  the  inflnitiTes,  which 
often  end  in  r,  when  not  followed  by  s  impure  ( as 
«p,  St,  sc,  etc. ) ,  or  by  a  vowel,  and  a  few  foreign 
words,  such  as  twrd,  aud,  lapU,  and  monosyllables 
such  as  tn,  per,  con,  and  non,  all  Italian  words 
end  in  a  vowel.  Thus  carus  becomes  caro,  and  prin- 
cipem  becomes  principe.  This  vocalic  tendency 
is  furthermore  observable  in  the  avoidance  of  con- 
sonantal groups  like  in  Bpagna,  which  becomes 
in  Ispagna,  or  inatituto,  which  gives  istituto. 
Of  the  Latin  consonants  x  and  aspirate  h  have 
disappeared,  though  c  in  pure  Tuscan  is  under 
some  conditions  aspirated,  as  hasa  for  casa.  The 
combinations  61,  pi,  ft,  gl,  and  cl  become  bi,  pi,  fi, 
ghi,  and  chi,  as  in  biasimare  {blaaphemare) , 
pieno  (plenua) ,  fiore  (Aorem) ,  ghianda  (glanda), 
chiaro  (claro).  On  is  liquefied.  Thus  dignua 
gives  degno  (pronounced  de-nyo).  Ct  becomes  (( 
(dictum  >  def to)  ;  pt  becomes  tt  {raptum  > 
ratto)  ;  gd  becomes  dot  {frig'dua  '^freddo).  Ini- 
tial simple  consonants  usually  remain,  but  c 
before  e  and  t  become  ti  (English  ch).  Thus 
came,  coda,  cura,  but  Cicerone,  pronounced  in 
Latin  Aifcerone,  becomes  cicerone,  pronounced 
tSitSerone.  So  g,  as  in  gemma  or  gibbo.  Jam 
becomes  gii,  and  juatum,  giusto,  in  which  the  i 
is  merely  a  sign  to  mark  the  palatal,  as  it  is  also 
in  Giovanni,  to  be  pronounced  D&vanni.  That  is, 
the  Italian  ^t  is  like  our  /.  So  sc  before  t 
and  e  is  no  longer  sk,  as  in  Latin,  but  like  ah  in 
English.  C,  d,  and  ac  are  made  guttural  by  putting 
in  an  h.  Thus  chi,  agherro,  achiera.  In  Italian 
(but  only  seldom  in  other  Romanic  languages) 
there  are  true  double  consonants.  '  Thus  pretto 
=  prel-to,  anno  =  an-no,  gobbo  ^  <;o6-6o,  etc. 
k  is  always  trilled  on  the  tongue ;  not  gutturally, 
as  in  French. 

The  destiny  of  the  Latin  vowels  may  be 
summarily  examined.  Whereas  the  Latin  dis- 
tinguished its  vowels  by  quantity,  Italian  dis- 
tinguishes them  by  quality,  though  long  and 
short  vowels  exist  also  in  Italian.  In  Latin 
there  were  il,  i,  T,  5,  i,  and,  among  others, 
diphthongs  <e  =:  i,  and  oe  =  e.  What  be- 
came of  them  depended  mainly  on  their  pos- 
session or  lack  of  stress.  A  reiAained  in  al- 
most all  cases  [cantare).  T,  too,  usually  held  its 
own,  if  long  {vino)  ;  if  short  it  often  fell,  thus 
giving  rise  to  new  consonantal  groups  {domina  > 
donna )  ;  or  it  changed  to  a  close  e  (e) ,  as  in  fede, 
from  (Idem.  E,  long,  usually,  became  a  close  e 
(e) ;  but  i,  when  not  blocked,  usually  became  ie 
{fit  >  fiole,  vHua  >•  vieto).  O  long  oftenest 
became  close  o  (o)  ;  but  o,  when  not  blocked,  was 
generally  diphthonged  to  «o  {bSnum  >  buono). 
0  long  remained,  but  short  u  usually  w^as  changed 
to  o  {vilgua  >•  volgo). 

In  a  short  sketch  one  can  only  observe  certain 
tendencies.  If  we  carried  our  study  farther,  wo 
should  learn  that  almost  innumerable  causes  have 
been  at  work  in  changing  Old  Latin  to  Modem 
Latin  or  Italian.  Analogy  and  popular  etymology, 
as  we  may  see  in  the  words  auonare,  instead  of 
«on<ire,  or  Campidoglio  for  Capitoglio.  are  con- 
stantly at  work.  Furthermore,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  observe  what  accent,  or  rather  stress, 
has  to  do  with  the  fate  of  a  vowel ;  for 
otherwise  we  could  not  understand  such  apparent 
inconsistencies  as  fiire  from  firit,  and  ferire  from 
fMre,  or  qli  (from  illi  in  hiatus),  as  in  gli  ho 
veduti,  with  li  (from  illi  not  in  hiatus),  as  in 
U  vedo. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Italian  gram- 


mar is  a  development  of  Latin  grammar ;  we  may 
add  that  it  is  a  simplification  thereof.  There  are 
still  the  two  numt«rs,  singular  and  plural,  for 
substantives,  but,  except  for  certain  pronouns, 
case  distinctions  have  disappeared.  Like  Spanish, 
but  unlike  French,  Italian  ordinarily  feels  no  need 
of  an  expressed  subject-pronoun,  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  verb-form  sufficiently  marks  its 
person  and  number. 

The  Roman  tradition  waa  much  stronger  in 
Italy  than  elsewhere,  and  the  new  speech  did  not 
depart  so  far  from  Latin  as  to  make  the  latter 
difficult  to  understand.  The  first  continuous 
bits  of  Italian  are  found  in  a  document  of  the 
year  960  (the  Carta  Capuana).  Other  phrases 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  occur  in  a  document  of  064, 
and  about  a  century  later  certain  inscriptions  in 
Italian  were  written  on  a  wall  of  the  lower 
basilica  of  San  Clemente  at  Rome.  The  first  im- 
portant appearance  of  written  Tuscan  thus  far 
noted  is  in  certain  banking  registers  of  Florence, 
which  seem  to  date  from  about  1211.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century  brought  Dante, 
who  in  his  Divina  Commedia  gave  to  Tuscan  its 
supremacy  over  the  other  dialects  of  the  Penin- 
sula. A  little  later  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio 
proved  further  the  suppleness  and  artistic  ade- 
quacy of  the  new  speech,  and  since  their  day 
Italian  has  suffered  no  very  material  alterations. 
Xow  and  then  authors  intruded  dialectal  pe- 
culiarities into  texts  written  essentially  in  Tus- 
c.in;  but  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  the 
Regole  granunaticali  della  volgar  lingua  of  For- 
tunio  (1516),  the  Volgari  eleganzie  of  Niccola 
Libumio,  and  the  Proae  della  volgar  lingua  of 
Pietro  Bembo  (1625)  introduced  an  element  of 
greater  rigidity,  requiring  absolute  purity  of 
idiom  in  the  writing  of  Tuscan  as  the  true  lit- 
erary Italian.  The  Accademia  della  Crusca  com- 
pleted their  work  in  1612  by  publishing  its  dic- 
tionary of  Tuscan  as  the  standard  national  lan- 
guage. 

BiBLlooRAPKT.  D'Ovidio  and  Meyer-LUbke, 
"Die  italienische  Sprache,"  in  Groeber,  Grundriss 
der  romanischen  Philologie,  vol.  i.  (Strassburg, 
1888) ;  Demattio,  Orijrtne,  formazione  ed  elementi 
della  lingua  italiana  (2d  ed.  Innsbruck,  1878) ; 
Morandi,  Origine  della  lingua  italiana  (5th  ed. 
Citt&  di  Castello,  1801)  ;  Gorra,  Lingue  neolatine 
(Milan,  1804)  ;  Caix,  Saggio  aulla  atoria  della 
lingua  e  dei'  dialetti  d'ltalia  (Parma,  1872)  ;  id., 
Studi  di  eiimologia  italiana  e  romama  (Flor- 
ence, 1878);  id.,  Origini  della  lingua  poetica 
italiana  (ib.,  1880);  Monaci,  Creatomazia  itali- 
ana dei  primi  aecoli  ( 1st  fascicule,  CittA  di  Cas- 
tello, 1880;  2d  fascicule,  ib.,  1897;  a  third 
fascicule,  with  a  vocabulary,  is  to  follow)  ;  the 
article  on  dialects  in  Archivio  glottologico  itali- 
ana, edited  by  Ascoli,  vol.  viii.  (Turin,  1873  et 
seq.). 

Grammars:  Fornaciari,  Orammatica  atorica 
delta  lingua  italiana  (Turin,  1872);  id.,  Oram- 
matica ifoKona,  etc. (ib.,  1880)  ;  id.,  Sintaaai dell' 
uao  italiano  modemo  (Florence,  1887)  ;  Grand- 
gent,  Italian  Grammar  (3d  ed.,  Boston,  1891  et 
beq.)  ;  Blanc,  Grammatik  der  italienischen 
Sprache  (Halle,  1844) ;  Vockeradt,  Lehrbuch  der 
italieniachen  Sproche( Berlin,  1878)  :  Diez,  Orom- 
matik  der  romaniachen  Sprachen  (5th  ed.,  Bonn, 
1882,  English  translation  by  Cayley,  London, 
1862)  ;  Meyer-LUbke,  Italieniache  Grammatik 
(Leipzig,  1890) ;  id.,  Grammatik  der  romaniachen 
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Hprachen    (3  vols.,  Leipzig,   1890-99),  a  fourth 
volume  of  which  is  in  preparation. 

Dictionaries:  Petrocchi,  'Sovo  dizionario  delta 
lingua  italiana  (Milan,  1884-91),  one  of  the  best 
of  the  dictionaries  wholly  in  Italian,  also  pub- 
lished in  an  abridged  form;  Tommaseo  e  Bellini, 
Dizionario  della  lingua  italiana  (Turin,  1865- 
79)  ;  Rigutini  and  Fanfani,  Vocabolario  italiano 
della  lingtia  parlata  (3d  ed.,  Florence,  1893)  ; 
Fanfani,  Vocabolario  della  lingua  italiana  (3d 
ed.,  Florence,  1891);  id.,  Vocabolario  della  pro- 
nunzia  toacana  (ib.,  1863)  ;  id.,  Vocabolario 
dell'  uso  toacano  (ib.,  1863)  ;  Blanc,  Vocabo- 
lario danteaco  (Leipzig,  1852;  Italian  trans., 
2d  ed.,  1877,  and  smce).  The  Italian-English 
and  English-Italian  dictionaries  of  Baretti  and 
Millhouse  are  unsatisfactory;  a  better  one  is 
that  of  Edgren  (New  York,  1902).  A  good 
Italian-German  dictionary  is  that  of  Valentini. 
There  are  numerous  dictionaries  of  Italian  dia- 
lects, some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  Grocber, 
Orundriaa,  vol.  i.  (Strassburg,  1888).  For  fur- 
ther bibliography,  this  last-named  work  may  be 
consulted. 

ITAUAK  LITERATXntE.  The  tenacity  of 
Latin  tradition  in  Italy  retarded  considerably 
the  rise  and  development  of  literature  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  Until  the  first  half  of  the'thir- 
teenth  century  Latin  continued  to  serve  in  Italy 
for  tho  writing  of  chronicles,  historical  and  nar- 
rative poems,  heroic  legends  (many  of  them  in- 
troduced from  France;  e.g.  the  story  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  knights,  of  Arthur  and  his  Round 
Table,  the  mediteval  account  of  the  fall  of  Troy, 
and  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great) ,  religious 
legends  and  lives  of  the  saints  (cf.  the  famous 
collection  of  the  Bishop  of  Genoa,  Jacopo  da 
Voragine  (1230-98),  known  as  the  Legenda 
A.urea),  didactic  and  scientific  works  (grammars, 
encyclopiedias,  and  moralizing  treatises),  reli- 
gious lyrics  (hymns  like  the  "Stabat  Mater" 
and  the  "Dies  Irs"),  and  liturgical  plays  and 
mysteries  (the  protc^ypes  of  the  first  Italian 
dramas,  the  rappreaentazioni  aacre).  But  Latin 
was  not  the  only  language  written  in  Italy  be- 
fore the  time  when  Italian  was  thought  dignified 
enough  for  literary  use.  The  poets  of  Southern 
France  had  already  wandered  into  Italy  before 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  when  the 
Albigensian  crusade  drove  them  forth  in  the 
early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  trouba- 
dours crossed  the  Alps  in  still  greater  numbers* 
and  sang  throughout  the  land  of  the  Apennines 
their  Provencal  songs  of  love  and  political  strife. 
There  soon  arose  a  school  of  Italian  poets  who 
imitated  the  methods  of  these  Provencal  trouba- 
dours, and,  disdaining  their  native  tongue,  wrote 
in  the  foreign  Provencal.  Prominent  among  them 
were:  Alberto  Malaspina  (c.l  165-1210),  Lan- 
franco  Cigala  (c.l200-c.l260),  Bonafacio  Calvo 
(c.1200-76),  and  especially  Sordello  (c.l200- 
C.1270).  Like  the  speech  and  song  of  Southern 
France,  the  speech  and  verse  of  Northern  France 
also  entered  Italy  at  an  early  date.  The  jongleura 
brought  the  chanaona  de  geate  into  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  there,  especially  in  the  domain  of 
Venice,  great  currency  was  given  to  the  stories 
of  Charlemagne,  of  his  mother,  Berte,  of  his 
knights  like  Ogier  le  Danois,  and  the  heroes  of 
the  Carolingian  cycle.  The  chansona  de  geate 
were  introduced  in  their  native  speech.  Soon, 
however,  Italians   took  them  up  and  told  the 
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stories  in  an  Italianized  form  of  French  (cf. 
Niceold  da  Verona's  Priae  de  Pampelune),  and 
later  still  certain  of  the  chanaona  were  related 
by  Italians  in  a  mixed  speech,  in  which  Italian 
predominated.  The  epic  matter  thus  worked 
over  in  Italy  was  to  bMome  of  great  importance 
for  the  history  of  the  poems  of  chivalry  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  From  Northern  France  there 
were  imported  also  the  fabliaux,  the  stories  of 
Reynard  the  Fox,  and  the  great  allegorical  and 
satirical  Roman  de  la  Rose,  all  of  which  played 
a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  literature  of 
Italy.  As  has  already  been  stated  (see  Itauan 
Language),  we  have  specimens  of  written  Italian 
that  date  back  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century;  but  they  have  no  literary  significance. 
Nor  does  the  eleventh  century  show  anything  of 
importance,  and  the  various  documents  some- 
times ascribed  to  the  twelfth  century  are  of  too 
uncertain  chronological  origin,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cantilena  belluneae,  the  ritmo  caaaineae, 
and  the  cantileim  di  un  giullare  toacano,  or  prove 
little,  like  the  jocose  and  isolated  attempt  at 
writing  Italian  verse  on  the  part  of  a  foreigner, 
the  Provencal  poet  Raimbaut  de  Vaqueiras,  in  his 
bilingual  contraato.  (For  these  documents,  con- 
sult Monaci,  Creatomazia  italiana,  CittA  di  Cas- 
tello,  1889.)  With  the  thirteenth  century, 
however,  Italian  assumes  literary  significance. 
In  all  parts  of  Italy  the  popular  language  is 
now  used  for  the  composition  of  verse,  which  for 
half  a  century  remains  much  more  important 
than  prose  in  the  vernacular,  and  in  form  and 
content  this  verse  continues  faithful  to  the  models 
from  France.  Only  after  a  little  more  than  fifty 
years  of  rather  servile  imitation  do  the  Italian 
poets  venture  to  vary  their  subject  matter  and 
improve  upon  the  borrowed  forms. 

It  was  at  the  Court  of  Frederick  II.  (1194- 
1250)  in  Sicily  that  the  Provencal  lyric  manner 
was  first  imitated  in  Italian.  Hence  the  early 
Italian  poets  are  generally  grouped  together  as 
the  Sicilian  school,  although  in  point  of  fact 
they  were  not  all  Sicilians,  but  had  Apulians  and 
Tuscans  amoQg  them.  Chief  among  their  number 
were  the  Emperor  Frederick  himself,  his  son  En- 
zio  (c.1225-72),  his  Chancellor,  Pier  della  Vigna 
(died  1249),  and  Giacomo  da  Lentino,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  fertile  of  all,  and  was  regarded 
by  Dante  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  school.  These 
and  the  other  members  of  the  movement  sang  of 
love  in  the  conventional  Provencal  way,  adopting 
the  canzone  as  their  stock  poetic  form,  and  from 
them  the  manner  spread  into  Central  Italy  and 
Tuscany,  finding  acceptance  especially  in  the 
towns  having  close  relations  with  Frederick's 
Court.  Thus  Arrigo  Testa  in  Arrezzo,  Folcac- 
chiero  de'  Folcacchieri  in  Siena,  and  many  more 
reechoed  the  Sicilian  note.  In  at  least  one  writer 
of  this  class,  Buonagiunta  Orbicciani,  there  is 
manifest  a  tendency  to  depart  somewhat  from 
the  methods  of  the  Sicilian  school,  and  to  intro- 
duce elements  of  Tuscan  origin.  This  tendency 
becomes  a  certainty  about  1260-80,  in  the  lyrics 
of  two  sets  of  poets — the  one  belonging  to  Tus- 
cany, the  other  to  Bologna — and  both  represent- 
ing a  transition  period  during  which  prominence 
is  given  to  the  sonnet  as  well  as  to  the  canzone, 
the  range  of  subject  for  poetic  treatment  is  wid- 
ened by  the  introduction  of  philosophical,  reli- 
gious, and  political  considerations,  and  especiallv 
of  philosophical  considerations  as  to  the  birth 
and  nature  of  love,  and  an  endeavor  is  made  to 
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improve  the  style  by  bringing  it  closer  to  that 
of  composition  in  Latin.  Of  the  Tuscan  poets 
the  most  important  was  Guittone  del  Viva  of 
Arezzo  (1220-94),  a  member  of  the  Frati  goden- 
It.  In  his  earlier  poems  he  adhered  closely  to 
the  strict  Provencal  manner.  In  the  later  ones, 
replete  with  Latinisms  in  vocabulary  and  con- 
struction, he  introduces  speculation  of  a  moral, 
religious,  and  philosophical  nature,  and,  what 
is  still  more  interesting,  he  addresses  to  his 
fellow-citizens  remarks  on  matters  of  contem- 
porary political  interest.  This  attention  to  po- 
litical matters  of  the  day  is  stressed  also  in 
other  members  of  the  Florentine  group,  of  whom 
Monte  Andrea  and  Frescobaldi  may  receive  a 
passing  mention.  The  greatest  departure  from 
the  mannerisms  of  the  Sicilian  school  was  made 
by  the  Bolognese  group  of  writers,  and  the  best 
of  all  these  was  Guido  Guinizelli  (c.  1230-76), 
who  was  the  first  true  poet  in  Italian.  In  his 
better  camoni  and  sonnets  he  applies  Guittone's 
innovations  to  much  better  purpose,  and  in  verses 
combining  beauty  of  form  with  spontaneity  of 
expression  he  discusses  the  origin  and  character- 
istics of  love.  From  Guinizelli  dates  the  dolce 
ttil  nuovo,  which  reached  its  height  of  excellence 
in  the  sublime  poetry  of  Dante.  The  methods  of 
Guittone  and  Guinizelli  were  adopted  by  the 
Florentine  Chiaro  Davanzati  (c.  1230-!),  whose 
conception  of  love  is,  however,  rather  more  theo- 
logical than  purely  philosophical.  In  many  ways 
like  Guinizelli,  and  especially  so  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  poetic  note,  was  the  Florentine  Rus- 
tico  di  Filippo  (c.l230-c.I280),  who  in  his  son- 
nets was  the  first  to  import  a  humorous  element 
into  Italian  *erse.  More  generally  known  to 
fame  than  he  is  still  another  Florentine,  Brunet- 
to  Latini  (C.1220-C.1294),  whom  a  too  literal 
interpretation  of  a  statement  made  by  Dante 
{Inferno,  xv.)  has  caused  to  be  considered  as 
the  latter's  tutor.  He  was  certainly  a  great  fac- 
tor in  promoting  culture  in  his  own  time.  To 
Brunetto  Latini,  in  addition  to  prose  works  and 
certain  minor  poems,  there  must  also  be  ascribed 
the  first 'allegorical  poem  in  Italian,  the  Tesoret- 
to.  Possibly  he  intended  this  to  be  a  sort  of  pref- 
ace to  his  encycloptedic  work,  Li  livrea  dou  treaor, 
which  he  wrote  in  French.  The  verse  so  far  men- 
tioned was  more  or  less  learned  in  its  nature;  of 
a  more  popular  origin  was  the  verse  that  ap- 
peared in  connection  with  the  religious  move- 
ments of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Flagel- 
lants, the  Franciscans,  and  others. 

To  about  1224  belong  the  famous  Laudes 
Creaturarum  or  Gantico  del  sole  of  Saint  Francis 
of  Assisi,  and  throughout  the  thirteenth  century 
there  were  produced  in  both  Umbria  and  Tuscany 
many  laudi,  a  sort  of  religious  verse,  which,  given 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  developed  into  the  first 
dramas  of  Italy.  Many  of  these  laudi  were 
composed  by  Jacopo  (or  Jacoponc)  dei  Benedetti 
of  Todi  (c.12301306),  a  tertiary  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans from  1268  on.  In  Northern  Italy  there 
flourished  a  didactic  poetry  written  for  the  in- 
culcating of  moral  and  religious  teaching  by 
clerics  who  stood  in  close  relations  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  wlio  had,  moreover,  the  intention  of 
counteracting  the  efforts  of  the  jongleurs  that 
were  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  French  chan- 
sons de  geate  and  other  profane  literature.  The 
earliest  of  these  writers  was  perhaps  Gherardo 
Patecchio  (Girardo  Pateg,  c.1228),  author  of  the 
Tedii  and  the   Splanamento  de  li  proverhii  de 
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Balomone.  Hardly  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  was  the  Lihro  of  Ugucon  de 
Laodho  (Lodi),  a  rhymed  account  of  Christian 
beliefs.  The  Sermon  of  the  Milanese  Fietro 
da  Barsegap^  seems  to  have  been  written  not 
later  than  1264,  More  culture  is  visible  in  the 
didactic  and  narrative  verse  of  the  monks,  Bon- 
vesin  da  Riva  and  Giacomino  da  Verona,  produced 
during  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Giacomino's. poems  belong  to  the  class  of  litera- 
ture dealing  with  visions  of  the  other  world, 
as  does  also  an  anonymous  poem — styled  atro- 
fare — which  originated  in  Reggio. 

To  Northern  Italy,  a  favorite  haunt  of -the 
wandering  jongleurs,  belongs  also  at  this  time 
much  narrative  verse  in  Italian  showing  the 
foreign  material  of  the  chansons  de  geate  (cf. 
the  Buovo  d'Antona,  almost  wholly  Italian  in 
treatment),  and  the  beast  epic  (cf.  Kainardo  e 
Leaengrino,  in  two  Venetian  versions),  thorough- 
ly acclimated  in  Italy,  after  having  passed 
through  Franco-Italian  intermediary  forms. 
There  was  some  writing  of  history  in  verse,  but 
more  interest  attaches  to  Guidaloste  da  Pistoia's 
canzone  on  the  taking  of  Tomiella  by  the  Sie- 
nese  (1253),  and  especially  to  a  Bolognese  air- 
ventese  on  the  conflicts  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  composed  shortly  after  1280.  Proofs 
are  not  lacking  of  the  existence  of  a  crude  and 
thoroughly  popular  poetry  (cf.  the  cantaatorie) , 
which  was  occasional  in  its  nature  and  had  ref- 
erence to  matters  chiefly  of  local  significance. 
Some  elements  of  this  spontaneous  poetry  of  the 
people  entered  the  more  strictly  literary  forms; 
thus  they  were  adopted  by  the  didactic  poets  of 
the  north,  who  strove  to  popularize  their  works, 
by  the  authors  of  religious  lyrics,  and  even  by 
certain  poets  of  Tuscany  and  the  South  (Gia- 
comino Pugliese,  etc.),  who  utilized  them  in 
their  love  poems.  Exceedingly  popular  in  its 
nature,  and  yet  influenced  by  literary  conven- 
tions, is  the  so-called  Contraato  di  Cielo  dal  Camo 
(or  d'Alcamo;  consult  A.  d'Ancona,  Btudj  aulla 
letteratura  italiana  dei  primi  aecoli,  Ancona, 
1884),  which,  ascribed  by  a  misreading  of  the 
manuscript  to  a  Ciullo  d'Alcamo,  was  long  er- 
roneously thought  to  be  the  earliest  Italian  poem. 
It  really  belongs  to  the  period  between  1231  and 
1250,  and  has  the  form  of  a  love  debate  between 
a  maiden  and  an  over-ardent  admirer. 

Italian  prose  of  literary  moment  did  not  appear 
until  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
As  has  been  said,  many  narrative  and  didactic 
works  were  written  in  Latin.  Moreover,  like 
Brunetto  Latini,  certain  other  Italians  adopted 
French  for  their  productions;  thus,  Aldobrando, 
a  Tuscan,  composed  in  French  prose  his  little 
treatise  Le  regime  du  corpa  (1266),  and  Rus- 
ticiano  da  Pisa  employed  the  same  language  in 
his  compilation  of  tales  about  Arthur  and  his 
knights  (c.1270)  and  in  his  account  of  the  jour- 
ney of  Marco  Polo.  Italian  prose  was  first  used 
to  any  great  extent  in  translations  of  Latin 
didactic,  moral,  and  historical  works,  and  of 
French  legends  of  an  heroic  or  a  religious  nature. 
From  French  came  the  Dodici  conti  morali,  the 
Fatti  di  Ceaare,  the  latorietta  troiana  (baied  on 
Benott  de  Sainte-More's  Roman  de  Troie) ,  the 
Tavola  ritonda,  and  the  Triatano,  all  apparently 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  is  also  at  least  one 
of  the  versions  of  the  Lihro  dei  Sette  Savi. 

The  Diaciplina  clericale  came  in  through  a 
French  version  of  Petrus  Alphonsus's  Latin  text. 
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Among  the  renderings  from  Latin  figured  tlie 
Storie  de  Troia  e  de  Itoma,  made,  seemingly,  soon 
after  1250,  tlie  moral  disticha  of  Cato,  the 
Pamphilua  de  Amore,  the  Trattati  morali  of  Al- 
bertano  da  Brescia  (two  Tuscan  versions,  1268 
and  1275) ,  and  the  various  treatises  attributed  to 
the  diligent  translator  Bono  Giamboni.  These 
all  may  bielong  to  the  time  before  1300.  The  ..Ssopic 
fables  were  also  soon  translated  and  became  very 
popular.  Original  works  in  prose  began  to  ap- 
pear later.  All  may  belong  to  this  time.  Note- 
worthy among  them  were  the  letters  of  Guittone 
d'Arezzo  (1220-94),  which  display  an  unmistak- 
able attempt  to  create  a  sort  of  poetical  prose  in 
Italian;  the  didactic  works  of  Guidotto  da  Bolo- 
gna (before  1266),  of  Tommaso  Gozzadini  (sec- 
ond half  of  the  thirteenth  century) ,  of  Ristoro 
d'Arezzo  (1282),  and  e^)ecially  the  Introduzione 
alia  virta  of  Bono  Giamboni  (second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century)  ;  certain  chronicles  and  his- 
torical accounts;  and,  most  interesting  of  all, 
certain  collections  of  tales.  Already  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  professional  tellers  of  tales  (  favo- 
latori,  novellatori)  wandered  about  Northern 
and  (jentral  Italy  relating  stories  derived  from 
all  possible  sources.  Written  collections  of  their 
tales,  or  of  similar  ones,  were  the  Conti  di  anlichi 
cavallieri  (second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century), 
consisting  at  least  in  part  of  rather  free  versions 
of  matter  originally  French  and  Latin,  and  the 
Novellino,  worked  over  in  many  versions  even  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  dis- 
playing no  little  skill  in  the  art  of  story-telling, 
which  Boccaccio  was  to  develop  to  the  fullest  be- 
fore another  century  had  passed. 

Having  considered  Italian  literature  in  its  lisp- 
ing, almost  wholly  imitative  childhood,  we  now 
approach  the  period  of  Italian  letters,  when  the 
great  Tuscans,  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch, 
made  their  native  dialect  the  predominant  one 
of  the  Peninsula.  The  earliest  of  the  three,  Dante, 
stood  at  the  height  of  a  poetic  movement  which 
he  himself  styled  the  dolce  stil  nuovo,  and 
which  developed  the  principles  already  enunciated 
and  illustrated  by  Guido  Guinizelli  and  the 
Tuscan  and  Bolognese  poets  of  the  transition 
period.  The  idealizing  of  woman,  brought  about 
partly  by  the  rise  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  twelfth  century  and  partly  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  development  of  a  philosophy  of  love 
and  its  origin,  formed  the  subject  matter  of  the 
verse  of  the  dolce  stil  nuovo  poets.  Among  these 
were  Dante,  his  friend  Guido  Cavalcanti  (c.l250- 
1300),  Lapo  Gianni  (died  after  1328),  Dino  Fres- 
cobaldi  (died  1313),  Gianni  Alfani  (still  alive  in 
1310),  Cino  Sigisbuldi  of  Pistoia  (died  c.1337), 
and  a  number  of  younger  men  whose  verse  forms 
a  link  between  the  lyric  methods  of  Dante  and 
those  of  Petrarch.  During  the  activity  of  Dante 
and  the  dolce  stil  nuovo  poets  there  were  some 
poets  of  a  humorous  and  sarcastic  turn  of 
mind,  like  Cecco  Angiolieri  (still  living  in  1319) 
and  Folgore  di  San  Gimignano( flourished  c.1315) , 
and  others  of  didactic  and  allegorizing  tendencies, 
like  the  unknown  authors  of  the  Fiore — an  imi- 
tation of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  and  possibly 
the  work  of  Ser  Durante  (c.1300) — and  of  the 
Intelligenza  (a  work  descriptive  of  Intelligence 
as  a  personification  of  universal  knowledce. which 
was  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Florentine 
chronicler  Dino  Compaeni),  and  like  Francesco 
da  Barberino  (1264-1348),  who  composed  the 
Documenti   d'amore  and  a  treatise  on  etiquette 
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entitled  Del  reggimento  e  dei  costumi  di  donna. 
The  allegorical  methods  of  the  Fiore  and  tbe 
Intelligenza,  and  of  Francesco  da  Barberino's 
poems,  are  present  likewise  in  the  Divina  Corn- 
media  of  Dante,  who  most  brilliantly  elaborates 
them. 

Dante  Alighieri  (q.v.),  who  was  bom  in  1265 
and  died  in  1321,  probably  produced  most  of 
his  work  in  the  fourteenth  century;  the  Vita 
Nuova  alone  seems  to  belong  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  latter  is  a  poetical  account  of  the 
rise  and  growth  of  his  love  for  Beatrice,  set  in 
an  explanatory  framework  of  prose.  His  abiding 
fame  and  excellence  must  be  based  on  his  Divina 
Commedia,  a  magnificent  vision  in  which  the  poet 
pictures  himself  as  guided  first  by  his  master 
Vergil  through  Hell,  the  realm  of  the  damned, 
and  Purgatory,  the  mount  of  temporary  suffering 
where  sin  is  purged  from  the  soul,  and  as  led 
afterwards  by  his  idealized  love  Beatrice  through 
the  spheres  of  Paradise,  where  dwell  the  eternally 
blessed.  The  Divina  Commedia  is  the  most 
glorious  production  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  which 
it  is  the  fullest  artistic  expression.  The  vision, 
a  form  often  used  before  Dante's  time,  but  with 
nothing  like  his  skill;  the  allegory,  a  vivid  por- 
trayal of  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  and  an 
endeavor  to  epitomize  all  human  knowledge  as 
scholastic  philosophy  comprehended  it;  frequent 
lyric  outbursts ;  and,  most  striking  of  all,  an  auto- 
biography, everywhere  present  and  always  grand- 
ly— these  are  the  chief  inner  characteristics  of 
the  poem,  which  in  its  outer  form  displays 
an  admirable  metrical  structure,  depending  prin- 
cipally upon  the  use  of  the  terza  rima  and 
the  hendecasyllabic  verse.  Another  work  of 
Dante's  in  the  vulgar  speech,  which  he  now  for 
all  time  made  the  norm  of  Italian,  and  one  espe- 
cially interesting  for  his  conception  pf  philosophy, 
is  the  Convivio  (or  Convito),  a  fragment  in 
which  the  prose  commentary  and  the  verse  text 
are  intended  to  present  to  men  a  feast  of  reason. 
Some  more  or  less  doubtful  short  poems  in  Ital- 
ian and  certain  works  in  Latin  constitute  the 
rest  of  his  literary  endeavors.  A  rival  of  Dante, 
Francesco  Stabili,  known  as  Cecco  d'Ascoli  ( 1257- 
1327),  who  was  finally  burned  as  a  heretic,  wrote 
the  Acerba,  a  didactic  poem  in  which  he  sought 
to  sum  up  all  matters  of  scientific  interest,  and" 
to  heap  ridicule  upon  Dante's  splendid  creations 
of  fancy.  Still  another  noteworthy  represen- 
tative of  the  allegorical  poetic  movement,  now 
declining,  was  Jacopo  Alighieri  (died  probably 
during  the  plague  of  1348),  Dante's  son,  and  the 
author  of  the  Dottrinale.  A  number  of  political 
ballads,  and  of  laudi  that  show  a  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  dramatic  form,  are  to  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  verse  output  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. In  BO  far  as  prose  is  concerned,  transla- 
tions from  Latin  and  French  still  constituted 
the  more  important  part  of  that  produced  during 
this  first  period  of  Tuscan  supremacy,  as  it  had 
done  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  literature.  Bar- 
tolomeo  da  San  Concordio  (1262-1347)  and  Filip- 
po  Ofli  were  prominent  among  the  translators 
of  Latin  works.  Many  of  the  translations  re- 
main anonymous — as,  for  example,  the  various 
versions  of  the  ^sopic  fables,  and  (tf  many  leg- 
ends of  the  saints,  and  the  translation  from  the 
French  known  as  the  Libro  di  Fioravante.  Di- 
dactic compilations  and  treatises  are  frequent 
enough  at  this  time,  many  of  them  being  due 
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to  Domenico  Cavalca  (c.1270-1342),  author  of 
the  Specchio  di  croce  and  certain  other  treatises ; 
to  Giordano  da  Kivalto  (C.1200-13U) ;  and  to 
Bartolomeo  da  San  Concordio.  This  last  named 
wrote  first  in  Latin  and  then  translated  into 
Italian  his  Ammaeatramenti  degli  antichi.  A 
common  form  of  the  didactic  compilation  was 
that  intended  for  use  as  popular  manuals,  and 
known  by  the  names  of  fiori,  fioriie,  or  fioretti. 
A  favorite  with  the  people  of  its  own  day,  and 
still  dear  to  the  Italian  heart,  is  the  anonymous 
«oIIection  of  Franciscan  legends  which,  with  the 
title  of  Fioretti  di  San  Francesco,  appeared  be- 
fore 1350.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  early  Italian  prose.  But  far  more 
important  than  the  greater  part  of  the  prose 
works  thus  far  mentioned  are  the  chronicles  of 
the  time,  and  especially  those  of  the  Florentines, 
Dino  Compagni  (c.1257-1324),  in  whose  Croniea 
delle  cose  occorenti  ne'  tempi  suoi  (composed 
1310-12)  the  struggles  of  the  Bianchi  and  the 
Neri,  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  are  graphically 
narrated,  and  Giovanni  Villani  (c.1275-1348), 
who  for  the  twelve  books  of  his  history  of  Flor- 
ence, by  degrees  expanded  into  a  universal  his- 
tory, gathered  information  from  all  sides,  from 
ancient  chronicles,  from  travelers,  and  even  from 
official  documents,  and  thus  gave  his  book  a  vital 
and  enduringjnterest.  The  labors  of  Dino  Com- 
pagni and  Villani  were  continued  by  lesser 
writers. 

The  first  period  of  Tuscan  glory  in  Italian 
letters  closed  approximately  with  1348.  The 
second  Tuscan  period  stretches  from  1348  to 
about  1375  (the  date  of  Boccaccio's  death),  and 
is  marked  especially  by  the  advent  of  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio.  Francesco  Petrarca  (1304-74), 
cne  of  the  first  and  greatest  figures  in  humanism, 
who  did  so  much  to  revive  classic  lore  during 
the  period  of  the.  Renaissance,  prided  himself  more 
upon  his  works  in  Latin  (e.g.  the  poem  Africa) 
than  upon  his  Italian  verse.  For  us,  however, 
his  fame  is  founded  on  his  Camoniere,  a  col- 
lection of  poems,  mainly  sonnets  written  in  honor 
of  his  beloved  madonna,  Laura,  some  of  them 
before  her  death,  and  others,  as  in  the  case  also 
of  the  Trionfi  (composed  in  terza  rima),  after 
that  event.  The  artistic  conception  is  carried 
'further  in  Petrarch  than  in  any  poet,  except 
Dante,  who  had  preceded  him;  he  may  even  be 
said  to  surpass  Dante  in  refinement  of  style 
and  in  the  ornate  qualities  of  his  diction.  He 
likewise  gave  to  the  sonnet— =a  form  evolved  out 
of  the  popular  sirambotto — the  last  touch  of 
perfection.  A  personal  friend  of  Petrarch,  and 
imbued  like  him  with  a  passionate  love  for  class- 
ical studies,  was  Giovanni  Boccaccio  (1313-75). 
It  was  at  his  instance  that  Leonzio  Pilato 
made  the  first  translation  of  Homer  into  Latin, 
an4  Boccaccio  even  seems  to  have  taken  pains  to 
learn  Greek  himself.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  is 
now  mainly  remembered  as  the  first  great  story- 
teller in  the  history  of  Italian  literature.  His 
collection  of  prose  tales,  contained  in  the  frame- 
work called  the  Decamerone,  enjoys  a  repxite 
equaled  by  none  unless  it  be  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  and  the  author  of  these  poetical  tales 
owes  not  a  little  to  Boccnccio.  The  sources 
whence  Boccaccio  drew  the  material  for  his  tales 
were  many;  a  number  of  them  were  certainly 
French.  Besides  his  encyclopiedic  work  in  Latin, 
Boceaccio  wrote  further  in  Italian  the  Filocolo, 
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a  prose  work  which  tells  over  again  the  old 
French  story  of  Floire  and  Blanchefieur;  the 
Teseide,  a  poem  from  which  Chaucer  derived  the 
subject  matter  of  his  Knight's  Tale,  and  in  which 
was  made  the  first  notable  use  of  ottava  rima;  the 
Xinfale  fiesoVano,  a  pastoral  poem ;  the  Filo- 
strato,  the  poetical  source  of  Chaucer's  Troiltis 
and  Cressida;  the  Rime,  consisting  of  some  124 
camoni,  ballads,  and  sonnets,  mostly  love  poems ; 
the  Ameto,  in  mingled  prose  and  verse;  the  Amo- 
rosa  visione,  dealing  especially  with  celebrated 
lovers  of  past  times ;  the  Fiammetta,  a  veiled  ac- 
count in  prose  of  Boccaccio's  love  for  Maria 
(Fiammetta),  a  daughter  of  King  Robert  of 
Naples;  the  Corbaccio,  an  invective  upon  a  cer- 
tain widow  and  upon  women  in  general ;  the 
Vita  di  Dante;  and  a  commentary  upon  about 
half  of  Dante's  Inferno.  The  love  poetry  of 
Petrarch's  Camoniere  soon  found  many  imitators, 
known  generally  as  Petrarchists,  of  whom  at- 
tention to  exterior  form  was  a  prime  characteris- 
tic. In  his  Kime,  Boccaccio  is  really  one  of  the 
first  of  these  Petrarchists,  among  whom  there 
are  also  Fazio  degli  Uberti  and  Sacchetti,  besides 
verj'  many  more.  The  more  original  lyric  verse 
of  the  time,  even  that  appearing  in  the  form  of 
the  madrigal  or  the  ballad,  or  of  the  more  popu- 
lar caccia  and  frottola,  has  a  moralizing  tone, 
such  as  we  find  in  the  poems  of  Beccari  (1315, 
died  before  1364)  and  of  Pucci  (e.l310,  died  be- 
fore 1381).  Then,  too,  didactic  poetry  of  all 
kinds  abounds  in  the  second  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  much  of  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  imitations  of  Dante's  great  vision,  preserving 
also  the  Dantesque  terza  rima.  Petrarch's  Trion- 
fi tind  Boccaccio's  Amorosa  visione  were  prompted 
by  the  Divina  Commedia,  and  now  there  comes 
the  uncompleted  Dittamondo  of  Fazio  degli 
Uberti  (c.l310-c.l370),  an  excursion  through 
the  things  of  this  world  intended  as  an  examina- 
tion of  all  mundane  knowledge,  and  the  Quadri- 
regio  of  Federico  Frezzi  (bom  before  1350,  died 
1416),  a  journey  through  the  realms  of  Love,  the 
Devil,  Vice,  and  Virtue.  The  narrative  poetry  of 
the  period  deals  principally  with  historical  (cf. 
the  Guerra  di  Pisa  of  Pucci)  and  romantic  sub- 
jects. Of  the  latter  class  are  poems  based  on 
French  epic  matter,  and  especially  on  the  Carolin- 
gian  legends,  that  mark  another  step  toward  the 
chivalrous  epic  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Such  are 
the  Buovo  d'Antona,  the  Rinaldo  da  ilontalbano, 
the  Spagna,  and  others.  Under  the  head  of  reli- 
gious verse  there  still  continued  to  appear  many 
lyrical  laudi,  as  well  as  more  dramatic  devozioni 
and  rappresentazioni  sacre.  The  prose  works  of 
the  second  half  of  the  century  are  for  the  most 
part  collections  of  tales,  like  the  Trecento  novelle 
of  Franco  Sacchetti  (c.1335-1400),  the  Pccorone 
of  Giovanni  Florentine  (or  da  Firenze),  wherein 
occurs  the  story  best  known  to  us  from  Shake- 
speare's treatment  of  it  in  his  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  the  tales  of  Giovanni  gercambi  (1347-1424). 
The  imitation  of  the  Decamerone  is  obvious  in 
'these  and  the  other  novelistic  productions  of  the 
time.  In  the  Specchio  di  vera  penitenza  (1354) 
of  Jacopo  Passavanti  we  find  the  tale  so  adapt- 
ed to  moralizing  and  religious  purposes  that  it 
really  becomes  an  ascetic  treatise.  In  the  let- 
ters of  Saint  Catharine  (Caterina  Benincasa, 
1347-80)  of  Siena,  the  religious  and  mystic 
feelinars  of  the  time  are  best  expressed.  For  the 
history  of  the  prose  of  the  time  the  chronicle  is 
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equally  important  with  the  tale,  and  the  writers 
of  the  former  are  much  more  numerous  than  in 
the  first  halt  of  the  century,  although  by  no 
means  so  imposing,  and  they  include  among  "their 
best  representatives  Matteo  Villanl  (1300-63), 
the  brother  of  Giovanni  Villani,  whose  Chronicle 
he  continued,  Marchionne  Stefani  (c.l  320-85), 
and  Donato  Velluti.  Travel  literature  is  well 
represented  in  the  Libra  d'oltramare  of  Niccolft 
da  Poggibonsi. 

The  Renaissance,  heralded  by  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio,  becomes  all-important  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  humanists,  aided  by  the  re- 
cently invented  printing-press,  diffused  a  knowl- 
edge- of  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
and  ultimately  through  the'  whole  Occident. 
Florence  is  still  to  the  fore  in  this  period,  but 
there  are  now  other  important  centres  of  learn- 
ing and  literary  productivity,  such  as  Naples, 
where  the  House  of  Aragon  ruled;  Ferrara. 
where  the  Dukes  of  Este  were  the  patrons  of  men 
of  letters;  Rome,  Mantua,  Venice,  Bologna,  and 
Milan.  In  other  words,  altliough  the  Florentine 
influence  still  remained  predominant,  the  litera- 
ture of  this  period  is  more  truly  a  national  one 
in  that  it  is  not  confined  to  a  single  region,  but 
comes  into  being  all  through  the  peninsula.  Here 
we  need  not  enumcrat*  the  many  writers  engaged 
in  translating  from  Greek  and  Latin,  or  writing 
only  in  the  latter  language.  We  need  only  bear 
in  mind  that  for  us  their  chief  importance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  gave  to  the  Italian  people 
those  elementa  of  culture  and  humanism  which, 
blended  with  the  more  popular  and  mediteval 
elements  already  manifested  in  the  preceding 
periods,  were  to  produce  the  brilliant  and  thor- 
oughly national  literature  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Taking  up  the  works  of  those  who  wrote 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  we  find  in  the  Delia 
famiglia  of  Leon  Battista  Alberti  (c.1407-72)  a 
picture  of  the  ideal  domestic  life  of  the  Renais- 
sance age.  Of  a  more  popular  coloring  and  espe- 
cially notable  because  of  their  relation  to  the 
chivalrous  matter,  which  is  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer  to  artistic  perfection  of  treatment, 
are  the  prose  romances  /  reali  di  Francia  and 
Ouerino  il  Meschino.  These  were  compiled  by 
Andrea  da  Barberino  (1372-1431)  and  give  ver- 
sions still  read  by  the  people  at  large  of  the 
epic  traditions  formerly  written  in  French  and 
in  Franco-Venetian.  Likewise  popular  in  their 
constitution  were  the  burlesque  poems  of  Do- 
raenico  Giovanni  (c.1390-1448),  surnaraed  11 
Burchiello.  Probably  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  was  the  anonymous  poem 
Orlando,  written  in  ottava  rima,  which  harks 
back  to  the  chansons  de  geste,  as  the  name 
Orlando,  i.e.  Roland,  indicates,  and  which,  crude 
though  it  be,  was  a  prototype  of  the  chivalrous 
poem,  especially  so  as  it  later  entered  into  tho 
composition  of  Pulci's  work.  Religious  lyrics 
or  laudi,  and  profane  lyrics,  mainly  dance  song^ 
and  sirambotti.  were  developed  along  the  same 
lines  as  in  the  fourteenth  century,  until  in  tho 
verse  of  Leonardo  Giustiniani  (1388-1446)  they 
received  a  more  finished  treatment,  due  to  his 
tendency  to  combine  classic  and  popular  elements. 
Religious  dramas  or  rapprescnfazioni  sacre  ap- 
pear with  greater  frequency  than  before.  From 
the  middle  of  the  century  on.  there  becomes  more 
decidedly  manifest  the  tendency  to  elevate 
popular  poetry  by  infusing  into  it  elements  of 
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culture  with  which  the  Renaissance  had  endowed 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  land.  This  was  the 
case  particularly  in  three  centres  of  great  literary 
activity — Naples  in  the  south,  Ferrara  in  the 
north,  and  Florence  in  the  centre  of  the  country. 
Many  of  the  writers  of  the  Court  of  Ferdinand 
I.  at  Naples  used  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  but 
they  tempered  it  with  forms  borrowed  from 
Tuscan  and  Latin.  The  most  famous  of  their 
number  was  Jacopo  Sannazaro  (1458-1530),  who 
wrote  in  the  more  general  speech  and  in  mingled 
prose  and  verse  his  pastoral  romance,  Arcadia, 
which,  combining  factors  drawn  from  Boccaccio's 
Ameto  with  others  borrowed  from  classic  an- 
tiquity, soon  made  its  fortune  in  the  world. 
It  was  at  Ferrara,  one  of  the  various  literary 
centres  of  the  north,  that  the  best  work  of  the 
time  was  produced,  and  there,  living  in  close 
relations  with  the  ducal  rulers,  Matteo  Maria 
Boiardo,  Count  of  Scandiano  (1434-94),  com- 
posed his  celebrated  Orlando  innamorato,  a  poem 
in  octaves  which  happily  blends  together  elements 
from  two  of  the  chief  Old  French  cycles  of 
legends,  that  of  Charlemagne  and  that  of  the 
matiire  de  Bretagne,  and  adds  to  these  elements 
of  popular  tradition  certain  others  of  classical 
origin,  such  as  Homeric  and  Vergilian  episodes; 
so  that  the  Orlando  innamorato,  the  first  true 
romantic  poem  in  Italian,  marks  the  arrival 
of  the  chivalrous  poem  at  a  stage  where  it  can 
be  said  to  have  a  genuine  artistic  value.  As  a 
humanist  Boiardo  translated  classical  works, 
and  as  a  Petrarcliist  he  wrote  sonnets  and  love 
poems  that  make  him  the  most  successful  imitator 
of  the  master  during  this  century.  At  Florence, 
Antonio  Manetti  (1423-97)  produced  his  attrac- 
tive Novella  del  grasso  legnaitwlo,  and  Girolamo 
Savonarola  (1452-08)  composed  poems  and  ser- 
mons replete  with  asceticism.  But  the  most 
illustrious  writers  of  the  Florentine  group  were 
Luigi  Pulci  (1431-87),  Lorenzo  de' Medici  (1449- 
92),  and  Politian  (1454-94).  To  Pulci  we  owe 
the  Morgante  Maggiore.  He  elaborated  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  Orlando  and  the  Bpagna, 
and  added  to  this  epic  nlatter  of  French  origin 
sentiments  and  tendencies  of  his  own  of  a  humor-' 
ous  character.  As  a  poem  of  chivalry,  the  Mor- 
gante is  certainly  devoid  of  the  serious  spirit 
that  animates  Boiardo's  work,  but  it  must  not  be 
deemed  an  intentional  parody  of  chivalry.  In 
style  and  tone  it  is  one  of  the  most  charmin:» 
productions  of  the  century.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
(i7  Magnifico),  a  most  liberal  patron  of  the  arts, 
wrote  love  poems,  idyls,  pastorals,  satires,  dra- 
matic poems,  laudi,  and  carnival  songs,  and  by 
these  personal  efforts  exercised  a  great  deal  of 
influence  for  the  better  upon  the  circle  of  writers 
about  him.  In  Politian  (Angelo  Ambrogini, 
known  as  Poliziano  from  his  native  place,  Monte- 
pulciano)  there  comes  to  light  the  noblest  and 
highest  type  of  the  Italian  humanist  of  the  fif- 
teenth century;  for  in  him  we  find  the  classic 
and  modem  traditions  in  perfect  union.  Hi^ 
Orfeo  (1472  or  1483)  was  the  first  profane  drama 
in  the  language,  his  Stanze  per  la  giostra  are 
as  finished  in  form  as  the  best  works  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  his  Rime,  or  love  songs, 
reveal  the  influence  of  the  culture  of  the  Renais- 
sance upon  lyric  forms  of  popular  origin.  Poli- 
tian's  death,  comihg  near  the  end  of  the  century, 
nearly  coincides  with  the  end  of  the  Renaissance 
period.  It  is  followed  by  a  new  classic  period 
in  Italian  literature — called  bv  the  Italians  the 
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Cinquecento — an  age  almost  equal  in  glory  to 
that  of  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch,  and  one 
which  manifests  most  clearly  the  immense  artistic 
benefits  that  Italy  had  received  from  the  human- 
istic movement  of  the  previous  century.  Al- 
though disturbed  by  foreign  domination  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  land  and  by  the  passage  of 
Florence  from  the  state  of  a  republic  to  that 
of  a  duchy,  Italy  never  had  a  livelier  national 
consciousness  than  that  which  actuated  her  at 
this  time;  and  the  development  of  art  always 
stands  in  close  relationship  with  the  growth  of 
fiational  sentiment.  The  period  opens  with  the 
■works  of  Ludovico  Ariosto  (1474-1533),  one  of 
its  most  striking  figures,  the  author  of  comedies, 
lyrics,  satires,  and  other  poems  in  Italian  and  of 
some  Latin  verse,  but  famous  for  his  Orlando 
furioso.  This  poem  marks  the  apogee  of  chival- 
rous poetry  in  Italy.  Starting  where  Boiardo's 
Orlando  innamorato  ends,  and  presupposing  that 
the  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  story  there  un- 
folded, Ariosto  develops  still  further  the  love 
affair  of  Orlando  and  Angelica,  interweaving 
with  it  many  other  romantic  episodes,  especially 
that  of  Ruggiero  and  Bradamante.  For  his  sub- 
ject-matter Ariosto  is  indebted  to  French  poems 
and  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  Latin 
classic  verse,  and  to  Italian  writers  of  tho 
Renaissance  period;  but  he  is  most  original  in 
the  way  in  which  he  has  breathed  new  life  into 
the  old  material.  His  style  has  a  charm  due  in 
no  slight  degree  to  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
ccmbined  the  pomp  of  classic  diction  with  a  sim- 
plicity of  expression  peculiarly  his  own;  and 
his  versification  is  satisfactory  because  of  the 
ability  with  which  he  has  handled  the  ottava 
rima.  Ariosto  had  many  imitators,  but  their 
poems,  like  that  of  his  predecessor  Boiardo,  are 
now  little  read.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
remodel  the  Orlando  innamorato,  the  most  suc- 
cessful being  that  of  Francesco  Berni  (c.1407- 
1.535),  a  master  of  style.  Seriousness  of  purpose 
still  persists  in  the  Italia  liberata  da'  Ooti  of 
Gian  Giorgio  Trissino  (1478-1530)  and  in  tho 
Amadigi  of  Bernardo  Tasso  (1493-1569),  this 
latter  based  on  the  Amadis  story  told  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  but  the  spirit  of  parody  and 
burlesque  prevails  in  the  Orlandino  and  the  Bal- 
dus  of  Teofilo  Folengo  (1492-1544),  otherwise 
notable  as  a  macaronic  poet.  Of  rank  equal  to 
that  of  Ariosto  was  Torquato  Tasso  (1544-95; 
the  son  of  Bernardo),  the  greatest  Italian  writer 
of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A 
man  of  extraordinary  genius,  which  reveals  itself 
in  nll^is  works,  as  well  in  his  masterpiece,  La 
Geruaalemme  liberata,  as  in  his  lyrics,  dramas, 
dialogues,  and  letters,  he  suffered  at  times  from 
a  mental  disorder  which,  though  it  necessitated 
placing  him  under  restraint,  did  not  impair  his 
litcrarj-  productivity.  His  poem,  RinaMo,  is  a 
youthful  work  of  the  category  of  chivalrous 
poems,  dealing  with  the  adventures  of  the  Caro- 
lingian  hero  Renaut  de  Montauban.  But  Ariosto 
had  uttered  the  supreme  word  in  chivalrous 
story,  and  Tasso  was  to  gain  his  laurels  by  per- 
fectinga  new  ^enre.that  of  the  crusading  or  Chris- 
tian epic.  This  he  did  with  his  Oerusaletnmc 
liberata,  a  poem  of  markedly  serious  intent,  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  Crusades  in  which 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  played  a  part.  The  author 
did  not  disdain  to  admit  as  subordinate  elements 
certain  features  of  the  chivalrous  romance,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  love  episodes,  just 


as  he  also  drew  from  his  favorite  authors  of 
classic  antiquity.  Like  Ariosto,  whom  he  re- 
sembles very  much  in  bis  imitation  of  passages 
of  ancient  writers,  he  has  also  the  gift  of  style, 
and  like  him  he  uses  the  ottava  rima  with  ease 
and  grace.  An  individual  note  in  Tasso's  work 
is  that  of  melancholy,  which  is  really  an  echo  of 
the  man's  personal  experience  and  of  his  mental 
anguish.  Although  contemporaries,  like  pos- 
terity, applauded  tne  Otrusalemme  liberata,  Tas- 
so was  not  satisfied  with  his  work,  and,  yielding 
to  religious  impulses  of  an  ascetic  nature,  he 
published  a  remodeled  form  of  it.  La  Oeruaa- 
lemme  conquistata,  which  is  much  inferior  to  tho 
original  poem,  and  is,  therefore,  neglected,  while 
the  Gerusalemme  liberata  remains  dear  to  tha 
whole  Italian  people.  In  the  lyric  verse  of  th» 
sixteenth  century'  there  soon  declared  itself  a 
revolt  against  the  too  conventional  nature  of  the 
Petrarchistic  verse  of  the  preceding  century.  In 
his  Rime,  Pietro  Bembo  (1470-1547)  showed  how 
better  results  could  be  obtained  in  lyric  song  if 
one  would  but  go  directly  back  to  Petrarch  for 
his  inspiration,  and  Bembo's  e:(nmple  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  host  of  poets.  Another  very  note- 
worthy trait  of  this  author,  seen  in  his  Asolani 
and  in  his  Prose  delta  volgare  lingua,  is  his 
desire  to  stress  the  importance  of  having  a  gen- 
eral literary  speech  for  the  land,  that  unity  of 
style  may  be  attained  and  the  character  of  the 
literature  be  made  national.  In  the  lyrics 
of  Torquato  Tasso,  the  influence  of  Petrarch  is 
not  absolute,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
verse  of  the  sculptor  and  painter  Michelangelo 
Buonarotti  (1475-1504).  Of  the  other  numerous 
lyric  poets  of  the  time,  mention  need  be  made 
only  of  Francesco  Maria  Molza  (1489-1544,  au- 
thor of  the  Tiinfa  tiberina),  Vittoria  Colonna. 
( 1490-1547),  and  Luigi  Tansillo  (1510-68).  Op- 
ponents of  the  Petrarchists  were  Xiccold  Franco 
(1515-70)  and  Claudio  Tolomei  (1402-1555),  the 
latter  of  whom  sought  to  introduce  Latin  metres. 
In  his  Rime  Francesco  Berni  develojw  a  bur- 
lesque and  humorous  vein  which  recalls  the 
methods  of  Rustico  di  Filippo  and  Burchiello, 
and  which  be  brings  into  use  against  the  un- 
reasoning Petrarchists.  This  burlesque  manner 
was  adopted  by  not  a  few  other  poets  of  the  time. 
Among  the  didactic  poets  of  the  period  were 
several  who  made  Vergil's  Qeorgics  their  starting- 
point;  such  were  Giovanni  Rucellai  (1475-1525, 
author  of  Le  api),  Luigi  Alamanni,  and  Erasmo 
da  Valvassone  (c.  1523-93).  As  a  result  of  the 
Renaissance  movement,  the  old  dramatic  form 
known  as  rappresentazioni  sacre,  disappeared 
from  the  towns  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  withdrew,  to  the  cloisters  and  the 
country  districts.  Their  place  was  taken  by  prose 
translations  of  ancient  dramas,  which  paved  the 
way  for  Italian  imitations  of  the  works  of  an- 
tiquity. The  first  Italian  tragedy  and,  in  fact, 
the  first  regulor  tragedy  in  all  modem  literatxire 
was  the  Sofonisba  (1515)  of  Gian  Giorgio  Tris- 
sirto  (1478-1550).  This  was  followed  by  many 
tragedies,  nearly  all  of  them  of  but  little  origi- 
nality and  modeled  on  the  works  of  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  and  Seneca;  e.g.  the  Roamunda  and 
the  Oreste  of  Giovanni  Rucellai.  the  Canace  of 
Sperone  Speroni  (1500-88),  the  Orbecche  of  Gi- 
raldi  (1504-73).  the  Orazia  of  Pietro  Aretino 
(1492-1556).  Torquato  Tasso's  Torriamondo 
deals  with  matter  of  Germanic  origin.  Most 
of  the  tragedies  were  compostd   in  blank  verse 
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(lyersi  sciolU) ;  the  comedies  of  the  time,  nearly 
All  based  on  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  a  few 
original,  were  written  sometimes  in  verse  and 
sometimes  in  prose.  The  masterpiece  among  the 
comedies  was  the  Mandragola  (1513)  of  Niccold 
Macbiavelli  (1460-1527).  Other  Writers  of  come- 
dies, which  were,  unfortunately,  often  licentious 
in  character,  were  Dovizi  (1470-1520),  Agnolo 
Freinzuola  (1493-C.1545),  Giovanni  Maria  (>cchi 
(1518-87),  Ariosto  (who  was  really  the  first  to 
produce  Italian  comedies  formed  regularly  ac- 
curding  to  the  classic  models),  and  especially 
Pietro  Arctino,  the  most  original  and  realistic 
of  them  all.  Several  popular  forms  of  the  drama 
assumed  importance  in  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  thus,  the  satirical  comedies, 
called  farae  cavaiuoh,  were  performed  in  Naples, 
a  rustic  comedy  enjoyed  great  vogue  at  Siena, 
and  comedies  in  dialect  were  favorites  in  the 
Venetian  territory.  The  most  widespread  of  all 
the  popular  forms  after  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  the  so-called  commedia  del- 
Varte,  a  drama  of  improvisation,  in  which  only 
the  scenario  or  scenes  had  a  definite  written  char- 
acter, for  the  dialogue  of  the  personages  (Pan- 
talone,  Arlecchino  being  conventional  personages 
in  the  masks)  was  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
actors.  It  is  the  existence  of  this  comedy  of 
improvisation  that  explains  the  dearth  of  writ- 
ten comedies  of  any  value  until  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  pastoral  drama,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  dramatic  eclogue,  also  enjoyed  much  favor 
in  the  second  half  of  the  century.  Already  fully 
formed  in  the  Sacrificio  (1554)  of  Agostino  Bec- 
cari  (c.1510-90),  it  reached  its  height  of  excel- 
lence in  the  Aminia  (1573)  of  Tasso  and  the 
Paator  Fido  of  Guarini  (1537-1612). 

Production  in  prose  was  considerable  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  century,  to  which  time  belong 
a  number  of  important  historical  and  politi- 
cal works.  Generally  speaking,  the  style  is 
somewhat  too  stilted  and  labored,  following  too 
closely  the  periods  and  construction  of  classi- 
cal Latin  prose.  First  rank  among  the  better 
writers  of  prose  must  be  accorded  to  Niccold 
Machiavelli  (1469-1527),  to  whom  we  owe  the 
Principe,  a  treatise  on  statecraft  which  has  been 
rather  too  harshly  criticised,  because  the  author 
disregarded  moral  considerations  in  his  state- 
ment of  rules  for  political  conduct;  the  Discorsi 
sopra  la  prima  deca  di  Tito  Livio,  which  reveals 
Machiavelli's  republicanism ;  the  Arte  della  guer- 
ra;  and  the  Istorie  fiorentine,  a  history  of  the 
modem  type.  A  great  many  historians  followed 
Machiavelli,  the  most  important  being  Fran- 
cesco Guicciardini  (1483-1540),  who  in  his  Is- 
toria  d'ltalia  put  forth  the  best  historical  work 
of  the  century,  and  also  displayed  remarkable 
powers  of  observation  in  his  Storia  fiorentina, 
and  much  political  acumen  in  the  Discorsi  on 
the  government  of  Florence  and  in  the  two  books 
of  the  Del  reggimento  di  Firense,  as  well  as  in 
his  letters  and  memoirs.  Of  lesser  note  were 
Jacopo  Nardi  (1476-1565),  Benedetto  Vaifchi 
(1503-05),  Paolo  Paruta  (1540-98).  A  bin- 
graphical  work  of  much  repute  is  the  Vite  de'  piU 
eecellenti  pittori,  scultori  e  architetti  of  Giorgio 
Vasari  (1511-74),  and  an  autobiography  most 
graphically  told  in  a  familiar  style  is  that  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini  (1500-71).  Excellent  pictures 
of  the  manners  of  the  time  may  be  found  in  the 
tales  of  Matteo  Bandello  (c.'l480,  died  after 
1662),  Agnolo  Firenzuola,  Giovanni  Forteguerri 


(1508-82),  and  others.  The  ideal  life  of  a  cour- 
tier is  depicted  in  the  Cortegiano  of  Baldassare 
Castiglione  (1478-1529),  who  also  discusses  mat- 
ters of  language  and  art,  platonic  love,  etc.  A 
similar  work  on  the  rules  of  etiquette  to  be  ob- 
served by  a  gentleman  is  the  Oalateo  of  Giovanni 
della  Casa  (1503-56).  Among  the  writers  of 
letters,  Torquato  Tasso  is  most  meritorioxis  for 
naturalness  of  tone;  other  deserving  collections 
of  letters  are  those  of  Annibale  Caro  (1507-66), 
Pietro  Bembo,  Giovanni  della  Casa,  etc.  Ot 
moralists  there  may  be  mentioned  Giambattista 
Gelli,  and,  above  all,  Tasso,  who,  in  his  Dia- 
loghi,  sought  to  reconcile  ancient  philosophy  with 
the  Christian  religion.  Not  the  least  industrious 
of  the  prose  writers  of  the  age  were  those  en- 
gaged in  translating  the  classics.  Preeminence 
is  here  to  be  given  to  Annibale  Caro  for  his  ver- 
sions of  the  .i£neid  (Eneide),  and  of  Longus's 
Pastoral  Loves   {Amori  pastorali). 

To  the  sixteenth  century  there  succeeded  a 
period  of  decay,  the  most  lamentable  in  all  the 
history  of  Italian  literature.  Political  circum- 
stances, and  particularly  the  domination  of 
Spain  and  the  intermeddling  of  northern  nations, 
tended  to  suppress  the  national  consciousnesn 
that  had  stirred  so  many  writers  of  the  preceding 
century.  More  stress  is  laid  upon  outer  form 
than  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter,  and 
there  prevails  an  extreme  artificiality  of  style 
which  revels  in  plays  upon  words,  antitheses, 
double  meanings,  and  conceits.  The  greatest  im- 
perfections of  the  kind  belong  to  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  From  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  attempts  were  made,  with  but 
moderate  success,  to  rid  the  literature  of  formal 
and  stylistic  exaggerations.  The  Areadian 
Academy  (founded  in  IG90)  was  established  to 
correct  the  dominant  bad  taste  in  poetry,  but 
none  of  its  members  attained  to  real  eminence 
as  poets.  At  the  outset  there  were  many  servile 
and  trivial  imitators  of  Tasso's  epic.  A  writer 
who  exercised  a  good  denl  of  influence  upon  his 
own  time  was  Giambattista  Marini  (1569-1626), 
whose  more  ambitious  mythological  poem.  Ado- 
ne,  which  is  hardly  more  than  a  tissue  of  de- 
scriptive matter,  as  well  as  his  lyrics  and  idyls, 
is  full  of  empty  conceits  and  other  artificialities 
of  style.     One  of  the  few  who  avoided  the  de- 

?lorable  tendencies  of  the  age  was  Alessandro 
assoni  (1565-1635)  ;  he  gave  forth  in  his  Secchia 
rapita  the  first  important  mock-heroic  poem,  and 
had  many  followers,  as,  for  example,  Francesco 
Bracciolini  (1566-1644),  who  satirized  the  im- 
moderate use  of  mythological  elements  in  the 
literature  of  the  day.  In  lyric  verse  there  is  a 
manifest  endeavor  to  substitute  classic  models 
for  the  Camoniere  of  Petrarch,  and  Gabriello 
Chiabrera  (1552-1638)  imitates  the  manner  and 
metrical  form  of  the  poems  of  Pindar  and 
Anacreon,  and  Fulvio  Testi  (1593-1646)  takes 
Horace  for  his  master.  The  commedia  dell'  arte 
still  monopolizes  the  stage,  and  true  dramatic 
composition  languishes,  although  imitations  of 
the  pastoral  drama  of  Tasso  and  Guarini  ap- 
pear. We  have  to  note,  however,  that  the  melo- 
drama or  opera  begins  with  the  Dafne.  Euridice, 
and  Arianna  ot  Ottavio  Rinuccini  (1564-1021), 
and  makes  its  way  all  over  Europe.  The  prose 
of  historical  works  exhibits  the  general  formal 
defects  already  noted  in  the  verse.  Historians 
of   some   force   were   Paolo    Sarpi    (1552-1623, 
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Ifloria  del  coneilio  tridentino),  Enrico  Caterino 
DaviU  (1576-1631),  Guido  Bentivoglio  (1579- 
1644,  Ouerra  di  Fiandra),  Agostino  Mascardi 
(1591-1640),  Sforza  Pallavicino  (1607-67,  Is- 
ioria  del  coneilio  di  Trento),  Danielo  Bartoll 
( 1608-85,  S Ioria  delta  Compagnia  di  OesA).  Mar- 
cantonio-Mambelli  (1582-1644)  in  his  Osserva- 
zioni  della  lingua  italiana,  and  Benedetto  Buom- 
mattei  (1382-1647),  in  his  treatise  Della  lingua 
to«cana,  gave  definite  grammatical  rules  for  the 
writing  of  Italian.  The  greatest  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  writers  of  scientific  prose,  and  above 
all  to  Galileo  Galilei  (1364-1642),  whose  influ- 
ence was  most  potent  over  the  form  of  the  later 
scientific  literature  of  Italy.  About  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  largely  through 
the  impulse  given  by  Galileo's  scientific  and  lit- 
erary efforts,  a  reaction  was  attempted  against 
the  affectation  of  the  foregoing  period.  A  part 
was  played  in  it  by  the  painter  Salvator  Rosa 
( 1615-73),  the  author  of  satires,  odes,  and  letters ; 
by  Vincenzo  da  Filicaja  (1642-1707),  and  Ales- 
sandro  Guidi  (1650-1712),  lyric  poets  who  con- 
tinued the  classic  manner  of  Chiabrera  and  Testi, 
and  by  Lorenzo  Magalotti  ( 1637-1712) ,  known  for 
his  Saggi  di  naturali  esperienze  and  his  Letiere 
familiari  and  Lettere  scientifiehe.  The  imitators 
of  Marini's  artificial  methods  were  much  more 
numerous  than  were  the  writers  gifted  with  good 
sense.  As  has  already  been  intimated,  an  academy 
called  the  Arcadia  was  founded  at  Rome,  in  1690, 
by  Giovanni  Maria  Crescimbeni  (1663-1728)  and 
Giovanni  Vincenzo  Gravina  (1664-1718),  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  into  poetry  greater  natu- 
ralness of  expression.  The  .means  employed 
therein  were  too  childish,  and  the  Arcadia 
achieved  no  reform.  It  did,  however,  produce  a 
good  deal  of  poetry,  written  in  its  three  manners, 
the  first  being  one  in  which  the  sonnet  and  the 
madrigal  were  cultivated,  the  second  that  of  love 
lyrics  fashioned  after  the  model  of  Chiabrera's, 
and  the  third  that  of  the  occasional  poem,  bebt 
represented  in  the  work  of  Carlo  Innocenzo 
Frugoni  (1692-1768),  with  whom  the  activity 
of  the  Arcadia  ended.  It  was  as  a  lyric  poet  of 
the  second  Arcadian  manner  that  Pietro  Metas- 
ta&io  (1698-1782),  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
who  shared  in  the  movement,  began  his  career, 
but  he  is  now  remembered  rather  for  his  operatic 
dramas  {Temistocle,  Didone,  Olimpiade,  Attilia 
Regolo,  Clemema  di  Tito),  masterpieces  of  a  time 
when  it  was  still  considered  necessary  that  the 
libretto  of  an  opera  should  be  a  work  of  art. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  not- 
able French  influence  is  clear  in  writers  of  trage- 
dies. Pier  Jacopo  Martelli  (1655-1721)  introduced 
into  the  drama  verses  of  the  French  Alexandrine 
type,  called  after  him,  verai  martelliani;  Scipi- 
one  Maffei  (1675-1765)  wrote  a  tragedy  on  tne 
classical  subject  of  Uerope;  and,  with  his  trage- 
dies based  on  Roman  history  and  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  the  Shakespearean  method,  Antonio 
Conti  (1677-1749)  heralded  the  coming  of  Al- 
fitri.  Although  he  wrote  during  the  time  of  the 
Arcadia,  Niccolft  Forteguerri  (10741735),  the 
author  of  many  satires,  stood  apart  from  all 
contemporary  tendencies.  For  the  inspiration  for 
his  poem  Ricciardetto  he  went  back  to  Ariosto. 
The  prose  style  of  the  period  of  the  Arcadia  is 
still  full  of  affectation,  unless  when  used  for 
purely  scientific  purposes,  as  in  the  histories  and 
learned  treatises  of  Giambattista  Vico  (1668- 
1744),  of  Giovanni  Maria  Mazzuchelli  (1707-68), 


author  of  the  biographical  and  bibliographical 
Bcrittori  d'ltalia,  and  particularly  of  Ludovico 
Antonio  Muratori  (1672-1750),  who  compiled  the 
Annali  d'ltalia  and  other  works  of  great  worth 
in  the  development  of  historical  studies. 

The  germs  of  a  new  order  of  things  destined  to 
result  in  a  revival  of  Italian  literature  begin  to 
unfold  as  soon  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  passed.  From  1750  to  1789,  the  date 
of  the  French  Revolution,  Alfleri's  tragedies  and 
Parini's  vers>e  reflect  the  contrast  between  tradi- 
tional classicism  and  the  course  of  new  ideas; 
between  1789  and  1815,  the  date  of  the  Restora- 
tion in  France,  Monti  and  Foscolo,  both  remark- 
able for  the  classic  plasticity  of  their  works, 
represent  the  idea  of  national  independence  and 
unity;  from  1815  to  1850  extends  a  time  of  con- 
trast between  the  romanticism  of  Manzoni  and 
his  followers  and  the  classicism  of  Leopardi  and 
his  school,  all  tmited,  however,  in  the  struggle 
against  the  foreigner.  During  this  whole  period 
from  the  middle  of  the  century  on,  the  influence 
of  the  French  philosophical  spirit  was  potent  in 
Italy,  which  then  began  also  for  the  first  time 
to  pattern  itself  upon  literary  models  from  tlio 
North,  especially  from  England  and  Germany. 

The  revival  becomes  obvious  at  once  in  dra- 
matic production.  The  commedia  dell'  arte  is 
driven  from  the  theatre  by  the  comedies  of  Carlo 
Goldoni  .(1707-93),  the  great  reformer  of  the 
Italian  stage,  who  wrote  clever  plays  in  Tus- 
can, in  Venetian,  and  even  in  French.  Ability 
to  picture  scenes  from  real  life,  keenness  of 
observation,  skill  in  the  handling  of  dialogue,  and 
fertility  of  invention  are  characteristics  of  this 
first  great  figure  of  the  new  era.  Opponents  of 
the  retonn  of  (jloldoni  were  Pietro  Chiara  (1700- 
85)  and  Carlo  Gozzi  (1720-1806,  author  of  dra- 
matic Fiabe)  ;  but  Goldoni  had  many  followers. 
The  influence  of  French  comedy,  especially  of 
Moliire,  is  clear  in  the  pieces  of  Goldoni,  as  is 
that  of  French  tragedy  in  the  dramas  of  Vittorio 
Alfieri  (1749-1803),  his  great  compeer.  Though 
he  accepted  the  French  tragic  form,  Alfieri 
gave  it  a  peculiarly  Italian  significance,  in- 
fusing it  with  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  national 
consciousness  which  inspired  the  young  men  of 
tlie  next  generation  in  their  struggle  against 
Austrian  oppression.  The  principles  animating 
the  tragedies  (Filippo,  Virginia,  Oreste,  Saul, 
Sfirra)  are  also  present  in  the  other  writings  of 
Alfieri,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Satire,  the  trea- 
tise Della  tirannidc,  the  poem  Eiruria  libcrata. 
the  Hiaogallo  directed  against  the  French,  his 
Rime,  and  his  autobiography.  Intensity  of  pa- 
triotic sentiment  prevails  also  in  the  lyrics 
{Odi)  of  Giuseppe  Parini  (1729-99),  works  high- 
ly satisfactory  in  form  and  expression.  Parini's 
most  famous  production  is  the  Oiorno,  a  de- 
scriptive poem  in  blank  verse  in  whiclf  he  sat- 
irizes the  idle  life  of  the  aristocratic  youth.  In 
the  Poesie  campesiri  e  marittime  of  Aurelio 
Bertola  ( 1753-98)  one  may  see  the  influence  both 
of  the  German  CJeasner  and  of  the  Latin  bucolic 
poets,  while  the  patriotic  vein  runs  through  the 
Animali  parlanti  of  Giambattista  Cast!  (1721- 
1803).  Melchiorre  Cesarotti  (1730-1808)  com- 
posed much  in  prose  and  in  verse,  but  he  is  now 
remembered  chiefly  for  his  translation  of  the  so- 
called  Ossian  and  his  version  of  the  Iliad.  The  best 
prose  writers  of  this  first  modem  period  were  Gas- 
pare Gozzi  (17 13-86).  who  modeled  his  Osservatore 
on  the  Spectator,  and  in  his  Difesa  di  Dante  gave 
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renewed  life  to  the  study  of  the  poet;  Giuseppe 
Baretti  (1719-89),  the  author  of  Lettere  famili- 
ari,  that  are  charming  in  their  descriptive  style, 
and  of  the  satirical  Frusta  letteraria,  in  whieb 
he  lashed  contemporary  writers;  and  Girolamo 
Tiraboschi  (1731-94),  whose  Storia  della  let- 
teratura  italiana  extends  down  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  man  in  whom  eclectic 
tendencies  were  dominant  was  Vincenzo  Monti 
( 1754-1828),  who,  rejuvenating  traditional  forms 
of  Italian  poetry,  could  breathe  into  them  the 
modem  spirit  of  liberty  that  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  lately  evoked,  and  add  to  them  elements 
borrowed  from  the  best  that  foreign  literature 
could  offer.  He  began  with  imitations  of  the 
Arcadian  manner  of  Frugoni,  but  applied  himself 
before  long  to  more  serious  purposes,  and  reviv- 
ing the  form  of  the  Dantesque  poem  in  his  Bass- 
villiana,  which  describes  the  horrible  excesses 
of  revolution,  he  next  constituted  himself  the 
spokesman  of  democracy  in  his  tragedy,  Cain 
Gracco,  and  in  a  number  of  other  no  less  impor- 
tant works.  His  translation  of  the  Iliad  is  a 
performance  of  some  merit.  A  no  less  typical 
personage  of  the  time  between  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  the  fall  of  Napoleon  was  Ugo  Foscolo 
( 1778-1827),  whose  compositions  echo  the  Italian 
aversion  to  the  Imperial  sway  of  Napoleon.  An 
imitator  of  Alfleri  in  his  tragedy  Tieate,  Foscolo 
copied  Goethe's  Werther  in  his  Vltime  lettere  di 
Jacopo  Ortis.  His  masterpiece  is  the  poem  / 
i^epolcri,  which,  recalling  the  glories  of  past 
heroes,  stimulated  the  Italians  of  his  time  to 
action  imitative  thereof;  his  tragedy  Ajace  is  in 
a.  classic  strain,  while  another  tragedy,  kicciarda, 
deals  with  mediteval  tradition.  In  his  Poesie 
campestri,  Ippolito  Pindemonte  (1753-1828) 
rests  under  obligations  to  English  poets  as  well 
as  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins;  his  Sepolcri  is  an 
answer  to  Foscolo's  work.  Pindemonte  trans- 
lated the  Odyssey  into  blank  verse.  From  the 
prose  writers  of  the  Napoleonic  period  we  may 
single  out  Carlo  Botta  (1766-1837),  an  advocate 
of  political  freedom  in  his  historical  works 
{Storia  della  guerra  d'indipendenza  dcgli  Stall 
Vniti  d'America  and  Storia  d'ltalia  dal  1789  nl 
ISli);  Giovanni  Giraud  (1776-1834),  whose 
comedies  follow  FreTich  models;  Luigi  Lanzi 
(1732-1810),  who  wrote  the  Storia  pittorica 
d'ltalia;  and  Leopoldo  Cicognara  (1767-1834), 
the  author  of  the  Storia  della  scoltura.  A  purist 
in  speech  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  older 
masters  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  whose 
work.s  he  prepared  editions,  was  Antonio  Cesaii 
(1760-1828),  whose  efforts  were  paralleled  bv 
those  of  Michele  Colombo  (1747-1838).  With 
the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  regime,  the  feeling  for 
niedimval  independence  began  to  grow  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  finally  it  culminated  in  the 
struggle  with  the  Austrians  in  1848.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  leaders  of  national  thought  at  this 
time  found  expression  in  many  works  of  value, 
categorized,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  belonging  to 
the  Classic  or  the  Romantic  School.  In  all  alike 
the  idea  of  political  unity  ruled  supreme.  While 
the  Romantic  School  was  growing  under  the  influ- 
ence of  German  and  English  literature  with  its 
centre  in  Lombardy  (for  its  organ,  the  Concilia- 
tore,  was  published  at  Milan),  the  Classic 
School  clung  to  the  tradition  of  Alfieri  and 
Foscolo,  giving  preference  to  the  forms  of  an- 
tiquity as  the  most  perfect  expression  of  the 
human  ideal,  and  receiving  its  greatest  develop- 


ment in  Romagna.  The  leader  of  the  former 
school  was  Manzoni,  the  leader  of  the  latter  was 
Leopardi. 

Alessandro  Manzoni  (1785-1873),  essaying  at 
first  the  classic  manner,  entered  upon  the  path 
more  peculiarly  his  own  with  the  Inni  sacri 
(1815),  and  the  ode  II  cinque  Maggio  on  Napo- 
leon's death  (1821).  Disregarding  the  classic 
imities  of  time  and  place,  he  composed,  between 
1817  and  1822,  two  tragedies,  11  Conte  di  Carma- 
gnola  and  the  Adelchi,  among  the  early  examples 
in  Italy  of  the  historical  drama.  He  also  gave  to 
the  century  the  first  Italian  historical  novel  in 
his  celebrated  Promessi  sposi,  a  work  of  the'  kind 
that  Scott  had  already  cultivated  with  so  much 
Buccessr.  It  proved  to  be  a  masterpiece,  and  be- 
came popular  at  home  and  abroad.  Not  the  least 
merit  of  the  author  in  connection  with  this  work 
is  that  it  brought  literature  nearer  to  the  masses. 
About  Manzoni  there  grouped  themselves  many 
romanticists  who  imitated  his  religious  and  pa- 
triotic hymns,  his  historical  dramas,  and  his 
novel.  Some  of  them  were  Giovanni  Berchet 
(1783-1851),  the  founder  of  the  Conciliatore  : 
Tommaso  Grossi  (1791-1853);  Silvio  Pellicn 
(1789-1854),  the  author  of  tragedies  and  lyrics, 
but  better  known  for  his  prose  work  descriptive 
of  his  experience  in  Austrian  prisons,  Le  mie 
prigioni;  Giuseppe  Nicolini  (1788-1855),  who 
translated  Byron  and  wrote  a  biography  of  Scott: 
Giuseppe  Giusti  (1809-50),  who  produced  politi- 
cal satires  and  burlesque  poems;  Massimo  d'Aze- 
glio(  1798-1866),  who  wrote  the  historical  novels 
Ettore  Fieramoaca  and  Nicold  de'  Lapi,  and  the 
autobiography  /  aniei  ricordi;  Giuseppe  Mazzini 
( 1808-72) ,  a  patriot  and  the  best  critic  of  the  Ro- 
mantic set;  and  Francesco  Domenico  Guerrazzi 
(1804-73),  who  published  many  historical  novels 
(Battaglia  di'  Benevento,  Beatrice  Cenci,  etc.). 
As  critics  and  historians,  Cesare  Balbo  ( 1789- 
1853)  and  Gino  Capponi  (1792-1876,  founder  of 
the  Antologia  and  the  Archivio  atorico  italiano) 
deserve  especial  mention.  The  classicist  Gia- 
como  Leopardi  (1798-1837)  stood  far  above  the 
others  of  his  group.  A  humanist  of  marvelous 
force,  Leopardi  strove  ever  to  attain  classic  ex- 
cellence of  form.  His  Idillii  Canzoni,  and  Canti 
show  an  entire  harmony  of  form  and  matter,  and 
through  all  sounds  the  note  of  anguish  that 
emanated  from  his  tortured  soul  and  found 
further  expression  in  the  pessimism  of  his  phi- 
losophy. His  prose  works,  like  the  Pensieri,  are 
likewise  commendable  for  their  form.  The  critic 
and  expounder  of  the  doctrines  of  classicism  was 
Pietro  Giordani  (1774-1848);  others  who  put 
the  doctrines  into  practice  were  Dionigi  Strocchi 
(1762-1850),  Cesare  Montaiti  (1770-1840),  Fran- 
cesco Cassi  (1778-1846),  Carlo  Marenco  (1800- 
46),  and  Giambattista  Niccolini  (1782-1861), 
both  of  whom  produced  many  tragedies. 

Of  writers  of  the  past  half-century,  it  is  hard 
to  speak  with  any  certainty  that  one  is  estimating 
them  at  their  proper  value.  Yet  a  prominent 
place  must  be  assigned  to  Giovanni  Prati  (1815- 
84),  who  published  many  collections  of  lyrics 
{Canti  lirici,  Ball<xte,  Iside,  Psiche,  etc.)  and  the 
versified  tale  Edmenegarda.  Also  of  note  for 
their  lyric  verse  are  Aleardo  Aleardi  (1812-78, 
Lettere  a  Maria).  Giuseppe  Regaldi  (1809-83). 
Giuseppe  Maceari  (1840-67),  Francesco  dall' 
Ongaro,  Stornelli  politici  (1808-73),  Luigi  Mer- 
contini  (1821-72).  Domenico  Carbone  (1823-83), 
Lorenzo  Stecchetti   (pseudonym  of  Olindo  Guer- 
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rini,  born  1845,  a  verigta  or  realist),  Bernardino 
Zendrini  (1839-79,  the  translator  of  Heine), 
(iiosui  Carducci  (bom  1836,  the  most  illustrious 
iigure  among  contemporary  Italian  authors, 
equally  great  as  a  poet  and  as  a  critic),  Mario 
Kapisardi  (born  1844,  an  antagonist  of  Car- 
ducci). Of  dramatists  there  may  be  noted  Pietro 
Cossa  (1830-81,  tragedies  and  historical  plays), 
Paolo  Ferrari  (1822-89,  historical  pieces),  Paolo 
Oiacometti  (1816-82,  tragedies),  Leo  di  Castel- 
nuovo  (pseudonym  of  Leopoldo  PuUe,  born  1835, 
author  of  the  comedy  Fuochi  di  paglia),  Tom- 
maso  Gherardi  del  Testa  (1815-81,  a  follower 
of  Goldoni),  Giuseppe  Giacosa  (born  1847, 
writer  of  dramas  on  mediceval  subjects,  etc.). 
Among  the  more  recent  prose  writers  are,  in 
addition  to  some  dramatists  already  recorded, 
Jppolito  Nievo  (1836-01,  Confessioni  di  un  ottua- 
genario),  and  Paolo  Emiliani  Giudici  (1812-72), 
I.uigi  Sctteiiibrini  (1S13-76),  and  Francesco  de 
Sanctis  (1818-83),  all  three  literary  historians  of 
worth.  A  list  of  living  writers  would  inevitably 
contain,  besides  the  name  of  Gioeu^  Carducci,  the 
names  of  the  novelists  Antonio  Fogazzaro  (bom 
1842),  Enrico  Castelniiovo  (bom  1839),  Antonio 
Oiulio  Barrili  (1836),  Salvatore  Farina  (bom 
1340),  Giovanni  Verga  (bom  1840,  from  whose 
CaruHeria  rusticana  came  the  inspiration  for 
Alascagni's  opera),  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  (bom 
1804,  a  master  of  style,  and  a  lyric  poet  and 
dramatist,  as  well  as  a  novelist,  but  unfortu- 
nately too  pornographic  in  his  tendencies),  Ed- 
mondo  de  Amicis  (born  1848,  well  known  abroad, 
but  rather  overrated),  Matilda  Serao  (born  1856, 
most  successful  in  her  pictures  of  Neapolitan 
life,  as  in  II  paese  di  cuccagna)  ;  and  as  lyric 
poets  there  must  be  registered  Arturo  Graf  (born 
1848),  and  Ada  Negri  (bom  1870).  Lack  of 
)>pacc  forbids  mention  of  the  many  disciples  of 
Carducci.  We  must  forbear  making  a  catalogue 
of  living  scientific  authors  and  critics.  One  prop- 
erly prepared  would  undoubtedly  include  the 
names  of  Graziadio  Isaia  Ascoli  (born  1829), 
Angelo  de  Gubernatis  (born  1840),  Pasquale 
Villari  (bora  1827),  Pio  Rajna  (bom  1849), 
Alessandro  d'Ancona  (born  1835),  Cesare  Lom- 
broso  (born  1836),  and  Domenico  Comparetti 
(born  1835).' 
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tura italiana  (Turin,  1879-83)  ;  Torraca,  Manu- 
aU  della  letteratura  italiana  (2d  ed.,  Florence, 
Tou  XI.-4 


1886-87);  KOrting,  Oeaohichte  der  Litteratur 
Italiena  im  Zeitalter  der  Kenaissanoe  (Leipzig, 
1878-84) ;  Roux,  Uistoire  de  la  litterature  con- 
temporaine  en  Italic,  1859-1  ^  (Paris,  1869-77); 
Settenibrini,  Lezioni  di  letteratura  italiana 
(Naples,  1808-70)  ;  De  Sanctis,  Storia  della  let- 
teratura italiana  (3d  ed.,  Naples,  1879)  ;  Voigt, 
Die  Wiederbelebung  des  klassischen  Altertuma 
(3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1893)  ;  Symonds,  "Italian  Litera- 
ture," in  his  Renaissance  in  /<oJy(  1875-86) ;  Gar-, 
nett,  A  Uiatory  of  Italian  Literature  (New  York, 
1900)  ;  Howells,  Modern  Italian  Poeta  (ib., 
1887);  Lee,  The  Eighteenth  Century  in  Italy; 
Ferrari,  Letteratura  italiana  modema  e  contem- 
poranea,  1748-1001  (Milan,  1901)  ;  Turri,  Dizio- 
nario  storico-manuale  della  letteratura  italiana, 
lOOOlOW  (ib.,  1900)  ;  Giomale,  Storico  della  let- 
teratura italiana  (Turin,  1882)  ;  and  the  nuraer- 
oiu  special  articles  and  treatises  cited  by  D'An- 
cona and  Bacci,  in  their  very  useful  Manuale 
(Florence,   1892-94). 

ITALIAN  MOLrfBE,  mft'lyflr'.  The.  A 
name  given  to  the  Italian  dramatist  Goldoni 
(q.v.). 

ITALIAN  PINDAB,  The.  A  name  given  to 
the  lyric  poet  Chiabrera  (q.v.). 

ITALIAN  POLITICAL  PASTIES.  See 
PouTicAL  Parties,  paragraph  Italy. 

ITALIAN  SOMALTLAND,  sd-mftli-land. 
A  protectorate  of  Italy,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  extending  along  the  Indian  Ocean  from 
the  equator  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden  (Map:  Africa, 
J  4).  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  British 
Somaliland,  Abyssinia,  and  British  East  Africa. 
The  area  is  about  100,000  square  miles.  In  the 
formation  of  its  surface  it  resembles  British 
Somaliland.  It  is  generally  an  arid  region,  flat 
along  the  coast  and  elevated  in  the  interior,  the 
general  slope  being  to  the  southeast.  There  are 
no  rivers  of  practical  importance.  The  Schebehli, 
the  largest  stream,  fails  to  reach  the  sea.  The 
vegetation  is  poor.  There  are  scarcely  any 
forested  areas.  The  interior  has  not  yet  been 
fully  explored,  owing  in  part  to  the  stubborn 
hostility  of  the  natives.  The  climate  is  rather 
favorable.  There  are  hot  and  cool  and  wet  and 
dry  seascHis.  The  principal  ports  are  MadishA 
and  Obbia.  Bardera  is  an  important  point  in 
the  interior,  near  the  Juba  River.  The  popula- 
tion— the  Somali  (q.v.) — is  estimated  at  400,000. 
There  are  some  Arabs  along  the  coast.  The 
southern  part  of  the  protectorate  was  acquired 
by  Italy  in  1889,  when  the  Sultan  of  Obbia  placed 
the  territory  from  2"  30'  to  5°  33'  north  under 
Italian  protection.  In  the  same  year  the  protec- 
torate was  extended  farther  north,  and  in  1892 
the  cession  of  territory  by  the  Sultan  of  ^anzibnr 
increased  the  protectorate  to  its  present  propor- 
tions. The  sphere  of  Italian  influence,  according 
to  agreements  with  Great  Britain,  is  bounded  by 
the  Juba  River  as  far  as  6°  N.  latitude,  and  by 
the  35th  E.  meridian  from  this  parallel  north- 
ward to  the  Blue  Nile. 

ITALIAN  VEBSIONa    See  Bible. 

ITALIC  LANOirAaE&  The  name  applied 
to  the  ancient  Indo-CJermanic  dialects  of  Italy, 
which  form  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Indo-GSer' 
manic  languages  (q.v.).  They  are  on  the  whole 
more  closely  related  to  the  Hellenic  (see  Greek 
Lanouaoe)  than  to  any  other  of  the  great  divi- 
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sions  of  Indo-Germanic,  although  certain  anal- 
ogies with  the  Celtic  languages  (q.v.)  may 
be  traced.  The  most  striking  parallel  of  Italic 
with  Celtic  is  the  use  of  -r  in  deponent  and  pas- 
Bive  verbs,  aa  Umbrian  ferar,  'one  carries,'  Old 
Irish  do-herar,  'it  is  given';  Lat.  sequitur.  Old 
Irish  -aechethar,  'he  follows';  Latin  sequor.  Old 
Irish  -sechur,  'I  follow';  Lat.  sequimur,  Old  Irish 
■aechemmar,  'we  follow,'  although  some  scholars 
hold  that  Italic  has  directly  influenced  Celtic 
in  this  regard.  Despite  the  wide  divergencies  in 
phdnology,  especially  in  the  consonants,  from  the 
Greek,  it  may  be  said  in  a  very  general  way  that 
Italic,  like  Hellenic,  is  one  of  the  best  representa- 
tives of  the  so-called  centum-languages  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  linguistic  family.  Italic  is  di- 
vided into  three  principal  groups,  each  of  which 
has  a  number  of  dialects.  These  chief  divisions 
are  Latinian,  Sabellian,  and  Osco-Umbrian,  or 
Samnito-Umbrian.  The  most  important,  lin- 
guistically, literarily,  and  historically,  is  the 
Latin  (see  Latin  Lakouaoe),  the  chief  rep- 
resentative of  the  Latinian  division,  which 
ia  known  from  a  vast  number  of  inscrip- 
tions (q.v.)  and  an  extensive  literature  (see 
Latin  Literatuee)  from  the  third  century  b.c. 
down  to  the  present  time,  even  though  for  cen- 
turies it  has  been  employed  only  as  a  learned 
and  ecclesiastical  tongue.  Closely  related  to 
lAtin  were  the  dialects  of  Falerii,  Prteneste,  and 
Lanuvium,  of  which  only  Falerian,  also  often 
called  Faliscan,  has  any  extensive  remains.  The 
Latin  is  further  of  the  utmost  importance  as 
being  the  ancestor  of  the  modern  Romance  lan- 
guages (q.v.),  including  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Catalan,  French,  Provencal,  Rh»to-Rof- 
mansch,  Rumanian,  and  minor  dialects.  The 
Osco-Umbrian  is  subdivided,  as  its  name  implies, 
into  Oscan  and  Umbrian,  which,  although  more 
closely  related  to  each    other    than    either    of 


glostes,  and  proper  names.  Besides  these  great, 
divisions  there  was  a  third  class  of  Italic  dia- 
lects which  form  the  so-called  Sabellian  group, 
of  which  the  most  important  members  were  Mar- 
sian,  Pffilignian,  Marrucinian,  Vestinian,  Sabine, 
Picenian,  and  Volscian.  The  remains  of  all  these 
are,  imfortunately,  extremely  meagre;  but  ao  far 
as  the  evidence  goes  it  would  seem  that  the  Vol- 
scian resembled  Umbrian  rather  than  Oscan, 
while  the  other  Sabellian  dialects,  especially  the 
Pslignian,  apparently  were  more  closely  related 
to  Oscan  than  to  Umbrian.  The  majority  of  the 
Osco-Umbrian  inscriptions  date  from  the  Second 
and  first  centuries  B.C.,  although  some  scholars 
consider  the  oldest  Umbrian  texts  to  be  of  much 
greater  antiquity.  Similarly  the  most  of  the 
Sabellian  inscriptions  seem  to  have  been  written 
during  the  first  two  centuries  B.C.,  but  the  so- 
called  Old  Sabellian  texts  may  be  aa  early  as  th& 
fifth  or  sixth  century  before  our  era.  To  the  con- 
stant expansion  of  the  territory  of  Latin  the 
other  Italic  dialects  gradually  yielded.  The  first 
to  lose  its  independence  was  the  Sabellian  Sabine, 
which  was  absorbed  by  Latin  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  Marsian  apparently  did  not  survive 
much  later,  but  the  other  Sabellian  dialects  seem 
to  have  had  a  somewhat  longer  existence;  at 
least  Volscian  was  still  spoken  in  the  second 
century  B.C.  Umbrian  preserved  its  identity  per- 
haps until  the  firat  century  before  or  even  the 
first  century  after  Christ.  Although  Oscan  was 
not  employed  as  an  official  language  after  the 
Social  War  (B.C.  90-88),  it  survived  for  many 
yeara  as  a  popular  apeech,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Pompeian  inscriptions,  and  doubtless  lingered  on 
in  the  mountains  for  several  centuries,  thus  being 
the  last  of  the  non-Latin  Italic  dialects  to  dis- 
appear. The  mutual  relation  of  the  Italic  dia- 
lects may  be  represented  very  roughly  by  thft 
following  table: 


Pre-Indo-  Gernnanlc 


them  is  to  the  Latin,  present  considerable  diver-  AlfHABET.     The  Italic  dialects  employed  sev- 

gencies  one  from  the  other.    These  dialects,  like  eral   diiferent  alphabets.     Omitting  the   special 

the  Falerian,  Pnenestinian,  and  Lanuvian  of  the  scripts  employed  in  the  scanty  remains  of  Old 

Latin  group,   are   known  only   by   inscriptions,  Sabellian,   which   was   written   in   the   boustro- 
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phedon  (q.v. )  manner,  the  Italic  characters  seem 
to  have  been  based  on  the  Greek  alphabet  of  the 
Cbalcidian  colonies  in  Italy,  especially  on  that 
of  Cum{e.  Two  forms  were  derived  from  this 
source,  the  Latino- Faliscan.  and  the  Etnisco- 
Osco-Urabrian.  (For  a  discussion  of  the  origin 
and  the  development  of  the  Latino-Faliscan 
dialect,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  article  on 
Latik  Language.)  The  Osco-tJmbrian  alphabets 
consisted  of  twenty-one  and  nineteen  letters  re- 
spectively, and  were  read,  like  the  oldest  Latin 
and  Greek,  from  right  to  left.  The  letters  were 
as  follows: 

Obcod 


103  1 
a  e  1 

hVVDHM<a>l>tTn>fla^8BI 
1"  u  ifvnmrl  kl  pgdbsfhz 

Vmbrtan 

aeluvnmrlkt          t   pb8fhf<;z 

There  were  a  few  numerical  signs,  Osco-Umbrian 
I  for  1,  X  for  10,  Oscan  V  for  6,  )  for  100.  Both 
Oscan  and  Umbrian,  however,  frequently  em- 
ployed the  Latin  alphabet.  In  modem  linguistic 
works  the  words  in  Osco-Umbrian  script  are  usu- 
ally printed  in  spaced  Roman  type,  those  in  Latin 
letters  are  represented  by  italics,  as  Oscan 
f  a  k  s  i  a  d,  'let  him  make,'  fefacust,  'he  shall 
have  made.'  In  addition  the  oldest  Italic  inscrip- 
tions are  in  many  cases  written  in  the  Greek 
alphabet.  Punctuation  in  the  inscriptions  is 
capricious,  and  frequently  neglected;  the  usual 
system,  however,  is  one  or  more  dots,  the  num- 
ber ranging  even  to  four  in  the  Old  Sabellian 
text 

DiSTraoDisHiNG  Chabacteristics  of  the 
Itauc  I>iaij:ct8.  The  chief  peculiarities  of 
Italic  are  as  follows:  Phonological — Indo-Ger- 
manic  m  and  n  become  em  and  en;  Indo-Germanic 
r  and  I  become  or  and  ol;  internal  Indo-Germanic 
tl  becomes  kl;  Indo-Germanic  bh,  dh,  and  kh  be- 
come /,  P,  X  !  intervocalic  Indo-Germanic  « 
becomes  z.  Morphological — Ablative  singular  in 
•id,  -Id,  -Id  by  analogy  with  the  ablative  in  ad; 
*»om  (Latin  sum).  'I  am,'  for  Indo-Germanic 
*e8mi.  The  noun  has  lost  the  instrumental  case 
and  the  dual  number,  while  the  verb  has  con- 
fused the  aorist  and  perfect  tenses,  has  formed 
a  new  imperfect  in  -ha-,  and  several  new  ways 
of  forming  the'  future,  has  made  a  future  per- 
fect and  a  pluperfect  peculiar  to  itself,  and  has 
conftised  the  Indo-Germanic  subjunctive  and 
optative  in  its  so-called  subjunctive.  The  pho- 
nology of  the  Osco-Umbrian  is,  relatively  speak- 
ing, far  more  simple  and  primitive  than  the 
Latin;  the  declension,  however,  is  less  clear  than 
in  Latin,  and  the  same  statements  seem  to  hold 
true  of  the  conjugation,  although  the  materials 
for  reconstructing  the  Osco-Umbrian  verb  are, 
unfortunately,  very  meagre.  For  the  relation  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections  to  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic system,  see  Latin  Lanouaob;  Gbiuh's 
Law  ;  Vkb.xeb's  Law  ;  Ini>o-Gebua:mc  Lakouages. 

Pnoi^OLOGY.  The  following  table  will  serve  to 
show  the  general  phonological  relations  of  Oscan 
and  Umbrian  with  the  Indo-Germanic  sound 
system: 


Indo- 
Germanic. 

0»oan. 

Dmbrian. 

a 

a 

a 

a 

&  (final  a,  o) 

a  (final  u,  0,  a) 

e 

e  (or  i) 

e  (or  i) 

6 

I,  U,  i 

e.  i 

i 

i,i,a 

i,  «  (Old  Umb. 
often  e) 

i 

i.i.ii 

i,  i,  ei 

0 

0  (final  u) 

o 

6 

u,  uu 

u,  o 

u 

u   (iu  after  t,  d, 
n,     and     prob- 
ably 8) 

u,  o 

a 

i 

a% 

af,  ai,  ae,  ai,  ae, 

6 

au 

au 

o 

ei 

el 

e,  e,  ee  (very 
rarely  «) 

eu 

(1   (V),  ou  ' 

U,   0 

oi 

IU,  oi 

a,  a 

ou 

ou 

6 

a 

-al 

-e 

ei 

-<U 

-e 

i 

i    (written   ii,  i, 

i  (written  i) 

"  or  indicated  by 
doubled    conso- 
nant) 

s 

u  (written  v) 

jj  (written  v) 

m 

m 

m  (dropped  when 
final),  often  u 

n 

a  (often  dropped 

n  (dropped  before 

before  mutes  in 

s  and  often  be- 

final  unaccent- 

fore mutes),  ns 

ed     syllables) , 

became  nt.* 

ns  becomes  nts 

(written   nz. 

(written       nz, 

nzs),  nt^t  and 

nz8) 

Indo  -  Germanic 
nts  became  f 

^ 

em 

em 

9 

en 

eu 

I 

1 

1  (initial  prob- 
ably V),  inter- 
vocalic f,  rs; 
It  became  t,  be- 
rore  i  probably 
became  s 

r 

r 

r  (rs  often  be- 
came 8) 

I 

ol 

ol 

r 

or 

or 

p 

p  (pt  became  ft) 

p  (pt  became  ht) 

b 

b 

b 

hh 

t 

f 

t 

t   (tl  became  kl; 

t   (tl  became  kl; 

final    nt    prob- 

final   nt    prob- 

ably  became 

ably   became 

ns) 

ns) 

d 

d(nd  became  nn) 

d,  intervocalic  f, 
rs  (nd  became 
nr) 

4» 

f 

f 

%g 

k 

k  (but  c,  ».  '», 
before  e,  i) 

d,   0 

S 

g  (palatalized  to 
i  before  e,  i) 

gh,   9  h 

h 

h 
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IndO- 
Germanic. 

Oscan. 

Umbrian. 

9  If 

P 

P 

0 

b 

b 

9    1th 

f 

f 

s 

s,  intervocalic  s, 

8, 

intervocalic   r 

z  (ssu  probably 

(sr  became  br; 

became    tt ;    8r 

re    became    rs, 

became  br;    rs 

8,    rf;    medial 

became     r(r)  ; 

ns  became  nt3, 

final  ns  became 

nz;     final     ns 

ss) 

and     nts     be- 

. 

came  f) 

THE    ITAIJC    DIALECTS    Iff   DETAIL. 

OscAN.  Oscan  was  spoken  by  tne  Samnites, 
including  the  Frentani,  Hirpini,  and  Campani, 
and  also  in  Northwestern  Apulia,  as  well  as  in 
Lucania,  Bruttium,  and  Messana  in  Sicily.  These 
Samnites,  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  usurped  not 
only  the  territory  but  the  name  of  the  Osci,  who 
had  dwelt  in  Campania.  The  Oscan  inscriptions 
number  about  230.  Most  of  them,  however,  con- 
tain entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  proper  names, 
and  only  four — the  Bantine  tablet,  the  CMppus  of 
Abella,  the  tablet  of  Agnone,  and  the  Curse  of 
Vibia — are  of  any  considerable  length.  The  first 
of  these,  the  tabula  Bantina,  discovered  in  1793, 
is  the  longest.  It  is  a  mutilated  bronze  plate 
about  fifteen  by  ten  inches,  and  bears  on  one  side 
an  inscription  of  thirty-eight  lines  in  Oscan,  and 
on  the  other  a  Latin  text  thirty-two  lines  long. 
The  tablet  deals  with  legal  refjulations  concerning 
the  city  of  Bantia  in  Lucania.  The  Cippus  of 
Abella,  found  near  Avella  in  1745,  is  a.  block  of 
hard  limestone  six  feet  five  inches  high,  one  foot 
eight  inches  broad,  and  eleven  inches  thick.  It 
contains  in  fifty-eight  short  lines  of  letters  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  high  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Abella  and  Nola  concerning 
the  joint  use  of  a  temple  of  Hercules.  The  tablet 
of  Agnone,  discovered  in  1848,  is  of  bronze,  with 
a  handle  and  chain  by  which  it  may  be  hung  up, 
and  measures  eleven  by  six  inches.  It  is  in- 
scribed on  both  sides  with  forty-seven  very  short 
lines,  which  contain  the  names  of  the  deities 
to  whom  statues  in  a  certain  sacred  grove  be- 
longed. The  "Curse  of  Vibia,"  found  at  Capua 
in  1876,  consists  of  thirteen  lines,  written  on  a 
lead  plate  about  eight  and  three-quarter  by  three 
inches.  Besides  these  inscriptions  there  are  a 
number  of  short  ones  of  interest,  especially  cer- 
tain road-makers'  tablets,  dedication-stones,  and 
street-signs  found  at  Pompeii,  and  several  brief 
heraldic  inscriptions  from  Capua.  As  a  speci- 
men of  Oscan,  the  following  passage  may  be 
taken  from  the  Bantine  tablet  5-7: 

Oecan:  deinatud  Bipus  Komenet  pernio  dolom  maUom 
elom  loe  eomono  mals  »gm(at  tontf)caa  amoad  pan  pie- 
laam  hratels  natl  radelg  amnnd  Inim  Idle  atom  dat  seaa- 
{tels)  taniftnud  malma/r  camels pertamnm. 

Latin:  lurato  sclendin-comltlo  dine  dolnmalo  «e  ea  coml- 
tla  mag\»  re(l  puhliK'ie  causa  quam  cuinspiam  commodl 
aiit  IncommodI  causa  et  Id  ee  de  8ena<tu8)  sententia  maxi- 
ma partis  perimera. 

PiEUQNlAN.  Turning  from  Oscan  to  the  Sa- 
bellian  dialects,  the  material  is  far  more  scanty. 
The  Pfelipnian  dialect  of  this  group  contains 
about  thirty  inscriptions,  of  which  the  only  one 
of  any  length  is  the  Herentas-inscription.  This 
text,  which  is  six  lines  in  length,  was  unearthed 


in  a  grave  at  Pentima  in  1877.  It  is  written  on 
the  side-face  of  a  block  of  travertine,  two  feet 
seven  inches  long,  two  feet  five  inches  from  front 
to  back,  and  about  eleven  and  one-quarter  inches 
high,  and  is  the  epitaph  of  a  priestess  named 
Vibia.  This  scantiness  of  material,  for  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  this  dialect,  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  since  Pielignian  may  be  said  to  be 
the  dialect  intermediate  between  Oscan  and  Um- 
brian, although  it'  stands  on  the  whole  more 
closely  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  As  a 
specimen  of  Pelignian,  we  may  cite  from  the 
Herentas,  inscription,  5-6: 

Pnlignian:  aetatv  Srata  thrtUd  pralclme  Peneponas 
atS»d. 

Latin:  aetate  consumpta  (?)  tertlU  tegnum-lD  Perseph- 
onie  abut. 

Mabbucinian.  This  dialect,  which  seems  from 
its  very  scanty  remains  to  be  closely  akin  to  the 
Ptelignian,  is 'known  from  two  inscriptions,  one 
from  Teate,  the  centre  of  the  Marrucinian  terri- 
tory, containing  merely  two  proper  names,  and 
the  other  from  Rapino,  written  in  twelve  short 
lines  on  a  rusty  bronze  tablet  about  six  inches 
square.  This  dates  from  about  B.C.  250,  and  is 
concerned  with  certain  sacrificial  rites.  Lines 
1-5  of  the  bronze  of  Rapino  may  be  quoted  to 
give  an  idea  of  this  dialect : . 

Marrucinian:  alaoa  paerla  total  Marooeal  llxa  aalimas 

ibrenter  arlataa  toutal  Maroucal. 

Latin:  di  propltii  civitati  MarruciB  lex  proslcliB  teruutur 
ausplcatae  civitati  Mamicee. 

V^ESTINIAN.  To  judge  from  the  thirteen  words 
preserved  of  Vestinian,  spoken  along  the  eastern 
and  northern  banks  of  the  Aternus,  it  was  appar- 
ently allied  to  Pielignian  and  Marrucinian. 

Mabsian.  The  remnants  of  the  Marsian  dia- 
lect, spoken  around  Marruvium,  on  Lake  Fuci- 
nus,  are  contained  in  a  few  very  brief  inscrip- 
tions. The  dialect  shows,  in  its  monophthonga- 
tion  of  original  diphthongs,  a  close  resemblance 
to  Umbrian.  In  other  respects,  Marsian  seems 
to  have  been  very  similar  to  Pcelignian  and  Mar- 
rucinian. 

^(juiAN.  Of  the  dialects  of  the  .lEqui,  who 
centred  around  Cliternia  and  Nerea,  no  inscrip- 
tion has  been  preserved  which  is  free  from  suspi- 
cion. Ifpruffated  ( Latin  probavit )  is  really 
an  ^Squian  form,  the  dialect  would  seem  to  have 
shown  a  marked  affinity  to  Oscan  (cf.  Oscan  p  r  0- 
fatted,  'he  approved'). 

Sabine.  Of  Sabine  also  the  remains  are  too 
scanty  to  give  any  information  regarding  the  dia- 
lect. Only  one  inscription,  which  is  very  brief, 
has  been  preserved,  and  even  this  is,  according 
to  some  of  the  leading  authorities,  Vestinian 
rather  than  Sabine. 

VoLSCiAN.  The  Volsci.  whose  capital  was  Veli- 
trtp.  have  left  one  inscription  of  four  lines,  known 
as  the  Tabula  Velitema.  discovered  in  1784,  and 
inscribed  on  a  bronze  1%  X  9%  inches.  If  we 
may  draw  conclusions  from  this  tablet,  it  may 
be "  said,  as  stated  above,  that  the  Volscian 
stood  the  nearest  of  all  the  Sabellian  dialects  to 
the  Umbrian.  The  scantiness  of  our  sources, 
however,  forbids  any  hard  and  fast  conclusion. 
As  a  specimen  of  Volscian,  the  third  line  of  the 
tablet  of  Velletri  may  be  quoted: 

■  Volscian:  aepis  totica  conebrla  mpa  ittrom  pibom  esta. 

Latin:  siqnls  publico  conventu  secutug  erit  (?)  terre  pium 
esto. 

PR.ENE8TINIAN.  The  dialect  of  Prteneste,  one 
of  the  cities  of  Latium,  is  represented  by  a  few  in- 
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scriptioDs  which  approximate  very  closely  to  Old 
Latin.  Some  scholars  even  regard  the  Proenestine 
text«  as  Latin.  These  texts  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  lists  of  names  of  deities  inscribed  on  brass 
mirrors  and  cylindrical  caskets  found  in  Prsnes- 
tine  tombs.  The  most  interesting  relic  of  this 
dialect  is  the  famous  Prienestine  fibula,  a  gold 
brooch  of  about  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  which 
gives,  therefore,  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  Italic 
inscriptions.  This  fibula  is  inscribed  in  Greek 
letters,  as  follows: 

Prsneetinlan:  /uxriot  iu8  fhtfhoKti  yviiagun. 
Latin:  Manius  me  fncit  Numaslo. 

Faliscan.  Like  Prenestinian,  Faliscan,  whicn 
was  spoken  around  Falisca,  near  the  modern 
Civita  Castellana,  is  regarded  by  some  authori- 
ties as  a  Latin  dialect.  It  is  certain  that  it 
resembles  Latin  very  closely,  but  the  consistent 
representation  in  Old  Faliscan  of  medial  Indo- 
G^rmanic  hh  by  f,  instead  of  b,  as  in  Latin, 
standing  in  this  regard  with  the  Osco-Umbrian, 
seems  sufficient  ground  for  calling  it  non-Latin. 
It  is,  however,  Latinian  in  its  inflection,  and  in 
the  younger  Faliscan  the  dialect  is  practically 
identical  with  Old  Latin,  if  indeed  these  texts 
are  not  Latin  rather  than  Faliscan.  The  thirty- 
seven  inscriptions  are  very  brief,  and  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  proper  names,  excepting  the 
younger  Faliscan  texts,  which,  although  longer, 
are  of  no  linguistic  importance.  The  following 
inscription  on  the  patera  found  near  Civitft  Cas- 
tellana in  1887  is  a  good  example  of  this  dialect: 

FsllKan:  foled  viBoplpatb  era  canlb. 
Latin:  bodie  vinum  bibam  eras  carebo. 

fwRRiATc,  The  remains  of  Umbrian  are  of 
far  greater  extent  than  those  of  any  other  non- 
Latin  Italic  dialect.  Practically  all  the  texts 
in  this  dialect  are  contained  in  the  Iguvine 
tablets,  discovered  in  1444  at  Gubbio,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Iguvium,  or,  as  it  was 
called  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Eugubium.  The  Igu- 
vine tablets  seem  to  have  been  originally  nine, 
although  but  seven  are  still  preserved.  TTie  tab- 
lets are  of  bronze,  inscribed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  third  and  fourth,  on  both  sides.  They 
vary  in  size,  the  first  two  being  about  22  X  15 
inches,  the  third  and  fourth  about  IC  X  12  inches, 
the  fifth  about  18  X14  inches,  and  the  last  two 
about  33  X  22  inches.  The  entire  number  of 
lines  is  449.  The  first  four  and  about  two-thirds 
of  the  fifth  are  written  in  the  national  Umbrian 
alphabet,  while  the  last  three  of  the  fifth  tablet, 
as  well  as  the  sixth  and  seventh,  are  written  in 
Latin  characters.  It  seems  tolerably '  certain, 
both  on  epigraphical  and  linguistic  evidence,  that 
the  portion  in  the  Roman  alphabet  is  much  later 
than  that  in  the  epichoric  script.  The  date  of 
the  inscriptions,  however,  apart  from  this  rela- 
tive one  of  the  several  parts  with  each  other,  is 
extremely  doubtful.  Possibly  one  will  not  be  far 
astray  in  dating  them  between  the  third  and  first 
centuries  B.C.  The  difference  between  the  Old 
l^mbrian,  which  is  written  in  the  national  script, 
and  the  New  Umbrian,  which  was  inscribed  in 
Latin  letters,  was  probably  more  app.irent  than 
real.  Since  the  Umbrian  alphabet  lacked  signs 
for  o,  g,  d,  b,  they  used  instead  «,  A-,  t.  p.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Latin  script  could  represent 
the  sound  of  the  Umbrian  r  only  by  rs.  New 
Umbrian  showed,  however,  a  marked  deviation 
from  Old  Umbrian  in  the  change  of  final  «,  re- 
tained unchanged  in  the  earlier  form  of  the  dia- 


lect, to  r,  as  Old  Umbrian  t  u  t  a  s,  'of  the  city,' 
but  New  Umbrian  totar.  There  are  a  few  other 
distinctions  which  are  of  minor  importance,  such 
as  the  more  closed  pronunciation  of  6  in  New  than 
in  Old  Umbrian  (as  New  Umbrian  habilu,  'let 
him  have,'  but  Old  Umbrian  h  a  b  e  t  u ;  New  Um- 
brian verir,  vereir,  'at  the  gates,'  but  Old  Um- 
brian veres).  The  Iguvine  tablets  are  ritual' 
istic  in  subject.  The  texts  La  (which  is  repro- 
duced on  the  accompanying  plate)  to  I.b,  and 
VI.a  to  Vl.b  47  deal  with  the  purification  of  a 
high  place  near  Iguvium,  while  the  remainder  of 
I.,  VI.,  and  all  of  Vll.a  treat  of  the  purification 
of  the  city  itself.  The  last  two  tablets,  however, 
are  much  more  detailed  than  the  Old  Umbrian. 
The  second  tablet  is  concerned  with  a  lustra  1 
sacrifice  for  the  priestly  college  of  the  Atiedii, 
with  an  optional  sacrifice  to  an  infernal  deity, 
and  with  the  rites  to  be  performed  at  the  semi- 
annual gathering  of  decuries  from  ten  towns  or 
clans.  The  third  and  fourth  tablets  give  in 
detail  the  rites  for  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  Pomonxis, 
Vesuna,  and  certain  other  deities,  while  the  fifth 
is  devoted  to  resolutions  of  and  enactments  con- 
cerning the  same  college  of  Atiedii,  who  figure  so 
prominently  in  these  inscriptions.  To  show  the 
difl'erenoe  between  Old  and  New  Umbrian,  the 
following  passage,  taken  from  I.a  11-13  and  VI. 
b  1-2  may  be  cited: 

Old  Vmbrlan:  preveres  tesenakcB  trebntfetu 
Marte  Krapuvi  fetu  nkripe  Flslu  tutapor 
Ikurlna  arTia  ustentu  vatuva  ferine  fetu 
puni  fetn   kirtef  pesDlmu. 

New  Umbrian;  pre  rerir  tesenoclr  baftrlflktn  Marte  Ora- 
bonei  ocriper  Fieiu  totaper  lioatDa  arrto  fetu  ratuo  ferine 
/Hu  poDi  feta  toBee  pernaimu, 

Latin:  pro  portIa  Teesinacls  tres  boves  toclto  Marti  Gra- 
bovlo  monte-pro  Ffslo  elTttate-pro  Iguvlna  arvallafaclto 
vatlclna  ferculo  faclto  powa  faulto  tairltus  precamlno. 

BiBLiooRAPHT.  The  most  convenient  and  com- 
plete edition  of  the  remains  of  the  Italic  dialects 
18  Conway,  The  Italic  Dialects  (Cambridge, 
1807) ;  more  valuable  linguistically  and  gram- 
matically, although  less  complete  in  its  collec- 
tion of  texts,  is  Von  Planta,  Urammatik  der 
oskisch-umbrischen  Dialekte  (Strasshurg,  1892- 
97).  Both  these  works  contain  abundant  biblio- 
graphical material  on  the  older  literature  on  the 
subject. 

ITALIENS,  *'t4'ly8N',  Boulevaed  des.  The 
most  frequented  and  fashionable  of  tlie  boule- 
vards of  Paris,  named  from  the  old  The&tre  des 
Italiens. 

ITALIEKS,  Les.  See  ThAAtre  des  Italiens. 

ZTALONE,  i'tk-Wnh.  A  head-hunting  Malay 
people  in  Nueva  Vizcaya  Province,  Luzon.  See 
Phiuppine  Islands. 

ITAXT.  The  central  of  the  three  great  penin- 
sulas of  Southern  Europe.  It  stretches  out  in 
a  southeast  direction,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Switzerland  and  Austria-Hungary;  on 
the  east  by  Austria-Hungary,  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  Ionian  Sea;  and  on  the 'southwest  and  west 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  France.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Balkan  Peninsula  by  the  Strait 
of  Otranto,  47  miles  in  width,  and  is  nearly 
walled  off  from  the  great  body  of  the  Continent 
by  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Alps.  With  its  con- 
tinuation, the  island  of  Sicily,  it  nearly  reaches 
across  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  thus  exception- 
ally favored  with  convenient  commercial  route'* 
in  all  directions.  Its  position  also  especially 
adapts  Italy  for  a  large  sea  trade,  because  it  is 
a  part  of  the  shortest  route  from  West  and  Cen- 
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tral  Europe  to  Oriental  countries.  Though  Italy 
is  separated  from  the  northern  lands  by  the 
Alps,  they  are  no  longer  a  barrier  to  Italy's 
commerce,  for  several  lines  of  railroad  cross  the 
moimtains.  Extending  from  northwest  to  south- 
east about  700  miles,  and  with  an  average 
breadth,  except  in  the  extreme  north,  of  100 
miles,  the  mainland  has  an  area  of  91,000  square 
miles ;  to  this  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Elba,  and  smaller 
islands  add  19,684  squares  miles,  making  the 
total  area  of  the  Kingdom  110,684  square  miles. 
The  mainland  is  about  twice  as  large  as  Penn- 
sylvania or  New  York,  and  extends  from  the 
parallel  of  38o  north  latitude  to  that  of  46°  40', 
and  between  the  meridians  of  6°  30'  and  18° 
30'  east  longitude. 

ToFOOBAFBT.  The  coast,  over  4000  miles  in 
length  (inclusive  of  the  islands),  is  easily  ac- 
cessible from  every  part  of  the  country.  No 
settlement  is  remote  from  salt  water,  four-fifths 
of  the  Kingdqm  being  within  62  miles  of  the  sea. 
In  the  north  of  the  Adriatic  the  coast  is  low  and 
sandy,  bordered  by  shallow  waters,  and,  except 
at  Venice,  not  easily  accessible  to  large  ship- 
ping. Farther  south,  near  Rimini,  spurs  from 
the  Apennines  reach  the  shore,  which  becomes 
high  and  rocky.  The  south  and  west  coasts  are 
generally  high,  rocky,  and  picturesque,  with 
many  bold  promontories.  The  middle  of  the 
west  coast,  however,  has  three  stretches  of  low 
and  marshy  land,  known  as  the  Alaremma,  the 
Campagna,  and  the  Pontine  marshes.  The  west 
coast  is  varied  by  bays,  gulfs,  and  other  'open- 
ings, and  is  therefore  most  favorable  for  com- 
merce. In  the  northwest  is  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
on  which  the  wealthy  city  of  Genoa  stands. 
About  the  middle  is  the  deep  embayment  with 
the  fortress  port  of  Gaeta.  Next  is  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  celebrated  for  its  beauty.  Beyond  this 
is  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  port  of  Salerno.  The  southeastern 
end  of  the  Peninsula  is  deeply  indented  by  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto,  which  cuts  off  the  so-called 
heel  of  Italy  (ancient  Calabria)  from  the  'toe* 
(modem  Calabria).  The  population  is  dense 
on  all  coasts  where  fever  does  not  prevail,  about 
17  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  living 
within  three  miles  of  the  sea. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  falls  geographically  into 
two  parts,  differing  from  each  other  in  surface 
features  and  climate,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in 
productions.  One  part  to  the  north  is  continen- 
tal ;  the  other  to  the  south  consists  of  a  penin- 
sula and  various  islands.  The  northern  portion 
contains  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Po,  bordered  on  the  west  and  north 
by  the  Alps.  The  Alpine  region  in  the  extreme 
northwest  of  the  Kingdom  is  known  as  Piedmont. 
The  Peninsula  is  almost  completely  filled  by  the 
Apennines,  which  stretch  through  Central  and 
Southern  Italy  and  are  continued  through  Sicily. 

T!io  Alps,  beginning  at  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  ex- 
tend first  to  the  west,  then  to  the  north,  and 
finally  to  the  east,  towering  in  lofty  summits 
covered  with  snow-fields.  Their  slopes  are  deep- 
ly scored  by  valley?,  and  they  present  a  very 
abrupt  face  toward  the  plain  of  the  Po.  The 
rainf.Tll  on  them  is,  as  a  result,  rapidly  trans- 
fprrpil  to  the  plain,  making  protective  works 
alons  the  river-banks  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
stmin  the  Dcriodical  floods. 

The  Northern  Apennines,  which  touch  the  lA- 
gurian  Alps,  curve  round  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  and 
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extend  to  the  source  of  the  Tiber.  They  do  not 
rise  above  7220  feet.  The  Central  Apennines, 
beginning  at  the  source  of  the  Tiber,  soon  divide 
into  several  chains,  forming  the  rugged  moun- 
tain district  of  the  Abruzzi,  on  the  eastern  verge 
of  which  is  the  Gran  Sasso  (9580  feet),  the  high- 
est peak  of  the  Apennines.  The  Southern  Apen- 
nines stretch  to  the  southeast  from  the  Abruzzi 
to  the  coast  of  the  Gijlf  of -Taranto,  where  they 
assume  a  southerly  direction,  with  summits  ris- 
ing to  a  height  of  more  than  7000  feet.  The 
rugged  and  unfertile  Apennines  form  the  water- 
shed of  the  Peninsula;  they  are  bordered,  espe- 
cially on  the  western  side,  by  lower  and  more 
productive  mountain  districts  that  are  grouped 
under  the  name  of  the  sub-Apennine  region.  A 
number  of  passes  through  the  Apennines  are 
utilized  by  the  highways  across  the  Peninsula. 
The  Italian  Peninsula  contains  the  only  active 
volcano  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Vesuvius. 

The  mountain  regions  of  Italy,  with,  their  ruins, 
cloisters,  storied  castles,  towered  cities,  the 
quietude  of  their  rural  scenes,  and  their  aspects 
picturesque  or  grand,  are  among  the  great  charms 
that  draw  tourists  to  Italy.  The  beauty  of  the 
coxmtry  is  enhanced  by  the  singular  clearness  of 
the  air,  which  causes  the  lines  of  tower  and 
church  and  castle  to  stand  out  with  clear-cut 
perfection,  and  makes  mountains  that  are  miles 
away  appear  to  be  almost  within  touch. 

The  Italian  islands  are  also  moimtainous. 
Sicily,  nearly  filled  with  the  continuation  of  the 
Apennines,  has  the  loftiest  volcano  in  Europe 
(Mount  Etna,  about  10,800  feet).  It  has  not. 
however,  figured  so  prominently  in  the  history  of 
volcanoes  as  Vesuvius,  near  Naples.  The  moun- 
tains of  fertile  but  unhealthful  and  neglected 
Sardinia  rise  only  a  little  over  5000  feet  in 
height.  The  Lipari  Islands  are  wholly  volcanic 
in  character. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  surface  is  made 
up  of  plains,  most  of  it  being  the  great  Plain  of 
Lombardy,  or  the  Plain  of  tlie  Po.  This  plain, 
about  37,000  square  miles  in  area,  is  encircleil 
by  a  steep  mountain  wall  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 
The  largest  and  richest  farming  area,  and  the 
greatest  industrial  development  of  Italy,  belong 
to  this  low,  almost  flat  plain.  It  is  watered  by 
the  rivers  of  the  Po  system,  which  are  fed  by 
many  Alpine  and  Apennine  streams,  with  which 
the  cereal  and  other  crops  are  irrigated.  The 
plain  was  at  one  time  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
and  was  formed  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
streams-  from  the  Alps  and  .Apennines.  It  is 
steadily  encroaching  on  the  sea,  because  the  Po 
for  centuries  has  been  extending  its  delta  into 
the  Adriatic.  During  six  centuries  the  Po  Delta 
has  increased  198  square  miles  in  area.  Recent 
surveys  show  that  the  increase  is  actively  main- 
tained at  the  present  day.  According  to  the  cal- 
culations of  Professor  Marinelli,  it  will  take  over 
one  hundred  centuries  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease for  the  Po  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  North- 
em  Adriatic  above  latitude  40°  45'  N.  The  former 
port  of  Adria,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Adri- 
atic, now  stands  about  15  miles  inland.  The 
I.ombard  Plain  has  a  more  dense  population,  and 
far  more  active  manufacturing  and  business  in- 
terests than  the  Peninsula.  .Among  the  small 
plains  of  the  Peninsula  are  those  of  Tuscany  and 
Apulia,  the  fertile  plain  to  the  north  of  Naples 
(the  Campania  of  the  ancients),  that  bordering 
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•on  the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia  and  the  Roman 
-Campagna. 

Uydboorapht.  Italy  has  many  streams,  al- 
though it  has  only  one  great  river,  the  Po.  The 
most  important  streams,  the  Po  and  the  Adige, 
flow  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  Po  is  fed  on  one 
side  by  the  snows  of  the  Alps,  on  the  other  by  the 
hea\'y  rains  of  the  Apennines,  and  drains  an  area 
of  27,000  square  railea,  of  which  nearly  11,000  are 
level,  and,  indeed,  almost  flat.  Its  course  marks 
tlie  line  at  which  the  sediment  and  debris  from 
the  Alps  meet  the  sediment  and  debris  from  the 
Apennines.  The  Po  is  navigable  to  Turin,  and 
with  its  triDutaries  affords  about  600  miles 
of  navigation.  The  Adige  enters  Italy  from 
Tyrol,  and  flows  eastward  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
beds  of  both  these  rivers  are  constantly  being 
elevated  by  the  boulders  and  alluvial  deposits 
brought  down  from  the  mountains.  The  rivers 
of  the  Peninsula  arc  of  little  importance  for 
navigation  or  industry.  The  beds  of  most  of 
them  are  dry  in  summer,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
relied  upon  for  water-power.  The  most  impor- 
tant among  them  are  the  Amo,  which  rises  in 
the  Apennines  and  flows  west  past  Florence  and 
Pisa  through  a  lovely  and  well-cultivated  valley. 
It  has  a  short  course  of  only  150  miles.  The 
Tiber  rises  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Amo, 
the  two  rivers  being  connected  by  a  canal  through 
the  tributary  call^  the  Chiana,  whose  waters 
flow  partly  into  the  Amo  and  partly  into  the 
Tiber.  The  canal  system  is  thoroughly  developed 
in  the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  is  utilized  not  only  for 
transportation,  but  also  for  the  irrigation  of  hay 
and  rice,  so  that  the  fanner  in  the  great  plain  is 
almost  independent  of  rain.  There  are  many  lakes 
where  the  mountains  merge  into  the  great  plain ; 
also  a  considerable  number  in  the  Peninsula,  some 
of  which  are  crater  lakes.  .The  chief  lakes  of 
Xorthcrn  Italy  are,  in  the  order  of  their  size, 
Garda.  Maggiore,  and  Como.  Each  of  them  sends 
down  a  larpe  tributary  to  the  Po.  Lago  di  Garda 
<-overs  an  area  of  140  square  miles,  and  is  very 
deep.  I.«go  Maggiore  is  longer  than  Como,  but 
not  so  large  as  Garda;  a  part  of  this  lake  is  in 
Switzerland.  Lago  di  Como  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
lakes  in  the  world.  Other  considerable  lakes  are 
Lugano  and  Iseo. 

CuMATE.  Italy  may  be  divided  into  four  cli- 
matic regions — northern,  eastern,  western,  and 
southern.  The  first,  coinciding  with  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  has  a  warm  summer  and  a  large  daily 
rnnsc  of  temperature.  The  greatest  extremes 
of  temperature  are  in  the  Po  basin;  but  even 
here,  except  in  Piedmont,  the  mean  winter  tem- 
perature does  not  descend  below  35°  F.  Penin- 
sular Italy  is  divided  climatically  into  the  eastern 
and  western  regions.  The  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture diminish  toward  the  south;  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Apennines  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture Is  about  57°,  while  the  western  slope  is 
a  trifle  warmer.  South  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sar- 
dinia form  the  last  climatic  division,  with  a  mean 
annual  temperature  varying  from  61°  to  64°  F., 
the  diflTerence  between  summer  and  winter  being 
only  25°.  The  mean  summer  temperature  at 
any  station  in  the  whole  Kingdom  does  not  ex- 
ceed 80°  F.,  and,  except  in  the  elevated  valleys 
of  Piedmont,  it  is  nowhere  lower  than  70°.  .As 
in  nil  the  Mediterranean  cimntries,  the  largest 
minfall  occurs  in  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
after  the  growing  season,  so  that  irrieation  is  re- 
quired in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.    The 
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soils  of  Italy  are  excellent,  particularly  in  the 
Ijombard  Plain,  which  is  among  the  richest  agri- 
cultural lands  in  the  world.  Many  once  fertile 
parts  of  the  Apennines,  however,  have  been  de- 
nuded of  their  soil. 

The  greatest  climatic  drawback  of  Italy  is 
found  in  the  swampy  lands  of  the  lower  Po,  the 
Maremma,  the  Campagna,  the  Pontine  marshes, 
and  some  other  regions  where  intermittent  ma- 
larial fevers  prevail  during  the  summer  months. 
Only  six  of  the  provinces,  including  Genoa  and 
Florence,  are  wholly  free  from  malaria.  Large 
sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  attempts  to 
overcome  this  evil  by  means  of  drainage  canals 
and  pumping-machines,  and  recently  by  drain- 
ing the  breeding-places  of  the  mosquito.  The  ex- 
tensive planting  of  the  eucalyptus  is  believed 
also  to  have  had  a  favorable  effect  upon  the 
salubrity  of  these  malarial  regions. 

Flora.  The  flora  of  the  central  and  southern 
lowlands  is  typical  of  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries, with  the  olive  as  the  most  characteristic 
tree.  The  great  extent  of  the  mountains  and 
highlands,  however,  causes  the  myrtle,  olive,  and 
other  evergreens  to  be  confined  to  the  coasts, 
especially  in  North  Italy,  where  the  olive  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  plain  by  the  colder  winter 
weather.  In  the  northern  plain  are  maize,  wheat, 
vines,  and  mulberries.  Rice  is  grown  on  the  ir- 
rigated fields  near  the  Po.  The  flora  of  the 
Apennines  is  very  much  like  that  of  Central  Eu- 
rope. The  shores  of  the  Tyrrlienian  Sea  present 
almost  a  continuous  growth  of  orange,  olive,  and 
lemon  trees.  In  the  extreme  south  the  vegeta- 
tion is  subtropical;  the  sugar-cane,  the  Indian 
fig,  and  the  date-palm  are  found.  Forests  have 
almost  everywhere  been  destroyed,  but  the  chest- 
nut-tree clothes  the  sides  both  of  the  Alps  and 
the  -Apennines,  the  nut  in  some  districts  supply- 
ing the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

Fauna.  Italy  is  very  low  in  the  scale  of  Eu- 
ropean countries  with  regard  to  its  fauna.  The 
bear,  genet,  weasel,  and  some  rodents  are  almost 
the  only  conspicuous  examples  in  the  way  of  mam- 
mals. The  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  the  swampy 
maremme  of  Rome  and  Tuscany,  afl'ord  some 
refuge  for  wild  life;  but  otherwise  almost  every- 
thing above  an  insect  is  killed  for  food  or  won- 
tonly  by  the  people.  This  has  been  the  rule  so 
long  that  the  country  is  nearly  bare  even  of 
small  birds.  Upon  certain  great  estates  a  few 
animals,  such  as  the  native  fallow  deer,  are 
preserved.  Were  not  Italy,  by  its  extension 
toward  the  south,  a  highway  of  migration  to 
and  from  Africa  for  the  birds,  their  absence  would 
be  still  more  complete.  The  autumn  flight  of 
quails  from  Tunis  is  a  period  of  feasting.  The 
sea  life  along  the  shores  of  the  southern  part  is 
wonderfully  varied  and  plentiful. 

Geology.  In  its  geological  structure  Italy 
represents  a  portion  of  the  great  system  of  moun- 
tain folds  which  extend  across  the  Eurasian 
continent,  and  which  are  here  diverted  from  the 
normal  e.ist  and  west  direction  to  north  and 
south.  There  is  reason  for  Wieving  that  the 
Peninsula  once  formed  a  continuous  land  bridge 
across  the  Mediterranean,  thus  unitintr  the  ranges 
of  the  Alps  with  the  Atlas.  The  uplifting  of  th» 
.\pcnnines  took  place  at  a  comparntivelv  recent 
2pological  period;  Mcsozoic  and  Tertinrj'  strata 
inoluding  limestones,  marls,  and  sandstones  are 
the  predominant  formations.  The  islands  o(T  the 
coast  of  Tuscany,  together  with  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
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and  Xortheastem  Sicily,  represent  a  much  older 
land  mass  (Tyrrhenia),  which,  previous  to  the 
Tertiary  period,  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  de- 
pression now  filled  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The 
great  crustal  movements  that  have  determined 
the  present  configuration  of  Italy  were  accom- 
panied by  volcanic  eruptions  on  an  enormous 
scale.  Evidences  of  these  ancient  outbursts  ai« 
found  in  the  Kuganean  and  Brescian  hills,  near 
Padua;  ill  the  numerous  vents  along  the  western 
coasts  of  Middle  Italy,  including  Monte  Aniiata 
and  the  Alban  Hills ;  and  in  the  Phlegriean  Fields 
of  Campania.  On  the  mainland  Vesuvius  is 
the  only  volcano  now  active,  although  eruptions 
have  occurred  in  the  Alban  Hills  within  his- 
torical times.  Sicily  contains  the  great  cone  ot 
Mount  Etna  (q.v.),  and  the  Lipari  Islands  are 
dominated  by  Stromboli — both  active  volcanoes. 
Mineral  Resoubcbs.  Italy  has  no  great  min- 
eral wealth  comparable  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  or  even  France,  as  coal,  which  is  the 
basis  of  A  well-developed  mining  industry,  oc- 
curs on  the  Italian  Peninsula  only  in  limited 
deposits.  A  small  quantity  of  anthracite  is 
mined  in  Piedmont  and  lignite  in  Uinbria,  Tus- 
cany, and  Sardinia;  the  total  output  of  coal  in 
1900  was  479,896  metric  tons,  valued  at  $708,- 
471.  The  most  important  mineral  found  in 
Italy  is  sulphur,  the  output  of  which  consti- 
tutes in  value  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
mineral  product.  The  richest  sulphur-mines  are 
in  the  Sicilian  provinces  of  Girgenti,  Catania, 
and  Caltanissetta ;  but  smaller  deposits  occur  on 
the  mainland,  in  the  provmces  of  Forll,  Ancona, 
Avellino,  and  Pesaro  e  Urbino.  Over  32,000  per- 
sons are  engaged  in  the  extraction  of  this  min- 
eral, among  them  a  considerable  number  of  young 
children  working  imder  conditions  ver>'  inju- 
rious to  health.  Almost  the  entire  world's  sup- 
plies of  sulphur  are  drawn  from  the  Italian 
mines.  The  output  has  increased  about  225  per 
cent,  in  the  last  40  vears,  reaching  in  1900  a  total 
of  544,119  metric  "tons,  valued  at  $10,212,903. 
The  island  of  Elba  yields  an  especially  good 
quality  of  iron  ore,  which  is  largely  exported  to 
other  countries.  In  1900  the  output  of  iron  ore 
was  247,278  tons,  valued  at  $917,104.     Rich  de- 

gosits  of  zinc  ore  aro  worked  in  Lombardy  and 
ardinia;  the  output  of  this  mineral  ranks  sec- 
ond in  value  to  that  of  .sulphur,  the  total  in 
1900  being  139,679  tons,  valued  at  $3,281,696. 
Quicksilver  is  mined  in  Tuscany,  copper  in  Pied- 
mont, Tuscany,  and  the  Venetian  Alps,  and  lead 
in  the  provinces  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  in  Sardinia. 
Small  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  and  antimony 
are  also  produced.  Sicily  and  Calabria  contain 
deposits  of  rock  salt,  while  sea-salt  is  made 
along  the  coast  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  The 
marble-quarries  of  Carrara,  Massa,  and  Sera- 
rezza  have  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  give 
emplovTnent  to  about  7000  laborers;  in  1900  the 
output  of  crude  marble  was  valued  at  .$2,400,410, 
while  the  exports  for  the  same  vear  were  $3,490,- 
862. 

Mineral  waters  suited  for  medicinal  and  bath- 
ing purposes  are  found  at  numerous  localities 
in  the  Apennines  and  the  volcanic  regions. 
Among  tho  popular  resorts  are  Abano,  Acqui, 
Bonino,  Bagni  di  Lucca,  Ischia,  San  Giuliano, 
San  Pelleprino.  Montecatini.  and  Posetta. 

Flshebie.s.  The  sea  and  fresh-water  fisheries 
of  Italy  are  considerable,  the  Mediterranean  fur- 
nishing immense  quantities  of  tunny,  anchovies. 


sardines,  mullet,  pilchards,  and  mackerel.  The 
Italian  fisheries  yielded  about  $2,500,000  in  fish 
in  1899,  but  the  imports  of  fish  exceed  the  ex- 
ports. The  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry for  the  same  year  was  23,668,  which  was 
larger  than  for  any  previous  year.  But  while  the 
extent  of  the  fisheries  annually  increases,  the 
value  of  the  catch  tends  to  diminish.  Coral-fish- 
ing nets  over  $300,000  per  annum.  It  is  carried 
on  mainly  along  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
Sponges  are  obtained  around  Trapani  and  ofT  the 
coast  of  Tunis. 

Agbiculture.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  in- 
dustry of  Italy.  Only  -a  little  over  one-sixth  of 
the  total  area  is  unproductive,  the  70,929,667 
acres  of  Italian  territory  being  classed  as  fol- 
lows: 50,119,293  acres,  or  71  per  cent.,  under 
cultivation;  9,326,522  acres,  or  13  per  cent.,  not 
under  cultivation,  but  productive;  11,483,851 
acres,  or  16  per  cent.,  unproductive  land. 

The  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  lands  are- 
in  the  northern  plain,  drained  by  the  Po,  in 
Tuscany,  in  Campania,  and  iri  Northern  Sicily, 
near  Palermo.  The  poorest  agricultural  sections- 
are  in  the  country  east  of  the  Apennine  Moun- 
tains, the  marshy  lowlands  of  Southern  Tuscany 
and  Rome,  the  plains  of  Apulia,  and  the  hilly 
interior  of  Sicily.  The  extensive  swamp  areas, 
and  the  large,  unproductive  stretches  of  arid  lan'l 
which  could  be  turned  into  fertile  gardens  and 
fields  with  proper  irrigation  have  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  undertake  large 
drainage  and  irrigation  works  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  add  millions  of  acres  to  the  available 
agricultural  area  of  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 
rid  it  of  great  danger  to  health  and  life.  Thrf 
n'ork  is  carried  on  mostly  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  Government,  which  contributes 
part  of  the  cost  of,the  undertaking,  the  remain- 
der being  covered  by  the  local  government  of  the 
districts  affected  and  by  the  landowners  benefited 
by  the  change.  Before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  nearly  1,700.000  acres  of  land  were  ren- 
dered fit  for  cultivation  by  drainage,  and  over 
4,000,000  acres  by  irrigation.  Some  3.500.000 
acres  of  land  may  be  yet  reclaimed  by  irrigation. 

Crops.  Wheat  is  rai-sed  over  all  the  Kingdom. 
Italy  is  favored  above  most  countries  by  cli- 
matic conditions,  and  is  comparable  to  Californi.t 
in  the  great  range  of  crops  that  can  be  grown, 
including  both  temperate-zone  and  tropical  va- 
rieties. Like  Florida,  its  peninsular  position 
gives  it  the  advantage  of  an  insular  climate,  and 
though  it  is  in  a  more  northern  latitude  (Naples 
l)eing  on  the  same  parallel  with  New  York),  it  is 
not  subject  to  severe  freezes  snch  as  sometimes 
o<-cur  in  Florida,  the  Alps  to  the  north  pro- 
tecting it  from  the  southward  sweep  of 
cold  northern  winds.  From  the  agricultural 
table  appended  it  will  be  seen  that  the  recent 
wheat  production  has  fallen  somewhat  below 
the  average  for  earlier  years.  The  production 
does  not  meet  the  domestic  demanil,  and  annual 
importations  arc  necessary.  Corn  is  also  raised 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  the  two  most  important 
districts  being  the  provinces  of  Milan  and  Ca- 
serta,  each  producing  an  average  annual  crop 
of  about  4,200.000  bushels.  The  other  important 
provinces  are  Brescia,  C'-emona,  I'dine.  Trevisn. 
and  Padvia.  This  crop  also  scarcely  holds  its  own 
as  compared  with  earlier  years,  and  does  not 
supply  the  home  consumption,  necessitatin7 
importations.       The    cultivation     of     rice,     the 
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subtropical  grain  -which  is  raised  in  Italy  for 
export  as  well  as  for  home  consumption,  is  con- 
stantly diminishing  owing  to  competition  of 
other  countries,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table  given 
below.  Rice  is  raised  principally  in  Lombardy, 
Piedmont,  Venetia,  and  Emilia.  Oats,  barley,  and 
rye  are  also  important  cereal  crops.  Potatoes, 
turnips,  beet-root,  and  sugar-beet  are  of  consid- 
erable importance.  The  production  of  hay,  both 
from  the  natural  grass  meadows  and  the  various 
cultivated  varieties,  is  very  extensive.  Some 
bemp  and  flax  are  grown,  but  cotton  cultivation 
lias  been  reduced  to  insignificance. 

In  the  agricultural  economy  of  Italy,  fruit 
plays  a  more  important  part  than  cereals.  The 
vine  crop  alone  has  an  annual  value  of  about 
$150,000,000,  only  $20,000,000  less  than  the 
wheat  crop.  The  Government  is  spending  large 
sums  of  money  in  combating  the  phylloxera  and 
maintaining  schools  for  teaching  the  art  of  wine- 
making.  The  vine  is  grown  all  over  the  country, 
especially  in  the  provinces  of  Bari,  Alessandria, 
J,«cce,  Foggia,  Borne,  Catania,  and  Florence.  The 
wines  of  Italy  are  of  many  kinds,  but,  owing  to 
the  defective  methods  of  preparing  them,  they 
deteriorate  with  age  and  are  to  a  great  extent 
unfit  for  export.  The  best-known  wines  are  the 
Marsala  of  Sicily,  the  Chianti  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  Asti  of  Piedmont.  These  are  quite  largely 
exported.  The  olive-tree  thrives  best  in  Liguria 
and  throughout  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  as 
well  as  on  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  It 
occupies  an  area  nearly  one-third  as  large  as  that 
under  the  vine. 

Luxuriant  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  delight 
the  eye  of  the  traveler  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
»dom  the  coasts  of  Liguria,  and  thrive  in  the 
c<;ast  provinces  of  Southern  Italy.  The  prov- 
inces of  Messina,  Palermo,  Catania,  Syra- 
cuse, Trapani,  Calabria,  Salerno,  Catanzaro, 
Foggia,  Cascrta,  and  Naples  are  famous  for 
the  delicious  fruit  they  produce.  Italy  had  more 
than  16.000.000  orange  and  lemon  trees  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century — nearly  twice  the 
number  in  the  State  of  California.  Almonds  are 
grown  in  Southern  and  insular  Italy,  and  other 
fruits,  such  as  figs,  dates,  melons,  and  pistachio- 
nuts,  are  produced  in  large  quantities  and  ex- 
ported. Silk  culture  is  no  less  prominent,  the 
annual  yield  of  raw  silk  being  valued  in  1899  at 
$32,350,000,  giving  Italy  first  place  in  Europe  as 
a  raw  silk  producer,  and  second  only  to  (ilhina 
and  Japan  in  tbei  world.  Its  output  makes  up 
80  per  cent,  of  the  total  European  production  and 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  world's  product.  Silk- 
worms are  raised  chiefly  in  Northern  and  Middle 
Italy.  The  cultivation  of  mulberry-trccs  is  ex- 
tf-nsive,  having  develope<l  in  connection  with  the 
silk  industry.  The  following  table  shows  the 
fluctuations  in  the  chief  crops  during  the  last 
three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century: 
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output  for  the  years  1879-83  having  been  37,- 
766,000  hundi«d,  and  the  yield  in  1900,  38,520,000 
hundred. 

In  speaking  of  the  economic  aspects  of  Italian 
agriculture  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
North  and  South  Italy.  The  northern  part  i» 
the  more  progressive  section.  The  agricultural 
and  industrial  methods  prevailing  there  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  in  other  countries  of  West- 
em  Europe,  being  characterized  by  the  intensive- 
cultivation,  the  use  of  modem  machinery,  and 
the  employment  of  the  best  methods  of  irriga- 
tion and  fertilization.  On  the  contrary.  Southern 
Italy,  though  essentially  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, suffers  from  crude,  primitive  methods  of 
cultivation.  The  Italian  peasant  is  among  the 
pcorest  in  Europe.  The  prevalence  of  large  es- 
tates and  the  presence  of  tenants  and  hired 
laborers  who  cultivate  the  land  are  characteris- 
tic features  of  Italian  agriculture.  No  definite- 
statistics  are  gathered  on  the  subject,  but  it  is. 
estimated  that  the  agricultural  producers  are 
made  up  of  40  per  cent,  laborers,  40  per  cent, 
tenants,  and  20  per  cent,  owners.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  by  owners  is  most  common  in 
Venetia.  Other  regions  in  which  peasant  pro- 
prietorship is  most  prevalent  are  the  northern 
districts  of  Piedmont  and  Liguria,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  also  the  provinces  of  Rome, 
Abruzzi  e  Molise,  Campania,  Calabria,  Apulia^ 
and  Potenza,  and  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia. 

The  system  of  rent  varies  greatlj'  in  the  differ- 
ent regions,  and  often  in  the  same  region,  but 
it  is  almo.'^t  always  some  form  of  grain  or  share 
rent.  Only  in  a  few  places  is  the  cash  system 
well  known.  Sometimes  the  owner  not  only  sup- 
plies the  land  and  bears  the  burden  of  the  taxes, 
but  in  addition  furnishes  the  stock,  implements,, 
and  seed,  and  also  sometimes  free  house-rent,  in 
which  case  the  bulk  of  the  product  goes  to  the 
owner.  Indeed,  the  owner  much  more  commonly 
has  a  share  in  supplying  the  requisites  for  the 
running  of  the  farm  than  is  the  case  in  America. 
According  to  some  systems,  however,  the  renter 
supplies  some  or  all  the  requisites  and  sometime» 
pays  a  portion  of  the  taxes.  The  rent  period 
varies  in  length  with  the  different  systems,  but 
is  most  often  short. 

Stock-Breedino.  This  industry  is  in  a  back- 
ward state.  The  only  branch  that  may  be  said 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  rational  way  is  the  breeding 
of  horses  and  homed  cattle  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country.  The  export-s  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine,  though  small,  exceed  the  im- 
ports. The  production  of  wool  is  nearly  10,- 
000.000  kilograms  annually,  but  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  domestic  demand.  Sheep- 
raising  is  carried  on  most  extensively,  in  the 
poorer  provinces  of  Southern  Italy.  In  Northern 
or  Continental  Italy  extensive  methods  of  cattle- 


TEAR 

Wheat 
(bushels) 

144,448,524 
1.32,142,9.56 
131,456,100 
117,774,162 
127,795,140 

Corn 
(bu.ihels) 

Rice 

(bushel?) 

Wine 
(gaUon.i) 

727,497,763 
971,088,920 
778,105„569 
640,,506,582 
789,868,300 

Olive  oil 
(gallons) 

87.783,691 
S9,.5.53,630 
81  ,,522,862 
76,450,798 
39,440,581 

Silk  cocoons 
(lbs.) 

Tobacco 
(lbs,) 

1870-74* 

1lt79-83* 

IS90 

88,471,812 
84,188,018 
74.974.284 
70.490.244 
86,275,200 

27.806.724 
20,063.478 
17.887.914 
17.010.972 
16,886,100 

"9i,'65V,6.36 
89.890.360 
92,7,56,340 
111,342,300 

8,340,974 
13,531,281 
5  0,57  Sl,^ 

1895 

1  4  86,5  532 

190O 

^Annual  average. 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  noteworthy  changes     raising  are  followed,  and  stall   feeding  is  com- 
in  the  orange  and  lemon  industry,  the  average     nion,  but  in  peninsular  and  insular  Italy  open- 
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field  grazing  prevails.  In  the  north  there  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  dairy  products,  especially 
cheese — Gorgonzoln,  Parmesan,  and  Stracchino 
being  among  the  famous  brands.  Coiiperative 
methods  are  extensively  used  in  the  dairy  indus- 
try. The  raising  of  goats  is  confined  to  the  hilly 
regions.  Poultry  and  eggs  are  produced  in  large 
quantities  and  exported.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  live  stock  in  Italy  at  dif- 
ferent periods: 
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6000  persons,  and  the  value  of  its  annual  produc- 
tion exceeds  $8,000,000,  the  most  important 
article  of  that  industry  bedng  sulphuric  acid, 
the  annual  output  of  which  exceeds  140,000  tons. 
The  paper  and  leather  industries  employ  about 
20,000  people,  and  the  manufacture  of  straw 
hats  and  other  straw-plaited  goods  gives  employ- 
ment to  several  thousand  persons.       * 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  of  salt  are 
Government  monopolies.     Tlie  annual  output  of 
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Horses 

Mules 

Asues 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

1875-76 

r,57..';44 
660,123 
720,000 
702,390 

293,868 
.302,428 
300.000 
327,615 

498.766 

674,246 

1,000,000 

3,489,125 
4.783,232- 
5,000.000 

6.977,104 
8.596.108 
6,900.000 

1.688,478 
2.()16,.307 
1,800,000 

1.553.582 
2,(»4.000 
1,800,000 

1881-82 

1890 

1894 

The  value  of  the  products  of  the  live-stock 
industry  of  Italy  is  estimated  at  about  $285,- 
000,000  per  annum. 

FoBESTBT.  About  11,000,000  acres,  or  15.72 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Italy,  are  under 
forests.  Of  this  total  area,  1,018,052  acres  (1.44 
Iier  cent.)  are  in  chestnuts.  Only  143,318  acres 
of  forests  belong  to  the  Government,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  forest  land  is  under  Government 
supervision,  which  is  exercised  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  through  a  staff  who  are  unable, 
however,  to  prevent  the  devastation  of  forests. 
Since  1867  the  Government  has  been  trying  to 
offset  the  loss  by  planting  new  trees.  The  total 
value  of  the  forest  products  is  nearly  $17,000,000 
per  annum. 

Manufactures.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  Italy  are  still  in  a  poor  condition.  Fac- 
tory production  on  a  large  scale  has  taken  root 
only  in  a  small  number  of  industries,  where  it 
iH  indispensable.  The  most  important  branch  of 
manufacture  is  the  production  of  raw  silk,  which 
has  been  referred  to  under  Agrioulture  in  this 
article.  The  industrj'  thrives  especially  in  Pied- 
mont, Lombardy,  and  Venetia.  More  than  500,- 
000  people  are" employed  in  the  raising  of  silk- 
worms. Silk  spinning  and  weaving  is  carried  on 
mostly  in  the  north — Lombardy,  and  especially 
the  Province  of  Como.  being  the  centre  of  the 
industry.  It  employs  altogether  more  than  172,- 
000  workmen.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of 
wool  and  cotton  is  on  the  increase,  but  the  pro- 
duction is  not  sufficiently  large  to  satisfy  the 
home  demand.  The  same  is  true  of  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  and  jute  articles.  The  iron  and 
steel  industry  employs  about  90.000  people  ex- 
clusive '>f  those  employed  in  the  mines.  While  it 
has  reached  such  proportions,  no  great  progress 
can  be  recorded  in  regard  to  its  growth,  owing 
largely  to  Italy's  lack  of  sufficient  mineral  de- 
posits. 

In  the  manufacture  of  small  metal  ware,  and 
especially  of  finer  articles  of  bronze,  silver,  and 
gold  requiring  high  artistic  skill,  Italy  has  long 
enjoyed  a  wide  reputation,  the  beautiful  work 
turned  out  by  the  workshops  of  Milan,  Venice, 
Genoa,  Rome,  and  Naples  finding  ready  pur- 
chasers among  lovers  of  art  throughout  the 
world.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  finer  va-. 
rietics  of  pottery  and  glassware,  especially  the 
terra-cotta,  majolica  and  faience,  and  the  mosaic, 
enamel,  and  pearl  work  of  Venice,  Genoa.  Leg- 
horn, Florenoo.  and  Rome.  The  marble  and 
alabaster  products  are  no  less  famous.  Altogether 
some  90.000  people  are  employed  in  the  above 
industries.    The  chemical  industry  employs  over 


the  former  fluctuates  between  37,500,000  and 
40,000,000  pounds;  that  of  the  latter  increased 
from  267,000  tons  in  1871  to  389,000  tons  in 
1881,  419,000  tons  in  1891,  and  481,000  tons  in 
1898.  The  manufacture  of  alcohol,  beer  and 
liquors,  sugar,  glucose,  chicory,  powder  and 
other  explosives,  mineral  oils,  matches,  gas,  and 
electricity  is  subject  to  Government  supervision. 
None  of  these  industries,  however,  has  reached 
any  large  proportions.  The  sugar  industry  showa 
more  signs  of  vitality  than  any  other,  although 
but  of  recent  date  in  Itiily.  In  1898  there  were 
only  four  sugar  refineries,  with  an  annual  output 
of  8000  tons;  in  1902  the  number  of  refineries 
and  mills  increased  to  46,  and  their  output  to 
55,000  tons. 

Tbanspobtation.  At  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Italy  had  a  railway  system  with  a 
total  length  of  nearly  10,000  miles.  The  mileage 
is  the  smallest  of  any  leading  country  in  Europe, 
and  is  less  per  square  mile  of  area  than  is  com- 
mon in  Western  European  countries.  As  a  result 
of  the  peninsular  position  of  Italy,  the  traffic  of 
its  railroads  is  mainly  local,  which  has  not  justi- 
fied the  construction  of  a  large  mileage,  and  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  financial  difficulties 
which  have  overtaken  the  operation  of  the  system, 
as  below  described.  The  Apennines,  extending 
through  the  length  of  Italy,  divide  the  railway 
system  into  two  distinct  groups,  called  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Adriatic,  respectively.  Each  of 
these,  as  well  as  the  respective  lines  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  is  operated  under  the  law^  of  1885 
by  separate  companies.  The  first  railway  in 
Italy  was  built  in  18,39.  to  connect  the  city  of 
Naples  with  Portici.  a  distance  of  five  miles.  In 
1860  there  were  1118  miles,  about  one-fifth  of 
which  belonged  to  the  State,  the  remainder  being 
owned  by  seven  railway  companies.  In  1869 
the  State  undertook  the  construction  of  new 
railways,  and  by  1870  owned  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the' total,  3962  miles.  By  1879  "the  mileage 
had  increased  to  5228  miles,  and  as  the  growth 
of  the  system  did  not  keep  up  with  the  needs 
of  the  coimtry,  there  was  a  popular  clamor  for 
a  more  rapid  construction  of  railways  by  the 
Government.  In  1879  a  law  w.^s  enacted  with 
a  view  to  meeting  this  demand,  providing  for 
the  construction  of  upward  of  3728  miles,  at  an 
expense  of  about  $240,000,000.  As  the  Govern- 
ment found  insuperable  financial  difficulties  in 
trying  to  carry  out  this  provision,  it  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  undertaking  in  a  few  years. 

In  1885  an  agreement  was  reached  with  three 
private  railway  companies,  whereby  the  latter 
were  to  take  over  the  three  principal   lines  of 
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the  Kingdom,  and  were  to  be  designated  as  the 
Mediterranean,    the   Adriatic,    and    the   Sicilian 
Bailway  companies.    By  virtue  of  this  agreement 
these  companies  have  the  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment lines  for  a  period  of  sixty  years,  either 
side,  however,  to  have  the  right  to  terminate  the 
contract  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-year  periods. 
The   companies   pay   the  Government  the   total 
sum    of    $53,000,000 — $28,800,000  to  be   rebated 
by  the  latter  for  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  existing  lines,  and  the  remainder  to  be  spent 
lor  the  purchase  of  additional  rolling  stock  and 
the  construction  of  new  lines.     The  companies 
];ay  all  operating  expenses,  and,  in  addition,  from 
10  to  13  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  of  each 
road  is  put  into  a  reserve  fund  to  offset  the  wear 
and  tear  on  roads  and  rolling  stock.     The  State 
receives,  moreover,  2714  pc  cent,  of  the  gross 
rt-venue  of  the  continental  roads,  and  3  per  cent, 
on  the  Sicilian  roads  as  rent,  besides  an  equal 
share    of    all    profits    in   excess    of    an    annual 
dividend  on  the  capital  stock  of  7Mt  per  cent. 
The  Government  may  demand  from  the  companies 
an  annual  expenditure  of  not  more  than  $20,- 
000,000  for  new  railway  construction.  The  money 
is  raised  by  issuing  3  per  cent,  bonds  guaranteed 
by  the  Government.    When  the  lines  revert  again 
to  the  Government,  the  companies  are  to  be  reim- 
bursed the  sums  originally  paid  by  them  for  the 
railways,  with  due  allowance  for  the  depreciation 
of  the  property. 

This  scheme  has  not  resulted  in  a  more  rapid 
development  of  the  railway  system  of  Italy,  the 
cost  of  construction  having  proved  bo  high  that 
it  has  involved  the  Government  in  financial 
difficulties.  A  Parliamentary  commission  ap- 
pointed in  1895  to  investigate  the  method  em- 
I>loyed  in  the  construction  of  nine  lines  elicited 
the  information  that  the  actual  expense  incurred 
exceeded  the  amount  originally  authorized  by 
#.30,000,000,  the  respective  figures  being  $70,600,- 
000  and  $40,600,000,  making  an  excess  of  74 
per  cent,  over  the  sum  authorized. 

The  total  cost  of  the  railway  s.vstem  up  to 
1898  was  $993,933,000.  The  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  annually  increased  from  34,040,315 
in  1881  to  54,415.294  in  1897. 

HiciiwATS.  Italy  has  an  elaborate  system  of 
highways,  divided  into  national,  provincial,  and 
communal,  according  to  the  source  of  their  main- 
tenance. At  the  end  of  the  century  the  length 
of  the  roads  was  about  65,244  miles,  of  which 
4297  miles  were  national,  24,810  provincial,  and 
S5.996  communal. 

CoMMUJJiCATiON.  The  postal  and  the  telegraph 
systems  are  both  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
though  certain  concessions  are  granted  to  rail- 
way and  tramway  companies  in  the  telegraph 
service.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899, 
the  number  of  letters  and  post-cards  trans- 
niittod.  not  including  the  governmental  ofHcial 
letters,  was  276.921,850.  The  number  of  private 
telegrams  inland  for  the  same  year  was  7,896,- 
081.  and  an  additional  1,104.403  were  sent  or 
received  from  abroad.  The  telegraph  system 
includes  a  large  number  of  submarine  cables 
which  connect  different  parts  of  the  country.  A 
net  revenue  is  realized  annually  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  postal  and  telegraph  systems.  Both 
systems  have  been  greatl.v  extended  and  their 
use  increased  in  rec^t  years. 

Commerce.  The  volume  of  Italian  commerce 
is    less    than    that    of    any    other   great    Euro- 
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pean  power.  In  1900  it  amoimted  to  $607,696,- 
383.  The  growth  of  Italian  commerce  during  the 
last  three  decades  of  the  century  was  as  follows : 


TEAR 

Importfl 

Exports 

1871 

»192,739,888 
245,128,834 
275,457,280 
238.916,321 
340,047,138 

$217,091,913 

1880       

226  457  838 

1890 

1895 

192,520,070 
211,801,939 

1900 : 

867,649,360 

The  above  figures  apply  to  special  commerce 
only,  i.e.  imports  for  home  consumption  and  ex- 
ports of  domestic  products.  The  transit  trade 
is  equal  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  special  com- 
merce. In  1888  a  law  was  passed  regulating  the 
foreign  commercial  relations  of  Italy.  This  law, 
with  some  additional  clauses,  has  remained  in 
force  down  to  the  present  time,  and  is  of  a  protec- 
tionist character.  In  1891  and  1892  special  trea- 
ties were  concluded  with  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  Switzerland.  They  have  proved  beneficial 
to  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commerce  with 
France  has  fallen  off  considerably.  Coal,  raw 
cotton,  wheat,  and  other  cereals  constitute  three- 
tenths  of  the  import  trade.  Next  in  importance 
are  machinery,  silk  (unbleached,  raw,  or  twisted), 
timber  for  building  purposes,  hides  (raw  or 
dried),  raw  wool,  and  fish.  Silk  constitutes  a 
little  over  one-fourth  of  the  total  exports.  Next 
jn  the  order  of  importance  are:  Wine,  eggs,  sul- 
phur, raw  hemp  and  flax,  olive  oil,  and  fruit. 
The  United  Kingdom  occupies  the  first  place  in 
the  Italian  import  trade,  with  21  per  cent,  of 
its  total  imports.  The  United  States  follows 
with  13  per  cent.  Then  come  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  and  Russia.  The  largest  ex- 
ports go'  to  Germany  and  Switzerland,  about  16  per 
cent,  and  15  per  cent,  respectively.  Switzerland 
secures  its  high  rank  in  the  export  trade  of  Italy 
by  virtue  of  its  large  importation  of  raw  silk. 
Next  in  order  of  importance  are  France,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

In  our  own  foreign  commerce,  Italy  holds  the 
tenth  place  in  the  import  trade  and  the  eighth 
place  in  the  export  trade.  The  table  Ijelow  shows 
the  development  of  Italian- American  commerce  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  century: 


TEAS 

Exports  to 
United  States 

Imports  from 
United  .States 

1891 

♦21,678,208 
26,250,241 
20.851,761 
19,067,.1S2 
24.832,746 
27,924,176 

$16,046,925 

1893 

13,019,539 

1895 

16,363,125 

1897 

21.502,423 

1899 

25,034,940 

1900 

33,2S«,«)20 

The  largest  item  of  export  to  the  United  States 
is  raw  silk,  amounting  in  1900  to  over  one-third 
of  the  total  exports  to  this  country.  Lemons  and 
sulphur  ranked  next  in  importance.  Uimianu- 
factured  cotton  annually  makes  up  about  one-half 
of  the  total  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Shipping  axd  Navigation.  Italy  has  a  large 
and  active  merchant  marine.  In  li>00  it  num- 
bered 409  steamers  of  315.000  tens  capacity,  and 
5065  sailing  vessels  of  538,000  tons.  The  ton- 
nage of  sailing  vessels  is  on  the  decrease,  while 
the  steam  tonnage  is  increasing,  as  is  shown  by 
the  table  below.  The  peninsular  position  of  Italy 
fits  it  admirably  for  a  commercial  nation.  In  the 
media;val   times,   when   the  Oriental   trade  was 
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prominent  in  European  commercial  life,  the  Ital- 
ian ports  attained  to  the  first  rank.  But  with 
the  decreasing  relative  importance  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean traffic,  when  new  trade  routes  were 
opened  nnd  new  commercial  fields  became  im- 
portant, the  Italian  cities  ceased  to  play  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  world's  commerce,  and  the  Italian 
merch)|nt  marine  is  now  inferior  to  that  of  either 
Germany  or  France. 

The  Merchant  Marine  or  Italt 
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Total 
ves- 
sels 

Net 
tonnage 

Steamers 

Sailing  vessels 

tear 

No. 

Net 
ton- 
nage 

No. 

Net 
ton- 
nage 

1878 

1890 

1897..... 
1900 

8,590 
6,732 
6,238 
B.074 

1,029,000 
821.000 
786,644 
873.000 

152 
290 
366 
409 

63,000 
187,000 
259,817 
316.000 

8.438 
6,4-12 
5.812 
5,665 

966.000 
034,000 
526,827 
558,000 

These  figures  show  a  general  decline,  which  was 
not  checked  until  1897.  Even  the  increased  ton- 
nage in  1000,  viz.  873,000  tons,  was  less  than  that 
for  1885,  and  was  far  below  the  l,000,000ton 
mark,  which  was  exceeded  in  1878.  Still,  Italy 
does  a  much  larger  part  of  its  own  shipping  than 
some  nations  having  a  larger  maritime  trade.  In 
the  foreign  steam  shipping  of  Italy,  England  has 
the  first  place,  carrying  over  60  per  cent,  of  the 
incoming  and  43  per  cent,  of  the  outgoing  mer- 
chandise. Italy  itself  controls  about  14  per  cent. 
of  the  incoming  and  22  per  cent,  of  the  outgoing 
tonnage.  Tlie  remainder  is  distributed  chiefly 
among  Greece,  Austria-Hungary,  Norway,  Ger- 
many. Spain,  and  Denmark.  In  coastwise  ship- 
ping Italy  controls  about  94  per  cent,  of  all  the 
steamer  shipping  and  99  per  cent,  of  the^sailing- 
vessel  transportation.  About  250,000  persons  are 
employed  in  the  merchant  marine — an  increase  of 
about  15  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade,  and  of  about 
30  per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  ineffectively  paid  out  of  the 
Italian  treasury  in  ship  subsidies  to  ship-owners. 
The  chief  ports  are  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Mes- 
sina, Catania.  Palermo,  and  Venice.  Anconti  and 
Brindisi  are  also  well-known  seaports. 

Banking.  The  banking  system  of  Italy  has 
been  very  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  general 
financial  distress  of  the  country  and  to  misman- 
agement. Previous  to  1893  there  were  six  banks 
of  issue:  the  National  Bank  of  the  Kingdom, 
the  Bank  of  Naples,  the  National  Bank  of  Tus- 
cany, the  Tuscan  Bank  of  Credit,  the  Roman 
Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Sicily.  In  1802  disclos- 
ures of  illegitimate  manipulations  of  bank  funds 
and  the  collapse  of  the  Bank  of  Rome  precipi- 
tated a  financial  crisis.  This  institution  was  put 
into  liquidation  in  1903,  and,  by  the  law  of  that 
year,  the  National  Bunk  of  the  Kingdom  and 
the  two  Tuscan  hanks  were  consolidated  as  the 
Bank  of  Italy.  The  right  of  issuing  bank-note.s 
was  limited  to  this  bank,  the  Bank  of  Naples, 
and  the  Bank  of  Sicily,  which  were  chartered  for 
twenty  years  from  January,  1894.  The  amount 
of  bank-note  circulation  allowed  to  these  banks 
was  fixed  at  $219,400,000.  which  is  to  be  grad- 
ually reduced  to  $172,800,000  within  fourteen 
years.  The  allotment  to  the  Bank  of  Italy  was 
"$1B0.000,000,  to  be  subsequently  reduced  to  $126,- 
000,000,  or  1S%  per  cent,  of  the  total,  the  re- 
mainder being  divided  between  the  other  two 
banks.     The  banks,  however,  may  issue  notes  in 


excess  of  their  allotment  when  they  have  suf' 
ficient  security  in  bullion  or  when  advancing 
money  to  the  Government.  The  Bank  of  Italy 
was  soon  charged  with  the  gratuitous  handling  of 
all  the  fiscal  transactions  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  provinces,  saving  to  the  State  $240,000  an- 
nually. Thus,  without  being  really  a  State 
bank,  it  performs  some  of  the  functions  usually 
intrusted  to  such  banks  in  other  countries  of 
Europe,  and  is  under  strict  Government  control 
and  regulation.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
luly  is  nominally  $60,000,000,  although  the  paid- 
up  capital  amounts  to  only  about  $42,000,000,  part 
of  the  difference  having  been  absorlied  by  the 
losses  of  the  Bank  of  Rome.  The  combined  capital 
of  the  other  two  banks  exceeds  $12,000,000.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  three  banks  of  issue 
in  the  last  year  of  the  century  was  as  follows: 
Cash  and  reserve,  $127,000,000:  deposits.  $334,- 
800,000;  notes  in  circulation,  $227,400,000;  total 
assets  and  liabilities,  $740,000,000  eaeh. 

In  addition  to  these  Italy  has  develo|)ed,  with 
great  success,  a  system  of  popular  coilperative 
banks.  These  are  associations  of  people  of  small 
means  who  combine  their  savings  for  mutual 
loans  and  credit,  and  do  a  general  banking  busi- 
ness on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  discounting 
commercial  paper,  workingmen's  liens,  treasury 
checks,  etc.;  keeping  current  accounts,  and  ad- 
vancing loans  'on  honor,'  i.e.  without  any  security 
whatever,  to  needy  people  who  can  bring  recom- 
mendations of  two  members  of  the  association. 

The  first  bank  of  this  kind  was  opened  in 
1865  in  Milan  as  the  result  of  the  agitation  of 
Sig.  Luzzatti.  Ten  years  later  there  were  82 
such  banks  with  a  membership  of  more  than 
77,000  and  a  capital  and  reserve  fund  of  more 
than  $9,000,000.  In  1886  their  number  increased 
to  516,  the  membership  to  more  than  250,000, 
nnd  their  working  capital  to  nearly  $18,400,000. 
In  1899  they  numbered  819,  with  a  proportion- 
ately increased  capital  and  memlvrship.  Other 
banks  operating  in  Italy  are  credit  hanks,  agra- 
rian credit  companies  built  on  the  plan  of  the 
popular  cooperative  banks.  crMit-foncier  banks, 
savings  banks,  and  Government  postal  savings 
banks. 

In  1900  there  were  5143  post-office  savings 
bank  offices  with  3,993.340  depositors  and  total 
deposits  amounting  to  $136,400,000.  There  were 
in  the  same  year  464  oflict's  of  the  ordinary  sav- 
ings banks,  with  1.664,666  depositors  and  deposits 
aggregating  $293,011,310.  In  1895  the  coopera- 
tive savings  banks  nnd  ordinarv-  credit  companies 
had  793  offices,  374.294  depositors,  and  deposits 
aggregating   $53,210,606. 

Tliere  are  six  clearing  houses  in  Italy,  which 
increased  in  volume  of  business  in  the  ten  years 
1889-99  from  $3,382,754,000  to  .$7,173,917,600, 
or  more  than  100  per  cent. 

Finances.  The  condition  of  Italian  finance  is 
the  country's  blight.  The  enormous  debts  that 
the  Government  of  United  Italy  had  to  assume, 
the  costly  wars  waged  to  bring  aliout  the  unifi- 
cation, the  new  debts  incurred  for  public  works, 
and  the  constantly  growing  expenditure  for  the 
army  and  navy,  have  nil  led  to  the  accumulation 
of  such  heavy  burdens  that  there  is  a  distressing 
state  of  affairs.  Although  the  annual  budgets  of 
the  Government  usually  show  a  surplus,  this  is 
often  achieved  with  the  help  of  loans  ancl  other 
objectionable  means,  and  always  through  burden- 
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some  taxation.  The  indirect  taxes  include  excise, 
customs,  and  octroi  duties.  To  these  should  be 
added  the  revenues  derived  from  the  tobacco,  salt, 
quinine,  and  lottery  monopolies.  These  taxes  and 
revenues  altogether  yield  more  than  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  total  revenue.  The  direct  taxes,  in- 
cluding a  land,  an  income,  and  a  house  tax, 
furnish  about  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue. 
The  inheritance  tax,  registration  and  stamp 
duties  bring  in  about  thirteen  per  cent.  more. 
The  remainder  (19  per  cent.)  is  obtained  from 
incomes  from  all  kinds  of  public  property  and 
Government  works,  such  as  public  domains,  rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  posts,  etc. 

The  largest  item  of  expenditure  is  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt — nearly  $140,000,000  per 
annum,  or  42*,^  per  cent,  of  the  total  ordinary 
expenditure.  The  next  largest  item  is  the  army 
and  navy,  which  exceeded  $76,600,000  in  1902  (or 
2ZVt  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure) .  By  con- 
trast the  expenditure  on  public  instruction  dur- 
ing the  same  year  was  $9,600,000  (or  less  than 
3  per  cent.),  and  on  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce  combined,  but  $2,000,000  (or  about 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.).  Since  1885  the  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  of  the  Government  have 
remained  practically  the  same,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  table  of  the  budget  since  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Kingdom  in  its  present  limits: 


1871 

1881 

1885-86  .. 
1891-92  . . 
1895-96  .  . 
1S99-1900 
1901-02  .  . 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


$249,847,591 
30.3,707,093 
349,103,182 
.349,590,318 
367,950.702 
349,585.629 
362,384.902 


$241.24,3  022 
293,.i29,645 
346.119,607 
359.218,079 
36S,277,.331 
.348,.543.552 
358,191,9.56 


Surplus  (-t-) 
or  deficit  (— ) 


+.?8,604,568 
+  10,177,447 
+  2.983.515 

—  9,627,701 

—  320,029 
+  1,042,097 
-1-  4,192,946 


To  what  an  extent  all  other  public  interests 
have  been  neglected  for  the  sake  of  military  ex- 
penditure may  be  seen  from  the  table  below, 
which  shows  the  increase  of  expenditure  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and 
the  total  expenditure: 


1 

TEAR 

Expendi- 
ture 

army* 
navy 

Service  of 

public 

debt 

Total 
expendi- 
ture 

1871                

•33        1        '88 

•241 

1881 

45 
67 
86 
77 

97 
128 
138 
138 

293 

1891-92 

359 

1895-96 

368 

1901-02 

358 

•Millinns  of  dollars. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  expenditure  for 
military  purposes  decreased  since  1896,  due  to 
the  defeat  of  the  troops  in  Africa  and  the  con- 
sequent contraction  of  military  operations.  But 
the  increase  of  expenditure  on  that  item  in  the 
twenty-ftve-year  period  from  1871  to  1896  was 
162  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  total  ex- 
penditure was  kept  down  to  53  per  cent.,  to  the 
detriment  of  such  vital  interests  as  public  in- 
stitutions, sanitation,  industry,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, etc.  Tlie  interest  on  the  public  debt 
amounts  to  about  two-fifths  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture. 

LocAi.  Finances.  In  both  commune  and  prov- 
ince, expenditure  is  (^assified  as  'obligatory*  and 
'optional,'  the  former  including  the  maintenance 
of  roads,  education,  police,  and  matters  consid- 


ered indispensable.  In  1899  the  revenue  of  the 
communes  of  Italy  amounted  to  $128,401,829, 
while  that  of  the  provinces  was  $26,335,265.  The 
largest  items  in  the  communal  revenue  are  (1) 
the  gate  tax  or  octroi,  which  is  partly  a  duty  on 
certain  articles  not  otherwise  taxed,  and  partly  a 
surtax  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  that  levied 
upon  certain  commodities  at  the  frontier;  and 
(2)  a  surtax  upon  lands  and  buildings,  also  lim- 
ited to  a  maximum  of  50  per  cent,  of  that  levied 
by  the  State.  Of  less  importance  are  the  levies 
made  upon  family  incomes,  live  stock,  etc.  The 
bulk  of  the  provincial  tax  is  secured  from  a  sur- 
tax upon  land  and  buildings,  which  is  likewise 
limited  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  State  assessment. 
The  expenditure  and  indebtedness  of  both  the 
communes  and  the  provinces  have  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  last  two  decades. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  immense  tax  burden 
in  Italy  may  be  cited  the  land  tax,  which  alto- 
gether, national,  provincial,  and  communal, 
amounts  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  land-owner's 
revenue.  Under  the  cadastral  survey  which 
served  as  the  basis  of  the  land  assessment  prior 
to  1886,  the  burden  of  this  tax  fell  with  great 
inequality  upon  different  parts  of  the  country. 
But  a  law  passed  in  1886  authorized  a  new  sur- 
vey, which  was  quickly  made  in  the  provinces 
which  were  unjustly  burdened,  thereby  securing  a 
measure  of  relief.  But  the  provinces  which 
would  not  profit  by  the  survey  have  been  slow  to 
make  it  ( in  some  provinces  the  increase  amounted 
to  over  90  per  cent.).  Hence  the  revenue  yielded 
by  the  land  was  lessened  in  consequence  of  the 
law.  The  income  tax,  which  is  proportional,  does 
not  apply  to  incomes  obtained  from  the  land,  but 
only  upon  those  from  movable  capital  and  from 
labor. 

Public  Debt.  The  growth  of  Italy's  debt  and 
interest  charges  thereon  since  1870  has  been  as 
follows : 


TEAR 


1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 


Debt 


$1.6fi3,744,8(X) 
1.966,627,800 
2,413.513,400 
2,529.057,800 


Intei«at 


$77,682,800 
87.035.600 
111.468.600 
115.967,000 


(The  seeming  discrepancy  between  the  interest 
figures  in  the  above  table  and  the  one  preceding 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  one  gives  the  interest 
charges  only,  while  the  other  gives  the  total  Ser- 
vice of  the  debt,  which  includesamortization.)  The 
tabic  shows  that  the  debt  increased  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  within  thirty  years,  making  it  the 
fourth  largest  public  debt  in  the  world.  It  is 
next  to  that  of  France,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
Russia,  all  of  which  countries  have  far  greater 
resources  than  Italy.  In  fact  the  per  capita  debt 
of  Italy,  .$81.10  in  1900,  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  of  the  countries  mentioned  except  France, 
where  it  was  $150.60  during  the  same  year.  It  is, 
however,  less  than  in  some  countries,  for  instance 
Spain,  where  the  figure  is  $95,50;  Portugal, 
$143.80;  Argentina.  $129;  Netherlands,  $90.70. 

Defense.  The  often  repeated  invasion  of  Italy 
from  the  north  has  shown  that  the  Alps  cannot 
be  depended  upon  as  a  protection  against  inva- 
sion. To  guard  against  the  possibilities  of  in- 
vasion, a  large  number  of  fortifications  have  been 
established  in  the  northern  part  of  Italy.  In  the 
first  line  of  fortifications  there  are  four  groups 
which  guard  the  French  frontier,  namely,  the 
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Cuneo  group,  the  Ligurion  group,  the  Northern 
Turin  group,  and  the  Dora  Baltea  group.  For- 
tifications are  being  constructed  to  defend  the 
Switzerland  frontier,  as,  for  instance,  a  large  fort 
at  Varzo  in  the  valley  of  the  Vedra.  Numerous 
small  fortifications  defend  the  valleys  which  lead 
into  Austria. 

The  second  line  of  fortifications  includes  Ales- 
sandria, Casale,  Genoa,  Piacenza,  Verona, 
Peschiera,  Mantua,  and  Venice.  There  are  but 
few  strongly  fortified  points  in  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula,  the  principal  ones  being  Bologna,  Aul- 
la,  Urosseto,  Capua,  and  Home.  The  coast  for- 
tifications, in  addition  to  Genoa  and  Venice,  are: 
on  the  east  Ancona;  on  the  south  Taranto;  on 
the  west  Gaeta,  Civitavecchia,  Spezia,  and  Genoa ; 
Messina  on  the  island  of  Sicily;  Maddalena  in 
Sardinia;  and  Portoferrajo  and  Porte  Longone 
on  the  island  of  Elba.  For  a  description  of  the 
army  and  navy  forces,  see  Abuies;  Navies. 

GovEBNitENT.  The  present  Constituticm  of 
Italy  is  based  on  the  Statuto  granted  by  Charles 
Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  to  his  subjects  in  1848. 
When  Sardinia  expanded  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  its  Constitution  was  taken  over  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  new  State.  Curiously 
enough,  it  contains  no  provision  for  amendment 
and  has  never  been  formally  changed.  Many  of 
its  provisions  have,  however,  been  indirectly 
changed  by  custom,  and  even  by  decree  of  the 
King,  and  it  seems  now  to  be  settled  that  the 
power  of  amendment  without  limit  belongs  to 
the  King  and  Parliament.  The  Constitution 
provides  with  much  more  detail  than  that  of 
France  for  the  organization  of  the  Government, 
and  contains  a  bill  of  rights  intended  chiefly  to 
serve  as  a  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the 
King.  The  Constitution  vests  the  executive  power 
in  a  King  who  is  hereditary  in  the  House  of 
Savoy,  according  to  the  principle  of  agnatic  lineal 
succession.  The  sovereign  attains  his  major- 
ity at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  his  person  is 
inviolable.  He  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  State, 
commander  of  the  army  and  navy,  declares  war, 
negotiates  all  treaties.  But  treaties  which  impose 
financial  burdens  upon  the  State,  or  which 
alienate  the  national  territory,  must  be  approved 
by  the  Chambers.  The  King  appoints  all  officers ; 
issues  decrees  and  ordinances  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  under  the  limitation  that  he 
cannot  suspend  or  dispense  with  existing  laws; 
he  sanctions  and  promulgates  the  laws;  may 
veto  absolutely  any  project  of  law;  and  finally 
lias  the  power  to  grant  pardons  and  commuta- 
tions of  penalties.  While  the  Constitution  con- 
fers these  powers  upon  the  King,  it  provides  that 
no  oflicini  act  of  his  shall  be  valid  unless  counter- 
signed by  a  Minister  who  thereby  assumes  the 
responsibility  for  the  same.  Tlie  responsibility 
of  the  Ministers  is  to  the  Lower  House  of  Par- 
liament. They  are  appointed  by  the  King,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  members  of  Parliament. 
Wliether  mrmbers  or  not,  they  are  entitled  to 
seats  in  either  CThamber,  but  may  vote  only  in 
the  Chamber  of  which  they  are  members.  In 
Parliament,  the  Ministers  take  the  lead  in  the 
debates.  They  initiate  the  measures  of  the 
Government,  and.  in  fact,  all  the  more  important 
bills,  and  seek  to  have  them  enacted  into  law. 
They  also  defend  the  policy  of  the  Government 
against  attack  from  the  opposition,  but  when 
an  important  measure  which  they  have  advocated 
is  voted  down  by  the  Chamber,  or  when  a  resolu- 


tion expressing  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry 
is  adopted,  they  cither  resign  or  request  the 
King  to  dissolve  the  Chamber  and  order  a  new 
election,  in  the  hope  that  the  people  will  sustain 
their  policy  and  elect  representatives  who  will 
support  them.  In  addition  to  their  duties  in 
Parliament,  the  Ministers  have  charge  of  the 
several  administrative  departments.  At  present 
there  are  eleven  of  these,  viz.:  The  Interior, 
Foreign  Afi'airs,  the  Treasury,  Finance,  Justice 
and  Keligion,  War,  Marine,  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry and  Agriculture,  Public  Instruction,  Posts 
and  Telegraphs,  and  Public  Works. 

The  Constitution  vests  the  legislative  power 
in  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  sub- 
stantial equality  of  powers  in  legislation,  except 
that  revenue  measures  must  originate  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  is  composed 
of  princes  of  the  royal  blood  who  have  attained 
their  majority,  and  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
members  who  have  attained  the  age  of  forty 
years,  appointed  by  the  King  for  life  from 
certain  classes  designated  by  the  Constitution. 
These  classes  are  the  archbishops  and  bishops; 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  seven  years' 
standing;  Deputies  who  have  served  three  terms 
of  five  years;  certain  high  civil  and  military 
functionaries,  such  as  Cabinet  Ministers,  ambas- 
sadors, councilors,  judges,  generals,  admirals,, 
etc.;  citizens  who  pay  over  3000  lire  in  taxes; 
and  citizens  illustrious  on  account  of  service  to 
the  State  or  for  distinction  in  science,  literature, 
or  art.  At  present  there  are  about  340  Senators, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  belong  to  the  class  of 
ex-Deputies  and  large  taxpayers. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  composed  of  50* 
members  chosen  by  citizens  over  twenty-one  years- 
of  age  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  have 
passed  an  examination  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  the  school  curriculum.  The  exami- 
nation, however,  is  not  required  of  professional 
men,  members  of  academies,  college  graduates,, 
those  who  pay  a  direct  tax  of  not  less  than 
nineteen  and  four-fifths  lire  (about  four  dollars), 
and  those  who  pay  annual  rents  of  a  certain 
amount.  Persons  actively  enlisted  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  are  not  permitted  to  vote. 
Since  1891  the  members  have  been  chosen  by 
districts  and  on  single  ticket.  The  only  qualifi- 
cation for  membership  in  the  Chaml»er  of  Dep- 
uties is  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years.  Disqualified,  however,  are  priests  in  active 
s<'rvice,  and  all  officials  in  the  pay  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  a  few  exceptions.  Army  and  navy  offi- 
cers, ministers,  and  certain  other  high  function- 
aries to  the  number  of  forty  are  eligible.  The  ten- 
ure of  the  Deputies  is  five  years,  unless  the  Cham- 
ber is  dissolved.  Neither  Senators  nor  Depu- 
ties receive  compensation  for  their  services,  but 
are  allowed  free  passes  over  the  railroads  of  Italy. 

The  powers  and  privileges  of  the  two  Chambers 
are  substantially  the  same,  except  that  the  Senate 
is  a  court  for  the  trial  of  Jlinisters  who  are 
impeached  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  for  the 
trial  of  cases  of  treason  and  attempts  against  the 
safety  of  the  State,  and  for  the  trial  of  its  own 
members.  Senators  and  Deputies  are  privileged 
from  arrest  unless  with  the  consent  of  their 
respective  Chambers,  except  in  case  of  flagrant 
crime,  and  enjoy  absolute  freedom  of  speech  while 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  Senatp 
elects  its  minor  officers,  but  its  president  and 
vice-president  are  appointed  by  the  King;   the- 
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Chamber  of  Deputies  elects  all  of  its  officers,  ami 
both  Houses  are  the  judges  of  the  election  and 
qualifications  of  their  members.  The  King  may 
disgolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  any  time, 
but  he  must  order  new  elections  and  summon  the 
new  Chamber  within  four  months.  Dissolution 
of  the  Chamber  has  the  effect  of  proroguing  the 
Senate.  The  sessions  of  both  Chambers  begin 
and  end  at  the  same  time,  and  roust  be  public. 
A  qvorum  is  an  absolute  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers; erery  project  of  law  must  be  referred  to 
one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Chamber  in  which  it 
originated,  and  must  receive  the  approval  of  both 
Chambers  and  the  King  before  it  becomes  law. 

The  administrative  system,  both  central  and 
local,  is  fashioned  largely  after  that  of  France. 
Historical  subdivisions  have  been  replaced  by  ar- 
tificial areas,  and  local  self-government  is  super- 
seded by  a  centralized  administration.  The  power 
of  the  higher  administrative  ofiicials  to  issue 
ordinances  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  tho 
statutes  has  been  carried  even  further  than  in 
France,  and  in  many  cases  has  the  effect  of  sus- 
pending or  displacing  the  statutes.  An  organ 
of  restraint  upon  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  tfcis  respect  is  found  in  the  Council  of  State  and 
the  several  Courts  of  Accounts.  The  former  is 
chiefly  an  advisory  organ,  but  it  also  has  power  to 
preTent  arbitrary  action  of  the  central  Govern-, 
ment  in  the  removal  of  local  officials;  the  Courts 
of  Accounts  exercise  supervision  over  various 
activities  of  the  administration,  and  their  ap- 
proval is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  all  decrees 
and  orders  which  involve  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  2000  lire.  The  seat  of  government  of  Italy 
is  Rome.  From  1865  to  1871  the  capital  was 
Florence,  which  had  superseded  Turin. 

For  the  purpose  of  local  government  Italy  is 
divided  into  artificial  circumscriptions  called 
provinces,  circondari,  mandamenti,  and  communes. 
The  chief  executive  officer  in  each  province  is 
the  prefect,  appointed  by  the  King,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He 
is  therefore  the  agent  of  the  central  Government, 
and  in  this  as  in  other  respects  corresponds  to 
his  French  prototj-pe.  He  is  charged  with  the 
publication  and  execution  of  the  laws;  takes 
measures  for  the  public  safety;  disposes  of  the 
armed  forces;  issues  police  ordinances;  and  super- 
vises and  directs  the  subordinate  officials  of  the 
province.  To  advise  and  assist  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  a  prefectural  council  over 
which  he  presides  is  provided.  The  deliberative  as- 
sembly of  the  province  is  the  Provincial  Council, 
chosen  for  five  years  by  an  electornte  which  is 
somewhat  restricted,  hut  which  has  been  extended. 
The  size  of  the  Council  varies  according  to  the 
population  of  the  province.  It  meets  at  the 
capital  of  the  province  once  a  year;  it  elects  its 
own  officers ;  and  all  resident  taxpayers  are  eligi- 
ble to  its  membership.  Its  sessions  are  opened 
by  the  prefect,  who  has  the  right  to  preside  over 
them  and  to  suspend  them  for  a  limited  period. 
It  has  a  wide  power  of  local  legislation  relating 
to  such  matters  as  the  creation  of  highways,  es- 
tablishment of  societies,  public  institutions,  the 
care  of  provincial  property,  schools,  poor  relief, 
the  budget,  loans,  besides  a  tiupervisory  authoritv 
over  the  civil  service.  There  is  also  in  each 
province  a  provincial  deputation  elected  by  the 
Provincial  Council  and  presided  over  by  the 
prefect.  It  represents  the  Council  during  its 
rfoess,  superintends  the  enforcement  of  its  resolu- 


tions, prepares  the  budget,  exercises  a  disci- 
plinary control  over  inferior  officers,  and  per- 
forms a  variety  of  local  duties  under  the  direction 
of  the  Council. 

The  circondario  plays  an  imimportant  part  in 
the  local  administration.  Its  chief  officer  is  an 
under-prefect,  who  represents  the  central  power. 
The  mandamento  is  a  judicial  district  for  the 
pretor,  and,  like  the  circondario,  is  of  little  con- 
sequence as  an  administrative  area. 

The  commiue  is  the  lowest  administrative  unit, 
and,  like  the  province,  has  its  own  elected 
council.  The  chief  executive  officer  in  the  com- 
mtuie  is  the  syndic  or  mayor.  By  a  recent  law 
the  syndics  of  all  the  communes,  irrespective  of 
their  population,  are  chosen  by  tha  Communal 
Councils  from  their  own  membership.  The  func- 
tions of  the  syndic  are  twofold:  he  is  the  local 
municipal  magistrate,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  agent  of  the  central  Government  in  the  com- 
mune. As  mayor  he  presides  over  the  Council, 
executes  its  ordinances,  is  the  custodian  of  com- 
munal property  and  institutions,  and  takes 
measures  for  the  public  health  and  safety.  As 
agent  of  the  central  Government  he  publishes 
and  executes  the  national  laws  and  ordinances, 
and  performs  various  duties  which  relate  to 
matters  of  central  concern.  The  Communal  Coun- 
cil is  chosen  by  the  same  electorate  as  that 
which  selects  the  Provincial  Council  and  for 
the  same  term.  It  meets  ordinarily  twice  a 
year,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  syndic  It  is 
subject  to  central  control,  and  may  be  dissolved 
by  the  King.  Its  duties  include  a  large  con- 
trol over  the  communal  civil  service,  the  care 
and  management  of  communal  property  and  in- 
stitution^, and  the  administration  of  a  large 
number  of  purely  local  matters.  In  each  com- 
mune is  also  an  organ  known  as  the  municipal 
junta,  composed  of  the  syndic  and  a  number 
of  assessors  elected  by  the  Communal  Council. 
It  corresponds  to  the  deputation  in  the  province, 
i.e.  it  conducts  the  affairs  of  the  commune  when 
the  Council  is  not  in  session. 

The  judicial  system  of  Italy,  like  the  adminis- 
trative system,  is  modeled  largely  on  that  of 
France.  The  lowest  judicial  functionaries  are  the 
consigliatori,  one  of  whom  is  appointed  by  the 
King  for  each  commune.  He  serves  for  three 
years  and  without  pay.  His  jurisdiction  extends 
to  civil  actions  in  which  only  a  small  amount  is 
involved.  Above  this  officer  is  the  pretor,  whoso 
territorial  jurisdiction  is  the  mandamento,  a 
district  comprising  several  communes.  His  com- 
petence in  civil  matters  extends,  among  others, 
to  all  actions  in  which  the  amount  involved  does 
not  exceed  1500  lire,  and  he  has  an  appellate  ju- 
risdiction over  the  decisions  of  the  consigliatore. 
In  criminal  matters  his  jurisdiction  extends  to  all 
misdemeanors  and  crimes  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  or 
banishment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine 
not  exceeding  $200.  Above  the  Court  of  the 
Pretor  is  the  Civil  and  Correctional  Tribunal, 
which  is  divided  into  chambers,  one  of  which 
sits  in  e.ich  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Italy. 
Its  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  extends  to  ap- 
peals from  the  decisions  of  the  pretor  and  to 
those  civil  actions  for  which  neither  the  protor 
nor  the  consigliatore  is  competent.  Together 
^\ith  a  number  of  men  prominent  in  trade  and 
commerce,  it  sits  as  a  court  for  the  adjudicntinn 
of  commercial  disputes.     It   is  also  a  criminal 
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court  for  offenses  not  cognizable  by  the  pretor, 
«Dd  has  appellate  jurisdiction  over  appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  the  pretor. 

There  are  twenty  courts  of  appeal  in  Italy, 
«ach  of  which  is  clivided  into  chambers.  Their 
appellate  jurisdiction  extends  to  decisions  of  the 
■civil  and  correctional  tribunals.  In  each  ap- 
pellate court  district  there  are  one  or  more 
-courts  of  assize,  composed  of  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  and  two  assessors,  and  generally 
a  jury  of  fourteen  men.  The  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Assize  extends  to  crimes  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
to  offenses  against  the  security  of  the  State,  and 
to  press  offenses. 

The  highest  judicial  tribunals  in  Italy  are  the 
•courts  of  cassation,  of  which  there  are  five,  one 
at  Florence,  one  at  Naples,  one  at  Palermo, 
one  at  Turin,  and  one  at  Rome.  Each  is 
-composed  of  a  first  president,  several  presi- 
-dents  of  sections,  and  from  eight  to  sixteen 
judges.  Each  is  divided  into  two  chambers, 
one  civil,  the  other  criminal.  Each  is  the 
■court  of  last  resort  within  its  own  district,  but, 
unlike  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
has  power  only  to  quash  the  decisions  of  the 
lower  courts  on  account  of  errors  in  law,  and 
«end  them  back  for  rehearing.  Like  all  European 
courts,  they  have  no  power  to  declare  statutes 
null  and  void  on  account  of  their  repugnance  to 
the  Constitution.  As  in  France,  the  so-called 
separation  of  justice  from  administration  exists, 
and  a  series  of  administrative  tribunals,  modeled 
after  those  of  France,  have  been  created.  The 
highest  of  these  is  the  judicial  section  of  the 
Council  of  State.  A  source  of  danger  to  the 
Italian  judiciary  is  its  lack  of  independence  as 
over  against  the  administration.  The  judges  are 
irremovable  after  three  years  of  service,  but  they 
may  be  transferred  to  less  desirable  judicial 
stations  by  the  Minister  in  the  'interest  of  the 
service.'  It  is  claimed  that  this  power  has  been 
abused  to  the  detriment  of  the  judicial  service. 

CoiX)Nn;s.  The  history  of  the  colonial  expan- 
sion of  Italy  is  the  same  as  of  its  military  ex- 
pansion— an  attempt  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
great  powers  in  the  most  costly  and  ruinous  of 
activities  without  having  first  developed  the  pro- 
ductive sources  at  home.  The  colonial  policy  has 
been  advocated  by  Italian  statesmen  as  a  means 
of  increasing  foreign  commerce,  because  in  other 
countries  it  has  served  as  an  outlet  for  overflow- 
ing industry  and  trade.  The  result  has  been 
disastrous  to  the  Government  and  country  alike. 
After  spending  about  $7.9.000,000  on  the  African 
possessions  Italy  has  been  forced  to  abandon 
most  of  its  ambitious  schemes.  See  section  His- 
tory in  this  article. 

The  present  Italian  possessions  include  the 
colony  of  Eritrea  on  the  Red  Sea,  with  an  area  of 
about  95,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  in 
1899  of  more  than  329,500;  and  Italian  Somali- 
land,  with  an  area  of  100.000  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  400.000.  A  trading  company  known 
as  "Societa  Anonima  Comraerciale  Italiana  del 
Benadir"  has  charge  of  most  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  latter  colony,  but,  although  the  com- 
pany is  supposed  to  derive  a  considerable  revenue 
from  its  operations  in  Africa,  the  Government  has 
to  contribute  more  than  $1,000,000  annually  to 
cover  the  deficit  of  administration. 

Monet,  WEionxs,  and  Measubes.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Latin  Union,   Italy  has  the   same 


monetary  system  as  France  (so  far  as  the  stand- 
ard of  money  and  coinage  is  concerned,  not  the 
method  of  issuing  paper  money).  The  amount 
of  fractional  silver  coinage  to  which  Italy  is 
entitled  under  the  provisions  of  the  Union  has 
been  fixed  at  about  $46,000,000.  The  coins  are 
the  same  in  value,  size,  and  fineness  as  those 
in  France,  except  that  the  name  lira  (pJur.  lire) 
is  substituted  for  franc,  and  centesimo  for  cen- 
time. The  metric  system  applies  to  all  weights 
and  measures. 

PopuiATioN.  Italy  ranks  sixth  among  the 
countries  of  Europe  with  respect  to  population, 
coming  after  France.  The  following  table  shows 
the  area  and  population  by  provinces  in  1881 
and  1901. 


Provinces  and  Coupar- 

TIMENTI 

Area  in 
Muar^ 
miles 

Population 
1881 

Population 
1901 

Alesnandrift 

1.950 
2.882 
2553 
3.955 

729,710 

635.400 

675.926 

1,029,214 

812,022 

641.172 

745.357 

1,127,760 

Novara 

Piedmont 

11,340 

3,070,250 

3,326.311 

1,582 
455 

760,122 
132,251 

935,483 

Porto  Maurisio 

145  461 

Liguria 

2.037 

892,373 

1,080,944 

1.098 
1.845 
1,091 
695 
912 
1,223 
1,290 
1,232 

390,775 
471,568 
515,050 
302,138 
295,728 
1.114,991 
469,831 
120,534 

457,983 

Brescia 

537,690 

576,276 

Cremona 

327,802 

312,329 

Milan 

1,442,767 

496,016 

Sondrio 

126,425 

Lombardy 

9,386 

3,680,615 

4,278,188 

762 

796 

1,087 

1,118 

267,338 
209,185 
239,713 
223,043 

302,460 

Ascoli  Piceno 

245,883 

261.953 

Pesaro  eUrbino 

254,453 

3,763 

939,279 

1.064.749 

Umhria,  Prov.  Perugia 

3,748 

572,060 

644.367 

Latimn,  Prov.  Rome.. 

4,663 

903,472 

1.206,354 

Aquiladeiclt  Abnizii 

2,484 
1,691 
1,138 
1,067 

353.027 
365,434 
343,948 
254,806 

397.645 
366.341 

Chieti 

,37 1,29  J 
307,086 

Abruzzi  eMoIifle 

6.380 

1,317,215 

1.442..365 

1,172 
818 

2,033 
350 

1.916 

392,619 
238,425 
714,131 
1.001.245 
550.157 

402.898 
257.101 
783,495 
1,1.35.906 
562.978 

Benevento  

Casert  a 

Naples 

Campania 

6.289 

2.896.577 

3.142,378 

Bari  delle  Puglie 

2.065 
2.688 
2.623 

679.499 
356.267 
553.298 

823,998 
418.510 
706.915 

Lecce 

Apulia 

7.376 

1.589.064 

1.949.423 

BasiHcata,     Province 

3,845 

524.504 

490.000 

1.293 
823 
685 
960 

2,541 
934 

1,188 

1,052 

174.140 
397.762 
217.700 
375.704 
501.745 
356.708 
394.065 
396.349 

191.400 
443.100 
2?2,0O5 
410,684 
594,334 
400  030 

Padua  

Treviso 

Udine 

Venezia 

Vicenza  

446.521 

9,476 

2.814.173 

3.130.429 
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i>BOVl!(CES  AND  COHPAn- 
IIMENTI 

Area  in 
square 
miles 

Population 
1881 

Population 
i901 

Bologna  

1,448 
l,01i 
725 
987 
1.250 
954 
715 
876 

457,474 
230.807 
251.110 
279.254 
267,306 
226,717 
225.704 
244.959 

527,642 

Ferrara 

271,467 

ForD 

279,072 

llodena  

322.(>17 

ParmA    , 

294.312 

245.049 

RavcoDa  

235.706 

Recgiio  neir  Emilia 

275.827 

Emilia 

7,967 

2.183,391 

2.451.7.52 

1,273 

2,265 

1,738 

133 

558 

687 

1.179 

1,471 

238,744 
790,776 
1 14,295 
121,612 
284,484 
169,469 
283,563 
205.926 

272,3.59 

Florence 

937,786 

144,825 

Livorno 

124.088 

Lueca 

318.610 

Haasa  e  Carrara 

Pisa 

195.840 
320,020 

Siena 

234,626 

Tuacany 

9.304 

2.208,869 

2..548.1.54 

2.030 
2„568 
1,221 

433.975 
451,185 
372.723 

482,788 

Ooaeosa 

462,893 

Reniio  di  Calabria 

430,079 

CnUhrin  ... 

5.819 

1.257.883 

1,375,760 

Caltaniaaetta 

1.263 
1.917 
1,172 
1.246 
1.948 
1,442 
948 

266,379 
563,4.57 
312,487 
460.924 
699,151 
341.526 
283.977 

330.972 

Catania 

711.923 

Oirnnti 

371.471 

Measina 

548.898 

785.016 

427.429 

IVapani 

353,537 

Sicily 

9.936 

2,927.901 

3,529,266 

CacUari 

5.204 
4.090 

420.635 
261.367 

482  *KK) 

Samari 

307.314 

Sardinia 

9,294 

682,002 

7S9.314 

Kincdom  of  Italy 

110,623 

28.4.->9.628 

1 

32.449.754 

The  following  list  shows  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, during  the  nineteenth  century,  within  the 
present  territory  of  the  Kingdom: 

1818 18,383,000 

1848 *. 23,617,000 

1861 25,000,000 

1871 > 20.801.154 

1881 28.4.59,628 

1901 32,449,754 

Thus  there  has  been  an  increase  of  4,000,000 
people,  or  about  14  per  cent.,  in  twenty  years, 
with  respect  to  density  of  population,  over  293 
people  per  square  mile,  Italy  ranks  third  among 
the  countries  of  Continental  Europe,  coming  after 
Belgium  and  the  Xetherlands.  In  general,  the 
iiorthem  portion  of  Italy,  extending  as  far  south 
as  Florence,  is  more  densely  populated  than  the 
remaining  portions.  The  population  is  remark- 
ably homogeneous,  the  number  of  distinctly  non- 
Italian  inhabitants  being  small  and  concentrated 
in  a  few  districts;  as.  for  instance,  the  80,000 
peonle  of  French  origin  in  the  Province  of 
Turin;  00,000  Albanians  in  Sicilv  and  Southern 
Italy;  .30,000  Greeks  in  Calabria  and  on  the 
Adriatic  coast;  30,000  Slavs  in  Northeast  Italy, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Austrian  frontier;  11,500 
Germans  living  mostly  in  the  north,  and  some 
10.000  Spanish  in  Sardinia. 

The  number  of  foreigners  residing  temporarily 
in  Italy  is  very  small — ^about  66.000  in  1901. 
^'ontrary  to  the  e.xperience  of  most  European 
countries,  there  is  a  slight  excess  of  males  over 
females  in  Italy. 

The  following  table  includes  all  towns  having 
a  population  of  over  100,000  in  1901 : 
VOL.  XI.— *. 


1894 


Naples 547,000 

Rome 464,000 

Milan 443,000 

Turlu 345,000 

Palermo 2»1,000 

Genoa 'iiO.OOO 

Floreuce I  204,000 

Venice I  1J4.U00 

Bologna I  Hs.tXJO 

Meiwliia I  ua.uuo 

Cataultt 1-J3.000 


1901 

564.000 
463.000 
491.000 
336,000 
310.000 
235,000 
205.000 
153.000 
152,000 
150.0UO 
ISU.OOO 


Emigration.  Th<;  uusatisfactory  condition  of 
public  affairs  is  responsible  for  the  enormous 
tide  of  emigration.  More  than  2,000,000  Italian 
emigrants  are  living  in  foreign  countries,  and 
their  number  increases  from  year  to  year  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  The  growth  of  emigra- 
tion in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
vas  as  follows: 

1876 108,771 

1880 119,901 

1885 157,193 

1891 293,631 

1896 307,482 

1898 283,715 

1900 352,782 

It  will  bcf  seen  that  the  emigration  increased 
more  than  threefold  in  the  period  indicated.  As 
the  conditions  responsible  for  this  exodus  from 
the  country  do  not  seem  to  improve  much,  there 
tre  no  reasons  to  expect  any  decline  of  emigi-a- 
tion  in  the  near  future.  The  region  contributing 
most  to  the  emigration  is  the  less  productive  and 
more  poorly  developed  southern  portion  of  the 
Peninsula  from  Naples  southward,  and  the  emi- 
grants are  chiefly  peasants  or  representatives  of 
other  lower  classes.  .  The  Province  of  Genoa  con- 
tributes more  than  any  other  province  in  the 
north  to  thef  stream  of  emigration.  The  country 
most  vitally  interested  in  this  question  is  the 
United  States.  As  late  as  1888  less  than  12  per 
cent,  of  all  the  Italian  emigrants  went  to  the 
United  States,  while  more  than  33  per  cent,  went 
to  Brazil,  and  about  23  per  cent,  to  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  Paraguay.  In  1900  the  proportion 
Avas  reversed,  the  number  of  inunigrants  to  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  and  Argentina  being  130,- 
000,  11,500,  and  72,000,  or  38.5,  3.3,  and  20.4 
per  cent.,  respectively.  x\bout  one-half  go  to 
European  countries,  especially  France,  Switzer- 
land, Austria,  and  Germany.  The  majority  of 
these  ultimately  return  home,  and  the  remainder 
finally  embark  for  America. 

Births.  Deaths,  and  Marriages.  The  birth- 
rate of  Italy,  although  fully  up  to  the  normal, 
has  been  slowly  declining.  While  it  annually 
exceeded  37  per  1000  inhabitants  prior  to  the 
Last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  1897  it 
was  only  35.11.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death- 
rate  has  declined  much  more  rapidly,  having  de- 
creased from  28.10  per  1000  inhabitants  in  1887 
to  22.16  in  1897,  the  Italian  Government  justly 
priding  itself  on  the  sanitarj'  improvements 
which  have  made  such  results  possible.  The 
excess  of  births  over  deaths,  which  was  only  7.19 
l)er  1000  inhabitants  in  1872,  increased  to"  12.94 
in  twenty-five  years. 

Religion.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Es|)ecial  prominence  attaches  to  the  Church 
in  Italy  from  the  fact  that  the  scat  of  the 
central  administration  of  the  Church  is  •  in 
Rome.     The     welfare     and     harmony     of     the 
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Churah,  however,  suffered  greatly  through  tho 
bitter  contention  that  arose  over  the  question  of 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  and  the  possession 
o(  property  by  religious  orders.  There  is  still  a 
Clerical  Party,  the  influential  portion  of  which, 
consists  of  the  clergj-,  who  would  have  tho 
temporal  power  of  the  Church  reestablished. 
Pius  IX.  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
claims  of  the  Italian  Government  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Papal  territories,  and  always  insisted 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Papacy  to  the  States  of  the 
Church.  Leo  XIII.  has  steadily  pursued  the  same 
course,  and  declined  the  consideration  of  any 
modus  Vivendi  which  does  not  admit  the  Papacy's 
rights  to  the  temporal  power.  This  unyielding 
r.ttitude  against  compromise  has  considerably 
hampered  the  political  work  of  the  Government 
in  internal  affairs,  and  weakened  it  in  its  policy 
against  the  alarming  aggressiveness  of  the  So- 
cialist Party.  The  great  majority  of  the  upper 
classes  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  realization  of 
the  claims  of  the  Clerical  Party.  It  is  probable 
that  the  antipathy  to  the  political  ambition  of  the 
Clericals  is  largely  responsible  for  the  indifference 
■which  the  majority  of  the  better  classes  show 
toward  all  religious  principles,  and  for  the  wide- 
spread prevalence  of  free  thought.  The  clergy, 
however,  have  a  very  considerable  following  from 
the  ranks  of  the  ignorant  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. Miracles  and  mysteries  play  an  important 
part  in  the  worship  of  the  lower  classes,  particu- 
larly in  Southern  Italy.  In  1860  a  law  suppress- 
ing all  religious  houses  was  passed,  applicable 
to  the  entire  Kingdom.  Their  property  was  sold 
by  the  State,  the  greater  part  of  the  proceed^ 
being  turned  into  an  ecclesiastical  fund  for  tho 
support  of  public  worship,  though  a  part  of  th,-? 
proceeds  is  granted  as  pensions  to  some  members 
of  the  suppressed  religious  institutions.  In  1899 
there  were  still  over  13.000  persons  receiving 
pension  funds.  Although  tlieir  property  was 
taken  from  them,  the  religious  Orders  still  have 
a  large  membership.  The  last  census  figures 
available  (1881)  return  G2.000  Protestants  and 
.38,000  Jews.  Over  a  third  of  the  Protestants 
■were  Waldensea.  They  are  strongest  in  Pied- 
mont. The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  also  has  a 
small  representation  in  Italy. 

Social  Better-ment.  The  large  agricultural 
population  of  Italy  still  live  on  a  very  low- 
plane,  a  great  portion  of  them  being  scarcely 
able  to  eke  out  an  existence.  The  inferior  condi- 
tion of  the  food  consumed  by  the  peasants  has 
given  rise  to  a  disease  known  as  the  pellagra. 
It  is  most  prevalent  in  Venetia  and  Lombardy. 
In  recent  years  the  disease  is  becoming  les^ 
prominent.  In  some  regions  certain  classes  of 
agricultural  laborers  receive  as  low  as  tenpenee 
A  day.  With  the  growth  of  the  manufacturing 
industrv  along  modern  lines,  the  condition  of 
the  la\)orers  has  in  a  measure  improved. 
With  the  new  industrial  conditions  labor  organi- 
zations have  developed,  and  strikes  have  be- 
come a  very  important  factor  in  the  industrial 
situation  of  Northern  Italy.  In  some  instances 
even  the  agricultural  population  have  partici- 
pated in  strikes.  In  order  to  facilitate  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  laws  have  been  p.nsssod  to 
make  possible  the  granting  of  State  loans  to 
land-owners  and  agricultural  unions,  the  issuing 
of  agrarian  bond*,  and  the  establishing  of  agra- 
rian banks.  (For  the  statistics  of  provident  in- 
stitutions,, see  paragraph  on  Banking.)     In  the 


first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  large 
number  of  cooperative  societies  were  organized  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  The  majority  of  tliem  were 
for  distributive  purposes.  These  distributive  so- 
cieties follow  the  policy  of  selling  their  com- 
modities at  cost,  without  trying  to  seciue 
dividends.  There  are  a  large  number  also  of 
productive  cooperative  societies  which  undertake 
various  kinds  of  labor  contracts. 

Chabities.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Italy  has  given  occasion  for  much  activity 
in  order  to  prevent  distress.  Formerly  the 
income  derived  from  the  property  of  the  religious 
Orders  was  liberally,  though  not  always  wisely, 
spent  for  charitable  purposes.  Indeed,  the  belief 
that  the  sort  of  charity  which  the  religious  Orders 
dispensed  tended  to  foster  pauperism  waa  one 
of  the  motives  which  led  to  the  selling  of  their 
possessions.  The  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
the  poor  now  falls  more  definitely  upon  the  State, 
which  has  become  very  active  not  only  in  the 
usual  sphere  of  charitable  endeavor,  but  also  in 
the  matter  of  improving  the  industrial  and  social 
conditions  (see  below).  A  large  part  of  the 
Government's  annual  expenditure  for  charitable 
purposes  is  by  grants  to  charitable  institutions 
which  have  permanent  charitable  endowments. 
In  the  course  of  years  a  large  number  of  these 
have  been  established,  the  investigation  of  1880 
showing  21,8CC,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
about  $400,000,000.  Large  additions  have  been 
annually  made  since  that  time.  In  1890  a 
law  was  passed  to  secure  a  better  administration 
of  these  establishments.  The  charital)le  institu- 
tions include  different  kinds  of  hospitals  and 
asylums,  almshouses,  workhouses,  etc.  Outdoor 
relief  is  also  extensive,  and  includes  assistance 
in  food  or  money,  medical  attention,  and  other 
objects,  one  of  the  most  important  being  the 
giving  of  marriage  portions.  "Tlie  Minister  of  the 
Interior  is  at  the  head  of  the  charitable  adminis- 
trative system,  the  larger  institutions  being 
directly  under  charge  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, and  the  smalles  ones  in  charge  of  the  com- 
munes. 

Education.  Italy  compares  very  unfavorably 
with  Northern  European  countries  in  respect  to 
the  general  diffusion  of  education.  Since  the 
nation  is  overburdened  with  debt  and  is  lacking 
in  national  wealth,  the  educational  system  has 
not  had  the  financial  support  neoes^arj'  to  its- 
proper  development.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  establish  a  high  educational  standard  even 
had  the  Government  not  been  financiall3'  handi- 
capped. It  required  much  effort  and  time  to 
do  away  with  the  extremes  of  illiteracy  existing 
in  some  of  the  ])rovini'('s  when  the  present  King- 
dom was  established.  In  whole  regions  two-thirds 
of  the  population  were  illiterate,  and  in  Keggio  di 
Calabria  and  Catania  the  illiterates  amounted 
to  93  percent,  of  the  total  population.  A  better 
condition  generally  prevailed  throughout  the 
north  of  Italy.  The  Government,  desirous  of 
improving  tlie  educational  status,  made  elemen- 
tary education  free,  and  in  1877  passed  a  law 
making  education  compulsory  between  the  ages 
of  siK  and  nine  years.  This  has  had  a  very 
beneficial  influence,  although,  excepting  in  the 
iiorthorn  provinces  of  Pii'dmont  and  Lombardy, 
the  law  has  not  been  strictly  enforced.  Attendance 
is  much  the  greatest  in  the  winter  months,  when 
the  sohoolhouses  are  often  overcrowded.  The 
reduction   of   illiteracy   has   been   aided   by   tho- 
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introduction  of  the  policy  of  giving  elementary 
instruction  to  illiterate  conscripts.  The  percent- 
age of  illiterates  married  decreased  for  males 
from  57.73  in  1871  to  33.80  in  1900,  and  for 
females  from  76.73  in  1871  to  47.95  in  1900.  In 
the  Province  of  Cosenza  the  male  illiterates  at 
the  time  of  marriage  were  still  in  1900  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  total. 

The  national  scheme  of  education  comprehends 
the  entire  scope  of  education,  including  kinder- 
garten, primary,  secondary,  technical,  and  higher 
instruction.  In  1899  there  were  340,837  children 
in  attendance  at  kindergartens.  Private  societies 
and  citizens,  besides  the  communes,  support  the 
kindergartens.  The  primary  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  divided  into  two  grades.  The  first  grade 
corresponds  to  the  compulsory  period,  or  the  first 
three  years  of  a  child's  school  life.    The  second 

frade  is  a  supplementary  course  of  two  years, 
ut  comparatively  few  pupils  continue  in  this 
grade,  the  enrollment  being  less  than  a  tenth 
of  that  in  the  lower  grade.  The  attendance 
at  the  public  primary  schools  in  1898-99  was 
2.444,288,  and  at  the  private  schools  of  the  same 
rank  192,669.  The  private  schools  are  required 
to  follow  the  same  programme  as  do  the  State 
schools.  Many  of  the  communes  have  established 
night  or  Sunday  schools  for  the  special  benefit 
of  children  who  do  not  continue  into  the  sec- 
ond grade  of  the  primary  course,  and  also  for 
the  ^efit  of  adults.  The  enrollment  at  these 
s<hools  in  1898-99  was  138,181,  which  was  less 
than  was  at  one  time  attained,  the  attendance 
having  decreased  since  the  cessation  of  the  State 
subsidies.  A  still  higher  grade  of  schools  has 
been  established  for  the  benefit  of  girls  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  normal  schools  or  for  a 
practical  career,  the  instruction  including  book- 
keeping and  technical  branches.  The  attendance 
at  these  in  the  above  years  was  7459. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  convitti  for  females 
(1450  in  1895-96.  attended  by  about  49,467 
pupiU).  Most  of  these  institutions  are  endowed 
or  private.  Instruction  in  these  schools  is,  as  a 
rule,  given  by  nuns,  and  in  some  the  instructiou 
is  free.  The  elementary  school  buildings  are 
generally  throughoirt  the  rural  districts  of  a 
very  inferior  and  inadequate  kind.  Often  rooms 
are  rented  for  school  purposes,  and  their  selec- 
tion is  not  infrequently  made  by  officers  who  are 
incompetent,  or  who  subserve  their  personal 
interest.  In  many  cities,  however,  the  buildings 
and  their  equipment  are  of  the  most  approved 
type.  In  1877  religion  was  eliminated  from 
the  State  schools.  Religious  instruction  is  only 
(riven  when  demanded  by  parents  of  the  pupils. 
The  private  schools  are  generally  in  charge  of 
religious  Orders.  In  the  last  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  much  progress  was  made  in  the 
introduction  of  agricultural  courses  into  the  ele- 
mentarj'  school  system.  The  communes  bear  the 
niain  burden  of  elementary  education,  although 
the  State  assists  and  to  a  small  extent  the 
provinces  assist  also.  The  State,  provinces,  and 
communes  share  in  varying  proportions  in  the 
support  of  other  branches  of  education,  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  also  sometimes  aiding  in 
the  support  of  special  schools.  A  large  number 
of  the  secondary  institutions  are  supported  by 
religious  denominations. 

The  attention  given  to  higher  education  is  re- 
markable, considering  the  backward  condition  of 
elementary  education.     In  the  last  quarter  of  the 


nineteenth  century  the  gain  in  graduates  from 
the  twenty-one  Italian  universities  has  been  about 
seven  times  the  corresponding  rate  of  increase  of 
the  Italian  population.  This  result  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  public  offices  must  be  entered 
by  way  of  the  universities.  The  State  maintains 
seventeen  tmiversities,  as  follows:  Naples,  Turin, 
Rome,  Padua,  Bologna,  Palermo,  Genoa,  Pisa, 
Pavia,  Catania,  Modena,  Messina,  Parma, 
Cagliari,  Siena,  Sassari,  Macerata,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  four  free  universities  in  Perugia, 
Camerino,  Urbino,  and  Ferrara,  had  a  total  en- 
rollment of  22,475  in  1901.  The  first  nine  of 
these  exceeded  an  enrollment  of  1000  each,  ami 
Naples  had  5144.  Besides  the  foregoing,  there 
are  thirteen  university  institutions.  Italy  i.s 
known  internationally  for  its  art  institutions,  of 
which  there  were  thirteen  Government  and  thir- 
t«en  noB-Government  in  1808,  with  aggregate 
enrollments  of  2198  and  1688,  respectively.  Thero 
are  six  Government  and  a  number  of  private 
music  conservatories.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  commercial,  agricultural,  and  other  industrial 
schools  of  academic  rank. 

For  the  training  of  teachers  there  are  al^ut 
ISO  normal  schools,  the  greater  part  of  them 
being  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  The 
attendance  at  these  in  1899  was  21,488,  of  whom 
20,034  were  females.  Compared  with  American 
or  even  Northern  European  standards,  the  teach- 
ers are  underpaid,  but  their  salaries  do  not.  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  those  received  by  other 
classes  of  the  Italian  population.  Male  teachers 
of  a  superior  degree  receive  from  $200  to  $204 
a  year  in  the  cities,  while  female  teachers  of  an 
inferior  degree  receive  from  $112  to  $130  in  the 
country.  The  provision  of  the  law  that  calls  for 
an  increase  in  salary  every  six  years  of  unin- 
terrupted service  is  evaded  by  dismissing  teacher.< 
before  the  expiration  of  that  period.  Provisions 
are  made  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers,  both 
the  communes  and  the  teachers'  salaries  being 
levied  upon  for  the  pension  fund. 

The  secondary  educational  system  is  divided 
into  two  groups — the  classical  and  the  technical, 
the  latter  having  greatly  increased  in  popularity' 
during  recent  years.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
classical  schools,  the  ginnasii  and  the  licei,  the 
former  being  a  five  years'  course,  and  receivinj; 
pupils  of  the  age  period  ten  or  eleven  to  fifteen 
or  sixteen.  The  latter  is  only  a  three  years' 
course.  A  few  of  the  licei  have  recently  reformed 
their  curriculum  by  substituting  mathematics 
and  a  modem  language  at  the  expense  of  Greek 
and  the  sciences.  In  1895-96  there  were  708 
ginnasii,  with  59.578  pupils,  and  332  licei,  with 
17,689.  The  technical  instruction  is  given  at 
technical  schools,  of  which  there  were  361  in 
1895-96,  with  37.305  pupils,  and  at  technical 
institutes,  of  which  there  were  74  in  the  same 
year,  with  an  attendance  of  10.274. 

Etiinolocy.  Of  the  so-called  earliest  Paleo- 
lithic epochs  or  culture  stages  of  Europe  there 
are  no  relics  in  Italy.  Exceptional  finds  belong- 
ing to  later  periods  occur  north  of  the  Po.  The 
northern  slopes  of  the  Apennines  are  said  to  be 
rich  in  chipped  implements  called  coups  de  poing, 
which  correspond  to  the  chipped  disks  found  in 
Ohio  mounds.  Scrapers  also  abound,  and  leaf- 
shaped  objects  of  Solutrfan  type,  but  little  of 
the  later  Paleolithic  form.  In  places  favorable 
to  such  life  cave-dwelling  is  not  without  it* 
witnesses.     The    stone-workej-s    of    the    earliest 
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human  occupation  of  Italy  were  followed  in 
the  Neolithic  period  by  dolichocephalic  pottery- 
makers  and  builders  of  pile  dwellings  on  the 
lakes  of  the  northern  borderland,  and  by 
mound-builders  in  the  Po  Valley,  who  on  the 
marshy  lowlands  built  tumuli,  called  terra- 
mare  (q.v.),  with  level  tops,  and  on  them 
.erected  dwellings  and  villagen,  which  were  pro- 
tected by  ditches.  The  germ  of  Italian  culture 
lay  in  this  epoch.  The  peoples  were  many, 
tliough  in  the  regions  separated  by  the  Po  they 
belonged  to  only  two  races.  Industrialism  had 
taken  the  place  of  savagery.  The  polished  axe, 
the  scraper,  weights,  and  spindles  of  terra-cotta, 
coarse  and  fine  potterj',  slate  ornamented  with 
etchings,  toilet  articles  and  domestic  utensils  of 
bone  and  antler,  linen  fabrics,  acorns,  hazelnuts, 
and  seeds  of  flax,  wheat,  barley,  poppies,  and 
apples,  all  show  that  a  mixed  people  then  existed. 
Italian  antiquities  cannot  be  classified  rigidly 
by  means  of  those  in  France  or  other  European 
countries.  There  are  three  reasons  for  this.  In 
the  first  place,  the  progress  of  industrialism 
de|>euds  on  physical  geography  in  its  widest 
seijse.  As  no  two  areas  are  alike  in  this  respect, 
no  two  culture  growths  can  be  identical.  In  the 
second  place,  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
though  they  may  show  racial  traits  of  early 
peoples  of  France  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  had 
their  own  varietal  peculiarities.  In  the  third 
place,  the  pedagogic  influence  of  outside  sugges- 
tions cannot  be  the  same  with  any  two  races, 
however  small  an  area  they  may  occupy.  In  the 
product  of  activity  there  will  be  a  mixture  of 
ingredients,  the  one  furnished  by  the  people 
accultured,  the  other  by  their  foreign  teachers. 
The  most  ancient  peoples  of  Italy  known  to  the 
historian  belonged  to  a  dolichocephalic  race. 
They  may  be  classed  in  the  Mediterranean  species 
end  called  Ligurians.  They  were  akin  to  the 
Iberians  of  Spain  and  the  Pelasgians  of  Greece, 
a  colony  of  whom,  greatly  modified  by  local 
mixture,  became  Etruscans.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  Neolithic  period  there  came  into  the 
north  of  Italy  a  bfaeliycephalic  people  who 
brought  with  them  copper,  and  occupied  most 
of  the  Po  Valley,  founding  there  the  Umbrian 
dominion.  This  short-headed  race  modified  the 
biological  characters,  the  customs,  and  the  speech 
of  this  northern  region.  Thus  arose  a  sharp 
division  of  the  Peninsula  into  two  distinct  ethnic 
areas,  that  of  the  broad-headed  Alpine  or  Celtic 
type  of  Central  Europe,  north  of  the  .Apennines, 
and  the  true  long-headed  Mediterranean  or 
Ligurian  type  in  the  south.  Later  on  appeard 
the  tall,  blond  race  from  what  is  now  the  German 
Empire,  and  from  tlie  regions  farther  east,  Cim- 
bri,  Goths,  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  Saxons,  and 
Lombards.  Those  conquerors  were  long-headed 
also,  like  the  Pelasgians.  They  did  not  pro- 
foundly modify  the  physical  characters  of  the 
population.  The  skulls  of  the  peoples  along  the 
Po  are  varied  from  place  to  place.  Biologically 
the  two  divisions  of  Italy  exist  a.s  they  did  be- 
fore the  Teutonic  invasions.  Venetians  are  l.Ofifi 
meters  or  65.5  inches  in  stature,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  head-width  to  head-length  among  the 
Piedmontese  is  .86.  In  the  other  ethnological 
division  of  Italy.  Sardinian  soldiers  are  only 
l.eifl  meters  or  03.68  inches  in  stature,  and  the 
ratio  of  head-width  to  head-length  is  .77. 

History.    When  Mettemich.  in  1845.  said  that 
Italy  "represents  simply  a  group  of  independent 


States,  united  under  the  same  geographical 
term,"  he  was  describing  a  state  of  alTairs  which 
had  existed  ever  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  fifth  century.  This  lack  of  unity 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  present  the  history 
of  Italy  under  one  head,  but  necessitates  a  study 
of  the  separate  States.  (See  especially  the 
artiales  on  Venice;  Florence;  Genoa;  Milan; 
LoMBARDT;  Savoy;  Tuscany;  Naples;  Rome; 
Sicily;  Papal  States.)  Through  the  repeated 
invasions  of  the  barbarians  into  Italy  dur- 
ing the  fifth  century,  many  portions  of  the 
country  had  teen  depopulated  and  government 
had  become  very  weak.  The  old  free  population 
had  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  land  was 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  powerful  nobles,  who  were 
able  to  maintain  bands  of  retainers  by  means  of 
which  they  could  protect  themselves  against 
marauders.  Finally  in  476  the  last  independent 
Emperor  of  the  West,  Romulus  Augustulus.  was 
dethroned  by  Odoacer,  a  chief  of  the  German 
tribe  of  the  Heruli.  This  event  is  usually  taken 
as  marking  the  end  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  no  abrupt  transition;  for  Odoacer 
and  his  Germanic  successors  continued  the  old 
Constitution,  which,  however,  had  ceased  to  be 
effective  for  some  time  before  476,  and  gradually 
disappeared,  though  for  centuries  it  was  invoked 
by  all  rulers  of  Italy.  Odoacer  did  not  enjoy  his 
crown  long,  but  was  treacherously  murdered  in 
493  by  Theodorie  the  Great  ( q.v. ) ,  under  whose 
leadership  the  Ostrogoths  had  invaded  Italy. 
For  the  last  time  in  many  centuries  Italy  was 
prosperous ;  for  Theodorie  was  just  and  wise,  and 
the  natives  were  treated  mildly,  being  judged 
equitably  and  allowed  to  retain,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, their  property.  But  the  Italians,  who 
were  largely  Catholics,  were  discontented  under 
their  Arian  masters.  The  result  was  that,  for- 
getting or  underestimating  Byzantine  despotism, 
they  welcomed  the  attempts  of  Belisarius  (q.v.) 
and"  Narses  (q.v.),  the  generals  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  Justinian,  to  drive  out  the  barbarians 
after  the  death  of  Theodorie,  in  526.  In  552  the 
last  of  the  Gothic  Kings,  Teja,  fell  in  the  terrific 
battle  at  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  Goths  disappeared  among  the  Italians. 

The  Byzantine  sway  was  of  short  duration; 
for  after  the  recall  of  the  capable  Narses  in  567, 
the  Lombards  (q.v.).  a  Germanic  people,  invaded 
Italy,  according  to  the  account  of  Paulus  Dia- 
conus  (q.v.),  called  in  by  Narses  himself  in  re- 
venge for  his  recall.  Their  King  was  .41boin.  who 
made  Pavia  his  capital,  and  from  that  city  as  a 
starting-point  continuous  expeditions  were  sent  in 
nil  directions,  so  that  soon  nothing  was  left  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire  except  the  south  and  the  Exar- 
chate of  Ravenna.  .4fter  the  death  of  Alboin,  in 
573,  the  Lombards  for  a  long  time  had  no  King, 
but  separate  bands  united  under  various  leaders, 
known  as  'duces.'  They  were  Arians,  as  the  Goths 
had  been  before  them,  and  hence  there  was  contin- 
uous strife  between  them  and  the  native  Italians, 
which  increased  as  the  popes  became  more  power- 
ful and  the  real  rulers  of  Rome.  Finally  a  new 
King,  .\ailulf,  who  ruled  from  590  to  616,  became 
a  convert  to  Catholicism,  and  for  some  time 
comparative  harmony  prevailed.  But  the  Lom- 
bards from  political  necessity  were  driven  to 
seek  possession  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  there- 
upon the  popes  called  in  the  Franks  to  aid  them. 
These  under  the  vigorous   leadership   of   Pepin 
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(q.v.)  and  Charles  the  Great  conquered  the  Lom- 
bards, and  finally  in  774  Dcsiderius,  the  last  King 
of  the  Lombards,  was  sent  to  die  in  a  monastery, 
and  Charles  the  Great  had  himself  crowned  with 
the  Iron  Crown  (q.v.).  This  proved  to  be  little 
more  than  a  change  of  rulers,  for,  as  generally  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  laws  of  the  victors  were  not 
imposed  upon  the  conquered.  Out  of  gratitude  for 
the  royal  title  which  the  Pope  had  bestowed  on  him 
after  the  deposition  of  the  last  of  the  Merovin- 
gian kings,  Pepin  granted  to  the  Holy  See  the 
possession  of  a  strip  of  territory  in  Central  Italy, 
comprising  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  March 
of  Ancona,  and  the  Romagna,  the  former  two  con- 
quered from  the  Lombards.  This  donation  of 
Pepin  (q.v.),  later  confirmed  by  the  donation  of 
Charles  the  Great,  was  momentous  for  the  his- 
tory of  Italy  in  that  it  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  temporal  rule  of  the  popes,  and  introduced 
into  Italy  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  of 
national  activity.  On  CHiristmas  Day,  800, 
Charles  the  Great  was  crowned  Emperor  by  Pope 
Leo  III.,  and  for  centuries  the  history  of  Italy 
turned  upon  the  conflict  and  interrelation  between 
the  two  great  powers  which  disputed  with  each 
other  the  primacy  in  mediaeval  life,  the  Empire 
and  the  Papacy.  By  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  (843), 
in  which  the  Frankish  realm  was  partitioned  be- 
tween the  grandsons  of  (Carles  the  Great,  Italy 
was  included  in  the  share  given  to  Lothair. 
During  the  years  of  confusion  that  followed, 
the  Saracens  overran  Southern  Italy,  and  even 
threatened  Rome.  The  history  of  Italy  for  many 
years  is  nothing  but  the  rise  of  one  petty  king 
after  another,  many  of  them  aspiring  to  the 
Imperial  title.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Guide  of  Spoleto,  Berengar  of  Friuli,  and  Hugo 
of  Provence.  With  them  the  Papacy  intrigued 
and  plotted,  for  the  successor  of  Peter  was  now 
the  puppet  of  different  factions  in  Rome. 

The  period  of  anarchy  ended  in  962,  when  Otho 
the  Great  (q.v.),  after  obtaining  possession  of 
Xorthem  Italy  and  the  Lombard  crown,  was 
crowned  Emperor.  This  marked  the  establish- 
ment of  the  'Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  Ger- 
man Nation'  (see  Holt  Roman  Empibe),  and 
until  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  Emperor 
theoretically  ruled  over  Italy,  though  the  Impe- 
rial authority  was  completely  set  aside  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  For  a  long 
time  the  emperors  came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned 
by  the  Pope,  and  until  that  had  been  done  their 
title  was  not  considered  to  be  complete.  Mean- 
while the  south  of  Italy  was  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Byzantines,  whom  the  Germans  were 
unable  to  oust,  until  finally  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury they  were  driven  out  by  the  Normans,  who 
in  1127  united  their  conquests  in  Italy  with  Sici- 
ly, which  they  had  wrested  from  the  Saracens. 
(See  Saracen's;  Normans;  Gi'iscard,  Robert.) 
In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Henry  LV.  (1056- 
1106)  the  Papacy  had  become  strong  and  power- 
ful again,  and  the  great  investiture  struggle  broke 
out,  the  Papacy  finding  an  indomitable  champion 
in  Gregory  ^^I.    See  IwvESTrruBE. 

Simultaneously  with  the  increasing  power  of 
the  popes  a  great  barrier  to  the  continued  rule 
of  the  CSermans  was  being  erected  in  the  rising 
city  States.  In  Italy  the  feudal  system  had 
never  attained  the  high  development  so  chamc- 
teristic  of  PVance  and  Germany,  which  was  d\ie, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  the  survival  of  Roman  tra- 
ditions and  the  many  cities  in  Italy,  for  feudal- 


ism was  chiefly  rural,  not  urban.  The  cities  of 
Lombardy  defied  the  power  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  who  waged  bloody  wars  with  them  to  no 
purpose.  In  1167  the  Lombard  League  (q.v.) 
was  formed.  In  1176  Frederick  was  vanquished 
at  Legnano,  and  in  1183,  in  the  Peace  of  Con- 
stance, the  cities  secured  the  recognition  of  their 
liberties.  A  last  attempt  to  crush  both  the 
Papacy  and  its  allies  was  made  by  Frederick 
II.,  the  last  great  ruler  of  the  House  of  Ho- 
henstaufen  (1215-50),  but,  though  he  controlled 
Naples  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  the  Empire,  even 
his  great  ability  was  unable  to  change  the  state 
of  affairs.  Italy  itself  was  rent  by  the  struggles 
between  the  opponents  and  the  partisans  of  Impe- 
rial rule,  known  respectively  as  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines  (q.v.),  names  which  continued  to  be 
the  designation  of  fiercely  contending  parties 
long  after  the  emperors  had  lost  their  hold  on 
the  country. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century 
a  new  foreign  power  came  to  play  an  important 
r6le  in  Italian  affairs.  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  summoned  by  the  Pope 
to  aid  him  against  the  Hohenstaufen,  undertook 
the  conquest  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  and 
Naples  (the  Two  Sicilies),  and  overthrew  Man- 
fred, the  son  of  Frederick  II.,  in  1266.  Conradin, 
the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  was  defeated  in  an 
attempt  to  recover  the  Kingdom  in  1268  and  put 
to  death.  But  in  1282  (see  Sicilian  Vespers) 
Sicily  rose  against  the  French  and  placed  itself 
under  the  power  of  Aragon. 

In  the  North,  the  cities,  having  secured  inde- 
pendence from  the  central  authority,  entered  into 
contests  with  the  nobles,  who  claimed  authority 
over  them.  Gradually  the  various  nobles  were 
defeated,  compelled  to  abandon  their  castles  in 
the  country,  and  to  live  in  the  cities.  By  com- 
merce the  cities  had  grown  very  wealthy,  and 
had  established  oligarchical  governments,  which 
were  tending  to  become  democratic.  Venice  by 
her  share  in  the  fourth  Crusade  had  secured 
extensive  possessions  in  the  East.  (See  Byzan- 
tine Empire:  Dandolo.)  Pisa,  Genoa,  Milan 
and  Florence  had  acquired  great  power.  In  1273 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  recognized  the 
Papal  States,  which  included  Emilia,  Romagna, 
the  March  of  Ancona,  the  Patrimony  of  Saint 
Peter,  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  In  1284-00 
the  naval  power  of  Pisa  was  destroyed  by  Genoa. 
Before  this  Genoa  had  engaged  in  a  fierce  strug- 
gle for  ascendency  with  her  lival,  Venice,  whicn 
finally  ended  in  favor  of  Venice  toward  the  close 
of  the  next  century.  In  every  city  of  North- 
em  and  Central  Italy  the  population  was  di- 
vided into  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  the  former  represented  the  progrrs- 
sive  party;  the  latter,  the  conservative.  In 
the  cities  civil  strife  was  incessant,  and  the 
triumph  of  either  party  frequently  resulted  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  hostile  faction  from  the 
city.  Often  the  exiles  attempted  to  regain  power 
with  the  aid  of  other  cities,  and  city  warred 
against  city,  producing  throughout  the  later 
Middle  Ages  a  shifting  succession  of  alliances, 
conquests,  and  temporary  truces.  This  condition 
of  affairs  was  inimical  to  commerce  and  manu- 
facturing, which  were  the  chief  interests  of  the 
citizens  in  the  north.  In  the  cities  the  Podestft 
fn.v.),  who  had  been  created  as  an  arbitrator 
Kntwoen  the  different  parties,  had  proved  ineffl- 
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cient,  and  now  became  mainly  a  judicial  officer. 
His  place  as  head  of  the  city  was  taken  by  a 
'captain  of  the  people,'  representing  the  dominant 
party.  As  military  skill  was  essential  in  this 
position,  it  was  held  usually  by  a  noble.  The 
people  desirous  of  peace,  acquiesced  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  power.  Hence  there  aro^ 
in  almost  every  city  a  'despot,'  or  absolute  ruler, 
an  office  which  in  many  cases  came  to  be  heredi- 
tary in  some  noble  family — with  the  Scalas  at 
Verona,  the  House  of  Este  at  Ferrara,  the  Mala- 
testas  at  Rimini,  the  Visconti  and  later  the 
Sforzas  at  Milan.  This  period  has  been  called 
fittingly  'the  age  of  the  despots.'  Under  their 
rule  the  arts  prospered,  literature  flourished,  life 
became  more  luxurious,  wealth  greater.  But  the 
people,  who  had  fought  so  valiantly  in  the  past, 
became  unwarlike,  and  the  cities  placed  their  re- 
liance in  mercenary  troops.  (See  Condottiebi.) 
Gradually  the  smaller  cities  passed  under  the 
influence  of  the  stronger  States.  By  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  Italy  had  reached  a  posi- 
tion of  great  prosperity  and  comparative  tran- 
quillity. She  was  in  the  van  of  European  coun- 
tries in  all  that  pertained  to  culture,  having  led 
the  way  in  the  great  revival  of  the  arts  and 
letters.  (See  Renaissance.)  Tuscany,  which 
had  produced  Dante  and  Giotto,  at  the  beginning 
«f  the  fourteenth  century,  was  preeminent  in 
this  revival.  Amid  all  this  splendor  began  a 
terrible  period  of  foreign  aggression  in  1494. 

Modern  Histobt.  During  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  edghteenth  centuries,  as 
-during  the  Middle  Ages,  Oiere-  is  no  history  of 
Italy  as  such,  only  the  culture  history  of  the 
Henaissance  and  the  individual  histories  of  the 
dilTerent  cities  and  States,  their  rivalries,  and 
their  combinations  with  foreign  powers.  Chief 
among  these  States  were  the  Duchv  of  Milan 
(which  came  to  an  end  in  1535),  and  the  repub- 
lics of  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice  in  the  north ; 
the  States  of  the  Church,  stretching,  a  bar  to 
political  unity,  across  the  middle  of  the  Penin- 
sula; and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  (soon  to  be- 
come a  Spanish  possession)  in  the  south.  In 
addition  to  these  more  important  political  divis- 
ions there  were  many  minor  courts  distinguished 
throughout  Europe  for  their  lavish  display  and 
intellectual  brilliance.  Some  families,  of  whom 
the  Medici  of  Florence  are  the  most  notable 
example,  having  amassed  great  wealth  in  bank- 
ing or  commerce,  rose  to  the  highest  power  in 
Church  and  State.  At  the  close  of  the  !MiddIe 
Ages  Italy  became  the  great  battle-ground  of 
Christendom,  the  scene  of  fierce  wars  waged  by 
France,  Spain,  Austria,  and  the  Italian  States 
and  princes.  The  policy  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  had  always  looked  toward  Italy,  but  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century  France,  in- 
fluenced by  its  community  of  culture  with  Italy, 
and  actuated  by  greed  for  new  territory  by  tlie 
growing  rivalry  with  the  Hapsburgs,  developed 
an  Italian  policy  and  sought  to  establish  its  polit- 
ical influence  in  the  Peninsula.  In  1494  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  undertook  to  conquer  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  then  misruled  by  the  Hoiise  of 
Aragon.  He  was  tempted  by  Ludovico  Sforza, 
the  Milanese  usurper,  and  by  the  Florentines, 
who  were  ripe  for  rebellion  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  Medici.  He  invaded  Italy,  made  a  treaty 
with  Florence,  which  expelled  the  Medici,  then 
brought  the  Pope  to  submission,  and  marched 
on  Naples,  which  was  taken.    Charles  was,  how- 


ever, forced  by  a  league  formed  against  him 
by  V'enice,  Spain,  Milan,  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, and  the  Pope,  to  retire  from  Naples 
and  fight  his  way  out  of  Italy  (1495-96). 
This  French  invasion  had  an  importance  tran- 
scending its  political  results.  Michelet  has 
describ^  it  as  "the  revelation  of  Italy  to  the 
nations  of  the  North."  As  Italy  was  in  the  full 
tide  of  the  Renaissance,  this  meant  much  in  the 
spreading  of  its  culture  by  the  people  who  were 
best  prepared  to  tmderstand  it,  the  French. 
Louis  XII.,  the  successor  of  Charles  VIII.,  as- 
sumed the  titles  of  King  of  Naples  and  Duke  of 
Milan,  and  entered  upon  a  policy  intended  to 
support  these  pretensions.  Allj-iug  himself  with 
Venice,  Louis  invaded  the  Milanese  in  1499, 
and  was  soon  master  of  it.  In  1501  a  partition 
treaty  was  arranged  between  Louis  and  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  have 
Calabria  and  Apulia,  with  the  title  of  Duke,  and 
the  King  of  France  was  to  have  the  remainder 
of  the  Neapolitan  Kingdom,  with  the  title  of 
King  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem.  This  treaty, 
which  was  on  the  part  of  Spain  an  act  of  the 
most  cold-blooded  treachery  toward  an  ally,  was 
immediately  carried  out  by  force  of  arms.  Quar- 
rels soon  arose  between  the  two  allies,  and  in 
1502  France  and  Spain  were  again  at  war  on 
Italian  soil.  Through  the  genius  of  Gonsalvo  de 
C6rdova,  the  French  were  driven  out  and  made 
a  disastrous  retreat  to  France.  ( See  Cebionola  ; 
Gariguano.)  But  France  was  soon  in  the  field 
again  in  Northern  Italy.  In  1508  the  League  of 
Cambria  was  formed  against  Venice,  which  was 
reduced  to  great  straits  by  the  victory  of  the 
French  at  Agnadello  in  1509.  But  now  the  dip- 
lomatic kaleidoscope  made  another  turn,  and  in 
1511  the  Holy  League  formed  by  the  militant 
Pope,  Julius  II.,  with  Spain  and  Venice,  was 
arrayed  against  France,  whose  forces  were  driven 
out  of  Italy  in  1513.  Two  years  later  Francis  I. 
(q.v,),  continuing  the  policy  of  his  predecessors, 
reconquered  Milan,  but  it  was  lost  again  in  1521, 
immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
struggle  between  that  monarch  and  his  rival,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  Francis  I.  was  defeated  and 
captured  at  Pavia  in  1525.  In  1527  the  forces 
of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  (q.v.)  took  and 
sacked  Rome,  and  Pope  Clement  VII.  (Giulio  de' 
Medici)   became  the  prisoner  of  Charles  V. 

A  new  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  under 
Lautrcc  in  the  same  year,  with  the  Florentines, 
Genoese,  and  Venetians  as  allies,  was  at  first  at- 
tended with  success,  but  in  the  end  resulted  dis- 
astrously, and  in  the  Peace  of  Cambrai  of  1529 
Francis  renounced  all  claims  to  territory  in  Italy. 
He  renewed  the  struggle  with  Charles  V.,  but  the 
hold  of  the  Hapsburgs  on  Italy  could  not  be 
shaken.  In  1535,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Sforza 
dynasty,  Charles  V.  took  possession  of  Milan, 
which  became  part  of  the  Spanish  realm.  Naples 
was  governed  by  Spanish  viceroys,  and  remained 
for  over  two  hundred  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  Hapsburgs.  In  Northern  Italy  the  au- 
thority of  the  Hapsburgs  (Austria  supplanting 
Spain)  was  not  thrown  off  until  after  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  reactionary  bigotry  of  Spain  fell  heavily 
upon  the  whole  Italian  Peninsula.  In  pursuance 
of  the  energetic  anti-Hapsburg  policy  of  Richelieu 
(q.v.),  France  from  1635  to  1659  waged  war 
nsainst  Spain  in  Northern  Italy,  having  for  its 
allies  Savoy,  Parma,  and  Mantua.    Under  Maza- 
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Tin's  administration  France  gave  some  assist- 
ance to  the  Neapolitan  revolt,  begun  under 
Masaniello  and  continued  under  the  inefficient 
leadership  of  Henry,  Ihike  of  Guise.  The  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  (1701-14)  wrought  great 
changes  in  Italy.  Lombardy  and  Naples  passed 
irom  Spain  to  Austria,  which  also  obtained  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  House  of  Savoy  received  the  island 
of  Sicily,  wrested  from  Spain.  In  1720  Sicily 
nas  exchanged  for  Sardinia,  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  took  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia.  The 
growth  in  strength  and  influence  of  the  House  of 
.Savoy  was  the  beginning  of  an  efficient  national 
power  in  Italy.  Piedmont  became  the  real  centre 
of  life  of  the  new  kingdom.  In  1734-35  the  Bour- 
bons established  themselves  on  the  throne  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  in  1748  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  The  forty- 
five  years  following  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (174S),  which  terminated  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession,  were  years  of  peaceful 
development  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  which  was  bet- 
ter governed  than  it  had  been  for  some  centuries. 
This  reign  of  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution.  In  1792  Savoy 
and  Nice  were  seized  by  the  French.  In  1796-97 
tlie  army  of  Bonaparte  swept  through  Northern 
italy,  driving  the  Austrians  before  it.  Lora- 
bardy,  part  of  Venetia,  Modena,  the  Romagna, 
etc.,  were  constituted  into  the  Cisalpine  Republic 
(later  known  as  the  Italian  Republic),  and  the 
Genoese  dominions  into  the  Ligurion  Republic. 
The  Venetian  Republic  was  extinguished,  and  the 
bulk  of  its  territories  handed  over  to  Austria. 
In  1798  a  revolt  was  organized  by  French  con- 
spirators in  Rome,  and  General  Berthier  (q.v.) 
proclaimed  the  Roman  Republic,  the  Pope, 
Pius  VI.,  being  imnrisoned  in  the  French  fortress 
of  Valence,  where  he  died  the?  following  year. 
The  Neapolitan  Court,  supported  by  Austria, 
having  undertaken  hostilities  against  the  French 
in  Italy  in  1798.  Naples  was  taken  by  the  French 
January  23,  1799,  and  the  Parthenopean  Repub- 
lic was  erected.  Piedmont  and  Tuscany  had 
already  been  seized  by  the  French.  The  two 
wiuthem  republics  were  short-lived.  In  1799  the 
French  were  expelled  from  Southern  Italy  by 
the  Coalition,  and  were  forced  back  in' the  north. 
The  influence  of  the  French  Republic,  which  had 
aroused  the  democratic  element  in  all  the  Italian 
States,  was  ended,  and  was  to  give  place  to  that 
of  a  purely  military  conqueror.  Napoleon,  to 
whom  all  Italy  finally  became  subject.  In  1800 
the  First  Consul,  having  established  his  power  in 
France,  crossed  the  Alps  and  opened  his  second 
and  most  memorable  campaign  in  Italy.  The  vic- 
tory of  ilarengo  gave  Bonaparte  command  of  the 
situation,  and  a  triumphant  peace  was  made  with 
.Austria  at  Lun^ville  in  1801.  In  1805  Napoleon 
was  crowned  with  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy 
at  King  of  Italy,  this  Italy  including  the  north- 
ern r^ions.  In  1800  Napoleon  took  possession  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  which  was  given  to  his 
brother  Joseph,  and,  when  the  latter  ^ame  King 
of  Spain  in  1808,  to  Joachim  Murat.  In  1808 
Rome  became  part  of  the  French  Empire.  The 
government  of  the  whole  Peninsula  was  essen- 
tially military;  the  normal  conditions  of  so- 
oietv  were  disturbed ;  disorder  was  rife,  especially 
in  the  south ;  and  the  anarchy  began  out  of  which 
came  the  Carbonari  (q.v.)  and  otHer  movements 
for  political  revolution.  Divided  and  disorgan- 
ized, Italy,  when  the  French  were  expelled  by  the 


Allies  (1814),  was  an  easy  prey  to  the  latter, 
and  Austria  at  once  claimed  jurisdiction.  Murat, 
having  joined  the  Allies,  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
throne,  but  in  1815  he  took  up  arms  for  Napo- 
leon, and  was  defeated  and  expelled.  The  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  left  Italy  at  the  mercy  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  Papacy.  The  Sardinian  Kingdom, 
augmented  by  the  territory  of  the  Genoese  Repub- 
lic, was  returned  to  the  House  of  Savoy;  Austria 
recovered  Lombardy  and  Venetia  (having  been 
stripped  of  the  latter  in  1805)  ;  Modena  was  re- 
stored to  the  House  of  Este  (q.v.)  ;  the  Duchy  of 
Parma  was  conferred  on  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria, 
wife  of  Napoleon,  and  Lucca  was  erected  into  a 
duchy  for  the  dispossessed  Bourbon  dynasty  of 
Parma;  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  passed 
again  to  the  House  of  Lorraine-Hapsburg;  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  (which  had  maintained  its  rule 
in  Sicily)  was  restored  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples;  the  tiny  Republic  of  San  Marino  and  the 
Principality  of  Monaco  retained  their  independ- 
ence. 

The  dominion  of  Austria  and  the  rule  of  auto- 
cratic princes,  upheld  by  the  Hapsburgs  and  the 
Holy  Alliance,  could  not  endure  in  Italy  forever. 
Crushed  under  an  iron  despotism,  the  country 
was  pervaded  by  a  network  of  secret  so- 
cieties, which  kept  up  a  constant  agitation  for 
constitutional  government.  (See  Cabbonabi.) 
The  French  rule  had  introduced  into  the 
country  certain  liberal  and  progressive  ideas 
which  made  their  impression  upon  the  people. 
But  the  princes,  strong  in  the  support^  of  Aus- 
tria, refused  all  concessions,  and  by  means  of 
an  elaborate  police  system  succeeded  in  check- 
ing the  progress  of "  liberalism.  Risings  pro- 
moted by  army  officers  took  place  in  Naples 
(1820)  a'nd  Piedmont  (1821).  In  Naples  Ferdi- 
nand I.  was  forced  to  grant  a  constitution,  but 
yielded  to  Metternich  at  the  Congress  of  Laibach, 
and  in  May,  1821,  was  reSstablished  in  his  des- 
potic sway  with  the  aid  of  Austrian  troops. 
He  now  entered  upon  a  course  of  vin- 
dictive persecutions  against  the  Liberals.  The 
Piedmontese  insurrection  led  to  the  abdication 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  in  favor  of  his  brother, 
Charles  Felix,  a  determined  absolutist.  He  in- 
troduced some  useful  reforms  in  his  Piedmonteso 
possessions,  but  in  general  ruled  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  Austria's  autocracy.  In  Naples. 
Francis  1.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ferdinand  I., 
continued  the  iniquitous  policy  of  his  father. 
The  Government  of  the  Papal  States  under  Leo 
XII.  was  oppressive,  reactionary,  and  incapable. 
Tuscany  alone,  during  the  decade  of  1820-30, 
enjoyed  a'fair  measure  of  freedom  and  prosperity 
under  its  Grand  Duke,  Leopold  II.  The  July 
Revolution  of  1830,  which  drove  the  Bourbons 
from  the  throne  of  France,  had  its  echoes  in 
Italy.  In  1831  insurrections  broke  out  in  Mo- 
dena and  in  the  Papal  States,  and  in  Bologna 
a  congress  of  representatives  from  the  revolted 
Papal  States,  excepting  Rome  and  a  few  cities  in 
the  March  of  Ancona,  adopted  a  constitution 
establishing  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Austria  promptly  intervened  with  force  of  arms, 
resubjected  Modena  to  its  tyrant,  suppressed  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Pope,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  Bologna. 
Upon  the  death  of  Charles  Felix  in  1831.  the 
succession  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  passed  to 
Charles  Albert  (q.v.).  Prince  of  Carignan,  repre- 
sentative of  the  younger  line  of  Savoy.  There  had 
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been  in  Piedmont  already  a  suggestion  of  national 
independence  in  the  agitations  of  1820-21.  Now, 
the  patriot  Giuseppe  Mazzini  issued  an  address 
to  the  new  King,  who  was  known  to  hold  more 
liberal  views  than  others  of  his  house,  calling 
upon  him  to  become  the  leader  and  liberator  of 
Italy.  From  this  time  the  idea  of  Italian  unifica- 
tion and  independence  grew  in  strength  and 
found  its  hope  in  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  for 
it  had  become  apparent  that  the  cause  of  reaction 
had  its  only  support  in  Austria,  which  must  be 
driven  from  the  Peninsula  by  some  power  strong 
enough  to  assume  the  leadership  in  Italy.  Maz- 
zini at  the  same  time  founded  the  secret  political 
Fociety,  Young  Italy  (q.v.),  whose  propaganda 
was  republican,  but  also  nationalist.  The  impulse 
to  a  national  uprisinfr  was  afforded  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  who,  immediately  after  his  election  in 
1846,  entered  upon  an  extensive  series  of  reforms 
in  the  Papal  States.  An  amnesty  was  proclaimed 
for  political  offenders,  political  exiles  were  per- 
mitted to  return,  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
established,  the  nighest  offices  were  opened  to 
laymen,  and  a  council  of  notables  was  summoned 
to"  initiate  new  reforms.  The  example  of  the 
Pope  was  followed  by  several  Italian  princes. 
Reforms  were  introduced  in  Lucca  and  Tuscany, 
and,  above  all,  in  Piedmont,  where  a  great  ad- 
vance was  made  toward  constitutional  govern- 
ment (1847).  Reform,  however,  was  only 
preparatory  to  revolution.  In  January,  1848, 
the  people  of  Palermo  rose  and  drove  out  the 
Neapolitan  garrison,  and  on  February  10th 
Ferdinand  II.  granted  his  people  a  constitution 
and  summoned  a  separate  Parliament  for  Sicily. 
At  the  same  time  Leopold  II.  issued  a  constitu- 
tion for  Tuscany,  Charles  Albert  did  the  same  for 
Piedmont,  and  Pius  IX.,  who  had  now  begun  to 
feel  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
course  of  reform  was  progressing,  consented,  un- 
willingly, to  a  constitution  for  the  Papal  States 
(March  14,  1848).  The  revolutionary  outbreak 
in  Vienna  on  !March  13,  1848,  which  drove  Metter- 
nich  from  power,  was  the  signal  for  a  rising  in 
Milan  (March  18th).  The  Austrian  troops, 
under  Radetzky,  were  driven  from  the  city  after 
a  five  days'  battle  with  tlie  populace.  On  March 
22d  Venice  rose  under  Manin,  and  expelled  the 
Austrians,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Republic 
of  Saint  Mark  was  reestablished  with  Manin  at' 
its  head.  The  rulers  of  Parma  and  Modena 
were  forced  to  flee.  In  Piedmont  there  was  a 
clamor  for  war  to  drive  the  Austrians  from  Italy, 
and  Charles  Albert,  after  long  hesitation,  decided 
to  mobilize  his  army  and  go  to  the  assistance  of 
Ixmbardy,  which  he  entered  March  25th,  ac- 
claimed as  the  liberator  of  Italy.  He  was  joined 
by  13,000  Neapolitan  troops  and  contingents  from 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy.  In  May,  however,  Fer- 
dinand II.  of  Naples,  after  bombarding  this  capi- 
tal, reestablished  his  despotic  sway,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  Neapolitans  was  withdrawn  from  the 
cause  of  liberation.  The  Pope,  too,  declared  him- 
self against  war  with  Austria.  On  .July  2.5fh  the 
Piedmontese  suffered  an  overwhelming  defeat  at 
Custozza,  and  on  August  fith  Radetzky  reentered 
Milan.  An  armistice  was  concluded  on  Augiist 
9th,  by  the  terms  of  which  CTharles  Albert  was 
to  evacuate  Lombardy,  Venetia,  and  the  duchies 
of  Parma  and  Modena.  Tlie  war  party  at  Turin, 
however,  spurred  on  the  King  to  renew  hostilities, 
and  in  March,  1849.  the  armistice  was  suspended. 
The  Austrians  under  Radetzky  crossed  the  Ticino, 


and  on  March  23d  overwhelmed  the  Piedmontese 
army  at  Novara.  On  the  night  after  the  battle 
Charles  Albert  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  II.  In  Central  and  Southern  Italy 
reaction  was  triumphant.  Pope  Pius  IX.,  who 
saw  that  the  revolutionary  movement  was  fast 
getting  beyond  his  control,  in  September,  1848, 
appointed  a  new  ministry  under  the  leadership 
of  Count  Pellegrino  Rossi,  to  whom  he  looked  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Papal  influence.  Rossi  was 
hated  by  the  Republicans  and  the  ultra-Catholics, 
and  wasr  assassinated  on  November  15th.  The 
Pope  fled  from  Rome  on  the  24th,  leaving  the 
party  of  Mazzini  in  control,  and  took  refuge  in 
Gaeta.  On  February  6,  1849,  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  was  abolished,  and  Rome  was  con- 
stituted a  republic.  In  Tuscany  the  people  rose 
under  Guerrazzi,  and  compelled  Leopold  II.  to 
flee.  In  April  a  French  army  of  80()0  men  was 
dispatched  under  Marshal  Oiidinot  to  suppress 
the  Roman  Republic.  Oudinot  entered  Rome 
in  July,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance  of 
Garibaldi,  and  the  Papal  authority  was  reestab- 
lished. Austrian  troops  had  overrun  Tuscany  in 
April.  Ferdinand  II.  had  dispatched  an  army 
under  Felangeri  to  reduce  Sicily.  Messina  was 
bombarded  and  taken  in  September,  1848,  and 
Palermo  occupied  in  May,  1849.  The  old  regime 
was  reestablished  in  the  island.  The  wave  of 
reaction  flooded  the  whole  of  Italy,  except  Pied- 
mont. The  Austrian  troops  came  back  with  more 
excesses  and  brutality  than  before,  and  a  merci- 
less course  of  discipline  began  for  the  unhappy 
country. 

The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  with  the  liberal 
Constitution  which  Charles  Albert  had  granted 
in  1848,  remained  the  only  refuge  of  nationalism 
and  liberalism,  though  with  its  diverse  and  mixed 
population,  alien  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  it  was  not 
the  most  promising  ground  for  the  national 
propaganda.  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  adhered  firmly 
to  the  Constitution,  retained  the  tricolor  flag, 
the  symbol  of  free  Italy,  continued  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  encouraged  political  refugees 
from  the  other  States  to  make  Piedmont  their 
asylum.  The  advent  of  Cavour  (q.v.)  as  head  of 
the  Ministry  (18.52)  opened  a  vigorous,  aggres- 
sive policy,  in  which  the  Minister  was  fully 
supported  by  the  King.  To  make  Sardinia  felt 
as  a  force  among  the  nations,  and  able  to  com- 
mand a  hearing,  the  active  alliance  with  England 
and  France,  which  made  Sardinia  a  participant 
in  the  Crimean  War  (q.v.),  was  effected.  Then 
in  the  Congress  of  Paris,  in  1856.  Cavour  was 
able  to  urge  the  condition  of  Italy  as  a  matter 
of  international  concern,  and  to  secure  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  claim,  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  Austria.  The  disposition  of  Napoleon 
III.  offering  the  most  hope  of  active  assistance, 
Cavour  effected  an  understanding  with  tlie  French 
Emperor  in  a  meeting  at  PlombiSres  in  July,  1858. 
and  proceeded  to  increase  the  armed  strength  of 
Piedmont,  acting  boldly  with  a  view  to  bringing 
on  a  war  with  Austria.  The  powers  endeavored 
to  arrange  matters  and  to  bring  about  the  dis- 
armamemt  of  both  Sardinia  and  Austria,  biit  the 
latter  refused,  and  in  an  ultimatum  (April  23, 
1859)  demanded  the  disarmament  of  Sardinia. 
This  being  refused.  Austria  opened  hostilities. 
France  came  to  the  aid  of  Sardinia,  and  the  allied 
armies  won  with  some  difficulty  the  battles  of 
Magenta  (June  4th)  and  Solferino  (June  24th). 
All  Northern  Italy  was  preparing  to  join  Sar- 
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dinia,  when  Xapole<ni  deserted  his  ally  and  con- 
cluded the  preliminary  treaty  of  Villaf  ranca,  July 
11,  1859.  By  the  Treaty  of  Zurich,  November 
10th,  between  France,  Austria,  and  Sardinia,  Aus- 
tria ceded  Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of  Man- 
tua and  Peschiera,  to  France,  which  was  to 
transfer  them  to  Sardinia,  but  retained  its  hold 
on  Venetia.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the 
Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena,  who  had  been 
driven  out,  were  to  be  restored  only  at  the  de- 
mand of  their  subjects  made  without  compulsion 
by  any  foreign  power.  A  confederation  under  the 
Pope  was  proposed  for  Central  Italy.  This,  how- 
ever, the  people  of  the  Central  States  rejected. 
A  plebiscite  was  rendered  favorable  to  the  tmion 
of  the  duchies  and  the  Romagna  with  Sardinia 
(March,  I860).  The  Pope  excommunicated  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  and  his  people,  and  Austria  and 
Naples  protested,  but  Napoleon  III.  supported 
Sardinia.  As  the  price  of  French  assistance. 
Napoleon  exacted  the  cession  of  Savoy  and 
Nice,  which  became  a  part  of  France.  The  situa- 
tion created  by  the  victories  in  the  cause  of 
national  freedom  in  the  northern  half  of  Italy 
invited  the  great  patriot  leader  Garibaldi  to 
undertake  the  task  of  liberating  the  South.  In 
April,  I860,  Palermo  rose  against  Francis  II., 
the  successor  to  the  odious  Ferdinand  II.  on 
the  throng  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  On  the  6th 
of  May  Garibaldi,  with  about  a  thousand  vol- 
unteers, embarked  at  Genoa  to  go  to  the  aid 
of  the  revolutionists.  He  landed  at  Marsala 
on  May  11th,  and  hi^  forces  were  soon  increased 
to  4000  men.  He  declared  himself  dictator  of 
Sicily  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  'King 
of  Italy,'  and  on  June  6th  he  entered  Palermo. 
On  July  20th  he  defeated  the  Neapolitans  at 
Milazzo.  Messina,  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Bourbons  in  Sicily,  fell  on  July  26th,  and  Gari- 
baldi with  5000  men  crossed  into  Italy  (August 
20-21 )  meeting  with  no  resistance.  On  Septem- 
ber 7th  he  entered  Naples  with  a  small  escort, 
Francis  II.  having  fled  to  Gaeta,  after  making  a 
vain  attempt  to  save  his  throne  by  the  grant  of 
a  constitution  and  the  promise  of  many  reforms. 
The  liberator  proclaimed  the  reign  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel. The  Sardinian  Government  had  been 
openly  in  sympathy  with  Garibaldi,  but  had  care- 
fully abstained  from  affording  any  pretext  for  the 
intervention  of  the  foreign  powers.  This  contin- 
gency, however,  seemed  to  be  threatened  when 
Garibaldi,  not  satisfied  with  conquering  the  Two 
Sicilies,  prepared  to  invade  the  States  of  the 
Church.  There  was  also  the  danger  that  Gari- 
baldi might  come  to  grief  against  the  Neapolitan 
army,  which  was  still  loyal  to  Francis  II.,  and 
which,  40,000  strong,  was  holding  the  line  of  the 
Voltumo.  Victor  Emmanuel,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  assume  charge  of  the  movement  for 
United  Italy.  The  Sardinian  forces  under  Fanti 
and  Cialdini  entered  the  Papal  States,  which 
were  in  revolt,  and  on  September  8.  1860,  Cialdi- 
ni defeated  the  Papal  army  under  Lamoriciire  at 
Castelfidardo.  Garibaldi  held  his  own  against 
the  Neapolitans  on  the  Voltumo.  On  Octo- 
ber 9th  Victor  Emmanuel  assumed  personal 
command  at  .Ancona,  and  on  November  7th  he 
entered  Naples  with  Garibaldi,  who  surrendered 
the  dictatorship  into  the  King's  hands.  Gaeta, 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  Bourbons,  held  out  for 
three  months,  but  on  the  departure  of  the  French 
fleet  was  compelled  to  surrender  (February  1.3, 
1861).     Already  had  the  Sicilies,  Umbria,  and 


the  Marches  declared  by  plebiscite  fof  annexation 
to  Sardinia  (October,  1860),  and  on  February 
18,  1861,  the  first  Italian  Parliament  was  opened 
in  Turih  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  ^n  February 
26th  the  Parliament  conferred  the  title  of  King 
of  Italy  upon  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  formally  as- 
sumed it  on  March  17th. 

The  death  of  Cavour,  June  6,  1861,  was  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  new  Kingdom,  which  still  needed 
the  genius  of  his  statesmanship.  A  Ministry 
under  Baron  Ricasoli  had  a  brief  term  of  office, 
and  was  succeeded,  March  31,  1862,  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Rattazzi,  whose  subserviency  to  Franco 
caused  much  distrust  among  the  Italian  Liberals. 
The  restlessness  of  Garibaldi,  who  was  impatient 
of  delay  in  the  acquisition  of  Venetia  and  Rome, 
was  a  grave  cause  of  disquiet  for  the  Government, 
as  it  was  highly  important  that  the  new  State 
should  not  hastily  involve  itself  in  a  new  struggle 
without  outside  support.  After  traveling  about 
Italy,  engaging  in  the  organizaticHi  of  'rifle  clubs,* 
the  irrepressible  patriot  went  to  Sicily  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  organizing  an  expedition 
against  Rome.  A  royal  proclamation  (dictated 
by  the  fear  of  French  intervention)  declaring 
him  to  be  in  rebellion  did  not  deter  the  Sicilians 
from  rallying  around  the  Garibaldian  standard, 
and  on  August  22,  1862,  Sicily  was  declared  in 
a  state  of  siege,  the  Liberal  clubs  were  dissolved, 
and  an  armed  force  was  dispatched  to  disperse 
the  volunteers.  Garibaldi,  having  landed  in 
Calabria,  was  met  by  the  royal  troops  at  Aspro- 
monte  (August  29th),  and  after  a  slight  en- 
gagement, in  which  he  was  severely  wounded, 
was  foreed  to  surrender.  In  spite  of  the  tem- 
porary check  to  the  conquest  of  the  Papal 
States,  their  acquisition  was  inevitable.  In  1865 
Florence  became  the  capital  of  Italy.  This  was 
but  a  step  nearer  toward  Rome.  In  1866  Italy 
allied  herself  with  Prussia  against  Austria,  and 
although  her  army  was  defeated  at  Custozza 
(June  24th),  and  her  fleet  at  Lissa  (July  20th), 
she  was  enabled  to  participate  in  the  Prussian 
triumph,  and  in  October  Venetia  became  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  (See  Seven  Weeks' 
Wab.)  The  protection  of  the  Papal  territory 
by  France  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  that  com- 
pletion of  vmification  which  required  for  its 
fullest  expression  the  establishment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Eternal  City.  In  1867  Garibaldi 
headed  a  new  expedition  against  the  Papal  terri- 
tory, but  Napoleon  III.,  from  motives  of  policy, 
refused  to  permit  the  extinction  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  A  French  force  defeated 
the  Garibaldians  after  a  severe  engagement  at 
Mentana  (November  3d),  and  this  event  de- 
stroyed the  good  feeling  which  had  prevailed  be- 
tween Italy  and  France  since  1859.  At  last,  in 
1870,  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War  compelled  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
withdraw  his  forces,  and  once  more  Italy  proflted 
by  Prussia's  victories.  The  Italian  forces  en- 
tered the  lands  of  the  Church  on  September 
11th,  and  on  the  20th  made  their  entry  into 
Rome.  The  Roman  people  declared  for  union 
with  Italy  in  October  by  133,000  votes  against 
1500,  and  on  July  2,  1871,  Rome  became  the 
capital  of  United  Italy. 

The  problems  of  the  new  State  were  not  sim- 
ple ones.  The  task  of  political  organization  and 
c<insolidntion  was  complicated  by  the  great  diver- 
sity in  economic,  cultural,  and  social  conditions, 
between  the  north  and  the  south.  The  inhabitants 
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of  Southern  Italy,  kept  for  centuries  under  a 
Iturdensome  despotism,  showed  themselves,  on 
the  whote,  deficient  in  training  for  self-govern- 
ment, which  comes  more  naturally  to  the  Tus- 
-cans,  Lombards,  Piedmontese,  and  Venetians. 
After  1870  the  south  was  most  influential  in  the 
politics  uf  the  Kingdom,  and  served  to  give  them 
JM  unstable  and  factional  character,  in  which  tho 
Mafia  (q.v. )  and  the  Camorra  (q.v.)  were  not 
altogether  without  a  part.  Almost  as  a  neces- 
sity, arising  from  the  relations  by  which  its  in- 
■dependence  was  secured,  Italy  endeavored  to 
n'.aintain  a  place  among  the  great  powers,  and 
this  entailed  expenditures  for  the  army  and  navj', 
which  became  insupportable  burdens  upon  the 
people.  In  1883  Italy  entered  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance (q.v.)  with  Germany  and  Austria.  Tho 
^avest  problem,  however,  that  presented  itself 
to  the  Italian  Government  was  that  of  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican.  Ever  since  the  Papal 
See  was  shorn  of  its  temporal  power,  the  Pope,  re- 
fusing to  recognize  the  guarantees  to  his  spiritual 
Authority  offered  by  the  secular  Government,  has 
insisted  upon  regarding  himself  as  a  prisoner  in 
the  Vatican.  The  Clerical  Party  in  Italy,  acting 
under  instructions,  has  abstained  from  participa- 
tion in  national  though  not  from  municipal  poli- 
tics. After  the  death  of  Cavour  there  was  a 
notable  lack  of  unselfish  and  statesmanlike  lead- 
«rship,  Francesco  Crispi  (q.v.)  being  almost  the 
only  one  who  rose  above  the  level  of  a  mere 
politician  and  head  of  a  faction.  This  produced 
•corruption  in  office  and  the  extensive  use  of  the 
Government  patronage  and  influence  to  reward 
political  friends  and  to  promote  private  financial 
operations.  Until  1876  the  constitutional  Right 
retained  control  for  the  most  part,  but  in  that 
year,  with  the  accession  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Sicilian  Depretis,  the  radical  Left  came  into 
power.  In  1881  an  electoral  reform  act  was 
passed  by  the  Chambers,  by  which  the  suffrage 
was  vastly  extended.  Between  1880  and  1890 
Italy  acquired  considerable  territory  in  Africa 
on  tie  Red  Sea  littoral.  Aggressions  upon  Abys- 
sinia brought  about  strained  relations  with  that 
kingdom,  which  finally  led  to  war.  After  the 
Italian  army  had  met  a  crushing  defeat  at 
Adowa  (March  1,  1896)  much  of  the  territory 
that  had  been  snatched  ■  from  Abyssinia  was  re- 
stored by  the  Treaty  of  Adis  Abeba,  October  26, 
1896.  Italy  al.so  gave  up  its  unfounded  claim 
to  a  protectorate  over  Abyssinia.  (See  Abys- 
sinia; Eritbea.)  In  February,  1890,  an  Ital- 
ian protectorate  was  established  over  the  Somali 
coast,  south  of  British  Somaliland.  Victor  Em- 
manuel died  January  9.  1878,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Humbert  (Umberto)  1.  The  bread 
riots  of  1898,  which  assumed  threatening  dimen- 
sions, led  to  arbitrary  measures  of  repression, 
and  to  a  restriction  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
On  July  29,  1900,  King  Humbert  was  assas- 
sinated at  Monza  by  an  Italian  anarchist,  Angelo 
Bresci.  The  King's  son,  Victor  Emmanuel  III., 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  Italy  took  part  in  the 
military  expedition  of  the  Powers  to  China  in 
1900. 
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Ethnology.  Castelfranco,  "Palfioethnolo^ie 
italienne,"  in  Revue  d'anthropologie,  vols,  i.-iv. 
(Paris.  1886-89)  ;  Pigorini,  "Le  popolazioni  della 
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eezio,  /{  regno  di  Vittorio  Emmanuele  (8  vols., 
1878-95)  ;  Mistrali,  Da  Xovara  a  Roma  (5  vols., 
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ITAIiY,  Fbee  Chubch  in.  An  organization 
established  by  the  Italian  patriot  and  reformer 
Alessandro  Gavazzi  (q.v.)  in  1870.  He  brought 
together  twenty- three  scattered  independent  con- 
gregations in  a  General  Assembly.  In  1874  a 
confession  of  faith  was  prepared,  and  the  name 
Free  Church  in  Italy  was  adopted.  This  con- 
fession was  a  declaration  of  the  principles  held 
by  all  evangelical  Christians,  and  the  Free 
Church  is  in  harmony  with  the  Waldensian  and 
other  Protestant  churches.  The  constitution  is 
partly  Presbyterian  and  partly  Congregational 
or  Independent,  the  General  Assembly  being  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  the  churches,  and  each 
church  independent  of  all  the  others  in  local 
affairs.  The  General  Assembly  appoints  the  com- 
mittee that  superintends  the  entire  work,  and  the 
funds  collected  by  the  commissioners  are  remitted 
directly  to  that  committee.  In  1891,  by  royal 
decree,  the  title  Chiesa  Evangelica  Italiana  was 
given  to  the  Church.  It  has  spread  rapidly. 
Among  its  buildings  is  the,  old  Church  of  San 
Jacopio  in  Florence,  bought  and  presented  by 
friends  in  Great  Britain.  The  theological  semi- 
nary, in  which  Gavazzi  was  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric,  was  originally  near  the  Vatican  in 
Borne,  but  in  1891  was  removed  to  Florence.  The 
city  of  Florence  gives  an  annual  bounty  to  one 
or  more  of  the  Free  Church  schools.  In  1901  the 
Church  numbered  36  congregations,  14  ministers, 
and  1831  communicants. 

ITAS'CA  (named  by  Schoolcraft,  its  discover- 
er, from  the  barbarous  Latin  Veritas  caput,  true 
head  or  source;  Indian  name  Omuskosesagaue- 
poum).  One  of  the  numerous  little  lakes  around 
the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  and  generally 
considered  as  the  source  of  the  great  river, 
though  the  remotest  source  is  a  little  rivulet 
rising  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  lake  and 
emptying  into  it  (Map:  Minnesota,  C  3).  It  is 
situated  on  the  border  of  Beltrami  and  Cass  coun- 
ties in  the  north  central  part  of  Minnesota  at  an 
elevation  of  1462  feet.  It  is  about  eight  miles  in 
circumference  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  pine- 
covered  hills.  The  Mississippi  issues  from  the 
m>rth  end  of  the  lake  10  to  12  feet  wide  and 
about  a  foot  deep. 

ITATA  AFPAIB.  In  American  history,  an 
affair  arising  from  the  seizure  by  the  United  States 
in  1891,  for  an  alleged  infraction  of  her  neutral- 
ity laws,  of  a  vessel,  the  Itata,  owned  by  insur- 
gents against  the  Government  of  Chile.  In  April, 
1801,  this  vessel  was  ordered  to  California  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  a  large  quantity  of  arms 
and  munitions  which  nn  agent  of  the  insurgent 
party  had  purchased  in  the  United  States  with  a 
view  to  sending  them  to  Chile  for  the  use  of  the 
insurrectionary  forces.  During  her  voyage  to 
California  the  Itata  had  on  board  several  small 


cannon  and  a  few  old  muskets,  and.  at  a  Chilean 
port  took  on  board  twelve  soldiers  to  serve  as 
stokers.  At  Cape  San  Lucas  the  cannon  and 
ammunition,  together  with  the  arms  and  uni- 
forms of  the  soldiers,  were  packed  in  the  hold  of 
the  vessel.  The  arms  and  ammunition  purchased 
in  New  York,  having  been  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, were  loaded  on  a  schooner,  afterwards  were 
transferred  to  the  Itata  off  the  southern  coast 
of  California,  and  in  due  time  the  vessel  proceeded 
on  her  way  to  Chile.  By  direction  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States,  an  effort  had 
been  mode  to  detain  her,  on  the  ground  that  the 
neutrality  laws  of  the  country  were  being  violat- 
ed, but  she  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  officers 
left  in  charge  of  her.  The  cruiser  Charleston  was 
then  sent  in  pursuit  The  Itata  was  overtaken  on 
June_  4th,  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Brown,  and  was  given  over  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  United  States  District  Court  at  San 
Diego  for  trial,  on  the  charge  of  violating  the  neu- 
trality laws  of  the  United  States.  Upon  trial  it 
was  held  that  the  facts,  as  set  forth  above,  did  not 
constitute  the  fitting  out  of  a  hostile  expedition 
against  a  government  with  which  the  United 
States  was  at  peace,  and  that  the  mere  purchase 
and  transportation  of  arms  to  a  party  of  insur- 
gents in  a  foreign  country  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade  was  not  a  violation  of  the  neutral  duty 
of  the  United  States  or  a  violation  of  her  neutral- 
ity laws.  The  affair  aroused  considerable  excite- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  loud  complaints 
were  mado  of  the  manner  in  which  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  was  defied  by  the  officers  of 
the  veiisel  at  San  Diego. 

ITATTATA,  S-ta-t«-I-ya.  The  highest  moun- 
tain in  Brazil.    It  is  over  0000  feet  high. 

ITCH  (AS.  gycpa,  from  ^tccan,  OHG.  fucchan, 
Ger.  jucken,  to  itch),  also  called  Scabies  and 
PsoBA.  A  parasitic  disease  of  the  skin,  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  larvs  or  mature  specimens 
of  the  Acarua  (or  Sarcoptea)  acabiei,  which  bur- 
rows into  the  integument.  The  lesions  are  caused 
more  by  the  scratching  of  the  patient  than  by 
the  presence  of  the  insect.  The  resulting  erup- 
tion is  multiform,  papules,  vesicles,  and  large 
enchymatous  pustules  occurring,  besides  crusts 
and  scratch  marks.  In  mild  cases  or  early  in  an 
attack,  the  symptoms  are  .itching  and  a  few 
papules  or  vesicles.  The  diagnosis  is  established 
by  the  discovery  of  the  cuniculus  or  burrow  left 
by  the  female  insect  in  the  skin  in  the  course  of 
depositing  her  eggs.  This  appears  as  a  minute, 
dotted,  brownish-black  line,  curved  or  sinuous, 
from  an  eighth  to  a  half  inch  long,  rarely  several 
inches  long.  These  burrows  may  easily  be  seen 
by  rubbing  a  little  ink  over  the  surface  and  then 
wiping  the  skin  clean.  The  male  insect  remains 
on  the  surface.  The  female  enters  the  skin  at 
once,  and  may  advance  a  twentieth  of  an  inch  a 
day.    See  Itck-Mite. 

Scabies  is  said  by  Bulkley  to  be  uncommon  in 
the  United  States,  forming  but  4.05  per  cent, 
among  200,000  cases  of  skin  disease  collected  by 
the  American  Dermatological  Association.  It  is 
common  i^j  Europe,  especially  among  the  poor 
and  uncleanly,  though  found  in  all  classes. 
Though  other  places  may  be  first  attacked,  the 
earliest  lesions  are  commonly  found  between  the 
fingers  and  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  wrist. 
The  genital  region,  abdomen,  thighs,  anterior  fold 
of  the  axilla,  as  well  as  all  parts  where  there  is 
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vrarmth  and  pressure  (as  the  waist  and  but- 
tocks), are  generally  attacked,  and  in  women  the 
neighborhood  of  the  nipples  is  early  invaded  by 
the  eruption.  The  dermatitis  resulting  from  the 
parasite  and  from  the  scratching  caused  by  the 
itching  is  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  skin,  re- 
sembling that  caused  by  heat,  cold,  or  mechanical 
irritants.  The  entrance  of  microorganisms  into 
the  abraded  surface  may  cause  pustular  legions. 
The  treatment  for  the  condition  is  first  directed 
to  killing  the  insects  and  their  eggs.  This  re- 
sult is  effected  by  the  use  of  sulphur.  Kaphthol, 
ichthyol,  oil  of  cade,  and  carbolic  acid  are  also 
used,  to  allay  the  itching  and  reduce  the  inflam- 
mation. Reinfection  from  the  patient's  own 
gloves,  muffs,  bedding,  etc.,  is  possible — an  acci- 
dent which  may  be  obviated  by  baking  or  boiling 
the  articles.    See  Acabus  Folliculorum. 

Duobie's  Itch,  also  called  Indian,  Chinese,  or 
Burmese  ringworm,  is  a  form  of  tinea  which  at- 
tacks the  opposite  and  inner  sides  of  the  thighs 
and  the  region  of  the  genitals,  the  folds  of  the 
buttocks,  the  skin  under  the  breasts  or  in  the 
axilla,  causing  great  suffering  from  the  extreme 
itching  and  tenderness  which  accompany  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption.  This  variety  of  tinea 
(tinea  trichophytina  cruris)  occurs  commonly  in 
warm  climates,  though  found  in  this  country. 
The  treatment  which  seldom  fails  is  the  use  lo- 
cally of  genuine  sulphurous  acid.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  remedy  is  to  be  followed  by  an  oint- 
ment of  tar  and  zinc,  or  compound  tincture  of 
green  soap.    See  also  Babbeb's  Itch. 

ITCH.  A  parasitic  disease  of  horses,  dogs,  and 
other  animals.    See  Mange. 

ITCHEN,  Ich'cn.  A  growing  town  and  suburb 
of  Southampton,  England,  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Itchen.  Population,  in  1891,  8200;  in  1901, 
13,100. 

ITCH-MITE,  Acarua  scabiei,  or  Sarcopfea 
scabiei.  Although  the  itch  was  imdoubtedly 
known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  there  is 
no  certain  evidence  that  a  mjte  was  recognized 
as  the  cause  of  the  disease  earlier  than  by  Aven- 
zoar,  an  Arabian  physician  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tjiry.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  till  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  disease  and  the  mite  was  universally 
recognized.  During  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  the  existence  of  the  itch-mite  was  dis- 
trusted, until  in  1834  Renucci,  a  Corsican  stu- 
dent, demonstrated  the  existence  of  the  creature. 

Tlie  itch-mite  is  now  an  unusual  pest  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  ordinary  hospital  practice 
a  case  is  reported  only  at  long  intervals.  A  case 
reported  in  1892  by  Dr.  Robert  Hessler,  of  In- 
dianapolis, attracted  much  attention.  The  skin 
of  the  patient  was  estimated  to  contain  7,000,- 
000  eggs  and  2,000,000  mites.  The  itch-mites  of 
the,  lower  animals  were  formerly  considered  to 
be  distinct  from  the  species  affecting  human  be- 
ings; but  Raillet,  the  latest  authority,  believes 
them  to  be  only  varieties,  and  it  seems  there- 
fore that  human  beings  may  be  infested  from 
certain  of  the  domestic  animals.  The  true  human 
itch  is  Acarus  scabiei,  now  known  as  Sarcoptcs 
scabiei  hwninis;  the  Norway  itch,  Sarcoptcs  sca- 
biei crustosw;  that  of  the  horse,  Sarcoptcs  sca- 
biei equi;  of  the  sheep,  Sarcoptcs  scabiei  opts, 
etc.  All  stages  of  the  parasite  occur  on  the  host, 
upon  which  it  is  absolutely  dependent  for  exist- 
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The  adult  female  mite  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  male ;  it  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
forms  a  roundish,  grayish-white  corpuscle,  not 
unlike  a  starch-granule;  it  is  about  one-fifth 
of  a  line  in  length,  and  one-seventh  in  breadth. 
When  seen  under  the  microscope,  it  presents  a 
truncated  tortoise-like  shape,  and  is  seen  to  be 
studded  with  hairs  and  bristles.  The  head  ter- 
minates in  two  pairs  of  mandibles,  and  these 
mandibles  afford  good  characteristic  distinctions 
of  the  species.  The  males  are  much  scarcer  than 
the  females. 

Consult:  Raillet,  Zoologie  medicale.  (Paris, 
1895)  ;  and  Osborn,  Insects  Affecting  Domestic 
Animals  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, 1896).    See  Itch;  Acarus  FoLUCULOBUM. 

ITCHWEED.  A  North  American  marsh 
plant  with  poisonous  properties.    See  Hellebobe. 

ITENEZ,  ^ta'nftz.     A  river  of  Brazil.     See 

GUAPOBfi. 

ITETAPANE,  l-tfi'ti-pa'nS.  A  head-hunting 
Malay-Negrito  people  in  Isabela  Province,  Luzon. 
See  Philippine  Islands. 

ITH'ACA,  an  island  of  Greece.    See  Ithaki. 

ITHACA.  A  village  and  the  county-seat  of 
Gratiot  County,  Mich.,  42  miles  north  of  Lansing, 
on  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  (Map:  Michigan,  J 
5).  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  dis- 
trict, and  has  iron-works,  potteries,  and  manu- 
factures of  flour,  Ixmjber,  staves,  tubs,  windmills, 
etc.  The  court-house,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $75,000, 
and  the  school  ($25.000) ,  are  the  most  prominent 
buildings.  Population,  in  1890,  1627;  in  1900, 
2020. 

ITHACA.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  60  miles  southwest  of 
Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  on  the 
Lackawanna,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  other  rail- 
roads (Map:  New  York,  D  3).  Its  location  is 
one  of  great  natural  beauty.  In  addition  to  the 
scenery  of  Cayuga  Lake,  that  of  numerous  gorges 
and  waterfalls  in  the  vicinity  adds  to  the  ci^''s 
attractions,  the  most  noted  of  the  falls  being  But- 
termilk, Triphammer,  Ithaca,  and  Taughannock 
falls.  The  last,  215  feet  in  height,  is  the  highest 
waterfall  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Cornell 
University  (q.v.)  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
Cornell  Heights,  about  400  feet  above  and  over- 
looking the  lake  and  the  city.  Among  other  fea- 
tures of  interest  are  several  well-known  prepara- 
tory schools,  Cornell  free  library  (21,000  vol- 
umes) and  reading-room,  Ithaca  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Renwick  Park,  and  three  suspension 
bridges.  Ithaca  is  in  a  productive  farming  re- 
gion. Its  coal  trade  is  extensive,  and  there  are 
manufactures  of  castings,  machinery,  agricultural 
implements,  guns,  calendar  clocks,  salt,  glass, 
wall-paper,  etc.  Under  the  charter  of  1888  the 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  biennially 
elected,  a  council,  and  administrative  officials, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  chosen  by  popular  election,  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  some  such  appointments, 
however,  being  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
council.  Population,  in  1890,  11,097;  in  1900, 
13,136.  Settled  in  1789,  Ithaca  was  variously 
called  'The  Flats,'  'The  City,'  and  'Sodom,'  until 
about  1806,  when  Simeon  De  Witt  gave  it  its 
present  name.  In  1821  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
village,  and  in  1888  was  chartered  as  a  city. 
At  Buttermilk  Falls,  near  Ithaca,  stood  the  Ca- 
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tawba  Indian  village  'Coreorgonel,'  built  about 
1753  and  destroyed  in  1779  (September  24th) 
by  a  division  of  Sullivan's  army.  Consult  Sel- 
kreg  (editor).  Landmarks  of  Tompkins  Count}/ 
(Syracuse,  1894). 

ITH'AKX  (formerly  Ithaca,  Gk.  'Wdiai,  Jtha- 
kt).  One  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  situated  east 
of  Opha Ionia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  channel  (Map:  Greece,  B  3).  It  is  ob- 
long in  shape,  and  has  an  area  of  about  38  square 
miles.  Its  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  ris- 
ing in  the  northern  part  to  an  altitude  of  2600 
feet.  The  coasts  are  well  indented,  and  the 
mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  vines,  olives, 
and  other  southern  fruits.  Besides  the  produc- 
tion of  currants  and  oil,  the  natives  also  engage 
in  seafaring  and  fishing.  Administratively,  Ith- 
aki  forms  a  part  of  the  Greek  Nomarchy  of 
Cephalonia,  and  had  in  1896  a  population  of 
11,049.  The  chief  town,  Vathi,  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  bishop,  and  in  1896  had  a  population  of 
4097.  Ithaki  is  celebrated  as  the  home  of  Ulys- 
ses, and  some  cyclopean  ruins  near  Porto  Molo 
arc  popularly  reputed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
Castle  of  Ulysses. 

ITHOME,  I-thO'm«  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  l^id/iv).  In 
Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  nymphs  by  whom 
the  infant  Zeus  was  nursed.  The  Messcnian  hill 
and  fortress  of  the  same  name  were  called  after 
her. 

ITHU'BrEL.  ( 1)  In  Milton's  Poradwe  iosf, 
one  of  the  two  guardian  angels  directed  by  Ga- 
briel to  discover  and  bring  before  him  Satan, 
who  had  surreptitiously  obtained  access  to  the 
Garden  of  Eden  for  the  purpose  of  beguiling 
Adam  and  Eve.  (2)  In  Klopstock's  Messiah,  the 
guardian  angel  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and,  after  his 
fall,  the  second  angel  of  Simon  Peter. 

rmrXRANCT  (from  itinerant,  from  Lat. 
itinerari,  to  journey,  from  iter,  OLat.  itiner, 
journey,  from  ire,  Gk.  Uvat,  ienai,  Skt.  i,  to  go) . 
A  term  applied  to  limited  pastorates  in  the 
Methodist  Church.  The  system  originated  with 
Wesley.  To  accomplish  what  he  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  revival  of  religion  in  England,  he 
traveled  from  town  to  town,  and,  remaining  but 
a  day  or  two  in  a  place,  adopted  the  plan  of 
commissioning  a  few  competent  men  to  preach 
in  the  societies  which  he  had  organized.  These 
helpers,  as  he  called  them,  rapidly  increased,  but 
the  societies  increasing  still  more  rapidly,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  extend  and  methodize  their 
labors,  and  accordingly  appointed  them  to  defini- 
tive circuits  for  a  year.  At  first  the  whole  coun- 
try was  divided  into  seven  of  these  itinerant 
districts,  and  at  Weslej-'s  death  there  were 
seventy-two  in  England,  three  in  Wales,  seven  in 
Scotland,  and  twenty-eight  in  Ireland.  The  cir- 
cuits were  long,  and  the  preachers  were  changed 
from  one  circuit  to  another  every  year  or  two. 
The  system  was  well  adapted  to  conditions  in 
America  among  the  feebler  churches,  and  gen- 
erally among  the  frontier  settlements  of  the 
West.  In  course  of  time  it  came  to  be  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  by  many  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  Xofth  of  the  United  States. 
The  length  of  time  that  a  minister  might  remain 
in  one  place  was  lengthened,  and  at  the  General 
Conference  held  in  Chicago  in  1900  the  time 
limit  was  removed,  but  preachers  are  still  ap- 
pointed from  year  to  year  by  the  bishop. 


irniEKASY  (Lat  itinerarium,  from  iter, 
OLat.  itiner,  journey).  The  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  a  table  of  the  stopping-places  between 
two  places  of  importance,  with  the  distances 
from  one  to  another.  The  itineraries  of  the  an- 
cients contribute  much  to  our  acquaintance  with 
ancient  geography,  and  all  seem  to  dat«  from 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are  the  Itineraria  Antonini 
and  the  Itinerarium  Hierosolymitanum.  The  Itin- 
eraria Antonini  are  two  in  number,  the  Itinerari- 
um Provinciarum  and  the  Itinerarium  Mariti- 
mum,  the  former  containing  the  routes  through 
the  Roman  provinces  in  Europe, Asia,  and  Africa; 
and  the  latter  the  principal  routes  of  navigators, 
who  then  sailed  mainly  along  the  coasts.  They 
take  their  name  from  Antoninus  Caracalla,  by 
whom  they  were  first  published,  as  corrected  up 
to  his  time,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  originally 
prepared  at  an  earlier  date.  The  Itinerarium 
Hierosolymitanum  was  drawn  up  a.d.  333,  for 
the  use  of  pilgrims  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux) 
to  Jerusalem.  Among  other  examples  is  the 
Itinerarium  Alexandri,  in  which  the  route  of 
march  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  laid  down.  A 
collected  edition  of  ancient  Itineraria  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1845  by  D'Urban.  Besides,  the 
Antonine  and  Jerusalem  itineraries  are  edited  by 
Parthey  and  Pinder  (Berlin,  1847)  ;  the  Alex- 
andri by  Volkmann  (Naumburg,  1871)  ;  that  of 
Antoninus  Placentinus  by  Gildemeister  (Berlin, 
1889)."  The  famous  so-called  Peutingerian  Table 
(q.v.)  should  be  menticmed  here — a  traveler's 
map  of  all  the  great  highways  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. It  exists  in  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  was  originally  compiled  in  the  third 
or  fourth  century  a.d.,  and  is  published  by  Miller, 
Die  Weltkarte  des  Castorius  (Ravensburg,  1888). 
At  the  mineral  springs  AqucB  Apollinares,  near 
Vicarello,  in  Tuscanj',  were  found  four  silver 
cups  in  the  form  of  milestones,  inscribed  with 
lists  of  the  stopping-places  on  the  journey  from 
Gades   (Cadiz)   to  Rome. 

IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.    A 

novel  by  Charles  Reade   (1856). 

ITTXrS  PORTTJS,  Ishl-iSs  pOr'tfls.  The  place 
where  Csesar,  B.C.  55  and  54,  set  out  on  his  expe- 
ditions to  Britain,  probably  the  modern  village 
of  Wissant  or  Duessaat,  on  the  coast  of  France, 
nenr  Boulogne. 

ITO,  e'tA,  HiROBUMi,  Marquis  (1840—).  A 
Japanese  statesman,  bom  in  the  Province  of 
Choshiu.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  progressive 
daimio  Mori,  he,  with  Inouye  (q.v.)  and  others, 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Yodo  spies  and 
reached  England,  where  they  spent  two  years  as 
students,  but  hurried  home  to  dissuade  the 
Choshiu  ofTicers  from  war  with  the  combined 
licet  of  British,  United  States,  Dutch,  and  French 
men-of-war  at  Shimonoscki  (q.v.).  Though  un- 
able to  dissuade  from  fight,  he  assisted  in  the 
negotiations  which  followed,  and  helped  to  open 
(lie  eyes  and  set  the  faces  of  his  beaten  clans- 
men to  a  new  goal,  the  imity  of  all  Japan  under 
llie  Mikado,  with  enlarged  powers  and  with  new 
forms  of  civilization  patterned  after  Western 
models.  In  1871  he  studied  the  coinnjre  system 
of  the  I'nited  States,  and  his  report  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  a  decimal  system  of  money  and 
the  establishment  of  the  mint  at  Osaka.  As  one 
of  the  vice-ambassadors,  he  accompanied  Iwtlkura 
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(q,;^.)  round  the  world  in  1872,  in  an  eflfort  to 
obtain  from  the  Powers  some  modification  of  tho 
treaties.  In  the  Imperial  Cabinet  as  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  he  was  primarily  efficient  in  hav- 
ing the  railway  from  Yokohama  to  Tokio  built 
and  finished  in  1872.  On  the  death  of  Okuba,  in 
1878,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Home  Office.  He 
again  visited  Europe  in  1878-70,  after  which 
he  was  called,  from  his  admiration  of  things 
German,  the  Japanese  Bismarck.  In  1886  Uie 
Cabinet  was  reconstructed  according  to  modem 
ideas.  Ito  became  Minister  President  of  State, 
and  carried  out  radical  economic  reforms  in  every 
department.  For  many  years  he  superintended 
the  reconstruction  of  law  and  the  formation 
of  codes  no  longer  based  on  Chinese  models,  but 
in  harmony  with  those  in  Christendom.  He  per- 
suaded the  Court  to  adopt  foreign  dress.  Several 
years  of  amazing  change  and  progress  followed, 
until  the  conservatives  called  a  halt  in  1888  and 
Ito  retired  to  prepare  the  long-promised  written 
Constitution.  Having  studied  the  constitutions 
of  Western  countries,  he  engaged  in  the  debates 
in  the  Privy  Coimcil,  lasting  over  four  months, 
and  <Mi  February  11,  1889  (the  anniversary  of 
Jimmu  Tenno),  this  magnificent  instrument, 
more  liberal  in  its  proivisions  than  some  Euro- 
pean governments  allow,  was  promulgated.  Ito 
is  well  called  'The  Father  of  the  Constitution,' 
and  his  volume  of  Commentaries,  in  illustration 
and  defense  of  Japan's  fundamental  law,  are 
worthy  to  rank  with  The  Federalist.  'Again 
called  to  the  Premiership  in  1892,  he  carried  the 
nation  through  the  Chino- Japanese  War  of  1891- 
05,  and  on  resigning  in  favor  of  the  Yamagata 
regime  in  1896,  traveled  in  Europe.  He  was  again 
summoned  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Premiership, 
and  under  his  direction  Japan  joined  the  Allies 
in  the  rescue  of  the  legations  in  Peking,  16,000 
men  fully  equipped  serving  under  the  sun-banner. 
He  visited  the  United  States  on  his  way  to  Europe 
in  1001,  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale 
University,  and  was  everywhere  welcomed  and 
recognized  as  one  of  the  profoundest  constructive 
statesmen  of  modem  times.  Consult  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan,  translated  by  Ito  Miyoji  (Tokio,  1889). 

ITBI,  8'tr*.  A  town  in  the  Province  of  Ca- 
serta,  Italy,  90  miles  southeast  of  Rome,  and 
five  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station  at 
Formia  (Map:  Italy,  H  6).  It  has  a  ruined 
castle  and  houses  built  from  the  masonry  of  the 
ancient  Via  Appia.  It  was  the  home  of  Era 
Diavolo,  whose  history  is  echoed  in  Auber's 
opera  and  in  Washington  Irving'a  The  Inn  of 
Tcrracina.  Population  (commune),  in  1001, 
5077. 

I-TSIUa  (A.D.  «3.'i-71.'J).  One  of  the  three 
groat  Chinese  Buddhist  travelers  in  India.  The 
names  of  the  other  two  were  Fn-Hien  and  Hiiien 
Tjisang  (see  article  Hwei-Sang).  1-T«ing  was 
bom  in  the  year  6.35  at  Fan-Yang,  near  Peking, 
and  he  became  a  devoted  follower  of  the  Buddhist 
religion.  In  671  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
India,  in  order  to  journey  through  the  holy  land 
of  Buddhism,  and  he  spent  nearly  twonty-five 
Tears  visiting  scenes  connected  with  Buddha's 
life,  at  the  same  time  collecting  texts  and  mate- 
rial relating  to  the  faith.  He  returned  to  China 
in  605.  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  translating,  in  more  than  one  himdrod  vol- 
umes, the  treatises  and  books  which  he  had  gath- 


ered. In  this  way  he  became  the  founder  of  a 
school  for  the  study  of  Buddhist  literature  in 
China.  His  work  is  of  special  importance  also 
as  a  record  and  description  of  India  aqd  th* 
Malay  Archipelago  at  the  time  when  he  lived. 
His  death  occurred  in  713.  His  account  of  India 
has  been  translated  by  J.  Takakusu,  A  Record  of 
the  Buddhist  Religion  as  Practiced  in  India  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago  (Oxford,  1896). 

ITt^,  fi-tSW.  A  town  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  situated  in  a  fertile  region  on  the  Tiet6 
Kiver  ( Map :  Brazil,  H  8 ) .  It  has  a  Franciscan 
monastery,  a  hospital,  iron  and  bronze  foundries, 
cotton  manufactures,  and  a  trade  in  cofTee;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  industrial  centres  of 
Brazil.    Population,  10,000. 

ITTIBBIDE,  6't<s;r-B6'Dft,  Aoustin  de  (1783- 
1824).  Emperor  of  Mexico.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  nobleman  of  Navarre,  who  emigrated  to  New 
Spain  shortly  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  who 
was  born  at  Valladolid  (now  Morel ia),  Septem- 
ber 27,  1783.  Don  Agustin  entered  the  army  in 
1798,  and  during  the  insurrection  of  1810  fought 
for  the  Spanish  cause.  He  was  advanced  to  the 
position  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  provinces 
of  Guanajuato  and  Michoacan  in  1816,  but  this 
post  was  soon  taken  away  from  him. 

From  1816  to  1819  Iturbide  was  out  of  the 
military  service.  When  the  Constitution  of  1820 
W.1S  proclaimed,  he  obtained  command  of  the 
Spanish  Army  of  the  South  and  began  a  series 
of  intrigues  with  the  revolutionary  leaders,  which 
culminated  in  his  proclamation  of  February  24, 
1821,  the  so-called  'Plan  of  Iguala,'  wherein  com- 
plete independence  of  Spain  under  a  prince  of  the 
royal  family  was  offered  to  the  people.  This 
plan  rapidly  gained  adherents.  From  a  small 
force  of  some  2500  men,  with  which  he  had  left 
Mexico  in  November,  1820,  his  army  had  in- 
crease<l,  by  the  spring  of  1821,  to  6000.  He 
gained  possession  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Puebia,  and 
on  September  2l8t  entered  the  City  of  Mexico 
at  the  head  of  16,000  men.  The  Viceroy  signed 
a  treaty  with  the  insurgents,  providing  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Plan  of  Iguala,  and  stipulating, 
in  addition,  that  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family  to  occupy  such  a 
position,  the  Mexicans  should  choose  an  emperor 
for  themselves.  A  regency  was  formed,  with 
Iturbide  at  its  head,  and  he  was  at  the  same 
time  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
A  national  congress  was  convened  at  Mexico. 
The  new  Government  avoided  harsh  measures, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  peace,  but  dissen- 
sions broke  out  in  the  regency,  the  troops  became 
clamorous  for  pay,  and  the  congress  refused  to 
meet  their  wishes.  Iturbide  turned  to  the 
monarchical  party,  and  was  by  them  proclaimed 
Emperor  on  May  18,  1822.  "lie  was  crowned, 
with  the  title  of  Agustin  I.,  July  21,  1822. 
Harsh  measures  of  repression  led  to  open  rebel- 
lion. On  December  2.  1822,  Santa  Anna,  colonel 
of  a  regiment  stationed  at  Vera  Cruz,  declared  for 
a  republic.and  his  example  was  followed  by  Guer- 
rero and  Bravo  in  the  south.  Iturbide  saw  him- 
self deserted  by  those  in  whom  he  had  placed  most 
confidence,  and  sought  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
country  by  summoning  the  congress  which  he  had 
shortly  before  dissolved.  His  influence,  however, 
had  disappeared,  and  in  March,  1823,  Iturbide 
ofl'ered  his  alidication  to  the  congress.  He  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  $25,000  and  was  ordered  to 
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reside  in  Italy.  He  accordingly  left  Mexico,  spent 
the  next  year'  in  Italy  and  England,  and  in  May, 
1824,  sailed  for  Mexico  from  London,  unaware 
that  the  Republican  Government  had  outlawed 
him,  and  led  by  the  representations  of  his  par- 
tisans to  believe  that  Mexico  would  rise  in  arms 
to  welcome  him.  He  landed  at  Soto  la  Marina, 
July  14th,  but  was  immediately  arrested,  taken 
before  the  provincial  congress  of  Tamaulipas, 
condemned  as  a  traitor  by  that  body,  and  shot 
in  the  public  square  of  the  town  of  Padilla, 
July  19th.  The  Mexican  Government  provided- a 
pension  for  his  wife,  who  resided  for  a  number 
of  years  in  Philadelphia.  His  grandson,  Agustin, 
\ras  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  as  his 
heir,  in  1SG4.  A  full  account  of  Iturbide,  with 
descriptive  lists  of  authorities  cited,  may  be 
found  in  Bancroft,  Huitory  of  Mexico,  vol.  iv. 
(San  Francisco,  1800).  Iturbide's  own  State- 
ment of  Some  of  the  Principal  Events  in  th<i 
Public  Life  of  Aguatin  de  Iturbide,  translated  by 
M.  J.  Quin,  was  published  in  London,  1824.  See 
Mexico. 

I'TTTRE'A  AND  THE  I'TITRE'ANS.  A  dis- 
trict and  people  of  ancient  Syria.  In  all  prob- 
ability, in  the  Old  Testament  Jetur  (Gen.  xxv. 
15;  I.  Chron.  i.  31;  v.  19)  we  have  the  first 
notice  of  the  Itureans,  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  later  historians  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Syria.  They  were  Arabians  whose  old  home  was 
to  the  northwest  of  Medina,  but  who,  at  a  very 
early  period,  moved  northward  in  search  of  new 
quarters.  Some  time  before  the  Exile  they  came 
in  conflict  with  Israelites  east  of  the  Jordan. 
Aristobulus  I..  King  of  Judea  (B.C.  105-104), 
conquered  certain  bands  who  had  settled  in 
Galilee,  and  compelled  them  to  accept  circum- 
cision or  leave  the  conquered  territory  (Jo- 
sephus.  Ant.,  XIII.,  xi.  3).  Other  nearly  con- 
tomporary  notices  (e.g.  Strabo,  XVI.,  ii.  10) 
locate  the  centre  of  Iturean  power  in  the  Leba- 
nons.  Here  these  warlike  Arabians  became  an 
important  element  in  the  troubled  politics  of  the 
first  centuries  B.C.  Their  first  known  ruler  was 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Mennieus  (c.88-40  B.C.).  His 
nipital  was  Chalcis,  in  the  Anti-Lebanon  range. 
He  controlled  the  valley  between  the  Lebanons, 
and  his  influence  extended  nearly  to  Damascus. 
In  B.C.  65  Ptolemy  secured  the  leniency  of  Pom- 
pey  by  a  payment  of  1000  talents.  In  B.C.  40  ho 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Lysanias,  whom  Mark 
Antony  confirmed  in  his  position ;  afterwards 
(B.C.  36),  at  Cleopatra's  instifjntion,  he  had  him 
killed,  and  pave  his  dominions  to  the  cruel 
and  covetous  Queen.  The  extensive  domain  was 
farmed  out  to  several  petty  tctrarchs.  Chnlcis 
nan  later  (A.D.  41)  given  to  Herod,  a  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great.  Another  portion,  with  its 
capital  at  Ahila  (see  Abilene),  was  ruled  by  the 
Lysanias  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  1.  Another, 
south  of  this,  was  secured  by  Zenodonis,  who  se- 
cretly supported  the  robber  bands  of  Trachonitis. 
Augustus,  therefore,  gave  Trachonitis  to  Herod 
the  Great  to  clear  it  of  robbers,  and  on  the  death 
of  Zenodonis  his  dominions  were  added  to 
Herod's  kingdom.  At  Herod's  death  (B.C.  4) 
they  fell  to  his  son  Philip,  who  is  called  in  Luke 
iii.  1  tetrarch  of  the  Iturean  region.  Ultimately 
til  of  these  tctrarchies  were  incorporated  in  the 
Province  of  Syria.  The  Itureans  were  warlike, 
famed  as  archers,  and  from  the  days  of  Ciesar 
many   of    them    served    in    the    Roman    armies. 
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Cicero  accused  Mark  Antony  of  seeking  to  ter- 
rify the  Senate  with  his  Iturean  guards  {Phi- 
lippics, ii.  19,  112;  xiii.  IS),  and  cohorts  .of 
Iturean  troops  are  frequently  mentioned  <m  the 
inscriptions  of  the  first  and  second  centuries. 
Consult:  SchUrer,  History  of  the  Jewish  People 
in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Appendix  to  Div.  I. 
(New  York,  1896)  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  (New  York,  1896). 

ITTTBUP,  S't\i-r3!5p'.  An  island  of  Japan. 
See  Etobofu. 

ITYS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'Itvj).  In  classicali 
mythology,  the  son  of  Tereus  ana  Proene,  killed 
by  his  mother,  and  served  in  a  dish  to  his  father.. 

ITZiL,  l-tzft'.  An  important  people  of  Mayan 
stock,  occupying  the  country  about  Lake  Pet6n, 
in  Northern  Guatemala.  Their  dialect  is  the- 
Maya  proper.  The  ruined  city  of  Chich6n-ItzA 
(q.v.)  in  Yucatan  takes  its  name  from  them,  and, 
according  to  their  own  tradition,  they  removed 
thence  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Maya  kingdom 
about  1420  and  built  a  new  city  on  an  island 
in  the  lake.  They  were  visited  by  Cortes  in  1525, 
but  maintained  their  indejxmdenc©  until  1697,. 
when  their  country  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards- 
under  Ursua,  who  stormed  their  island  capital,, 
slaughtering  or  driving  into  the  lake  great  num- 
bers of  their  people,  and  razing  to  the  ground 
the  twenty-one  temples  on  the  island.  Among- 
other  spoils  taken  from  the  house  of  the  King^ 
was  a  library  of  sacred  books,  written  in  hiero- 
glyphics upon  bairk  fibre,  and  containing  their 
historical  traditions,  calendars,  and  rituals,  all 
of  which  were  probably  destroyed  by  the  con- 
querors. 

ITZAMNA,  It'sftro-na'.  The  mythic  culture 
hero  of  the  Maya  of  Yucatan,  who,  according 
to  their  traditions,  ruled  over  them  as  king  at 
an  early  period,  building  cities,  devising  a  code 
of  laws,  and  inventing  their  calendar  and  hiero- 
glyphic system.  He  was  also  claimed  as  a 
teacher  of  agriculture,  a  miraculous  healer,  and 
the  ruler  of  the  winds  and  rains.  His  shrine  at 
Itzamal  was  a  noted  resort  of  pilgrims  through- 
out the  whole  territory  occupied  by  the  tribes  of 
Mayan  stock.  From  the  fact  that  he  is  said  to 
have  come  from  the  East,  and  from  an  analysis 
of  his  various  titles,  among  which  are  'Lord  of 
the  Eye  of  the  Day,'  'Lord  of  the  Wheel  of  the 
Months,'  etc.,  some  scholars  conclude  that  Itzam- 
nA  is  a  personification  of  light. 

ITZEHOE,  6'tse-ho.  A  town  in  the  Province 
of  Sclileswig-Holstein,  Prus.sia,  situated  on  the 
Stiir,  32  miles  northwest  of  Hamburg  (Map: 
Prussia,  C  2).  It  contains  a  twelfth-century 
church,  a  Rathaus  dating  from  1605,  and  a  home 
for  the  aged,  founded  in  1240.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  sugar,  nets,  Portland  cement,  soap,, 
textiles,  iron,  chicory,  and  cigars.  Tliore  is  an 
extensive  trade  in  cereals,  cattle,  lumber,  and 
wine.  Population,  in  1890,  12,481 :  in  1000.  15,- 
649.  Itzchoe,  the  oldest  city  of  Holstcin.  had  its 
origin  in  a  castle  erected  at  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne as  a  harrier  against  the  Danes.  The 
town  received  Llibeck  rights  in  1238,  and  was  the 
residence  of  the  counts  of  Holstein. 

ITJKA,  I-OTcft.  A  town  and  the  coimty-seat  'if 
Ti.shomingo  County,  Miss.,  114  miles  east  by 
sfiuth  of  Memphis.  Tenn..  on  the  Memphis  an4 
riiarloston  Railroad  (Map:  Mississippi.  .1  1). 
It  is  known  for  its  mineral  sprinjrs.  and  has  a 
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coeducational  normal  institute.     Population,  in 
1890,  1019;  in  1900,  882. 

On  September  19,  1862,  during  the  Civil  War, 
it  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  a  Federal 
force  of  about  10,000  under  General  Rosecrans 
and  a  Confederate  force  of  about  12,000  under 
General  Price,  the  latter  retreating  during  the 
night,  though  neither  side  gained  any  decisive 
advantage.  Tlio  Federal  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  was  between  700  and  800,  and  the 
Confederate  loss  was  about  the  same. 

ItriitrS.  The  son  of  ^neas,  also  called  As- 
canius.  According  to  some,  the  son  of  Ascanius 
bore  the  name  of  lulus. 

I'VAN,  Russ.  pron.  *-viln'  (Russ.,  John).  The 
name  of  a  number  of  Russian  Czars,  of  whom 
the  most  notable  were  the  third  and  fourth  of 
the  name.— Ivan  III.,  the  Great  (14401505), 
succeeded  his  father,  Vasili  the  Blind,  in  1462, 
as  Grand  Prince  of  Muscovy,  a  title  of  pre- 
cedence that  had  been  admitted  by  several  of 
the  Russian  provinces  and  recognized  by  the 
Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde,  through  whose  fa- 
vor Moscow  had  risen  to  power.  In  spite  of 
two  centuries  of  struggle  with  jealous  neigh- 
bors, it  was  still  a  precarious  power  when 
Ivan  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty.  One  fruitful 
cause  of  Russian  weakness  had  been  the  division 
of  territories.  Ivan  successfully  undertook  to 
bring  back  under  one  sway  the  divided  posses- 
sions of  his  house.  In  1472  he  married  Sophia 
Palaeologus,  niece  of  the  last  Byzantine  Em- 
peror, and  she  "taught  him  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  autocracy."  From  this  time  the  double 
Imperial  eagle  of  Byzantium  took  its  place  in 
the  Russian  arms,  and  Russia  claimed  to  be  thn 
legitimate  successor  of  Constantinople  as  head  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  Greek  Church.  Ivan 
forced  to  submit  to  his  supremacy  the  rival 
princes  of  Tver,  Yaroslav,  Riazan,  and  Rostov, 
and  the  republics  of  Novgorod  the  Great  and 
Viatka.  With  Russia  well  consolidated,  Ivan 
was  powerful  enough  to  throw  off  the  Tatar 
yoke,  which  had  rested  upon  Russia  for  nearly 
two  centuries  and  a  half.  Ivan  then  turned 
against  Poland  and  Lithuania,  the  great  rivals  of 
Russia  on  the  west,  and  waged  two  indecisive 
wars,  which  resulted,  nevertheless,  in  reuniting 
to  Russia  some  of  its  ancient  territory.  Ivan 
opened  diplom.itic  relations  with  other  European 
countries,  sending  envoys  to  the  Emperor,  to 
Hungary,  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Pope,  and  tlie 
Sultan.  He  died  in  1505,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Vasili   (or  Basil). 

Ivan  IV.,  the  Terrible  (1530-84),  son  of  Vasili, 
■was  three  years  of  age  when  his  father  died,  his 
mother,  Helena  Glinski,  being  left  as  regent. 
She  died  in  1538.  and  the  Government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  turbulent  boyars,  the  chief  of  whom 
had  been  sovereign  princes  before  they  were  re- 
duced to  submission  and  made  Muscovite  cour- 
tiers by  Ivan's  immediate  predecessors.  The^e 
carried  affairs  with  a  high  hand  until  1543,  when 
Ivan,  under  the  influence  of  the  Metropolitan, 
Macarius.  overthrew  his  tyrants  and  became  the 
ma.ster  in  his  ovni  domains.  In  1547  he  took  the 
title  of  Czar  (q.v.).  His  marriage  with  Anns- 
tasia,  of  the  House  of  Romanoff  (q.v.),  prepared 
the  way  for  the  greatness  of  that  family.  After 
the  great  fire  of  ^loscow  and  the  ensuing  revolt 
of  the  penple  in  1547,  Ivan,  who  had  been  violent 
and  heedless   of   the   responsibilities   of  govern- 


ment, took  two  new  councilors,  Silvester,  a  priest, 
and  Adatcheff,a  man  of  the  people,  and  radically 
changed  his  ways.  The  organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  improved,  the  laws  were  codified, 
and  various  internal  improvements  were  made. 
In  1552  Kazan  was  conquered,  and  within  a  few 
years  the  last  remnant  of  the  Tatar  power  was 
gone,  the  conquest  of  Astrakhan  following  close 
upon  that  of  Kazan.  The  Cossacks  (q.v.)  of  the 
Iton  were  brought  imder  control  in  1553.  Eng- 
lish navigators,  seeking  a  northwest  passage 
through  the  Arctic  Ocean,  landed  on  the  shores 
of  the  White  Sea,  found  their  way  to  the  Court 
of  the  Czar,  were  well  received,  and  carried  back 
messages  to  England  which  led  to  the  opening 
of  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  between  Rus- 
sia and  England.  In  1558  Ivan  made  war  on 
the  Knights  Sword-bearers,  who  held  sway  in 
Livonia  and  other  Baltic  regions.  His  forces 
were  victorious,  and  Narva,  Dorpat,  and  many 
other  towns  fell  into  his  hands.  The  Knights 
Sword-bearers  obtained  the  support  of  Poland, 
to  which  power  they  ceded  Livonia.  In  1563 
Ivan  in  person  invaded  Lithuania  and  took  Po- 
lotsk, and  in  1666  the  Polish  King,  Sigismund 
Augustus,  was  forced  to  conclude  a  disadvanta- 
geous tnice.  About  the  time  that  Ivan  entered 
upon  these  wars,  Silvester  and  Adatcheff,  who 
had  been  drawn  into  Court  intrigues,  were  dis- 
graced and  imprisoned.  This  led  to  plots  against 
the  Court  on  the  part  of  their  friends.  Ivan 
took  prompt  measures  to  put  down  the  rebellious 
boyars,  but  this  was  not  accomplished  without 
many  executions  and  cruelties  which  have  given 
to  Ivan  IV.  his  well-known  sobriquet,  the  Ter- 
rible. By  1572  he  was  master  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  the  indiscriminate  executions  ceased. 
The  Krim  Tatars,  aided  by  the  Turks,  broke 
through  the  southern  frontiers  of  the  Muscovite 
territory  in  1569,  and  in  1571  they  advanced  to 
the  gates  of  Moscow.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  they  suffered  a  great  defeat.  Ivan 
stood  twice  as  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of 
Poland,  the  second  time  (1575)  being  defeated 
by  Stephen  Bflthory  (q.v.).  Under  this  able 
King  the  Poles  made  war  upon  Russia,  which  had 
at  the  same  time  to  contend  against  the  armies 
of  Sweden.  In  1582  peace  was  arranged  through 
the  mediation  of  a  Papal  emissary.  Ivan  lost 
Polotsk  and  his  conquests  on  the  Baltic,  from 
which  Russia  was  destined  to  be  shut  out  until 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  event  of  most 
lasting  influence  in  Ivan's  reign  was  the  beginning 
of  the  conquest  of  Siberia,  imder  the  Cossack  Yer- 
niak.  ( See  Siberia  ;  Yebmak  Timofeyeff.  )  Acts 
of  cruelty,  probably  unsurpassed  in  history,  are 
associated  with  Ivan's  name.  Upon  the  rebellious 
cities  of  Novgorod,  T\'er,  and  Moscow  he  wreaked 
the  most  sanguinary  vengeance,  and  in  fits  of 
passion  he  slaughtered  those  who  were  nearest  to 
him,  including  his  eldest  son  and  heir  (1581). 
These  outbursts  of  homicidal  fury  were  often  suc- 
ceeded by  moods  of  sincere  repentance,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  the  powerful  Czar,  of  his 
own  will,  performed  penance  for  his  sins  Ijeforo 
his  people.  Notwithstanding  his  bloodtliirsty  na- 
ture this  autocrat  was  not  altogether  without 
enlightened  notions  regarding  government,  and 
he  exerted  himself  to  raise  the  level  of  civili- 
zation among  his  people.  Ivan  was  married  seven 
times,  his  second  wife  being  a  Tatar  princess.  He 
died  in  I.')S4,  leaving  only  two  young  sons  ns  heirs 
of  the  turbulent  realm  his  severity  had  only  hi' If 
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soMned.  Consult:  Pferling,  Rome  et  Uoacou, 
l.Hl-19  (Paris,  1883) ;  id.,  Vn  nonce  dtt  Pape  en 
MoteoHe  (Paris,  1884).    See  Russia. 

I'VANHOE.  A  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(1819)  and  the  name  of  the  hero.  The  scene  is 
England  in  the  time  of  Richard  I. 

IVAN  rVANOVITCH,  «-van'  *-va'n6-vIcli 
(Russ.,  John  Johnson).  A  fictitious  personage 
trpical  of  Russian  character,  as  Brother  Jonathan 
and  Uncle  Sam  are  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  John  Bull  of  the  English.     See  Na- 

TIOSAJ.    XlCKNAMES. 

IVANOVO-VOZNESEirSK,  «-va'nA-vo  y&z'- 
nyj-sy^nsk'.  A  manufacturing  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  Government  of  Vladimir,  situated  on  the 
river  Uvod,  82  miles  by  rail  north  of  Vladimir 
(Map:  Russia,  F  3).  It  consists  of  the  village 
of  Ivanovo  on  the  right  hank  of  the  rivir,  and 
Voznesensk  on  the  left  bank,  incorporated  in  1871 
as  the  town  of  Ivanovo- Voznesensk.  It  is  an  im- 
portant centre  of  the  Russian  cotton  manufacture, 
which  gives  employment  to  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, not  only  of  the  town,  but  also  of  the 
surrounding  district.  There  are  also  large  cot- 
ton-printing establishments  in  the  town.  The 
annua]  pr<^uction  exceeds  $5,000,000.  Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk  is  connected  by  a  branch  line  with 
the  Moscow  and  Nizhni-Novgorod  Railway.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1897,  53,900.  Peter  the  Great  estab- 
lisfaed  here  the  first  cloth-weaving  mill  under 
foreign  management. 

IVES,  Levi  SnxntAW  (1797-1867).  An  Ameri- 
can theologian.  He  was  bom  at  Meriden,  Conn. ; 
was  brought  up  on  his  father's  farm  in  Turin, 
N.  Y.;  served  during  the  first  year  of  the  War  of 
1812,  and  studied  at  Hamilton  College;  but  in 
1819  left  the  Presbyterian  for  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  after  study  in  New  York  was  or- 
dained in  1823.  He  preached  at  Trinity  Church, 
Philadelphia,  from  1823  to  1827;  at  Christ 
Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1827 ;  and  in  Christ 
Church,  New  York,  until  1831,  when  he  became 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina.  There  his  Tractarian 
views  brought  him  into  trouble;  he  recanted,  but 
apain  embraced  them;  and  was  declared  deposed 
by  his  act  of  submission  to  the  Pope  in  1852.  His 
apologia.  The  Trials  of  a  Mind  in  Its  Progress 
to  Catholicism,  was  published  in  1854.  Ives  be- 
came professor  in  Saint  Joseph's  Seminary,  and 
was  prominent  in  the  charitable  work  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

tVXZA.,  or  IBIZA,  ^Bt-tht.  The  larger  of  the 
two  Pityusse  Isles  of  the  Balearic  group,  belong- 
ing to  Spain  (Map:  Spain,  F  3).  It  is  situated 
alniit  60  miles  from  the  mainland  and  56  miles 
southwest  of  the  island  of  Majorca.  Area, 
about  330  square  miles.  The  island  is  mountain- 
<ns  and  well  wooded,  with  fertile  valleys.  The 
principal  industry  is  the  production  of  salt  by 
the  evaporation  of  sea-water  led  into  large  shal- 
low lagoons.  The  population  was  23.648  in  1000. 
The  chief  town,  Iviza,  on  the  southeastern  coast. 
I  has  a  fair  harbor,  and  a  large  trade  in  salt,  of 
which  it  exports  80,000  tons  annually.  Popula- 
tion, in  1900.  6404. 

IVO  or  CHABTSES,  shRr'tr'.  Saint  (c.l040- 
1116).  A  mediapval  Churchman,  Bishop  of  (Thar- 
tres,  sometimes  called  Yvo  Camotensis.  He  was 
bom  in  Beauvais,  studied  at  Bee,  rose  to  the 
provostship  of  the  Canonry  of  Saint  (Juentin 
in  BeauvaisT,  and  in  lOflO  was  con 
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of  Cihartres  by  Pope  Urban  II.  He  died  at 
Chartres,  December  23,  1116.  Ivo  is  one  of  the 
heroic  figures  in  French  mediseval  history,  ap- 
pearing now  as  the  dauntless  opponent  of  royal 
injustice,  and  now  as  the  equally  determined  foe 
to  clerical  wrongdoing.  In  Urban  II.  and  his 
successor.  Paschal  II.,  he  had  warm  friends  and 
protectors.  He  figures  in  the  great  investiture 
controversy  of  his  time  as  one  of  the  mediating 
and  mollifying  forces,  endeavoring  to  see  that 
both  Church  and  State  were  properly  treated. 
(See  Investitube.)  He  compiled  a  collection  of 
canon  law  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
precedents  to  Gratian's.  His  letters  are  one  of 
the  sources  for  the  history  of  his  time;  a  French 
translation  was  published  at  Chartres,  1885.  His 
works  are  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.,  clxi.,  clxii. 

rVOBY  (OF.  ivurie,  ivoire,  Fr.  ivoire,  It. 
avario,  ML.  ebureum,  from  Lat.  eiur,  ivory,  from 
Egypt,  aftfi,  &h,  Copt.  c6ott,  e6u,  elephant).  The 
name  formerly  given  to  the  main  substance  of  the 
teeth  of  all  animals,  but  it  is  now  restricted  to  that 
modification  of  dentine  or  tooth-substance  which 
in  transverse?  sections  shows  lines  of  different 
colors  running  in  circular  arcs,  and  forming  by 
their  decussation  minute  lozenge-shaped  spaces. 
By  this  character,  which  is  represented  by  every 
portion  of  any  transverse  section  of  an  elephant's 
tusk,  true  ivory  may  be  distinguished  from  every 
other  kind  of  tooth-substance,  and  from  every 
counterfeit,  whether  derived  from  tooth  or  bone. 
Although  no  other  teeth,  except  those  of  the 
elephant,  present  this  characteristic,  many  other 
animals,  such  as  the  walrus,  narwhal,  and  hippo- 
potamus, possess  teeth,  horns,  or  tusks  which, 
from  their  large  size  and  from  their  density,  can 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  arts  as  those 
for  which  true  ivory  is  employed.  In  the  case 
of  the  elephant  the  tusk  is  formed  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  upper  incisor,  while  the  tusk  of 
the  hippopotamus  and  other  animals  is'  a  pro- 
longed canine.  Perhaps  with  the  ancients  'ivory* 
was  used  in  the  broader  sense,  for  Pliny  tells  us 
that  in  Ethiopia  ivory  was  so  plentiful  that  it 
was  used  for  door-posts,  fences,  and  cattle-stalls. 
The  ivory  of  the  tusks  of  the  African  elephant 
is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  manu- 
facturer, cm  account  of  its  greater  density  and 
whiteness.  The  tusks  are  yellow  or  brown  on  the 
outside,  but  inside  are  snowy  white.  The  tusks 
are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  few  ounces  in  weight  to 
more  than  100  pounds  each.  Russia  obtains  large 
quantities  from  the  tusks  of  fossil  elephants. 
This  product,  called  fossil  ivory,  is  composed  of 
calcium  phosphate,  64;  organic  matter,  24; 
water,  11.15;  calcium  carbonate,  0.10.  There  are 
various  chemical  processes  by  which  it  may  be 
dyed  various  colors,  as  black,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
red,  and  violet.  Ivory  articles  can  be  made  flexi- 
ble and  semi-transparent  by  immersion  in  a  solu- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.130, 
till  they  become  translucent.  They  are  then  to  be 
taken  out,  washed  with  water,  and  dried  with  a 
soft  cloth,  when  they  are  found  to  be  as  flexible 
as  leather.  They  harden  on  exposure  to  dry  air, 
but  resume  their  pliancy  when  immersed  in  hot 
water.  The  opacity  and  elasticity  of  old  ivory 
may  sometimes  be  restored  by  boiling  it  in  gela- 
tin, but  no  satisfactory  method  for  restoring 
its  whiteness  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant  have  from  veir  early 
periods  constituted  an  important  article  of  trade. 
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in  consequence  of  their  great  beauty  as  a  ma- 
terial for  ornamental  manufactures,  and  even 
works  of  fine  art.  Ivory  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Solomon  had  a  throne  of 
ivory  and  gold.  The  Egyptians  and  .4ssyrian:i 
made  much  use  of  this  material  in  ornamental 
work.  With  the  Greeks  it  became  a  most  im- 
portant material,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  sculp- 
tor Phidias  a  statue  was  produced  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  of  such  marvelous  beauty  and 
imposing  majesty  that  it  was  considered  a  mis- 
fortune to  die  without  having  seen  it.  The 
pupils  of  Phidias  made  many  of  these  colossal 
images  (chryselephantine  statues),  the  bodies 
being  in  ivory  and  the  drapery  in  gold.  It  was 
also  extensiveljr  used  by  the  Romans,  who  were 
supplied  from  Africa,  and  by  them  its  use  was 
diffused  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 

During  the  Renaissance  ivory  was  much  used 
for  inlaid  work  in  furniture,  and  the  art  of 
carving  it  was  brought  to  a  high  state  of  skill. 
Casketo,  statuettes,  mirror-cases,  chess-men,  and 
many  other  articles  were  made  of  this  material. 
The  town  of  Dieppe  in  France  has  had  its  ivory 
factories  since  the  fifteenth  century.  At  present  the 
demand  for  ivory  ia  increasing,  owing  to  the 
great  taste  and  skill  of  some  of  the  artists  who 
work  in  this  material,  and,  as  .the  supply  in- 
creases but  very  slowly,  it  is  likely  to  become 
very  costly.  The  art  of  working  in  ivory  doubt- 
less had  its  origin  in  India,  where  it  has  always 
been  a  much  valued  material.  In  China  and 
Japan,  especially  the  former  country,  the  deco- 
rative value  of  ivory  is  highly  prized,  and  an 
infinite  care  and  patience  are  shown  by  the 
Chinese  in  his  carving  on  this  material. 

In  Europe  and  America,  however,  ivory  has 
many  uses  and  a  very  high  commercial  value, 
outside  the  realm  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  manu- 
factured principally  into  billiard  -  balls,  piano- 
keys,  combs,  knife-handles,  and  numerous  fancy 
articles.  Ivory  is  diflicult  to  cut,  requiring  the 
hardest  and  sharpest  tools,  but  it  is  easily  sawed 
or  filed.  Large  plates  of  veneer  are  obtained  by 
cutting  a  spiral  shaving  round  the  tusks  with 
what  is  known  as  a  'reciprocating  saw.'  It  is 
polished  with  various  powders.  Every  scrap  of 
material  is  saved  in  the  manufacture  of  ivory, 
the  scraps,  shavings,  and  dust  being  converted 
into  ivory  black  or  artists'  pigments. 

The  tusks  of  the  African  elephant  furnish  at 
once  the  greatest  and  best  parts  of  the  ivory  of 
ccmmcfce,  very  little  now  coming  from  India. 
African  tusks  sometimes  reach  a  length  of  9  feet 
and  weigh  100  pounds  or  more.  Those  of  the 
Indian  elephant  are  smaller,  averaging  under  50 
pounds.  Tusks  of  extinct  mammotlis  have  been 
found  12  feet  long  and  weigliing  200  pounds. 
Africa  e.xports  about  1,764.000  pounds  of  ivory 
annually,  the  product  being  distributed  as  follows: 
Zanzibar,  441,000  pounds;  Niger  territories,  186,- 
000  pounds;  Gaboon,  Lagos,  etc.,  165,000  pounds; 
Mozambique,  220,000  pounds;  Loanda  and  Ben- 
guela,  221,000  pounds;  Cape  Colony.  110,000 
pounds;  Egypt,  331,000  pounds;  Red  Sea  Coast, 
110,000  pounds.  The  principal  markets  are  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  and  Antwerp. 

IVORT,  Vegetable.  The  fruit  of  a  hand- 
some palm,  Phytele}ihas  Macrooarpa,  which  grows 
in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  on  Ihe  banks  of  the  river 
Magdalena,  and  in  other  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica.    The   stem   is   short   and   procumbent,   but 


from  its  crown  is  developed  a  magnificent  tuft 
of  light-green  pinnated  leaves,  which  rise  like 
immense  ostrich-feathers  to  a  height  of  from  30 
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to  40  feet.  Tlie  flowers  are  on  a  crowded  spadix, 
and  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla.  The  fruit, 
which  is  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  consists  of 
six  or  more  four-celled  aggregated  drupes,  and 


a,  RVTS  IN  busk;  b,  a  bbzllsd  rut. 

contains  numerous  somewhat  triangular  nuts  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg.  The  kernels  of  these  nuts, 
called  corrozzo  nuts  in  commerce,  are  so  hard 
and  white,  and  resemble  ivory  so  greatly,  that 
the  name  vegetable  ivory  is  particularly  appli- 
cable. They  have  of  late  come  into  extensive  use 
with  turners  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  um- 
brella-handles, and  small  trinkets. 

IVOBY,  Sir  James  (1765-1842).  A  Scotch 
mathematician,  born  at  Dundee,  and  educated  at 
the  University  of  Saint  Andrews,  where  he  ex- 
hibited special  proficiency  in  mathematics,  and 
graduated  M.A.  in  1784.  In  1786,  after  further 
study  at  Edinburgh,  he  abandoned  the  theological 
career  for  which  he  was  preparing,  taught  in  the 
Dundee  Academy  for  three  years,  and  from  178!) 
to  1804  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  as  man- 
ager and  partner  of  a  flax-spinning  mill.  In  his 
leisure  hours,  however,  he  continued  his  mathe- 
matical studies;  became  known  by  learned  con- 
tributions to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh; 
and  in  1804  received  the  appointment  of  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  College, 
then  at  Marlow,  Buckinghamshire.  He  retired 
in  1819  on  a  pension  which  was  augmented  in 
1831,  when  he  was  knighted.  His  essays  and 
memoirs,  published  from  1796  to  1842,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Edinburgh 
and  London,  evince  remarkable  and  acute  analyt- 
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ical  power.  His  resolution  of  the  attractions  of 
ellipsoids,  enunciated  in  1809,  has  been  known 
ever  since  as  'Ivory's  theorem.'  In  1814  he  re- 
ceived the  Copley  Medal  from  the  Royal  Society 
for  "a  new  method  of  determining  a  comet's 
orbit;"  in  1826  the  royal  medal  for  a  paper  on 
refractions,  which  was  eulogized  by  Laplace  for 
its  masterly  analysis;  and  again  in  1839  the 
royal  medal  for  his  "Theory  of  Astronomical  Re- 
fractions." He  was  elected  to  honorary  member- 
ship in  the  most  learned  societies  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  lands. 

rVOKTBILIi.  The  great  Southern  woodpeck- 
er {Campephilus  principalis),  now  confined  to 
the  cypress  swamps  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  near- 
ly extinct.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  trib«, 
and  so  impressed  Linn6  by  its  size  (length,  20 
inches)  sad  grandeur,  that  he  called  it  'prince.' 
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BBAO  or  nroBTBlLL. 

Its  plumage  is  glossy  black,  with  the  secondary 
and  shorter  primaries  pure  white,  and  a  white 
stripe  down  each  side  of  the  neck  and  along  the 
scapulars,  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 
The  long  crest  of  the  male  is  scarlet,  but  that  of 
the  female  is  bluish-black;  the  bill  is  ivory-yel- 
low, straight,  and  chisel-like,  capable  of  drilling 
holes  in  hard  wood,  and  reaching  the  deeply 
buried  grubs  upon  which  it  mainly  feeds.  T^is 
fine  species  was  formerly  a  resident  from  the  Po- 
tomac and  Ohio  rivers  southward,  and  the  early 
ornithologists  have  much  to  say  of  it.  Audubon 
lays  its  food  included  grapes,  and  that  its  nest 
was  a  hole,  like  that  of  other  woodpeckers,  dug 
by  the  alternate  labor  of  both  mates,  always  in  a 
living  tree.  He  remarks  its  graceful  flight — ^the 
bird  seems  merely  to  swing  itself  from  the  top 
of  one  tree  to  that  of  another  in  an  elegantly 
curved  line;  and  describes  its  notes  as  clear, 
loud,  yet  v?ry  plaintive.  These  birds  were  never 
very  numerous,  since  they  were  constantly  killed 
by  the  Indians,  who  valued  highly  their  heads  as 
ornaments  and  as  symbols  of  dignity  and  courage. 
The  frontiersmen,  with  barbaric  love  of  color, 
copied  the  custom,  and  adorned  their  shot- 
pouches  and  caps  with  the  gaudy  crests,  and 
Ignorant  Southern  fanners  killed  them  and  all 
woodpeckers  tinder  the  mistaken  notion  that  they 
were  destroying  the  forest  trees. 

rVOBY-OABVINQ.  Under  this  head  must  be 
included  sculpture  in  bone,  in  vegetable,  in  wal- 
rus or  narwhal  ivory,  and  in  fossil  ivory,  as  well 
as  that  carved  in  the  ivory  of  the  elephant.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  whole  subject  of  delicate  and 
minute  ornamental  carving,  except  as  done  in 
wood  and  in  fine  hard  stones.  Pieces  of  reindeer- 
horn,  aa  well  as  bone,  are  found  with  incised 
carvings  on  them  under  prehistoric  remains;  but 
horn  is  not  often  cut  with  the  sharp  tool  for 


decorative  purposes;  it  is  usually  softened  and 
molded.  In  Egyptian  tombs  there  have  been 
found  statuettes,  handles  of  weapons,  boxes,  and 
the  like,  very  delicately  sculptured;  and  others 
have  been  found  in  Nineveh,  especially  tablets 
carved  with  significant  figures  in  low  relief. 
Some  of  the  Egyptian  pieces  were  of  a  time  as 
early  as  2000  B.C. ;  those  of  Nineveh,  of  the  tenth 
century  b.c.  The  most  famous  use  of  ivory  in 
antiquity  was  in  connection  with  the  chrysele- 
phantine (q.v.)  statues,  of  which,  however,  no 
remains  are  left. 

There  are  many  carved  ivories  of  the  later 
Roman  Imperial  time;  consular  diptychs  and 
other  tablets  for  writing,  with  bas-reliefs  at  the 
top  and  on  the  back.  The  history  of  sculpture 
during  the  times  of  degeneration  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eighth  century  can  best  be  studied  by 
means  of  these  small  but  highly  finished  works. 
Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  the  diptychs  were 
still  made,  and  there  was  much  use  of  ivory  in 
book-covers,  as  in  the  later  Middle  Ages. 

The  earlier  Middle  Ages  used  oblong  caskets, 
made  of  solid  blocks  of  ivory  on  the  exterior,  or 
of  bone;  or,  in  some  cases,  made  of  wood,  which 
was  concealed  b^  the  carved  plates  of  ivory  which 
cover  the  exterior.  The  backs  of  mirrors  also 
and  mirror-cases  were  made  of  this  material,  and 
elaborately  carved  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 
Purely  devotional  objects,  too,  were  made,  such 
as  shrines,  tabernacles,  and  the  like;  and  dip- 
tychs mounted  with  silver  or  silver-gilt  hinges 
and  clasps  were  manufactured  for  travelers,  in 
which  the  preferred  scenes  and  incidents  were 
represented;  thus,  one  might  be  devoted  to  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  and  another  to  the  legend  of 
some  saint.  The  heads  of  pastoral  staves  and 
crosiers  are  sometimes  of  this  material  and 
elaborately  carved.  The  finest  pieces  of  medieval 
work  in  these  materials  are,  however,  the  ad- 
mirable statuettes,  such  as  those  of  the  Madonna 
holding  the  Child,  one  of  which,  small  but  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  is  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum;  while  another,  perhaps  the  fin- 
est ivory  carving  known,  is  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
little  Church  of  Saint  Pons,  at  Villeneuve-Ies- 
Avignon  on  the  RhOne.  This  astonishing  piece 
is  admirably  adorned  with  delicate  painting  and 
gilding;  it  is  of  unusually  great  size,  and  belongs 
to  the  finest  sculpture  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

A  few  pieces  of  carved  ivory  and  bone  of  Sara- 
cenic or  Moorish  work  have  reached  Europe; 
but  of  Asiatic  art,  by  far  the  best  known  and 
the  most  valuable  is  that  of  China  and  Japan. 
Japanese  art  seems  indeed  to  have'  followed  its 
strong  predilection  for  minuteness  in  undertak- 
ing the  artistic  treatment  of  very  small  masses 
of  these  hard  materials.  The  little  netsukes  are 
more  often  of  ivory  than  of  any  other  substance, 
and  their  almost  infinite  variety  and  their 
spirited  character  are  well  known.  Less  known 
are  the  highly  wrought  boxes  carved  with  re- 
liefs, both  high  and  low,  and  adorned  with  little 
figures  in  the  round  which  serve  as  knobs  for  the 
cover,  or  even  for  the  feet  of  the  piece. 

In  modern  Europe,  beginning  with  the  six- 
teenth century,  portraits  in  relief  were  common ; 
these  being  carved  in  ivory  with  great  fineness, 
and  sometimes  delicately  colored  in  the  costume, 
the  eyes  and  hair,  and  the  accessories.  The  whole 
school  of  ivory-carving  is  known  by  the  name  of 
'Dieppe  ivories,'  the.se  being  generally  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  most  commonly  portrait 
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busts  or  statuettes  of  mythological  or  Christian 
subject.  Consult :  Wyatt,  Xotioea  of  Sculpture  in 
Ivory  (London,  1856)  ;  Maskell,  Ivories,  Ancient 
and  Uediaval  (ib.,  1875);  Graeven,  Priihohriat- 
liche  und  mittelalterliche  Elfenheinvcerke  (Vien- 
na, 1901). 

rVOBY  COAST.  A  French  possession  in 
West  Africa,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  French 
Colony  of  Senegal  and  the  French  Military  Ter- 
ritories (about  parallel  10°  N.),  on  the  east  by 
the  British  Gold  Coast,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  and  on  the  west  by  Liberia.  The  length 
of  shore-line  is  about  400  miles,  with  Cape  Pal- 
mas  on  the  west.  The  area  is  estimated  at  125,500 
square  miles.  The  coast  is  flat,  and  bordered  in  the 
eastern  part  along  the  gulf  by  lagoons,  of  which 
the  Grand  Lahou,  the  Grand  Bassam,  and  the 
Assini  are  the  largest.  The  only  good  approach 
for  ships  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Komoe.  The 
coast  strip  is  generally  about  35  miles  wide. 
The  plateau  of  the  interior  is  covered  to  a  large 
extent  with  impassable  forests — the  chief  mate- 
rial resource  of  the  colony,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ploratioii  and  development  The  forest  region 
is  interspersed  with  large  stretches  of  savannas, 
which  characterize  especially  the  Baule  district. 
Tlie  country  becomes  gradually  higher  through 
the  Kong  territory,  being  highest  in  the  Mina, 
the  region  of  the  northern  boundary.  The  Caval- 
ly  River  forms  the  western  boundary.  The  Ban- 
dama,  Sassandra,  Songan,  and  Tanno  are  the 
other  rivers,  none  of  them  of  much  commercial 
"value. 

The  climate  is  generally  hot  and  imhealthful. 
The  year  is  divided  into  four  seasons.  The  main 
rainy  season  lasts  from  March  to  July,  with  a 
mean  temperature  of  nearly  82°  F. ;  a  short  dry 
season  continues  through  August  and  September, 
with  a  mean  temperature  of  79° ;  during  October 
and  November  there  are  rains  again,  and  a  rise 
in  the  average  temperature  to  over  81°;  in  De- 
cember the  hot  and  dry  season  sets  in,  with  a 
mean  temperature  of  over  82°.  The  vegetation 
is  exceedingly  rich,  and  the  forests  abound  with 
coffee  and  resinous  plants,  oil-palms,  and  dye- 
wooils.  The  chief  products  of  the  colony  are  palm 
oil  and  kernels,  mahogany,  and  rubber.  Ivory  and 
gold-dust  are  also  exported.  The  natives  cultivate 
com  and  rice.  Coffee  cultivation  promises  to 
be  important.  The  commerce  has  increased  re- 
markablv  during  the  last  few  vears.  having  risen 
from  $5*38,480  in  1890  to  $3,311,000  in  1900,  the 
exports  for  the  latter  year  amounting  to  $1,558,- 
390.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  trade  is  with 
France.  Grand  Bassam  and  Grand  Lahou  are 
the  chief  commercial  points,  the  former  having 
direct- communication  with  France.  The  colony 
is  administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  an 
administrative  council.  The  local  Government  is 
under  the  Governor-General  of  French  West  Af- 
rica (q.v.).  The  colony  :s  divided  into  fo\irtecn 
circles.  The  budget  balanced  in  1901  at  $368,244, 
and  the  colony  is  self-supporting.  The  scat  of 
administration  is  Bingerville.  formerly  called 
AdjsmC.  Official  estimates  place  the  population 
at  2,2.50.000.  The  chief  tribes  on  the  coast  are 
the  Apollonians  and  the  Los.  The  tribes  of  the 
forest  region  are  on  a  very  low  plane  of  civiliza- 
tion, cannibalism  being  practiced  in  some  parts. 

French  occupation  of  the  Ivory  Coast  dates 
from  1842.  Forts  were  then  established  at  Grand 
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Bassam,  Assini,  and  Dalu.  They  were  evacuated 
in  1870,  and  reoccupied  in  1885,  when  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  interior  was  begun.  As  a  result 
of  Captain  Binger's  expedition  during  1885-87, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  interior  came  under 
the  protectorate  of  France,  and  with  the  con- 
quest of  Samory's  domains  after  a  five  years' 
resistance  French  supremacy  became  practically 
established  over  the  entire  eountrj'. 

Consult:  Wahl,  Houvelle  giographie  ginfrate 
de  la  France  et  lea  colonies  ( Paris,  1901 )  ;  Petit, 
Les  colonies  francaises  (Paris,  1901). 

IVOBY-SHELL.  A  gastropod  of  the  genus 
Eburna,  so  called  from  -its  white,  solid,  smooth 
shell.  The  epidermis  is  usually  wanting.  The 
white  shell  is  sometimes  spotted  with  dark  red, 
and  the  animal  is  spotted  like  the  shell.  The 
species  inhabit  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  as 
well  as  the  coasts  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Japafi,  China,  and  Australia. 

IVSEA,  *-vra'd.  A  city  in  the  Province  of 
Turin,  Italy,  38  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Turin, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  which  is 
crossed  here  by  a  Roman  bridge  (Map:  Italy, 
B  2 ) .  It  has  an  extensive  castle,  now  used  as  a 
prison,  and  a  cathedral  (often  restored),  a  semi- 
nary, a  lyceum,  and  a  gymnasium.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.  Ivrea  markets  wine,  grain,  and 
fruit,  spins  silk  and  weaves  cotton,  and  has  iron- 
works and  dye-works.  The  ancient  Eporedia  was 
colonized  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  100,  to  command 
the  roads  over  the  Great  and  Little  Saint  Ber- 
nard. The  town  was  the  capital  of  the  Mar- 
graviate  of  Ivrea  which  Charlemagne  substituted 
for  the  Lombard  Duchy.  The  margraves  of  Ivrea, 
Berengar  II.,  his  son,  Adalbert  II.,  and  Arduin 
of  Ivrea,  were  raised  to  the  Italian  throne.  The 
last  was  finally  obliged  to  yield  before  Henry  II., 
who  in  1019  annexed  the  margraviate  to  the  Em- 
pire. In  1248  Ivrea  was  given  as  a  fief  to  Count 
Thomas  of  Savoy,  to  whose  posterity  it  de- 
scended. The  French  captured  the  town  in  1554, 
1641,  and  1704.  From  1800  to  1814  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  French  Department  of  Doire  (Ital. 
Dora).  Population  (commune),  in  1881,  10,413; 
in  1901,  11,528. 

rVB.T-LA-BATAIXI,E,  S'vrJ'  1ft  bft'tl'y*.  A 
village  of  France  in  the  Department  of  Eure,  on 
the  river  Eure,  40  miles  west  of  Paris  (Map: 
France,  J  3).  It  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  the 
great  victory  of  Henry  IV.  of  Navarre,  March  14, 
1590,  over  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  which  has  been 
commemorated  by  an  obelisk  as  well  as  by  its 
name.  La  Bataille.  It  has  manufactures  of 
paints,  billiard-balls,  and  musical  instruments. 
Population,  in  1001,  1034. 

IVBT-SITB-SEINE,  sur-sftn'.  A  manufac- 
turing town  of  France,  in  the  Department  of 
Seine,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
one  mile  above  Paris  (Map:  Paris  and  Vicinity). 
It  lies  just  outside  the  fortifications  of  Paris, 
and  its  own  forts  form  part  of  the  defenses 
of  the  capital.  It  has  increased  rapidly  in  popu- 
lation and  importance  during  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, o>ving  to  its  numerous  industrial  establish- 
ments, among  others  the  great  workshops  of  the 
Orleans  Railroad.  Its  principal  manufactures 
are  musical  instruments,  soap,  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts.    Population,  in  1901,  28,585. 

IV y  (AS.  ifig,  OHG.  eharvi,  ehah,  ebahewi, 
Ger.  Epheu,  of  uncertain  origin).    A  name  ap- 
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plied  to  a  number  of  climbing,  creeping,  and 
trailing  plants,  among  them  the  English  or  com- 
mon ivy,  Boston  or  Japanese  ivy,  Virginia  creep- 
er, ground-ivy,  and  poison-ivy.  The  common  ivy 
(kedera  Ueiix)  is  a  well-known  native  of  Eu- 
lope,  rare  in  the  northern  coimtries,  which  has 
been  extensively  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  Its  long,  creeping,  branched  stem,  which 
climbs  on  trees  and  walls  to  a  great  height,  and 
closely  adheres  to  even  very  hard  substances  by 
means  of  abundant  rootlets  which  it  develops 
along  its  whole  length,  acquires  in  very  aged 
plants  the  thickness  of  a  man's  neck.  Its  five- 
lobed,  shining,  stalked,  evergreen  leaves,  clothing 
bare  walls  with  green  luxuriance,  serve  to  throw 
off  rain,  and  thi  rootlets  of  the  stem  extract 
moisture  from  the  walls  to  which  they  cling,  con- 
trary to  a  common  prejudice  that  ivy  tends  to 
produce  dampness  in  walls.  It  injures  trees 
principally  by  constriction.  The  flowering  branches 
of  ivy  have  ovate,  entire  leaves,  very  different 
from  the  others.  Its  small  greenish  flowers  are 
produced  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the 
small  black  berries  are  ripened  in  the  following 
year.  The  berries  are  eagerly  eaten  by  many 
birds,  although  they  have  a  pungent  taste,  and 
contain  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  called  hederin 
and  an  acid  called  hederic  acid,  which  are  also 
found  in  a  gummy  exudation  obtained  by  in- 
cisions from  the  stem  and  occasionally  used  in 
varnish-making  and  in  medicine  as  a  depilatory 
and  a  stimulant.  In  Egypt  the  ivy  was  sacred  to 
Osiris,  in  Greece  to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  whose 
thyrsus  was  represented  as  surrounded  with  ivy; 
the  Romans  mingled  it  in  the  laurel  crowns  of 
their  poets. 
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Several  varieties  of  ivy  are  planted  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  of  which  that  generally  known 
in  Great  Britain  as  Irish  ivy  and  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  as  English  ivy  is  particularly 
esteemed  for  its  large  leaves  and  luxuriant 
growth.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  Canary 
Iiles.  Ivy  grows  readily  from  cuttings.  Bedera 
vmleUifera,  referred  by  some  botani.<its  to  Os- 
mooylon  amhoinente,  a  native  of  Amboyna,  is 
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said  to  produce  a  finely  aromatic  wood;  and 
Hedera  terebinthinacea,  by  some  botanists  called 
Beptapleurum  steltatum,  a  Ceylonese  species, 
yields  a  resinous  substance  which  smells  like 
turpentine.  The  Boston  or  Japanese  ivy  (Vt(t« 
inconstans  or  Ampelopsis  tricuspidata)  and  the 
Virginia  creeper  (V'itw.  hederaoea  or  Ampelop- 
sis quinquefolia)  belong  to  the  same  natural 
order  aa  the  grape.  They  are  shrubby,  hardy 
ornamental  climben,  cling  by  tendrils  opposite 
the  leaves,  and  are  especially  attractive  in  their 
autumnal  coloration.  The  Boston  ivy  has  three- 
lobed  or  trifoliate  leaves,  the  Virginia  creeper 
five  leaflets  upon  rather  long  petioles.  The  Bos- 
ton ivy  clings  closely  to  walls,  is  of  rapid  growth, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  hardy  vines  for  city  grow- 
ing. The  ground-ivy  {Nepeta  Qleckoma)  is  a 
plant  of  the  mint  family  that  trails  over  the 
ground.  The  poison- ivy  or  poison-oak  {Rhua 
Toxicodendron)  somewhat  resembles  the  Virginia 
creeper  in  the  appearance  of  its  leaves,  and  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  it  Its  leaflets,  how- 
ever, are  three  in  number,  and  are  not  palmately 
arranged  upon  a  common  leafstalk.  This  plant 
possesses  an  irritant  poison,  and  bathing  the 
affected  parts  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lead 
acetate  is  highly  recommended  as  a  remedy.  Ac- 
cording to  some  botanists,  the  name  Rhus  Toxi- 
codendron should  be  applied  to  a  small  southern 
shrub,  and  Rhus  radicans  to  the  common  form. 
The  German  ivy  {itynoxys  cordifolia,  or  Senecio 
scandens)  is  a  plant  belonging  to  the  family 
Composite. 

IVT  IiANE  CHiTJB.  A  club  founded  in  174d 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  Its  meetings  were  held  at  the 
King's  Head,  in  Ivy  Lane,  London.     See  Clubs. 

rVT  OWIi.  A  fanciful  name  for  the  English 
tawny  owl  (Sj/rium  aluco),  which  frequents  ivy- 
grown  ruins.    See  Owl. 

TWAkTJUA,  g-wdTcSS-rik,  ToMOitl,  Prince 
( 1835-83 ) .  A  Japanese  statesman,  bom  in  Kioto, 
of  one  of  the  illustrious  families  of  the  great 
Ihlinamoto  (q.v.)  clan.  He  became  a  Chamber- 
lain in  the  Imperial  household  of  the  Mikado 
Komei  (1847-66),  father  of  the  present  Emperor, 
Mutsuhito  (q.v.).  He  was  one  of  the  88  out  of 
the  total  number  of  136  kug6,  or  Court  nobles, 
who  opposed  the  opening  of  the  ports  to  foreign 
commerce.  In  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  troubled 
politics  of  the  time,  Iwftkura  fell  into  disgrace 
and  was  banished.  Later  he  became  the  agent 
and  firm  ally  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and 
was  the  means  of  carrying  through  the  palace 
revolution  of  January,  1868,  by  wliich  the  men 
in  the  progressive  party  got  possession  of  the 
person  of  the  Emperor  and  reconstructed  the 
Government.  In  this  Iwftkura  became  one  of 
the  highest  officers,  and  thenceforth  one  of  the 
chief  progressive  leaders  of  the  Empire,  carrying 
through  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  with 
vigor  and  wisdom.  He  never  saw  a  foreigner 
until  middle  life;  yet  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  he  proved  himself  a  match  for  the  for- 
eign envoys,  and  in  1872  led  the  great  embassy  to 
the  treaty  powers  of  the  world  to  secure  if  pos- 
sible some  modification  of  the  treaties  with  them. 
On  his  return  he  opposed  the  proposed  war  with 
Korea,  and  carried  through  the  measure  which 
commuted  the  hereditary  pensions  of  the  samurai 
(q.v.),  by  which  the  Treasury  was  relieved  of 
heavy  financial  burdens  and  the  nation  enabled 
to  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  development.    On 
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the  night  of  January  14,  1873,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  nine  assassins  to  kill  him,  but  he 
escaped.  He  remained  the  Mikado's  chief  coun- 
cilor until  his  death.  Uis  son,  Prince  IwAkura 
Tomosada,  became  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Court. 

rWEIN,  6'wftn.  (1)  A  knight  of  Arthur's 
Round  Table,  whose  story  was  used  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Chrestien  de  Troyes  in  his  Chevalier 
au  Lion.  Iwein  kills  a  knight  at  an  enchanted 
spring,  and  marries  his  widow,  Landine;  but 
leaves  her,  promising  to  return  in  a  year.  Fail- 
ing to  keep  his  word,  he  loses  Landine's  love,  and, 
becoming  insane,  wanders  about  until,  after  many 
adventures,  he  is  again  reconciled  with  Landine. 
(2)  The  most  important  and  complete  work  of 
Hartmann  von  Aue.  It  is  an  independent  and 
free  adaptation  of  Chrestien  de  Troyes's  Chevalier 
au  Lion. 

IZI'ON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'mar).  In  Greek 
legend,  a  king  of  the  Lapithie  (q.v.).  He  mar- 
ried Dia,  the  daughter  of  Deloneus,  and  later 
by  treachery  caused  his  death.  When  no  one 
would  purify  him  from  the  murder  he  prayed  to 
Zeus,  who  pardoned  him,  invited  him  to  his 
table,  and  gave  him  immortality.  Intoxicated 
by  the  nectar,  he  sought  to  seduce  Hera,  but  was 
deceived  by  a  cloud  in  her  image,  and  by  this 
became  father  of  the  centaui-s  (q.v.).  As  a 
punishment  he  was  fastened  by  serpent  bonds 
to  a  fiery  wheel  perpetually  rolling  through  the 
air.  Later  writers  transferred  the  scene  of  his 
punishment  to  Tartarus.  The  story  is  later  than 
the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poetry. 

IXTAPALAPA,  e'stA-pA-la'pft.  A  suburb  of 
Mexico  City  (Map,  Mexico,  D  9).  It  was  an  im- 
portant place  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by 
Cortes.    Population,  about  5000. 

IZTLILXOCHITL  H.,  tet-lM'sA-che't'l 
(C.1500-C.1550).  A  chief  of  the  Tezcucans.  the 
most  civilized  among  the  primitive  races  of  Mex- 
ico. Ixtlilxochitl  was  the  son  of  the  famous  King 
Netzahualpilli,  and  at  his  father's  death  (1516) 
he  disputed  the  right  of  his  elder  brother  to  the 
throne,  seeking  help  to  establish  himself  as 
King  (1520)  from  the  Spaniards,  who  had  ar- 
rived to  begin  their  career  of  conquest.  He  sup- 
ported them  throughout,  thus  gaining  the  hatred 
of  other  native  princes,  of  his  kindred,  the  Aztecs, 
and  even  of  his  own  people;  but  he  persevered, 
and,  according  to  Cortfs,  brought  50.000  follow- 
ers to  aid  in  the  Spanish  siege  of  Mexico.  After 
its  fall  he  became  a  Christian,  with  the  new 
name  Hernftn'  Cort<?s,  and  his  godfather  took 
him  with  himself  to  Hibueras  (1525). 

IXTLILXOCHITL,  Fernando  de  Alva 
(1568?-1648).  A  Mexican  historian.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  the  last  native  chief  or  King  of  the 
Tezcuco  tribe  and  of  his  principal  wife,  who  was 
a  daughter  of  Ctiitlahuatzin,  the  successor  of 
Montezuma.  After  graduating  at  the  College 
of  the  Holy  Cross  (Santa  Cruz)  at  Tlaltelolco, 
he  was  appointed  interpreter  to  the  viceregal 
court  for  trj'ing  native  cases,  a  position  in  which 
lie  was  able  to  render  great  assistance  to  the 
former  subjects  of  his  ifamily.  His  birth  and 
position  enabled  him  to  gather  a  great  amount 
of  invaluable  information  relating  to  the  past 
history  of  the  two  native  peoples  from  whom  he 
was  descended.  He  mastere_d  the  hieroglyphics 
of   .\nahuac,    made   large   collections   of   manu- 


scripts, familiarized  himself  with  the  traditions 
and  folk-lore  of  the  country,  and  drew  his  infor- 
mation in  some  instances  from  those  who  had 
come  into  contact  with  the  Conquistadores.  All 
this  data  he  carefully  preserved  in  his  numerous 
Relaciones  histdricaa,  which  to  a  large  extent  are 
repetitions  and  condensations  of  each  other.  The 
Historia  Chichimeca  is  the  most  important  of 
his  writings,  and  was  completed  in  1616.  His 
works,  edited  by  SeQor  Alfredo  Chavero,  were 
published  by  the  Mexican  Government  in  1891- 
92;  but  in  manuscript  form  they  were  used  by 
Prescott  in  his  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

rrRMTTStr  TOXtraAWA,  «-ya'mIt'sv  to'- 
koS-{^'w&  (1604-51).  A  Japanese  statesman  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  grandson  of  lyeyasu, 
the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa  line  of  Snoguns. 
He  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1624,  and  proved 
himself  the  ablest,  after  lyeyasu,  of  the  fifteen 
shoguns  of  the  line.  He  continued,  and  complet- 
ed in  1638-41,  the  policy  of  his  grandfather  in 
excluding  all  foreign  influences,  not  only  expel- 
ling all  foreigners  and  eradicating  every  trace  of 
Christianity,  out  also  forbidding  all  natives,  under 
penalty  of  death,  to  leave  the  country;  and  the 
better  to  secure  this  end,  he  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  seagoing  vessels.  The  Dutch  were 
confined  to  the  little  artificial  island  of  Deshima, 
in  Nagasaki  Harbor,  and  their  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world  was  limited  to  two  ships  a  year. 
The  English  had  already  retired  from  Hirado. 
The  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  fierce  and 
bloody,  and  in  1638  37,000  of  them  were  hurled 
from  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  Pappenberg  near 
Nagasaki,  and  thousands  more  were  tortured  to 
death.  He  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged  Yedo, 
and  erected  the  ^rgeous  shrines  at  Nikko,  where 
he  lies  beside  his  illustrious  grandfather.  Con- 
sult Griffis,  The  Mikado's  Empire  (New  York, 
1876). 

lYEYASiJ  (or  rEYAS©)  TOitUGAWA, 
«-yft'yft-s'  to'k35-g}l'w4  (1542-1616).  A  famous 
Japanese  general  and  statesman,  the  first  Shogun 
of  the  Tokugawa  line,  and  the  founder  of  the 
peace  and  order  under  which  the  Japanese  lived 
from  the  year  1604  to  1868.  Though  a  descendant 
of  the  famous  Minamoto  clan,  his  father  was  a 
humble  peasant.  He  served  with  distinction 
under  both  Nobunaga  and  Hideyoshi  (qq.v.). 
On  the  death  of  Hideyoshi,  in  1598,  great  dissen- 
sions arose  among  the  territorial  barons  or 
daimios  in  regard  to  his  successor.  Many,  in- 
cluding lyeyasu,  had  sworn  to  protect  Hide- 
yoshi's  son  Hideyori,  then  a  child  of  six,  and  to 
secure  his  succession;  but  many  more  opposed 
his  claim  as  the  son  of  a  person  of  low  birth, 
and  sided  with  lyeyasu  when  a  movement  against 
him  compelled  him  to  take  up  arms.  In  a  bloody 
battle  at  Sekigahara,  on  October  16.  1600,  lye- 
yasu utterly  routed  his  enemies,  killing  10,000 
of  them.  Wholesale  confiscations  followed,  and 
with  these  lands  he  rewarded  his  adherents  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  his  own  authority 
throughout  the  country.  Later  he  captused  the 
castle  at  Osaka,  where  the  child  Hideyori  was 
with  his  mother,  and  in  1603  reported  to  the 
Mikado,  receiving  from  him  the  appointment  of 
head  of  the  Minamoto  clan,  and  that  of  Sei-i-tai 
Shogun,  or  'Barbarian  -  quelling  -  great  -  general.' 
Not  long  after  he  received  the  submission  and 
homage  of  the  barons  at  Yedo,  which  he  mads 
his  capital.    The  better  to  maintain  his  authority. 
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be  ordained  that  each  of  the  daimios  should, 
with  a  certain  number  of  his  armed  retainers, 
remain   in    Yedo  six   months  of   the  year,   and 
their  wives  and  families  should  be  left  as  host- 
ages when  they  visited  their  own  domains.     He 
then  began  extensive  internal  improvements;  he 
enlarged  the  castle  at  Yedo,  made  streets  and 
canals,  built  bridges,  erected  buildings,  drained 
marshes,   constructed   the  great  highway  called 
Tokaido,  which  runs  along  the  eastern  coast  from 
Yedo  to  Kioto,  and  effected  many  other  great  and 
lasting  improvements  for  the  betterment  of  the 
country.    In  1605  he  concluded  peace  with  Korea, 
re^tablished  friendly  relations  with  China,  and 
retired  in  favor  of  his  son  Hidetada,  reserving 
to  himself,  however,  a  large  measure  of  control. 
He  then  took  up  his  abode  in  his  castle  at  Sumpu 
(now   Shidzuoka),  in  the   Province  of  Suruga, 
occupying  himself  with  the  collection  of  books 
and  mitnuscripts,  and  the  composition   (as  is  be- 
lieved) of  the  document,  in  one  hundred  sections, 
known  as  The  Legacy    (or  Testament)    of  lye- 
yasu,  containing  laws  or  rules  to  be  observed  in 
governing  the  country.    His  policy,  which  aimed 
at  the  unification  of  the  country,  included  as  one 
of  its  features  the  exclusion  of  aliens  and  the 
alien  religion,  Christianity.     In  1614  he  issued 
a  proclamation  ordering  all  Romish  propagand- 
ists and  leaders  of  churches  to  be  deported,  their 
churches  to  be  destroyed,  and  compulsory  recan- 
tation of  the  faith  by  the  converts.    Large  num- 
.  hers   were   deported,   and   thousands   were   mas- 
sacred  in  the  persecutions  that  followed.     The 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  were  exp«lled,  but  the 
Dutch  and  English,  who  first  arrived  in  Japan 
during   this   period,   received  commercial   privi- 
lopes,    the    former    being   allowed    to    settle   at 
Xasasaki.  and  the  latter  at  Hirado. 

lyeyasu  died  at  Sumpu,  and  was  buried  at 
Kunosan  in  Surage,  but  later  his  remains  were 
interred  in  a  mausoleum  at  Kikko.  He  was 
canonized  as  To  8ho  Dai-Oongen,  but  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  Gongen  Sama.  His  festival 
falls 'on  the  17th  day  of  the  fourth  month.  Con- 
sult: Rein,  'Japan  (London,  1884)  ;  Lowder, 
Tke  Legacy  of  Jyeyasu  (Yokohama,  1874)  ;  and 
Grigsby,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatio  So- 
ciety of  Japan,  vol.  viii.     (Tokio,  1875). 

IZABAL,  i'sA-Biil'.  Capital  of  the  Department 
ot  Izabal,  Guatemala,  situated  in  a  mountainous 
but  very  fertile  district  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Izabal  (or  Golfo  Duloe),  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  Rio  Dulce 
(Map:  Central  America,  C  3).  The  river  is  not 
navigable  for  large  vessels,  and  Livingston,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  has  become  the  port 
through  which  Izabal  exports  ebony,  rosewood, 
and  other  fine  cabinet-woods,  sarsaparilla,  cacao, 
and  coffee.     Population,  about  3000. 

IZABAL,  Lake.  An  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Hon- 
duras in  the  eastern  part  of  Guatemala,  Central 
America  (Map:  Central  America,  C  3).  It  ex- 
tends in  a  southwestern  direction  for  36  miles, 
and  has  a  width  of  about  11  miles.  Its  depth  is 
sufficient  for  large  steamers,  but  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  makes  it  difficult  of  navigation. 

IZAXCO,    ^-sftl'kft.      A    remarkable    volcano, 
near  the   Pacific  Coast,  36  miles  northwest  of 
the  city  of  San  Salvador,  Guatemala.     It  sud- 
denly burst  out  of  the  plain  in  1793,  and  since 
then*  has  been  active  at  regular  intervals.    Great 
onantities   of  material  have  been  ejected,   and 
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the  cone,  which  has  gradually  risen  to  the  height 
of  about  ^000  feet,  is  estimated  to  contain  27,- 
000,000  cubic  yards  of  debris.  It  is  one  of  the 
series  known  as  the  San  Salvador  group  of  vol- 
canoes that  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
Guatemalan  coast. 

IZAMAX,  g'sA-mftl'.  A  town  in  the  Mexican 
State  of  Yucatan,  situated  41  miles  by  rail 
east  of  Merida  (Map:  Mexico,  P  7).  It  is  noted 
chiefly  for  its  ancient  ruins,  which  have  inter- 
ested many  eminent  archisologists,  among  others 
Charnay  and  Bourbourg.  Population,  about 
GOOO. 

IZ'ABJ),  Geobge  (1776-1828).  An  American 
soldier,  son  of  Ralph  Izard.  He  was  bom  at 
Richmond,  England.  He  graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania  in  1792,  then  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  entered  the  military  school  at 
Kensington,  and  after  a  short  stay  there  studied 
at  Edinburgh,  Marburg,  and  Metz.  He  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  of  United  States  artillery  on 
June  7,  1794;  returned  to  America  in  1707,  was 
sent  to  Charleston  as  the  engineer  of  Castle 
Pinclcney,  and  later  commanded  Fort  Mifflin 
and  West  Point.  He  was  then  for  a  short  time 
secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  Lisbon. 
He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1803,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  War  of  1812  reentered  it  as 
colonel  of  the  Second  Artillery,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major-general.  He  was  ordered  to  the 
northern  frontier,  where  he  served  at  first  under 
General  Wade  Hampton,  and  later  in  conjunction 
with  General  Brown  near  Niagara,  where  his 
conduct,  though  approved  by  the  Government, 
aroused  popular  criticism.  This  led  to  his  pub- 
lishing in  1816  a  volume  entitled  Official  Corre- 
spondence ioitk  the  War  Department,  18H-15. 
President  Monroe  appointed  him  Governor  of 
Arkansas  Territory  in  1825,  a  post  which  he  held 
until  his  death. 

IZABD,  Ralph  (1742-1804).  An  American 
patriot  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  bom  near 
Charleston,  S.  C.  He  inherited  a  large  estate; 
was  educated  et  Cambridge,  England,  and  on  his 
return  to  America  passed  his  time  chiefly  in  New 
York  as  a  young  man  of  fashion.  Returning  to 
England  in  1771,  he  lived  in  London  until  1774, 
when  he  went  to  the  Continent  because  of  the  im- 
pending war  between  England  and  her  American 
Colonies.  From  1776  to  1779  he  was  nominally 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  Tuscany, 
but  remained  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  at  Paris,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
controversy  between  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee, 
siding  with  the  latter  and  vigorcmsly  attacking 
the  former.  In  1780  he  returned  to  America,  and 
soon  afterwards  pledged  his  valuable  estate  to 
enable  Congress  to  procure  ships  of  war  from 
Europe.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  1782-83,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senat?  from  1789  to  1795.  His 
correspondence  was  published  by  his  daughter  in 
1844. 

IZCOHTTATI,,  e'skA-wft't'l,  or  IZIOCATL, 
e'8«-«-ktt't'l,  or  IZCOATL,  CskA-ft't'l  (t-1436). 
First  Emperor  of  the  Aztecs.  He  began  to  reign 
in  1427,  and  joined  with  the  princes  of  Tezcuco 
and  TIalteloIco  in  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Maxtla,  Emperor  of  Tepanee.  They  suc- 
ceeded after  a  campaign  of  nearly  four  months 
and  captured  the  tyrant,  of  whom  they  made  a 
sacrifice.    Izcohuatl  afterwards  did  much  for  tha 
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mental  and  material  improTement  of  his  own        IZTACCTHTTATIi,   6-8tak'8«-wa't'I.     A  lofty 

State  and  people.  mountain  in  Mexico,  situated  just  north  of  Popo- 

IZ'DTJBAB'.    See  GiLOAifESH  catepetl,  40  miles  southeast  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 

IZMAILOFT,  ez-mi-e^ftf,  Alexandeb  Efimo-  f  *?  °*  ^«''=^^"'  °"P°'  ^"t  has  no  craler.     It 

viTCH  {1779-1831).  A  Russian  poet  and  writer  of  >«  "Wong  in  shape,  and  it.  summit  is  oovered 

fables,  born  in  Moscow.    He  w^educated  at  the  '^''h    perpetual    snow,    it.    profile    resemble,   a 

School  of  Mines,  and  shortly  after  was  appointed  y^"""*"  lying  wrapped  ma  white  shroud,  whc^ 

Governor  at  Archangel,  then  at   Tver.      He   is  its  name,  which  mean. -White  Lady.'    Its  heigf  t 

chiefly  known  by  the  hundred  and  twenty  odd  "  »*^»t  "•"««  *«*h   P^  *  c'ear  day,  from  the 

fables  in  which  he  portrays  Russian  character-  ya"ey  of  Mexico,  it  w  a  most  impressive  and 

istics.     A  collection  of  them  was  published  in  mspinng  sight. 

1814;   he  also  contributed  to  periodical  litera-        IZlJCAB,   e-sOd'kar.     A  city  and  district  of 

ture    and    wrote    romances    such    as    Biednaia  Puebla,  Mexico,  situated  35  miles  southwest  of 

Uatoha    (1801).      The   seventh    edition    of   his  the  city  of  Puebla,  at  the  base  of  Popocatepetl 

poems  appeared  in  1849,  and  his  complete  work.  (Map:  Mexico,  K  8).    It  is  in  the  midst  of  a 

were  issued  ir.  1849.  rich  sugar  region,  and  has  railway  communica- 

IZBAUi,  Iz'rA-Il.    See  Azrazu  tiou  with  Puebla.    Population,  about  12,000. 
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J  The  tenth  letter  of  the  English  alphahet, 
and  the  latest  letter  added  to  our 
script.  In  form,  J  was  at  first  merely  a 
Tariation  of  I,  and  both  characters 
were  used  interchangeably  for  either 
vowel  or  consonant.  A  differentiation 
later  followed  in  the  value  of  the  symbols.  J  was 
appropriated  to  represent  the  consonant  sound,  I 
was  confined  to  the  vowel.  In  English  this 
usage  did  not  become  established  until  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  the  minuscule  letter  the  dot 
over  the  /  is  a  proof  of  its  original  identity 
with  t. 

pHOTtETic  Chabacter.  In  English  /  has  the 
composite  sound  of  d  +  zh,  as  in  judge.  It  is 
thus  a  combination  of  the  voiced  dental  explosive 
and  the  voiced  palatal  spirant.  In  French,  how- 
ever, the  spirant  value  {zh)  alone  is  given  the 
letter,  as  in  jour  (j  pronounced  as  the  z  in  Eng- 
lish agnire) ;  in  German  /  has  the  original  y-sound 
of  the  Latin  t-consonant;  in  Spanish  the  /  has  a 
sound  resembling  a  guttural  ch.  As  to  its  source, 
the  English  /  appears  chiefly  in  words  derived 
from  the  Romance  languages,  and  hence  from  the 
Latin  /  (i),  or  di.  Thus,  the  English  word  'to 
judge'  has  its  j  from  the  OF.  jugier,  Lat.  judi- 
care;  on  the  other  hand,  Eng.  'journal'  is  through 
the  French  journal  from  the  Lat.  diumalis.  Be- 
fore the  differentiation  of  J  and  /  in  English  the 
combination  Oi  for  J  was  sometimes  used  in  Mid- 
dle English,  as  in  Oivxs  for  Jews,  no  doubt  under 
Romance  influence;  cf.  ItaL  Oiovanni,  from  Lat. 
Johanne*. 

JABAUTTB,  j0b'ill-p5Br',  or  JTTBBXTI.- 
POBE.  A  division  of  the  Central  Provinces 
(q.v.),  British  India.  It  comprises  the  districts 
of  JabalpuT,  Saugor,  Damoh,  Seoni,  and  Mandla, 
and  has  an  area  of  19,003  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  2,375,600;  in  1901,  2,061,000.  Capi- 
tal, Jabalpur. 

JABAIiPTJS,  or  XUBBtTLPOSE.  The  cap- 
ital of  a  district  and  division  of  the  Central 
l*rovinces,  and  one  of  the  most  important  rail- 
road junctions  of  British  India,  near  the  Ner- 
budda  River,  200  miles  southwest  of  Allahabad 
(Map:  India,  D  4).  It  is  1458  feet  above  the 
sea,  picturesquely  situated  in  a  hilly,  rock-en- 
circled basin  marked  with  numerous  gorjjea.  The 
town  hag  wide  and  straight  streets,  an  industrial 
school,  and  a  military  establishment.  It  manu- 
factures cotton  goods  and  carpets,  and  its  ex- 
port and  import  trade  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance.    It  was  formerly  the  great  centre  of  the 
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Thugs  or  stranglers,  who  were  eventually  sup- 
pressed by  tlie  British  Govefmment.  The  Marble 
Rocks,  eleven  miles  distant,  is  a  favorite  excur- 
sion place  and  a  scene  of  great  natural  beauty 
and  interest.  Population,  in  1891,  84,500;  in 
lOOI,  89,700. 

TAB'BOK  (Heb.  yahbok,  copious  river,  prob- 
ably from  iakak,  to  pour  forth).  A  stream  of 
the  East  Jordan  country,  which  rises  near  Rab- 
bath  Ammon,  and  after  a  course  of  about  05 
miles,  not  taking  into  account  its  numerous 
windings,  empties  into  the  Jordan  23  miles  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  The  modem  name  is  Nahr 
ez-Zerqa  Cblue  river').  Its  banks  offer  some 
of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  of  Palestine. 
Before  the  conquest  of  Canaan  it  separated  the 
territories  of  Ammonites  and  Amorites  (Joshua 
xii.  2) ,  and  later  flowed  through  the  Land  of  Gad. 
On  its  banks  Jacob  had  his  encounter  with  the 
mysterious  antagonist  (Gien.  xxxii.  24-26) ,  though 
it  may  be  that  the  Yarnuck  was  the  stream 
originally  meant. 

TAB1BU  (Brazilian  name).  (1)  A  large 
stork  (Mycteria  Americana),  common  in  tropical 
America,  and  occasionally  found  as  far  north  as 
Texas.  It  is  about  4  feet  long  and  7  feet  across 
the  wings.  The  plumage  is  pure  white,  but  the 
head  and  neck  are  destitute  of  feathers  and  are 
black,  with  a  reddish  or  flesh-colored  ring  around 
the  base  of  the  neck.  The  bill  is  a  foot  long,  very 
thick  at  the  base,  and  slightly  bent  upward  at 
the  tip.  The  jabiru  is  the  only  true  stork  (sub- 
family Ciconiince)  found  in  North  America. 
(2)  Two  other  storks,  one  Oriental  and  the  other 
African,  which  are  so  closely  allied  that,  were 
they  not  widely  separated,  they  would  probably 
be  considered  as  members  of  a  single  genus.  The 
former  is  the  black-bellied  jabiru  of  Australia 
{.Xenorhynohus  Australis),  represented  in  South- 
eastern Asia  by  a  similar  species  or  variety :  and 
the  latter  is  the  handsome  'saddle-billed'  stork 
(EphippiorKynchus  Senegalensis)  of  the  Sudan, 
one  of  the  most  common  and  conspicuous  wading 
birds  of  the  marshy  region  of  the  Upper  Nile. 

JABLOCHKOXT  (yttnylOch-kM)  CANDLE. 
See  Electbic  Liohting. 

TABLOKOWSKI,  yft'bld-nSv'gke,  Jostm 
Alexaitoeb  (1712-77).  A  Polish-German  patron 
of  letters.  He  was  Waywode  of  Nowogrodek.  and 
left  his  fatherland  in  1768.  He  went  to  Leip- 
zig, where  he  endowed  the  Jablonowski  Scien- 
tific  Association,   and   offered  three   prizes   for 
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monographs  on  Polish  history,  economics,  and 
mathematics  or  physics.  This  association  began 
its  work  in  1774,  and  after  an  interval  of  inac- 
tivity was  revived  in  1828.  It  published  Acta 
Societatis  JablonoviaiUB  (1772-73);  Nova  Acta 
(1802-45);  and  the  series  of  prize  monographs 
(1847  sqq.).— Stanislas  (1634-1702),  of  the 
same  family,  was  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
King  Michael,  and  a  leader  of  the  Poles  in  the 
'war  with  Turkey.  He  was  made  a  German  prince 
by  the  Emperor  Leopold  for  his  services  at 
Vienna.  Jonsac's  Histoire  de  Stanislas  Jablo- 
iiovski  was  translated  into  Polish  by  a  second 
Fbince  Stanislas  (1799-1878),  a  Polish  artil- 
lery officer. 

JABI.OITSKI,.  yft-blOn'sk«,  Daniel  Ebnst 
(1660-1741).  A  Polish  Protestant  theologian, 
bom  near  Dantzic,  Prussia.  He  studied  in  the 
Frankfort  University  and  in  those  of  England 
and  the  Netherlands.  In  1683  he  took  charge 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Magdeburg,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  became  rector  at  the  Mora- 
vian College,  Lissa.  Frederick  I.  chose  him  for 
his  chaplain  (1691-93),  and  by  1699  he  was  the 
leading  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church.  That 
year  he  published  his  Bebrew  Bible,  and  he  also 
brought  out  an  edition  of  the  Talmud  (1716-21), 
besides  translating  into  Latin  Bentley's  sermons 
on  "A  Confutation  of  Atheism,"  which  formed 
the  first  course  of  the  Boyle  Lectures.  His  knowl- 
edge of  Oriental  languages  was  one  of  his  qualifi- 
cations for  the  presidency  of  the  Berlin  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  ( 1733) ,  and  he  labored  long, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  bring  about  a  union 
between  the  followers  of  Calvin  and  Luther. 

JABON,  nA-Bon',  or  TABOITCIIXO,  HrbAn- 
the^yA.    See  Soapfish. 

JAB'OBAN'DI.  A  name  given  in  South 
America  to  several  species  of  plants  used  as 
diaphoretics.  The  plants  grow  chiefly  in  Brazil, 
and  are  most  known  in  the  neighborhood  of  Per- 
nambuco.  Those  recognized  by  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States  are  Pilocarpus  Selloanus  and 
Pilocarpus  Jaborandi.  When  bruised  the  leaves 
are  aromatic,  and  taste  somewhat  bitter.  The 
important  constituents  are  a  volatile  oil  and  two 
alkaloids  called  pilocarpine  and  jaborine.  Tho 
latter  alkaloid  somewhat  resembles  atropine  in 
its  action.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  or  a  fluid 
extract  or  tincture  may  be  given  internally;  or 
one  of  the  salts  may  be  administered  with  a 
hypodermic  syringe.  When  an  infusion  of  90 
grains  of  the' dried  leaves  is  swallowed,  it  pro- 
duces in  the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes  a 
flushing  of  the  face,  and  in  the  course  of  five  or 
six  minutes  drops  of  sweat  appear  on  the  fore- 
head, and  soon  afterwards  on  other  parts  ^of  the 
body  and  limbs.  WTien  sweating  is  established 
the  face  becomes  pale,  and  a  profuse  secretion 
of  saliva  and  nasal  and  bronchial  mucus  is 
poured  out  upon  the  mucous  surface,  and  often 
there  is  an  abundant  secretion  of  tears.  The 
salivation  is  often  so  profuse  as  to  interfere 
with  speech.  The  average  duration  of  sweating 
is  about  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  tempera- 
ture usually  falls  1°  P.  The  average  loss  of  fluid 
by  sweating  is  nearly  two  pints,  but  the  loss  is 
said  sometimes  to  be  four  quarts  if  the  salivary 
and  mucous  secretions  are  included.  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  sweating  does  not  take  place,  but 
salivation  is  more  frequently  absent  than  sweat- 


ing. When  one  of  these  is  diminished  the  other 
is  increased.  Vomiting  is  a  usual  occurrence, 
but  the  nausea  is  not  great.  The  quajitity  of 
urine  secreted  during  the  sweating  is  diminished 
and  is  passed  with  pain.  Urea  appears  in  the 
perspiration  and  saliva.  The  pulse  is  quickened 
at  first  and  later  slowed,  and  the  arterial  tension 
is  increased.  Larger  doses  later  cause  marked 
cardiac  depression.  The  sight  frequently  be- 
comes dimmed — an  effect  attributed  to  the  action 
of  the  drug  on  the  muscles  of  accommodation 
belonging  to  the  lens.  (See  Ete.)  Jaborandi  is 
an  effective  galactagogue,  or  promoter  of  the 
lacteal  secretion.  The  hypodermic  injection  of 
one-sixth  or  one-fifth  of  a  grain  of  pilocarpine 
or  the  hydrochlorate  produces  much  the  same 
effects  as  the  internal  administration  of  the 
infusion  of  the  leaves,  but  the  action  is  more 
prompt  as  well  as  more  lasting.  With  the  hypo- 
dermic injection  sweating  always  takes  place, 
and  vomiting  is  less  frequent.  Applied  locally 
to  the  eye  it  causes  marked  contraction  of  the 
pupil  and  diminution  of  intraocular  tension. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  action  of 
pilocarpine  is  antagonistic  to  that  of  atropine. 

The  medical  uses  of  jaborandi  are  few,  and  it 
should  be  used  internally  only  with  caution!  on 
account  of  its  depressing  action  upon  the  heart. 
It  has  been  employed  to  causS  absorption  of 
effusions  into  the  serous  cavities,  either  those  of 
inflammatory  origin,  such  as  pleurisy,  or  those 
due  to  circulatory  failure  or  insufficient  action 
of  the  kidneys,  such  as  hydrothorax  and  dropsy. 
It  may  be  said  that  other  remedies  may  be  found 
which  are  quite  as  efficacious  and  lack  the  de- 
pressing effect.  In  uraemia  and  eclampsia  it  has 
been  used,  but  Veratrum  viride  is  now  preferred. 
In  conjunction  with  morphine  it  is  employed  as 
an  antidote  in  atropine  poisoning.  Its  chief  use, 
however,  is  in  glaucoma  (q.v.),  in  which  its 
local  application  to  the  eye  causes  diminution 
of  the  intraocular  tension.  It  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  break  up  adhesions  of  the  iris  by 
contracting  the  pupil.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
alternated  with  atropine,  which  causes  dilatation. 
It  is  used  internally  and  locally  to  cause  a 
thicker  and  coarser  growth  of  hair. 

TACA,  jtl'k&.  A  tropical  tree,  closely  related 
to  the  breadfruit.     See  Jack-Tree. 

JACAKAB  (Fr.,  Sp.  jacamar,  from  Brazil- 
ian jfieamaricxi) .  One  of  the  birds  of  the  tropi- 
cal American  family  Galbulids,  of  which  about 
twenty-four  species  are  known,  all  inhabitants  of 
the  region  east  of  the  Andes.  They  are  com- 
paratively small,  are  brilliant  in  plumage,  re- 
semble the  bee-eaters  of  the  Old  World,  and  in 
their  habits  are  like  the  arboreal  insectivorous 
kingfishers.  The  Brazilians  call  them  'foolish' 
on  account  of  their  stupidity.  Jacamars  build 
their  nests  in  holes  in  banks  or  stumps,  and  lay 
only  two  white  eggs. 

JACAITA,  jftk'ft-nft.  Port.  pron.  zhS'sft-na' 
(Brazilian  jagand).  C)ne  of  the  small,  rail-like 
plovers  of  the  family  Parridse,  remarkable  for 
their  carpal  spurs  and  for  the  extraordinary 
length  of  their  toes  and  claws,  adapted  to  the 
bird's  habit  of  seeking  its  food  (green  sprouts  of 
rice  and  the  like,  insects,  and  small  aquatic 
animals)  by  walking  on  the  floating  leaves  of 
the  water-plants  in  weedy  lakes  and  slow  rivers. 
They  belong  to  the  tropics  of  various  parts  of 
the    world.      The    common    species    of    South 
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America  {Jacana  spinosa),  abundant  in  Guiana 
and  Brazil,  is  about  10  inches  long;  black,  except 
the  back  and  part  of  the  wings,  which  are  of  a 
bright  chestnut  color.  Another  species  (Jacana 
gymnoatoma)  is  found  in  tropical  America,  and 
extends  its  range  as  far  north  as  Texas.  The 
prevailing  color  of  the  plumage  is  rich  purplish 
chestnut.  Their  general  habits  are  much  like 
those  of  the  gallinules,  which  they  resemble  in 
bodily  appearance.  The  strong  spur  with  which 
the  bend  of  each  wing  is  armed  is  a  formidable 
weapon  in  the  fighting  that  seems  incessant 
among  them. 

Of  the  ten  or  a  dozen  Old  World  species,  one 
or  two  need  special  mention.  The  pheasant-tailed 
jacana  or  'water-pheasant'  (Hydrophasianva 
chirurgus)  is  a  familiar  bird  throughout  the 
Oriental  region,  and,  like  another  species  (of 
Northern  Australia),  is  often  called  'lotus-bird,' 
because  of  its  fondness  for  places  where  that 
plant  prevails.  Its  colors  are  pleasing,  and  its 
tail  is  prolonged  by  four  very  long  feathers, 
which  suggest  those  of  a  pheasant.  During  the 
rsins,  in  their  favorite  haunts,  each  pair  forms 
a  rude  flat  nest  of  weeds  and  grass,  interwoven 
beneath  with  the  long  shoots  of  aquatic  plants, 
which  support  it  buoyantly  on  the  surface.  All 
the  family  lay  rich  olive-brown  eggs,  closely 
marked  with  dark  lines.  This  bird  is  a  favorite 
subject  for  representation  in  the  native  art  of 
all  the  countries  from  India  to  Japan.  The 
genus  Metopedius,  hardly  different  from  th« 
American  jacana,  has  representatives  in  Africa, 
Madagascar,  and  India;  and  the  genus  Hydro- 
lector  belongs  to  Northern  Australia  and  the 
neighboring  islands.  Consult  authorities  for 
South  America,  India,  and  the  East,  mentioned 
under  Bird.    See  Plate  of  Rails,  etc. 

JACABAIT'DA  WOOD  (Brazilian  name). 
A  hard,  heavy,  brown  South  American  wood, 
which  from  its  faint  odor  is  also  called  rosewood. 
It  is  derived  from  several  species  of  Jacaranda,  of 
the  natural  order  Bignoniacese.  Several  species 
locally  called  caroba,  etc.,  are  employed  medi- 
cinally in  many  South  American  countries. 

JACABii,  jftk'ft-ra'.  Port.  pron.  zha'kft-rS' 
(Port,  jaeari,  jaeareo,  from  the  Brazilian  name). 
Any  of  the  caymans  or  alligators  (qq.v.)  of 
tropical  America,  the  species  of  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  some  qualifying  word.  Thus  tho 
'jacar^  tinga  is  the  small  six-foot  Caiman  trigo- 
iiatua.  with  the  slender  muzzle  and  black-banded 
tail;  'jacarfe  nassu'  is  the  great  Caiman  niger, 
sometimes  20  feet  long.  Used  alone,  the  name 
usually  means  the  'common'  cayman  {Caiman 
tclerops),  which  is  very  numerous  from  Southern 
Mexico  to  Northern  Argentina.  It  is  of  medium 
•ire,  and  is  distinguished  especially  by  the  fact 
that  the  upper  eyelid  is  rugose,  partly  ossified, 
and  often  produced  into  a  small  horn.  All  these 
alligators  spread  into  the  Hooded  forests  in  the 
wet  season  and  congregate  in  the  river-courses 
during  the  dry  season.  They  do  vast  damage  to 
stock,  and  kill  many  human  beings;  but  their 
hides  arc  of  commercial  value,  and  their  flesh  is 
eaten  by  all  the  Amazonian  Indians. 

JACCOTTD,  zhATcTRV.  Fhan^is  SiyiSMOND 
(1830—).  A  French  physician,  bom  at  Geneva. 
He  went  to  Paris  about  1850  as  a  music-teacher ; 
studied  medicine,  winning  a  gold  medal  in  1860. 
and  his  degree  in  1860;  and  in  1863  became 
aasistant  in  the  medical  faculty.     He  was  ap- 


pointed titular  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine in  1876,  member  of  the  Academic  de  Medi- 
cine in  1877,  and  in  1883  began  to  teach  in  the 
medical  clinic  at  the  Pitife.  He  wrote :  De  I'organ- 
isation  dea  facultia  de  midedne  en  Allemagne 
(1864),  a  report  on  his  official  investigation; 
Legons  de  clinique  midicale  (1867-88);  Traiti 
de  pathologie  interne  (7th  ed.  1883)  ;  Du  froid 
comme  cause  de  pneumonic  (1887)  ;  and  a  trans- 
lation from  Graves,  Clinique  midicale  (1861-62) ; 
end  he  edited  the  Nouveau  dictionnaire  de  midi- 
cine  et  de  chirurgie  (1864-86). 

JACHUT  (j&^In)  AND  BOAZ.  The  names 
of  the  two  brazen  pillars  which  Solomon  set  up 
in  the  porch  of  the  temple  (I.  Kings  vii.  15-21). 

JACHHANN',  yiio'm&n,  Eouard  Karl  EltA- 
NUEL  ( 1822-87).  A  German  naval  officer,  born  at 
Dantzic.  In  1869-62  he  took  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  East  Asia  and  China,  and  in  1864  de- 
feated the  Danes  near  Jasmund,  on  the  island  of 
Rttgen,  whereupon  he  was  promoted  to  be  rear- 
admiral.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  1867,  he  was  made  vice-admiral  in 
the  following  year,  and  in  the  Franco-German 
War  was  commander  of  the  (Jerman  fleet  in  the 
North  Sea. 

JACITABA  (j&s'I-t!l'r&)  PALK  (South 
American  Indian),  Desmoncus  macroacanthos.  A 
palm  found  in  the  lowland  forests  of  the  Ama- 
zon. It  has  a  slender,  flexible  stem  which  of- 
ten climbs,  by  means  of  hooks,  to  a  height  of 
60  or  70  feet.  The  outer  part  of  the  stem,  cut 
into  long  strips,  is  much  used  to  make  the 
plaited  cylinders  in  which  grated  cassava-root 
is  squeezed  in  the  process  of  extracting  the 
starcti.  These  wicker  cylinders,  which  are  very 
durable,  will  outlast  two  or  three  made  from 
other  fibres.  The  material  seems  suitable  for 
many  other  purposes. 

JACK..  A  piece  of  mechanical  apparatus  for 
raising  heavy  weights  short  distances.  Jacks 
are  made  in  a  variety  of  forms,  but  may  be 
divided  into  screw  jacks,  hydraulic  jacks  and 
geared  jacks.  The  screw  jack  or  jack  screw  is 
so  familiar  a  device  that  no  description  is  neces- 
sary. Hydraulic  jacks  are  portable  forms  of 
hydraulic  presses.  In  geared  jacks  a  combina- 
tion of  levers  and  gearing  takes  the  place  of 
the  screw  of  the  screw  jack  and  the  water  of  the 
hydraulic  jacks.  The  essential  requirement  of 
a  jack  is  that  it  shall  be  of  compact  and  sturdy 
construction  and  shall  be  conveniently  portable. 
The  ordinary  screw  jack  is  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  all  these  qualities.  See  Hydraulic 
Press. 

JACK.  In  the  United  States  Navy,  a  blue  flag 
with  white  stars,  corresponding  in  all  respects 
to  the  similar  portions  of  the  national  flag,  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  union.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  the  jack  is  a  flag  which  is  similar 
to  the  upper  quarter  of  the  man-of-war  flag 
which  is  nearest  the  staff.  In  countries  whicE 
have  no  union  in  their  man-of-war  flag,  the  jack 
more  nearly  resembles  the  colors  carried  at  the 
stem  except  in  size.  It  is  set  on  a  staff  at  the 
stem,  or  on  the  bowsprit  cap  of  rigged  ships. 
It  has  no  particular  significance  at  the  present 
time,  but  is  usually  hoisted  in  port,  except  when 
coaling  ship,  or  when  similar  w-ork  is  going  on. 

JACK,  or  JACK7ISH.  A  name  applied,  often 
in    connection    with    some   qualifying   word,    to 
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manj  fishes,  usually  marked  by  liTeliness  of 
action.  (1)  A  picloerel,  especially  the  Eastern 
green  pickerel.  (2)  One  of  the  Caliiomian  rock- 
fish  {Sebaatodea  paucispinis) .  (3)  Either  of 
two  West  Indian  amberfishes  [Seriola  Lalandi 
or  Beriola  Dumerili),  more  often  called  'amber 
jacks.'  (4)  An^  of  various  scads  and  crevalles, 
especially  the  jurel   (q.v.). 

JACK,  Captah^.  A  picturesque  character  in 
American  frontier  life  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  called  also  the  Black 
Hunter  or  Black  Rifle.  After  the  massacre  of 
his  family  and  burning  of  his  home  on  the 
Juniata  by  Indians,  he  devoted  himself  unceas- 
ingly to  vengeance,  and  gathered  about  him  a 
bond  of  daring  men,  who  in  Indian  dress  engage<l 
in  a  relentless  pursuit  of  all  Indians  and  in  the 
defense  of  white  settlers.  The  name  is  applied 
also  to  Ki-ENT-Foos,  the  principal  leader  of  the 
Modoc  Indians  (q.v.)  in  northern  California  in 
the  war  of  1872-73.  He  acquired  notoriety  by 
the  deliberate  murder  of  G^eral  Canby  white 
attending  a  peace  conference,  for  which  he  and 
others  ccmcemed  in  the  attack  on  the  commi.<- 
sioners  were  hanged,  on  the  final  suppression  of 
the  butbreak. 

JACKAX  (OF.  jackcl,  jakal,  Fr.,  Sp.  cKacal, 
from  Ar.  jaqdl,  from  Pers.  shashil,  from  Skt. 
arg&la,  jackal).  The  common  name  of  a  number 
of  species  of  the  genus  Canis,  abounding  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Southeastern  Europe.  They  agree 
in  all  their  most  important  characters  with 
wolves  and  dogs  (see  Canid^g),  although  the 
form  and  tail  are  somewhat  fox-like.  The  head 
is  narrow  and  the  muzzle  pointed.  The  ears  are 
erect  and  rather  large.  The  tail  is  not  so  long  as 
in  fo.xes,  but  is  almost  equally  bushy.  All  the 
jackals  are  of  small  size,  as  compared  with 
wolves,  seldom  exceeding  15  inches  in  height  at 
the  shoulder.  Their  colors  are  buff  and  tawny, 
more  or  less  grizzled;  the  tip  of  the  tail  is 
always  dark.  They  make  holes  for  themselves 
in  the  ground,  or  take  possession  of  such  as 
already  exist  among  rocks  or  ruins ;  and  in  these 
they  spend  the  day,  not  venturing  abroad,  as  a 
rule,  till  the  dusk  of  evening.  They  hunt  during 
the  night  in  troops,  and  their  bowlings  are  de- 
scribed by  all  who  have  heard  them  as  pecu- 
liarly unpleasant.  The  notion  that  the  jackal  is 
the  'lion's  provider"  is  one  of  the  exploded  fables 
of  natural  history,  although  it  may  have  some 
foundation  in  the  lion's  occasionally  following  a 
troop  of  jackals  in  full  cry,  and  appropriating 
'the  lion's  share.'  Jackals  are  not  only  ready  to 
devour  any  animal  which  they  can  run  down,  but, 
any  carrion  that  they  may  find.  They  follow 
armies;  they  dig  up  the  ill-buried  dead;  they 
rob  hen-roosts  and  outhouses;  but  thev  are  as 
omnivorous  as  domestic  dogs,  and  eat  farinaceous 
or  other  vegetable  food  when  it  comes  in  their 
way;  they  are  even  said,  like  foxes,  to  enter 
vineyards  and  devour  the  grapes.  They  have  a 
very  offensive  smell,  which,  however,  is  said  to 
diminish  through  domestication,  and  they  are 
domesticated  without  difficulty.  Everywhere 
jackals  interbreed  with  native  dogs,  and  doubt- 
less they  contributed  essentially  to  the  early 
stock.  The  foregoing  applies  especially  to  tho 
'common'  jackal  (Cnnis  anrrtin) .  which  is  spread, 
with  many  variations,  throughout  the  semi-desert 
region  from  the  Sudan  to  Afghanistan.  India 
and  Burma,  and  also  is  common  on  the  plains  of 


Greece  and  European  Turkey.  In  Northern 
India  it  is  known  as  'pheal,'  and  in  Southern 
India  as  'bbalu,'  and  many  weird  stories  are 
told  of  it  and  its  relations  to  the  tiger.  The 
African  variety  is  rather  larger  and  grayer  than 
the  Asiatic. 

The  black-backed  jackel  or  'tenlie'  (Cants  meao- 
mda*)  is  a  very  distinct  species,  of  bright  colora- 
tion. The  sides  and  limbs  are  red  to  reddish 
yellow;  the  back  and  end  of  the  tail  are  black. 
It  is  widely  distributed  throughout  Eastern  and 
Southern  Africa,  and  its  handsome  fur  is  highly 
prized.  A  third  African  species,  the  side-striped 
jackal  (Cants  adustus),  called  'rubuyo'  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  'canduc'  eastwardly,  is  widely 
scattered  south  of  the  equator,  and  differs  from 
the  others  in  having  rather  shorter  and  much 
darker  ears,  and  the  sides  marked  with  one  or 
more  curving  light  bands,  bordered  with  black — 
a  feature,  however,  which  is  highly  variable. 
Compare  Doo,  Fox,  WoLT;  and  see  Plate  of 
Foxes  and  Jackals. 

JACK-AKEin}'AIiIi.  A  nickname  given  to 
Jack  Cade  (q.v.). 

JACK  Ain>  JIIX.  A  nursery  song.  The 
name  Jill  is  a  corruption  of  the  Norman  Julienne, 
once  common  in  England  in  the  form  Gillian. 
The  prototypes  of  Jack  and  Jill  in  Norse 
mythology  are  two  children  rescued  by  the  moon 
from  their  father,  who  forced  them  to  draw 
water  all  day.  The  Scandinavian  peasantry  stilt 
see  in  the  spote  on  the  face  of  the  moon  the 
children  with  their  pail. 

JACK  AHD  THE  BEAH'-STAI.K.  A  nur- 
sery legend  found  in  the  folk-lore  of  many  peo- 
ples. The  harp  has  been  interpreted  as  the  wind, 
the  bags  of  treasures  as  the  rain,  the  red  hen  aa 
the  sun. 

JACKASS.  A  domestic  donkey;  often  abbre- 
viated into  'jack,'  especially  to  designate  an 
entire  male.    See  paragraph   Z)onll-ey  under  Ass. 

JACKASS  KINGFISHEIl.  See  LACGHmo 
Jackass. 

JACKASS  PEITOtJIK.  Any  penguin  of  the 
genus  Spheniscus,  so  called  from  their  cry,  which 
is  similar  to  the  braying  of  a  donkey.  See 
Pknouin. 

JACK  BBAQ.  A  pretentious  character  in 
Theodore  Hook's  novel  of  the  same  name  (1837). 

JACKDAW.  A  familiar  Old  World  crow 
(Corpus  mcmedula),  very  widely  distributed  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa.  It  is  13  or 
14  inches  long,  and  deep  black  in  color,  appearing 
dark  gray  cm  the  neck,  but  with  a  steel-blue 
gloss  elsewhere.  It  frequents  towns  and  villages, 
and  makes  its  home  in  towers,  steeples,  old 
chimneys,  and  similar  places.  It  is  more  or  less 
gregarious  and  social,  is  easily  domesticated,  and 
exhibits  great  shrewdness  in  all  its  actions. 
Like  other  crows,  it  has  considerable  power  of 
mimicry,  and  makes  an  interesting  and  often  an 
amusing  pet.  It  builds  a  large  nest  of  sticks 
and  twigs,  lined  with  wool  and  other  soft  sub- 
stances, and  lays  four  to  seven  eggs,  similar  to- 
those  of  .American  crows. 

JACKDAW  OP  BHEIHS,  rfmz.  The.  One 
of  the  best-known  of  the  Ingoldshy  Legends,  the- 
story  of  a  jackdaw  which  stole  the  ring  of  a 
cardinal,  and.  through  the  curse  laid  by  the  cardi- 
nal on  the  thief,  was  afflicted  until  he  restored 
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the  ring.  He  afterwards  became  a  very  upright 
bird,  and  on  his  death  was  canonised  by  the 
name  of  Jim  Crow.  The  legend  is  in  verse,  and 
shows  the  author's  singular  facility  in  metrical 
arran<;enient.  It  has  been  made  into  a  'comic 
cantata'  with  very  effective  music  by  George 
Fox. 

JACKET  (OF.  jaquette,  jaquet,  diminutive  of 
foque,  Sp.  faco,  It.  giaco,  Eng.  jack,  cheap  coat 
of  mail).  A  long  cylinder  of  steel  surrounding 
the  tube  of  a  gun  for  about  half  its  length  from 
the  breech  end  and  projecting  slightly  beyond 
the  latter.     See  Obdnance;  Guns,  Naval. 

JACK  FSOST.  The  personification  of  frost 
«r  cold  in  nursery  tales. 

JACK  HOKNEB.  An  old  and  familiar  Eng- 
lish nursery  rhyme.  Various  explanations  of 
its  origin  have  been  given.  It  is  said  that  the 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury  sent  to  Henry  Vlll.,  or 
to  the  commissioners,  when  the  estates  of  the 
monasteries  were  seized,  the  title  deeds  to  certain 
manors,  and  for  safety  inclosed  them  in  a  pasty, 
which  was  intrusted  to  a  messenger.  The  latter 
opened  the  crust  and  extracted  the  deeds  of  the 
manor  of  Wells,  and  the  abbot  was  punished 
for  having  withheld  them.  The  rhyme  is  said  by 
Halliwell  to  be  derived  from  "Jack  and  his  Step- 
dame,"  an  older  production. 

JACKHTO.  a  form  of  hunting  and  fishing 
formerly  much  resorted  to,  but  now  generally 
regarded  as  unsportsmanlike.  The  method  of 
jacking  deer  is  to  wait  until  the  animal  comes 
down  to  the  water's  edge  to  drink,  when  the 
himter  noiselessly  approaches  it  in  a  small  boat 
or  canoe,  which  has  a  bright  jack  lantern  fitted 
to  the  bow.  The  device  not  only  fascinates  the 
deer,  but  holds  its  attention  long  enough  to 
enable  the  hunter  to  take  a  deliberate  aim,  in 
which  he  is  greatly  aided  by  the  reflection  of  the 
lijrht  on  the  animal's  eyes.  A  similar  device  is 
sometimes  used  in  fishing  at  night.  See  Deeb- 
Stalkino;  Hunting. 

JACK-IK-THE-ailE£IT.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  principal  characters  in  the  May  day  festiv- 
ities in  England.  The  part  is  usually  taken  by 
a  boy,  whose  costume  is  profusely  adorned  with 
MTeaths  of  flowers  or  greens.  Sometimes  called 
Jaek-a-fjreen.  Consult  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pas- 
times of  the  English  People,  ed.  by  Hone  (Lon- 
don, 1830),  and  often  revised  since  then.  See 
Mat. 

JACK-nr-THE-PUXPIT,  Indian  Titrnip 
iArisama  triphyllum).  An  American  perennial 
herb  of  the  natural  order  Araces,  common  in 
moist,  shady  woods.  It  has  a  rather  large, 
flattish  corm  or  tuber  noted  for  its  acridity  and 
often  used  in  domestic  medicine;  usually  two 
leaves  of  three  leaflets  each;  and  a  club-shaped 
spadi.x  covered  by  a  green  or  purple  spathe  which 
falls  away  in  early  summer  and  ex|)a<ies  the  con- 
spicuous red  berries  at  maturity.  When  planted 
in  cool,  moist,  rich  soil  the  plant  succeeds  well  in 
gardens. 

JACK  KETCH.  A  former  familiar  title  for 
the  hangman  in  England,  dating  from  the  time 
of  .Tohn  Ketch  (died  1686),  public  executioner 
during  the  reign  of  James  IT.  The  name  is  also 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Jacquett's.  from  the 
name  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Tyburn.  In 
'France  the  headsman  is  euphemistically  styled 
W.  de  Paris. 
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JACK  C  LAKTEaN.    See  Ignis  Fatuus. 

JACK  FUDDINO.  The  EngUsh  equivalent  of 
the  German  Hanwurst. 

JACK  BABBIT.    See  Habe. 

JACK  BOBINSON.  A  name  occurring  in  the 
phrase  'Before  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson,' 
with  the  meaning  of  'instantly.'  The  origin  of 
the  phrase  is  unknown.  It  has  been  referred  to 
a  humorous  song  by  Hudson,  a  London  tobac- 
conist; to  a  Jack  Robinson  distinguished  by  the 
briefness  of  his  visits  to  his  neighl)ors  and  his 
hasty  departures;  and  by  Halliwell  to  an  old 
play,  in  which  it  is  cited  under  the  form  "as 
easie    .     .     .     as  tys  to  saye  Jacke!  robya  on." 

JACK  SALHOIT.  The  wall-eyed  pike.  See 
Pike-Pebch. 

JACK  SNIPE.  (1)  A  sportsman's  name  in 
America  for  the  'pectoral'  sandpiper  (Trxnga 
maculata)  of  the  books,  also  called  'meadow- 
snipe'  and  'grass-snipe.'  It  is  8%  to  9  inches 
long;  the  wing  5  to  51^  inches.  Its  color  is 
yellowish  brown,  striped  with  blackish  above: 
the  scapulars  have  chestnut  edgings;  belly  and 
chin  white;  throat  and  breast  ashy,  shaded  and 
sharply  streaked;  rump  blackish;  bill  and  feet 
greenish.  It  is  migratory  in  the  United  States, 
winters  to  the  southward,  and  as  a  rule  breeds 
only  in  subarctic  Canada  and  Alaska,  where  it 
is  very  numerous  in  summer  west  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie, growing  rare  toward  the  east.    It  is  very 
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abundant,  however,  in  Labrador  in  summer.  It« 
course  of  migration  seems  to  be  mainly  eastward 
of  the  Cordillera  and  plains,  for  it  is  never 
numerous  west  of  Manitoba.  It  is  diflTerent  froTn 
most  sandpipers  in  its  snipe-like  behavior;  that 
is,  it  does  not  go  much  in  flocks,  but  appears 
upon  the  marshes  singly  or  in  pairs. 

(2)  The  'jack  snipe'  or  'half  snipe'  {GalUnago 
gallinula)  of  Great  Britain  is  a  true  snipe  (q.v.) 
about  half  the  size  of  the  common  typical  species 
of  Europe.  It  is  rather  infrequent  in  England, 
and  is  noted  for  lying  so  close  aa  almost  to  b« 
trodden  upon  before  rising. 
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JACK'SOIT.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Jackson  County,  Mich.,  76  miles  west  of  Detroit; 
on  the  Grand  River,  and  on  the  Michigan  Central, 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the 
Grand  Trunk,  and  the  Cincinnati  Northern  rail- 
roads (Map:  Michigan,  J  6).  It  is  built  on 
both  sides  of  the  river;  the  principal  streets  are 
paved  with  brick;  and  among  more  prominent 
features  are  the  State  prison,  a  public  library, 
and  a  fine  United  States  Government  building. 
Jackson  is  the  centre  of  a  productive  farming 
region,  and  coal  and  fire-clay  exist  in  the  vicin- 
ity. It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural 
produce,  and  is  also  an  important  wholesale 
distributing  point,  especially  for  reaping  and 
mowing  machines.  Its  extensive  manufactures 
include  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  car- 
riages and  wagons,  agricultural  implements, 
milling  machinery,  flour,  sewer-pipe,  fire-brick, 
paper,  corsets,  etc.  The  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road has  large  car  and  machine  shops  here. 
Under  a  revised  charter  of  1897,  the  government 
is  vested  in  a  mayor,  annually  elected,  a  city 
council,  and  administrative  departments,  all  gov- 
erned by  boards  which  are  appointed  by  the 
executive.  The  water-works  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  Jackson  was  set- 
tled in  1829,  but  it  did  not  develop  rapidly 
until  after  railroad  communication  was  opened 
by  the  Michigan  Central  in  1841.  It  was  char- 
tered as  a  city  in  1857.  Population,  in  1800, 
20,708;  in  1000,  26,180. 

JACKSON.  The  capital  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  county-seat  of  Hinds  County,  180 
miles  north  of  New  Orleans,  La.;  on  the  Pearl 
River,  and  on  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Queen 
and  Cre^nt  Route,  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Mississippi, 
E  6).  Besides  the  State  Capitol,  the  Governor's 
mansion  and  United  States  Government  build- 
ing are  prominent  structures.  There  are  also 
Millsaps  College  (Methodist  Episcopal),  founded 
in  1892,  Bellhaven  College  for  young  ladies,  State 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind 
and  the  insane,  James  Observatory,  and  the 
State  Library.  Among  the  points  of  interest 
are  the  remains  of  fortifications  erected  at  the 
siege  of  Jackson  in  1803,  a  Confederate  monu- 
ment, and  a  statue  of  Jefferson  Davis.  The  city 
is  in  a  cotton-growing  section,  and  has  consider- 
a\>\e  trade,  and  valuable  manufactures,  including 
cottonseed  products,  lumber  and  lumber  prod- 
ucts— staves,  hubs,  spokes,  etc. — ^brooms,  ma- 
chinery, plows,  and  harrows.  The  government 
is  administered,  under  a  revised  charter  of  1882, 
by  a  mayor,  biennially  elected,  and  a  unicameral 
council.  Settled  about  1830,  Jackson  was  incor- 
porated ten  years  later.  During  the  Civil  War 
it  was  occupied  in  1863  by  General  Grant,  and 
in  1864  was  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by 
General  Sherman.  Population,  in  1890,  6920; 
in  1900,  7816. 

JACKSON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Jackson  County,  Ohio,  100  miles  south  by  east 
of  Columbus;  on  the  Baltimon>  and  Ohio  South- 
western, the  Columbus.  Hocking  Vnllev  and 
Toledo,  and  the  Detroit  Southern  railroads 
(Map:  Ohio,  E  7).  Coal  and  iron  mining  are 
the  leading  industries,  and  there  are  iron-fur- 
naces, foundries,  a  tannery,  a  woolen-factory, 
plow-works,  etc.  Jackson,  settled  as  early  as 
1795,  and  incorporated  in  1847,  is  governed  by 
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a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  council. 
Population,  in  1890,  4320;  in  1900,  4672. 

JACKSON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Madison  County,  Tenn.,  85  miles  northeast  of 
Memphis;  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Forked  Deer 
River,  and  on  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio,  and  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Saint 
Louis  railroads  (Map:  Tennessee,  C  5).  The 
Southwestern  Baptist  University,  Lane  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Memphis  Conference  Female  Insti- 
tute are  situated  here,  and  there  are  public  and 
collegiate  libraries.  Highland  Park  is  a  place  of 
scenic  interest  and  a  summer  amusement  resort. 
The  city  carries  on  an  extensive  cotton  trade, 
marketing  annually  50,000  bales;  and  among  its 
industrial  establishments  are  cotton  and  cotton- 
seed oil  mills,  boiler  and  engine  works,  furniture, 
heading,  spoke,  skewer,  pTow,  sewing-machine, 
and  carriage  factories,  grain-mills,  woolen-mills, 
and  a  trousers  factory.  The  cultivation  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  is  largely  carried  on  in  this 
vicinity.  Settled  in  1810,  Jackson  was  incor- 
porated in  1854.  The  charter  of  that  year,  with 
subsequent  amendments,  provides  for  a  goveri- 
ment  by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  council 
which  controls  appointments  to  all  subordinate 
administrative  offices,  excepting  those  of  recorder 
and  tax  collector.  The  city  owns  and  operate* 
its  water-works  and  electric  street-lighting  plant. 
Population,  in  1800,  10,039;  in  1900,  14,511. 

JACKSON,  Abrahaii  Reeves  ( 1827-02 ) .  An 
American  physician,  bom  in  Philadelphia.  He 
graduated  at  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College 
in  1848,  practiced  in  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  and 
Chicago,  111.;  founded  and  became  surgeon-gen- 
eral of  the  Woman's  Hospital  of  Illinois;  was 
made  professor  of  gynsecology  in  the  Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  in  1872;  later  became 
president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  Chicago,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Gynaecologists.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of 
several  medical  societies,  and  author  of  numerous 
papers,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Removal 
of  Large  Urethro-vesical  Calculus  (1858);  Sue- 
cessful  Removal  of  Both  Ovaries  (1866);  Re- 
moval of  Fibrous  Tumor  of  Uterus  (1872). 

JACKSON,  Abraham  Valentine  Williams 
(1862—).  An  American  Indo-Iranian  scholar, 
bom  in  New  York  City.  He  graduated  at 
Columbia  in  1883.  there  held  a  fellowship  in  let- 
ters from  1883  to  1886,  and  was  instructor  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Iranian  languages  from 
1887  to  1891.  After  advanced  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  Germany  (1887-89),  he  was 
appointed  adjimct  professor  of  English  language 
and  literature  in  Columbia  (1891).  In  1805  he 
was  selected  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Indo-Iranian 
languages,  then  newly  founded.  He  became  well 
known  as  a  lecturer  on  various  subjects  apper- 
taining to  English  literature  and  the  Orient,  and 
in  1901,  during  a  visit  to  India  and  Ceylon, 
received  special  attention  from  the  Parsis,  who 
presented  to  Columbia  a  valuable  collection  of 
Zoroastrian  manuscripts  in  recognition  of  the 
instruction  there  given  by  him  in  their  ancient 
texts.  In  1903  he  made  a  second  journey  to  the 
Orient,  this  time  visiting  Persia.  He  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  .American  Oriental  Society,  and 
published  A  Hymn  of  Zoroaster  (1888)  ;  An 
A  vesta  Qrammar  in  Comparison  with  Sanskrit 
(1892);  An  Avesta  Reader   (1893);   Zoroaster, 
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tk«  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran   (1898);  and  Die 
iranisehe  Religion  ( 1000) . 

JACKSON,  Andrew  (1767-1845).  An  Ameri- 
can general  and  seventh  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  bom  at  the  Waxhaw  Settlement, 
Union  County,  N.  C,  March  15,  1767.  His 
father,  Andrew  Jackson,  a  poor  farm  laborer  of 
Scotch-Irish  stock,  emigrated  from  Carrickfergus, 
Ireland,  with  his  wife  in  1765,  and  settled  on 
Twelve-Mile  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Catawba 
River,  S.  C.  In  1767,  before  his  son's  birth,  the 
elder  Jackson  died,  and  his  widow  removed  to 
Waxhaw  Settlement,  then  supposed  to  be  in  South 
Carolina.  In  his  boyhood  Andrew  was  generous 
and  resolute,  and  was  far  more  fond  of  sports 
than  of  books,  but  these  sports  were  soon  ex- 
changed for  serious  work.  Though  but  eight 
years  old  when  the  battle  of  Lexington  occurred, 
before  the  war  was  over  he  had  taken  some  part, 
being  once  captured  by  the  British.  The  death 
of  his  mother  from  a  fever,  caught  while  nursing 
Americans  held  in  prison  at  Charleston,  left  him 
alone  in  the  world.  It  is  not  certain  what  means 
of  support  he  had,  but  after  working  a  while 
at  the  saddler's  trade,  in  1784  he  began  to  study 
law  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.  He  was  a  rollicking 
fellow,  fond  of  horse-racing  and  cock-fighting,  and 
no  student,  having  taken  up  law,  about  which  he 
never  learned  much,  because  it  was  the  accepted 
thing  for  a  young  man  to  do  who  had  some 
ambition.  While  yet  under  twenty  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  as  attorney  and  counselor,  and 
in  1788  was  appointed  public  prosecutor  in  the 
region  now  forming  the  State  of  Tennessee,  ft 
was  a  new  and  wild  country,  and  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  duties  Jackson  needed  chiefly  force 
and  persistence,  qualities  which  gained  him 
strong  enemies,  but  equally  strong  friends.  In 
1791  he  married  Mrs.  Rachel  Robards,  a  daughter 
of  John  Donelson,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Tennessee.  The  marriage  was  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable severe  comment,  from  the  fact  that 
the  bride  had  been  divorced  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. They  took  what  was  only  a  l^sla- 
tive  warrant  for  a  trial  to  be  an  actual  divorce, 
and  were  married  two  years  before  the  actual 
divorce  was  granted.  They  were  married  a 
second  time,  but  the  unfortunate  matter  was  a 
sensitive  point  to  Jackson  all  his  life. 

In  1796  he  was  a  member  of  the  Convention 
to  frame  a  Constitution  for  Tennessee.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  chosen  to  Congress.  His  political 
sympathies  were  with  JetTerson,  and  he  went  so 
far  as  to  incur  the  condemnation  of  being  one 
of  the  twelve  who  opposed  the  address  to  Wash- 
ington at  the  close  of  his  administration.  While 
in  the  House,  he  secured  the  payment  of  a  claim 
which  Tennessee  had  for  expenses  in  an  Indian 
war.  adding  thereby  greatly  to  his  popularity. 
In  1797  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  Senate,  but  he  resigned  the  next  year,  having 
little  pleasure  in  political  life.  From  1798  to 
1804  he  was  a  'Judge  of  the  Supreme  Courts' 
of  Tennessee.  In  1802  Jackson  was  elected 
major-general  of  the  militia  over  e.v-Govemor 
Sevier.  On  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  (180.1) 
Jackson  was  an  unsuccessful  applicant  for  the 
appointment  of  Governor.  From  1804  to  1811 
he  was  engaged  in  business,  storekeeping  and 
planting.  The  abuses  of  credit  in  the  border 
State,  where  there  was  little  money  and  much 
land  speculation,  got  him  into  embarrassments, 
•nd  his  own  self-centred  personality  caused  him 


many  quarrels.  Besides  a  quarrel  with  Sevier 
he  had  two  duels,  in  one  of  which  he  killed 
Charles  Dickinson,  who  had  spoken  disparag- 
ingly of  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  received  himself  a 
wound  which  maimed  him  for  life. 

When  Burr  appeared  in  the  Southwest  in  1805 
he  received  cordial  support  from  Jackson  until 
the  latter  suspected  that  some  disloyalty  to  the 
United  States  was  involved.  Jackson  gave  no 
further  help  to  the  enterprise,  though  he  was 
loter  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  Burr's 
motives,  for  he  appeared  as  a  witness  for  him 
at  his  trial,  and  made  a  public  speech  against 
Jefferson  relative  to  the  matter. 

The  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain 
in  1812  brought  Jackson  his  opportunity.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  the  news,  he  offered  his  own 
services  and  the  cooperation  of  2500  militia 
under  his  control.  In  January,  1813,  be  set  out 
under  orders  for  New  Orleans,  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  probable  point  of  attack.  In  March 
he  was  at  Natchez,  organizing  his  force  with 
great  energy  and  skill,  when  suddenly  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  disband  his  forces,  neither  pay 
nor  rations  being  furnished  for  these  men,  600 
miles  from  home,  Jackson  hired  transportJEition 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  led  his  men  home 
in  a  body.  His  friend  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
afterwards  the  Missouri  Senator,  secured  the 
repayment  of  this  expense,  but  a  slight  discord 
which  this  good  turn  might  have  eased  was 
aggravated  by  Jackson's  standing  second  for  an- 
other man  in  a  duel  with  Jesse  Benton,  brother 
of  Thomas  H.  After  a  fiery  quarrel  Jackson 
threatened  to  horsewhip  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and 
when  he  met  the  two  brothers  in  a  tavern  in 
Nashville  a  bloody  fracas  took  place.  Jackson 
was  shot  twice,  and  Jesse  Benton  was  badly 
stabbed. 

Ever  since  the  earliest  attempts  to  remove  the 
Georgia  Indians  from  their  territory,  there  had 
been  intermittent  wars.  Emboldened  by  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
the  Creeks  in  1813  made  further  trouble  and 
committed  many  outrages,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  massacre  at  Fort  Mims  (q.v.)  on  Au- 
gust 30th.  Intense  excitement  followed,  and 
the  whole  Southwest  was  aroused.  The  Ten- 
nessee Legislature  called  for  volunteers,  and 
resolved  to  exterminate  the  troublesome  tribe. 
In  spite  of  the  wound  which  Jesse  Benton  had 
given  him,  Jackson  was  soon  in  the  field,  and 
with  Colonel  Coffee,  his  former  partner,  defeated 
the  Indians  severely  at  Talladega  and  at  Toho- 
peka  or  Horseshoe  Bend  on  the  Tallapoosa  River. 
Jackson  distinguished  himself  in  these  military 
operations  by  his  boundless  energy.  Besides  the 
foe,  Jackson  had  to  contend  with  discord  among 
the  officers,  insubordination  among  his  men,  and 
scarcity  of  food,  and  he  manifested  not  only  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  situation,  but 
a  great  decision  of  action.  This  campaign  began 
Jackson's  national  career;  in  August,  1814,  he 
was  in  command  at  Mobile,  a  major-general  in 
the  Regular  Army. 

The  British  attacked  Fort  Bowyer  on  Mobile 
Point,  September  14th,  and  were  repulsed.  They 
then,  entering  Spanish  territory,  retired  to  Peri- 
sacola,  which  Jackson  had  already  asked  orders  to 
attack;  acting  now  on  his  own  responsibility  in 
default  of  an  answer  from  Washington,  .Jackson 
stormed  the  town  with  3000  men.  His  success  was 
very  important,  for  it  now  rendered  possible  the 
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defense  of  Mew  Orleans,  where  Jackson  arrived 
December  2, 1814.  The  place  was  without  defenses, 
and  but  for  their  own  slowness  and  Jackson's  al- 
most frenzied  energy,  the  British  might  easUy 
have  taken  the  town.  Jackson  proclaimed  martial 
law,  made  the  utmost  of  his  means,  and  inspired 
his  men  with  his  own  enthusiasm.  The  army 
was  a  motley  one,  being  composed  of  regulars, 
militia  from  the  neighboring  States,  a  few 
pirates,  and  a  battalion  of  negroes.  On  January 
l>,  1815,  the  British  made  their  grand  assault 
on  Jackson's  works,  and  were  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter — the  Americans  having  not  only 
the  better  leadership,  but  remarkably  good  for- 
tune due  to  various  accidents.  The  British 
withdrew  with  the  loss  of  their  commander.  Sir 
Edward  Fakenham,  and  more  than  2000  men. 
The  American  loss  was  only  8  killed  and  13 
wounded.  The  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at 
Ghent,  December  24,  1814,  two  weeks  before  the 
battle.  This  victory  was  the  greatest  American 
success  on  land  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  the 
position  it  gave  Jackson  was  preeminent.  Be- 
sides his  personal  popularity  among  the  frontier 
Cple,  whom  he  so  thoroughly  understood,  he 
.  now  a  national  reputation.  A  mutiny  in 
September,  1814,  arising  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  enlistment,  resulted  finally  in  the 
execution  of  six  men  in  February,  1815.  This 
unprecedented  sternness  seems  to  have  been  jus- 
tified, but  when  an  attempt  was  later  made  to 
manufacture  out  of  it  political  capital,  Jackson, 
contrary  to  his  usual  method  of  action,  disavowed 
responsibility.  For  the  arrest  of  a  Judge  Hall 
-during  the  prevalence  of  martial  law  Jackson 
was  fined  $1000  for  contempt,  but  thirty  years 
later  this  was  refunded  by  Congress. 

In  April,  1815,  Jackson  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Southern  Division,  and 
Congress  voted  thanks  for  his  services.  His  next 
active  work  was  in  the  war  against  the  Scroinoles 
in  Florida,  in  the  course  of  which  occurred  an- 
other of  his  acts  which  created  no  little  excite- 
ment. He  arrested  and  put  to  death,  on  the  charge 
■of  inciting  the  Indians,  two  British  subjects,  an 
English  adventurer,  Ambrister,  who  was  not 
proved  guilty,  and  a  Scotch  trader,  Arbuthnot, 
who  seems  to  have  been  innocent.  At  the  same 
time  Jackson  hanged  two  Indian  chiefs,  and  then 
seized  Pensacola  (1818)  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strance of  the  Spaniards.  These  proceedings 
created  intense  excitement  in  England;  but  after 
much  angry  correspondence  there  was  a  peaceable 
settlement.  In  Congress  Jackson's  conduct  was 
very  generally  condemned,  but  all  attempts  to 
pass  a  vote  of  censure  failed.  On  the  cession  of 
Florida  to  the  United  States  he  was  appointed 
Governor  (1821),  and  during  his  brief  term  of 
office  had  some  serious  difficulties  in  consequence 
of  the  arrest  of  a  judge  for  issuing  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  Efforts  in  Congress  to  pass  cen- 
sure for  this  act  were  not  successful.  In  1822 
the  mission  to  Mexico  was  offered  to  him,  but  he 
refused  to  accept  it. 

The  Seminole  War  closed  Jackson's  military 
career,  and  with  no  inclination  of  his  own  he 
was  again  taken  into  political  life.  In  1823 
the  legislature  of  Tennessee  elected  him  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  at  the  same  time 
nominated  him  for  President.  At  the  election 
the  next  year  there  were  four  candidates  who 
received  electoral  votes  as  follows:  John  Qniney 
Adams,   84;   William  H.   Crawford,  41;   Henry 


Clay,  37;  and  Jacks<Hi,  90.  No  one  having  « 
majority,  the  House  of  Representatives  elected 
Adams,  and  Jackson  retijred  to  private  life.  But 
four  years  aftertvards  he  was  supported  by  all 
the  opponents  of  the  Administration,  and  elected 
by  an  immense  majority — the  vote  being  Jackson, 
178;  Adams,  83.  CaUioun  was  reelected  Vice- 
President.  The  contest  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
sonal and  bitter  in  American  political  history, 
because  Jackson,  taking  as  a  personal  matter  the 
party  slander  which  accused  Adams  of  buying 
Clay's  support  in  the  preceding  election  by  the 
promise  of  the  portfolio  of  State,  threw  his  whole 
force  into  the  struggle.  Jackson  was  reelected 
in  1832,  his  principal  opponent  being  Henry  Clay. 
In  his  second  term  Van  Buren  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Jackson's  eight  years'  administration  of  tho 
Government  meant  the  rise  of  the  people  to 
power.  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  even 
J.  Q.  Adams  had  also  been  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic-Republican  Party,  but  they  had  been 
trained  statesmen,  who  administered  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  interests  of  all  classes.  Now  a  man 
sprung  from  the  people,  relying  upon  them  and 
thoroughly  representing  them,  held  the  reins  of 
power.  He  happened  to  be  more  or  less  of  an 
autocrat,  but  it  was  inevitable  that  his  successors 
would  become  mOre  and  more  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple or  of  the  politicians  who  controlled  the  peo- 
ple. A  new  regime  purely  democratic  had  be- 
gun, and  it  was  the  people  of  the  Union  as  a 
whole,  not  of  the  States  as  units,  that  had  risen 
to  power. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  new  regime  is  to  be 
found  in  the  general  sweeping  of  Government 
employees  out  of  office  on  account  of  their  politi- 
cal affiliations.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been 
few  removals  on  such  grounds,  but  Jackson  acted 
upon  the  doctrine,  enunciated  by  Marcy  in  1831, 
that  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  of  the  van- 
quished." (See  Civil-Service  Refobm.)  The 
leading  facts  of  Jackson's  two  administrations 
were  the  scandal  concerning  Mrs.  Eaton  (see 
Eaton,  Mabgabett),  whereby  the  Cabinet  was 
broken  up;  the  veto  of  the  United  States  Bank 
charter;  the  removal  of  the  deposits  of  public 
money  from  that  bank;  and  particularly  the 
prompt  and  complete  crushing  of  the  nullification 
movement  in  South  Carolina  in  1832.  This  move- 
ment was  started  in  opposition  to  a  high  tariff, 
and  Jackson  himself  was  opposed  to  such  a  tariff; 
but  he  gave  South  Carolinians  to  know  that  while 
the  laws  remained  unrepealed  they  should  be 
enforced  at  any  hazard.  Before  any  serious 
conflict  had  occurred  the  matter  was  settled, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay. 
During  his  second  term  Jackson  was  engaged 
in  the  "bank  war.'  He  ordered  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  stop  making  deposits  of  public 
money  in  the  United  States  Bank  and  its 
branches.  The  Cabinet  was  not  favorable  to 
such  a  policy,  and  Jackson  put  William  J. 
Duane  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury;  but  as  he 
declined  to  do  the  required  services,  he  was 
displaced,  and  Roger  B.  Taney  was  appointed. 
Taney  obeyed  Jackson's  order,  and,  in  retalia- 
tion, the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  his  nomina- 
tion as  Secretary,  and  he  was  subsequently  made 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Feeling  ran  so  high  in  this  bank  war 
that  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  of  censure 
on  the  President,  a  proceeding  unheard  of  till 
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tbe*. '  In  1837  this  resolution  yntB  by  vote  ex- 
punged from  the  record.  The  iMuik  war*  closed 
in  1836-37;  the  old  bank  was  not  rechartered ; 
and  after  some  time  the  independent  treasury 
or  'sub-treasury*  system  was  invented  to  take  its 

5 lace  as  a,  depository  for  public  money.  During 
aekson's  terms  the  national  debt  was  entirely 
paid  off;  the  Indians  were  removed  from  Georgia, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  from  Florida;  and  two 
States,  Arkansas  and  Michigan,  were  admitted  to 
the  Union.  The  chief  disturbing  element  was  the 
question  of  slavery,  and  the  great  financial  panic 
of  1837  was  juiit  beginning  when  he  left  the  chair. 
His  personal  ascendency  allowed  him  without 
opposition  to  name  his  successor,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  who  had  skillfully  won  his  friendship. 
On  quitting  office  he  published  a  farewell  address, 
and  retired  to  the  Hermitage,  as  his  home  near 
Xashville  was  called,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  always,  however,  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  public  affairs.  He  died  Jime  8, 
1S45. 

Jackson  seems  to  have  been  very  amiable  when 
things  were  going  his  way,  but  when  opposition 
arose  his  violence  of  temper  and  action  was 
ungovernable.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of 
action  and  not  a  thinker,  although  in  his  often- 
assailed  l>ank  policy  he  seems  to  have  been  nearer 
right  in  some  respects  than  his  critics.  He  was, 
take  him  all  in  all,  one  of  the  most  commanding 
ptrsonalities  in  our  history;  but  it  seems  clear 
that  many  of  his  decisions  were  determined  by 
the  way  of  manipulation  by  friends — known  as 
the  'Kitchen  Cabinet' — who  shrewdly  used  his 
force  and  popularity.  For  his  biography,  con- 
sult: Eaton  (Philadelphia,  1824)  ;  Cobbett  (New 
York,  1834);  Kendall  (New  York,  1844);  Par- 
ton  (3  vols..  New  York,  1860)  ;  and  Sumner, 
in  the  "American  Statesmen  Series,"  new  ed. 
(New  Y'ork,  lOOO)  ;  also  Benton,  Thirty  Years' 
VietP  (New  York,  1854) ;  and  Peck,  Jacksonian 
Epoch   (New  Y'ork,  1899). 

JACKSON,  Benjakin  Datdon  (1846—).  A 
noted  British  botanist,  born  in  London  and  ed- 
ucated at  private  schools.  He  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  tne  compiler  of  Index  Keiccneis  (q.v.), 
a  reference  book  which  appeared  from  1893  to 
1893,  and  which  was  at  once  accepted  as  au- 
thority throughout  the  world  for  names  of  flower- 
ing plants.  In  1880  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Linmcsn  Society.  Among  his  other  works 
are  Ouide  to  the  Literature  of  Botany  (1881)  ; 
Veffetahle  Technology  (1882)  ;  Glossary  of  Botani- 
cal Terms  (1900). 

JTACKSOK,  CnABLES  (1775-1855).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  bom  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  Ho 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1793;  studied  law  with 
Chief  Justice  Parsons,  and  commencing  practice 
in  1796  at  Newburyport,  rose  to  a  high  position 
at  the  bar.  In  1803  he  removed  to  Boston, 
where,  associated  with  Judge  Hubbard,  he  had 
the  most  lucrative  practice  in  the  State.  He 
was  judge  of  the  Itlassachusetts  Supreme  Court 
from  1813  to  1824,  a  member  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1820,  and  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  revise  the  State  laws  in  1833. 
He  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Pleadings  and 
Praetice  in  Real  Actions  (1828).  which  is  a 
standard  work  on  the  law  of  property. 

JACKSON,  Charles  Lortno    (1847—).     An 
American  chemist,  bom  in  Boston  and  educated 
mt  Harvard  and  at  Berlin.    In  1868  he  became 
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assistant  and  in  1881  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Harvard.  He  published  a  number  of  papers, 
mainly  on  topics  of  inorganic  chemistry,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  and  in 
The  American  Journal  of  Scienee. 

JACKSON',  Charles  Thomas  (1805-80).  An 
American  scientist,  IxHH  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1829, 
and  took  time  during  the  last  two  years  of  his 
course  to  make  a  mineralogical  and  geological 
survey  of  Nova  Scotia  in  company  with  Francis 
Alger  of  Boston.  An  account  of  this  expedition 
is  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  1829^  and  spent  three  years  studying 
in  Paris,  varied  by  occasional  trips  to  Germany 
and  Italy.  In  1833  he  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Boston,  but  soon  abandoned  it  to 
devote  himself  to  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology.  He  was  State  geologist  of  Elaine  in 
1836,  of  Rhode  Island  in  1839,  and  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1840.  In  1837  he  had  a  violent 
controversy  with  Morse,  to  whom  he  claimed  to 
have  given  the  idea  of  the  telegraph.  He  ex- 
plored the  wilderness  on  the  southern  shore  of 
like  Superior  in  1844,  and  from  1847  till  1849 
was  United  States  sun'eyor  of  mineral  lands  in 
Michigan.  He  claimed  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
the  aniesthetic  properties  of  ether,  and  this  in- 
volved him  in  a  dispute  with  Dr.  W.  T.  G. 
Morton.  His  claim  was  supported  by  many 
Boston  physicians,  and  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  to  investigate 
the  matter  decided  that  both  men  were  entitled 
to  recognition.  Dr.  Jackson  published  elaborate 
reports  of  his  work  as  a  State  geologist,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey; 
contributed  articles  to  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,  to  the  Comptes  Rendus,  and  to 
the  Bulletin  de  laSociitd  (hfologicale  de  France; 
and  wrote  a  Manual  of  Etherization,  with  a 
History  of  Its  Discovery   (1863). 

JACKSON,  FoBT.    See  Fort  Jackson. 

JACKSON,  George  Thohas  (1852—).  An 
American  phj'sician  and  dermatologist,  bom  in 
New  York  City.  He  graduated  in  medicine  at 
Columbia  University  in  1878,  and  studied  for 
two  years  in  Europe.  From  1884  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  dermatology,  and  became 
specialist  in  that  subject  in  the  chief  New  York 
colleges  and  hospitals.  He  is  the  author  of: 
Diseases  of  the  Hair  and  Scalp  (1887,  revise<l 
1S93)  ;  Baldness  (1889)  ;  and  The  Ready  Refrr- 
cnce  Handbook  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  (1892). 

jACiaON,  Helen  Fiske  Hunt  (1831-85). 
An  American  poet  and  novelist,  better  known  by 
her  pen-name  of  'H.  H.'  She  was  bom  at  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  October  18,  1831.  Her  father  was 
Professor  N.  W.  Fiske.  At  twenty-one  she  mar- 
ried Major  Edward  B.  Hunt,  of  the  United 
States  Engineers,  who  died  in  1863.  She  mar- 
ried afterwards  (1875)  William  S.  Jackson,  a 
banker  of  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  She  died  at 
San  Francisco,  August  12,  1885.  Helen  Hunt 
was  educated  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  in  New 
York,  and  began  to  write  for  periodicals  during 
her  residence  as  a  widow  at  Newport.  R.  I. 
Her  poems  won  her  friends,  and  in  1870  she 
published  a  volume  of  "Verses  by  H.  H.."  which 
was  read  widely.  From  this  time  her  pen  was 
constantly  employed.  The  most  ambitious  of 
her  works  are  the  no\-els  Mercy  Philbrick's  Choice 
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(1876),  Hetty's  Strange  Eiatory  (1877)— both 
in  the  "No  Name  Series;"  a  plea  for  better 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  A  Century  of  Dis- 
honor ( 1881 )  ;  and  the  romance  on  the  same 
theme  entitled  Kamona  (1884).  Mrs.  Jackson 
also  wrote  some  books  for  children,  and  several 
posthumous  volumes  were  brought  but  shortly 
after  her  death,  among  them  Sonnets  and  Lyrics 
(1886).  The  "Saxe  Holm  Series"  are  said  to  be 
hers;  but  it  is  becoming  plain  that  her  chief 
reputation  is  to  rest  upon  her  poems,  some  of 
which,  e.g.  Habeas  Corpus,  have  a  lyric  power 
hardly  surpassed  by  that  of  any  American  poet. 
For  an  appreciation  of  her  genius,  consult  Hig- 
ginson,  Contemporaries  (Boston,  1899). 

TACKSON,  Henrt  Rootes  (1820-98).  An 
American  diplomat  and  soldier,  born  in  Athens, 
Ga.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1839,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Georgia,  where  he  was  for  several  years  United 
States  district  attorney.  During  the  Mexican 
War  he  commanded  the  First  Regiment  of 
Georgia  Volunteers.  In  1850  he  became  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  1853,  when  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  as  the 
United  States  charge  d'affaires,  and  from  1854 
to  1858  was  Minister  Resident.  After  his  return 
to  Georgia  he  aided  the  United  States  district 
attorney  in  prosecuting  the  owners  of  the  slave- 
ship  Wanderer.  Jackson  was  one  of  the  Demo- 
cratic delegates  who  seceded  from  the  Charleston. 
Convention  in  1860.  When  his  State  seceded,  he 
became  a  colonel  on  Governor  Brown's  staff,  and 
was  active  in  securing  the  United  States  arsenal 
at  Augusta  with  its  stores  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
.  tion.  He  was  then  appointed  major-general  by  the 
Governor,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the 
State  troops,  but  soon  resigned  this  commissiou 
to  accept  one  as  brigadier-general  in  the  Con- 
federate service,  and  went  to  western  Virginia, 
where  he  succeeded  General  Gamett  upon  the 
latter's  death.  Recalled  by  Governor  Brown  to 
aid  in  the  defense  of  Georgia's  seacoast,  and 
unable  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  from  the  Rich- 
mond authorities,  he  resigned  his  Confederate 
commission,  and  was  reappointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor major-general  and  commander  of  all  the 
State  troops.  This  office  he  held  until  the 
Georgia  State  troops  were  turned  over  to  the 
Confederacy  in  1862,  when  he  was  left  without 
a  commission.  He  was  not  again  received  into 
the  Confederate  service  until  near  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
in  Hood's  army,  and  after  taking  part  in  the 
battle  of  Franklin,  was  captured  with  his  whole 
brigade  at  Nashville.  He  was  appointed  United 
States  Minister  to  Mexico  in  1885,  but  soon 
resigned.  He  published  Tallulah  and  Other 
Poems  (1850). 

TACKSON,  Howell  Edmunds  (1832-95).  An 
American  jurist,  bom  at  Paris,  Tenn.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1854,  and 
at  the  law  department  of  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity in  1856,  and  then  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  Jackson  and  Memphis.  He  was  strongly 
opposed  to  secession,  but  went  with  his  State, 
and  after  the  establishment  of  the  Confederacy 
was  appointed  receiver  for  West  Tennessee  prop- 
erty confiscated  by  the  new  €!ovemment.  This 
office  left  him  abundant  leisure,  which  he  devoted 
to  the  study  of  law,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Court  of 
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Referees,  a  provisional  Supreme  Court  created 
to  hear  the  cases  which  had  accumulated  during 
the  Civil  War.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the 
Tennessee  Legislature,  and  the  next  year  to  the 
ITnited  States  Senate.  Before  the  expiration  of 
his  term  he  was  appointed  by  the  President  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  in 
1893  President  Harrison  appointed .  him  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
When  stricken  with  fatal  illness  he  forced  him- 
self to  attend  the  second  hearing  of  the  income- 
tax  law,  and  his  vote  would  have  caused  it  to 
become  effective  had  not  Justice  Shiras  (q.v.) 
reversed  his  previous  decision. 

JACKSOU',  James  (1757-1806).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  political  leader,  bom  in  Devon- 
shire, England.  He  went  to  Georgia  in  1772 
and  began  the  study  of  law.  He  joined  the 
"Liberty  Boys;"  took  part  in  the  defense  of 
Savannah  in  1776;  was  made  brigade-major  of 
the  Georgia  militia  in  1778,  and  again  engaged 
in  the  defense  of  Savannah.  After  its  surrender 
he  went  to  South  Carolina,  served  with  Sumter, 
Pickens,  and  Morgan,  and  was  publicly  thanked 
by  the  last  named  after  the  battle  of  Cow- 
pens.  He  participated  in  the  siege  of  Augusta, 
and  was  left  in  command  after  the  capture  in 
1781.  Later  he  organized  a  partisan  legion, 
which  he  commanded.  When  Savannah  was  re- 
captured the  Legislature  voted  him  the  forfeited 
house  of  a  Tory.  In  1788  he  was  elected  Governor, 
but  declined  on  account  of  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence. He  sat  in  the  First  Federal  Congress  and 
was  elected  United  States  Senator  in  1793.  This 
office  he  resigned  in  1795,  and  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  in  order  to  force  the  revocation  of 
the  Yazoo  land  grants.  He  was  an  influential 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1798, 
and  was  elected  Governor  the  same  year.  In  1801 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  sat 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  follower  of  Jefferson 
in  politics. 

JACKSON,  James  (1777-1867).  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  brother  of  Charles  Jackson,  the 
jurist.  He  was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Mass.; 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1796,  and  studied  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Holyoke  of  Salem,  and  in  London. 
In  1800  he  began  practice  in  Boston.  He  was 
the  first  physician  of  the  GJeneral  Hospital  in 
Boston,  which,  with  Dr.  Warren,  he  had  estab- 
lished. In  1810  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
clinical  medicine  in  Harvard,  and  in  1812  pro- 
fessor of  theory  and  practice  there.  In  1836  he 
was  made  professor  emeritus.  He  was  several 
times  elected  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Tdedical  Society.  His  principal  publications  are: 
On  the  Brunonian  System  (1809)  ;  Remarks  on 
the  Medical  Effects  of  Dentition  (1812);  and 
Letters  to  a  Young  Physician  (1885). 

JACKSON,  James  Streshley  (1823-62).  An 
American  soldier,  bom  in  Fayette  County,  Ky. 
He  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  and  in 
Transylvania  University,  where  he  studied  law. 
He  practiced  in  Kentucky  before  and  after  tin; 
Mexican  War,  in  which  he  fought  as  a  lieutenant 
of  volunteers  enlisted  by  himself.  He  was  sent 
to  Congress  in  1860.  He  ser\'ed  in  the  Federal 
Army  during  the  Civil  War  as  colonel  of  the 
Third  Kentucky  Cavalry,  which  he  had  organized. 
He  fell  on  October  8",  1862.  at  the  battle  of 
Perryville,   where   he   was   one   of   the   division 
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eomnandera  under  General  McCook  in  f>e  Army 
of  the  Ohio. 

JACKSON,  John  (1778-1831).  An  English 
portrait  painter.  lie  was  born  at  Lastingham, 
Yorkshire,  May  31,  1778,  the  son  of  a  tailor.  His 
early  portraits  were  done  in  pencil  weakly  tinted 
with  water-color.  His  first  work  in  oils  was  a  copy 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  portrait  of  George  Col- 
man.  Through  the  encouragement  and  patron- 
age of  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
he  went  to  London  in  1804,  and  the  following 
year  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he 
fcrmed  the  friendship  of  Wilkie  and  Haydon. 
Jackson  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1804, 
and  in  1806  exhibited  a  group  of  Lady  Mulgravo 
and  Hon.  Mrs.  Phillips.  He  was  elected  an 
aosociate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1815.  In 
1819  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  painted  a 
portrait  of  Canova,  one  of  his  best  works,  ex- 
hibited in  1820  and  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  was  elected  member  of  the  Roman  Academy 
of  Saint  Luke,  to  which  he  sent  yearly  from  five 
to  eight  portraits.  Jackson  was  devotedly  pious, 
but  his  religious  opinions  were  gloomy,  and 
tended  to  injure  his  health  and  spirits.  He  died 
in  London,  June  1,  1831.  He  was  a  facile  painter, 
and  excelled  as  a  colorist.  His  portraits  were 
wanting  in  vivacity,  but  strong  and  true  in  char- 
acter, while  his  color  was  rich  and  subdued.  His 
iinest  female  head  was  that  of  Lady  Dover,  and 
his  finest  male  portrait  that  of  Flaxman.  The 
National  Gallery  contains  many  of  his  portraits, 
among  which  are  those  of  Rev.  William  Holwell 
Carr,  Catherine  Stephens,  Sir  John  Soane,  his 
own  portrait,  and  one  of  John  Hunt  (copy  from 
Reynolds).  The  South  Kensington  Museum  has 
a  portrait  of  Karl  Gray  and  six  sketches  made  in 
Holland  and  Belgium.  The  British  Museum  con- 
tains a  valuable  collection  of  his  drawings. 

JACKSON,  John  Adams  (1825-79).  An 
American  sculptor,  bom  at  Bath,  Maine,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1825.  He  studied  first  in  Boston,  and 
later  in  the  atelier  of  Suisse  in  Paris.  He  exe- 
cuted portrait  busta  of  many  celebrated  people 
of  his  time,  including  one  of  Webster  after 
medals  and  portraits  loaned  by  his  family.  At 
Florence,  in  1853,  he  modeled  busts  of  Adelaide 
Phillips,  T.  Buchanan  Read,  and  others.  In  1854, 
at  Boston,  he  made  a  bust  portrait  of  Wendell 
Phillips,  which  is  in  the  Boston  Museum,  one  of 
George  S.  Hilliard,  for  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  and  another  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
which  was  the  property  of  the  late  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  In  1858  he  returned  to  New  York ;  but 
in  1860,  being  commissicmed  to  inake  a  statue  in 
bronze  of  Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer,  he  went  to 
Florence  to  execute  the  work,  and  continued  to 
reside  in  that  city.  There  he  produced  most  of 
his  ideal  subjects,  which  display  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  graceful  treatment. 
Among  these  are  "Eve  and  the  Dead  Abel" 
(1862),  'Titania  and  Nick  Bottom."  "Cupid 
Stringing  His  Bow,"  "The  Culprit  Fay,"  "Dawn," 
"Peace,"  the  "Morning  Glorv"  (a  medallion), 
"Ifusidora"  (1873),  "Hylos,"  and  "II  Pastorel- 
lo,"  an  Italian  shepherd  boy.  Among  his  larger 
works  are  a  group  for  the  southern  gate-house  of 
Central  Park,  New  York  (1860),  and  the  Sol- 
diers' Monument  at  Lynn,  Mass.  (1874).  He 
died  at  Pracchia,  Tuscany,  August  30,  1879. 

JACKSON,  Merct  Brisbee  (1802-77).  An 
American  physician.    She  was  bom  at  Harwich, 
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Mass.,  and  graduated  at  the  New  England  Fe- 
male Medical  College  in  1860,  though  she  had 
previously  practiced  at  Plymouth  and  Boston 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  She  was  admitted  to 
the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1871,  and  was  the  first  woman  to 
obtain  that  honor.  She  afterwards  became  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  Massachusetts  and  the  Boston  Hom(EO- 
pathic  societies,  and  in  1873  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  the  diseases  of  children  in  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Medicine,  which  position 
she  was  filling  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She 
was  married  twice,  first  to  the  Rct.  John 
Brisbee,  and  after  his  death  to  Capt.  Daniel 
Jackson,  of  Plymouth.  She  delivered  many  lec- 
tures on  the  subjects  of  temperance  and  woman 
suffrage,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  Woman's 
Journal. 

JACKSON,  Patrick  Tbact  (1780-1847).  An 
American  manufacturer,  bom  at  Ncwburyport, 
Mass.;  brother  of  Dr.  James  Jackson.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  merchant,  made  several  voyages 
to  the  Far  East,  and  engaged  afterwards  at  Bos- 
ton in  the  India  trade,  in  which  he  acquired  a 
fortune.  With  his  brother-in-law,  Francis  C. 
Lowell,  of  Boston,  he  engaged  in  cotton  manu- 
facture, and  after  several  experiments  succeeded 
in  producing  a  model  from  which  a  power  loom 
was  constructed  in  1814  by  Paul  Moody.  They 
purchased  their  first  mill  in  1813,  at  Waltham — 
the  first  that  converted  the  raw  cotton  into 
cloth.  In  1821  he  purchased  land  on  the  Merri- 
mack River,  on  which  the  Merrimack  Manu- 
facturing Company  erected  a  number  of  mills 
under  his  auspices.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  city  of  Lowell.  In  1830  he  obtained  a 
charter  for  a  railroad  from  Lowell  to  Boston, 
which,  under  his  direction,  was  completed  in 
1836.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  \yelfare  of  his  operatives. 

JACKSON,  Samuel  Macautet  (1851—).  An 
American  educator  and  author,  bom  in  New 
York  City.  He  graduated  in  1870  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  1873  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1873-76  studied  nt 
the  University  of  Leipzig.  From  1876  to  1880  ho 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Nor- 
wood (Bergen  County),  N.  J.,  and  in  1895  was 
appointed  professor  of  Church  history  in  New 
York  University.  In  1878-80  he  was*  assistant 
editor  of  the  Bible  Dictionary  of  Philip  Schaff, 
on  whose  Encyclopatdia  of  Religious  Knotcledgc 
(1880-84),  an  adaptation  of  the  RealencyclopSdie 
of  Herzog,he  was  also  the  associate  and  managing 
editor.  Other  publications  with  which  he  was 
editorially  connected  were  the  Cyclofxedia  of  Liv- 
ing Divines  (1885-86);  Johnson's  Universal  Cy- 
clopoedia  (1893-05);  the  Standard  Dictionary 
(1893-95)  ;  and  Webster's  International  Diction- 
ary (1900).  He  prepared  the  first  extensive 
bibliography  of  foreign  missions  ever  published 
( 1891 ) .  He  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Concise 
Dictionary  of  Religious  Knowledge  (1891),  of 
the  "Heroes  of  the  Reformation  Series"  (1898  et 
seq.),  and  of  the  Handbooks  for  Practical  Work- 
ers in  Church  and  Philanthropy  { 1898  et  seq. ) . 
For  The  Neic  International  Encyclopadia  he  con- 
tributed to  the  department  of  religious  biography. 
For  the  "Heroes  of  the  Reformation  Series  he 
wrote Huldreich  ZuHngli  ( 1001),  the  first  original 
biography  of  the  Swiss  leader  published  in  £ng- 
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lish,  based  on  the  sources,  and  supplemented  by 
an  edition  of  Zxomgli  Selections  (1901). 

JACKSON,  Sheldon  (1834—).  An  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  missionary  and  educator.  He 
was  bom  at  Klinaville,  X.  Y.;  was  graduated 
from  Union  College  in  1855,  and  from  Princeton 
Theolog^ical  Seminary  in  1858.  He  entered  the 
home  mission  work,  organized  the  first  Presby- 
terian churches  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Utah,  and  Arizona,  and  was  especially  prominent 
in  Alaska.  He  was  made  Goremmcnt  agc-nt 
of  education  in  Alaska  in  1885;  published  the 
First  Annual  Report  on  Education  in  Alaska 
(1886) ;  and  conceived  and  carried  out  the  plan 
of  introducing  reindeer  into  Alaska,  working 
first  with  private  and  later  with  Government 
support.  In  1898  he  was  United  States  special 
agent  to  procure  a  Lapp  colony  in  Alaska.  Jack- 
son was  a  successful  speaker  on  missions,  was 
moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
in  1897,  was  author  of  Alaska  and  Missions  on 
the  Xorth  Pacific  Coast  (1880),  and  in  189(5  as- 
sisted in  the  foundation  of  a  missionary  college 
in  Utah. 

JACKSOIT,  Thomas  Jonathan,  generally 
known  as  Stoneicall  Jackson  (1824-63).  A  fa- 
mous American  soldier,  born  January  21,  1824,  of 
Scotch-Irish-English  stock,  at  Clarksburg  in 
western  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia).  At  an 
early  age  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  a 
farmer  and  miller,  under  whom  he  was  trained  in 
business  methods  and  received  some  opportunity 
for  study.  When  onlyeighteen  lie  became  sheriff  of 
the  county,  and  soon  after  was  admitted  to  West 
Point,  where,  in  1846,  he  graduated  number  eigh- 
teen in  a  class  of  seventy,  which  included  Mc- 
Clellan,  Reno,  Gibbon.  Pickett,  Maury,  A.  P. 
Hill,  and  Wilcox.  He  was  assigned  as  second 
lieutenant  to  the  First  Artillery,  ordered  to  join 
Magruder's  battery,  then  serving  in  Mexieo,  al- 
most immediately  achieved  prominence  in  the 
operations  under  General  Scott,  and  was  brevet - 
ted  captain  and  major  for  gallantry  at  Contreras, 
Churubusco,  and  Chapultepec.  From  1848  to 
1851  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Hamilton,  and  first 
became  noted  for  that  strong  religious  tendency 
which  after\vards  caused  him  to  be  known  as  the 
Havelock  of  the  Confederate  Army.  On  'March 
27,  1851,  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  became 
professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy 
and  artillery  tactics  in  the  Lexington  Military 
Institute.  In  1856  he  visited  Europe.  On  April 
21,  1861,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  Jackson  was  ordered  by  direction  of  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  to  report  with  his  corps 
of  cadets  at  Bichinond  for  active  service.  Ho 
was  commissioned  a  colonel,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Virginia  forces,  and  was  sent  to 
Harper's  Ferry.  In  July  of  the  same  year  his 
troops  were  organized  into  a  brigade  (after- 
wards the  'Stonewall  Brigade'),  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general.  XATien  the  Confed- 
erates under  Johnston  moved  from  Harper's 
Ferry  toward  Manassas,  Jackson's  brigade  was 
in  the  van  and  among  the  first  to  get  into  posi- 
tion. In  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Kun,  the  South 
Carolinians  were  sorely  pressed,  and  their  com- 
mander. General  Bee.  seeking  to  encourage  them, 
is  said  to  have  cried  out,  "Look  at  .Jackson — 
there  he  stands  like  a  stone  wall,"  thus  origi- 
nating the  historic  sobriquet.  In  September 
JaclcMn  was  promoted  to  be  major-general,  and 
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was  assigned  to  command  the  Confederate  bmta 
in  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  duty  as- 
signed him  is  thus  described  by  General  John- 
ston: "After  it  became  evident  that  the  valley 
was  to  be  invaded  by  an  army  too  strong  to  be 
encountered  by  Jackson's  division,  that  officer 
was  instructed  to  endeavor  to  employ  the  in- 
vaders in  the  valley,  but  without  exposing  him- 
self to  the  danger  of  defeat,  by  keeping  so  near 
the  enemy  as  to  keep  him  from  making  any  con- 
siderable detachment  to  reinforce  McClellao, 
but  not  so  near  that  he  might  be  compelled  to 
fight,"  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Jackson  fell 
back  up  the  valley  before  Banks,  who  occu- 
pied Winchester.  L>.te  in  March,  1862,  the  Fed- 
eral forces  were  withdrawn  to  Manassas  as  an 
outpost  of  the  defenses  of  Washington,  and  were 
closely  followed  by  Jackson.  Underestimating 
the  strength  of  the  Federal  rear  guard  under 
General  Shields,  he  made  a  sharp  atta<^  (March 
23d)  upon  that  officer's  position  at  Kernstown, 
three  miles  south  of  Winchester,  but  after  a 
severe  struggle  of  three  hours  was  repulsed,  re- 
tiring in  good  order,  with  the  loss  of  several 
hundred  men  and  one  piece  of  artillery.  While 
this  affair  was  a  reverse  to  the  Confederates,  the 
boldness  showTi  by  Jackson  confirmed  the  Federal 
authorities  in  the  determination  to  retain  Mc- 
Dowell in  front  of  the  capital,  in  spite  of  Mc- 
Clellan's  protest.  Jackson  finally  retired  to 
Staunton,  from  which  point  (having  increased 
his  available  force  to  16,000  men)  be  confronted 
30,000  men  under  Banks  and  Fremont  with  three 
columns,  attacked  the  Federal  detachments  in 
detail,  and  succeeded  in  out-manoeuvring  them, 
particularly  in  the  affair  at  McDowell  (May 
8th).  Banks,  finding  his  communications  threat- 
ened, fell  back  across  the  Potomac,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Jackson.  Soon  afterwards  Jackson 
re-occupied  Winchester.  About  May  30th,  finding 
his  communications  with  Richmond  threatened 
by  a  fresh  Federal  force  under  McDowell,  he 
began  a  rapid  and  masterly  retreat  up  the  val- 
ley, halting  at  certain  favorable  points  and 
engaging  his  pursuers  successfully,  particularly 
at  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic  (June  6th,  8th, 
and  9th ) .  Jackson's  valley  campaign  was  a 
conspicuous  illustration  of  his  characteristics 
as  a  leader,  the  extraordinary  mobility  of  his 
infantry  earning  for  it  the  title  of  'foot  cavalry.' 
Early  in  April,  1862,  the  Confederate  army, 
under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  was  lying  in  front  of 
Richmond.  McClellan,  at  the  head  of  the  Array 
of  the  Potomac,  was  marching  up  the  peninsula 
to  invest  that  city,  meeting  with  but  little 
opposition  save  at  Yorkto\vn  and  Williamsburg 
(qq.v.).  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  forces  after  the  battle 
of  Seven  Pines  or  Fair  Oaks  (May  31st-June 
1st),  in  whicli  Johnston  had  been  severely  wound- 
ed,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  order 
General  Jackson  to  join  him  with  his  corps. 
The  junction  was  effected  with  Jackson's  cus- 
tomary promptness  and  skill,  and  he  suddenly 
appeared  (.Tune  26th)  at  Mechanicsville,  upon 
the  right  flank  of  the  Federal  army,  which  fell 
back  after  a  smart  engagement  to  Gaines's  Mill, 
where,  on  the  following  day,  the  battle  was  re- 
newed. Jackson's  corps  took  part  in  the  move- 
ments attending  McClellan's  'change  of  base,'  and 
was  especially  prominent  at  Malvern  Hill  (July 
Ist).    Soon  afterwards  Jackson  confronted  Geo- 
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enl  Pope,  who  wHh  the  combined  forces  of 
Banks,  Shields,  and  Fremont  was  assuming  the 
offeasire  in  northern  Virginia.  He  first  defeated 
Banks  at  Cedar  Monntain  on  August  9th,  and  by 
a  rapid  flank  movement  gained  Pope's  rear  and 
his  depot  of  supplies  at  Manassas  Junction.  On 
Angast  29-30  the  Confederates  under  Lee  and 
Jackson  achieved  a  decisive  victory  over  Pope 
in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  whidi  forced 
him  to  fall  baek  upon  the  Potomac.  In  Lee's  in- 
vasion of  Maryland,  which  immediately  followed, 
Jaekson  was  detached  to  capture  Harper's  Ferry, 
which  fell  into  his  hands,  together  with  more 
thaa  11,500  prisoners  and  considerable  material 
of  war.  At  Antietam,  on  September  17th,  he  com- 
manded the  Confederate  left  wing.  At  Fred- 
ericksburg, December  13th,  Jackson,  who  had 
recently  been  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-general, 
commanded  the  right  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  and  repelled  the  attack  made  by  Bum- 
side's  left  grand  division  under  Franklin.  In 
the  following  spring  the  new  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  General  Hooker,  crossed 
the  Rappahannock  and  attempted  to  interpose 
his  command  between  Lee  and  Richmond,  sending 
nearly  all  his  cavalry  under  Stoneman  to  cut  the 
Confederate  communications  with  Richmond.  Tlio 
Federal  forces,  drawn  up  at  Chancellorsville,  were 
greatly  superior  in  strength  and  were  strongly  in- 
trenched, excepting  on  the  extreme  right  of  their 
line.  Taking  advantage  of  this  weakness,  Jackson, 
on  May  2d,  with  Lee's  consent,  withdrew  his  corps 
from  the  front,  made  a  long  and  rapid  detour, 
came  in  unobserved  on  the  enemy's  right  flank 
(Howard's  corps),  and,  screened  by  the  dense 
mood,  advanced  in  three  lines  and  burst  like  a 
tornado  upon  the  unsuspecting  Federals.  After 
a  slight  effort  at  resistance,  the  greater  part  of 
Howard's  corps  fled  panic-stricken  to  the  rear, 
hotly  pursued  by  Jackson's  men,  who  were,  how- 
ever, greatly  impeded  by  the  underbrush  and  lost 
their  formation.  With  a  small  escort  Jackson 
advanced  in  front  of  his  lines,  between  eight  and 
nine  o'ekick  p.m.,  to  reconnoitre.  As  he  was  re- 
turning his  party  was  mistaken  for  Federal  cav- 
alry, and  was  fired  upon  by  the  Confederates. 
Jackson  was  severely  wounded  in  the  left  arm  and 
right  hand.  On  the  following  day  his  left  arm 
was  amputated,  and  he  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to 
recover,  but  pneumonia  set  in,  from  which  he 
died  May  10,  1863.  Jackson  was  conspicuous 
not  only  for  his  military  ability,  but  also  for  his 
personal  virtues.  Like  Cromwell,  he  blended  the 
devoutness  of  the  Puritan  with  the  severity  of 
the  soldier.  He  never  began  a  battle  without  a 
prayer,  and  after  a  victory  publicly  gave  thanks 
to  God.  He  was  very  gentle  in  his  social  rela- 
tions, and  he  believed  in  making  war  with  con- 
sideration for  all  non-combatants,  but  to  the 
bitter  end,  relentlessly,  against  all  enemies  of 
his  cause.  He  resembled  Sheridan  in  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  quickness  to  seize  an  ad- 
vantage, and  personal  magnetism,  but,  like  that 
general,  the  full  measure  of  his  capacity  was 
never  tested.  When  Lee  heard  of  his  wounds  he 
exclaimed:  "General  Jackson  has  lost  his  left 
arm  :  T  have  lost  my  right  arm." 

He  was  buried  at  LiBxington,  Va.  There  is  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  one  of  the  public 
parks  In  Richmond,  and  the  spot  where  he  re- 
ceived his  death  wound  is  marke<l  by  a  plain 
granite  shaft  bearing  his  name.  Jackson  waa 
twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Eleanor  Jiukin,  and 
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second  to  Miss  Mary  A-.  Morrison.  Biographies 
have  been  published  by  R,  L.  Babney  (New  York, 
1863);  John  Esten  Cooke  (1866);  Mary  A. 
Cooke  (his  wife)  (New  York,  1892).  Consult 
especially  a  critical  study  of  his  campaigns,  by 
Col.  G.  F.  Henderson,  entitled  Life  and  Cam- 
paigns of  Stonewall  Jackson  (London  and  New 
York,   1900). 

JACKSON,  WiLLiASf  (1730-1803).  An  Eng- 
lish composer,  bom  at  Exeter.  He  was  placed 
by  his  father  under  the  care  of  the  organist  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  and  in  1748  went  to  London, 
where  he  studied  under  John  Travers,  organist 
of  King's  Chapel.  Upon  his  return  to  Exeter 
he  became  a  teacher  and  composer,  and  in  1777 
organist  and  master  of  the  choristers  of  th& 
cathedral.  He  left  two  operas.  The  Lord  of  the 
Manor  (1780)  and  The  Metamorphosis  (1783), 
besides  many  songs,  sacred  compositions,  and  con- 
certed pieces,  wliich  were  much  admired  in  Eng- 
land. The  Lord  of  the  Manor  was  exceedingly 
popular  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  of  his 
Church  music  the  Service  in  F  is  still  occasion- 
ally given.  His  Sis  Elegies  for  Three  T'otce* 
Dr.  Burney  considered  the  best  of  his  works.  He 
published  Thirty  Letters  on  Various  Subjects 
(1782),  and  The  Four  Ages,  Together  Kith  Es- 
says on  Various  Subjects  (1798).  He  was  also 
a  landscape  painter,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

JACKSON,  WiixiAM  Lawies  (1840—).  An 
English  politician.  He  was  bom  in  Y'orkshire, 
was  educated  privately  and  at  a  school  conducted 
by  the  Moravians,  and  entered  upon  a  business 
career.  In  1876  he  sought  election  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  member  for  Leeds  in  the  Con- 
servative interest,  but  was  defeated.  In  1880 
he  was  successful  in  North  Leeds,  and  was  re- 
turned for  that  constituency  on  four  subsequent 
occasions.  His  abilities  were  recognized  in  1885 
in  his  appoiiitment  as  Financial  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  in  Ix)rd  Salisbury's  first  Adminis- 
tration, and  he  held  the  same  office  in  the  second 
Administration  of  that  statesman,  formed  in 
1886.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  Privy  Coun- 
cilor, and  in  1891-92  served  as  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  While  engaged  in  politics  he  main- 
tained his  connection  with  business  enterprises. 
and  was  for  some  time  chairman  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company. 

JACKSON  SQITABE.  A  public  square  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  formerly  the  Place  d'Armes, 
and  renamed  for  Andrew  Jackson,  who  in  1815 
defeated  the  British  at  New  Orleans. 

JACK'SONVILIiE.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Duval  County.  Fla.,  14  miles  from  the 
-Atlantic  Ocean,  and  30  miles  southwest  of  Fer- 
nandina;  on  the  Saint  Johns  River,  and  on  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Plant  System,  the  South- 
em,  the  Florida  East  Coast,  and  other  railroads 
(Map:  Florida,  G  1).  It  is  connected  with  New 
York.  Charleston,  and  other  Atlantic  coast  port? 
by  steamship,  and  since  the  completion  of  the 
improvements  in  the  river  has  become  an  im- 
portant shipping-point  for  lumber,  shingles,  cross- 
ties,  cotton,  phosphates,  kaolin  and  clay,  oranges, 
garden  produce,  naval  stores,  etc.  The  city  has 
also  a  considerable  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 
Prominent  among  the  industrial  establishments 
are  cigar  factories,  lumber  and  planing  mills, 
mattress  and  palmetto-fibre  factories,  carriage 
works,  iron-foundries,  brick-yards,  ship-yards,  and 
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Bteam-engineering  works;  Jacksonville  has  long 
been  a  popular  winter  resort.  It  has  several 
public  parks,  and  is  well  paved,  many  of  its 
streets  with  macadam  and  vitrified  brick.  Among 
the  more  notable  buildings  are  the  United  States 
Government  Building,  city  building,  county  court- 
house, armory,  Union  Depot,  Saint  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Confed- 
erate Soldiers'  Home,  Daniel  Memorial  and  Saint 
Mary's  orphan  homes,  Windsor  Hotel,  and  the 
Central  Grammar  School.  Saint  James  Park 
contains  a  Confederate  monument.  The  water- 
works and  electric-light  plant  are  owned  by  the 
municipality.  Jacksonville,  named  in  honor  of 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  Florida's  first  Territorial 
Governor,  was  founded  in  1822.  On  May  3, 
1901,  a  fire  swept  over  148  blocks  of  the  city 
(450  acres),  destroying  the  buildings  thereon 
and  causing  a  loss  of  over  $10,000,000.  Popula- 
tion, in  1860,  2118;  in  1880,  7650;  in  1890, 
17,201;  in  1900,  28,429. 

JACKSONVILLE.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Morgan  County,  111.,  90  miles  north  of 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. ;  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the 
Chicago,  Peoria  and  Saint  Louis,  the  Wabash, 
and  the  Jacksonville  and  Saint  Louis  railroads 
(Map:  Illinois,  B  4).  Primarily  a  residential 
place,  Jacksonville  has  numerous  colleges  and 
public  institutions.  It  is  the  seat  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1829  (the  first  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  the  State)  ;  the  Illinois  Wom- 
an's College  (Methodist  Episcopal),  opened  in 
1847 ;  Jacksonville  Academy  for  Young  Women, 
opened  in  1830;  State  Conservatory  of  Music; 
the  State  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  and 
State  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dunib.  There  are  also  the  Passavant  Memorial 
Hospital,  Hospital  of  Our  Saviour,  and  Carnegie 
Public  Library.  Duncan  Park  and  the  Morgan 
County  fair  grounds  are  here.  The  city  hall,  court- 
house, and  high  school  are  prominent  buildings, 
and  Morgan  Lake  is  of  interest.  The  principal  in- 
dustrial establishments  include  railroad  car  shops 
of  the  Chicago,  Peoria  and  Saint  Louis,  woolen 
and  planing  mills,  brick-yards,  and  bridge-works. 
Jacksonville,  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson,  was  founded  as  the  county-seat  in  1825, 
and  was  first  incorporated  in  1867,  this  charter 
being  still  in  operation.  The  government  is  vest- 
ed in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  a  council,  and 
administrative  officials,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  a  number  of  appoint- 
ments, however,  requiring  the  confirmation  of  the 
council.  There  are  municipal  water-works  and  an 
electric-light  plant.  Population,  in  1890,  12,935; 
in  1900,  15,078. 

JACK  SPBAT.  A  familiar  English  nursery 
rhyme,  occurring  in  Halliwell's  Nursery  Rhymes, 
where  Archdeacon  Pratt  occupies  the  place  of  the 
later  hero,  Jack  Sprat. 

JACK-STONES.  A  game  played  with  five 
small  pebbles,  marbles,  or  pieces  of  specially 
shaped  metal  (iron).  The  popular  forms  of  the 
game  are  as  follows:  (a)  All  five  stones  arc 
tossed  into  the  air,  and  caught,  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, on  the  back  of  the  hand :  or  else  one  of  the 
stones  at  a  time  is  tossed  up  and  caught  in 
various  methods  agreed  upon,  (b)  Onen. — In 
this  exercise  the  stones  are  at  first  held  in  the 
hand:  the  .Tack  (any  one  of  the  five)  is  then 
tossed  into  the  air;  the  remaining  four  are  laid 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  Jack  is  caught  before  it 


can  land.  In  Twos,  Threes,  and  Fours  the  stones 
are  picked  up,  while  the  Jack  is  in  the  air,  by 
twos,  threes,  or  fours,  as  the  case  may  be.  Other 
games  with  Jack-stones  are:  Riding  the  Elephant ; 
Het  the  Table;  I'eas  in  the  I'od;  and  Horses  in 
the  Stable.  According  to  Aristophanes,  Jack- 
stones  was  a  girls'  game,  and  exceedingly  popu- 
lar, and,  according  to  ancient  writers,  was  origi- 
nally played  with  the  knuckle-bones  of  sheep. 

JACK-STBAWS.  A  f^me  played  with  from 
20  to  100  little  sticks  of  ivory  or  wood,  of  uni- 
form size  and  between  4  and  0  inches  in  length, 
carved  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  Jack-straws 
which  are  left  perfectly  plain)  to  resemble  weap- 
ons, implements,  tools,  etc.  The  game  consists 
in  letting  the  sticks  fall  together  in  a  loose  heap, 
each  player  in  turn  extricating  as  many  straws 
as  possible  (one  at  a  time)  without  moving  pre- 
ceptibly  any  other  straw.  "The  decision  is  in  favor 
of  the  player  with  the  most  straws.  Originally 
the  name  of  the  game  was  jerk-straws,  and  in 
England  it  is  also  called  spillikins.  In  Germany 
it  is  known  as  Federspiel,  and  in  France  as  Jon- 
chets  or  Bonchets  (from  joncher,  to  strew). 

JACK  TAB.  A  commcm  term  for  a  sailor,  de- 
rived from  his  tarpaulin  garments,  and  frequent- 
ly shortened  to  'tar.' 

JACK  THE  OIANT-KILLEB.  A  nursery 
tale,  the  subject  of  which  appears  in  various 
legends.  The  English  version  is  adapted  from 
an  old  British  story  of  Corineus  the  Trojan, 
translated  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  The  theme 
of  the  tale  is  the  superiority  of  skill  to  force. 

JACK  THE  BIPPEB.  A  name  given  to  the 
unknown  perpetrator  of  a  series  of  ten  brutal 
murders  which  occurred  in  the  East  End  of 
London  between  April  and  September,  1888.  The 
victims  were  invariably  depraved  women  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  the  murders  were  accompanied 
by  mutilation.  Through  the  excitement  caused 
by  these  unpunished  crimes,  the  name  became  a 
by-word,  and  is  still  familiarly  applied  to  authors 
of  similar  attempts.  From  it  have  grown  like 
phrases  to  indicate  other  forms  of  assault,  as 
Jack  the  Hugger  and  Jack  the  Slasher. 

JACK,  JAK,  or  JACA,  TBEE  (East  Indian 
jaca),  Artocarpus  integrifolia.  An  East  Indian 
tree  of  the  same  genus  as  the  breadfruit  (q.v.), 
hut  larger.  The  fruit,  which  is  very  large,  and 
weighs  from  5  to  50  pounds,  sometimes  70  pounds, 
is  produced  in  great  abundance.  It  resembles  the 
breadfruit,  but  has  a  pulp  of  somewhat  unpleas- 
ant flavor.  It  forms  a  great  part  of  the  food 
of  the  natives  in  some  parts  of  India,  Ceylon,  etc. 
The  seeds,  which  lie  immediately  under  the  rind, 
are  very  palatable  when  roasted.  The  timber, 
which  is  yellowish,  strong,  and  ornamental,  is 
used  for  almost  every  purpose,  and  is  exported 
for  making  musical  instruments,  cabinet-work, 
the  backs  of  brushes,  marqueterie  floors,  etc. 
To  supply  the  demand  of  it,  the  tree  is  being 
planted  in  many  tropical  countries. 

JACHEL,  or  JACQT7EMEL,  zhftk'miil'.  A 
seaport  town  on  the  south  coast  of  Haiti,  situ- 
ated on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  30  miles  south- 
west of  Port-au-Prince  (Map:  West  Indies,  L  5). 
The  streets  are  generally  very  narrow,  and  the 
houses  mostly  of  wood.  The  bay  is  open,  and 
vessels  anchor  about  one-half  mile  from  shore, 
and  discharge  and  load  by  means  of  lighters.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  United  States, 
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and  b  visited  regularly  by  the  English  Royal 
Mail  steamers.  The  population  of  the  conjmune 
is  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  50,000.  Jacmel 
is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consul. 

JA'COB  (Heb.  Ya'akSb,  probably  God  sup- 
plants or  rewards ;  connected  by  Gen.  xxv.  20  with 
'ikeb,  *a  heel,'  and  by  Gen.  xxvii.  36  with  the  root 
meaning  'to  deceive').  The  third  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs.  The  storj'  of  Jacob,  with  numerous  in- 
sertions, is  found  in  Genesis  xxv.-l.,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows :  He  was  one  of  the  two  sons  born  to  Isaac  and 
Bebekah.  His  character,  quiet,  peaceful,  and 
home-loving,  appealed  to  Rebekah,  and  she  loved 
him  more  than  she  did  Esau.  Taking  advantage 
of  his  brother's  hunger,  he  bought  his  birth- 
right (Gen.  xxv.  29-34).  Later  on,  instigated 
by  his  mother,  who  had  heard  of  Isaac's  purpose 
to  bless  Esau,  he  impersonated  his  brother  and 
got  the  blessing  intended  for  the  latter.  As  a 
consequence  Jacob  had  to  flee  from  home,  receiv- 
ing another  blessing  from  his  father  before  his 
departure.  By  his  father's  command  he  went 
to  Padan-.\ram,  to  the  house  of  Laban  (Gen. 
xxvii.-xx\'iii.  5).  Here  he  served  seven  years 
for  Rachel,  but  Leah  was  given  to  him  instead. 
Undaunted,  he  served  seven  years  more  for  Rachel 
(Gen.  xxix.).  Of  his  two  wives  and  two  maids, 
Bilhah  and  Zilpah,  Jacob  had  twelve  sons  and 
one  daughter  (Gen.  xxix.  31-xxx.  24;  xxxv. 
16-18).  Finally  Jacob  made  up  his  mind  to 
return  home.  His  wives  readily  agreed,  and 
they  stole  away  from  Laban,  who  pursued  and 
caught;  up  to  Jacob,  but  did  him  no  harm 
(Gen.  XXX.  25-xxxi.).  On  the  way  home  he  met 
Esau,  'who  behaved  magnanimously  (Gen.  xxxii.- 
xxxiii.  16).  After  having  put  away  the  strange 
.gods  found  in  his  camp,  Jacob  came  to  Bethel 
and  made  an  altar  on  the  place  where  (jrod  had 
appeared  to  him  when  he  fled  from  his  brother 
(Gen.  xxxv.  1-15).  He  finally  settled  in  Pales- 
tine, but  afterwards  went  to  Egypt,  where  his 
son  Jo^seph  (q.v.)  had  preceded  him  ((Jien. 
xxxvii.,  xlvi.).  Jacob  died  in  Egypt  at  the  age 
of  147,  but  was  buried  by  his  sons  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  (Gen.  xlix.  33,  1.  13).  In  the  course 
of  his  career  there  were  three  distinct  places 
in  which  Yahweh  or  His  messengers  appeared 
to  him.  When  fleeing  from  Esau  he  halted  at 
Bethel  (Gen.  xxi'iii.),  and  was  there  assured 
in  a  dream,  in  which  God  Himself  appeared  stand- 
ing beside  a  ladder  on  which  angels  ascended  and 
descended,  that  he  should  come  safely  back  to  his 
native  land.  After  his  return  he  again  visited 
Bethel,  and  God  once  more  appeared  to  him, 
changed  his  name  to  Israel,  and  announced  the 
future  greatness  of  the  Hebrew  nation  (Gen. 
xxxT.).  At  Mahanaim  he  encountered  angels  of 
God  (Gen.  xxxii.  1,  2).  Lastly,  at  Penuel  he 
had  an  encounter  with  a  divine  being,  who  first 
fought  with  him,  and,  when  subdued,  blessed  the 
patriarch  and  announced  that  his  name  should 
henceforth  be  Israel,  interpreted  as  one  who  pre- 
vails in  the  conflicts  with  gods  and  with  men 
(Gen.  xxxii.  24-32). 

Scholars  who  accept  the  compilatory  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  Hexateuch  find  in  the  Jacob 
account  the  same  sources  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  (See  Elohist  and  Yarwist; 
Hbxateuch;  Genesis,  Book  or.)  The  first 
notable  feature  of  the  composite  narrative,  viewed 
as  a  whole,  is  the  greater  abundance  of  incidents 
than  in  the  narratives  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and 
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the  second  is  the  various  cycles  of  tales  embodied 
in  the  Jacob  narrative.  We  have  in  the  first  place 
(a)  a  series  of  Jacob-Esau  stories;  (b)  Jacob- 
Laban  stories;  (c)  a  series  of  incidents  connect- 
ed with  sanctuaries.  Bethel,  Mahanaim,  Penuel, 
and  Shechem;  (d)  stories  of  Jacob's  children. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
Jacob-Esau  and  the  Jacob-Laban  stories  existed 
independently,  but  have  been  combined  by  the 
compilers  of  the  Yahwistic  and  Elohistic  his- 
tories. In  this  process  the  various  incidents 
have  been  arbitrarily  separated  and  insert- 
ed in  the  story  of  Jacob's  career  at  points 
where  they  seemed  best  to  fit  in.  It  thus 
happens  that  the  Jacob-Esau  stories  are  not 
told  consecutively;  but  after  the  account  of 
the  birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau  it  is  explained  how 
Esau  lost  his  birthright,  and  the  flight  of  Jacob 
is  related  (chaps,  xxv.-xxvii.)  ;  the  Jacob-Laban 
tales  are  then  introduced  (chaps,  xxviii.-xxxi. ) , 
ending  with  a  second  flight  of  Jacob,  this  time 
from  Laban;  then  the  combination  of  the  Jacob- 
Esau  stories  is  again  taken  up  and  brought  to 
a  close  (xxxii.-xxxiii.  17),  after  which  we  have 
a  series  of  miscellaneous  incidents  in  Canaan  and 
Egypt.  Interspersed  in  these  three  sections  of 
the  narrative  we  encounter  the  incidents  at  the 
sanctuaries  Bethel  and  Mahanaim;  the  marriages 
of  Jacob  and  the  birth  of  his  children ;  incidents 
in  the  careers  of  his  children,  leading  to  the 
introduction  of  an  entirely  independent  cjcle  of 
Joseph  stories  ((Jen.  xxxvii.-xlvii.,  1.). 

The  elaborate  and  complex  character  of  the 
narrative  points  to  the  union  of  various  streams 
of  tradition,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  the  centre  to  which  Jacob 
belongs.  That,  like  Israel,  he  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual, but  represents  some  clan,  or  rather  is  the 
eponymous  ancestor  of  some  clan,  is  thought  to 
be  certain,  and  the  prominence  of  Bethel  in  the 
Jacob-Esau  cycle  points  to  this  place  as  at  one 
time  at  least  the  home  of  the  tribe.  The  rivalry 
between  Jacob  and  Esau  is  also  easy  to  under- 
stand. It  reflects  the  hostility  between  Hebrews 
and  Edomites  (see  Esau;  Edom),  which  marks 
the  relation  between  those  two  groups,  conscious 
throughout  their  history  of  the  close  genealogical 
ties  that  bound  them  together.  Just  as  in  the 
case 'of  Ishmael  (q.v.)  features  are  found  which 
place  him  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  Isaac, 
so  in  the  Jacob-Esau  cycle  there  is  at  bottom  a 
series  of  traditions  which  originated  in  the  Esau 
groups;  and  which  Jewish  tradition  had  to  re- 
shape so  as  to  remove  all  features  unfavorable 
to  Jacob.  The  attempt,  however,  did  not  suc- 
ceed altogether;  and  accordingly  Jacob  appears 
actually  in  the  light  of  a  deceiver,  and,  what  is 
more,  is  obliged  to  flee  from  Esau.  This  flight, 
if  it  means  anything,  points  to  the  discomfiture 
at  some  time  of  the  Jacob  clan  driven  from  its 
district  by  the  more  powerful  Esau.  An  alliance 
is  entered  upon  between  Jacob  and  a  distinct 
Aramcean  clan,  Laban.  The  marriages  of  Jacob 
into  four  groups  and  the  birth  of  numerous  chil- 
dren indicate  the  gradual  growth  and  extension 
of  the  Jacob  clan  until  it  feels  itself  powerful 
enough  to  cut  loose  from  Laban  and  return  to 
its  former  haunts. 

But  the  old  popular  traditions  have  been 
made  to  serve  the  historical  pragmatism.  It 
was  deemed  necessary  to  connect  the  twelve  sec- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  confederacy  with  patriarchal 
history,  and  hence  the  extension  of  the  Jacob 
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dan  is  depicted  aa  though  the  coiifed««te8  aU 
sprang  from  him,  whereas,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Hebrew  confederacy  represents  the  combination 
of  heterogeneous  elements  having  less  in  com- 
mon than  many  of  the  groups  have  with  others 
who  did  not  join  the  confederation  or  were  never 
incorporated  into  it.  The  adjustment  of  tribal 
traditions  to  the  later  religious  and  historical 
theory  did  not  proceed  without  encountering 
hindrances.  To  «ecure  the  number  twelve  and 
make  it  work  right  on  all  occasions  was  espe- 
cially difficult,  and  the  narrators  are  not  at  all 
consistent  in  their  method  of  obtaining  this  num- 
ber. It  is  this  attempted  adjustment  of  popular 
•tories,  legends,  and  myths  to  later  theory  that 
accounts  for  the  identification  of  Jacob  with 
Israel,  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Bene 
Israel;  and  in  this  process  of  elaboration  and 
transformation  of  old  stories  it  is  also  important 
to  note  the  alternating  traces  of  northern  and 
southern  Hebrew  writers.  It  was  the  northern 
kingdom,  formed  of  ten  tribes,  that  represented 
the  real  Israel;  and  the  identification  of  Jacob 
with  Israel  and  the  favoritism  shown  by  Jacob 
to  Joseph  (the  father  of  Ephraim  and  Hanas- 
seh )  represent  the  work  of  northern  writers,  who 
thus  turn  out  to  have  had  the  larger  share  in  the 
process  of  reshaping  traditions.  Rightly  inter- 
preted, the  story  of  Jacob  thus  becomes  the  key 
to  the  history  of  Jewish  tradition.  In  its  details 
it  not  only  conceab  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
material  lor  the  earlier  traditions  of  many  of 
the  clans  forming  the  Hebrew  confederation,  but 
also  enables  us  to  trace  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  transformation  of  tlie  material  and  its  adap- 
tation to  the  purpose  of  writers  imbued  with 
strong  likes  and  dislikes,  who  'v-iewed  the  past 
from  a  very  subjective  point  of  view.  To  this 
point  of  view  there  must  be  added,  in  the  case 
of  the  compiler  of  the  Yahwistic  and  Elohistic 
histories,  and  to  a  still  greater  degree  in  the  case 
of  the  priestly  narrator,  a  religious  theory  which 
is  the  outcome  of  an  uncompromising  confidence 
in  Yahweh  as  the  establishcKd  guide  of  His  peo- 
ple and  the  zealous  and  exclusive  devotion  to 
His  service.  This  theory  is,  in  brief,  that  Yah- 
weh established  His  covenant  with  the  patri- 
archs, and  that  the  history  of  the  people  back 
to  its  beginnings  is  an  illustration  and  proof  of 
this  covenant.  In  some  respects  Jacob  is  a  more 
important  prop  to  this  theory  than  even  Abra- 
ham; certainly  more  important  than  Isaac.  In- 
deed, it  would"  seem  that  the  story  of  Jacob  thus 
worked  out  represents  by  itself  a  complete  illus- 
tration of  the  theory,  and  that  Abraham  and 
Isaac  are  tacked  on  to  it  as  appendices  or  links 
by  means  of  which  the  theory  can  be  joined  to 
another  originally  independent  aeries  of  tradi- 
tions, again  reshaped,  elaborated,  and  made  to 
take  a  definite  direction. 

Btbliography.  For  full  discussion  of  the  in- 
Testigations  of  the  Jacob  narratives,  consult  the 
commentaries  on  Genesis  of  Dillmann,  Holzinger, 
and  Gunkel,  and  the  Hebrew  histories  of  Well- 
hausen,  Stade.  Guthe,  Kittel,  and  Piepenbring; 
also  Stark,  Htudien  zur  Religions-  und  fiprarh- 
jjesctUchte  des  alten  Testaments  (Berlin,  1899 
et  seq.).  For  the  later  Jewish  legends  about 
Jacob,  consult  the  article  "Jacob,"  in  Ham- 
burger, Real  Enryklopaedie  fiir  Bihel  und  Tal- 
mild  (Leipzig,  1897).  Winckler.  in  his  Ocschieh- 
te  Israels  (Leipzig,  1895-1900).  and  Rtucken, 
Aatralmythen  der  Hehriier  (Leipzig,  1896),  pro- 
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pose  a  mythological  explanation  of  Jacob;  but 
the  theory  as  a  whole  has  not  been  accepted, 
though  it  may  be  admitted  that  some  mythical 
elements  may  have  crept  into  the  narrative. 

JACOB,  Giles  (1686-1744).  An  English 
compiler,  horn  at  Romsey,  Hampshire.  He 
studied  law,  and  published  a  great  number  of 
technical  works,  such  as  The  Accomplished  Con- 
veyancer (3  vols.,  1714)  and  the  Compleat  Chan- 
cery-Practiser  (1730),  besides  his  dissertations 
on  rural  life:  The  Compleat  Court-keeper 
(1713);  The  Country  Oentleman't  Vade-Uecum 
(1717);  The  Compleat  Sportsman  (1718);  and 
The  Land  Purchaser'a  Companion  (1720);  but 
his  most  important  work  was  his  Poetical  Reg- 
ister, or  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  English 
Dramatic  Poets  (2  vols.,  1719-20). 

JACOB,  John  (1812-58).  An  English  soldier 
and  military  author.  He  was  bom  at  Woolaving- 
ton,  Somerset,,  and  was  educated  at  Addiscombe 
College.  He  entered  the  Bombay  Artillery  in 
1828,  served  in  the  Afghan  War  in  1839,  and  in 
1841  took  command  of  the  Sindh  (or  Jacob's) 
irregular  horse,  with  which  he  enforced  order  in 
Upper  Sindh  and  Cutch,  and  under  Napier  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Miani  and  elsewhere.  The 
injustice  of  William  Napier's  Congest  of  the 
Bind  roused  Jacob  to  his  own  defense  and  to  Out- 
ram's.  In  1852  he  became  commandant  of  the 
native  police  of  Upper  Sindh,  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  the  Khan  of  Khelat  (1854)  ;  in  1857  served 
under  Outram,  and,  after  his  departure,  was  in 
sole  command  of  the  army  in  Persia.  He  died  in 
1858,  at  Jacobabad,  which  had  been  named  in  his 
honor.  Jacob  was  a  splendid  organizer  of  na- 
tive troops,  an  excellent  cavalry  officer,  and  the 
inventor  of  a  rifle  and  an  explosive  bullet.  He 
wrote  many  tracts  on  the  defects  of  the  British 
Army  and  civil  service  in  India;  collected  by 
Pelly,  Views  and  Opinions  of  General  Jacob 
(2d  ed.  1858). 

JACOB,  zhft'kfib',  Louis  Lto!T  (1768-1854).  A 
French  admiral.  He  was  bom  at  Tonnay,  Cha- 
rente;  was  educated  at  Rochefort,  and  volun- 
teered from  a  clerkship  in  the  marine  bu- 
reau to  the  navy  (1784).  He  was  promoted  to 
ensign  in  1793;  commanded  the  fa  ira  in  her 
brave  fight  against  a  superior  English  force 
(1795),  and  was  taken  prisoner.  After  his  re- 
lease he  distinguished  himself  (1798)  against 
Sir  John  W'arren's  fleet,  and  was  again  captured 
but  soon  exchanged.  He  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Santo  Domingo  in  1801 ;  was  command- 
ant at  Granville  (1805),  and  ot  Naples  (1806)  ; 
and  shared  in  the  battle  of  Sables  d'Olonne.  He 
was  made  a  rear-admiral  in  1812,  and  in  1814  de- 
fended Rochefort.  He  was  retired  on  the  Resto- 
ration; rei^ntered  active  service  in  1820;  was 
Governor  of  Guadeloupe  from  1823  to  1826; 
served  on  the  admiralty  board  until  1834.  when 
he  became  Minister  of  Marine;  and  was  aide-de- 
camp to  I>ouis  Philippe  until  1848.  He  intro- 
duced in  1805  a  system  of  semaphores  which  was 
long  used   in  the  French  Navy. 

JA'COB,  RiCHABD  Tatlor  (182.V1903).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  Oldham  County,  Ky. 
He  was  educated  for  a  lawyer,  but  after  travels 
in  South  Africa  went  West  in  1846.  and  there  he 
enlisted  a  body  of  mounted  men  to  assist  General 
Frt^mont  in  taking  possession  of  California.  He 
occupied  himself  with  political  matters  in  Ken- 
tucky until  1862,  and  served  in  the  Civil  War 
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as  colonel  of  the  Ninth  Kentudcy  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment, raised  by  himself.  He  was  with  Major- 
Genreral  Buell  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  joined 
in  the  pursuit  of  General  John  Morgan.  He  ac- 
companied General  Shackelford  on  the  Tennessee 
erpedition  that  resulte<i  in  the  capture  of  2300 
men  under  General  Fraser  at  Cumberland  Gap, 
and  was  in  the  desperate  struggle  at  Bean's  Sta- 
tion. 

JAC'OB.S/A,  JACOBE,  yft-koO)*,  or  JA- 
OOBIKE,  zh&'k«'b«n'  (1558-97).  A  duchess  of 
Jttlich,  daughter  of  the  Margrave  Philibert  of 
Baden-Baden.  Brought  up  a  Catholic  by  her 
uncle,  Albert  of  Bavaria,  she  married  in  1585 
John  William,  who,  seven  years  later,  succeeded 
his  father  as  Duke  of  JUlich,  and  soon  after  be- 
came insane.  Jacobtea  was  accused  of  dissolute 
conduct,  and  brought  to  trial  before  the  Emperor 
by  her  enemies;  but  before  he  gave  sentence  she 
was  found  murdered  in  her  bed.  A  German  play 
by  Kugler,  Jakobaa  ( 1850) ,  dramatizes  the  story. 
Consult  Stieve,  Zur  Oeachichte  der  Berzogin  Ja- 
kobaa con  Jilich  (Bonn,  1878). 

JACOB  EVKaTZEN.  A  quaint  book-name 
applied  to  the  small,  brightly  colored  grouper- 
like  West  Indian  fishes  of  the  genus  BodianuH, 
otherwise  known  as  'guativeres,'  and  by  other 
names.  According  to  Bloch,  the  fish  was  named 
for  Jacob  Evertzen.  a  noted  Dutch  pilot  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  pock- 
marked face  suggested  to  his  fellow  sailors  the 
dark-spotted  and  freckled  fishes  (especially  the 
Bodianus  guttatu*,  the  type  of  the  genus).    See 

GUATtTBRE. 

JACOB  PAITHrUI..  A  novel  by  Captain 
Pre<terick  Marryat  ( 1839),  appearing  first  in  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine.  It  tells  the  adventures 
of  Jacob,  a  waterman,  bom  on  a  Thames  lighter, 
is  lively  and  amusing,  and  one  of  Marryat's  best 
storiea. 

JACO'BI,  Ger.  pron.  yi-kiVW,  Abraham  ( 1830 
— ).  An  eminent  German- American  physician, 
bom  at  Hartnm,  Westphalia,  Germany.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  universities  of  Greifswald,  Gftttingen, 
and  Bonn,  obtaining  his  degree  in  medicine  from 
the  last-named  institution.  Having  been  an 
active  participant  in  the  struggle  for  free  Ger- 
many in  1848  and  thereafter,  Jacobi  was  prose- 
cuted for  treason  and  was  kept  in  Prussian  pris- 
ons from  1851  to  1853.  In  the  latter  year,  after 
spending  a  few  mcmths  in  Manchester,  England, 
he  came  to  America,  and  established  himself  in 
New  York  City.  In  1857  he  took  an  active  part 
in  founding  the  German  dispensary.  In  1860  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  first  chair  of  diseases  of 
children  instituted  in  this  country,  that  of  the 
New  York  Medical  College.  In  1865  he  was 
elected  to  fill  a  similar  chair  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  In  1868  he  took  part  in  founding  the 
German  Hospital  of  New  York.  His  position  at 
New  York  University  he  occupied  till  1870,  when 
he  was  chosen  clinical  professor  of  the  diseases 
of  children  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
fieoDB,  New  York  City  (medical  department  of 
Colombia  University).  The  latter  position  he  re- 
tained until  his  resignation  in  1902,  when  he  was 
made  professor  emeritus.  He  was  the  first  to 
establish,  in  New  York  City,  systematic  and  spe- 
cial clinics  for  the  diseases  of  children,  and  very 
largely  to  him  is  due  the  recognition  of  pediatrics 
as  a  distinct  branch  of  medicine.     In   189S  he 


was  urged  to  leave  New  York  and  becrane  pro- 
fessor of  pediatrics  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
but  he  declined  the  honor.  He  was  for  many 
years  consulting  physician  to  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health,  to  the  J.  Hood  Wright 
Memorial  Hospital,  and  to  the  New  York  Skin 
and  Cancer  Hospital,  and  visiting  physician  to 
the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital.  He  served  as 
physician  'to  the  Monnt  Sinai  Hospital  from 
1860,  to  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  from  1868, 
to  Bellevue  Hospital  from  1873,  and  to  Roose- 
velt Hospital  from  1898. 

Dr.  Jaeobi's  writings  are  very  numerous.  A 
great  number  of  his  papers,  principally  on  dis- 
eases of  women  and  children,  were  published  in 
medical  and  other  periodicals  in  this  country 
and  in  Germany. 

Among  his  book- form  publications  are:  Cogiia- 
tionea  de  Vita  Kerum  Naturalium  (1851)  ;  Denti- 
tion and  Its  Derangements  (1862)  ;  Infant  Diet 
(1873;  3d  ed.  1875)  ;  A  Treatise  on  Diphtheria 
(1880)  ;  The  Intestinal  Diseases  of  Infancy  and 
Childhood  (1887)  ;  Therapeutics  of  Infancy  and 
Childhood  (1895;  2d  ed.  1897).  His  contribu- 
tions to  Noeggerath  and  Jaeobi's  Midwifery  and 
the  Diseasen  of  IVomcn  and  Children  ( 1859) ,  and 
his  "Hygiene  und  Pflege  der  Kinder,"  in  Ger- 
hardt's  Handhuch  der  Kinderkranklieiten  (1877), 
are  most  noteworthy.  In  1893  he  published  two 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  essays  and  addresses 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  mostly  medical,  under 
the  title  Anfsatzs,  Vorirdgv  und  Reden  (1893). 
In  1873  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Putnam, 
of  New  York,  herself  a  noted  physician,  author, 
and  teaclier.     See  Jacobi,  Mabt  Putnam. 

JACOBI,  Fbiedrich  Heinbich  (1743-1819). 
A  German  philosopher.  He  was  bom  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  January  25,  1743,  and  was  educated  at 
Frankfort  and  Geneva  with  a  view  to  preparing 
himself  for  a  mercantile  career,  which  he 
began  in  1762.  In  1772  he  was  appointed 
councilor  of  finance  for  the  duchies  of  Berg 
and  JUlich,  and  having  married  a  woman  of 
wealth  was  enabled  to  devote  himself  to  lit- 
erary pursuits.  In  1794  he  moved  to  Holstein, 
and  in  1804  to  Munich,  where  he  had  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  newly  instituted 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  became  presi- 
dent in  1807.  He  died  on  March  10,  1819.  His 
writings  consist  partly  of  romances  and  partly 
of  philosophical  treatises.  The  principal  are 
Woldemar  (2  vols.,  1779)  and  Eduard  AllmilU 
Briefsammluitg  (1781),  both  philosophical  ro- 
maves  which  attracte<l  much  attention  in  their 
day,  but  have  now  no  claim  to  special  recognition, 
while  his  philosophical  work  has  still  consider- 
able interest.  Veber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza  in 
Brief  en  an  Mendelssohn  (Breslau,  1785)  is  a 
polemic  against  logical  methods  of  speculation 
in  the  search  after  the  higher  class  of  truths; 
and  David  Hume  lifter  den  Qlauben,  oder  Ideal- 
ismus  und  Realistnus  (Breslau,  1787)  continues 
the  polemic  and  makes  an  attempt  to  demon- 
strate that'  the  mind  or  nature  of  man  possesses 
another  faculty — viz.  faith, or  intuition — by  which 
the  higher  truths  are  as  firmly  grasped  and  in 
the  same  way  as  the  material  world  is  grasped 
by  it,  since  sense  is  incompetent  to  witness  to 
the  independent  reality  of  that  world.  His  col- 
lected works  appeared  at  Leipzig  (6  vols.,  1812- 
24).  Consult:  Kuhn,  Jacohi  und  die  Philosophic 
seiner  Zeit  (Mainz.  1834)  ;  Pricker,  Die  Phi- 
losophie  des  Friedrich  Beinrich  Jacobi    (Augs- 
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burg,  1854)  ;  Zimgiebl,  F.  H.  Jacobia  Leben, 
Dichtungen  und  Denken  (Vienna,  1867)  ;  Harms, 
Veber  die  Lehre  von  F.  U.  Jacobi  (Berlin, 
1876)  ;  Holtzmann,  Veber  Eduard  Allttnlla  Brief- 
sammlung  (Jena,  1878)  ;  L6vy-Bruhl,  "Jacobi  et 
le  Spinosisme,"  in  Revue  Philosophique  (Paris, 
1894)  ;  id.,  La  philosophie  de  Jacobi  (ib.,  1894). 

JACOBI,  Hermann  Geobo  (1850—).  A  Ger- 
man Sanskrit  scholar,  bom  at  Cologne.  He  was 
educated  there,  and  at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  Sanskrit  under  Gilde- 
meister  and  Weber.  In  1889  he  was  made  professor 
at  Bonn,  after  teaching  and  lecturing  at  MUn- 
6ter  (1876-85)  and  Kiel  (1885-89).  Possibly  his 
most  important  work  is  in  Indian  chronolo^: 
''The  Computation  of  Hindu  Dates  in  Inscrip- 
tions," published  in  Epigraphica  Indica  (1892). 
His  dating  of  the  Rig- Veda,  Ueber  das  Alter  des 
Rigveda  (1893),  on  astronomical  grounds,  puts 
the  time  much  earlier  than  the  usual  estimate. 
His  other  works,  on  comparative  philology,  Prak- 
rit grammar,  Sanskrit  literature,  and  Jainism, 
include :  KalpasCtra  of  Bhadrabihu  ( 1879) ; 
Aciranga  SUtra  of  the  Cvetdmbara  Jains  (1882)  ; 
Sthavirivalt  Charita  "{ 1891 )  ;  and  translations 
of  the  AoSringa,  Kalpa,  Vttarddkyayana,  and 
Sutrakritdnga  SUfra  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  vols.  xxii.  and  xlv.  (1884-95)  ;  Ausgetoahlte 
Ereahlungen  ir^  UaharSshtrf  (1886)  ;  Das  Ram&- 
yana  (1893)  ;  and,  in  syntax,  Kompositum  und 
Nebcnsatz.  Studien  iiber  die  indogermaniache 
Sprachentwicklung  (1897). 

JACOBI,  JOHANN  Georq  (1740-1814).  A  Ger- 
man poet,  brother  of  Friedrich  Heinrich,  born  at 
Dttsseldorf,  and  educated  at  GSttingen.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  and  oratory  at 
Halle  (1766),  and  soon  after  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Gleim,  with  whom  he  edited  Iris  ( 1774- 
76),  to  which  Goethe,  Heinse,  Lenz,  and  Sophie 
La  Roche  were  contributors.  He  was  made  pro- 
fessor at  Freiburg  in  1784.  Jacobi's  poetic  style 
was  sentimental  and  effeminate,  save  in  a  few  of 
his  last  works.  His  collected  works,  with  a 
biography  by  Von  Ittner,  one  of  his  friends,  were 
published  at  Zurich  (1882)  ;  his  correspondence 
with  Gleim  appeared  in  1786;  and  Martin  edited 
Ungedruckte  Briefe  von  und  an  Johann  Georg 
Jacobi   (Strassburg,  1874). 

JACOBI,  Karl  Gustav  Jakob  (1804-51).  A 
German  mathematician,  the  brother  of  Moritz 
Hermann  Jacobi,  the  physicist.  He  was  born 
in  Potsdam,  studied  in  Berlin,  and  began  his 
teaching  there  as  privat-docent  in  1824,  but  toon 
after  went  as  professor  of  mathematics  to  KBnigs- 
berg.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1836,  and  in  1842 
took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Berlin,  lec- 
turing at  the  university.  Jacobi's  great  work 
was  in  the  thcorj'  of  elliptic  functions,  of  which 
he  and  Abel  (q.v.)  were  the  founders.  He  also 
contributed  to  the  theory  of  numbers,  to  analyt- 
ical mechanics,  and  to  the  study  of  determinants. 
A  very  important  determinant  bears  the  name 
Jacobian.  (See  Determinants.)  He  also 
founded  the  theory  of  Abelian  functions.  The 
following  important  works  appeared  in  his  life- 
time: Fundamenta  Nova  Theoriw  Functionum 
EUipticarum  (1829);  Canon  Arithmeticus 
(1839)  ;  De  Formatione  et  Proprietaiibus  Deter- 
minantium  (1841;  ed.  by  Stftckel.  1896)  ;  Mathe- 
Tiiatische  Wcrke  (3  vols.,  partly  posthumous. 
1846-71).     His  VoHesungen  iiber  Dynamik  was 
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published  posthumously  (1866;  2d  ed.  1884). 
His  Gesammelte  Werke  (1881-91;  7  vols,  and 
suppl.)  were  published  by  the  Berlin  Academy. 
His  essay,  "Uber  die  vierfach  periodischen  Funo- 
tionen  zweier  Variabeln,"  etc.,  was  translated 
from- the  Latin  and  edited  by  Weber  ( 1896) .  For 
sketch  of  his  life,  consult:  Lejeune-Dirichlet, 
"Ged&chtnisrede  auf  Jacobi,"  in  the  Abhand- 
lungen  der  Berliner  Akademie  (1852;  printed  in 
Jacobi's  Oesammelte  Werke,  vol.  i.). 

JACOBI,  AtABY  Putnam  ( 1842— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  born  in  London,  England,  the 
daughter  of  (3eorge  P.  Putnam,  of  New  York 
City.  The  first  woman  graduated  from  the  New 
York  College  of  Pharmacy,  in  1862,  she  was  also 
the  first  woman  graduated  from  the  Women's 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  in  1864.  After 
teaching  in  New  Orleans,  and  writing  for  a  year, 
she  went  to  Paris  and  engaged  in  the  further 
study  of  medicine.  After  eighteen  months  passed 
in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  she  was  admitted  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Eoole 
de  M6decine,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in 
1871,  receiving  the  second  prize  for  her  thesis. 
She  returned  to  New  York  and  began  practice  at 
once,  also  entering  upon  the  duties  of  lecturer 
on  therapeutics  in  the  new  Women's  Medical 
College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary.  She  was  the 
first  woman  admitted  to  the  New  York  medical 
societies  and  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. In  1873  she  was  married  to  the  physician 
Abraham  Jacobi  (q.v.).  In  1881,  upon  the  found- 
ing of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School,  she  became  clinical  professor  of  diseases  of 
children.  In  1874  she  organized  an  association 
for  the  advancement  of  the  medical  education  of 
women,  of  which  she  became  president.  Besides 
being  a  visiting  physician  to  the  New  York  In- 
firmary, Dr.  Putnam-Jacobi  has  been  for  several 
years  a  visiting  physician  to  Saint  Mark's  Hos- 
pital. She  is  a  member  of  several  medical  societies, 
and  a  writer  on  many  medical  topics.  She  secured 
the  Boylston  prize  of  Harvard  University  in  1876 
for  an  original  essay.  In  1891  she  contributed 
a  paper  on  the  history  of  women  physicians 
in  this  country  to  the  volume  "Women's  Work 
in  America,"  in  which,  amid  the  bibliography  of 
writings  by  American  female  physicians,  she  men- 
tions over  forty  productions  of  her  own  pen.  Her 
published  works  include:  The  Question  of  Rest 
for  Women  During  Menstruation  (1877)  ;  Acute 
Fatty  Degeneration  of  New-Bom  (1878);  The 
Value  of  Life  (1879)  ;  Cold  Pack  and  An<emia 
(1880);  The  Prophylaxis  of  Insanity  (1881); 
hysteria  and  Other  Essays  (1888);  Common 
Sense  Applied  to  Woman's  Suffrage  (1894).  See 
Jacobi,  Abraham. 

JACOBI,  MoBiTZ  Hermann  (1801-74).  A 
German  physicist  and  architect,  brother  of  Karl 
Gustav  Jacobi.  He  was  bom  at  Potsdam.  In 
1835  he  became  professor  at  the  University  of 
Dorpat,  and  in  1842  a  member  of  the  Saint 
Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  invented 
galvano-plastics  and  electrotyping,  and  carried 
out  numerous  important  researches  in  physics. 
He  wrote  MSmoire  sur  I'application  de  I'ilectro- 
magnitisme  au  mouvement  des  mQchines,  a  re- 
markable essay  published  in  1835:  and  Die 
Galvanoplastik  (1840).  Consult  Wild,  Zum 
Oeddchtnis  an  Moritz  Hermann  Jacobi  (Leipzig, 
1876). 
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JACOBIN.  A  small,  highly  artificial  pigeon, 
resembling  the  capuchin,  in  which  the  prolonged 
upright  feathers  of  the  neck  and  head  form  a 
sort  of  cowl  about  the  face.  See  Pigeon  and 
Colored  Plate  of  Pigeons. 

TACOBINI,  ya'kd-be'nS,  LOT)o\aco  (1832-87). 
An  Italian  cardinal  and  diplomat  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  bom  at  Genzano.  He  was 
nephew  of  the  Papal  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
and  was  rapidly  advanced  in  ecclesiastical  honors. 
In  1874  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica 
(Saloniki)  in  partihua,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
nuncio  to  Vienna,  where  he  first  showed  his  dip- 
lomatic abilities.  In  1879  he  met  Bismarck  to 
obtain  the  revocation  of  the  Falk  laws  passed  by 
the  Prussian  Diet  against  the  Catholics  in  1873, 
a  mission  in  which  he  was  ultimately  successful. 
In  1880  he  was  made  Papal  Secretary  of  State. 

JACOBINS,  Fr.  pron.  zhft'k6^aN'.  A  politi- 
cal club  in  France  which  exercised  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution 
before  1794.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  Club  Breton, 
which  was  organized  at  Versailles  in  May,  1789, 
by  the  representatives  from  Brittany  to  the 
States-General.  It  comprised  in  the  beginning 
about  seventy-five  members,  of  whom  some  two- 
thirds  belonged  to  the  Third  Estate  and  the  rest 
to  the  clergy.  Its  tone  was  radical.  It  was  soon 
joined  by  members  from  other  provinces  and 
came  to  include  the  most  prominent  leaders  of 
the  time,  among  them  being  Mirabeau,  Bamave, 
Siey*8,  Robespierre,  PMion,  and  the  brothers  La- 
meth.  It  met  very  frequently  and  in  secret  session 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  common  action 
to  be  taken  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  great  event  of  August  4.  1789 — 
the  abolition  of  feudal  privileges — and  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  Rights  of  Man  were  planned  before- 
hand in  the  sessions  of  the  club.  Upon  the  remov- 
al of  the  National  Assembly  to  Paris  the  sessions 
of  the  club  were  suspended  for  a  time.  In  the 
winter  of  1789-90  they  were  resumed  in  the  re- 
fectory of  the  Jacobin  convent  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Honort?,  whence  the  members  of  the  club  were 
derisively  called  by  their  opponents  Jacobins. 
The  name  of  the  club  was  changed  to  Society  des 
Amis  de  la  Constitution.  Membership  in  the  club 
was  limited  at  first  to  Deputies  of  the  National 
Assembly,  but  soon  the  club  was  thrown  open 
to  prominent  Parisians  in  the  various  walks  of 
life  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  such  men  as  Marie-Joseph  Chfnier,  La 
Harpe,  Cabanis,  Lac^pMe.  David,  and  Fabre 
d'Eglantine  now  joined- the  Jacobins.  From  radi- 
cal the  club  had  become  rather  conservative  in  its 
views,  its  objects  being  limited  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  monarchy  so  far  as  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  newly  acquired  rights.  After 
May.  1791.  the  meetings  of  the  club  were  held 
in  the  chapel  of  the  convent.  In  November,  1791. 
it«  membership  numbered  more  than  1200.  The 
proceedings  of  the  club  were  published  after 
October,  1791.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
founders  to  make  the  club  a  nucleus  for  similar 
societies  to  be  organized  throughout  France,  and 
this  object  was  speedily  carried  out.  Affiliated 
societies  sprang  up  in  all  the  towns  and  in  many 
villages,  and  these  at  all  times  remained  in  close 
touch  with  the  mother  society.  In  May.  1791, 
the  number  of  such  societies  was  more  than  four 
hundred,  and  in  th«»  sprine  of  1794  they  vertred 
closely  on  one  thousand.    The  Jacobin  leaders  in 
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Paris  were  able  in  this  manner  to  carry  on  a 
most  efl'ective  propaganda  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and,  in  fact,  the  perfection  of  their  organiza- 
tion was  such  as  to  give  the  Jacobins  the  aspect 
of  a  political  machine. 

The  attempted  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1791 
produced  the  same  effect  upon  the  Jacobin  Club 
as  it  did  upon  the  nation  at  large.  The  radical  ele- 
ment began  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  though 
it  was  still  professedly  monarchic  in  tone,  the 
question  of  the  deposition  of  Louis  XVI.  was  seri- 
ously raised.  Upon  this  point  the  club  split.  In 
the  hall  of  the  Jacobins  was  drawn  up  the  peti- 
tion demanding  the  deposition  of  Ix>uis  XVI. 
which  brought  about  the  massacre  in  the  Champs 
de  Mars  on  July  17th,  and  though  the  leaders 
of  the  Jacobins  disavowed  all  responsibility  for 
the  document,  which  it  would  seem  had  been 
drawn  up  by  a  crowd  that  had  invaded  the  hall, 
the  sanguinary  outcome  produced  a  schism  in 
the  club.  The  majority  of  members,  with  the 
most  prominent  leaders,  seceded  to  form  the  club 
of  Feuillants  (q.v.),  Robespierre  and  Potion 
being  the  most  prominent  of  those  that  remained. 
The  Jacobins  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase,  that 
of  violent  republican  propaganda.  Together  with 
the  Girondists  (qv.)  they  planned  the  uprising 
of  August  10,  1792,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  With  the  meeting  of 
the  Convention  (September,  1792)  the  strife  of 
parties  began,  Jacobins  against  Girondists.  The 
former,  as  the  representatives  of  uncompromising 
democracy,  showed  themselves  the  more  fit  to 
cope  with  the  dangers  of  foreign  invasion  and 
internal  insurrection  which  now  confronted 
France.  In  the  struggle  against  the  Girondists 
they  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Convention  the 
force  of  public  opinion  skillfully  directed  by  the 
various  societies  throughout  the  country  acting 
iu  implicit  obedience  to  the  mother  society  in 
Paris.  With  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  the 
Jacobins  became  the  practical  rulers  of  France. 
No  important  action  was  taken  in  the  Convention 
which  had  not  been  previously  discussed  in  the 
sessions  of  the  club,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
meetings  of  the  club  came  to  be  popularly  re- 
garded with  greatcT  interest  than  the  sessions 
of  the  Convention.  Of  equal  importance  with 
the  influence  which  it  exercised  upon  the  legis- 
lative activity  of  the  Convention  was  the  super- 
vision which  it  exercised  over  the  representatives 
of  the  Government  in  the  provinces.  Its  spies 
were  constantly  on  the  watch  against  treason  to 
the  republican  cause,  and  in  many  places  where 
the  action  of  the  Government  ofiicials  seemed  to 
lack  the  requisite  revolutionary  fervor  the  local 
Jacobin  societies  assumed  virtual  control.  By 
this  time  the  club,  of  course,  had  become  thor- 
oughly democratic,  though  perhaps  the  character 
of  its  members  raised  it  above  the  mob  con- 
tingents of  Hubert  and  Collot  d'Herbois.  Robes- 
pierre became  its  master  after  the  overthrow  of 
Danton,  and,  with  the  Committee  of  Safety,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  efficient  instruments  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Terror.  With  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
the  importance  of  the  Jacobins  ceased.  Its  ses- 
sions were  suspended  for  a  time,  resumed,  and 
again  abandoned.  On  November  11,  1794,  its  hall 
was  closed  by  order  of  the  Convention.  Once 
more  reconstituted,  and  meeting  at  the  Panthgon, 
its  sessions  were  forbidden  by  the  Directory  in 
February,  1790.  In  the  provinces  there  was  a 
short  revival  of  Jacobin  activity  in  1799. 
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A  great  mass  of  literature  concerning  the 
Jacobins  appeared  between  the  years  1790  and 
17  9d,  the  most  important  contributions  being  the 
Journal  dea  Amis  de  la  Constitution  (Paris, 
1790-93)  and  the  Journal  de  la  Montagne  (Paris, 
1794-95).  There  were  also  numerous  pamphlets 
and  poems  published,  such  as  La  Jacobinade,  Le 
secret  dea  Jacobina,  Lea  Crimea  dea  Jacobina.  Of 
modem  authorities,  the  best  and  most  detailed  is 
Aulard,  La  Sociiti  dea  Jacobina  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1889-92).  Consult  also:  Zinkeisen,  Der  Jako- 
bitterklub  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1852-63).  See  Fbance; 
ROBESPIEBBE;  Danton;  together  with  the  works 
cited  under  these  titles. 

JACOBITES  (from  Lat.  Jacobua,  James). 
The  name  given  to  the  adherents  of  the  male  line 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Many  of 
the  more  devoted  royalists  followed  James  If. 
into  France;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Jacob- 
ites remaining  in  their  native  land  made  a 
greater  or  less  show  of  submission  to  the  new 
Government,  while  secretly  supporting  the  cause 
of  the  Pretender.  Their  intrigues  and  conspira- 
cies were  incessant  till  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Their  hostility  to  the  House  of 
Hanover  broke  out  in  rebellions  in  1715  and  1745, 
in  consequence  of  which  several  of  them  lost  their 
lives  upon  the  scaffold,  titles  were  attainted, 
and  estates  confiscated.  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  Young  Pretender  at  Culloden  in  1746  their 
cause  became  so  hopeless  that  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore their  activity  ceased  altogether;  those  who 
still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  exiled  fami- 
ly finally  acquiesced  in  the  order  of  things  estab- 
lished by  the  Revolution.  In  Scotland  the  hopes 
and  wishes  of  the  Jacobite  party  were  expressed 
in  many  spirited  songs,  which  form  an  interest- 
ing part  of  the  national  literature.  The  Jac- 
obites of  England  were  also  called  Tories.  They 
w-ere  generally  distinguished  by  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England,  as  opposed 
to  all  dissent,  if  they  were  not  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  held  very  strongly  the  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance,  or  the  duty  of  absolute 
submission  to  the  King.  The  Jacobites  of  Scot- 
land were  also  generally  Episcopalians  and  Ro- 
man Catholics.  In  Ireland  the  Jacobite  cause 
was  that  also  of  the  Celts  as  opposed  to  the 
Saxons,  or  the  native  race  against  the  English 
colonists,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics  against 
the  Protestants.  These  diversities  prevented  a 
complete  union,  and  greatly  weakened  the  .Tac- 
obites.  Consult:  Chambers,  JJistory  of  the  Re- 
bellion, in  n.'i5  (Edinburgh,  1827)  ;  Lacroix  de 
Maries,  Bistoire  du  Chevalier  de  Saint-Georgea 
et  du  Prince  Charlea  Edouard  (1876)  ;  the  Cul- 
loden Paperx  (London.  1815)  ;  Hogg,  Jacobite 
Relica  (Edinburgh,  1819)  ;  and  Chambers,  Jacob- 
ite Memoirs   (Edinburgh,  1824). 

JACOBITES.  A  name  given  to  the  Oriental 
sect  of  Monophysites  (q.v.),  belonging  more  espe- 
cially to  the  Monophysites  of  Syria.  Mesopota- 
mia, and  Babylonia.  It  is  derived  from  a  Syrian 
monk  called  Jacobus  Baradn-us  (Baradni,  'rag- 
ged'), who  formed  the  Monophysitc  recusants  of 
his  country  into  a  single  party.  He  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  Edessa  in  541.  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  traveled  through  Asia  Minor  and  the 
East,  organizing  churches  and  ordaining  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  At  present  the  .Tacobites 
number  about  80,000.    At  their  head  is  the  so- 


called  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  whose  choice  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  Sultan.  Under  him  are  eight 
metropolitans  and  three  bishops.  Of  the  former, 
one,  the  Metropolitan  of  Jerusalem,  called  the- 
Maphrian,  ranks  higher  than  the  others.  Both 
patriarch  and  maphrian  live  at  the  monastery 
of  Zaphran,  near  Mardin.  The  Jacobites  have 
monks,  but  no  nuns.  Their  Monophysitic  views 
make  them  heretics  to  the  Greek  Church,  but 
they  have  only  minute  ceremonial  difference* 
from  the  latter.  They  often  choose  their  patri- 
archs and  bishops  by  lot.  Since  1874  the  Church 
of  England  has  carried  on  mission  work  among 
the  Jacobites. 

JACOB  OF  ESES'SA  (c.633-708).  An  emi- 
nent theologian  and  Syriac  writer.  He  was  born, 
near  Antioch.  In  early  life  he  entered  the  mo- 
nastic order  and  studied  for  a  while  in  Alexan- 
dria. He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Edessa  about 
086,  but  resigned  his  office  after  four  years,  be- 
cause of  the  insubordination  of  some  of  bis  clergy. 
He  retired  first  to  a  monastery  near  Edessa,  and 
then,  after  eleven  years,  to  one  near  Antioch.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament,  making  many  anno- 
tations, some  of  which  are  extant.  He  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Greek;  and  for  his  able  translation  of  Syriac 
works  into  Greek  he  received  the  surname  of 
'Interpreter  of  the  Books.*  In  708  he  was  in- 
duced to  resume  his  see,  but  died  four  months- 
later.  Consult  Kayser,  Die  Kanonea  Jakoba  von 
Edeaaa  Ubersetzt  und  erlautert,  with  biographi- 
cal sketch   (Leiprig,  1886). 

JACOB  OF  HT7NOABT.    See  Pastobels. 

JACOB  OF  TODI.  to'd*.     See  Jacopone  da. 

TODI. 

JACOB  OF  VITBT,  v^^'trA'  (c.ll80-1240)> 
Bishop  of  Acre  and  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Fra.scati. 
He  was  born  probably  at  Vitry.  Northern  France. 
He  studied  in  Paris,  and  was  consecrated  a  priest 
there  in  1210.  For  several  years  he  lived  at 
Oignies,  a  place  in  the  present  Belgian  Province 
of  Namur,  attracted  by  the  fame  for  piety  and 
holiness  of  the  Beguine  Maria  of  Oignies.  At 
Oignies  he  joined  the  Order  of  Saint  Augustine. 
At  the  request  of  the  Pope  he  preached  against 
the  Albigpnses.  and  afterwards  he  preached  a  new 
crusade.  His  preaching  was  so  successful  that  he 
was  chosen  Bishop  of  Acre  in  1214,  and  conse- 
crated in  1216  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  He  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  his  bishopric  with  energy  and  suc- 
cess, in  particular  buying  Christian  slaves  from 
the  Saracens  and  oaring  for  Mohammedan  chil- 
dren who  had  fallen  into  Christian  hands.  He  re- 
signed his  bishopric  in  1225  and  returned  to- 
Oignies.  In  1227  Gregory  IX.  made  him  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Frascati.  He  died  in  Rome,  May  1, 
1240.  Jacob  was  justly  famed  as  a  preacher  in  his 
own  time,  and  in  later  times  is  remembere<I  as  an 
historian  and  authority  for  manners  and  social 
conditions  of  the  early  thirteenth  century.  His 
great  work  was  the  Historia  Orientalis,  also 
called  nistoria  Hiernsolpmitana  Abbreviatn,  He 
also  wrote  a  life  of  Saint  Maria  of  Oignies. 
His  letters  are  interesting  and  valuable  recitals 
of  events  of  (he  Fifth  Crusade,  and  his  sermons 
have  served  as  the  model  for  many  a  preacher. 

JACOB  OH'NIXTM.  The  pen-name  of  the 
English  essayist  Matthew  James  Higgins  (q.v.). 

JACOBS,  ya'kAps,  Christian  Fbiedbich  Wil- 
HELM   (1764-1847).    An  eminent  German  clasai- 
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«al  scholar,  bom  at  Gotha.  After  studying  at 
the  universities  of  Jena  and  G9ttingen,  he  was 
made  an  instructor  in  the  gymnasium  at  Gotha 
(1785),  with  a  position  after  1802  in  the  public 
library  of  the  same  city.  In  1807  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  teacher  of  classical  literature  at  the 
Munich  Lyceum,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  that  city,  but  returned  to  Gotha 
in  1810  as  chief  librarian  and  director  of  the 
collection  of  numismatics  and  antiques.  From 
1831  to  1842  he  was  director  of  the  art  collec- 
tions of  Gotha.  In  addition  to  many  editions 
of  ancient  writers,  including  the  Antehomerica  of 
Tretzes  (1793),  ^tian  (1832),  Achillet  Tatius 
(2  vols.,  1821),  and  the  Imagines  of  Philostra- 
tus,  witn  VVelcker  (1825),  his  numerous  works 
include  an  edition  of  the  Antholoffia  Oraca  (13 
vols.,  1794-1814),  his  most  important  classical 
work,  remarkable  for  its  profound  learning  and 
elegance  of  style;  metrical  translations  of  seven 
hundred  poems  of  the  Anlfiology,  published 
under  the  title  of  Tempe  (2  vols.,  1803)  ;  trans- 
lations from  Demosthenes,  Staatsreden  und  Rede 
fiir  die  Krone  (1805)  ;  an  elementary  book  on 
Greek,  Elementarhuch  der  griechischen  Sprache 
(1805,  frequently  republlslied)  ;  and  numerous 
miscellaneous  essays  on  classical  philology,  col- 
lected under  the  title  Vermischte  Schriften  (vols. 
L-iii.  1823-24,  vols,  iv.-viii.  1829-44).  In  the 
later  works,  his  Qeschicltte  de»  tceiblichen  Ge- 
tchlcchts  (vol.  iv.)  is  best  known.  Consult  liis 
sketch  of  himself  in  his  Personalien  (Leipzig, 
1840)  ;  also  WUstemanu's  Z/e/to«  (Berlin,  1852). 

JA'COBS,  Henbt  Etsteb  (1844—).  An 
American  Lutheran  clergyman  and  educator, 
bom  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  He  studied  theology 
there,  after  graduating  at  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege (1862),  and  be  was  afterwards  successively 
professor  of  Latin  and  history,  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  of  Greek  in  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lide from  1870  until  1883,  when  he  took  the 
-chair  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Philadelphia 
Seminary.  In  1894  he  was  made  dean  of  the 
faculty  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  School.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  Review 
(after  1882),  joint  editor  of  the  Lutheran 
(1883),  translator  of  several  German  theological 
works,  and  author  of  The  Lutheran  Movement  in 
England  (1890)  nnA  The  Lutherans  (1893). 

JACOBS,  ya'kflps.  Jacobus  (1812-79).  A 
Belgian  marine  and  landscape  painter,  bom  at 
Antwerp,  where  he  studied  at  the  Academy  under 
Van  Brfe  and  Wappers,  and  in  1843  was  appoint- 
ed professor.  Travels  in  the  East  and  in  Scan- 
dinavia contributed  much  to  the  development  of 
his  versatility,  and  a  trip  through  Germany  in 
1847  in  the  company  of  Wappers  was  devoted  to 
a  diligent  study  of  the  masterpieces  in  the  prin- 
cipal galleries.  The  National  Gallery  in  Berlin 
oont.Tins  his  "Grecian  Archipelago"  (1848)  ;  the 
New  Pinakothek  in  Munich  "Foundering  of  the 
Kmisrant  Ship  Floridian  on  the  Coast  of  Essex," 
"Sunrise  in  the  Archipelago"  (1852),  and  "View 
of  the  Harbor  of  Constantinople;"  and  the  Mu- 
seum at  Brussels  "Waterfall  of  the  Glommen, 
hi  Norway"  (1855). 

JA'COBS,  Joseph  ( 1854— ) .  .^n  Enclish  au- 
thor, bom  at  Sydney,  .Australia.  Augiist  29.  1854. 
He  was  educated  at  Saint  John's  Colleae.  Cam- 
bridge;  traveled  in  Spain  (1888)  and  in  the 
United  States  (1896);  and  is  most  favorably 
known  for  his  work  in  history  and  folk-lore.    In 
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1900  he  came  to  America  to  take  the  position 

of  editor  on  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  in  New 
York.  Among  his  publications  are:  English 
Fairy  Tales  (1890,  1893);  Celtic  Fairy  Tales 
(1891,1894)  ;  Indian  Fairy  Tales  (1892)  ;  Stop's 
Fables  (1804)  ;  Reynard  the  Fox  (1895)  ;  Liter- 
ary Studies  (1895)  ;  editions  of  Painter's  Palace 
of  Pleasure  (1891),  of  Howell's  Familiar  Letters 
(1892),  and  finally  a  translation  of  the  De- 
cameron (1899). 

JACOBS,  Michael  (1808-71).  An  American 
Lutheran  clergyman  and  educator,  bom  near 
Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  and. educated  at 
Jefferson  College,  (Danonsburg.  He  tauglit  in 
Pennsylvania  College,  which  grew  out  of  the 
Gettysburg  Gymnasium.  He  entered  the  Lu- 
theran ministry  in  1832,  and  was  prominent  in 
the  West  Pennsylvanian  Synod.  A  man  of  varied 
attainments,  Jacobs  invented  (1845)  anew  meth- 
cd  of  canning  fruit;  made  original  studies  in 
meteorology;  contributed  to  the  publications  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  and  wrote  The  Rebel 
Invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  (1863). 

JACOBS,  ViCTOB  (1838-91).  A  Belgian  states- 
man and  leader  of  the  Clericals,  born  at  Antwerp 
and  educated  in  France,  at  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Vaugirard,  and  the  University  of  Brussels.  He 
was  elected  Deputy  in  1863,  having  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  popular  disaflTection  to  compulsory 
service  in  the  army  to  strengthen  the  Catholic 
party;  became  Minister  of  Public  Works  and 
of  Finance  in  1870,  and  in  1884  received  the 
portfolio  of  Interior  and  Public  Instruction. 
While  he  held  this  post  Jacobs  passed  the  denom- 
inational education  bill  which  put  the  religious 
Orders  again  in  power,  and  which  forced  its  au- 
thor from  the  (^vemment.  But  he  was  still 
manager  and  head  of  the  (Herical  Party,  and 
presided  at  the  Catholic  Congress  at  Malines  only 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  wrote  several 
legal  studies,  including  Le  droit  maritime  beige 
(1889-91). 

JACOBSEir,  ya'kfip-sen,  Jens  Peteb  (1847- 
85).  A  Danish  novelist,  born  at  Thisted.  He 
first  became  known  as  a  botanist  and  a  trans- 
lator of  Darwin.  In  1872  he  published  his  novel 
Mogens  (1872;  republished  in  a  collection, 
1882),  followed  by  Et  Skudd  i  taagen  (1875), 
and  then  Fru  Marie  Grubbe  (1876),  a  fine  study 
of  seventeenth-century  life.  Niels  Lyhne  (1880) 
is  modern,  sceptical,  and  realistic.  The  mixture 
of  philosophy,  science,  and  powerful  imagination 
in  his  novels  has  made  Jacobsen  a  favorite  and 
influential  writer. 

JACOB'S  LADDEB.  (1)  A  ladder,  reaching 
from  earth  to  heaven,  seen  in  a  vision  by  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxviii.  12).  (2)  On  shipboard,  a  short 
rope  ladder  with  iron  or  wooden  rungs,  to  give 
easy  access  to  the  lower  rigging,  tops,  etc.  It 
is  also  the  name  of  an  apparatus  for  raising 
light  weights  a  considerable  height.  One  form, 
mnch  used  in  breweries  and  distilleries,  is  an 
endless  revolving  chain  of  buckets,  filling  them- 
selves at  the  bottom  of  the  chain  and  emptying 
themselves  at  the  top. 

JA'COBSON,  John  Chbistian  (1796-1870). 
A  Dnnish-.American  educator.  Bishop  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  bom  in  Burkall.  Denmark. 
After  completing  his  education  at  the  German 
Moravian  College,  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  occupied  various 
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positions  till  he  became  principal  of  the  female 
seminary  at  Salem,  N.  C,  in  1834.  The  academy 
grew  and  flourished  under  his  control ;  but  he  left 
it  to  superintend  a  boys'  boarding  school  in  Naza- 
reth, Pa.,  and  to  take  the  leadership  of  the  North- 
ern Moravian  Church,  whicli  made  him  a  bishop 
in  1854.    He  retired  three  years  before  his  death. 

JACOB'S  STAFF.  (I)  A  kind  of  staff  car- 
ried by  pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  James 
the  Elder.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  dagger 
or  sword  concealed  in  a  staff  of  this  kind.  (2) 
The  three  stars  in  a  straight  line  in  the  Girdle 
of  Orion. 

JACOB'S  STONE,  or  JACOB'S  PIXLOW. 
The  Stone  of  Scone,  said  to  have  served  Jacob 
as  a  pillow  when  he  had  the  vision  of  the  ladder 
reaching  into  heaven.  The  stone  is  now  preserved 
in  the  coronation  chair  (q.v.)    of  England. 

JACOB'S  WELL.  The  scene  of  the  conversa- 
tion of  Jesus  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  The 
well  is  near  Nablus,  in  Syria,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  hewn  in  the  rock  by  Jacob.  A  church  built 
over  the  well  is  mentioned  in  the  fourth  century, 
but  was  destroyed  during  the  period  of  the  Cru- 
sades. 

JACOB  TOME  INSTITITTE.  An  institution 
of  secondary  education  at  Port  Deposit,  Md., 
foimded  by  Jacob  Tome  and  opened  in  1894.  It 
comprises  a  kindergarten  and  junior  school  for 
boys  and  girls,  a  senior  or  high  school  for  girls, 
and  a  boarding-school,  including  a  high  school, 
for  boys.  It  furnishes  preparation  for  college, 
technical  schools,  professional  schools,  and  busi- 
ness. Residents  of  Maryland  are  exempt  from 
the  annual  tuition  fee  of  $100.  The  Institute 
occupies  a  campus  of  over  160  acres  and  twenty 
buildings  overlooking  the  Susquehanna  River.  In 
1902  the  pupils  of  all  schools  numbered  574,  and 
the  combined  faculties  48.  The  library  contains 
7200  volumes.  The  endowment  exceeds  $2,000,- 
000,  and  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Insti- 
tute have  cost  over  $800,000. 

JACCBTTS.  An  English  gold  coin  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  (Lat.  Jacobus),  valued  at  26 
shillings,  or  a  little  more  than  $6. 

JACOBTTS,  Melancthon  Williams  (I8I6- 
76).  An  American  Presbyterian  minister  and 
author,  bom  at  Newark,  N.J.  In  1834  he  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  College,  and  four  years 
later  from  the  Princeton  Seminary,  where  he  was 
instructor  in  Hebrew  for  the  year  preceding  his 
acceptance  of  the  pastorate  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1839).  While  absent 
in  the  Holy  Land  ( 1850) ,  he  was  elected  profes- 
sor of  Oriental  and  biblical  literature  in  the  West- 
em  Theological  Seminary,  at  Allegheny,  Pa., 
and  retained  the  position  until  his  death.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  from  1858  to  1870,  was  secretary 
of  the  Sustentation  Committee  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  from  1871  to  1874,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  D.D.  from  Jefferson  College, 
Pennsylvania  (1852),  and  LL.D.  from  Princeton 
(1867).  He  published:  Notes  on  the  ?feiD  Testa- 
ment (4  vols.,  1848-59)  ;  an  Address  to  the 
Churches  (1861);  Genesis  (2  vols..  1864-65); 
and  Exodus  (shortly  before  his  death). 

JACOBTTS,  Melancthon  Williams  (1855 
— ) .  An  American  clergyman  and  educator,  bom 
in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  a  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1877,  at  the  Theo- 


logical Seminary  there  in  1881,  from  1881  to 
1884  studied  at  the  universities  of  Gcittingen 
and  Berlin,  and  from  1884  to  1891  was  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Oxford,  Pa.  In 
1891  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  New  Testa- 
ment exegesis  and  criticism  in  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary.  He  became  a  trustee  of 
Princeton  in  1890,  and  was  Stone  lecturer  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1897-98.  He 
has  contributed  articles  on  New  Testament  sub- 
jects to  The  'Nexo  International  Encyclopoedia. 

JACOBTTS  BAB.'AS.S'TTS.     See  Jacobites. 

JACCBTTS  BE  VOBACKIKE.  An  Italian 
writer,  author  of  the  celebrated  Golden  Legend 

(q.v.). 

JACO^Y,  Habold  (1865—).  An  American 
astronomer,  born  in  New  York  City.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia  University  in  1885,  was  as- 
sistant astronomer  on  the  United  States  eclipse 
expedition  to  West  Africa  in  the  United  States 
steamship  Pensacola,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Columbia  in  1894.  He  became 
also  a  councilor  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, treasurer  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society,  editor  of  the  Transactions  of  that  so- 
ciety, and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  ■  So- 
ciety of  London.  His  technical  papers  on  astro- 
nomical photography,  star  clusters,  parallaxes, 
and  other  subjects  appeared  in  the  publications  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Academy 
of  Saint  Petersburg,  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
of  Paris,  the  Academy  of  Helsingfors,  and  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London.  He  has 
also  published  Practical  Talks  by  an  Astronomer 
(1902),  a  collection  of  interesting  essays,  written 
in  untechnical  style,  on  "Navigation  at  Sea," 
"Galileo,"  "Photography  in  Astronomy,"  "The 
Moon  Hoax,"  and  other  special  topics.  The  de- 
partment of  astronomy  in  The  New  International 
Encycloptedia  was  edited  by  him. 

JACOBT,  yft-kyb«,  Johann  (1805-77).  A 
(Jerman  politician,  bom  in  KOnigsberg,  Prussia. 
He  studied  at  KSnigsberg  and  Heidelberg,  became 
a  practicing  physician  at  KOnigsberg  in  1830, 
and  wrote  numerous  brochures  on  questions  of 
the  time.  His  Tier  Fragen  (1841),  m  justifica- 
tion of  the  demand  for  a  Prussian  constitution, 
brought  upon  him  accusation  of  high  treason, 
and  a  sentence  to  two  and  a  half  years'  imprison- 
ment, but  in  1843  he  was  released.  In  1848  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Vorparlament  of  Frank- 
fort, and  was  elected  to  the  National  As- 
sembly of  Prussia,  where  by  his  incisive 
speeches  he  identified  himself  with  the  Left. 
He  was  elected  to  the  German  National  As- 
sembly in  1849,  took  part  in  the  'Rump  Par- 
liament,' and  again  was  accused  of  high  treason. 
Later  acquitted,  he  resumed  medical  practice. 
In  1863  he  became  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Lower  House,  and  both  there  and  in  the  Zukunft 
journal,  established  by  him,  was  an  increasingly 
violent  opponent  of  the  Government.  He  even 
styled  German  unity  the  death  of  freedom.  In 
1864,  and  again  in  1870,  he  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment.  He  retired  from  political  life  in 
1871.  His  publications  include  a  biography  of 
Heinrich  Simon  (1865),  and  his  Gesammelte 
Schriften  und  Beden  (1872;  an  additional 
volume,  1877).  Der  Oeist  der  griechischen 
Oeschichte  wa.s  published  imder  the  editorial 
supervision  of  F.  R6hl  in  1884. 
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JACOPO  DA  POITTA. 

JACOFO  SA  PONTE,  yalcA-pO  d&  pdn'ti. 
The  name  of  the  Italian  painter  commonly  known 
by  the  title  Bassano  II.    (q.v.). 

JACOPO  DEI  BASBABI,  da'6  bUr^A-re,  or 
DE  BARBASIS  (c.1450-1615).  An  Italian 
painter,  called  also  the  'Master  of  the  Caduceus,' 
from  the  sign  on  his  plates,  and  sometimes  Jacob 
Walch.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  painters,  and 
was  brought  up  and  worked  in  Venice,  where  he 
was  highly  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries. 
About  1490  he  went  to  Nuremberg,  and  remained 
there  for  several  years.  By  loWi  he  was  back 
in  Venice,  for  at  this  time  he  executed  a  large 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  city,  engraved  on  wood. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  the  Netherlands,  where 
he  was  valet-de-chambre  and  Court  painter  to 
the  Regent  Margaret  (1510), 'and  where  he  died. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  life 
and  works  of  this  artist.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  engrave  on  metal,  and  left  twenty-nine  plates, 
of  which  some  are  of  mythological  and  some  reli- 
gious subjects.  His  paintings  are  of  less  impor- 
tance, and  very  uncertain.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  been  a  sculptor.  The  interest  of  Barbari 
is  largely  on  account  of  the  curious  union  in 
bim  of  the  German  and  Venetian  styles  of  art, 
most  uncommon  at  that  date.  Consult  Ephrussi, 
Xoles  biographiques  aur  Jacopo  di  Barbarj 
(1876). 

JAOOFO  SELLA  QXTEBCLA.,  dellft  kwftr'- 
chi  (c.1374-1438).  An  Italian  sculptor,  born 
probably  at  Querela,  near  Siena.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  his  father,  a  goldsmith,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  left  his  native  place  imtil  about 
1391.  He  then  went  to  Lucca,  where  he  remained 
several  years,  and  whence  he  returned  about 
1407,  having  failed  in  the  competition  for  the 
doors  of  the  baptistery  in  Florence.  One  of  his 
best  works  was  done  at  this  time,  the  statue  on 
the  monument  to  Ilaria  del  Carretto,  the  wife 
of  Paul  Guinigi,  in  the  Lucca  Cathedral.  An- 
other notable  work  was  the  fountain  called 
"Fonte  Gaia,"  at  Siena,  which  he  erected  between 
the  years  1409  and  1419,  and  which  won  him 
the  surname  of  Delia  Fonte.  In  this  work  his 
naturalistic  treatment  of  the  figures  shows  how 
far  be  had  departed  from  the  conventional  stand- 
ard of  the  day.  Frotn  1425  until  his  death  he 
was  occupied  mainly  with  the  portal  of  San  Pe- 
tronio  at  Bologna,  a  fine  piece  of  direct  and 
vigorous  work,  which  is  considered  his  master- 
piece. From  the  style  and  force  of  his  art 
Quercia  has  been  called  the  "Herald  of  Michel- 
angelo.' In  the  Cathedral  and  the  Church  of 
San  Giovanni  at  Siena  there  are  also  reliefs  by 
him. 

7AC0P0NE  DA  TODI,  ya-kd-pCnft  dft  tO'd«, 
Jacobvs  de  Benedictis  (c.1230-1306).  An  Ital- 
ian mystic  and  poet.  He  was  bom  at  Todi  in 
Urabria;  was  a  lawyer,  and  successful  in  his 
profession.  The  sudden  death  of  his  wife,  about 
1268,  wrought  a  complete  change  in  his  life.  He 
abandoned  his  profession,  distributed  his  goods 
among  the  poor,  and  sought  the  world's  scorn  by 
his  strange  behavior.  At  the  same  time  he  vigor- 
ously denounced  the  corruptions  of  the  times  and 
the  ambitions  of  the  lofty.  After  ten  years  of 
penance  he  became  a  Franciscan  monk.  He  joined 
the  opponents  of  Boniface  VIII.,  was  captured 
at  Palestrina  in  1298,  and  kept  in  prison 
UU  the  Pop«f'8  death  in  1303.  He  died  at  Col- 
hutzoae  on   Christmas  night,    1306.     Jacopone's 
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poetry  was  most  of  it  written  in  the  Umbrian 
dialect.  His  hymns  are  characteristic  of  his 
time,  full  of  the  fervor  and  the  same  exalted 
enthusiasm  which  are  to  be.  found  in  those  of 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi.  The  hymn  "Stabat  mater 
dolorosa"  is  generally  attributed  to  Jacopone, 
perhaps  incorrectly.  Consult:  Sorio,  Poeaie 
scelte  di  Fra  Jacopone  da  Todi  (Verona,  1859)  ; 
D'Ancona,  "Jacopone  da  Todi,  il  giullare  di  Dio 
del  secolo  XIII.,"  in  Studj  sulla  letteratura  ital- 
iana  de'  primi  aecoli  (Ancona,  1884) ;  Ciebhart, 
L'ltalie  mystique  (Paris,  1890). 

JACOTOT,  zhA'k6'td',  Jean  Joseph  (1770- 
1841).  The  originator  of  a  'universal'  method  in 
education,  born  at  Dijon,  France,  in  1770.  He 
turned  his  attention  at  first  to  philology,  and 
after  having  studied  that  subject  for  some  time 
became  a  teacher  of  the  classic  languages  in  his 
native  town.  Subsequently  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law  and  became  an  attorney.  In  1792  he  en- 
tered the  army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  of 
artillery;  he  was  then  made  secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  finally  a  substitute  director 
and  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Polytechnio 
School  in  Paris.  In  1816  he  went  to  Brussels, 
and  three  years  later  accepted  the  position  of 
professor  of  French  language  and  literature  at 
the  University  of  Louvain.  In  1827  he  became  a 
director  of  the  advanced  military  school  in  that 
city.  He  returned  to  France  in  1830,  and  died 
in  Paris. 

His  system  of  universal  instruction  was  em- 
pirical, propounded  in  ^neral  rules  which  ar» 
unintelligible  without  his  own  explanation.  It 
consists  in  directing  the  student's  exertion  to 
particular  subjects,  encouraging  and  exciting  him 
in  every  possible  manner  to  malce  use  of  his  men- 
tal powers.  The  teacher  is  not  to  become  an 
expounder,  but  after  setting  the  student  on  the 
right  track,  is  to  leave  him  to  explain  away  hi» 
own  difficulties.  His  ideas  were  an  outgrowth 
of  his  own  intellectual  development  and  of  his 
experience  at  Louvain,  where  he,  though  French, 
and  understanding  no  Flemish,  taught  the  Flem- 
ish boys  by  books  having  French  and  Flemish  in 
parallel  columns,  largely  through  one  book,  the- 
T^limaque.  There  he  saw  that  the  pupils  learned, 
though  her  did  not  teach  them.  This  plan  was 
applied  to  other  subjects,  with  the  idea  that 
one  could  teach  all  subjects,  even  those  of  which 
he  might  have  no  knowledge  himself.  There  were 
four  steps  insisted  upon  in  the  process  of  learn- 
ing: First,  learn;  second,  repeat;  third,  reflect: 
fourth,  verify.  His  famous  maxims,  "Pupils 
must  learn  something  and  refer  to  that  all  the 
rest,"  and  "All  is  in  all,"  meant  that  all  things 
in  nature  are  united  in  one  great  whole,  the 
knowledge  of  which  may  be  acquired  through 
any  of  its  parts.  His  ideas  are  empirical  ap- 
proaches to  the  ideas  of  concentration,  interest, 
etc.,  of  Herbart,  though  expressed  in  exaggerated 
or  paradoxical  form.  His  method  of  language- 
teaching  is  quite  similar  to  the  popular  plans 
of  Hamilton  and  of  Ollendorf. 

Jacotot  expounded  his  ideas  in  Enaelgnement 
universel  (1822),  and  in  the  Journal  de  I'Eman- 
cipation  Intellectuelle.  Others  of  his  works  are 
Musique,  desain  et  peinture  (1824)  and  MatM- 
matiquea  (1828).  For  his  life  and  works,  con- 
sult: Quick,  Educational  Reformera  (London, 
1868)  ;  and  his  English  disciple  Payne.  Lecture* 
on  the  Hiatory  of  Education  (London,  1892). 
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JACQUABD,  zh&'kar',  Joseph  Mabib  (1752- 
1834).  A  French  inventor,  bom  at  Lyons.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  at  first  followed  his 
father's  trade,  but  afterwards  was  a  bookbinder 
and  typesetter.  Still  later,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  began  experimenting  with  looms,  and 
lost  his  small  inheritance  (1772).  In  1793  ho 
fought  in  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  and  then  went 
back  to  Lyons,  where  he  completed  his  invention, 
known  as  the  Jacquard  loom,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  bronzer  medal  at  the  Industrial  Ex- 
position of  1801.  He  continued  to  improve  his 
loom  despite  the  hostility  of  the  Lyons  work- 
men, and  in  1806  his  invention  was  bought  by 
the  State  and  declared  public  property.  Jac- 
quard was  rewarded  with  a  pension  and  a  royalty 
on  each  loom,  and  in  1840  a  statue  of  him  was 
erected  at  Lyons.  See  the  article  Loon  for  an 
account  of  his  invention. 

JACQUE,  zhftk,  Chableb  Emile  (1813-94). 
A  French  painter  and  engraver,  bom  in  Paris. 
He  first  became  known  as  an  engraver,  and  ex- 
hibited little  as  a  painter  until  after  1846.  His 
canvases  arc  always  small,  but  his  workmanship 
is  broad  and  masculine.  His  pictures  include: 
"I'n  troupeau  dc  moutons"  (1861),  in  the 
Luxembourg;  "Grand  troupeau  au  pftturage," 
"Interieur  d'^urie,"  and  "Chevaux  de  halage" 
(1894).  He  is  noted  for  his  farmyard  scenes 
especially,  and  illustrations  to  Le  poulaillcr. 
monographic  des  poulca  indigines  ct  cxotiques 
( 1800).  His  excellent  etchings  include  "L'ahreu- 
voir  aux  vaches"  ( 1802 ) ,  and  "Interieur  de  berge- 
rie"  (1893).  They  were  catalogued  by  Guiffrey, 
and  amount  to  420  plates.  He  received  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1867,  and  a  first 
class  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889. 

JACQUELnrE,  ehAk'Un'.  The  name  given  to 
grotesque  mugs,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman  seated, 
first  made  in  Desvres,  France,  and  later  in  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  England.  They  are  called 
tobies'  iu  England. 

J'ACQUEKAST,  zhftk'mSr',  Alfred  HEmT 
Mabte  (1824 — ).  A  French  sculptor,  bom  in 
Paris.  He  studied  painting  there  under  Paul 
Delaroche,  but  forsook  it  for  sculpture,  and  had 
his  first  plaster  group  in  the  Salon  of  1847. 
Afterwards  he  exhibited  studies  of  animals,  and 
he  executed  also  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XII.,  that  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  Alexandria,  the 
four  colossal  lions  upon  the  bridge  in  Cairo, 
two  griffins  at  the  Foimtain  of  Saint  Michel, 
Paris,  the  statue  of  Mariette  Bey  at  Boulogne- 
sur-iler,  and  many  other  works  in  bronze  and 
marble.  H©  received  numerous  medals  and  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (1870). 

JACQtJEMART,  Jn.KS  Ferdinand  (1837- 
80).  A  French  painter  and  etcher,  born  in  Paris. 
His  father  was  Albert  Jacquemart  (1802-75), 
the  author  of  the  following  works,  which  his  son 
illustrated  by  etchings,  wood-cuts,  and  engrav- 
ings: Histoire  de  la  porcelaine  (1861-62);  UU- 
toirc  de  le  ciramique  (1873)  ;  Histoire  du  mo- 
hilicr  ( 1876)  ;  and  Les  merreillrs  de  Ui  efra- 
miqne  (1866-69).  But  his  most  noted  work  is 
sixty  plates  for  OCTumes  et  joi/aux  de  la  eouronne 
(1R65.  the  text  by  Barhet  de  Jouy),  a  marvel- 
ous reproduction  of  the  most  delicate  objects. 
His  plates  after  the  Dutch  masters  and  his  water- 
color  paintings  are  also  fine. 

JACQTTEMABT,  Nfitre  Barbe  Htacinthe 
■(1841 — ).     A  French  portrait  painter,  born  in 


Paris.  She  studied  with  IA>n  Cogniet,  and  had 
two  pictures  in  the  Salon  of  1863,  but  became 
better  known  by  her  portraits,  such  as  those  of 
Benolt-Champy  (18<i8),  Duruy  (1869),  Thiers 
(1872), and  Monseigneur  Perraud ( 1881 ) .  After 
her  marriage  with  a  wealthy  Parisian  banker, 
Andre,  in  1882,  she  ceased  painting  and  joined 
the  ranks  of  art  patrons. 

JAOOTTEMIHOT,  zhAk'mS'nA',  Jbak  Fran- 
cois, Viscount  (1787-1852).  A  French  general. 
He  was  bom  at  Nancy ;  studied  at  the  Eoole  Mili- 
taire;  entered  the  army  in  1803,  and,  rising  to 
the  grade  of  colonel,  distinguished  himself  at 
Austerlitz,  in  the  northern  campaigns  under 
Oudinot,  and  in  the  retreat  from  Russia.  When 
Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  Jacqueminot  was 
made  commander  of  lancers.  He  made  a  brilliant 
charge  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  after  Waterloo  re- 
fused transfer  to  the  service  of  the  Bourbons, 
was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  and  after  his 
release  established  at  Bar-le-Duc  a  great  silk- 
factory,  which  gave  employment  to  many  of  the 
veterans  of  the  Republic  Elected  to  the  House 
of  Deputies  in  1827.  he  joined  in  the  protest  of 
the  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-one  against  Poli- 
gnac,  and  with  Pajol  directed  the  Rambouillet  ex- 
pedition which  led  Charles  X.  to  leave  France.  In 
1842  he  succeeded  Girard  as  commander  of  the 
National  Guards  of  the  Seine.  Louis  Philippe 
made  him  a  viscount  in  1846.  His  indecision  at 
the  head  of  the  Guards  made  possible  the  Revo- 
lution of  184S,  and  he  was  retired  in  that  year. 

JACQUEMOHT,  zh*k'm«N',  Victor  (1801- 
32).  A  French  traveler,  bom  in  Paris.  He 
traveled  in  the  West  Indies  in  1826,  and  two 
j-ears  later  was  appointed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Royal  Gardens  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  ex- 
ploration in  India.  After  several  delays  caused 
by  an  insudicient  outfit,  he  crossed  the  Hima- 
layas, explored  a  portion  of  Tibet,  and  reached 
Chinese  Tartary.  Shortly  after  his  return  ho 
died  in  Bombay.  Guizot  edited  his  scholarly  and 
entertaining  Voyage  dans  I'lnde  (1834-44), 
which  contains  much  information  on  a  variety 
of  subjects.  His  Correspondance  (1833)  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  from  his  gift  for  observation 
and  the  easy,  familiar  style  in  which  he  wrote. 

JACQTTEBIE,  zhft'kry*  (from  Jacques  Bon- 
homme,  the  common  epithet  bestowed  by  the 
nobles  in  derision  on  the  French  peasant). 
The  name  given  to  the  insurgent  peasants  in 
France  in  tlie  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  reign  of  John  the  Good.  The  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Jacquerie  broke  out  in  the  year  13.98, 
when  the  French  King  was  a  prisoner  in  England, 
and  France  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  disorder 
and  anarch.v  as  a  result  of  the  invasions  by  the 
armies  of  Edward  III.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  it  was  a  collision  between  adherents  of  some 
nobles  and  the  peasants  in  the  month  of  May,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Beauvais;  but  it  was  really 
caused  by  long-continued  oppression  on  the  part 
of  the  nobles.  Suddenly  rising  against  their 
lords,  the  peasants  laid  hundreds  of  castles  in 
ruins,  murdered  the  nobles,  and  practiced  every 
atrocity — acting,  as  they  said,  on  the  principle 
of  doiiig  as  had  been  done  to  them.  For  some 
days  the  region  of  the  Lower  Mame  and  the  Oise 
was  entirely  at  their  mercv,  and  the  peasants 
were  joined  by  the  bourgeoisie  in  some  of  the 
towns :  but  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  induced 
the  quarrelsome  nobles  to  make  common  cause 
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against  them,  and  on  June  10th  the  peasants 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  near  Meaux 
by  Charles  the  Bad  of  Navarre.  This  .put  an 
end  to  the  insurrection.  But  the  nobles  took  a 
terrible  revenge,  burning  the  villages  and  killing 
the  peasants.  In  two  weeks  20,000  are  said  to 
have  been  murdered.  The  barbarous  retaliation 
went  on  for  two  years.  Froissart,  who  had  little 
sympathy  for  the  peasants,  undoubtedly  drew  too 
dark  a  picture  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Jacquerie,  while  minimizing  the  sanguinaiy 
vengeance  exacted  by  the  nobles.  Consult:  Luce, 
Bisloire  de  la  Jacquerie  (Paris,  1859) ;  and 
Flammermont,  in  the  Revue  Historique,  vol.  ix., 
pp.  123-143  (Paris,  1879). 

JAOVUnr,  zh&lcfiN',  NiKOtAiJS  Joseph, 
Baron  (1727-1817).  An  Austrian  botanist,  born 
at  Leyden.  He  studied  in  his  native  city  and  in 
ParisI  and  afterwards  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  made  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  gar- 
den at  Schonbrunn  for  Emperor  Francis  I.  In 
IToS  he  went  on  a  voyage  to  South  America. 
Some  years  after  his  return  he  became  professor 
of  botany  and  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Vienna.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  his 
works  are:  Bortus  Botanicus  Vindobonensia 
(1770-76);  Flora  Au»triaca  (1773-78);  Iconea 
Plantarum  Rariorum  (1781-93)  ;  and  Plantarum 
Rariorum  Borti  Caaarei  Sckonbrunnenaia  (1797- 
1804).— His  son,  Fbanz  Joseph  (1767-1839), 
was  also  a  botanist. 

JACTITATION  (ML.  jaetitatio,  from  Lat. 
factitare,  to  utter,  frequentative  of  jactare,  to 
agitate,  discuss,  frequentative  of  jacere,  to  throw ; 
connected  with  Gk.  Urreiy,  iaptein,  to  throw). 
The  offense  of  falsely  and  maliciously  asserting 
a  legal  claim  or  right  to  the  detriment  of  another. 
The  offense  is  not  generally  dealt  with  by  the 
law  as  a  crime,  nor  does  it  come  within  the 
class  of  wrongs,  denominated  torts,  w^hich  are 
remediable  by  a  punitive  action  for  damages,  but 
it  may,  by  appropriate  process,  be  suppressed, 
and  the  rights  of  the  injured  party  established 
by  a  decree.  In  English  law  the  offense  is  cog- 
nizable only  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  by 
the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  oJf 
the  High  Court  of  Jiutice,  and  i^  confined  to 
the  false  assertion  of  a  right  to  tithes  and  to  a 
seat  in  a  church,  and  to  the  false  claim  of 
marriage  to  another.  In  the  last-named  case  the 
process  is  called  jactitation  of  marriage.  The 
action  is  known  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
in  England,  but  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
England.  It  is  more  common  in  Scotland.  See 
Blackstone,  Commentariea  on  the  Lawa  of  Eng- 
land; 1  Scotch  Session  Cases,  3d  series,  161. 

JAOUAIlir.    A  Brazilian  lizard.    See  Teju. 

JADASSOHN,  ya''d&-s6n,  Salomon  (1831- 
1902).  A  German  musical  composer  and  theorist, 
born  at  Breslau.  He  studied  the  pianoforte 
under  Hesse  and  Liszt,  the  violin  under  LUstner, 
and  in  1848  entered  the  conservatory  at  Leipzig, 
in  which  institution  he  subsequently  (1871)  be- 
came professor  of  harmony,  pianoforte  composi- 
tion, and  counterpoint.  He  studied  under  Liszt 
in  1849,  but  his  career  as  a  teacher  dates  from 
1852.  after  a  course  of  private  study  under 
Hauptmann.  His  various  works  on  the  science  of 
music  have  continued  to  be  used  as  text-books 
throughout  the  world.  He  is  the  composer  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  works  ih  nearly  every 
mosica]  form,  all  written  in  faultless  style.  Al- 
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though  he  will  be  remembered  as  a  great  theorist 
rather  than  as  a  great  composer,  many  of  his 
compositions  bear  evidences  of  permanent  value. 
He  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Psalterion 
Choral  Society  in  1866,  and  from  1867  to  1860 
was  Kapellmeister  of  the  'Euterpe'  organization. 
Among  his  text-books  the  following  are  note- 
worthy: Uarmonielehre  (Leipzig,  1883;  Eng. 
trans..  New  York,  1893 ) ;  Kontrapunkt  ( Leip- 
zig, 1884);  Kanon  und  Fugue  (Leipzig,  1884); 
Lehrbuch  der  Instrumentation  (Leipzig,  1889) 
(the  above  have  also  been  translated  into  English 
at  Leipzig);  and  Elementar  -  Barmonielehre 
(Leipzig,  1895). 

JADE  (Fr.,  Sp.  jade,  from  Sp.  yjada,  ijada, 
side,  from  Lat.  ilium,  flank,  groin;  ultimately 
connected  with  Gk.  <fX«i',  eilein,  Lat.  volvere, 
Goth.  v>alu>jan,  AS.  wealioian,  Eng.  toallow;  so 
called  as  being  formerly  supposed  to  cure  pain  in 
the  side).  A  name  applied  to  various  tough, 
compact  minerals  of  the  pyroxene  and  amphibole 
groups,  chiefly  jadeite  and  nephrite,  of  a  white 
to  dark-green  color.  These  minerals  were  used 
by  primitive  man  for  utensils  and  ornaments, 
and  among  the  Cliinese  they  are  highly  prized  as 
material  for  vases  and  other  carved  objects. 
Specimens  of  jade  have  been  found  among  the 
remains  of  the  lake-dwellers  of  Switzerland,  at 
various  points  in  France,  and  in  Mexico,  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  chalchihuitl  of  the 
early  Mexicans  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  jade,  but  the  present  belief  is  that  this 
name  refers  to  the  turquoise  found  in  the  mines 
in  New  Mexico.    See  Chalchihuitl. 

JADE,  y&'de,  or  JAHBE.  An  inlet  of  the 
North  Sea  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
North  Germany.  It  owes  its  origin  to  an  inunda- 
tion which  occurred  in  1511.  It  is  about  ten 
miles  in  diameter,  and  the  greater  part  is  shallow 
with  exposed  mud  flate  at  low  tide;  but  at  the 
narrow  inlet  it  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
men-of-war,  and  here  a  small  territory  a  little 
over  a  mile  in  extent  was  acquired  by  the  Prus- 
sian Government  from  Oldenburg  in  1854.  On  it 
was  built  the  fortified  port  and  naval  station  of 
Wilhelmshaven   ( q.v. ) . 

JAiywnr,  Edoab  (1865— ).  An  American 
military  engineer,  bom  at  Honesdale,  Pa.  He 
studied  at  Lafayette  College  (Easton,  Pa.)  in 
1884-86,  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1890,  and  carried  on  post-graduate 
study  in  the  United  States  engineer  sciiool  from 
1891  to  1893.  In  1890-91,  1893-99,  and  1900-02, 
he  was  an  assistant  in  Government  engineering, 
largely  in  connection  with  rivers,  harbors,  and 
fortifications.  During  the  Spanish-American 
War  he  was  in  the  volunteer  service,  with  rank 
of  major.  Third  Regiment,  United  States  Volun- 
teer Engineers,  from  June  20,  1898,  to  September 
15,  1898,  and  of  lieutenant-colonel,  Third  Regi- 
ment, from  September  15,  1898,  to  May  17,  1893. 
From  December  22,  1898,  to  February  28,  1899, 
he  was  in  command  of  the  detached  battalion  of 
the  regiment  at  Matanzas,  Cuba,  where  the  work 
performed  included  the  surveying  of  Matanzas 
City  and  superintendence  of  its  cleaning  and  san- 
itation, laying  of  water-pipes  to  camps,  general 
care  of  the  water-supply  for  the  troops,  and  the 
draughting  of  numerous  maps.  He  was  ap- 
pointed captein,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army,  in  1900,  and  in  1902  was  placed  in 
charge  of  all  river  and  harbor  and  fortification 
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irork  on  the  Pacific  Coast  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, including  the  construction  of  tlie  San  Pedro 
breakwater.  He  contributed  articles  on  military 
engineering  to  The  New  International  Encyclo- 
pedia. 

JAEGEB  or  jKlSEB,  QTTLL.    See  Skua. 

JAEN,  Hi-an'.  A  former  kingdom  in  Anda- 
lusia, or  Southern  Spain,  now  the  Province  of 
Ja6n,  which  includes  a  somewhat  larger  area 
(6122  square  miles)  than  the  old  kingdom 
(Map:  Spain,  D  4).  It  is  bounded  by  New  Cas- 
tile on  the  north,  Murcia  on  the  east,  Granada 
on  the  south,  and  Cordova  on  the  west.  It  lies 
in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The 
northern  part  is  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Morena, 
now  deforested  and  almost  barren,  while  in  the 
south  and  east  are  the  rugged,  lofty,  and  well- 
forested  Sierras  de  Segura  and  Cazorla.  The 
mineral  wealth,  especially  of  the  northern  moun- 
tains, is  considerable,  including  lead,  iron,  cop- 
per, zinc,  and  salt.  Though  iron  ore  is  plentiful, 
lead  is  the  only  metal  extensively  mined,  the 
production  amounting  to  over  80,000  tons  of  ore 
annually.  Agriculture  is  confined  to  the  valley 
of  the  Guadalquivir;  cereals  and  olives  are 
grown;  other  industries  are  unimportant.  The 
population  of  the  province  in  1887  was  437,842, 
and  in  1900,  469,881.  The  largest  city  is  Linares, 
and  the  capital  is  Ja£n. 

The  Moorish  Kingdom  of  Ja6n  arose  in  the 
eleventh  century  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova.  It  was  short-lived 
and  of  little  importance.  The  region  was  con- 
quered by  Castile  early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

3Il6^.  The  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  Spain,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Jabalcuz, 
S8  miles  east  of  Cordova,  and  on  a  branch  of  the 
railroad  between  •  Madrid,  Cordova,  and  Seville 
(Map:  Spain,  D  4).  It  is  surrounded  by  the 
remains  of  old  Moorish  walls,  with  numerous 
towers  and  pinnacles.  There  are  several  old 
Gothic  churches  and  a  cathedral;  the  only  really 
handsome  buildings  of  the  town,  however,  are 
among  its  private  palaces.  The  town  has  a 
high  school  or  institute  containing  extensive  art 
galleries  and  a  fine  library;  it  has  also  a  theatre 
and  a  bull-ring.  In  the  neighborhood  are  the 
sulphur  springs  and  baths  of  jabalcuz.  Popula- 
tion, in  1887,  25,706;  in  1900,  25,566. 

JAFFA,  yUffft  (Ar.  Yafa).  A  seaport  town 
of  Syria,  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  in  the  Sanjak 
of  Jerusalem,  on  a  rocky  elevated  coast,  35 
miles  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  it  is 
the  port,  and  with  which  it  is  also  connected 
by  a  railway  line  54  miles  long  (Map:  Asia, 
C  5).  It  is  irreofularly  built,  and  possesses  few 
points  of  interest.  Its  mosques  and  monasteries 
are  of  slight  architectural  merit,  and  its  harbor 
is  f-ir  from  safe.  The  coast  is  skirted  by  a  dan- 
gerous reef,  through  which  the  entrance  is  ex- 
ceedingly narrow.  In  stormy  weather  it  is  often 
impossible  to  land  for  days  at  a  time.  As  the 
port  of  Jerusalem,  however,  Jaffa  is  not  without 
commercial  value,  and  its  importance  is  in- 
creasing with  the  development  of  the  surround- 
ing region.  The  chief  exports  of  Jaffa  are  soap, 
fruits,  wine,  oil,  and  sesame,  while  the  im- 
ports consist  chiefly  of  cotton  goods,  rice,  sugar, 
petroleum,  tobacco,  lumber,  etc.  The  oranges 
of  Jaffa   are   justly   reputed   the   finest   in  the 


world.  The  total  shipping  of  the  port  in  1900 
amounted  to  over  660,000  tons,  Jaffa  is  the  seat 
of  many  consular  agencies,  including  one  from 
the  United  States.  In  the  vicinity  are  situated 
two  German  colonies  founded  by  the  Friends  of 
the  Temple  (q,v.),  and  one  Jewish  colony  of  the 
Alliance  Israelite,  with  a  school  of  agriculture. 
There  arc  several  missionary  hospitals  and 
schools.  The  population  is  estimated  at  over 
21,000,  mostly  Mohammedans.    See  Joppa. 

JAFPfe,  yttf'fA,  Phiupp  (1819-70).  A  Ger- 
man historian,  born  at  Schwersenz,  in  Poaen, 
and  educated  at  Berlin  under  Ranke.  He  became 
an  active  editor  of  the  Uonumenta  Oermani<e 
Biatorica,  and  published  Oesohiohte  des  Detitschen 
Reicha  unter  Konrad  III.  (1845),  and  the  very 
valuable  Regesta  Pontificum  Romanorum  (2d 
ed.  1881-86).  But  academic  advancement  wa» 
blocked  by  his  Hebrew  faith,  so  he  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine.  His  excellent  contributions 
to  the  Uonumenta  were  broken  off  in  1863,  a 
year  after  his  appointment  to  a  chair  in  Berlin, 
by  a  quarrel  with  Pertz.  He  became  a  Christian 
in  1868,  lost  many  of  his  earlier  friends,  and 
committed  suicide  at  Wittenberg.  His  most 
important  work  was  the  Bibliotheca  Rerum  Qer- 
manicarum  (1864-73). 

JAETNA,  jaf'nft,  or  JAmiAPATAM.  A 
fortified  town  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  lying  off  the  northern  coast  of  Ceylon,  of 
which  it  is  an  administrative  dependency,  and 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait 
(Map:  India,  0  7).  It  has  an  old  fort  erected 
during  the  Portuguese  occupation,  a  few  inter- 
esting temples,  and  an  old  Dutch  church;  it  is 
generally  well  built.  The  chief  industry  of  the 
people  is  fishing,  and  there  is  some  trade  in  rice, 
tobacco,  and  Palmyra  timber.  JafiTna  is  identified 
with  the  Galiba  of  Ptolemy.  Population,  in 
1891,  43,179;  in  1900,  33,860. 

JAOANITATH,  jtig-ft-nat',  PUBI,  p5!5-r6', 
or  JuoGEBNAUT  ( Skt,  Jagannitha,  lord  of  the 
world,  from  jagat,  world,  going,  pres.  part,  of 
gam,  to  go  -f  nOtha,  lord,  from  nith,  to  seek 
help).  (1)  The  name  of  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Orissa,  Bengal,  in  latitude  19°  48'  N.,  longitude 
85°  50'  E.,  also  known  as  Puri,  which  is  now  the 
official  name.  It  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  pilgrimage  in  India.  For  many  centu- 
ries the  Golden  Tooth  of  the  Buddha  was  pre- 
served at  Puri;  but  it  owes  its  reputation  now 
to  a  temple  erected  there  in  honor  of  Vishnu,  un- 
der his  aspect  as  Jagannath.  (2)  The  deity  of 
Jagannath  is  essentially  a  god  of  all  people;  and 
this  fact,  combined  with  the  peculiarly  attractive 
nature  of  Krishna,  also  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
is  the  chief  cause  for  the  reverence  paid  him.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  'lord  of  the  world'  was 
originally  a  local  godling  of  non-Indian  origin, 
who  was  absorbed  into  the  Vishnuitic  form  of 
Hinduism,  which  holds  sway  especially  in  East- 
ern India.  Jagannath  has  a  magnificent  temple 
in  Puri,  and  is  exposed  to  view  three  days  each 
year.  On  the  first  of  these  days  (the  Sunn  jattra, 
or  bathing  procession)  the  god  is  publicly  bathed. 
Ten  days  later,  on  the  Rath  jattra,  or  car  festi- 
val, he  is  drawn  on  an  enormous  and  floridly 
ornate  car  to  some  neighboring  temple,  whence 
he  returns  in  somewhat  diminished  pomp  after  a 
week.  The  fact  that  in  the  press  and  excitement 
of  the  enthusiastic  multitude  some  fatalities 
occasionally   occur  has  given   rise   to   the   erro- 
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neous  popular  idea  that  devotees  seek  to  be 
crushed  to  death  beneath  the  car. 

;AOEI<IjOII'S,  y&g^llonz.  The  name  of  an 
illustrious  dynasty  which  reigned  in  Lithuania, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  This  name  is 
derived  from  Jagello  or  Jaeellon,  the  last  of  a 
long  line  of  hereditary  grand  dukes  of  Lithuania, 
who  succeeded  to  his  patrimonial  possessions  in 
I38I.  Jagello  in  1386  married  Hedvig,  daughter 
of  Louis  the  Great,  King  of  Poland  and  Him- 
gary,  who  had  succeeded  her  father  on  the 
Polish  throne,  and  he  was  recognized  as  King 
by  the  Poleai  He  embraced  Christianity,  and  is 
known  as  Ladislas  (Wladislaw)  11.  of  Poland. — 
His  son,  Ladislas  IIL  (q.v.),  King  of  Poland 
(1434-44),  was  also  elected  King  of  Hungary  on 
the  death  of  Albert  of  Austria,  in  1439,  mainly 
through  the  agency  of  John  Hunyady.  He  was 
succeeded  in  Poland  by  his  brother,  Casimib  IV. 
(1447-92),  whose  three  sons,  John  Albebt 
(1492-1501),  Alexandeb  (1501-06),  and  Siois- 
MVKD  I.  (1506-48),  reigned  in  succession. — Siois- 
KUND  IL  Augustus  (1548-72),  the  son  of  this 
last,  and  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  Polish  mon- 
archs,  added  Livonia  to  his  kingdom.  With  him 
the  male  line  of  the  Jagellons  ended;  but 
through  his  sisters  descendants  of  the  Jagellons 
ruled  from  1587  to  1668. — Ladislas,  the  son  of 
Casimir  IV.  of  Poland,  was  elected  King  of  Bo- 
hemia in  1471,  on  the  death  of  Cieorge  Podiebrad, 
and  also  succeeded  Matthias  Corvinus  in  Hun- 
gary in  1490.  Ladislas  died  in  1516,  and  was 
Ruooeeded  in  both  kingdoms  by  his  son,  Louis  II., 
who  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Turks  at 
Menace  (August  29,  1526),  and  with  whom  ter- 
minated the  male  line  of  the  Jagellons  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Hungary.  His  sister  Anna  married 
Ferdinand  I.    See  Polaito. 

JAOEMANN,  ya'gc-mftn,  Chbistiaw  Joseph 
(1735-1804).  A  German  scholar,  bom  at  Din- 
gelstedt.  In  1774  the  Elector  of  Mainz  made  him 
director  of  the  Catholic  Gymnasium  of  Erfurt, 
and  afterwards  he  was  appointed  private  librari- 
an of  the  Duchess  Anna  Amalie  at  Weimar.  His 
)»incipal  works  were:  Oeschickte  der  freien 
KUntte  und  Winaenschaften  in  Italien,  a  revi- 
sion of  Tiraboschi's  Storia  delta  letteratura  itali- 
ana  (1777-81),  and  Magazin  der  italienischen 
LUteratur  und  Kilnate  (1780-85),  in  which  his 
translation  of  Dante's  Inferno,  in  unrhymed 
iambic  pentameter,  appeared. 

jiLOEB,  yfi'ger,  Gustav  (1832—).  A  Ger- 
man naturalist  and  hygienist,  born  at  BUrg,  in 
WOrttemberg.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubing,  and  afterwards  was  tutor 
of  zoology  in  Vienna.  From  that  time  until 
1884,  when  he  began  to  practice  medicine,  he 
was  a  director  of  zoological  gardens  or  a  teacher 
in  various  German  schools.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  books  on  natural  science;  but  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  the  new  system  of  clothing  that  he 
advocated,  under  which  wool  alone  mfty  be  worn. 
His  publications  include:  Lehrbuch  der  allge- 
memen  Zoologie  (1871-78),  and  Die  Norm-al- 
kleidung  <il»  Oesundheitaschutz  (1880),  fourth 
edition  under  the  title  Ifetn  System   (1885). 

jKOiBK,  Johanites.  The  real  name  of  the 
German  humanist  better  known  as  Crotus  Ru- 
bianus    (q.v.). 

JAOEB,  Oskar  (1830—).  A  German  histo- 
rian and  educator,  bom  at  Stuttgart,  and  educat- 
ed at  TQbingen.    He  taught  in  the  gymnasia  of 
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Stuttgart,  Ulm,  and  Wetzlar,  and  was  rector 
and  director  at  Mi^rs  and  Cologne.  In  1901  he 
was  made  professor  of  pedagogy  at  Bonn.  His 
pedagogical  works  are:  Aua  der  Pratris,  ein  pa- 
dagogiscliea  Teatament  (1885-97)  ;  Das  humania- 
tische  Gymnasium  (1890);  and  Didaktik  und 
Methodik  des  Oeachichiaunterrichta  (1895).  His 
more  important  historical  works  arc:  John 
Wycliffe  (1854);  Oeachichte  der  Riimer  (0th 
ed.  1901);  Oeachichte  der  Griechen  (0th  ed. 
1900);  Die  puniaclien  Kriege  (1869-70);  ^Yelt^ 
gesehichte  (last  ed.  1899) ;  new  editions  of 
Schlosser,  Weltgeachichte  fur  daa  deutache  Volk 
(last  ed.  1901  et  seq.)  ;  and,  with  Moldenhauer, 
Auawahl  tcichtiger  AktenaVUcke  zur  Oeachichte 
dea  19.  Jahrhunderta  (1893). 

jXOEBirDORF,  ya'gSm-dOrf.  A  city  in  the 
Austrian  Crownland  of  Silesia,  on  the  Oppa,  14 
miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Troppau  (Map:  Aus- 
tria.  El).  It  has  a  castle  buUt  by  the  Prince 
Lieditenstein,  and  a  beautiful  church.  The 
town  is  a  centre  of  the  woolen  industry,  and 
has  manufactures  of  paper,  organs,  machines,  and 
vinegar.  Population,  in  1890,  14,257;  in  1900, 
14,675,  chiefly  of  German  descent.  J&gemdorf 
was  plundered  by  the  Tatars  in  1241.  In  1745 
it  was  the  scene  of  two  battles  between  the 
Prussians  and  the  Austrians. 

The  town  was  the  capital  of  the  Principality  of 
J&gemdorf,  which  first  appears  in  1437,  when 
the  Duchy  of  Ratibor-Troppau  was  divided 
among  several  heirs.  It  was  bought  in  1523  by 
the  House  of  Hohenzollem,  but  in  1623  it  was 
given  to  Prince  Charles  of  Liechtenstein,  because 
its  Prince,  John  George,  had  supported  Fred- 
erick of  Bohemia.  The  House  of  Hohenzollem, 
however,  did  not  resign  its  claims,  and  by  the 
Peace  of  Breslau  (1742)  Frederick  the  Great 
obtained  from  Austria  the  cession  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  principality. 

JAGEBSPONTEUT  (ya'ogrs-fOn-tln')  EX- 
CEIjSIOR.  The  name  given  to  a  blue-white  dia- 
mond from  the  Jagersfontein  mines  in  South 
Africa,  found  in  1893.  It  is  the  largest  diamond 
of  which  there  is  any  record,  and  weighs  971 
karats. 

JAO'GAB^  Thomas  Augustus  ( 1839— ) .  An 
American  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  bom  in  New  York  City ;  gradu- 
ated at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  and  took  holy  orders  in  1860.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Riverside  Hospital,  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. ;  was  rector  of  Anthon  Memorial  Church, 
New  York  (1864-68),  of  Saint  John's,  Yonkers 
(1868-70),  and  of  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia 
( 1870-75)  ;  and  became  Bishop  of  Southern  Ohio 
in  1875.  He  wrote:  The  Man  of  the  4.gea;  The 
Ministry  of  Phillips  Brooks;  and  Bohlen  Lectures 
for  1900— The  Personality  of  Truth. 

JAOOEBS.  In  Dickens's  Oreat  Expectations, 
Miss  Havisbam's  man  of  business  and  Pip's  guar- 
dian. He  is  a  hard,  suspicious  lawyer,  interested 
only  in  facts,  not  in  opinions,  and  of  unprepos- 
sessing appearance. 

JAO'aEBT  (Anglo-Ind.,  from  Hind,  shakkcr. 
from  Prak.  sakkara,  from  Skt.  iarkara,  sugar). 
The  name  given  in  the  East  Indies  to  the  sugar 
obtained  by  inspissation  from  the  sap  (»i<Tn  or 
toddy)  of  palms,  especially  the  jaggery  palms, 
the  cocoanut  palm,  and  the  Palmyra  palm.  It  is, 
as  generally  sold  and  used  in  the  East  Indies,  a 
coarse  kind  of  sugar;  chemically  it  is  the  same  as 
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cane-sugar.  The  aap,  which  by  inspissation  yields 
jaggery,  becomes  also,  by  fermentation,  palm 
wine,  and  from  it,  by  distillation,  arrack  is 
made. 

3Aai6,  ytt'glch,  Vateosiav  (1838—).  A 
Slavic  philologist,  bom  at  Warasdin,  and  educat- 
ed at  Vienna.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  a 
teacher  at  Agram,  and  in  1870  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  South  Slavic  Academy.  But  in 
the  same  year  he  was  dismissed  from  Agram,  and 
became  professor  of  comparative  philology  at 
Odessa.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1874  to 
take  the  new  chair  of  Slavic  philology  at  Berlin, 
where  he  founded  (1876)  the  Archiv  fur  slawische 
Philoloffie.  In  1880  he  succeeded  Sresnevski  at 
Saint  Petersburg,  and  six  years  afterwards  be- 
came professor  of  Slavonic  philology  at  Vienna.  He 
was  chosen  member  of  the  Royal  ^rvian  Academy 
of  Belgrade,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Cracow, 
and  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Saint  Peters- 
burg. His  works,  besides  contributions  to  Knji- 
ievnik.  Bad,  Btarine,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Vienna  Academy,  are  on  the  history  of  the  Croa- 
tian and  Servian  peoples,  and  of  their  languages 
and  literatures. 

JAOTJAS,  jft-gwAr'  ( from  Brazilian  jaguara) , 
Felis  onca.  The  largest,  fiercest,  and  most  in- 
teresting of  all  the  wild-cats  of  the  new  world. 
It  is  decidedly  heavier  than  the  puma,  though 
the  measurements  usually  given  do  not  serve  to 
bring  out  the  difference.  An  average  jaguar  is 
six  or  seven  feet  long,  of  which  one-third  or 
more  is  tail;  the  girth  back  of  the  shoulders  is 
about  three  feet;  the  head  is  disproportionately 
large,  and  the  limbs  are  massive.  In  color  there 
is  a  very  wide  range  of  diversity,  from  a  ground 
of  dirty  white  or  yellowish  to  almost  black, 
southern  animals  being  the  lightest.  In  all  cases, 
however,  there  are  distinct  and  very  character- 
istic markings,  not  unlike  those  of  the  leopard ; 
Itut  in  the  jaguar  the  rings  cover  more  ground, 
are  inclined  to  be  more  angular  and  broken,  and 
each  ring  incloses  one  or  more  dark  spots.  See 
Plate  of  Wild  Cats,  accompanying  article  Cat. 

The  jaguar  is  found  distributed  very  generally 
throughout  South  America,  except  in  the  colder 
parts  of  Patagonia  (beyond  latitude  40'  S.), 
and  cm  the  highest  mountains;  it  extends  north- 
ward (or  recently  did)  as  far  as  Texas,  and  pos- 
c>ibly  even  into  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  but  ap- 
parently it  has  never  crossed  the  Mississippi — at 
least  not  so  as  to  get  any  foothold.  The  black 
variety  is  most  common  in  Guiana,  where  it  is 
sometimes  called  'tapir  tiger,'  from  its  supposed 
fondness  for  tapirs  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
skull  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  a  promi- 
nent tubercle  on  the  anterior  or  nasal  edge  of 
the  orbit. 

The  jaguar  is  essentially  an  animal  of  the 
forest,  and  remarkably  fond  of  water;  so  that 
the  half-flooded  jungles  of  the  Amazon  Valley 
are  its  true  and  most  suitable  home,  and  there, 
in  the  season  when  large  districts  are  sub- 
merged, it  easily  maintains  for  weeks  together 
an  almost  entirely  arboreal  life.  Nevertheless, 
a  race  of  jaguars  exists  on  the  Pampas,  a  cold, 
treeless,  and  waterless  desert,  where  they  lurk 
in  the  tall  grass  or  river-side  thickets,  working 
destruction  among  the  ranchmen's  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  and  pouncing  upon  deer  and  the 
smaUer  mammals  and  reptiles  of  the  region.  An- 
other curious  fact  is  the  enmity  between  the 


jaguar  and  the  puma  of  the  plains  (and  perhaps 
elsewhere),  leading  to  constant  battles  in  which 
the  jaguar  is  likely  to  be  worsted  by  its  more 
active  and  aggressive  antagonist.  Foxes  and 
wolves  torment  the  big  beast  also,  by  following 
it  about  in  hope  of  feeding  upcxi  the  remains 
of  its  feasts,  as  jackals  attend  the  African  lion. 
Jaguars  are  likely  .to  remain  in  certain  locali- 
ties, in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  prowl  at  ni^t, 
lying  asleep  or  in  ambush  most  of  the  dayl^ht 
hours,  and  they  seldom  attack  man  unless  pro- 
voked. They  feed  chiefly  upon  mammals  and  large 
reptiles.  Monkeys  and  capybaras  make  a  large 
part  of  the  diet.  Deer,  sloths,  tapirs,  and  mana- 
tees are  also  hunted,  but  peccaries  are  seldom 
attacked.  The  jaguar  is  sometimes  killed  by  the 
great  anteaters,  whose  sabre-like  claws  tear  its 
bowels  open  even  while  the  anteater  itself  is  in 
the  throes  of  death.  Along  the  tropical  rivers 
the  jaguars  wait  for  and  seize  turtles  that  come 
ashore  to  lay  their  eggs,  turn,  them  over,  and 
gnaw  them  out  of  their  shells.  Even  alligators 
and  boas  are  occasionally  seized,  killed,  and  de- 
voured, and  jaguars  are  expert  at  snatching  fish 
from  overhanging  banks.  Much  of  this  prey 
requires  hard  chasing;  but  the  animal  prefers  to 
lie  upon  the  low  limb  of  a  tree,  or  the  top  of 
a  rock  commanding  some  game-trail  or  drink- 
ing-place,  and  thence  to  leap  upon  its  victims. 
The  female  jaguar  usually  produces  two  or  three 
kittens  at  a  birth,  which  are  as  beautiful  and 
playful  as  young  leopards.  These  have  some- 
times been  tamed,  but  this  species  is  perhaps 
the  most  savage  and  intractable  of  the  great 
cats,  and  the  kittens  become  dangerous  with 
increasing  years. 

The  fullest  account  of  this  cat  is  by  J.  H. 
Porter  in  Wild  Beasts  (New  York,  1894).  See 
also  Bates,  The  Naturalist  on  the  Amazon  (Lon- 
don, 1863)  ;  Wallace,  Travels  on  the  Amazon 
(London,  1889) ;  Hudson,  The  Naturalist  in  La 
Plata  (London,  1892)  ;  Alston,  "Mammals,"  in 
Sclater  and  Salvin's  Biologia  Centrali-Americana 
(London,  1879-92). 

•  JAaXJASOin}!,  ja'gwft-r«n'd«,  or  YACHT A- 
BOITDI.  A  tropical  American  wild  eat  {Felis 
jaguarondi),  remarkable  for  its  very  long  body 
and  tail  in  proportion  to  the  limbs,  and  for  its 
uniform  coloration;  also  for  its  isolated  habitats. 
It  inhabits  Guiana,  Eastern  Brazil  and  Paraguay, 
and  also  Northeastern  Mexico;  but,  so  far  as 
known,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  countries  be- 
tween. Its  body  is  about  30  inches  long  and  its 
tail  fully  25  inches.  The  skull  is  elongated  and 
flattened,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  round,  and  the 
nose  is,  as  it  were,  strongly  pinched  in  laterally. 
Its  fur  is  gray,  varying  in  some  individuals 
toward  brown,  in  others  toward  red,  and  is 
wholly  unspotted.    Compare  Etba. 

JAHDE,  ya'de.  An  inlet  of  the  North  Sea. 
See  Jade. 

JAHN,  yan,  Ebiedrich  Ludwig  (1778-1852). 
The  founder  of  physical  training  in  Germany, 
known  as  the  Tumvater.  He  was  born  at  Lanz  in 
the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  and  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Halle,  Greifswald,  and  G8t- 
tingen.  An  ardent  patriot,  he  early  arrived  at 
the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  German  nationality 
could  be  successfully  developed  by  physically  de- 
veloping the  young  generation.  In  1811  he  estab- 
lished his  first  Tumplatz  or  open-air  gymnasium 
at  Berlin,  and  in  spite  of  great  opposition  persisted 
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in  his  task  until  he  had  gained  the  approbation 
of  Frederick  William  III.  and  his  Minister  Stein. 
After  taking  part  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  from 
1813  to  181S,  he  returned  to  what  he  had  deter- 
mined to  make  his  life  work.  Later  Jahn  came 
to  be  suspected  as  a  demagogue  by  the  reaction- 
ary Government,  his  gymnasium  was  closed,  and 
be  himself  was  first  imprisoned  and  then  forbid- 
den to  live  in  any  university  town.  He  settled  at 
Freiburg-an-der-Unstrut  and  continued  to  pub- 
lish work  on  his  favorite  subject.  In  1848 
he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Jahn  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  German  imity.  The  numerous  Tum- 
vereins  which  sprang  up  as  a  result  of  his 
activity  and  remain  to-day  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  as  well  as  the  Burschenschaft,  which  he 
was  largely  instrumental  in  creating,  served  to 
develop  the  feeling  of  nationality  which  spoke  out 
80  clearly  in  1866  and  in  1871.  He  was  eccen- 
tric and  rather  uncompromising  in  his  opinions, 
but  at  heart  a  true  philosopher  and  an  unaelflsh 
patriot.  He  wrote  Runenblatter  (1814);  Neue 
Runenblatfer  { 1828) ;  Uerke  zum  deutschen 
TMatum  (1833)  ;  and  Die  deuUche  Tvtmkunat 
(1816). 

JASK,  JoHANN  (17S0-I816).  A  distinguished 
Roman  Catholic  Orientalist  and  biblical  critic. 
He  was  bom  at  Tasswitz,  Moravia,  June  18, 
1750,  received  his  early  education  at  Znaim  and 
Obnfltz,  and  in  1772  entered  the  Premonstraten- 
sian  convent  of  Bruek,  where  he  took  his  vows 
in  1774,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  and  biblical  criticism.  On  the  sup- 
pression of  this  convent,  in  1784,  Jahn  was 
transferred  to  the  same  professorslvp  in  OlmUtz, 
and  finally  (1789)  to  the  University  of  Vienna, 
where  after  1803  he  also  held  the  chair  of  dog- 
matic theology.  So  far  as  regards  the  modern 
CaUiolic  literature  of  Ormany,  Jahn  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  biblical  criticism.  But 
the  boldness  of  some  of  his  opinions  aroused  the 
alarm  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  he 
was  honorably  removed  from  his  chair  in  the 
university  by  being  promoted  to  a  canonry  of 
Saint  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  in  1805.  He  c<m- 
tinued,  however,  to  pursue  the  same  studies  till 
his  death,  in  Vienna,  August  16,  181 6,  and  pub- 
lished many  works  in  both  departments,  the 
most  important  of  which,  passing  over  his  gram- 
mars, lexicons,  and  elementary  books  of  the  He- 
brew, Syriac,  Aramaic,  and  Arabic  languages, 
are  his  Einleitung  in  die  gottlichen  Bchriften  des 
Alien  Sundes  (2  vols.,  1792;  and  again  in  4 
vols.,  1802-03;  Eng.  trans,  by  Turner  and  Whit- 
tingham.  New  York,  1827);  Biblische  Arch4o- 
logie  (5  vols.,  17971805;  Eng.  trans,  by  Up- 
ham,  3d  ed.,  Andover,  1832) ;  Enchiridion  Her- 
meneut%c<s  (1812)  ;  an  appendix  of  dissertations 
to  this  work  (1813-15)  ;  and  an  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  (4  vols.,  1806).  Five  years  after 
his  death  a  collection  of  Remains  was  published 
at  Tubingen,  the  genuineness  of  which,  although 
seemingly  without  reason,  has  been  called  in 
question.'  In  1822  his  Introduction,  Archeology, 
Enchiridion,  and  Appendix  Eermeneutica  were 
put  on  the  index. 

JAHlC,  Otto  (1813-69).  A  German  philolo- 
gist and  archteologist.  He  was  bom  at  Kiel, 
Jun*  16,  1813,  and  studied  at  Kiel,  Leipzig,  and 
Berlin.  In  1837  he  visited  Paris,  in  1838  Italy, 
and  in  1839  became  privat-docent  in  Kiel,  but 
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was  in  1842  called  to  Greifswald,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1847,  when  he  became  professor  at 
Leipzig.  His  activity  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  1848-49  offended  the  Saxon  Government, 
and  in  1851  he  was  deprived  of  his  chair  at 
the  University,  but  he  remained  at  Leipzig 
until  1855,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
classical  philology  and  archieology  and  director 
of  the  Academic  Museum  of  Art  at  Bonn.  Hero 
he  remained  until  in  1867  he  was  called  to  suc- 
ceed Eduard  Gerhard  at  Berlin.  But  before 
he  could  enter  upon  his  new  duties  his  health 
gave  way  and  he  died  in  Gdttingen,  September  9, 
1869.  Jahn  was  a  many-sided  scholar,  and  pro- 
duced valuable  works  in  many  fields.  In  classi- 
cal philology  may  be  mentioned  his  editions  of 
Pertius  (1843);  Vensorinua  (1846);  Juvenal 
( 1851 )  ;  Sophocles's  Electro  ( 1861 ;  3d  ed.  by 
A.  Michaelis,  1882)  ;  Pausaniw  Descriptio  Arcia 
Athenarum  (1860;  3d  ed.  by  A.  Michaelis,  1901)  ; 
Plato's  Symposium  (1864;  2d  ed.  by  H.  Usener, 
1876)  ;  and  the  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  attrib- 
uted to  Dionysius  or  Longinus  ( 1867 ;  2d  ed.  by 
J.  Vahlen,  1887).  He  published  also  a  collection 
of  essays  on  music,  Oesammelte  Aufsatze  Uber  Mu- 
gik  (1866),  and  a  very  important  Life  of  Mozart 
(1856-59;  3d  ed.  by  Deiters,  1889-91).  But  it 
was  in  the  field  of  classical  archaeology  that 
Jahn's  influence  was  most  strongly  exerted  as  a 
teacher  and  writer.  His  writings  are  for  the 
most  part  short  articles,  which  appeared  in 
periodicals,  as  university  programmes,  or  in  the 
proceedings  of  teamed  societies,  especially  in  the 
Berichte  der  koniglichsSchsischen  Oesellschaft 
der  Wissenschaften  zu  Leipzig.  Some  were  col- 
lected in  Archaologische  Aufsatze  (1845)  ;  Archil- 
ologische  Beitrdge  (1847);  and  Aus  der  Altcr- 
tumswissenschaft  (1868).  Among  his  more  im- 
portant works  were:  Die  Ficoronische  Cista 
(1852);  Beschreibung  der  Vasensammhtng 
Konig  Ludungs  (1854),  with  an  epoch-making 
introduction  on  Greek  vases;  Ueber  den  Aher- 
glauben  des  bosen  Blicks  (1855)  ;  Darstellungen 
des  Handwerks  und  Handelverkehrs,  three  papers 
dealing  with  reliefs,  vases,  and  paintings  (1861, 
1867,  1868)  ;  Oriechische  BilderchrorUken,  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  A.  Michaelis  (1873). 
Jahn's  importance  in  the  study  of  classical  ar- 
clweology  is  due  to  the  stress  he  laid  on  exact  and 
scientific  method,  and  recognition  of  the  limits 
of  exact  knowledge,  in  opposition  to  the  sym- 
bolical school  of  interpretation,  which  had  led  to 
the  wildest  hypotheses,  and  of  which  the  chief 
representatives  were  Panofka,  Gerhard,  and 
Braun. 

J'AhXIB,  ySns,  Friedbich  Wilhelm  (1809- 
88).  A  German  composer  and  musical  critic, 
born  at  Berlin.  He  was  educated  for  the  operatic 
stage,  but  became  a  teacher  of  vocal  music  and 
founder  and  head  of  a  musical  Verein.  Of  his 
compositions  his  songs  are  best  known,  but  his 
most  valuable  work  was  his  criticism  of  Weber, 
K.  M.  von  "Weber  in  seinen  Werken  (1871),  which 
is  the  most  authoritative  of  the  biographies  of 
Weber,  and  an  appreciation.  K.  M.  von  Weber 
(1873).  Jahns's  splendid  collection  of  Weberiana 
is  now  in  the  Berlin  Royal  Library. 

JAIL  DELIVESY,  Commission  of  (OF. 
jaiole,  geole,  Fr.  gedle,  from  Lat.  caveoh.  di- 
minutive of  cavea,  cavity,  cage,  cave,  from  Lat. 
cavus,  hollow,  Gk.  xdap,  hyar,  hole,  from  idttr, 
kyein,  to  swell,  to  contain).     One  of  the  font 
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commussions  issued  to  judges  of  assize  in  Eng- 
land, under  which  they  discharge  their  duties 
on  circuit.  The  commission  empowers  the  judges 
to  try  and  deliver  every  prisoner  who  shall  be 
in  the  jail  when  they  arrive  at  the  circuit  town. 
It  is  directed  to  the  judges,  with  whom  are 
coupled  the  sergeants-at-law  and  king's  counsel 
on  the  circuit,  the  clerk  of  assize,  and  the  asso- 
ciate. Similar  authority  is  conferred  upon 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  the  United  States 
by  general  statutes.  See  Assize,  and  consult  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Cbuiinal  Law. 

JAIL  FEVES.    See  Typhus  Feteb. 

JAINISK,  jinlz'm  (from  Skt.  jAina,  from 
jtTia,  conijueror,  a  name  given  to  the  founder  of 
the  religion,  from  ji,  to  conquer).  The  name 
given  to  a  schismatic  religion  of  early  India, 
which  arose  as  a  protest  against  Brahmanism 
about  the  same  time  as  did  Buddhism,  and  be- 
came an  important  rival  of  the  latter,  although 
resembling  it  in  many  respects.  It  still  retains 
a  position  as  one  of  the  most  important  among 
the  living  sects  of  the  Hindus,  and  claims  no  less 
than  a  million  believers.  Many  adherents  to  its 
teachings  are  found  in  every  province  of  Upper 
Hindustan,  in  the  cities  along  the  Ganges,  and  in 
Calcutta,  but  more  especially  to  the  westward,  in 
the  States  of  Mewar  and  Marwar,  in  Guzerat,  and 
southward  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Malabar 
coast  and  scattered  throughout  the  peninsula. 
The  Jains  are  among  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  members  of  the  Hindu  community, 
as  they  are  devoted  largely^  to  mercantile  pur- 
suits. In  their  way  of  living  they  are  renned 
and  simple,  and  in  their  manners  they  are  gentle 
and  attractive.  It  is  now  generally  believed 
that  Jainism  antedated  Buddhism  m  its  be- 
ginnings, and  that  its  chief  expounder,  Ma- 
havira,  was  an  older  contemporary  of  the  Bud- 
dha. The  name  Mdhavira  itself  is  appellative 
and  means  'The  Great  Hero.'  Another  name 
given  to  the  deified  saints  of  the  faith  is  Arhat, 
'Venerable';  accordingly,  the  followers  of  these 
spiritual  leaders  are  sometimes  called  Arhatas. 
Mahavira,  the  founder  of  Jainism,  arose  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  in  the  region  not  far  from  the 
holy  city  of  Benares,  which  was  the  territory 
likewise  that  gave  birth  to  Buddhism.  His 
family  name  was  Jnatriputra,  and  he  is  referred 
to  in  the  Buddhist  writings  as  Nataputta,  which 
was  the  form  of  the  name  in  his  own  dialect 
of  Magadha  (q.v.).  .His  father's  name  in  the 
same  vernacular  appears  as  Siddhattha;  his 
mother's  as  Trisala.  It  is  said  that  on  their 
death,  in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  renounced  his 
home  and  kingdom,  gave  up  his  wife  and  his 
daughter,  and  became  a  religious  devotee  and 
recluse.  For  twelve  years  he  practiced  the  most 
rigorous  kind  of  asceticism,  and  then  devoted 
the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  preach- 
ing and  teaching,  and,  like  Buddha,  to  organizing 
his  faith  and  the  religious  order  of  his  com- 
munity. His  death  must  have  occurred  before 
Buddha's,  as  the  latter  refers  to  that  event. 
The  reputed  teacher  of  Mahavira  was  Pnrsva  or 
Par^anatha,  who  belonged  to  the  Pre-Buddhistic 
sect  of  the  Nirgranthas,  'Without  Bonds.'  or 
•Free  from  Ties,'  and  this  religious  master  must 
have  flourished  not  later  than  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.  There  is  evidence  also  of  Mahivira's 
having  also  been  influenced  by  a  stem  ascetic 
named  Gosala,  who  was  for  a  time  his  associate 


and  pupil,  but  afterwards  his  rival  and  the 
leader  of  another  sect  of  minor  importance. 

The  tenets  of  the  Jainas  or  Arhatas  are  in  sev- 
eral respects  analogous  to  those  of  the  Buddhists 
(see  Buddhism),  but  they  resemble  in  others 
those  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus.  With  the 
Buddhists  they  share  in  the  denial  of  the  divine 
origin  and  authority  of  the  Vedas,  and  in  the 
worship  of  certain  saints,  whom  they  consider 
superior  to  the  other  beings  of  the  pantheon. 
They  difi'er,  indeed,  from  them  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  these  [lersonages,  but  the  original 
notion  which  prevails  in  both  worships  is 
the  same.  With  the  Brahmanical  Hindus,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  agree  in  admitting  the  institu- 
tion of  caste,  in  performing  the  essential  cere- 
monies called  Samakiras  (q.v.),  and  in  recc^niz- 
ing  some  of  the  subordinate  deities  of  the  Hindu 
pantheon,  at  least  apparently,  as  they  do  not 
pay  especial  homage  to  them,  and  as  they  disre- 
gard completely  all  those  Brahmanical  rites 
which  involve  the  destruction  of  animal  life.  It 
deserves  notice,  too,  that  though  rejecting  in  gen- 
eral the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  they  admit  it 
and  quote  Vedic  texts  if  the  doctrines  of  the 
latter  are  conformable  to  the  Jaina  tenets. 

According  to  their  doctrine,  all  objects,  ma- 
terial or  abstract,  are  arranged  under  nine 
categories,  called  tattv<t»,  truth,  or  principles,  of 
which  the  ninth  and  last  is  called  mOkfa,  de- 
liverance or  liberation  of  the  vital  spirit  from 
the  bonds  of  action,  i.e.  final  emancipation,  sal- 
vation. To  reach  such  an  emancipation  the  most 
stringent  asceticism  and  self-mortification  for 
twelve  years  is  essential.  Salvation  can  be  ob- 
tained only  through  such  observances  and  the 
'Three  Gems'  which  are  the  treasures  of  the  faith. 
These  are  'right  knowledge,  right  conception,  and 
right  actions.'  These  latter,  which  are  synony- 
mous with  virtue,  are  fivefold:    (I)  non-injury; 

(2)  kindness,  and  true  but  pleasant  speaking; 

(3)  uprightness,  especially  shown  by  non-steal- 
ing; (4)  purity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed;  (5) 
renunciation  of  worldly  interests.  This  freeing 
of  the  spirit  from  the  bonds  of  material  things 
will  come  through  successive  reincarnations;  it 
will  mean  true  release,  but  the  spirit  will  retain 
its  individuality. 

The  principles  of  faith,  as  mentioned  before, 
are  common  to  all  classes  of  Jainas,  but  some 
dilTerences  occur  in  the  practice  of  their  duties, 
as  they  are  divided  into  religious  and  lay  orders, 
Yatis  and  SrAvakas.  Both,  of  course,  must 
place  implicit  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  their 
saints;  but  the  Yati  has  to  lead  a  life  of  ab- 
stinence, silence,  and  continence;  he  should 
wear  a  thin  cloth  over  his  mouth  to  prevent  in- 
sects from  flying  into  it,  and  he  should  carry  a 
brush  to  sweep  the  place  on  which  he  is  about 
to  sit,  to  remove  any  living  creature  out  of  the 
way  of  danger.  Their  highest  law  of  duty  is  not 
to  harm  any  living  creature,  and  their  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  does  not  stop  at  animal  exist- 
ences, but  it  includes  the  inanimate  world  as 
well.  The  saintly  Yaii  may  dispense  with  all 
acts  of  worship;  while  the  iSrOvaka  has  to  add 
to  the  observance  of  the  religious  and  moral 
duties  the  practical  worship  of  the  saints,  and  a 
profound  reverence  for  his  more  pious  Ijrethren. 
The  secular  Jain  must,  like  the  ascetic,  practice 
the  four  virtues — liberality,  gentleness,  piety, 
and  penance;  he  must  govern  his  mind,  tongue, 
and  acts;  abstain  at  certain  seasons  from  salt. 
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flowers,  green  fruits,  roots,  honey,  grapes,  to- 
bacco; drink  water  thrice  strained,  and  never 
leave  a  liquid  uncovered  lest  an  insect  should  be 
drowned  in  it;  it  is  his  duty  also  to  visit  daily 
a  temple  where  some  of  the  images  of  the  Jain 
saints  are  placed,  walk  round  it  three  times, 
make  an  obeisance  to  the  image,  and  make 
offerings  of  fruits  or  flowers,  while  pronouncing 
some  such  formula  as  "Salutation  to  the  Saints, 
to  the  Pure  Existences,  to  the  Sages,  to  the 
Teachers,  to  all  the  Devout  in  the  world."  The 
reader  in  a  Jain  temple  is  a  Yati,  but  the  minis- 
trant  priest  is  not  seldom  a  Brahman,  and 
the  presence  of  such  Brahmanical  ministrants 
seems  to  have  introduced  several  innova- 
tions in  their  worship.  In  Upper  India  the 
ritual  in  use  is  often  intermixed  with  formulas 
belonging  more  properly  to  the  Saiva  and  Sakta 
M-orship,  and  images  of  Siva  and  his  consort 
have  their  place  in  Jaina  temples.  In  the  south  of 
India  they  appear,  as  mentioned  hefore,  to  ob- 
«erve  also  all  the  essential  rites  or  Sanskaras  of 
the  Brahmanical  Hindu.  The  festivals  of  the 
Jainas  are  especially  those  relating  to  events  in 
the  life  of  their  deified  saints ;  but  they  observe 
also  several  common  to  other  Hindus,  as  the 
spring  festival,  the  Sripanchami,  and  others. 

The  Jains  are  divided  into  two  principal  divi- 
sions, Digambara»  and  Svetdmbaras.  TKe  for- 
mer word  means  'sky-clad,'  or  naked,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  Gymnosophists,  or  naked  dev- 
otees, to  whom  the  Greek  writers  allude,  were 
Jains;  but  this  is  not  quite  certain.  (See  Gtu- 
KOSOPHISTS.)  At  the  present  day  ascetics  of  the 
Digambara  class  wear  colored  garments,  and  con- 
fine the  disuse  of  clothes  to  the  period  of  their 
,  meals.  Svitimbara  means  'one  who  wears  white  ' 
garments';  but  the  differences  between  these 
two  divisions  are  far  from  being  restricted  to 
that  of  dress;  it  is  said  to  comprehend  a  list 
of  700  topics,  of  which  84  are  considered  to  be  of 
paramount  importance.  In  the  south  of  India 
the  Jains  are  divided  into  two  castes;  in  Upper 
Hindustan  they  are  all  of  one  caste.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  among  themselves  they 
recognize  a  number  of  families  between  which 
no  intermarriage  can  take  place,  and  that  they 
resemble  in  this  respect  also  the  ancient  Brah- 
manical Hindus,  who  established  similar  restric- 
tions in  their  religious  codes. 

As  regards  the  pantheon  of  the  Jaina  creed  it 
is  more  fantastic  than  that  of  the  Brahmanic 
sects,  whence  it  is  borrowed  to  a  great  extent, 
but  without  any  of  the  poetical  and  philosophical 
interest  which  inheres  in  the  gods  of  the  Vedic 
time.  The  highest  rank  among  their  number- 
less hosts  of  divine  beings — divided  by  them  into 
four  classes,  with  various  subdivisions — they 
assign  to  the  deified  saints,  whom  they  call  Jina, 
Arhat,  or  Tirthakara,  i.e.  prophet,  besides  a  va- 
riety of  other  generic  names.  The  Jainas  enu- 
merate twenty-four  Tirthakaras  of  their  past 
age.  twenty-four  of  the  present,  and  twenty-four 
of  the  ape  to  come;  and  they  invest  these  holy 
personages  with  thirty-six  superhuman  attributes 
of  the  most  extravagant  character.  Notwith- 
standing the  sameness  of  these  attributes,  they 
distinguish  the  twenty-four  Jinas  of  the  present 
age  from  each  other  in  color,  stature,  and  lon- 
gevity. Two  of  them  are  red.  two  white,  two 
blue.'two  black;  the  rest  are  of  a  golden  hue  or 
a  yellowish  brown.  The  other  two  peculiarities 
are  regulated  by  them  with  equal  precision,  and 


according  to  a  system  of  decrement,  from  Rishab- 
ha,  the  first  Jina,  who  was  five  hundred  poles  in 
stature,  and  lived  8,400,000  great  years,  down  to 
Aiahavira,  the  twenty-fourth,  who  had  degen- 
erated to  the  size  of  a  man,  and  was  no  more 
than  forty  years  on  earth,  the  age  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Parlvanatha,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
years.  The  present  worship  is  almost  restricted 
to  the  last  two  Tirthakaras;  and  these  may  be 
considered  as  historical  personages.  As,  more- 
over, among  the  disciples  of  Mahavira  there  is 
one  Indrabhati,  who  is  called  Gautama,  and  as 
Gautama  is  also  a  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
Buddha  faith,  it  has  been  thought  that  Gautama 
Sakyamuni,  the  Buddha,  is  alluded  to;  but  this 
is  not  accepted,  although  Buddha  calls  himself 
by  the  title  of  Jina,  'The  Conquering  One,'  and 
the  Buddhist  scriptures  also  sometimes  speak 
of  him  as  the  twenty-fifth  Buddha  or  Jina. 

Jainism,  in  contrast  to  Buddhism,  never  spread 
beyond  the  bounds  of  India;  on  the  other  nand, 
it  has  lived  longer  than  Buddhism  in  the  land 
that  gave  it  birth.  Prakrit  is  the  canonical 
speech  of  Jainism,  but  the  sacred  literature 
of  the  Jains  is  uninteresting  or  stupid.  Among 
the  best  older  essays  on  the  tenets,  mythology, 
observances,  and  literature  of  this  sect  are  those 
of  Colebrooke  in  his  Miscellaneous  Essays,  ed. 
by  Cowell,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1873),  and  Wilson, 
Essays,  vol.  i.  (London,  1862).  More  recent 
and  important  is  the  sketch  by  Monier-Will- 
iams,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, vol.  XX.  (London,  1888);  Jacobi,  'Jaina 
Sutras,'  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vols. 
xxii.,  xlv.  (Oxford,  1884-95),  and  the  excellent 
outline  by  Hopkins,  "Jainism,"  in  Religion  of 
India  (Boston,  1895).  On  Jain  literature,  con- 
sult: Weber,  Sacred  Literature  of  the  Jains, 
trans,  by  Smyth  (Bombay,  1893)  ;  on  Jain  ar- 
chitecture, Ferguson,  Cave  Temples  of  India 
(London,  1880)  ;  and  Burgess,  Buddhist  and 
Jaina  Cares  (ib.,  1881-83). 

JAINTIA  (jin'tl-ft)  HIIXS.  A  mountainous 
region  of  Assam,  British  India,  covering  an  area 
of  about  2000  square  miles.  With  the  Khasi 
Hills  it  gives  its  name  to  a  governmental  dis- 
trict. Coal  and  limestone  are  the  chief  mineral 
products;  rice  is  grown.  The  hill  villages  are 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Panars,  a  race  which  differs 
in  language  and  creed  from  the  Khasis,  who  call 
them  Syntengs. 

JAIPTTB.,  jl-pSSr',  or  JEYPOBE,  -por'.  A 
native  Rajputana  State,  India,  bordering  on 
Bikanir,  Bhartpur,  Gwalior,  Jodhpur,  and  other 
regions.  Area,  15,349  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  2,832,300;  in  1901,  2,658,100.  The 
surface  is  generally  level  except  to  the  north 
and  northwest,  where  it  is  broken  by  a  spur  of 
the  Aravalli  Mountains.  It  is  sparsely  watered, 
but  this  defect  is  gradually  being  overcome  by 
extensive  irrigation  works.  Corn,  wheat,  barley, 
cotton,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  the  poppy  are 
cultivated,  and  cattle  are  raised.  Copper,  co- 
balt, black  and  white  marble  exist,  and  salt  is 
manufactured.    Capital,  Jaipur. 

JAIPTTB,  or  JEYPOBE.  The  capital  of  the 
protected  State  of  the  same  name,  and  perhaps 
the  handsomest  and  most  regularly  built  of  the 
native  towns  of  India  (Map:  India,  C  3).  It 
lies  850  miles  northwest  of  Calcutta,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rail.  It  is  built  on  a  plain 
surrounded  by  hills,  except  to  the  southwest, 
where  the  plain  merges  into  a  desert.     It  was 
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founded  in  1728,  is  inclosed  by  a  fortified  wall 
pierced  by  seven  gates,  and  has  paved  streets  111 
feet  wide,  laid  out  at  right  angles.  The  prin- 
cipal '  buildings  are  the  Nahargarh,  an  almost 
inaccessible  fort,  dominating  the  city  on  the 
northwest;  the  palace  of  the  Maharaja  with  its 
beautiful  pleasure  gardens ;  the  Ishwari  Minar,  or 
'minaret  piercing  heaven;'  the  splendid  Mahara- 
jan  chattris  or  cenotaphs;  the  college,  observa- 
tory. Hall  of  the  Winds,  school  of  art,  and  the 
Mayo  Hospital.  Jaipur  has  municipal  water- 
works supplied  by  a  tributary  stream  of  the 
Chumbul;  is  lighted  by  gas;  and  its  fine  public 
gardens  contain  a  zoological  section  covering  sev- 
enty acres.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  British  Residency, 
and  is  an  important  commercial  altd  industrial 
centre  with  fiourisbing  bazaars,  and  banking  and 
trading  establishments.  Colored  muslins  and 
cloths  and  jewelry  constitute  the  chief  manufac- 
tures. Population,  in  1891,  168,900;  in  1901, 
159,500.  Amber,  the  ancient  capital  of  Jaipur, 
five  miles  distant,  has  picturesque  ruins  of  a  fort, 
a  palace,  a  mosque,  temples,  and  tombs.  There 
are  two  colleges,  the  Maharajah  and  the  Sanskrit 
College. 

JAX.  A  tropical  tree  closely  related  to  the 
breadfruit-tree.    See  Jack-Tree. 

JAKTE,  j&'ki  (South  American  name).  A 
South  American  frog  {Pseudis  paradowa) ,  of  the 
family  Cystignatfaidee,  remarkable  for  the  rela- 
tively great  size  of  its  tadpoles.  It  is  entirely 
aquatic  and  richly  colored  with  bright  green, 
bronze,  and  black  above,  and  shining  yellow 
below,  but  all  these  colors  disappear  in  a  dull 
brown  hue  immediately  after  death.  The  length 
of  the  adult  is  only  from  2  to  21^  inches,  yet  its 
tadpoles  reach  a  length  of  more  than  10  inches, 
two-thirds  of  which  consists  of  a  thick,  muscular 
tail.  As  the  transformation  proceeds  it  shrinks 
steadily,  until,  when  ready  to  leave  the  water, 
the  tadpole  is  hardly  more  than  an  inch  in 
length. 

JAKJOKEBTA,  jak'jft-kSr'ta.  A  city  of 
Java.    See  Jokjokabta. 

TAXTnTS,  j&-k(S;nz'.  A  mixed  race,  inhabit- 
ing the  protected  State  of  Johore  at  the  extreme 
south  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  They  are  the  off- 
spring of  the  Malays  with  the  more  aboriginal 
Sakais  of  the  interior.  The  Jakuns  seem  rather 
taller,  lighter  in  color,  and  finer-featured  than 
the  Sakai,  who  are  ^nerally  classed  as  Negritos. 
Information  concerning  these  people  will  be  found 
in  Stevens,  ■  "Anthropologische  Bemerkungen 
fiber  die  Eingcborenen  von  Malacca,"  in  the 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologie   (Berlin)   for  1897. 

JAKXTTSK,  y4-k<55tsk'.  Another  spelling  for 
the  name  of  a  territory  and  its  capital  in  Si- 
beria.    See  under  Yakutsk. 

JAL,  zhftl,  AuorsTE  (1705-1873).  A  French 
author,  born  at  Lvons.  Ho  was  educated  at  tho 
naval  school  in  Brest,  and  led  a  company  of  the 
cadets  in  the  defense  of  Paris  during  the  Hundred 
Days  (1815).  His  first  literary  work  was  done 
on  Le  Fureteur,  Le  Miroir,  and  La  Pandore,  lib- 
eral journals.  Afterwards  he  became  well  kno\vn 
as  an  art  critic.  In  1831  he  received  oQicial 
charge  of  the  marine  archives  and  wrote  in  this 
connection  a  nautical  glossary  and  L'archdologie 
navaU  (1839).  The  fruit  of  much  of  his  labor 
is  embodied  in  his  great  Dictionnaire  critique  de 
hiographie  et  d'histoire  (1864).  He  also  wrote 
a  memoir,   published   posthumously,    Souvenirs 
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d'un  homme  de  lettres  (1877),  and  several  other 
works  on  art  and  archoiology. 

JAXABEBT,  zh&'U'bar',  Chables  Fban^ois 
(1819—).  A  French  painter,  bom  at  Ntmes. 
He  studied  in  Paris  with  Delaroche,  and  after- 
wards in  Italy,  and  his  painting,  'Virgile  lisant 
ses  Utorgiques,'  which  appeared  in  the  Salon  in 
1847,  is  now  in  the  Luxembourg.  He  was  made 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1867.  His 
excellent  works  include  such  pictures  as  "Le» 
adieux  de  Romto  et  Juliette,''  and  "Raphael 
travaillant  ft  la  Madone  de  Saint-Sixte"  ( 1857) ; 
"Une  veuve"  (1861);  and  "Mar«chal  Canro- 
bert"  (1872). 

JALALABAD,  ja-la'I&bad'.  A  town  of  Af- 
ghanistan.   See  Jelalabao. 

JALAL-TrD-DlN  B'&nr,  ji-lttl'  vd-dfn'  to&' 
mi  (1207-73).  A  Persian  philosopher  and  poet, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  the  mystics  of  the  Orient. 
He  was  born  at  Balkh,  in  Khorassan,  of  noble 
and  wealthy  parents,  and  under  the  careful  train- 
ing of  his  father,  Baha  ud-Din,  a  scholar  of  wide 
repute,  early  became  a  visionary  and  a  mystic. 
He  subsequently  studied  at  Aleppo  and  Da- 
mascus, and  in  1231  succeeded  nis  father  as 
the  head  of  the  college  at  Iconium  (Konieh), 
in  Asia  Minor.  He  came  for  three  years  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  wandering  dervish,  Shams- 
ud-Din  of  Tabriz,  whose  mysterious  death  in 
1247  he  commemorated  by  founding  the  Mau- 
law  Order  of  Dervishes,  a  Sufistic  sect.  For  them 
he  wrote  the  Mathnawi,  a  collection  of  tales  and 
moral  precepts  'containing  40,000  couplets,  in  six 
books,  in  imitation  of  similar  poems  by  Senayi 
and  Farid-ud-Din  Attar.  This  didactic  work, 
which  surpasses  its  models,  has  been  partly  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Redhouse  (London,  1881) 
and  Whinfield  (London,  1887),  and  into  German 
by  Rosen  (Leipzig,  1849).  Another  work,  the 
DiwSn,  a  collection  of  lyrics  of  high  poetic  merit 
and  great  originality,  has  also  been  preserved,  and 
was  published,  with  a  translation  and  notes,  by 
Rosenz^vcig  (Vienna,  1838).  Of  all  the  Persian 
Sufis,  Jalal-ud-Din  is  the  most  important.  To- 
him  the  Ego,  the  world,  and  the  Divine  are 
one  (see  SuFnsu),  and  in  his  works  for  the 
first  time  in  Persian  mysticism  we  find  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration  taught.  Consult  Eth<^, 
"Neupersische  Literatur,"  in  Geiger  and  Kuhn, 
Orundriss  der  iraniachen  Philologies  vol.  ii. 
(Strassburg,  1896). 

JALANDHAB,  jiil'on-dSr.  or  JTTLLTTN- 
DEB.  A  division  of  the  Punjab  (q.v.),  British 
India.  It  comprises  the  districts  of  Kangra, 
Iloshiarpur,  Jalandhar,  Ludhiana,  and  Firozpur, 
and  has  an  area  of  19,410  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  4,217,670;  in  1901,  4,307,100. 
Capital,  Jalandhar. 

JALAXDHAB,  or  JUXLtrNDEB.  The  cap- 
ital of  a  district  and  division  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Punjab,  British  India  (Map:  India,  C  2). 
It  stands  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Beas,  47 
miles  southeast  of  Amritsar,  on  the  Sindh-Pun- 
jab  and  Delhi  Railway.  It  is  in  a  productive 
agricultural  and  sporting  district,  and  anciently 
was  a  fortified  place  of  importance,  the  capital  of 
the  Rajput  Katooh  Kingdom  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  Its  fine  cantonment,  inclos- 
ing the  public  gardens,  covers  7%  square  miles. 
Population,  in  1891.  66,202;  in  1901,  67,735. 

JAL'AF  (Sp.  jalapa).  A  well-known  purga- 
tive medicine.    It  is  the  root  of  Ipomcsa  Jalapa, 
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a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Convolvulaceee.  It 
is  found  in  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  about  6000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  town  of  Jalapa  or  Xalapa,  from 
irhicb  its  name  is  derived.  It  is  a  perennial 
twining  plant,  with  laige  flowers  and  a  turnip- 
like  root,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  to 
that  of  a  man's  flst.  The  roots  when  fresh  are 
white  and  fleshy,  and  abound  in  a  milky  juice. 
They  are  prepared  for  the  market  by  drying. 
Jalap  was  long  erroneously  referred  to  other 
plants,  among  them  '  Mirabilit  Jalapa,  known 
u  flower-gardens  as  marvel  of  Peru. 

Jalap  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
England  as  a  medicine  about  1609. 


The  dried  roots  are  brown  and  wrinkled  ex- 
ternally, and  of  a  deep  yellowish-gray  color  in- 
ternally; their  odor  is  faint  and  disagreeable 
and  their  taste  is  nauseous.  The  active  ingredi- 
ent is  the  resinous  portion,  which  contains  con- 
Tolvulin.  Jalap  resin  may  be  distinguished  from 
common  resin  by  its  insolubility  in  volatile  oils. 
Jalap  is  a  valuable  cathartic,  but  is  seldom  given 
alone.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  the  compound 
cathartic  pill  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia. 
Its  purgative  action  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  calomel,  and  its  hydragogue  action  by 
bitartrate  of  potash,  while  its  tendency  to  pro- 
duce griping  is  obviated  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  ginger.  In  the  form  of  compound  jalap 
powder,  which  consists  of  one  part  of  powdered 
lalap,  two  parts  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  a 
little  ginger,  it  is  of  great  service  in  some  kinds 
of  dropsy,  in  consequence  of  its  hydragogue 
action. 

JALAf  A,  or  ZAIiAFA.  B&-la'p&.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  situated  at 
an  elevation  of  4335  feet  on  the  slope  of  the  ex- 
tinct volcano  of  Cofre  de  Perote,  60  miles  north- 
west of  Vera  Cruz  ( Map :  Mexico,  L  8 ) .  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  is  much  frequented 
as  a  health  resort  by  the  people  of  Vera  Cruz.  It 
is  well  built,  with  a  handsome  plaza  and  beauti- 
ful promenades  in  the  suburbs,  and  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  containing  paintings  by  the  Spanish 
masters,  a  Franciscan  convent  built  in  1556,  va- 
rious schools,  and  hospitals.  It  has  several  times 
been  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  prior  to  the 
advent  of  railways  had  considerable  importance, 
being  on  the  route  connecting  Mexico  City  with 
Vera  Cruz.    Population,  in  1895,  18,173. 

JAIilBCO,  or  ZAI.ISCO,  Hft-IS'skA.  One  of 
the  Pacific  States  of  Mexico,  bounded  by  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Tepic  and  the  States  of  Zacatecas  and 


A^as  Calientes  on  the  north,  Guanajuato  and 
Michoacan  on  the  east,  Hichoacin  and  Colima 
on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west 
( Map :  Mexico,  O  7 ) .  Area,  31,846  square  miles. 
The  narrow  strip  of  coastland  is  low  and  well  in- 
dented. The  western  part  of  the  State  rises 
toward  the  Sierra  Madre  in  a  series  of  terraced 
plateaus,  on  which  are  scattered  a  number  of 
volcanic  cones  and  isolated  peaks,  the  two  high- 
est of  which  are  the  volcano  Colima  (12,750 
feet) ,  and  the  extinct  Nevado  ( 14,854  feet ) .  The 
central  portion  is  occupied  by  the  Sierra  Madre 
del  Paciflco,  which  divides  the  State  into  two 
parts,  the  eastern  half  forming  a  part  of 
the  great  Mexican  central  plateau,  Anahuac 
(q.v.),  with  an  elevation  of  over  5000  feet. 
Jalisco  has  numerous  lakes,  including  the 
largest  lake  of  Mexico,  Chapala  (q.v.),  drained 
by  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago,  which,  with 
its  tributary,  the  Verde,  is  the  chief  river 
of  the  State.  The  climate  is  hot  and  un- 
liealthful  in  the  lowlands  of  the  coast,  but  mod* 
erate  in  the  interior.  The  soil  is  very  fertile 
along  the  rivers  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  Com,  wheat,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
indi^  are  the  chief  agricultural  products.  Stock- 
raismg  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  rich 
silver-mines  are  worked.  The  chief  manufactured 
products  are  coarse  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
pottery,  saddlery,  and  products  of  tobacco.  Pecu- 
lation, in  1900,  1,137,311,  consisting  largely  of 
Indians.  The  State  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  wealthy  of  Mexico.  The  capital  is  Guadala- 
jara (q.v.).  Jalisco  once  formed  a  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia. 

JAIiTTIT.    See  Mabshaix  Islands. 

JAHAICA,  j&-ma'k&.  The  largest  of  the 
British  West  Indian  Islands,  situated  90  miles 
south  of  Cuba  and  100  miles  west  of  Haiti,  be- 
tween latitudes  17°  40'  and  18°  30'  N.,  and 
longitudes  76°  10'  and  78°  30'  W.  (Map:  West 
Indies,  H  5).  It  is  144  miles  in  its  greatest 
length,  and  about  60  miles  in  its  widest  part. 
Area,  about  4200  square  miles.  The  surface  rises 
gradually  from  the  lowlands  of  the  western  coast 
toward  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  central 
part,  where  some  of  the  peaks  attain  the  altitude 
of  over  7000  feet.  The  most  important  chain 
is  the  Blue  Mountains,  occupying  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island  and  containing  the  highest  sum- 
mits. Jamaica  is  favored  with  a  well-indent- 
ed coast-line.  There  are  about  sixteen  harbors, 
the  most  important  being  on  the  aouthem  coast ; 
besides,  there  are  numerous  smaller'  inlets  af- 
fording safe  anchorage  for  small  vessels.  The 
rivers  of  the  island  are  numerous,  and  flow  north 
and  south,  the  central  mountain  range  forming 
the  watershed  between  the  two  systems.  Most 
of  the  rivers  are  unnavigable  on  account  of  their 
turbulence,  and  occasionally  cause  disastrous 
floods.  The  most  important  are  the  Plantain 
Garden  River,  the  Black  River,  Salt  River,  and 
Cabarita.  Some  of  the  streams  are  utilized  for 
irrigating  the  sugar  and  fruit  plantations.  The 
soil  is  composed  largely  of  sedimentary  depoeita 
derived  from  the  red  and  white  limestone  forma- 
tions which  overlie  the  primitive  granite  that 
forms  the  main  structure  of  the  island.  Some 
volcanic  rocks  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
and  a  number  of  hot  mineral  springs  afford  the 
only  evidence  of  volcanic   action. 

In  the  general  characteristics  of  its  flora  and 
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fauna,  Jamaica  resembles  the  other  West  Indian 
islands  (see  West  Indies),  though  it  has  a 
number  of  features  peculiar  to  itself,  especially 
in  its  flora,  which  is  remarkably  rich  and  varied. 
Venomous  snakes  are  unknown.  The  climate  nf 
Jamaica  is,  next  to  its  remarkable  vegetation, 
the  principal  attraction  of  the  island.  Although 
it  is  quite  humid  and  warm  near  the  coast,  the 
higher  regions  enjoy  a  delightfully  mild,  dry, 
and  equable  climate,  with  an  annual  range  of 
temperature  scarcely  exceeding  10°,  and  with 
especially  salutary  effect  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
diseases. 

The  chief  industry  of  the  island  is  agriculture. 
The  mountainous  regions  are  given  up  largely  to 
pasture,  while  the  plantations  are  found  mostly, 
in  the  lowlands.  In  1900  there  were  over  178,000 
acres  under  tillage,  and  about  380,000  under 
pasture.  The  sugar  and  coffee  plantations  each 
occupied  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  area 
under  tillage;  over  27,500  acres  were  under 
bananas,  while  over  124,000  acres  were  sown  with 
guinea-^rass,  which  is  fed  to  cattle.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  has  greatly  declined  of  late,  owing 
largely  to  the  competition  of  beet-sugar,  and  it 
Las  been  replaced  partly  by  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  especially  bananas.  The  chief  agricultural 
products  are  fruit,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  sugar. 
Dye-woods  are  also  produced  to  some  extent. 
The  land  is  divided  into  small  holdings,  those  of 
five  acres  and  less  numbering  over  72,000  out  of 
the  total  number  of  about  80,000.  The  manu- 
facturing industries  are  undeveloped.  The  chief 
industrial  establishments  are  the  sugar-mills, 
oil-presses,  tanneries,  etc. 

The  annual  exports  of  the  colony  show  an  in- 
crea.se  during  the  period  of  1879-1900  from  £1,- 
357.530  ($6,605,741)  to  £1,868,079  ($9,090,072), 
and  thenmporU  from  £1,347,342  ($0,566,166)  to 
£1.806,865  ($8,792,205)  during  the  same  period. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Canada.  The  imports  from  the 
United  States  increased  from  31.4  per  cent,  in 
1879  to  45.1  per  cent,  in  1899;  the  share  of 
Great  Britain  fell  off  during  the  same  period 
from  50.9  per  cent,  to  44.7,  and  that  of  Canada 
from  about  14  per  cent,  to  7.1  per  cent.  The 
exports  of  the  colony  show  the  same  tendency; 
the  United  States  led  with  59  per  cent,  in 
1899,  against  14.9  per  cent,  in  1879,  the  share 
of  Great  Britain  having  declined  from  73.2  per 
cent,  to  20  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 
The  chief  exports  are  fruit,  sugar,  rum,  coffee, 
dye-wood,  and  pimento.  The  proportion  of  sugar 
in  the  exports  of  the  colony  shows  a  decline 
from  30.6  per  cent,  in  1879  to  9.8  in  1899;  that 
of  rum  from  14.4  per  cent,  in  1879  to  6.1  in 
1899;  coffee  declined  from  18.3  per  cent,  to  10.5 
during  the  same  period;  while  fruit  showed  an 
increase  from  2.9  per  cent,  to  41.4  during  the 
same  period.  The  imports  are  composed  chiefly 
of  textiles,  flsh.  and  flour. 

Jamaica  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted 
by  a  privy  council,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
a  legislative  council  consisting  in  1900  of  flfteen 
members  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  flfteen 
elected  by  limited  suffrage.  All  financial  meas- 
ures must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
before  they  are  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature.  The  Governor  has  the 
right  to  increase  tlie  number  of  nominated  mem- 
bers in  order  to  insure  a  majority  in  favor  of 
any  measure  which  he  may  consider  important. 


For  administrative  purposes  the  island  is  divided 
into  fifteen  parishes,  administered  by  local  boards. 
Administratively  attached  to  Jamaica  are  the 
Turks,  C^icos,  and  Cayman  islands,  and  Morant 
and  Pedro  Cays.  Justice  is  administered  by  a  high 
court,  circuit  courts,  and  by  resident  magistrates 
in  the  parishes.  The  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  colony  for  1901  amounted,  respectively,  to 
£700,386  ($3,700,038)  and  £703,662  ($3,715,979). 
About  50  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from 
customs  duties.  The  public  debt,  including  the 
debts  guaranteed  by  the  colony,  amounted  in  1901 
to  £3,702,363  ($18,015,698).  with  an  annual  ser- 
vice of  £221,323  ($1,076,958).  The  roads  of  the 
island  are  under  the  control  of  the  Government, 
which  also  owns  and  operates  the  railways. 
The  mileage  in  1901  was  185.  The  military 
forces  of  the  island  numbered,  in  1900,  1739 
regular  officers  and  men  and  about  650  militia. 
There  are  numerous  fortifications,  and  thirteen 
ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  are  maintained  at  the 
Korth  American  and  West  India  naval  station. 

The  population  of  Jamaica,  039,521  in  1891, 
was  composed  as  follows :  488,624  black ;  121,955 
colored  or  half-breed;  14,692  white;  10,116  East 
Indians;  481  Chinese;  and  the  remainder  un- 
classified. The  Maroons,  the  descendants  of  fugi- 
tive slaves,  are  few  in  number,  and  do  not  mix 
with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The 
negroes  are  engaged  principally  in  agriculture, 
and  are  to  some  extent  peasant  proprietors.  The 
colored  population  is  represented  largely  in  the 
trades  and  professions,  while  the  Chinese  are 
chiefly  shop-keepers.  Education  is  optional  and 
to  some  extent  supported  by  the  Government.  In 
1001  the  island  had  720  elementary  schools 
(against  962  in  1895),  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  47,441.  Higher  education  is  afforded  by 
the  University  College  and  High  School  at  Hope, 
near  Kingston.  Cambridge  local  examinations 
have  been  held  on  the  island  since  1882.  Capital, 
Kingston  (q.v. ). 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  during 
his  second  voyage  in  May,  1494,  and  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Spaniards  in  1509.  The 
office  of  Governor  was  held  by  the  descendants 
of  Columbus  till  the  extinction  of  the  line.  Under 
Spanish  rule  the  native  population  rapidly 
dwindled  away,  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  become  extinct.  In 
May,  1655,  a  British  expedition  under  Admirals 
Penn  and  Venables  captured  the  island,  and 
Great  Britain  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
it  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid  in  1670.  The  sugar 
industry,  which  had  its  inception  in  1673, 
soon  developed  into  great  importance,  and  the 
demand  for  plantation  labor  led  to  the  importa- 
tion of  negro  slaves.  Between  1700  and  1786 
more  than  600,000  negroes  were  brought  into 
the  island.  Many  of  them  escaped  to  the 
forests  of  the  interior,  where  they  led  a  life  of 
semi-brigandage,  and  threatened  seriously  the 
prosperity  of  the  settlements  on  the  coast.  A 
fierce  contest  was  carried  on  with  them  from 
1715  to  17.38.  and  they  were  not  subdued  com- 
pletely till  1796.  A  negro  insurrection  in  1831 
hastened  the  opproach  of  emancipation,  which 
had  been  agitated  for  a  long  time  in  England. 
In  1833  an  emancipation  act  was  passed,  pro- 
viding for  the  total  extinction  of  slavery  after 
August  1.  1S38.  nnd  awarding  the  sum  of  $29,- 
987.000  (£6.161.927)  as  compensation  to  the 
owners   of   the   liberated   slaves,   who   numbered 
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309,333.  The  effects  of  emancipation  on  the 
economic  condition  of  tlie  country  were  dis- 
astrous at  first.  The  freedmen  abandoned  the 
plantations  in  large  numbers  and  took  possession 
of  the  unoccupied  lands  in  the  interior.  Labor 
to  take  their  place  could  be  obtained  only  with 
great  difficulty,  and  bitter  feelings  of  hostility 
between  whites  and  blacks  resulted.  In  October, 
1863,  the  negroes  at  Port  Morant,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island,  rose  in  resistance  to  the 
process  of  the  courts;  martial  law  was  declared 
by  Governor  Eyre,  and  the  insurrection  was 
speedily  put  down,  with  excessive  cruelty,  as  was 
maintained  by  the  nejE^rophiles,  or  with  commend- 
able firmness,  as  was  asserted  by  a  Government 
commission  sent  out  to  investigate  the  af^ir. 
Ab  a  result  of  the  social  conflicts  the  old  pania- 
mentary  government  of  <Tamaica  was  abolished 
in  December,.  1866,  and  the  island  was  reduced 
to  the  grade  of  a  Crown  colony.  Representative 
government  was  re^tablished  in  1884. 

BiBUOCRAFHT.  Edwards,  History  of  the  West 
Indies  (5th  ed.,  London,  1819)  ;  Gosse,  A  Nat- 
uralist  in  Jamaica  (ib.,  1851)  ;  Sawkino,  Qeology 
of  Jamaica  (ib..  1869)  ;  Gardner,  History  of 
Jamaica  (ib.,  1874)  ;  Philippi,  CUtnate  of 
Jamaica  (ib.,  1876) ;  Eden,  The  Island  of  Jamaica 
(ib.,  1880)  ;  Reclus,  Nouvelle  giographie  univer- 
ttlle,  vol.  xvii.  (London,  1888)  ;  Gundall,  Biblio- 
tkeca  Jamaicensis  (Kingston,  1895)  ;  Porter, 
Fiscal  and  Economic  Condition  of  the  Island  of 
Jamaica  (Washington,  1899)  ;  Livingstone,  Black 
Jamaica:  A  Study  in  Evolution  (London,  1899)  ; 
Fiske,  History  of  the  West  Indies  (New  York, 
1899);  Hill.  The  Geology  and  Physical  Geog- 
raphy of  Jamaica  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1899)  ; 
Cundall,  Studies  in  Jamaica  History  (London, 
1900)  ;  Handbook  of  Jamaica  (London,  an- 
nually). 

JAMAICA.  The  county-seat  of  Queens  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  now  included  in  the  Borough  of 
Queens.  New  York  Citv  (Map:  Greater  New 
York,  J  6). 

JAMAICA  BXTIiLACE-PLTIM  A  West  In- 
dian fruit.    See  Melicocca. 

JAMAICA  KIKO.  A  West  Indian  fruit.  See 
Seaside  Gbafe. 

JAMAI.TESA,  H&'m&l-ti'sA,  or  ESFINTO, 
ft-spen'td.  The  locality  of  a  group  of  ruins,  situ- 
ated 20  miles  north  of  Comayagua  in  Honduras. 
They  exhibit  a  series  of  mounds,  whose  summits 
are  reached*  by  flights  of  steps,  above  which 
are  remains  of  considerable  edifices.  The  largest 
of  these  mounds  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  broad 
terrace,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  {trranged  at 
regular  distances  from  it.  Excavations  in  the 
surrounding  country  have  brought  to  light  many 
ancient  vases  and  pieces  of  sculpture,  which  in- 
dicate, in  the  excellence  of  their  workmanship, 
the  existence  of  a  high  standard  of  art  and 
marked  ability. 

JAMBUSVXPA,  jfim'bv-dwS'pA  (Skt..  Rose- 
apple  tree  island).  In  the  Mahabharata,  the 
first  of  the  seven  d^ipas  or  continents  into 
which  the  world  is  divided.  It  is  surrounded 
by  seven  oceans,  and  contains  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  gods,  the  mountain  of  Mem,  on  which 
grows  a  great  rose-apple  tree,  which  gives  the 
continent  its  name.  Of  the  nine  countries  into 
which  it  is  divided  by  mountain  ranges,  Bharata, 
or  India,  is  the  most  important,  and  in  poetry 


and  Buddhistic  works  bears  the  name  of  the 
whole  continent.' 

JAMES  (Lat.  Jacobus,  Ok.  mtuPot,  lakebos, 
Heb.  Ya'akOb).  The  name  given  certainly  to 
three  and  probably  to  four  men  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Two  of  them,  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
and  James,  the  son  of  Alphsus,  were  members  of 
the  Twelve.  A  third  was  a  brother  of  the  Lord. 
The  fourth,  according  to  Luke  (Luke  vi.  10;  Acts 
i.  13),  was  father  of  one  of  the  Twelve,  Judas 
by  name  (not  Iscariot).  The  translation  of 
these  passages  in  the  Authorized  Version 
('brother')  is  not  warranted.  (1)  James,  the 
'  Son  of  Zebedee,  is  named  only  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  Acts,  but  is  alluded  to  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  John  (xxi.  2).  He  was  a  Galilean 
fisherman  living  in  Capernaum,  who,  with  his 
younger  brother  John,  was  called  by  Jesus 
(Mark  i.  16  sqq.)  to  forsake  his  work  and  be- 
come a  fisher  of  men,  a  call  which  elicited  a 
ready  response.  Jesus  called  both  James  and 
his  brother  Boanerges  (Mark  iii.  17)  'sons  of 
thunder'  (or  noise,  tumult),  a  characterization 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  anecdotes  related  by 
Luke  (ix.  64)  and  Mark  (x.  35  sqq.).  Accord- 
ing to  legend,  he  preached  in  Spain,  and  after 
his  death  his  body  was  carried  thither  and 
buried  there;  during  the  inroads  of  the  Sara- 
cens he  appeared  in  shining  armor  and  terri- 
fied the  Moslem  hosts.  As  Saint  lago  (San- 
tiago) he  became  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  (2) 
James,  the  Son  of  Alph^us,  was  so  named 
by  the  Evangelists  to  distinguish  him  from 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedee.  He  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  third  group  of  four  in  all  the  lists 
of  the  Twelve.  Beyond  this  fact  we  have  no 
definite  information,  for  his  name  is  not  certainly 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  not  safe  to  infer  from  Mark  ii.  14  that  he 
was  a  brother  of  Levi  (or  Mattherw),  who  is 
there  called  son  of  Alpheeus;  the  text  is  doubt- 
ful. Of  many  conjectures  which  have  been  made 
the  most  plausible  is  that  which  identifies  him 
with  James  the  I>ess  (Mark  xv.  40)  and  the 
James  mentioned  in  Mark  xvi.  (Luke  xxiv.  10; 
Matt,  xxvii.  56).  (3)  James,  the  Bbother  of 
TUE  Lord.  The  facts  which  are  explicitly  stated 
concerning  him,  or  which  may  be  inferred  from 
the  statements  made,  are  as  follows :  According  to 
Paul  (I.  Cor.  XV.  7),  he  saw  the  risen  Lord;  was 
in  Jerusalem  three  years  after  Paul's  conversion 
(Gal.  i.  19,  where  he  is  called  the  brother  of 
the  Lord  to  distinguish  him  from  the  son  of 
Zebedee)  ;  was  (with  Peter  and  John)  a  leader 
in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  when  Paul,  fourteen 
years  later,  went  up  thither  (Gal.  ii.  1-10,  where 
he  is  called  simply  James,  for  the  son  of  Zebedee 
had  already  been  put  to  death)  ;  was  a  married 
man  (I.  Cor.  ix.  5).  According  to  the  Book 
of  Acts,  he  was  a  believer  (i.  14)  ;  a  leading 
spirit  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  before  (xii. 
17),  at  (XV.  13),  and  after  (xxi.  18)  the 
Apostolic  Council.  According  to  the  Gospels,  he 
was  a  brother  of  Jesus  (Mark  vi.  3)  ;  did  not 
believe  in  the  Lord  during  His  earthly  life  (.Tohn 
vii.  5)  ;  agreed  with  the  family  of  .Tesus  in  re- 
garding the  Lord  as  demented,  and  came  with 
them  to  take  Him  away  (Mark  iii.  21).  Jo- 
sephus  records  his  death  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Sanhedrin  (c.  62-3  A.D.).  Tradition  names 
him  the  Just,  and  ascribes  to  him  the  homilv, 
in  the  style  of  Wisdom  literature,  generally 
known  as  "the  Epistle  of  James    (q.v.).     Some 
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scholars  hold  that  James  was  not  a  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  but  a  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
wife;  others,  that  this  James  is  the  same  as 
James  the  Less,  a  son  of  Mary  and  Alpheeus 
(=  Clopas  or  Cleopas),  and  that  the  Mary  here 
referred  to  was  a  sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus;  that  is,  that  James  was  a  cousin  of  the 
Lord.  Consult  Mayor,  Epistle  of  8t.  James  (2d 
ed.,  London,  1897).  (4)  For  the  fourth  James, 
see  Judas,  the  Apostle. 

JAMES,  Sp.  JATME,  or  JAIME,  Hfmft,  I., 
called  the  Conqueror  (1208-76).  King  of  Ara- 
gon  from  1213  to  1276,  son  and  successor  of  Pe- 
dro II.  He  was  bom  at  Montpellier.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  (1213),  Simon  de  Montfort 
and  several  nobles  of  Aragon  opposed  him,  and 
Simon  attempted  to  get  'the  crown  for  himself. 
But  the  Pope  sided  with  James,  and  at  his 
coronation  the  Cortes  for  the  first  time  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King.  James  won 
the  surname  of  El  Conquistador  by  wresting  the 
Balearic  Islands  and  Valencia  from  the  Moors, 
and  by  achicTing  other  successes  over  them  in 
Murcia.  He  wrote  his  own  life  in  Spanish ;  there 
is  an  English  translation,  The  Chronicle  of  James 
/.,  Written  by  Himself  (1883).  Consult  also 
Swift,  rfcc  Life  and  Times  of  James  I.,  the 
Conqueror,  King  of  Aragon  ( Oxford,  1894 ) . 

JAMES,  JATME,  or  JAIME  H.,  called 
the  Just  (1264-1327).  King  of  Aragon  from 
1291  to  1327,  second  son  of  Pedro  III.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  Sicily  in  1285.  When  he 
feucceeded  his  brother,  Alfonso  III.,  in  Aragtm,  he 
resigned  his  claim  to  Sicily,  and  received  in  its 
stead  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  In  1319  he  promul- 
gated a  constitution,  by  which  Aragon,  Catalonia, 
and  Valencia  were  to  bis  under  the  same  laws.  So 
much  was  he  trusted  by  the  people  that  his  royal 
power  was  less  limited  than  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  in  1307  he  annulled  the  decree  requir- 
ing an  annual  meeting  of  the  Cortes,  and  re- 
placed it  by  a  biennial  act,  under  which  the  King 
could  name  the  place  of  meeting. 

JAMES  I.  OF  Englakd  and  VI.  of  Scotland 
(1566-1625).  He  was  born  on  June  19,  1566,  in 
Edinburgh  Castle,  as  the  son  of  Maria  Stuart, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  husband,  Damley.  The 
next  year  James  became  King  after  his  mother 
had  been  forced  to  abdicate.  There  were  several 
regents  during  the  minority,  the  best  of  whom 
was  the  Earl  of  Morton,  whose  fall  was  brought 
about  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  in  1581.  Mean- 
while James  was  receiving  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, his  most  famous  teacher  being  George  Bu- 
chanan. After  the  fall  of  Morton  there  was  a 
series  of  conspiracies,  a  French  and  an  English 
faction  each  seeking  to  control  the  young  King. 
In  1582  James  was  seized  by  the  Earl  of  Gowrie 
and  his  allies,  who  were  adherents  of  England. 
In  1583  James  escaped  and  joined  the  party  hos- 
tile to  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  but  after  some 
minor  difficulties  an  alliance  with  Elizabeth  of 
England  was  sipned  in  1586.  This  treaty  brought 
about  a  complete  breach  between  .Tames  and  his 
mother,  whom,  indeed,  he  had  not  seen  since 
infancy.  In  1587  she  was  executed  in  England, 
though  .Tames  had  ultimately  interceded  for  her 
with  Elizabeth  in  a  half-hearted  way.  .Tames's 
marriage  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  in  1589.  brought 
him  into  closer  relations  with  the  Protestants; 
but  the  King,  as  in  everything  else,  cautious  also 


in  his  foreign  policy,  maintained  at  the  same 
time  friendly  relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
powers.  In  Scotland  itself  James  had  consid- 
erable trouble  both  with  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
and  the  great  Catholic  nobles.  There  were  sev- 
eral conspiracies  ag&inst  him,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy  (q.v.)  in 
1600. 

In  1603  James  succeeded  to  the  English  throne 
as  a  descendant  of  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  one  great  object  of  his  policy 
was  thereby  obtained.  James  was  in  favor  of 
peace  with  Spain,  and  so  he  at  once  dismissed 
Sir  Walter  Kalegh  (q.v.)  from  the  Council, 
and  imprisoned  him.  He  continued  Robert  Cecil 
(q.y.),  the  Minister  of  Elizabeth,  in  power;  and 
as  a  result,  the  old  flnes  continued  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Catholics,  and  the  difficulties  with  them 
resulted  in  1605  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  (q.v.). 
Moreover,  the  Puritans  also  caused  trouble.  James 
finally  consented  to  meet  their  representative ;  but 
the  result  was  unfavorable  to  the  Puritans,  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  their  doctrines  to 
those  of  the  Presbyterians,  with  whom  James 
had  had  so  much  trouble  in  Scotland.  (See 
Hampton  Coubt  Conference.)  In  foreign  af- 
fairs James  broke  with  the  policy  of  Eli^beth, 
and  in  1604  signed  a  treaty  with  Spain  and  be- 
gan to  seek  a  marriage  alliance  for  his  son  with 
its  royal  house.  At  home  James  provoked  na- 
tional prejudices  by  seeking  to  bring  about 
the  political  union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Though  he  was  unsuccessful  in  this,  he  obtained 
a  judicial  decision  in  1608,  whereby  Scotchmen 
bom  after  James's  accession  to  the  English 
throne,  the  so-called  'post-nati.'  were  subjects  of 
the  King  of  England.  James  believed  himself 
absolutely  independent  of  all  control,  but  in  real- 
ity was  continually  ruled  by  favorites.  In  1607 
a  Scotchman  named  Robert  Carr  (q.v.)  obtained 
control  over  James,  and  in  1616  he  gave  way  to 
another  favorite,  George  Villiers  (q.v.). 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  religious  wars  in 
Germany,  foreign  affairs  became  all-absorbent. 
In  the  Cleves-Jtllich  troubles  in  1609  James  had 
allied  himself  for  a  short  time  with  the  Dutch, 
and  in  1613  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  had  married 
the  Elector  Palatine,  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
Union  of  Germany.  In  1617,  however,  James 
vigorously  reopened  negotiations  for  a  Spanish 
marriage,  and  as  a  result  the  election  of  his  son- 
in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  as  King  Frederick 
V.  of  Bohemia  in  1619,  which  marked  the  out- 
break of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  extremely 
annoying  to  him.  The  English  nation  desired 
to  aid  Frederick,  but  James  refused  to  support 
the  Protestants  on  the  Continent.  When  the 
fortune  of  war  went  against  Frederick,  grave  dis- 
content broke  out  in  England;  and  James,  now 
that  it  was  too  late,  sent  some  slight  assistance. 
Meanwhile  the  negotiations  with  Spain  went  on. 
In  1623  Charles,  who  was  Prince  of  Wales,  since 
the  death  of  Prince  Henry  in  1619.  together  with 
Villiers,  created  in  1624  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
went  to  Spain  to  prosecute  the  suit.  Bucking- 
ham, however,  quarreled  with  the  leading  men 
of  the  Spanish  Court,  the  negotiations  resulted 
in  a  war  with  Spain,  and  a  marriage  alliance 
was  signed  instead  with  France.  James  died  on 
March  27,  1625.  James  was  known  as  one  of 
the  best  scholars  of  his  time,  though  in  him 
scholarship  often  assumed  the  form  of  ridiculous 
pedantry.    The  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible 
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was  completed  between  1604  and  161 1,  and  the 
woilc  was  encouraged  by  the  King.  His  vacillat- 
ing policy  and  complete  subserviency  to  the  will  of 
his  favorites  caused  him  to  be  regarded  with  con- 
tempt, and  he  was  pithily  described  by  the  great 
French  statesman  Sully  as  the  'wisest  fool  in 
Christendom.'  He  believed  fully  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  desired  an  absolute  monarchy, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  manage  his  parliaments, 
and  was  compelled  to  dissolve  them  on  several 
occasions.  Moreover,  the  House  of  CJommons  im- 
peached his  ministers,  a  notable  case  being  that 
of  his  great  chancellor,  Francis  Bacon  (q.v.) .  In 
Scotland  the  reign  of  James  was  fairly  success- 
ful, for  he  understood  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
that  country  better  than  that  of  England.  The 
reign  of  James  is  also  notable  for  the  beginning 
of  permanent  English  colonization  in  .America, 
and  some  unsuccessful  expeditions,  as  that  of 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
in  1618.  (See  History,  under  United  States.) 
Consult:  his  Works  (London,  1616)  ;  his 
Correspondenne  icith  Sir  Robert  Cecil  (West- 
minster, 1861)  ;  Letters  to  King  James  the  Simtk 
from  the  Queen,  etc.  (Edinburgh,  1835)  ;  Harris, 
An  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Lives 
and  Writings  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  (Lon- 
don, 1814) ;  Journal  of  Transactions  in  Scotland 
During  the  Contest  Between  tlie  Adherents  of 
Queen  Uary  and  Those  of  Her  Son,  1S70-7S 
(Edinburgh,  1806) ;  History  and  Life  of  King 
James,  Being  an  Account  of  the  Affairs  of  Scot- 
land from  the  Year  1566  to  the  Year  1596,  with 
a  short  continuation  to  the  year  1617  (Edin- 
burgh, 1825)  ;  Narrative  History  of  King  James 
for  the  First  Fourteen  Tears  (4  pts.,  London, 
1651 )  ;  Secret  History  of  the  Four  Last  Monaroha 
of  Great  Britain,  James  I.,  etc.  (London,  1691) ; 
Alkin.  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  King  James 
the  First  (London,  1822)  ;  Birch,  Court  and 
Times  of  James  the  First  (London,  1848) ; 
Durham,  Relations  of  the  Crown  to  Trade  Under 
James  I.  (London,  1844)  ;  Frankland,  Annais  of 
King  James  and  King  Charles  the  First  (Lon- 
don, 1681 )  ;  Goodman,  Court  of  King  James  the 
First  (London,  1839)  ;  Mackenzie,  An  Historical 
Account  of  the  Conspiracies  by  the  Earl  of 
Oovery  and  Robert  Logan  Against  King  James 
\1.  (Edinburgh,  1713)  ;  Weldon,  Court  and  Char- 
acter of  King  James  I.  (London,  1651)  ;  Melvil, 
Memoirs  of  His  Own  Life  ( Edinburgh,  1827 ) ; 
Burton,  History  of  Scotland  (London,  1873)  ; 
Macaulay.  History  of  England  (New  York, 
1858)  ;  ond  especially  Gardiner,  History  of  Eng- 
land (London,  1895). 

JAMES  H.  OF  England  and  VII.  of  Scot- 
land (16331701).  The  son  of  Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  he  was  bom  October  14,  1633. 
While  a  mere  infant  he  was  created  Duke  of 
York  and  Albany.  In  1646  he  was  surrendered 
along  with  his  father  to  the  Parliamentary 
authorities,  who  held  him  in  custody  till  he 
managed  to  escape  in  1648.  He  served  in  sev- 
eral campaigns  under  Turenne ;  but  as  the  treaty 
between  Cromwell  and  Louis  XIV.  provided  for 
the  removal  of  the  English  royal  family  from 
France,  James  entered  the  military  service  of 
Spain.  Appointed  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land at  the  Restoration,  he  twice  command^ 
the  English  fleet  in  the  ensuing  wars  with  Hol- 
land. Although  he  showed  some  ability  in  this 
office,  his  weak,  inconsistent  character  stood  in 
the  way  of  much-needed  naval  reform.     On  the 


death  of  his  wife  Anne— dauj^ter  (A  Sir  Edward 
Hyde — as  an  avowed  Catholic,  he  declared  him- 
self a  convert  to  her  faith.  The  Test  Act  of 
1673,  accordingly,  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
office.  His  marriage  in  this  year  with  Mary 
Beatrice,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  led  him 
to  favor  close  connection  with  Louis  XIV.  When 
great  irritation  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
arose  in  England  on  the  publication  of  Titua 
Oates's  supposed  discoveries,  the  Duke  of  York 
retired  for  a  short  time  to  Holland.  The  bill 
for  his  exclusion  from  the  throne  was  twice 
read  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  prevented 
from  passing  only  by  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment, May  26,  1679.  In  1680  tlie  Exclusion  Bill 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  Lords.  On  his  return  from  abroad,  and 
while  this  bill  was  before  Parliament,  the  Duke 
was  sent  to  govern  Scotland.  But  when  Charles 
II.  died,  February  6,  1085,  James  succeeded  to 
the  crown  without  opposition.  Incurring  the 
hostility  of  Parliament  by  favoring  the  Catholics, 
and  on  account  of  his  scheme  for  maintaining  a 
standing  army,  the  new  King,  in  order  to  obtain 
money,  had  to  become  a  pensioner  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  Passion  Week,  1686,  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  were  openly  celebrated  at  Westminster 
with  full  splendor.  In  the  same  year  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion 
u  England,  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll  in 
Scotland,  was  followed  by  great  severities.  On 
the  western  circuit  alone,  well  known  as  the 
Bloody  Assize,  presided  over  by  the  infamous 
Jeffreys,  320  persons  were  hanged.  When  Parlia- 
ment met,  November  9,  James  requested  extra 
supplies  to  maintain  a  standing  army;  but  after 
a  stormy  debate  he  was  refused.  To  aid  his 
endeavors  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  he 
resolved  to  conciliate  the  Puritans,  much  as  he 
hated  them.  On  April  4,  1687,  appeared  the 
memorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  in  which 
he  annoimced  his  intention  of  protecting  dis- 
senters in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion; 
and  the  nation  beheld  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  the  House  of  Stuart  leagued  with  re- 
publican and  regicide  sects  against  the  old 
Cavaliers  of  England.  The  attempt  to  conciliate 
the  Puritans,  however,  was  unsuccessful ;  and  in 
March,  1687,  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  war 
between  King  and  Church  must  soon'  reach  a 
climax.  At  that  time,  a  vacancy  having  occurred 
in  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
a  royal  letter  recommended  Anthony  Farmer,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  to  the  vacant  place.  For  Farmer 
was  afterwards  substituted  Parker,  a  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  who,  in  addition  to  other  legal  disqualifi- 
cations, was  known  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic, 
though  not  avowed.  To  place  him  in  the  office 
the  King  resorted  to  military  force.  On  April 
27,  1688,  James  published  a  second  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  which  he  ordered  to  be  read  in 
all  the  churches  in  the  Kingdom.  The  clergy 
generally  disobeyed,  and  seven  of  the  bishops, 
for  venturing  on  a  written  remonstrance,  were 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  seditious 
libel.  On  June  10th  of  the  same  year  James's 
luckless  son,  known  in  history  as  the  Pretender, 
was  bom.  The  certainty  that  the  young  heir  to 
the  throne  would  be  trained  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  determined  the  country  to  be  rid 
of  the  King.  Public  sentiment  compelled  the 
Court  to  acquit  the  seven  bishops,  June  30,  1688. 
That  very  night  an   invitation  was   dispatched 
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to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  signed  by  seven 
of  the  leading  English  politicians,  to  bring  an 
army  into  England  for  the  restoration  of  liberty 
and  for  the  support  of  Protestantism.  On  No- 
vember 5th  William  landed  at  Torbay  with  14,000 
men.  James  found  himself  deserted  by  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  army;  even  his  own  chil- 
dren turned  against  him.  He  retired  to  France, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Louis  XIV., 
who  settled  a  revenue  upon  him.  Early  in 
March  in  the  following  year  he  made  a  hopeless 
attempt  to  regain  his  throne  by  invading  Ireland 
with  a  small  army,  with  which  he  had  been 
furnished  by  the  King  of  France.  He  waged  war 
on  the  island  for  more  than  a  year,  and  was 
finally  totally  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
July,  1690.  Returning  to  France,  he  continued 
to  reside  at  Saint-Germain  till  his  death,  Sep- 
tember 6,  I70I.  During  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  he  was  as  licentious  as  others  of  his  rank, 
but  in  his  last  years  of  retirement  he  became 
a  religious  ascetic.  Although  he  utterly  failed 
in  the  duties  of  a  sovereign,  he  was  kind  as  a 
father  and  loyal  to  friends. 

BiBUooBAPHT.  Life  of  James  the  Second, 
King  of  England,  Collected  Out  of  Uemoira  Writ 
by  His  Own  Hand,  published  by  Clarke  (Lon- 
don, 1816)  ;  Bromley,  Collection  of  Original 
Royal  Letters  (London,  1787);  Burnet,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  King  James  the  Second  (Oxford, 
1852;  id.,  History  of  His  Oum  Time,  Oxford, 
1833)  ;  Secret  History  of  the  Four  Last  Monarcks 
of  Great  Britain:  James  I.,  etc.  (London,  1691)  ; 
Macpherson,  Original  Papers,  I.  (London,  1775)  ; 
Pepys,  Diary  and  Correspondence  (4  vols.,  Lon- 
don', 1890)  ;  Reresby,  Travels  and  Memoirs  (Lon- 
don, 1813)  ;  Mnie.  de  la  Fayette,  "Mfmoires  de  la 
Ck>ur  de  France,"  in  Asse,  MHnoires  de  la  Fayette 
(Paris,  1890)  ;  id..  Character  of  the  Bigotted 
Prince  (London,  1691);  Raumer,  "Kdnig  Jakob 
II.  und  Anna  Hyde,"  in  Historisches  Taschen- 
huch,  4th  ser.,  vol.  viii.  (Leipzig,  1867)  ;  Carte, 
lAfe  of  Ormonde  (Oxford,  1851);  Dalrymple, 
ilemoira  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  (4th  ed., 
London,  1873)  ;  Cavelli,  Les  derniers  Stuarts  A 
Saint  Oermain-en-Laye  (Paris,  1871)  ;  Klopp, 
Der  Fall  des  Hauses  Stuart,  i.-xiv.  (Vienna, 
1875-88),  exhaustive  and  accurate;  Macaulay, 
History  of  England  (New  York,  1858)  ;  Hallam, 
Constitutional  History  of  England  (London, 
1870). 

JAMES  I.  (1394-1437).  King  of  Scotland 
from  1406  to  1437.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Robert 
III.,  and  in  1402  became  heir  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany. 
In  1405  or  1406,  while  on  his  way  to  France,  the 
vessel  in  which  he  embarked  was  taken  by  the 
English,  and  James  was  carried  to  London  and 
sent  to  the  Tower.  He  was  well  treated,  but 
held  a  prisoner  for  eighteen  or  nineteen  years. 
In  1420  he  accompanied  Henry  V.  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  {"ranee.  On  the  death  of  Robert  III.,  in 
1406,  the  government  devolved  on  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  on  his  death,  in  1420,  his  son 
Murdoch  succeeded  to  the  Regency.  In  1424,  on 
giving  hostages  for  payment  of  £40,000,  James 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland.  Previous  to 
leaving  England  he  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Somerset,  fourth  son  of  .Tohn  of 
Gaunt.  To  the  excellent  education  which  he 
had   received    in   England   James   probably  was 


indebted  for  the  development  of  his  very  con- 
siderable powers  of  mind.  His  poems,  Christ's 
Kirk  on  the  Creen,  and  others  (the  authorship 
of  which,  however,  is  disputed),  and  Kingis 
Quair  (i.e.  the  King's  quire  or  book),  show  him 
to  have  been  possessed  of  high  poetic  talent. 
With  the  acts  of  his  first  Parliament,  in  1424, 
the  regular  series  of  Scotch  statutes  begins. 
Many  excellent  Ijws  were  passed  for  the  regula- 
tion of  trade,  and  for  the  internal  economy  of 
the  Kingdom ;  while  these  were  followed  up  by  an 
executive  vigor  which  Scotland  had  never  known 
before.  No  sooner  did  James  feel  himself  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne  than  he  resolved  to  execute 
vengeance  on  the  Albany  family.  By  a  Parliament 
held  at  Perth,  in  1425  the  late  Regent  Murdoch, 
his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  I^ennox,  and  about 
twenty- five  other  nobles  of  their  family  were  found 
guilty  of  certain  crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  and 
several  of  them  were  beheaded.  The  next  fe\* 
years  of  James's  reign  are  among  the  most 
really  peaceful  in  the  history  of  Scotland  pre- 
vious to  the  union  of  its  crown  with  that  of  Eng- 
land; the  efforts  of  the  King  being  entirely 
directed  to  the  repression  of  the  internal  disorders 
of  the  Kingdom,e3pecially  of  the  Highlands,  where 
scarcely  any  law  except  that  of  the  strongest  had 
hitherto  been  known.  In  1436  James's  eldest 
daughter,  Margaret,  was  married  to  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  afterwards  Louis  XI.  Among  those 
whom  the  severe  policy  of  the  King  had  offended 
was  Sir  Robert  Graham,  who  had  been  banished 
in  1435  and  had  suffered  the  loss  of  his  estate. 
On  February  20,  1437,  at  Perth,  the  royal  cham- 
ber was  invaded  by  a  band  of  armed  men  headed 
by  Graham,  and  the  King  was  dragged  from  his 
hiding-place  and  put  to  death.  James  was  un- 
questionably the  most  able  of  the  Stuart  family. 
Both  his  intellectual  and  his  practical  abilities 
were  of  a  very  high  order.  His  works  have  been 
edited  by  Skeat  for  the  Scottish  Text  Society 
(Edinburgh,  1884). 

JAMES  H.  (1430-60).  King  of  Scotland 
from  1437  to  1460.  He  was  the  son  of  James  I., 
and  was  crowned  at  Edinburgh  in  the  sixth  year 
of  his  age.  Sir  William  Crjchton,  the  Chancellor, 
and  Sir  Alexander  Livingstone  contrived  to  keep 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  young  King,  and 
consequently  to  wield  the  royal  authority  until 
he  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year.  The  power 
of  the  House  of  Douglas  had  now  risen  to  so 
great  a  height  as  almost  to  overshadow  that  of 
the  Crown.  In  the  hope  of  curbing  it,  Crichton 
had  treacherously  caused  William,  the  young  Earl 
of  Douglas,  and  his  brother  to  be  put  to  death. 
The  policy  of  the  act  proved  to  be  as  bad  as  its 
spirit,  for  by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  the 
murdered  youth  with  her  cousin  the  family  was 
restored  to  more  than  its  former  power.  The 
young  King,  weary  of  the  rule  of  Crichton,  put 
himself  under  the  control  of  another  Earl  of 
Douglas.  Crichton  and  Livingstone  were  declared 
rebels,  and  their  estates  forfeited.  Under  the  rule 
of  the  Earl,  the  Kingdom  fell  into  complete  an- 
archy, and  became  a  scene  of  violence  and  dis- 
order. In  1449  James  married  Mary  of  Gelder- 
land,  and  thereafter  his  character  appears  in  a 
better  light.  Like  most  of  the  Stuarts,  he  pos- 
ses-sed  great  animal  courage:  he  seems  also  to 
have  possessed  much  of  his  father's  clearness  of 
perception  in  framing  laws,  and  of  his  energy  in 
enforcing  their  observation.  Chafing  under  the 
Bway  of  Douglas,  he  resolved  to  assert  his  inde- 
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pendence.  Crichton  regained  his  former  position 
•8  royal  adviser,  and  IJouglas,  driven  from  power, 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Earl  of  Crawford. 
By  the  union  of  these  two  powerful  nobles,  it 
seemed  that  the  royal  authority  in  Scotland 
might  virtually  become  extinct.  James,  how- 
ever, treacherously  murdered  Douglas  with  his 
own  hand  in  Stirling  Castle  (1452),  and 
Douglas's  son,  after  a  vain  resistance,  fled.  The 
Un(k  were  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Angus.  In 
1460,  from  causes  not  clearly  known,  James 
infringed  an  existing  truce  with  England,  by 
laying  siege  to  the  Castle  of  Roxburgh,  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  On  August  3d  he 
was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon.  Boece's 
statements  in  his  Chronicle  about  this  period  aro 
frequently  untrustworthy,  but  his  account  is  the 
fullest. 

JAMES  m.  (1451-88).  King  of  Scotland 
from  1460  to  1488.  He  was  the  son  of  James  IT. 
and  Mary  of  Gelderland.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  Government  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  by  his  mother,  who  was  under  the 
influence  of  Archbishop  Kennedy.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter,  in  1466,  the  young  King  fell  under 
the  control  of  Lord  Boyd  and  his  family.  In 
1467  they  had  acquired  influence  so  great  that 
Janes  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Sir  Thomas 
Boyd,  son  of  Lord  Robert,  Sir  Thomas  being  at 
the  same  time  created  Earl  of  Arran.  On  the 
King's  marriage,  however,  in  1469,  with  Mar- 
mret  of  Denmark,  power  changed  hands;  Lord 
Boyd  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  even  Arran  was 
driven  into  exile.  Soon  after  this  James  seems 
to  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  favorites. 
Conspicuous  among  these  was  a  man  named 
Cochrane,  an  architect.  Through  his  wiles  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  brother  of  James,  was  forced 
to  flee  from  the  Kingdom,  having  been  charged 
with  witchcraft;  while  the  Earl  of  Mar,  also  a 
brother  of  the  King,  was  imprisoned  on  the  same 
accusation,  and  probably  put  to  death.  The 
banished  Duke  of  Albany  was,  by  some  unknown 
means,  restored  to  his  brother's  favor  (1482). 
He  did  not  long  hold  it,  however.  In  1487  Mar- 
garet of  Denmark  died.  James's  love  of  pur- 
suits which  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  were 
intellectual  brought  upon  him  the  contempt  of 
a  warlike  and  barbarous  nobility,  on  which  the 
weakness  of  his  moral  character  imposed  no 
check.  A  conspiracy,  the  origin  of  which  is 
obscure,  ended  in  a  rebellion,  having  for  its 
avowed  object  the  dethronement  of  the  King. 
Many  of  the  peers,  however,  remained  loyal,  so 
that  James  was  enabled  to  put  himself  at  the 
liead  of  a  considerable  force.  But,  mainly  through 
the  cowardice  of  the  King,  the  royal  army  was 
defeated  at  Sauchie,  June  II,  1488.  James  es- 
caped from  the  field;  but  he  was  afterwards 
discovered  by  one  of  the  rebels  and  murdered. 
Boece's  Chronicle  is  the  fullest  account. 

JAKES  rV.  (1473-1513).  King  of  Scotland 
from  1488  to  1513.  The  son  of  James  III.  and 
Margaret  of  Denmark,  he  was  bom  March  17, 1473. 
Though  but  a  youth  at  his  accession,  he  began 
immediately  to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
aided  personally  in  suppressing  the  rebellion 
beaded  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  The  young  King 
was  vigorous  as  well  as  popular.  Throughout 
his  reign  he  labored  to  develop  commerce  and 
to  build  up  a  navy.  In  1503  he  married  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  and 


made  a  treaty  with  his  father-in-law  which 
secured  peace  between  the  two  countries  for  a 
few  years.  Meantime  James  was  passing  laws 
for  the  better  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
for  the  annual  election  of  magistrates,  for  con- 
firming the  privileges  of  the  burghs,  for  the 
discouragement  of  beggars,  and  for  the  daily 
session  of  the  council  at  Edinburgh.  This  city 
was  now  becoming  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom. 
Not  only  is  his  reign  important  in  the  history  of 
Scottish  law,  but  he  showed  skillful  diplomacy  in 
securing  friendly  relations  with  the  Continental 
powers.  From  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII., 
however,  trouble  again  arose  between  England 
and  Scotland.  In  1613  the  English  Parliament 
declared  war  against  both  Scotland  and  France. 
The  Scottish  King,  who  had  long  been  making 
preparations,  marched  with  a  large,  well- 
equipped  army  to  meet  Surrey,  the  English 
commander,  at  Flodden.  It  was  a  'black  day'  for 
-Scotland;  she  lost  perhaps  10,000  men,  a  great 
number  of  nobles,  and  her  King,  who  fell  fighting 
in  the  ranks  (September  9,  1513).  Though  great 
in  the  history  of  Scottish  civilization,  he  was 
an  incompetent  general,  and  the  defeat  was  due 
chiefly  to  him.  Not  till  after  her  union  with 
England  did  his  country  recover  from  the  loss. 
His  fickle  wavering  between  France  and  England 
also  caused  Scotland  much  trouble.  James  V., 
his  only  legitimate  child,  succeeded  him.  Con- 
sult: Treasttrer's  Accounts,  Exchequer  Rolls,  and 
Acts  of  Parliament  of  his  reign ;  Teulet,  Papiers 
d'etat,  piices  et  documents  inddits  ou  peu  con- 
nus,  relatifs  it  I'histoire  de  I'Ecosse  au  XVIeme 
siicle,  tirfs  des  biblioth^ques  et  des  archives  de 
France  (Paris,  1851-60);  Buchanan,  History  of 
Scotland  (Glasgow,  1824)  ;  Brown,  History  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  (Cambridge,  1899)  ;  Burton, 
History  of  Scotland   (Edinburgh,   1867-70). 

JAKES  V.  (1512-42).  King  of  Scotland  from 
1513  to  1542.  The  son  of  James  IV.  and  Mar- 
garet of  England,  he  was  bom  April  10, 1512.  The 
period  of  his  long  minority  is  one  of  the  gloomiest 
in  Scottish  history.  Such  was  the  lawless  state 
of  the  country  that  it  was  impossible  to  travel 
safely  except  in  armed  companies.  The  Duke 
of  Albany  was  chosen  Regent  by  Parliament,  but 
his  government  was  almost  powerless,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  who  had  married  the  Queen  mother. 
LTltimately  Angus  prevailed,  and  the  Duke  re- 
tired to  France.  For  a  while  the  Angus  branch 
of  the  Douglas  family  ruled  Scotland  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  elder  branch  had  ruled  it 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign'  of  James  II.  In 
his  seventeenth  year  the  King,  resolving  no  longer 
to  brook  the  authority  of  the  Earl,  escaped  from 
his  custody.  Angus  and  his  family  were  ban- 
ished, and  their  estates  declared  forfeited.  In 
1536  James  visited  the  Court  of  France,  and 
next  year  married  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Fran- 
cis I.  She  lived  but  a  few  weeks.-  Soon  after 
her  death  the  King  married  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Henry  VIII., 
after  declaring  his  independence  of  t!ie  Pope, 
wished  his  nephtfw  to  support  him  in  the  move- 
ment; but  James  remained  true  to  his  ancestral 
faith.  Far  from  coming  to  an  agreement  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  the  two  Kings  went  to 
war  against  each  other.  In  1542  the  English, 
while  making  an  incursion  across  the  border, 
were  attackeid  and  defeated  with  great  loss  by 
the  Earl  of  Huntly  and  Home.    To  avenge  this 
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disaster,  Henry  sent  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  into 
Scotland  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  who, 
however,  retired  on  the  approach  of  James  with 
a  superior  force.  The  Scottish  King  desired, 
thereupon,  to  invade  England,  but  the  nobles 
would  not  follow  him.  There  had  long  been 
strife  between  the  Crown  and  the  nobility,  but 
the  breach  was  widening  with  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation;  for  while  the  Lords  adopted 
the  new  ideas,  the  King  clung  to  the  Church. 
Ue  antagonized  the  nobles  further  by  champion- 
ing the  Commons  against  them.  Fmally,  Lord 
Maxwell  and  a  few  other  western  nobles  con- 
sented to  lead  an  army  of  10,000  men  across 
the  border,  but  they  were  enraged  at  seeing 
Sinclair,  the  King's  favorite,  set  over  them  as 
commander.  In  the  disorder  which  followed  this 
appointment,  the  army  was  disgracefully  beaten 
by  a  few  hundred  Englishmen.  This  dishonor 
to  his  arms  seems  to  have  broken  the  heart 
of  James,  and  to  have  affected  his  mind.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  Falkland  Palace,  where  he 
died,  December  13,  1542,  seven  days  after  the 
birth  of  his  unfortunate  daughter  Mary.  He 
was  a  protector  of  the  poor  and  an  excellent 
administrator,  who  made  his  power  felt  for  good 
throughout  Scotland;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
avaricious  and  licentious,  and  unable  to  bear 
lip  against  misfortune.  Consult  the  bibliography 
for  the  preceding  subject,  and,  in  addition,  for 
relations  with  the  Pope:  Theiner,  Vetera  Monu- 
menta  Hibemorum  et  Scotorum  Historiam  Illus- 
trantia,  1216-1547  (Rome,  1864);  Froude,  His- 
tory of  England  (New  York,  1870). 

JAJCES  VX.  OF  Scotland.  See  James  I.  of 
England  and  VI.  of  Scotland. 

JAMES  VII.  OF  Scotland.  See  James  II. 
OF  England  and  VII.  of  Scotland. 

JAMES,  Epistle  of.  The  first  of  the  so- 
called  catholic  Epistles,  an  encyclical  writing, 
belonging  either  to  the  very  earliest  or  the  very 
latest  part  of  the  New  Testament  literature. 

The  settlement  of  this  wide  difference  of  date 
rests  upon  the  determination  of  three  Questions, 
each  of  them  interesting  in  itself,  and  all  of  them 
subject  to  debate  among  scholars  to-day.  ( 1 )  la 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  the  well-known  James, 
the  Brother  of  the  Lord,  the  Head  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Church,  or  an  unknown  James  of  post- 
Apostolic  times?  (2)  Were  the  recipients  of 
the  letter  distinctively  Jewish  Christians,  or 
Christians  generally,  GJentile  as  well  as  Jewish? 
(3)  Does  the  situation  of  the  readers  betray  the 
primitive  condition  of  the  Church  before  the 
Judaizing  controversy  of  Acts  xv.,  or  the  devel- 
oped condition  of  the  Church  after  that  con- 
troversy had  been  forgotten?  As  to  the  first 
question,  it  would  seem  that  the  natve  way  in 
which  the  author  describes  himself  ('James,  a 
servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,' 
i.  1)  could  be  better  understood  of  one  who,  like 
the  Jerusalem  James,  was  conscious  of  his  rec- 
ognized authority  in  the  Church  (cf.  Gal.  ii.  9, 
12;  Acts  XV.  13:  xxi.  18),  and  so  needed  no 
further  titles  to  commend  himself  to  those  to 
whom  he  wrote,  than  of  an  unknown  James  who, 
if  he  followed  the  custom  of  the  second  century, 
must  have  made  his  message  depend  upon  such 
titles  as  he  could  either  honestly  or  falsely 
assume.  There  is  naturally  the  query  whether 
we  can  suppose  the  culture  evident  in  the  lan- 
guage and  diction  of  the  Epistle  possible  in  the 


case  of  a  Palestinian  Jew,  as  the  brother  of  the 
Lord  must  have  been;  but  conclusions  here  are 
wholly  conjectural  and  must  yield  to  more  defi- 
nite indications  furnished  by  other  points.  As 
to  the  second  question,  the  wording  of  the 
address  ('James  ...  to  the  twelve  tribes 
which  are  of  the  Dispersion,  greeting,'  i.  1) 
makes  apparently  clear  the  distinctively  Jewish 
character  of  the  readers — an  impression  which 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  several  hints  through- 
out the  lette*r  (e.g.  ii.  2,  ig,  21;  v.  4,  11,  17,  18). 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  terms  similar  to  the  address  are  used 
symbolically,  both  by  Paul  (Gal.  vi.  16;  Phil, 
iii.  3)  and  by  Peter  (I.  Pet.  i.  1;  ii.  9) ;  while 
the  phrases  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  letter 
might  be  possible  with  a  Gentile  readership  (cf. 
Rom.  iv.  1;  ix.  29;  I.  Cor.  viii.  6).  The  third 
question  is  really  the  decisive  one;  since,  if  the 
situation  shows  itself  necessarily  that  of  primi- 
tive Christianity,  the  readers  must  be  considered 
distinctively  Jewish  Christian,  and  the  author 
becomes  almost  necessarily  the  Jerusalem  James; 
while,  if  the  situation  is  that  of  post-Apostolic 
Christianity,  the  readers  cannot  be  exclusively 
Jewish,  since  a  group  of  such  churches  in  the 
Diaspora  is  scarcely  supposable  so  long  after 
Gentilism  had  become  part  of  Christendom. 
Much  less,  on  the  supposition  of  such  a  later 
date,  can  the  author  have  been  the  Jerusalem 
James. 

The  situation  disclosed  by  the  Epistle,  however, 
is  clearly  that  of  early  Christianity,  while  the 
Church  was  yet  exclusively  Jewish,  and  before 
the  introduction  of  Gentiles  into  its  membership 
had  brought  about  the  Judaistic  controversy,  con- 
sidered in  the  Jerusalem  Council  (Acts  xv.) 
and  discussed  by  Paul  specifically  in  his  Galatian 
Epistle.  This  is  shown  (1)  not  so  much  by  the 
social  customs  of  ii.  1-9  and  community  con- 
ditions of  V.  1-6,  the  commercial  life  of  iv.  13, 
the  term  given  to  their  religious  assemblies  in 
ii.  2,  and  the  oath  formula  described  in  v.  12, 
all  of  which  indeed  disclose  a  definite  situation 
belonging  to  the  readers  that  cannot  be  naturally 
understood  save  as  Jewish;  but  rather  (2)  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  such  an  absence  of  all 
reference  to  Gentile  and  Jewish  differences  in 
the  Church  as  has  its  only  legitimate  explanation 
in  the  fact  that  the  gospel  had  not  yet  been 
carried  outside  of  Jewish  circles  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  raise  the  questions  which  constituted 
the  controversy  of  Acts  xv. ;  and,  specifically, 
(3)  by  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the  faith  and 
works  discussion  of  ii.  14-25  not  a  polemic 
against  Paul,  but  it  is  not  even  a  sympathetic 
explanation  of  his  position.  It  belongs  dis- 
tinctively to  a  period  previous  to  the  Pauline 
propaganda,  as  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the 
idea  of  'justification'  which  it  embodies  is 
specifically  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  justifl-  • 
cation  of  the  just,  not  the  Pauline  idea  of  the 
justification  of  the  sinner;  while  its  idea  of 
'faith'  is  distinctively  the  idea  seen  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  intellectual  belief  in  monotheism, 
not  the  Pauline  idea  of  spiritual  trust  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Against  this  uniquely  Jewish  concep- 
tion of  things  it  is  of  little  moment  to  emphasisse 
the  moral  degeneracy  of  the  times  supposed  in 
the  Epistle  as  impossible  in  the  early  years  of 
Christianity.  As  such  degeneracy  was  actual  in 
Judaism  itself  (cf.  Rom.  ii.  17-29),  the  question 
is  simply  one  of  the  possibility  of  the  reaction 
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of  Jewish  Chriatianity  into  its  previous  condi- 
tion, and  it  is  altogether  too  bold  a  claim  to 
n<ake  that  the  seventeen  years  between  Pentecost 
and  the  Jerusalem  Council  were  too  short  a 
peViod  for  this.  The  Epistle  is,  therefore,  to  ho 
dated  some  time  before  60  A.O.,  from  somewhere 
in  Palestine — most  likely  Jerusalem,  by  James, 
the  head  of  the  mother  church.  It  was  ad- 
dressed as  an  encyclical  letter  to  the  near-by 
Jewish  Christian  communities — probably  those 
in  the  Syrian  regions  to  the  north,  which  were 
quite  likely  those  first  evangelized  after  the 
Stephen  persecution  (cf.  Acts  vlii.  1,  4,  40;  ix. 
1,  2,  19-25;  xi.  19).  Its  purpose  was  to  en- 
courage the  readers  in  face  of  their  peculiar 
trials,  which  were  easily  possible  in  the  time 
succeeding  the  above  persecution,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  warn  them  against  their  special 
degenerating  tendencies,  which  were  quite  likely 
to  follow  upon  these  trials  (cf.  specially  chs. 
i.  and  ii.). 

BiBUooRAPHT.  Conunentan'es:  Mayor  (Lon- 
don, 1892)  ;  Wandel  (Leipzig,  1896) ;  Von 
Soden,  in  Handkommentar  zum  Neuen  Testa- 
ment (Freiburg,  1893)  ;  Burger,  in  Btrack  und 
ZSckler  Kommentar  (Munich,  1895)  ;  Beyschlag, 
in  Meyer  Kommentar  (Gettingen,  1898).  Intro- 
ductions: Holtzmann  (Freiburg,  1892)  ;  Salmon 
(London,  1894);  JUlicher  (Freiburg,  1901); 
Weiss  (English  trans..  New  York,  1888)  ;  Zahn 
(Leipzig,  1900)  ;  Bacon  (New  York,  1900)  ; 
MofTatt,  The  Historical  Vevo  Testament  (London, 
lAOl).  Discussions!  Feine,  Der  Jakobuabrief 
nach  Lehranschauungen  und  EntaiehungeverMlt- 
nissen  (Eisenach,  1893)  ;  Spitta,  Zur  Oeschichte 
Kfirf  Litteratur  des  Vrchristentumi,  Bd.  ii.  (G8t- 
tingen,  1896)  ;  Dale,  Diacoursea  on  the  Epiatle  of 
Jamea  (London,  1895)  ;  Hamack,  Chronologie, 
Bd.  i.   (Leipzig,  1897). 

JAKES,  PBOTKVAifaEUUU  or.    See  Afocbt- 

PHA. 

JAKES,  Chables  (?-1821).  An  English  sol- 
dier and  author.  He  is  remembered  chiefly  for 
his  eye-witness  account  of  the  opening  scenes  of 
the  French  Revolution  published  under  the  title 
Audi  Alteram  Partem  (1793),  wherein  he  ex- 
tenuates the  conduct  of  the  revolutionists.  His 
other  writings  diverge  widely,  from  Petrarch  to 
Laura:  A  Poetical  Epistle  (1787),  and  Poema 
(2  vols.,  1789),  to  Hinta  Founded  on  Facta,  or  a 
\'ieu>  of  Our  Several  Military  Estahlishmenta 
(1791),  and  several  other  publications  on  mili- 
tary subjects. 

JAJCES,  Edmund  Janes  ( 1855— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can political  economist  and  educator,  bom  in 
Jacksonville,  111.  He  was  educated  at  the  North- 
western (Illinois),  Harvard,  and  Halle  univer- 
sities, and  began  his  life  work  as  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Evanston,  111.  (1878-79), 
removing  thence  to  a  similar  position  at  Normal, 
111.    From  1884  luitil  1895  he  was  professor  of 

?9]itical  and  social  science  in  the  University  of 
ennsylvania,  but  in  1896  he  removed  to  Chicago 
t«.  take  the  chair  of  public  administration  and 
direct  the  department  of  university  extension. 
In  1902  he  became  president  of  Northwestern 
University  at  Evanston.  Among  his  writings  are : 
Studien  uber  den  amerikanischen  Zolltarif{lS77)  ; 
Outline  of  a  Proposed  School  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  (1885);  Relation  of  the  Modem 
Munidpality  to  the  Oas  Supply  (1886);  The 
Legal  Tender  Deciaiona  (1887)  ;  The  Federal  Con- 
Toi-.  xi.-a. 


atitution  of  Oermany  ( 1890)  ;°  The  Federal  Con- 
atitution  of  Switzerland  (1890) ;  The  Education 
of  Busineaa  Men  in  Europe  (1899) ;  Orototh  of 
Great  Citiea  (1900). 

JAKES,  Francis  Edwabd  Stuabt.  See 
Stttabt,  James  Francis  Edwabd. 

JAKES,  Geobge  Patne  Rainsfobd  (1801> 
60).  An  English  novelist,  bom  in  London, 
August  9,  1801.  He  attended  a  school  at  Putney, 
where  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  French  and 
Italian;  and  subsequently  educated  himself  by 
wide  reading  and  extensive  travel  on  the  Con- 
tinent. A^ter  he  had  won  a  place  among  the 
contemporary  novelists,  he  was  appointed  his- 
toriographer royal  under  William  Iv.,  and,  later 
in  life,  consul  in  Virginia,  and  finally  in  Venice, 
where  he  died  May  9,  1860.  He  began  his  liter- 
ary career  by  writing  Eastern  tales,  which  were 
praised  by  Washington  Irving.  In  1829  he  pub- 
lished Richelieu,  an  historical  novel  thought  to  be 
in  the  manner  of  Scott.  Thereafter  novel  fol- 
lowed novel  in  rapid  succession,  until  the  number 
of  novels  and  tales  reached  almost  a  hundred. 
The  best  of  them  seems  to  be  Mary  of  Burgundy. 
He  also  wrote,  or  rather  dictated,  many  biog- 
raphies and  histories,  among  which  are  Memoirs 
of  Oreat  Commandcra  (1832)  ;  A  Hiatory  of 
Chivalry  (1843)  ;  and  Life  of  Richard  I.  (4  vols., 
1842-49).  Following  the  example  of  Scott,  he 
collected  his  novels  with  elaborate  prefaces 
(1844-49).  Some  of  them  are  still  obtainable  in 
cheap  editions.  While  in  the  United  States  he 
wrote  in  connection  with  M.  B.  Field  Adrian, 
or  the  Clouds  of  the  Mind  (1852).  James  was 
immensely  popular  in  his  own  time.  But  his 
conventional  moralizing  and  descriptions  have 
long  been  out  of  date.  His  novels  are  all  con- 
structed on  the  same  mechanical  plan.  They 
open  with  two  horsemen  riding  through  lovely 
sceneq,  or  with  an  invocation  to  them  before  they 
appear,  or  with  the  variant  of  two  men  talking 
in  subdued  tones  over  their  cups.  Ckinsult: 
Worts  (new  ed.,  London'*and  New  York,  1903), 
and  Thackeray,  "Barbazure,"  in  "Novels  by  Emi- 
nent Hands"   (in  Punch,  London,  1897). 

JAKES,  Sir  Henbt  (1803-77).  An  English 
topographer,  bom  at  Roee-in-Vale,  near  Saint 
Agnes,  Cornwall,  and  educated  at  the  Woolwich 
Military  Academy.  He  was  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers by  1826,  and  went  thence  into  the  ordnance 
department,  where  he  made  such  good  use  of  his 
opportunities  for  scientific  study  that  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  geological  sur- 
vey in  Ireland  in  1844.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  to  a  position  at  the  Portsmouth  dock- 
yards, was  afterwards  made  chief  topographer 
and  statistician  of  the  War  Office  (1857),  and 
was  at  the  head  of  the  British  Ordnance  Survey 
from  1852  to  1875.  He  published  such  technical 
works  as  Principal  Triangulations  of  the  Earth 
(2  vols.,  1858)  ;  Abstract  of  the  Principal  Lines 
of  Spirit-Levelling  in  England  and  Wales  ( 1861 )  ; 
and  Plans  and  Photographs  of  Stonehenge  and 
of  Tumsachen  in  the  Island  of  Letois,  with 
Tiotes  Relating  to  the  Druids,  and  Sketches  of 
Cromlechs  in  Ireland  (1867).  He  is  credited 
with  having  invented  photo-zincography. 

JAKES,  Henry  (1811-82).  An  American 
Swedenborgian  theologian,  lecturer  and  author. 
He  was  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y. :  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1830;  studied  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  until  1835,  and  then  trav- 
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eled  Abroad,  where  he  met  Sandeman,  whose 
Lettera  on  Theron  and  Aapasia  he  had  edited 
in  1839.  James's  earlier  theological  views  are 
Unitarian,  though  he  believed  in  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  Later  he  was  greatly  influenced  by 
Swedenboi^,  whose  doctrines  he  accepted,  but 
whose  ecclesiastical  system  he  combated.  He 
lectured  in  New  York  in  1849  and  1852;  and 
published:  Lectures  and  Miscellanies  (1852)  ; 
The  Church  of  Christ  Not  an  Ecclesiasticistn 
(1854);  Christianity  the  Logic  of  Creation 
(1857);  and  The  Secret  of  Swedenborg  (1869). 
His  Literary  Remains  were  edited  by  William 
James  in  1885. 

JAMES,  Henby  (1843— ).  An  American  nov- 
elist and  essayist,  bom  in  New  York  City,  April 
15,  1843,  the  son  of  the  eminent  theoloeian,  Henry 
James,  and  the  younger  brother  of  William  James, 
the  psychologist.  He  was  educated  privately  in 
New  York,  m  Switzerland,  in  England,  and  in 
France,  and  in  1802  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  preferred,  however,  the  lectures  of 
James  Russell  Lowell  to  the  regular  work  of  his 
courses.  For  several  years  he  nad  been  perfect- 
ing his  literary  style,  and  after  one  or  two  short 
stories  of  his  had  been  published  he  turned  his 
attention  definitely  to  literature.  Between  1871 
and  1903  he  produced  more  than  forty  books, 
some  of  them  books  of  essays,  but  the  major  part 
of  them  works  of  fiction.  His  essays  are  dis- 
tinguished for  gracefulness  of  expression  and  for 
delicacy  of  perception  on  the  part  of  the  author ; 
and  these  characteristics  are  even  more  apparent 
in  his  novels.  In  his  earliest  work  he  showed  an 
unusual  mastery  of  language  and  a  nice  sense 
of  proportion;  his  style  was  simple  and  pleas- 
ing, and  the  movement  of  his  stories  was  steady, 
though  not  rapid.  The  substance  of  his  plots 
was  the  development  of  character  rather  than 
dramatic  incident.  The  persons  whom  he 
chose  to  portray  were  selected  from  the  classes 
that  are  subject  to  subtle  impressions,  and 
the  evanescent  emotions  of  such  characters  are 
expressed  accurately  in  Mr.  James's  work.  In 
his  early  books,  for  example  Roderick  Hudson, 
The  American,  Daisy  Miller,  and  The  Portrait  of 
a  Lady,  he  chose  as  subject  the  contrast  between 
Ihe  vigorous  and  kindly  but  simple  Americans 
when  abroad  and  the  polished  arrogance  of  the 
members  of  older  races  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact.  These  are  comparatively  simple  stories 
told  in  simple  manner:  and  they  attracted  to  the 
author  a  number  of  enthusiastic  adherents,  who 
found  in  him  the  creator  of  the  international 
novel.  His  popularity  increased  with  The  Bos- 
tonians  and  The  Princess  Casamassima^  in  both 
of  which  the  subtlety  of  Mr.  James's  exposition  of 
character  was  apparent.  In  later  works,  with  in- 
creased insight  into  the  complexities  of  society 
and  in  the  efl'ort  to  render  these  complexities, 
there  came  a  development  of  complexity  in  the 
style  of  the  author  which  reached  its  height,  per- 
haps, in  The  Sacred  Fount — a  book  in  which  the 
phrases  expressing  the  half-spoken  or  unspoken 
thought  of  tlie  characters  are  so  elusive  as  to 
be,  to  the  reader  who  lacks  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped intuition,  almost  unintelligible.  In  Mr. 
James's  later  works  the  theme  also  has  changed; 
the  author  apparently  became  interested  in  the 
rapid  trend  toward  unconventionality  which  took 
place  in  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  London,  and  many  of  his  books  dealt  with 
phases  of  that  change.     Perhaps  the  most  strik- 


ing examples  of  his  works  which  deal  with  sub- 
jects that,  treated  in  a  less  delicate  manner, 
would  be  too  brutal  to  seem  appropriate  for  dis- 
cussion in  literature,  are  What  Maisie  Knew,  and 
The  Wings  of  a  Dove;  but  the  exposition  of  the 
rapid  change  in  manners  and  customs  in  London 
is  treated  most  comprehensively  in  The  Awkward 
Age.  .^mong  his  works  are:  Watch  and  Ward 
(1871)  ;  Roderick  Hudson  (1875)  ;  Transatlantic 
Sketches  (1875)  ;  A  Passionate  Pilgrim  (1875)  ; 
The  American  (1877);  Daisy  Miller  (1878); 
The  Europeans  (1878)  ;  French  Poets  and  Novel- 
ists (1878);  An  International  Episode  (1879); 
Hawthorne  (1879)  ;  A  Bundle  of  Letters  (1879) ; 
Confidence  (1879)  ;  The  Diary  of  a  Man  of  Fifty 
(1880);  Washington  Square  (1881);  The  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady  (1881);  The  Siege  of  London 
(1883)  ;  The  Point  of  Vieic  (1883)  ;  Portraits  of 
Places  (1884)  ;  A  Little  Tour  in  France  (1884)  ; 
Tales  of  Three  Cities  (1884)  ;  A  New  England 
Winter  (1885)  ;  The  Author  of  Beltrafpo  (1885)  ; 
The  Bostonians  (1886);  The  Princess  Casa- 
massimo  (1886);  Partial  Portraits  (1888); 
The  Aspern  Papers  (1888);  The  Reierherator 
(1888);  .4  London  Life  (1889);  The  Tragic 
Muse  (1890);  The  Pupil  (1891);  Terminations 
(1895);  The  Other  House  (1897);  Spoils  of 
Poynton  (1896)  ;  Emharrassments  (1896)  :  What 
Maisie  Knew  (1897);  The  Two  Jfajirs*  (1898)  ; 
The  Real  Thing  and  Other  Tales;  In  \ie  Cage 
(1898):  The  .iwkward  Age  (1899);  Ifcc  Soft 
Side  (1900);  The  Sacred  Fount  (190F)  :  The 
Wings  of  a  Dove  (1902)  ;  The  Better  Sort  (1903). 

JAMES,  Henbt  James,  first  Lord  (1828 — ). 
An  English  jurist,  born  at  Hereford.  He  was 
educated  at  Cheltenham  College,  studied  law,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1862,  and  met  with  much 
success  in  the  Mayor's  Court  and  at  Westminster. 
In  1867  he  attained  the  coveted  honor  of  'post- 
man' in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  two  years 
afterwards  became  Queen's  Councilor  and  entered 
the  House  of  Commons,  where,  in  1873,  he  was 
appointed  Solicitor-Gieneral  and  then  Attorney- 
General.  The  latter  post  he  received  again  in 
1880,  when  the  Liberals  were  returned  to  power, 
and  in  it  he  distinguished  himself  by  introducing 
and  passing  the  reform  bill  known  as  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  Disagreeing  with  Glad- 
stone's Irish  policy,  he  refused  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellorship in  1886.  He  acted  as  Attorney-General 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  1892  to  1895,  and 
in  the  latter  year  was  created  Baron  James  of 
Hereford  and  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

JAMES,  Jesse  W.  (1847-82).  An  .American 
outlaw,  bom  in  Clay  County,  Mo.,  where  his 
father,  Robert  .Tames,  a  Baptist  preacher,  owned 
a  farm.  The  family  were  Southern  in  their  sym- 
pathies duripp  the  Civil  War,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence were  persecuted  by  their  Union  neighbors. 
In  order  to  get  revenge.  Jease  joined  Qunntrell's 
guerriUns.  and  soon  earned  a  name  for  reckless 
daring.  .\t  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  sur- 
rendered, desperately  wounded,  and  returned  to 
his  old  home.  In  1866,  however,  he  was  outlawed, 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death  was  con- 
stantly pursued  by  officers  of  the  law.  During 
these  years  he  attained  a  world-wide  notoriety 
by  the  crimes  he  committed  or  was  charged  with 
having  committed,  by  his  romantic  adventures, 
and  bis  almost  invariable  success.  Finally 
Oovernor  Crittenden  of  Missouri  offered  a  reward 
of  $10,000  for  his  capture,  dead  or  alive,  and 
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tempted  by  this  bribe  two  members  of  his  own 
band,  Robert  and  Charles  Ford,  killed  him  .in 
his  home  at  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.  The  murderers 
then  surrendered  to  the  police,  and  presumably 
received  the  reward  of  their  treachery.  James's 
funeral  was  attended  by  vast  crowds  of  people 
from  the  surrounding  country,  and  all  the  events 
connected  with  his  death  were  chronicled  by 
the  newspapers  as  if  of  national  importance. 
His  son,  ia  a  biography  of  the  noted  outlaw, 
claims  that  James  was  always  anxious  to  sur- 
render, provided  the  authorities  would  guarantee 
him  pixttection  and  a  fair  trial.  Two  or  three 
months  after  Jesse's  death,  Frank  James  gave 
himself  up  at  Jefferson  Ci^,  and  so  ended  the 
history  of  the  'James  boys.'  Consult:  Jesse 
Jamea,  Jr.,  Jesse  James,  My  Father  (Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  1899) ;  Edwards,  Noted  Ouerrillas,  or 
the  Warfare  of  the  Border  (1877);  and  the 
American  Law  Review,  vol.  xvi. 

JAKES,  John  Angbxl  (1786-1859).  An  Eng- 
lish minister  of  the  Congregationalist  Church, 
bom  at  Blandford  Forum,  Dorsetshire.  From 
his  thirteenth  till  his  seventeenth  year  he  wa.^ 
learning  the  trade  of  his  father,  a  linen-draper, 
but  studied  for  the  ministry  too,  and  was  called 
to  Carr's  Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham  (1805), 
where  h«  preached  most  acceptably  to  largely 
increased  congregations  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
He  published  a  great  number  of  sermons,  pastoral 
letters,  and  the  like;  but  his  best-known  books 
are  Christian  Charity  (1829)  and  The  Anwious 
Enquirer  After  Salvation  (1843).  Consult  Dale, 
Life  and  Letters  (London,  1861). 

JAKES,  Louis  (1842—).  An  American  ac- 
tor, iKjm  in  Treraont,  Dl.,  October  3,  1842.  He 
made  his  d6but  at  Louisville  in  1864.  He  was 
a  member  of  Mrs.  .Tohn  Drew's  company  (1863- 
71)  ;  then  of  Daly's  (1871-75)  ;  and  subsequently 
appeared  in  support  of  various  noted  actors, 
including  Lawrence  Barrett  and  Joseph  Jefferson, 
and  as  a  star,  notably  with  Frederick  Warde,  in 
a  series  of  classic  revivals.  Among  his  Shake- 
spearean characters  have  been  Autolycus,  Nick 
Bottom,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Consult:  Clapp 
and  Edgett,  Players  of  the  Present  (Dunlap  So- 
ciety,  New  York,   1900). 

JAKES,  Robert  (1705-76).  An  English  phy- 
sician, bom  in  Kinvaston,  Staffordshire.  He 
was  educated  in  Lichfield,  Oxford,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  London,  and  practiced  suc- 
cessively in  Sheffield.  Lichfield,  and  Birmingham 
before  establishing  himself  in  London,  where  he 
made  himself  famous  by  the  invention  of  a  fever 
powder  composed  of  lime  phosphate  and  oxide 
of  antimony.  He  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  helped  him  to  publish  his  Medical  Dictionary 
(3  vols.,  1743-45).  James  transl.ited  the  works 
of  other  physicians,  and  his  Vindication  of  the 
Ftrer  Powder  was  published  posthumously  in 
1778. 

JAKES,  Thomas  (c.I593-c.1635).  An  Eng- 
lish navigator.  Little  that  is  definite  is  known  of 
him  previous  to  a  voyage  which  he  made  in  1631- 
32  to  Hudson  Bay.  The  object  of  the  voyage  was 
the  discovery  of  the  oft  sought  northwest  pas- 
sage into  the  Pacific.  He  left  Bristol  on  May  3, 
I63I,  in  a  70-ton  ship  manned  by  a  crew  of 
twenty-two  seamen,  and  entered  Hudson  Bay 
in  the  latter  part  of  June  or  the  first  part  of 
July.  Sailing  over  to  the  western  shore,  he 
ternnl  southward,  and  on  August  29th  met  Luke 


Fox,  another  explorer.  Five  days  later  he 
named  Cape  Henrietta  Maria  after  his  vessel, 
and  then  sailed  into  the  bay  which  is  named 
after  him,  wintered  on  one  of  the  islands  there, 
and  returned  to  England  in  the  fall  of  the  next 
year.  For  'two  or  three  years  after  his  return 
he  commanded  the  Ninth  Whelp,  a  vessel  sta- 
tioned in  the  narrow  seas  to  prevent  piracy,  but 
on  his  retirement  from  this  duty  on  March  3, 
1635,  he  sank  into  obscurity. 

JAKES,  Thomas  Lemuel  (1831—).  An 
American  banker  and  Cabinet  ofiicer,  bom  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  at  Utica  Academy, 
learned  the  printer's  trade,  and  in  1851  bought 
a  weekly  Whig  paper,  the  Madison  County  Jour- 
nal, at  Hamilton,  which,  in  1866,  changed  its 
name  to  the  Democrat-Republican,  and  under  his 
control  continued  for  ten  years  the  leading  Re- 
publican organ  in  Madison  County.  He  was 
collector  of  canal  tolls  at  Hamilton  in  1854-55, 
was  appointed  an  inspector  of  United  States 
customs  at  New  York  City  in  1861,  was  promoted 
weigher  in  1864,  and  in  1870  was  appointed 
deputy  collector  in  charge  of  the  bonded  ware- 
houses, which  department  he  thoroughly  reor- 
ganized. In  March,  1873,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  postmaster  of  New  York,  and 
was  reappointed  by  President  Hayes  in  1877. 
With  his  able  administration  of  the  office  be- 
gan a  new  era  in  the  system  of  local  mail  de- 
livery, and  the  development  of  this  branch  of 
the  service  in  the  United  States  is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  the  reforms  instituted  by  Postmaster 
James  in  New  York  City.  On  March  4,  1881,  he 
entered  Garfield's  Cabinet  as  Postmaster-General. 
He  remained  in  the  Cabinet  only  ten  months,  but 
in  his  short  administration  of  the  office  intro- 
duced many  reforms  and  economies,  and  set  under 
way  the  investigation  of  the  'star  route'  frauds. 
In  1882  he  became  president  of  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Bank  in  New  York. 

JAKES,  Thomas  Potts  (1803-82).  An 
American  botanist.  He  was  bom  at  Radnor, 
Pa.,  but  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  in  the  wholesale  drug 
business.  In  1867  he  went  to  live  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  botanical 
research,  which  had  hitherto  been  his  recreation. 
He  wrote  several  papers  for  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
and  for  the  Proceedings  of  th«  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences;  prepared  the  article  on 
"Musci"  in  the  volume  on  botany  of  King's 
Exploration  of  the  iOth  Parallel,  and  with  Leo 
Lesquereux  wrote  Manual  of  American  Mosses 
(1884). 
•JAKES,  WnxiAM  (?-1827).  An  English 
naval  historian.  His  birthplace  and  parentage 
are  unknown,  and  the  first  record  that  can  lie 
found  of  him  is  in  1801,  when  his  name  appears 
among  those  of  the  attorneys  in  the  Jamaica 
Supreme  Court.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
1812  he  was  in  America  and  was  held  as  a  pri.s- 
oner  until  1813,  when  he  succeeded  in  esoapinf» 
to  Halifax.  Soon  after  graining  his  freedom  lie 
began  writing  letters  on  the  war  to  the  Naval 
Chronicle,  signed  'Boxer,'  and  in  1816  he  wrote 
a  pamphlet  entitled  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Merits 
of  the  Principal  Naval  Actions  Between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  which  he 
manifested  the  greatest  bitterness.  His  pamphlet 
met  with   such   success   that  the  next  year  he 
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republished  it  in  greatly  enlarged  form  and  re- 
entitled  A  Full  and  Correct  Account  of  the  Chief 
It' aval  Occurrences  of  the  Late  War  Bettoeen 
Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  year  later  (1818)  he  published  the  companion 
work,  A  Full  and  Correct  Account  of  the  Military 
Occurrences  of  the  Late  War  Bettoeen  Oreat 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
followed  this  in  1819  with  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Warden  Refuted,  being  a  Defense  of  the  British 
Kavy  against  the  Misrepresentations  of  a  Work 
recently  published  at  Edinburgh  *  *  *  by  D. 
B.  Warden,  late  Consul  for  the  United  States  at 
I'aria.  In  this  same  year  he  began  his  chief  work. 
The  Naval  History  of  Oreat  Britain  from  the 
Declaration  of  War  by  France  in  1798  to  the 
Accession  of  Oeorge  IV.,  which  was  originally 
published  in  1822-24  in  five  volumes,  but  was 
republished  in  1826  in  six  volumes,  and  again 
in  1837  also  in  six  volumes,  but  including  addi- 
tional matter  relating  to  the  first  Burmese  War 
and  to  the  battle  of  Navarino  written  by  Captain 
Frederick  Chamier.  As  an  historian,  James  de- 
serves the  greatest  credit  for  the  fidelity  and 
thoroughness  with  which  he  did  his  work.  He 
spared  no  pains  to  consult  all  original  British 
sources;  consequently  his  histories,  in  so  far  as 
they  deal  with  British  subjects,  are  accepted  as 
authoritative.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  nar- 
row patriotism,  and  especially  his  animosity 
Xinst  the  Americans,  greatly  impair  the  value 
lis  work  when  he  is  dealing  with  foreigners. 

JAMES,  WlLLlAU  (1842—).  An  American 
psychologist  and  philosopher,  son  of  Henry 
James,  the  theologian,  and  brother  of  Henry 
James,  the  novelist.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  January  11,  1842;  was  educated  in  private 
schools  and  by  tutors  in  New  York  and  Europe; 
studied  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and 
obtained  the  M.D.  degree  from  Harvard  in  1870. 
He  has  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Princeton,  and  that  of  Ph.  et  Litt.  D.  from 
Padua.  In  1872  he  began  to  teach  at  Harvard 
as  instructor,  and  afterwards  became  professor. 
At  first  his  subjects  were  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, then  philosophy,  later  psychology,  and 
then  again  philosophy.  He  was  appointed  to  a 
full  professorship  in  1881.  Besides  numerous 
articles  in  medical  and  scientific  journals,  Wil- 
liam James  has  written:  Principles  of  Psychol- 
ogy (1890)  ;  Psychology,  Briefer  Course  (1892) ; 
The  Wilt  to  Believe,  and  Other  Essays  in  Popular 
Philosophy  (1897);  Human  Immortality:  Two 
Supposed  Objections  to  the  Doctrine  (1898); 
Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  and  to  Stu- 
dents on  Some  of  Life's  Ideals  (1899);  The 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  ( 1902) .  He  also 
edited  the  Literary  Remains  of  Henry  James 
(1885).  He  was  chosen  Gilford  lecturer  on  nat- 
ural religion.  University  of  Edinburgh  (1899- 
1901).  James's  writings  are  characterized  by 
a  fresh  and  entertaining  style,  and  by  lucid  ex- 
position of  abstruse  themes.  As  a  psychologist 
he  has  exercised  a  potent  influence  in  Europe  as 
well  as  America.  His  work  is  especially  signifi- 
cant in  the  field  of  analytical  psychology,  in 
which  James  has  had  few  equals;  several  im- 
portant theories  in  this  field  pass  under  his 
name.  In  philosophy  his  work  has  been  con- 
fined to  studies  in  metaphysical  analysis  notable 
for  keenness  and  originality,  but  deficient  as  a 
systematic  presentation  from  a  consistent  point 


of  view.  The  trend  of  his  thought  is  strongly 
idealistic,  though  his  idealism  is  empirical  as  op* 
posed  to  the  absolute  idealism  of  the  Germans. 

JAU£S  BAY.  The  southern  arm  of  Hudson 
Bay  (q.v.)  (Map:  North  America,  K  4).  It 
is  300  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and  160 
miles  wide,  and  contains  a  number  of  islands, 
the  largest  of  which,  Agomska,  is  70  miles  long. 
At  its  southwestern  extremity  is  Moose  Factory, 
the  most  important  station,  next  to  York  Fac- 
tory, of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  Cana- 
dian coast.  James  Bay  received  its  name  from 
Thomas  Jamcd  (q-'^-),  who  explored  it  in  1631-32. 

JAKES  ISLAin).  One  of  the  sea-island 
chain  famous  for  cotton.  It  constitutes  a  town- 
ship in  Charleston  County,  S.  C,  south  of 
the  city  of  Charleston  (Map:  South  Carolina, 
D4). 

JAMES  MILLIKEIT  UHTVEBSITY.  A  co- 
educational instituticm  of  learning,  comprising 
Lincoln  College,  situated  at  Lincoln,  HI.,  and 
Decatur  College  and  Industrial  School  at  De- 
catur, the  latter  school  opening  in  1903.  Lincoln 
College  was  founded  in  1865  by  the  synods  of 
Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Hlinois  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  institution  always 
maintained  a  preparatory  school  and  college, 
schools  of  art,  music,  and  elocution,  and  at  times 
a  commercial  school.  In  1901  the  institution 
became  the  Lincoln  College  of  the  James  Milli- 
ken  University,  which  was  organized  by  means 
of  gifts  from  James  Milliken  and  the  citizens  of 
Decatur,  and  funds  contributed  by  the  synods  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Decatur  College  and 
Industrial  School  endowment  in  1902  was 
$200,000,  the  value  of  buildings  and  grounds 
was  estimated  at  $250,000,  and  the  gross  income 
at  $12,000.  Lincoln  College  had  in  the  same 
year  an  endowment  of  $115,000,  buildings  and 
grounds  worth  $100,000,  an  income  of  $7500,  and 
a  library  of  4500  volumes.  The  total  attendance 
was  189,  of  whom  51  were  collegiate  students. 

JAMES  OF  VHtAGOIO.  See  Golden  Leo- 
end. 

jAMESOITv  ja'm4-son,  Anna  Bbowneix 
(MuBPHY)  (1794-1860).  An  English  author, 
born  in  Dublin.  She  was  the  daughter  of  D. 
Brownell  Murphy,  the  miniature  painter,  and 
married  Robert  Jameson,  a  barrister,  from  whom, 
however,  she  soon  separated.  Her  first  book,  The 
Diary  of  an  Ennuyde  (1826),  was  followed 
by  Loves  of  the  Poets  (1829)  and  Characteristics 
of  Women  (1832),  a  series  of  essays  on  Shake- 
speare's women,  which  is  probably  her  best  work. 
In  1836  she  visited  New  England,  where  she  re- 
mained two  years.  Her  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art  is  divided  into  four  volumes,  Legends  of  the 
Saints  (1848),  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders 
(1850),  Legends  of  the  Madonna  (1850),  and 
The  History  of  Our  Lord  (1860),  completed  by 
Lady  Eastlake,  and  the  most  important  of  her 
art  writings.  Though  Mrs.  Jameson's  work  as 
a  critic  is  of  little  value,  her  compilations  con- 
tain much  material  not  easily  obtainable  from 
other  sources,  and  her  style  is  pleasant  and  read- 
able. Consult  Macpherson.  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of  Anna  Jameson  (Boston,  1878). 

JAMESOir,  James  Sltgo  (1856-88).  An 
English  naturalist  and  African  explorer,  bom 
at  Alloa.  Clackmannanshire.    In  1878  he  went  to 
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South  Africa,  succeeded  in  entering  Mashona- 
land,  and  discovered  the  junction  of  the  Umniati 
and  Umfuli  rivers,  besides  bringing  to  England 
raluable  ornithological  specimens.  After  travels 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  (1882),  in  Spain  and 
Algiers  (1884),  Jameson  joined  Stanley's  expe- 
dition for  the  relief  of  Enun  Pasha  early  in  1887, 
and  in  June  of  the  same  year  was  left  at  Yam- 
buya,  where  Tippu  Tib  was  to  reinforce  him. 
These  forces  were  slow  to  arrive,  and  inadequate 
when  they  had  come.  Barttelot  pressed  on  with- 
out Jameson  in  June  of  1888,  and  was  shot  at 
Unaria.  Jameson  punished  the  assassin,  and 
did  all  in  bis  power  to  induce  Tippu  Tib  to  ac- 
company him  in  the  search  for  Stanley,  even 
offering  £20,000  from  his  own  funds.  To  com- 
municate with  England,  he  left  Stanley  Falls 
for  Bangalas  in  August,  and  there  died  of  fever. 
He  left  a  Diary  of  the  Emin  Pa»ha  Expedition 
(1890).  Stanley's  account  of  Jameson's  connec- 
tion with  a  cannibal  feast,  which  the  latter 
sketched  at  Riba  Riba,  is  probably  exaggerated; 
but  Jameson  cannot  be  held  blameless. 

JAKESOIT,  JoBN  Albxaitdeb  (1824-90).  An 
American  jurist,  bom  at  Irasburg,  Vt.  He 
graduated  at  the  State  University  (1846),  and 
from  1867  to  1868  was  professor  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  For  many  years  he  was 
assistant  editor  of  the  American  Law  Register. 
He  wrote  several  legal  works,  including  Th« 
ConttitiUional  Convention:  Its  History,  Power, 
and  Modes  of  Proceeding  (1867;  4th  ed.  1887). 

JAXEaom,  Leandeb  Stabb  (1863—).  A 
Scottish  physician  and  soldier,  who  became  prom- 
inent as  leader  of  the  raid  into  the  Transvaal  in 
December,  1895.  A  son  of  R.  W.  Jameson,  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  he  was  bom  in  Edinburgh.  He 
studied  medicine  at  London  University,  graduated 
M.B.,  B.S.,  M.R.C.S.,  in  1875,  M.D.  1877,  and 
went  to  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony,  to  practice  his 
profession.  Association  with  Cecil  Rhodes  led 
to  his  appointment  as  Administrator  of  Rhodesia 
in  1891,  under  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany. In  that  capacity  he  organized  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Matabele  in  1893.  In  1804  he 
was  created  a  C.B.  In  the  course  of  the  discon- 
tent axid  political  agitation  among  the  Uitlander 
element  in  the  Transvaal  Republic,  a  body  ot 
troops  commanded  by  Dr.  Jameson  was  placed 
by  Rhodes's  orders  on  the  borders  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, prepared  to  act  in  case  of  disturbances. 
On  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Johannesburg,  the 
seat  of  disaffection,  Jamesom,  acting  on  his  own 
judgment,  invaded  the  Transvaal,  with  600  men, 
on  December  29,  1895.  On  January  1st,  meeting 
with  resistance  at  Krugersdorp,  he  shelled  the 
town,  but  was  unable  to  carry  the  position.  The 
next  day  he  moved  toward  Doomkoop,  where, 
after  thirty-six  hours  of  almost  continuous  fight- 
ing, and  the  loss  of  17  killed  and  49  wounded, 
he  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Boers.  The 
raid  was  condemned  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  President  Kruger  handed  Jameson  and 
his  officers  over  to  the  British  (Jovemmcnt  for 
ponisiunent.  They  were  taken  to  England,  and 
tried  in  London.  In  May,  1896,  Jameson  was 
sent«nced  to  ten  months'  imprisonment  for  an 
infringement  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  but, 
owing  to  ill  health,  was  released  in  December. 
He  returned  to  Rhodesia  in  1897,  and  unofficially 
assisted  in  the  development  of  its  resources.  He 
served- in  the  war  against  the  Boer  republics. 


JAJCESOK,  ROBEBT  (1774-1854).  A  Scottish 
naturalist,  born  at  Leitb.  He  began  the  study 
of  medicine,  but,  manifesting  a  fondness  for  natu- 
ral history,  he  went,  in  1800,  to  Freiburg,  Sax- 
ony, where  he  studied  geology  under  Werner. 
In  1804  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  and  was  given 
the  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  university 
there,  which  place  he  held  until  his  death.  The 
natural  history  museum  of  the  university  was 
largely  indebted  to  Jameson's  care  and  skill,  for 
not  only  did  he  arrange  its  collections,  but  he  also 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  Government  for  its 
maintenance.  He  founded  the  Wemerian  Society 
in  Edinburgh  in  1808,  and  was  a  zealous  advocate 
of  the  Neptunian  theories  of  his  master,  which 
he  subsequently  abandoned,  adopting  the  Plu- 
tonian or  igneous  theories  of  Hutton.  With  Sir 
David  Brewster  he  founded,  in  1819,  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal,  and  in  1826  the 
Edinburgh  Vew  Philosophical  Journal,  which 
he  edited  until  his  death.  The  geological  articles 
of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britan- 
nica  were  prepared  under  his  supervision.  His 
works  include:  System  of  Mineralogy  (3  vols., 
1804-08);  Elements  of  Geognosy  (1809);  and 
Manual  of  Minerals  and  Mountain  Rocks  ( 1821 ) . 

JAKESOKE,  or  JAXESON,  Geobge  (c.l588- 
1644).  A  Scottish  portrait  painter.  He  was  horn 
at  Aberdeen,  probably  in  1588,  the  son  of  a  mas- 
ter mason.  After  practicing  as  a  portrait  painter 
at  Aberdeen,  he  went  abroad,  and  was  a  fellow 
pupil  with  Van  Dyck  under  Rubens.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1620,  and  settled  at  Aber- 
deen. His  earliest  works  were  landscapes  and 
historical  subjects,  but  he  gave  these  up  for  por- 
traiture. The  most  celebrated  Scotchmen  of  the 
day  were  his  sitters,  among  whom  were  James 
VI.,  Charles  I.,  Dr.  Arthur  Johnston  (1623), 
George,  fifth  Earl  Marischal,  the  great  Marquis 
of  Montrose,  the  first  Marquis  of  Argyll,  and  the 
Countess  Marischal.  He  executed  a  large  number 
of  portraits  for  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with  whom 
he  visited  Italy,  where  he  probably  painted  the 
four  religious  subjects  assigned  to  him  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Scots  College.  Rome.  The  latter 
part  of  his  lif«  was  spent  chiefly  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died  in  1644.  His  style  is  said  to  re- 
semble that  of  Van  Dyck,  but  is  far  inferior. 
It  is  thin  and  delicate,  and  shows  various  man- 
nerisms. Consult  Bullock,  George  Jamesone 
(London,  1885). 

JAMES  BIVEB.  The  largest  river  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  formed  near  the  middle  of  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  State  by  the  union  of  the 
Jackson  and  Cowpasture  rivers,  which  rise  in  the 
AUeghanies  (Map:  Virginia,  H  4).  Its  general 
direction  is  east-southeast,  with  many  large 
bends  and  windings,  and  after  widening  into  a 
broad  and  deep  tidal  estuary  for  the  last  66 
miles  of  its  course,  it  flows  into  the  lower  part 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  through  Hampton  Roads  near 
Norfolk.  Its  total  length  is  450  miles,  and  it  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  130  tons  150  miles  from 
the  sea  to  Richmond,  where  it  is  obstructed  by 
rapids  falling  100  feet  in  6  miles  and  affording 
enormous  water-power.  From  here  the  James 
River  and  Kanawha  Canal  follows  the  course  of 
the  river  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  chief  tribu- 
taries of  the  James  are  the  .Appomattox  from  tho 
right,  and  the  C!hickahominy  from  the  left,  made 
famous  by  campaigns  in  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
on  this  river  that  Jamestown,  the  first  permanent 
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English  settlemeint  in  America,  was  founded  in 
1607. 

JAMESTOWN.  The  first  permanent  English 
settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Stetesj 
founded  in  May,  1607,  by  a  small  com- 
pany under  Captain  Newport,  in  Virginia,  on 
the  banks  of  the  James  River,  about  32  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Here,  in  1619,  the  first  legisla- 
tive assembly  in  America  was  held,  and  here  in 
the  same  year  slavery  was  first  introduced  into 
the  original  thirteen  colonies.  In  September, 
1676,  the  town  was  almost  completely  destroyed 
by  Nathaniel  Bacon.  (See  Bacx)N's  Rebeluon.) 
Up  to  1698,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  Wil- 
liamsburg, it  was  the  capital  of  Virginia.  The 
site  of  the  settlement,  which  was  originally  a 
peninsula,  but  is  now  an  island,  is  owned  by  the 
Association  for  thcf  Preservation  of  Virginia 
Antiquities.  Ruins  are  left  of  a  church,  built 
probably  between  1676  and  1684,  of  the  fort 
and  of  two  or  three  houses.  Consult:  Tyler, 
Cradle  of  the  Republic:  Jamestown  and  James 
River  (Richmond,  1900).  For  further  details 
concerning  the  history  of  Jamestown,  see  Vib- 
oiinA. 

JAMESTOWir.  The  capital  and  seaport  of 
Saint  Helena  (q.v.),  a  British  Admiralty  coal- 
ing-station (Map:  Africa,  D  6).  It  consists  of  a 
long  street,  situated  in  a  deep  valley  on  the 
northwest  coast.  Its  chief  building  is  the  ob- 
servatory. In  its  vicinity  is  situated  the  tomb 
and  first  burial-place  of  Napoleon.  Population, 
about  2500. 

JAHESTOWN.  A  city  in  Chautauqua  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  69  miles  south  by  west  of  Buffalo,  on 
the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  and  on  the  James- 
town and  Chautauqua  Lake  and  the  Erie  rail- 
roads (Map:  New  York,  A3).  Jamestown  is  a 
popular  summer  resort.  It  is  connected  by  boat 
and  steam  and  electric  railroads  with  other  re- 
sorts on  the  lake,  the  southeastern  end  of 
which  is  but  three  miles  distant.  .One  of  the 
leading  attractions  of  the  city  is  Celoron,  on 
Chautauqua  Lake,  a  popular  place  of  amuse- 
ment. The  James  Prendergast  Free  Library 
has  over  16,000  volumes.  Jamestown  is  the  cen- 
tre of  a  productive  farming  district,  and  has 
large  manufacturini^  interests,  including  several 
worsted-mills,  furniture  and  lounge  factories, 
sawmills,  and  manufactures  of  metallic  goods, 
voting-machines,  and  photographic  paper.  The 
city  government  is  administered,  under  the  char- 
ter of  1886  as  revised  in  1900,  by  a  mayor, 
elected  every  two  years,  a  unicameral  council, 
and  subordinate  officials,  of  whom  the  clerk, 
police  justice,  assessors,  overseer  of  poor,  con- 
stables, sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
justices  of  the  peace  are  elected.  The  other  offi- 
cials arc  appointed  by  the  executive  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  council.  Jamestown  was  set- 
tled in  1810,  laid  out  in  1815,  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  1827,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1886. 
Population,  in  1880,  9357;  in  1890,  16,038;  in 
1900,  22,892. 

JTAKESTOWN.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Stutsman  County,  N.  D.,  100  miles  east  of 
Bismarck,  on  the  .Tames  River,  and  on  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  (Map:  North  Dakota,  G  3). 
It  has  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  a 
fine  court-house.  The  city  is  the  centre  of  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising  interests,  and  there  are 
grain-elevators,  flour-mills,  and  other  industrial 


establishments.     Population,  in  1890,  2296;  io 
1900,  2853. 

JAMESTOWN  WEED.  A  weed  of  the  sola- 
num  family.    See  Stbavonium. 

jiMI,  j&'mi,  NUB-UDDIN  'Abd-ubbahmah, 
(1414-92).  A  Persiali  poet,  renowned  for  his 
romantic,  lyric,  and  mystic  writings,  and  often 
spoken  of  as  the  last  of  the  transcendental  Sufl 
poets.  Jami  was  bom  at  the  small  town  of  Jom, 
near  Herat,  in  Kborassan;  on  this  account  he  is 
known  as  Jami,  although  he  also  plays  upon  his 
name  in  its  significant  sense  as  denoting  that 
he  was  a  mystic  wine-cup  (Pers.  jam,  'cup')  of 
the  divine  love  of  God.  His  education  seems  to 
have  been  excellent,  and  his  guiding  principle  in 
life  was  the  philosophy  of  Sufiism  (q.v.),  with 
all  its  mysticism.  His  poetic  activity  must  have 
begun  early,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of 
works  that  are  his,  besides  others  which  are  at- 
tributed to  him.  Foremost  among  his  works  is  a 
collection  of  seven  poems  entitled  Baft  Aurang, 
'Seven  Stars  of  the  Great  Bear,'  or  'Seven 
Thrones.'  One  of  the  poems  in  this  series  is  the 
tender  love  story  of  Laili  tea  MajnUn;  another, 
the  BaUlmin  tea  Absal,  is  allegorical  and  moral 
in  its  treatment  and  is  known  in  English  through 
Edward  FitrGerald's  version;  a  third,  Yusuf  wa 
Zulaikha,  in  the  same  collection,  is  the  romantic 
tale  of  the  passion  which  Joseph's  beauty  in- 
spired in  Potiphar's  wife.  Jami  is  likewise  the 
author  of  a  well-known  prose  work,  BaharistSn, 
or  'Garden  of  Spring,'  composed  about  1487  to 
give  instruction  to  a  son  bom  to  him  in  his  old 
age.  He  composed  also  three  Diwins,  or  collec- 
tions of  lyrical  poems  and  odes,  written  between 
the  years  1479  and  1491.  His  death  occurred  at 
Herat,  November  9,  1492. 

As  a  poet  Jami's  talent  is  unquestioned;  his 
verse  is  so  polished  and  his  art  so  finished  as  to 
contain  almost  elements  of  weakness  owing  to  its 
refinement  and  perfection.  His  works  are  held 
in  high  esteem  among  the  Persians,  and  some  of 
the  manuscripts  of  his  poems  are  splendid  speci- 
mens of  Oriental  calligraphy  and  illumination. 
His  life  and  personality,  moreover,  seem  to  have 
been  such  as  to  win  the  favor  of  princes  as  well 
as  to  endear  himself  to  the  people  because  of 
his  reputation  for  spiritual  exaltation.  Con- 
sult: Ouseley,  Biographical  Notices  of  Persian 
Poets  (London,  1846)  ;  FitzGerald,  BalAmdn 
and  Ahsdl,  translated  (Boston,  1887),  which  con- 
tains a  sketch  of  Jami's  life  after  Rosenweig; 
Robinson,  Persian  Poets  (Glasgow,  1883)  i  Cos- 
tello.  Rose  Garden  of  Persia  (Boston,  I90I)  ; 
The  BaharistSn  Literally  Translated  (Benares, 
1887),  and  the  comprehensive  references  in  Ethe, 
"Neupersische  Literatur,"  in  Geiger  and  Kuhn, 
Orundriss  der  iranischen  Philologie,  vol.  ii. 
(Strassburg,  1896). 

JAMIESON,  ja'm6-son,  JoHir  (1759-1838). 
A  Scottish  clergyman.  He  was  bora  in  Glasgow, 
studied  for  the  ministry  at  the  university  there, 
and  in  1781  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  congrega- 
tion at  Forfar,  in  connection  with  the  Anti- 
burgher  secession  body.  In  1797  he-  was  called 
to  Edinburgh,  and  in  1820  helped  to  bring  about 
the  union  of  the  burghers  and  the  Antiburghers. 
Ten  years  later  he  retired  from  the  active  labors 
of  the  ministry.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage (1808),  a  work  which  shows  great  learn- 
ing and   industry.     In    1818   he   published  an 
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abridgiiient,  and  in  1825  two  supplementary  toI- 
lunes.  The  book,  while  exceedingly  valuable  in  defi- 
nition and  illustration,  and  in  its  exposition  of 
Scotch  customs,  was  originally  weak  in  its 
philology.  This  defect  was  remedied,  however,  in 
a  revised  edition  (1879-87),  edited  by  Dr.  Long- 
muir  and  Mr.  Donaldson.  It  is  preceded  by  an 
ingenious  dissertation,  in  which  the  writer  en- 
deavors to  prove  that  the  Scottish  language  is 
really  the  Pictish  language,  and  that  the  Picts 
were  not  Celts,  but  Scandinavian  Qoths.  Among 
his  other  publicatimis  are:  Ancient  Culdeeg  of 
lona  (1811)  ;  Bermea  Scythicua,  or  the  Radical 
Affinities  of  the  Oreek  and  Latin  Languages  to 
the  Gothic  ( 1814) ;  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Royal  Palaces  of  Scotland;  Remarks  on  Roic- 
land  Bill's  Journal  (1799). 

JAJSXS,  zbli'va&s',  Jules  CAlestin  (1818- 
86).  An  eminent  French  physicist,  born  at 
Termes,  Ardennes.  He  was  educated  at  Rheims 
and  at  the  Ecole  Kormale  SupCrieure,  taught  at 
Caen,  at  the  College  Bourbon  (now  Lycte  Con- 
dorcet),  and  at  the  Louis  le  Grand,  and  in  1852, 
after  publishing  his  valuable  thesis  on  the  re- 
flection of  light  from  metallic  surfaces  (1847), 
became  professor  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
from  which  he  resigned  in  1881.  On  the  death  of 
Despretz  (1863),  Jamin  succeeded  him  at  the 
Sorbonne.  He  was  elected  to  Pouillet's  place  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  (1868),  of  which  he 
Tvas  secretary,  1884-86,  and  followed  Milne-Ed- 
wards as  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science.  An 
excellent  botanist  and  geologist  and  a  painter  of 
some  skill,  Jamin  was  also  a  versatile  physicist. 
His  contributions  to  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the 
Academy,  numbering  more  than  eighty,  treat  of 
the  critical  point  of  gases,  capillarity,  hygro- 
metry,  compressibility  of  liquids,  and  many  other 
subjects.  But  his  fame  rests  on  special  studies 
in  optics,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  Many  of 
his  articles  deal  with  polarization  and  refrac- 
tion. As  a  result  of  his  theory  of  magnetic 
distribution,  Jamin  devised  (1873)  a  very  power- 
ful magnet,  composed  of  many  laminte,  which 
was  adopted  for  use  in  Gramme's  machine.  The 
Jamin  electric  light  (1879)  has  carbons  side  by 
side,  with  points  down,  one  fixed  and  one  ro- 
tary; in  general  it  resembles  those  devised  by 
Wilde  and  Jablochkoff,  relights  automatically, 
and  casts  a  disadvantageous  shadow.  A  Cours 
de  physique  (with  Boutmy,  4th  ed.  1886-91),  and 
a  Petit  traits  de  physique  (1870),  were  trans- 
lated into  German,  by  MOlIner  and  Recknagel  re- 
spectively. Jamin  published,  besides,  Quelques 
ph^om^es  atmoaph&riques  (1880),  and  wrote 
essays  in  the  Revue  des  Deuw  Mondes. 

JAMITZJEB,  ya'rolts-Sr.  A  family  of  German 
goldsmiths.    See  jAicmTZEB. 

3AMXU,  jtim-mSS'.  A  town  and  fort  in  the 
south  of  Kashmir,  India,  25  miles  north  of  Sial- 
kot  by  rail  (Map:  India,  B  2).  It  was  the  an- 
cient capital  of  a  Rajput  kingdom,  and  it  stands 
amid  the  Himalayas,  on  both  banks  of  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Chenab,  the  town  on  the  right  side, 
and  the  fort  on  the  left.  It  is  the  terminus  of 
a  branch  railway,  and  the  starting-point  of  the 
busv  trade  route  to  Srinagar  and  the  Kashmir 
Vafley.  It  has  interesting  palaces,  temples,  a 
college,  and  a  hospital.  Since  1889  a  modem  sys- 
tem yields  a  good  water-supply.  Population,  in 
1891,  34,542;  in  1901,  36,130. 


JAHNA,   jOm'nA.     A   river  of   India.     Sea 

JUHITA. 

JAMNITZEB,  y&m'nlts-Sr,  JA3S1TZE&,  or 
OASaCZEB^  Wenzel  (1508-85).  A  famous 
goldsmith  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  in 
Vienna.  With  his  brother  Albrecht  he  went  to 
Nuremberg,  and  there  became  a  master  work- 
man in  1534.  His  most  famous  works  are  an 
epergne,  now  at  Frankfort,  a  drinking-bowl 
owned  by  the  (3ennan  Emperor,  and  other  orna- 
mental pieces  in  the  Green  Vaults  at  Dresden, 
and  in  Munich. — Chbistoph  (1563-1618),  pos- 
sibly a  son  of  Wenzel,  is  known  for  a  Orotesken- 
huch  with  his  engravings,  a  silver  vase,  with  the 
triumph  of  Cupid  in  high  relief  (1604),  now  in 
Vienna,  and  a  huge  eagle  at  the  Kremlin  in  Mos- 
cow (1596). 

JAXTS,  zh&'m&N',  Amadib  (c.I530-c.I593). 
A  French  poet,  bom  at  Chaource  (Aube).  He 
was  made  secretary  at  the  Court  of  Charles  IX. 
through  the  influence  of  Ronsard,  and  Sainte- 
Beuve  says  his  friendship  with  this  poet  is  his 
principal  claim  on  our  interest:  He  translated 
the  last  twelve  books  of  the  Iliad,  a  continuation 
of  the  work  begun  by  Hugues  Salel,  and  the  first 
three  books  of  the  Odyssey  (1574),  and  brought 
out  two  volumes  of  poetry,  (Euvres  poitiques 
(1575  and  1584).  His  poems  were  edited  by 
Bmnet  with  a  life  by  Colletet  (Paris,  1879). 

JANAUSCHEX,  y&'nou-shsk,  Fannt,  or 
Fbanziska  (1830-1904).  A  well-known  actress, 
born  at  Prague,  Bohemia,  July  20, 1 830.  From  child- 
hood she  gave  evidence  of  dramatic  talent,  and 
her  first  appearance  was  at  her  native  place.  After 
a  successful  experience  at  Cologne  she  became  es- 
tablished as  leading  actress  at  Frankfort  (1848), 
remaining  till  1860,  when  she  began  a  series  of 
successful  engagements  in  other  German  cities. 
In  1867  she  came  to  America,  playing  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  in  the  German  language.  Re- 
solved to  play  in  English,  she  came  again  to  this 
country  in  1873,  and  very  effectively  presented 
Medea,  Lady  Macbeth,  and  other  tragic  parts. 
She  extended  her  reputation  by  further  tours  in 
Europe  and  Australia,  but  finally  settled  in  the 
United  States,  where  she  appeared  in  less  classic 
representations,  among  them  Meg  Merrilies  and 
The  Great  Diamond  Robbery  (1806-96).  After 
.her  retirement  she  took  up  her  residence  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

JANE  EYBE,  &r.  A  novel  by  (^Hiarlotte 
BrontS  (Currer  Bell)  (1847).  It  is  partly  auto- 
biographical, especially  in  the  school  life  and 
early  career  of  the  heroine,  who,  as  governess  to 
Rochester's  ward,  wins  his  love.  Her  marriage, 
broken  off  by  the  disclosure  of  Rochester's  mad 
wife,  takes  place  after  a  tragedy.  This  strong, 
unconventional  story  made  the  author  famous, 
and  is  deemed  her  masterpiece. 

JANES,  Edmund  Stoker  (1807-76).  An 
American  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  born  at  Sheffield,  Mass.;  was 
brought  up  in  Connecticut;  taught  school  there 
and  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  1830  left  the  study  of 
law  for  the  Methodist  ministry.  He  preached 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  after  several 
years'  service  as  financial  secretary  of  Dickinson 
College,  was  chosen,  in  1840,  to  a  like  position 
in  the  American  Bible  Society.  Four  years  after- 
wards he  was  elected  bishop.  He  represented  the 
American  Church  abroad,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  Methodist  missions  in  Europe,  and 
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took  a  prominent  part  in  the  reconstruction  of 
his  Church  after  the  Civil  War.  He  died  in 
New  York  City. 

JATSTK  SHOKE.  (1)  A  tragedy  by  Chettle 
and  Day  (1603),  founded  on  the  story  of  the 
beautiful  and  unfortunate  mistress  of  Edward 
IV.  (2)  A  tragedy  by  Nicholas  Rowe  (1714), 
which  was  popular  for  a  long  time  and  furnished 
one  of  Mrs.   Siddons's  leading  rOles. 

J'ANES'VIIjLE.  a  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Rock  County,  Wis.,  71  miles  west  by  south 
of  Milwaukee,  on  the  Rock  River,  and  on  tho 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  Saint  Paul  railroads  (Map:  Wiscon- 
sin, D  6).  It  is  built  partly  on  level  and  partly 
on  elevated  ground,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  public  library,  court- 
house, city  hall,  high  school,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings  are  all  worthy  of  mention.  The 
city  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region, 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  tobacco,  grown  in 
the  vicinity,  and  manufactures  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  boots  and  shoes,  foimtain  pens,  agricul- 
tural implements,  furniture,  and  carriages.  Set- 
tled about  1837,  Janesville  was  incorporated  in 
1853,  the  charter  of  that  year,  as  subsequently 
amended,  providing  for  a  government  vested 
in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  unicameral 
council,  with  subordinate  administrative  officials 
as  follows :  Directors  of  the  public  library,  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  coun- 
cil; street  commissioners,  city  engineer,  and 
assessors,  elected  by  the  council ;  board  of  edu- 
cation, city  clerk,  treasurer,  attorney,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  sealer  of  weights  and  measures, 
chosen  by  popular  election;  and  fire  and  police 
departments,  appointed  under  civil-service  rules. 
Population,  in  1890,  10,836;  in  1900,  13,185. 

JAITET,  zhft'nft',  Paul  (1823-99).  A  French 
philosophical  writer,  born  in  Paris,  and  educated 
at  the  Ecole  Normale.  He  was  lecturer  on  phi- 
losophy at  Bourges  (1845-48),  was  then  professor 
at  the  University  of  Strassburg  until  1857,  at 
the  Lyc€e  Louis  le  Grand  in  Paris,  and  in  1864- 
97  at  the  Sorbonne,  succeeding  Caro.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1864.  In 
general  he  advocated  the  principles  of  Cousin. 
His  peculiarity  was  a  conciliatory  method,  seeing 
in  various  philosophic  systems  not  oppositions, 
but  mere  developments  of  truth;  but  his  eclec- 
ticism is  very  strongly  affected  by  his  spiritual- 
istic bias.  His  numerous  works  include  his  His- 
toire  de  la  science  politique  dans  ses  rapports 
avec  la  morale  (1860  and  1872);  La  famille: 
Letons  de  philosophie  morale  ( 1865),  crowned  by 
the  Academy;  Philosophie  du  bonheur  (1862, 
1873)  ;  Le  mat^rialisme  contemporain  en  Alle- 
magne  (1864)  ;  Les  prohUmes  du  XlXime  siMe 
(1872,  1873);  Saint-Simon  (1872);  Les  causes 
finales  (French,  1874;  Eng.,  1883);  Philosophie 
de  la  Revolution  frantaise  (1875)  ;  Les  maitres 
de  la  pensie  moderne  ( 1883 )  ;  Les  origines  du 
socialisme  contemporain  (1883);  Vic/or  Cousin 
et  son  oeuvre  (1885)  ;  La  philosophie  de  Lamen- 
nais  (1890)  ;  F6nelon  (1892)  ;  and  Principes  de 
mitaphysique  et  de  psychologic  (1896).. 

TAm/WAY,  Edwabd  Gamaliel  (1841  —  ). 
An  American  physician,  born  near  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  He  was  graduated  from  Rutgers 
College  in  1860,  and  received  his  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York  City   (medical  department 


of  Columbia  College),  in  1864,  having  served  as 
acting  medical  cadet  in  the  United  States  Army 
Hospital  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  from  1862  to  1863. 
Dr.  Janeway  served  on  the  resident  staff  of  Char- 
ity Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York  City, 
during  1864,  and  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  from  1864  to  1866.  He  then  established 
himself  in  private  practice  in  New  York  City  and 
soon  became  a  consultant  of  eminence,  especially 
in  the  diseases  of  the  organs  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen.  For  several  years,  beginning  in  1867, 
he  was  curator  and  pathologist  to  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital. Janeway's  career  as  a  teacher  of  medicine 
began  in  1872,  when  he  was  elected  instructor  in 
pathological  anatomy  in  the  medical  department 
of  New  York  University.  In  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College  he  was  professor  of  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics  from  1873  to  1876;  pro- 
fessor of  pathological  anatomy  from  1876  to 
1881;  associate  professor  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  medicine  from  1881  to  1884,  and  full 
professor  from  1884  to  1891.  Six  years  later  he 
resumed  his  connection  with  the  college  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  to  consolidate  it  with  the 
medical  department  of  New  York  University,  and 
became  professor  of  clinical  medicine  and  presi- 
dent of  the  faculty.  In  1898  he  became  dean  of 
the  combined  schools  and  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  University-Bellevue  Medical  College.  He 
rendered  important  professional  services  as  visit- 
ing or  consulting  physician  to  a  number  of  hos- 
pitals in  New  York  City,  and  was  president  of 
the  Pathological  Society,  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  and  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Physicians.  From  1875  to  1881  he  was  com- 
missioner of  health  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

JANICULXTM,  or  Mons  Janiculus.  A  long 
ridge  or  hill  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tiber  at 
Rome,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  300  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  name  is  derived  by  tradition  from 
Janus,  King  of  the  aborigines,  who  founded  a 
city  on  the  hill  opposite  to  the  Capitoline,  then 
occupied  by  Saturn.  From  its  argillaceous  for- 
mation it  shares  with  the  Vatican  Hill  the  name 
of  monti  della  creta.  It  was  anciently  called 
Mons  Aureus,  from  the  golden  color  of  its  sands, 
whence  the  modern  name  Montorio.  The  com- 
manding position  of  the  hill  led  to  its  early  for- 
tification by  the  kings  of  Rome;  but  it  was  not 
included  in  the  city  until  the  time  of  Augustus, 
who  made  it  the  fourteenth  quarter,  under  the 
name  of  Regio  Transtiberina,  now  Trastevere. 
In  early  times  it  was  connected  with  the  east 
bank  only  by  the  Sublician  Bridge,  which  was 
supplemented  in  B.C.  181  by  the  iEmilian  Bridge, 
and  in  a.d.  366  by  the  Bridge  of  Valentirtian,  rep- 
resented by  the  modem  Ponte  Sisto.  The  hill 
commands  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  of 
Rome. 

JAMIN,  ihft'nfiN'.  Jules  (1804-74).  A  French 
critic,  bom  at  Saint-Etienne,  February  16,  1804. 
Besides  his  journalistic  cleverness,  Janin  was 
skillful  as  a  novelist  in  knowing  what  the  public 
would  like  next.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  the  individualistic  vagaries  of  ro- 
manticism, both  in  his  style  and  thought.  His 
earlier  novels  are  ultra -romantic  and  trivial; 
the  later  ones,  such  as  La  religieuse  de  Toulouse 
(18.50)  or  Oaiett's  champdtres  (1851),  are  never 
natural,  but  often  charming.  His  best  journal- 
istic papers  are  collected  in  a  Hi^toire  de  la 
littirature  dramatique. 
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7ASINA,  y&'ni-nA,  or  YAITEKA.  A  town 
of  Albania,  European  Turkey,  capital  of  a  vilayet 
of  the  same  name,  situated  near  the  Grecian  fron- 
tier, on  the  Lake  of  Janina  (Map:  Turkey  in 
Europe,  C  6).  The  Bplendid  buildings  of  the  old 
city  are  now  in  a  state  of  decline,  and  very  little 
is  left  of  the  strong  fortifications.  There  are 
still,  however,  a  number  of  mosques,  churches, 
synagogues,  a  Greek  gymnasium,  a  library,  and  a 
hospital.  The  chief  products  are  gold-ware  and 
•ilk  goods,  which  are  manufactured  and  exported 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Janina  is  the  seat  of  a 
Turkish  Governor-General  and  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean consular  representatives.  Population  esti- 
mated at  26,000,  including  about  15,000  Greeks 
and  about  2500  Jews.  Janina  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century,  when  it  formed  a  part 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  During  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Normans,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Turkey  in 
1430,  in  whose  possession  it  has  since  I'emained. 

TANITSCHEK,  y^ni-ch^,  Eubebt  (1846- 
93).  An  Aiutrian  writer  on  art  history,  bom  at 
Troppau,  Silesia.  He  studied  at  the  university 
at  Gratz  from  1868  to  1873,  then  pursued  art 
historical  studies  in  Italy  until  1877,  when  he 
was  appointed  custodian  of  the  Austrian  Museum 
of  Art  and  Industry  in  Vienna.  Afterwards 
he  became  professor,  successively,  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Prague  (1879),  Strassburg  (1881),  and 
Leipzig  (1891).  His  valuable  researches  in  the 
history  of  Italian  and  German  art  resulted  in 
the  publication  of:  Die  Oeaellschaft  der  Renais- 
tOMoe  in  Italien  und  die  Kunat  (1879);  Zwei 
Btudien  zur  Oetckichte  der  karolingiachen  Ualerei 
(1885)  ;  the  important  "Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Malerei,"  in  Grote's  Oeschichte  der  deutschen 
Kuntt  ( 1890)  ;  Dante*  Kunstlehre  und  Oiottos 
Kunat  (1892);  and  the  biographies  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Paolo  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and  other 
Italian  masters  in  Dohme's  Kunat  und  Kiinstler. 
— ^His  wife,  Mabie  ( 1859 — ) ,  was  bom  in  Vienna. 
After  her  husband's  death  she  settled  in  Berlin, 
and  became  known  as  a  poet  and  novelist.  Among 
her  principal  works  may  be  mentioned :  Im  Kampf 
om  die  Zukunft  (1887),  an  epic  poem;  Oesatn- 
melte  Oedichte  (1892)  ;  Aus  alten  Zeiten  (1900)  ; 
and  the  novels  and  tales  Lichthungrige  Leute 
(1802),  Oott  hat  es  geujollt  (1895),  Frauenkraft 
(1900),  and  Barter  Bieg  (1901). 

JAKXTTAT,  Ha'n«-wl'.  A  town  of  Panay, 
Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Iloilo,  situated 
in  a  beautiful  valley  among  the  mountains  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  about  20  miles  north- 
west of  Iloilo  (Map:  Philippine  Islands,  G  9). 
Population,  in  1898,  28,740.  It  was  founded  in 
1578,  under  the  name  of  Matagub. 

JAKI7AKTTW,  or  TAITISSABIES  (OF.  jan^ 
nittaire,  Fr.  janisaaire,  It.  giannizzero,  from 
Turk.  yeHicheri,  new  troops,  from  j/c*!'.  "ew  + 
At.  aakar,  army,  soldier).  A  Turkish  military 
force  first  instituted  by  Orkhan  (1326-59),  the 
son  and  successor  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the 
Ottoman  Turkish  Empire,  who  levied  from  the 
conquered  Christian  peoples  a  systematic  tribute 
of  young  children.  These  tribute  children,  always 
the  healthiest  and  strongest,  were  trained  under 
Mohammedan  tutelage,  and,  together  with  Chris- 
tian captives  taken  in  war  and  Turkish  subjects 
attracted  by  the  special  privileges  offered,  con- 
stituted a  special  corps  of  picked  troops,  which 
was  thus  composed  of  many  nationalities.     In 


turn  it  became  the  bulwark  of  the  Empire,  and, 
like  the  Roman  pretorians  and  Riusian  streltsi, 
a  dictatorial  power.  The  corps  was  more  per- 
fectly organized  by  Amurath  I.  after  1360,  when 
its  strength  was  raised  to  about  12,000.  After 
the  sixteenth  century  the  drafting  of  Christian 
children  and  captives  ceased,  and  the  corps  was 
recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment.  There  were 
two  classes  of  janizaries,  one  a  standing  force, 
garrisoned  in  Constantinople  and  the  chief  towns 
and  varying  in  number  from  25,000  to  100,000, 
the  other  a  trained  militia  known  as  jamaks, 
scattered  throughout  all  the  towns  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  numbering  from  300,000  to  400,000. 
The  janizaries  proper  were  divided  into  ortas  or 
regiments.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  force  was 
the  aga,  whose  power  extended  to  life  and  death, 
for  the  janizaries  were  always  ready  to  break 
out  into  deeds  of  violence  if  their  pay  or  per- 
quisites were  withheld.  In  times  of  peace  they 
acted  as  a  police  force.  They  served  on  foot, 
generally  formed  the  reserves  of  the  Turkish 
Army,  and  were  noted  for  the  wild  impetuosity  of 
their  attack.  The  Sultan's  bodyguard  was  formed 
of  them.  They  became  in  the  course  of  time  very 
unruly,  and  their  history  abounds  in  conspiracies, 
assassinations  of  sultans,  viziers,  and  agas,  and 
atrocities  of  every  kind ;  so  that  by  degrees  they 
became  more  dangerous  to  the  sultans  than  any 
foreign  enemies.  Attempts  were  made  by  sev- 
eral sultans  to  reform  or  dissolve  the  corps,  Jbut 
they  were  always  unsuccessful.  The  reforms  of 
Sultan  Mahmud  II.  (q.v.)  were  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  janizaries,  especially  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  army  on  the  European  model.  Thia 
opposition  broke  forth  in  open  revolt,  and  on 
.Tune  15,  1825,  Mahmud  ordered  the  flag  of  the 
Prophet  to  be  unrolled  and  the  Faithful  to  be 
arrayed  against  the  mutinous  corps.  The  jani- 
zaries, deserted  by  their  aga  and  other  principal 
officers,  were  dfefeated,  with  the  loss  of  16,000 
men;  their  barracks  were  burned,  6000  to  8000 
of  them  being  killed  in  the  assault  or  destroyed 
by  the  flames.  A  proclamation  of  June  17,  1826, 
declared  the  janizary  force  dissolved.  All  op- 
position was  defeated  with  bloodshed.  Thousands 
were  put  to  death,  and  more  than  20,000  were 
banished.  In  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constan- 
tinople are  150  life-size  figures  illustrating  th« 
appearance  of  these  famous  troops. 

JANIZABT  MUSIC.  A  term  applied  to  music 
produced  by  a  combination  of  shrill  wood  wind 
instruments,  various  kinds  of  drums,  and  tri- 
angles. 

JAlTKd,  yOo'kO,  Padi,  von  (1856—).  An 
Hungarian  pianist,  and  inventor  of  the  'Jankd 
keyboard.'  He  was  bom  at  Totis,  Hungary,  and 
studied  music  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  the 
piano  with  Ehrlich  in  Berlin,  and  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  his  hands,  he  had  great  trouble  in  play- 
ing music  which  involved  octaves,  and  he  turned 
his  attention  to  constructing  a  keyboard  which 
would  obviate  the  difficulty. 

JAJSTKd  (ySpTcd)  KEYBOABD.  A  key- 
board for  the  pianoforte  invented  by  Paul  von 
JankO  (q.v.)  in  1882.  This  was  introduced  to  the 
English  public  in  1888,  and  in  New  York  in  Octo- 
ber, 1890.  The  Jankft  keyboard  consists  of  six 
rows  or  banks  of  keys,  placed  in  a  semicircle  and 
presenting  a  fan-like  appearance.  Each  note  has 
three  different  keys,  one  lower  than  the  other 
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and  attached  to  a  key-lever,  so  that  each  key 
may  be  struck  in  three  different  rows.  Six  paral- 
lel rows  of  whole-tone  intervals  are  thus  pro- 
duced. The  keyboard  slants,  the  keys  are  round- 
ed on  both  sides,  and  the  sharps  and  flats  are 
distinguished  by  black  bands.  A  freer  use  of  the 
fingers  is  claimed  than  with  the  accepted  key- 
board. By  reason  of  the  many  rows,  the  hand 
can  maintain  its  natural  position  with  the  long 
fingers  on  the  upper  notes  and  the  shorter  ones 
on  the  lower.  All  scales  and  chords  have  uni- 
form fingering,  the  relative  position  being  the 
same  in  all  keys,  and  the  only  necessary  change 
is  to  raise  or  lower  the  entire  hand.  The  octave 
is  brought  within  the  stretch  of  the  sixth  on  the 
ordinary  keyboard,  and  half  tones  may  be  played 
l^ato  with  one  finger.  The  new  keyboard  can 
be  adapted  to  any  pianoforte,  grand,  upright,  or 
square,  without  harm  to  the  instrument.  Chro- 
matic scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves  can 
be  executed  with  as  much  facility  as  the  ordi- 
nary scale  on  the  ordinary  pianoforte,  because 
one  performer  can  produce  effects  that  now  are 
obtainable  only  in  four-hand  playing. 

JAK  KAYEK  (yttn  mi'en)  ISLAND.  A 
volcanic  island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  situated  be- 
tween latitudes  70°  49'  and  71°  9'  N.  and  betwe«i 
longitudes  7°  53'  and  9°  S'  W.,  about  220  miles 
north-northeast  of  Iceland  (Map:  Arctic  Re- 
gions, J  6).  It  is  oblong  in  shape,  and  has  an 
area  of  about  160  square  miles.  The  surface 
is  generally  mountainous,  and  reaches  in  the 
extinct  volcano,  Beerenberg,  in  the  north,  an 
altitude  of  6000  feet  or  more.  There  are  some 
active  volcanoes  on  the  island,  and  a  number  of 
glaciers.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  some- 
what less  than  28°  F.  The  island  has  no  per- 
manent population,  but  is  occasionally  visited  by 
sealers  from  Scotland  and  Norway.  In  1882-83 
Jan  Mayen  Island  was  the  seat  of  an  Austrian 
meteorological  station.  Probably  sighted  by  Hud- 
son in  1607,  the  island  was  rediscovered  in  1611 
by  Jan  Mayen,  after  whom  it  is  named. 

JAUUOT,  zhftN'mA',  Aitne  Frait^ois  Louis 
(1816-02).  A  French  painter.  He  was  bom  in 
Lyons,  and  studied  there,  and  in  Paris  under 
Ingres.  After  making  his  d6but  at  the  Salon 
vith  a  religious  painting  (1840),  he  began  at 
Lyons  the  production  of  a  large  fresco  called 
"La  Cine"  (1845),  and  afterwards  painted 
others  that  may  be  seen  in  Bordeaux,  Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye,  Toulon,  and  elsewhere.  But 
his  most  ambitious  work  is  "Le  poimer  de  I'&me," 
a  series  of  mystical  compositions,  upon  which 
he  worked  for  ten  years,  writing  also  an  ex- 
planatory poem.  M.  Janmot  is  best  known  as  a 
painter  of  religious  subjects,  but  he  also  wrote 
an  interesting  book.  Opinion  d'un  artiste  aur 
I'art  (1887). 

JANNES,  jan'ez,  AND  TAUBSES,  jllm'brez, 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  Mahbres. 
According  to  an  apocryphal  legend,  the  names  of 
two  Egyptian  magicians  who  were  selected  as 
most  capable  of  resisting  Moses  (cf.  Ex.  vii.  11, 
etc.;  II.  Tim.  iii.  8).  The  origin  of  the  legend 
is  uncertain.  The  names  are  Hebrew,  and  their 
frequent  mention  in  Jewish  literature  {Targtim 
of  Jonathan,  Talmud,  etc.)  evidences  the  wide 
currency  of  the  story  in  Jewish  circles.  It  was 
also  known  to  pagan  writers,  possibly  as  early  as 
Fliny.     According  to  Origen  and  the  Decretum 


Oelaaii,  there  was  an  apocryphal  book  of  Jannes 
and  Jambres.  Urigen  supposed  that  Paul  de- 
pended on  this  for  the  statement  in  II.  Timothy, 
though  the  Apostle  may  have  alluded  only  to  a 
well-known  story  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
without  being  acquainted  with  the  book. 

JAKNET,  zh&'n&',  Ciauoio  (1844-94).  A 
French  publicist,  bom  in  Paris.  He  studied 
for  the  bar,  and  afterwards  became  professor 
of  political  economy  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
Paris.  His  works  include:  De  I'^tat  prisent  et 
de  Vavenir  dea  aaaociationa  coop&rativea  ( 1867 ) ; 
L'Intemationale  et  If  queation  aociale  (1871); 
Lea  inatitutiona  aooialea  et  le  droit  civile  A  Sparte 
(1874);  Lea  Etats-Vnia  contemporaina  (1875; 
4th  ed.  1888),  an  important  work;  Lea  aociitia 
secriies  (1876);  Lea  pr4curaeurs  de  la  frano- 
mafonnerie  (1887);  Z/e  socialiame  d'itat  et  la 
riforme  aociale  (1889)  ;  and  Le  capital,  la  api- 
oulation  et  la  finance  au  XlXime  siicle  (1892). 
In  theory  Jannet  was  a  disciple  of  Le  Play. 

TAK'NET,  Samuel  Maophebson  (1801-80). 
An  American  Quaker  preacher  and  historical 
biographer,  bom  in  Loudoun  CJounty,  Va.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Hickaite  Society  of  Friends, 
a  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  (1869),  and 
the  author  of  a  poem  The  Country  Sohoolkovae 
(1825),  as  well  as  Conversationa  on  Religioua 
Subjecta  (1835)  ;  Biatorical  Bketch  of  the  Chria- 
tian  Church  (1847)  ;  Life  of  Penn  (1852)  ;  Life 
of  Fom  (1855)  ;  and  History  of  the  Religioua 
Society  of  Friends  from  Its  Rise  to  1828  (1867). 

JAKaW,  ja'nfiv,  Matthias  VON  (T-1394).  A 
precursor  of  Huss.  Of  his  early  history  little 
19  known.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Prague,  and  spent  six  years  at  the  University 
of  Paris.  Visiting  Home,  he  was  appointed  in 
1381  canon  and  confessor  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Prague,  and  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  office  until  his  death.  In  his  book,  Regula 
Veteria  et  Jlovi  Teatamenti.  he  alleges  the  cor- 
ruption of.  the  Church  in  all  its  parts,  and  ex- 
plains the  causes  of  it.  He  died  in  1394,  and 
sixteen  years  later  his  works  were  bumed  with 
those  of  Wiclif. 

JAire,  yllns,  Ankeke  or  Annetjk  (M663). 
An  early  Dutch  colonist  of  New  Netherland,  fa- 
mous because  of  lawsuits  concerning  her  farm 
between  her  heirs  and  the  corporation  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York  City.  She  emigrated  from 
Holland  to  New  Netherland  with  Ijer  husband, 
Roeloff  Jansen,  in  1630.  In  1636  the  latter  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  62  acres  of  land  on  Manhattan 
Island,  extending  from  the  present  Warren  Street 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Desbrosses  Street,  and 
lying  between  Broadway  and  the  Hudson  River. 
Soon  afterwards  Jansen  died,  and  she  married 
the  Dutch  dominie  Everardus  Bogardus  (q.v.). 
In  1654,  after  her  husband's  death',  she  secured 
a  patent  to  the  farm  in  her  own  name,  and  later 
removed  to  Albany,  where  she  died,  leaving  her 
property  to  be  divided  among  her  eight  surviving 
children.  After  the  English  had  taken  posses- 
sion, in  1664,  all  property-holders  were  required 
to  secure  new  titles  for  their  lands.  Accordingly, 
the  heirs  secured  a  new  patent  for  the  farm  from 
Governor  NicoUs,  on  March  27,  1667.  Four  years 
later,  March  9,  1671,  the  property  was  sold  to 
Governor  Lovelace,  all  of  the  heirs  signing  the 
deed  of  transfer  except  the  wife  and  child  of  Cor-, 
nelius  Bogardus,  a  son  of  Anneke  and  her  second 
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husband,  who  had  died  in  1666.  It  is  largely 
upon  this  omission  that  the  subsequent  suits  have 
been  based.  Upon  the  recall  of  Governor  Lovelace 
(g.v.),  the  Government  confiscated  the  Jans  farm, 
and  subsequently  granted  it  to  Trinity  Church 
by  a  patent  sealed  on  November  23,  1705.  In 
1749  Cornelius  Brower,  a  descendant  of  the  Cor- 
nelius Bogardus  whose  heirs  had  not  signed,  took 
forcible  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  farm,  and 
on  being  evicted  began  an  action  against  Trinity 
Church,  which  was  decided  against  bim.  In 
17S7  be  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt. 
Another  Cornelius  Bogardus  took  possession 
of  part  of  the  estate  in  1784,  and  held  it 
until  he  was  evicted  by  the  courts  ip  1786.' 
His  son  John  brought  suit  in  1830  to  se- 
cure one-thirtieth  of  the  farm  and  a  proportion- 
ate share  of  back  rents.  In  order  to  secure  the 
money  necessary  to  carry  on  this  suit,  he  sent 
circulars  to  all  the  descendants  of  Anneke  Jans 
asking  them  to  contribute,  which  they  did  most 
liberally  udtil  1847,  when  judgment  was  again 
given  for  the  church.  Since  then  there  have  been 
several  other  suits  brought  by  the  heirs,  but 
they  have  been  uniformly  decided  in  favor  of  the 
defendants.  Consult:  Nash,  Anneke  Jans  Bogar- 
dus: Her  Farm,  and  Eow  it  became  the  Property 
of  Trinity  Church,  Neto  York  (New  York,  1896)  ; 
Bandford's  Chancery  Reports  (vol.  iv.,  pp.  633- 
672)  ;  Schuyler's  Colonial  New  York  (vol.  ii.) ; 
and  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  for  May,  1885. 

TAHS,  Jansbn  ^nkei.  An  Austrian  histo- 
rian of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  wrote  a 
M'eltdhronik,  entirely  worthless  as  history,  but 
containing  many  anecdotes  and  tales,  which  give 
it  a  certain  literary  value  (edited  by  Strauch  in 
Monumenta  Oermania  Bistorica,  vol.  ii.,  part  i., 
1891),  and  a  FUrstenbuch  (edited  by  Ranch  in 
Seriptores  Rerum  Austriacarum,  vol.  i.,  1790), 
which,  though  equally  unscientific,  describes  the 
reigns  of  the  Austrian  dukes  Leopold  VII.  and 
Fr«lerick  the  Quarrelsome  with  a  good  deal  of 
picturesqueness  and  vigor. 

JAVSEH,  yftn'sen,  OLAfJs  (1714-78).  A 
Swedish  naturalist,  bom  at  Christianstadt.  He 
went  to  Germany  for  his  education,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  Tubingen  University.  Thence 
ne  went  to  a  similar  position  at  Copenhagen,  and 
in  1764  he  was,  ordered  by  the  Danish  Government 
to  make  researches  in  South  America,  but  his 
travels  extended  north  to  Central  America  and 
Florida.  His  published  works  include:  Den 
Oeist  in  den  Ifaturvidenskaben  og  naturens  almin- 
delige  laere  { 1773)  ;  Jfeue  Reisen  durch  Brasilien 
und  Peru  (1775)  ;  Jfeue  Reisen  durch  Louisiana.^ 
und  Jfueva  Espafla  (1776)  ;  Anmarkningar  ons 
Bistoria  Tfaturalis  oeh  climated  af  Tfye  England 
«g  Nye  Spanien  (1778). 

TAHKENISK.  The  name  applied  to  the  doc- 
trines of  a  party  in  the  Church  of  France  which 
led  to  bitter  controversies  in  the  last  half  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  a  combination  of  three  differ- 
ent tendencies.  On  the  more  abstnise  theological 
side,  it  derived  from  the  doctrines  of  Jansenius, 
Bishop  of  Ypres,  on  the  question  of  grace,  and 
took  its  name  from  him ;  a  second  equally  strong 
tendency  carried  the  Jansenists  into  opposition 
to  the  current  practice  in  regard  to  the  sacra- 
ments and  the  spiritual  life,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  influence  of  the  Abbe  de  Saint-C^ran; 
while  a  third  characteristic  was  a  spirit  of  oppo- 


sition to  the  Government  which  made  them  the 
legitimate  heirs  of  the  Fronde.  The  first  two 
tendencies  found  determined  opponents  in  the 
Jesuits,  whose  stand  on  the  question  of  grace 
and  whose  practice  in  moral  theology  was  at- 
tacked by  them;  and  the  third  brought  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party  into,  conflict  with  the  absolute 
monarchy  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Reformation,  with  its  special  doctrines  as 
to  original  sin  and  justification,  had  tended  to 
recall  attention  to  the  difficult  questions  of  grace 
and  man's  free  will.  Since  the  famous  contro- 
versy in  the  fifth  century  between  Saint  Augus- 
tine on  one  side  and  Pelagius  and  John  Cassian 
on  the  other,  the  doctrines  of  the  latter,  who 
-exaggerated  the  part  played  by  the  human  will 
(see  Free  Will)  at  the  expense  of  divine  grace, 
bad  taken  their  place  in  the  list  of  heresies,  whilu 
that  of  Saint  Augustine  had  held  the  field. 
Adopted  by  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Do- 
minicans in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  op- 
posed to  some  extent  by  the  Franciscan  Duns 
Scotus,  and  became  a  constant  source  of  contro- 
versy between  the  two  Orders.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  discussion  became  more  violent,  es- 
pecially at  the  University  of  Louvain,  where 
Michel  de  Bay,  known  as  Baius,  taught  what  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  Augustinian  doctrine,  but  was 
actually  a  violent  exaggeration  of  it,  not  a  littlo 
resembling  that  of  Calvin.  At  the  same  time  the 
University  of  Salamanca  was  agitated  by  cognate 
questions,  and  the  theses  of  the  Dominican  BaSez 
and  the  Jesuit  Molina  arrayed  the  Orders 
against  each  other.  Clement  VIII.  established  ti 
special  congregation  called  De  Aumiliis  Qratice, 
to  consider  these  questions,  but  his  successor, 
Paul  v.,  finally,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  forbade 
the  two  parties  to  accuse  each  other  of  heresy, 
thus  leaving  the  question,  in  a  sense,  open. 

The  publication,  in  1640,  of  the  Augustinus  of 
Jansenius  (q.v.),  added  new  vigor  to  the  con- 
troversy. Its  theories  about  the  relation  of 
grace  to  human  nature,  singularly  close  to  Cal- 
vin's views,  were  immediately  attacked  by  the 
Jesuits.  By  the  bull  In  eminenti  of  1642,  Urban 
VIII.  confirmed  the  prohibition  of  it  by  the  In- 
quisition as  contravening  the  decree  of  Paul  V. 
and  as  renewing  some  of  the  condemned  proposi- 
tions of  Baius.  But  this  did  not  put  an  end  to 
its  influence.  Jansenius's  friend,  Saint'Cyran. 
had  succeeded  in  grouping  around  him  at  Port- 
Royal  a  community  imbued  with  similar  doc- 
trines; it  was  small  in  numbers,  but  strong  in 
personal  character.  Besides  Antoine  Amauld, 
who  became  the  leader  of  the  party  on  Saint- 
Cyran's  death  in  1643,  and  others  of  his  family, 
it  included  the  learned  Lemattre  de  Sacy,  the 
moralist  Nicole,  the  preacher  Singlin,  and  Pascal. 
In  1643  Amauld,  in  his  book  De  la  frfquente 
communion,  attacked  the  practice  of  the  Jesuits 
in  regard  to  the  sacraments ;  and  later,  Pascal,  in 
his  celebrated  Lettres  d  un  provincial  (1656-57), 
with  the  most  brilliant  irony  but  with  very  little 
regard  for  the  rules  of  fair  controversy,  made  an 
onslaught  on  their  moral  theology.  But  the  so- 
ciety pursued  its  end.  It  had  a  certain  number 
of  propositions  from  the  Augustinus  submitted 
to  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris,  and  five  of 
them  were  eventually  presented  to  the  Holy  See 
for  judgment,  by  eighty-eight  bishops.  By  the 
bull  Cum  occasione  of  May  31.  1663,  Innocent  X. 
declared  these  five  heretical.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows:     (1)   Certain  commandments  of  God  are 
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impoasible  to  just  persons  even  desiring  and 
endeavoring  to  keep  them,  according  to  the 
strength  which  they  then  possess;  and  such 
grace  as  would  render  them  possible  is  lacking 
to  them.  (2)  In  the  state  of  fallen  nature  in- 
ternal grace  is  never  resisted.  (3)  In  order  to 
merit  and  demerit  in  the  state  of  fallen  nature, 
freedom  from  necessity  is  not  required  of  man, 
but  it  suffices  that  there  be  freedom  from  con- 
straint. (4)  The  Semi-Pelagians  admitted  the 
necessity  of  internal  prevenient  grace  for  each 
separate  act,  and  even  for  the  beginning  of  faith ; 
their  heresy  consisted  in  this,  that  they  con- 
sidered that  grace  to  be  such  as  the  will  of  man 
might  either  resist  or  obey.  (5)  It  is  a  Semi- 
Pelagian  error  to  say  that  Christ  died  or  shed 
His  blood  for  all  men  absolutely. 

The  Jansenists  attempted  to  evade  the  force 
of  this  bull  by  contending  that  the  five  proposi- 
tions were  not  found  in  the  AugtutinuB,  or  at 
least  not  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  con- 
demned, and  pointed  out  that  Papal  infallibility 
(q.v.)  did  not  extend  to  questions  of  fact;  there- 
fore, they  maintained,  the  book  was  not  really 
condemned.  The  propositions  may  not  have  been 
there — Louis  XIV.  commissioned  the  Comte  de 
Grammont  to  read  the  book  and  see  if  they  were, 
and  the  witty  courtier  reported  that  if  they  were, 
they  were  there  incognito— but  it  was  indispu- 
table that  they  represented  the  very  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  Jansenist  position.  Alexander 
VII.  renewed  their  condemnation,  declaring  ex- 
pressly that  they  were  found  in  the  book,  and 
condemned  in  the  sense  there  given  to  them. 
I4iter,  he  drew  up  a  formulary  to  be  signed  by 
all  the  bishops  and  religious  of  France,  in  these 
terms:  "I  submit  myself  sincerely  to  the  con- 
stitution of  our  holy  Father  Innocent  X.,  and  I 
condemn  with  heart  and  mouth  the  doctrine  of 
the  five  propositions  of  Cornelius  Jansenius, 
which  the  Pope  and  bishops  have  condemned — 
a  doctrine  which  is  not  that  of  Saint  Augustine, 
whom  Jansenius  has  ill  explained,  and  is  con- 
trary to  the  true  meaning  of  that  great  doctor." 
The  community  of  Port-Royal  refused  to  sign,  in 
spite  of  Bossuet's  persuasions  and  severe  pres- 
sure from  the  Government;  and  four  bishops 
were  willing  to  sign  only  with  a  reservation  that 
they  believed  themselves  to  owe  nothing  more 
than  'respectful  silence'  to  a  decision  of  the 
Church  in  matters  of  fact.  They  were  about  to 
be  deposed,  when  Clement  IX.  came  to  the  pon- 
tifical throne  in  1667.  After  complicated  nego- 
tiations, the  new  Pope  managed  to  arrange  a 
compromise  (1668)  ;  and  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, which  lasted  for  thirty- four  years,  was 
known  as  the  'Clementine  Peace.' 

During  this  period  the  Jansenists  strengthened 
themselves  in  a  number  of  dioceses  and  in  some 
religious  Orders,  insisting  especially  upon  strict- 
ness io  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
Their  whole  attitude,  in  fact,  moral,  dogmatic, 
and  political,  had  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  English  Puritans  of  a  generation 
earlier.  On  Amauld's  death  in  1694,  the  former 
Oratorian  Quesnel  (q.v.)  succeeded  to  the  leader- 
ship. The  controversy  once  more  revived  in  an 
acute  form,  with  the  celebrated  'Case  of  Con- 
science,' by  which  the  Jansenists  subtly  endeav- 
ored to  make  their  doctrines  appear  approved. 
Clement  XI.,  however,  reiterated  the  disapproval 
of  his  predecessors  in  1703.  and  by  the  bull 
Vineam  Domini  of  1705.    The  French  Parlements, 


among  the  legal  minds  of  which  Jansenism  found 
many  supporters,  refused  to  accept  the  brief 
UniverH  Dominici  by  which,  in  1708,  the  Pope 
condemned  Quesnel's  Riflewiona  morales;  and 
the  weak  character  of  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  gave  them  courage.  Louis,  who 
persistently  disliked  them  as  preventing  the  real- 
iisation  of  his  ideal  of  perfect  unity  in  Church  and 
State,  asked  the  Pope  definitely  to  put  an  end 
to  these  confusions.  After  two  years'  further 
investigation,  Clement  XI.  issued  the  constitu- 
tion Vnigenitui,  which  condemned  101  proposi- 
tions taken  from  Quesnel's  works.  Cardinal  de 
Noailles  and  fifteen  other  bishops  made  difli- 
culties  about  its  reception;  the  universities  of 
Paris,  Rheims,  and  Nantes  declared  against  it; 
the  Parlements  protected  the  Jansenists ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  the  regent,  the  Duke  ot 
Orleans,  took  a  dubious  position.  In  1717  Car- 
dinal de  Noailles  appealed  from  the  bull  "to 
a  better-advised  Pope  and  a  general  council," 
and  several  bishops  joined  him,  constituting  the 
party  of  the  Appellants.  When  he  died,  after 
making  his  submission,  in  1729,  they  gradually 
lost  strength,  and  not  even  the  miracles  sup- 
posed to  have  been  wrought  by  the  deacon  P&ris 
(see  CoNVXTLSiONABiES)  could  restore  them  to 
their  former  position.  Their  spirit,  however,  re- 
mained active  up  to  the  Revolution,  and  showed 
itself  especially  in  the  war  against  the  Jesuits. 
It  spread  to  some  extent  in  <>rmany  and  Italy, 
and  had  its  influence  on  the  ecclesiastical  inno- 
vations proposed  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 

As  an  organization,  it  was  able  to  prolong  its 
existence  only  in  Holland,  where,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  formal  schism 
arose.  In  1723  the  chapter  of  Utrecht  undertook 
to  restore  the  extinct  archbishopric  of  that  city, 
and  they  have  maintained  a  succession  ever  since, 
claiming  this  to  be  the  Church  of  Holland,  and 
creating  also  bishops  of  Haarlem  and  Deventer. 
After  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870,  they  entered 
into  relations  with  the  Old  Catholics  (q.v.),  and 
consecrated  the  first  bishop  of  the  new  sect. 

Consult:  Jervis,  Biatory  of  the  Church  of 
France  (2  vols.,  London,  1872)  ;  Rapin,  Bis- 
toire  du  Janainisme,  ed.  Domenech  (Paris, 
1865) ;  Udmoirea  du  -pire  Bapin  sur  IVgliae, 
16U-69,  ed.  Aubineau  (ib.,  1865)  ;  Sainte-Beuve, 
Port-Royal  (7  vols.,  ib.,  1840-42;  3d  ed.  1867-71)  ; 
id..  Etudes  d'hiatoire  privie,  contenant  dea  ditaiU 
inconnua  aur  Ut  premier  janainiame  (ib.,  1865)  ; 
Bouvier,  Etude  critique  aur  le  jansfniame 
(Strassburg,  1864);  Fuzet,  Lea  janaSniatea  du 
XVIIdme aiicle  (Paris,  1877)  ;  Rocquain,  L'esprit 
rfvolutionnaire  avant  la  Revolution,  1715-89  (ib., 
1878)  ;  S^kshft,  Lea  demiera  jana&niatea  (ib.,  1891- 
92)  ;  Neale,  Biatory  of  the  So-Called  Janaeniat 
Church  of  Bolland  (London,  1858)  ;  and  see 
Jansenius;   Pascal;  Abnauld,  Antoine;  Dn- 

^'EBOIEB    DE    HaUBANNE;    MoUNA  ;    BaJUS;    GaLt 

UCAN  Ciu'BCH ;  Pobt-Royal-des-Champs. 

JAlTSEimiS  (Latinized  form  of  .Jansen, 
Dutch  pron.  yftn'sen),  Cobnelids  (1585-1638). 
A  Dutch  theologian,  who  gave  his  np.me  to  the 
Jansenist  school.  He  was  born  near  Leerdam,  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  made  his  studies  at  Utrecht 
and  Louvain,  partly  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Jesuits,  whose  society  he  thought  of  entering,  but 
was  discouraged  by  them.  During  his  theological 
studies  in  the  college  founded  at  Louvain  by 
Adrian  VI.,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  .Taco- 
bu7   Jansonius,   an   ardent   supporter   of   Bajua 
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(q.v.),  and  became  intimate  with  Duvereier  de 
Hauranne  (q.v.)i  better  knowm  as  the  Aob6  de 
Saint-Cyran,  whom  he  followed  to  Paris  and  to 
Bayonne.  He  came  back  to  Louvain  in  1617  as 
head  of  the  new  Dutch  College  of  Saint  Pul- 
cheria,  and  acquired  much  influence  as  a  teacher. 
In  concert  with  Saint-Cyran  he  agitated  reforms 
in  the  Church,  especially  in  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  and  a  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
of  grace  which  was  to  have  fer-reaching  conse- 
quences. In  1636,  on  the  nomination  of  Philip 
IV.  of  Spain,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Ypres,  and 
died  there  two  years  later,  in  good  standing  and 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  results  which 
were  to  follow  the  publication  two  years  later  of 
his  great  work,  Augustinus,  seu  Doctrina  Sanoti 
Augvstini.  See  Jansekism;  and  consult  Van 
den  Peerenboom,  Cornelius  Janseniua,  aeptiimo 
itfque  d'Ypres,  »a  mart,  son  testament,  sea  ^pi- 
tapKea  (Bruges,  1882). 

JANSOir,  yan's6n,  Kbistofeb  Nagel  (1841 
— ).  .A  Norwegian  novelist,  born  at  Bergen.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  University  of  Christiania, 
and' afterwards  interested  himself  in  the  advance- 
ment of  popular  education,  improving  his  own  by 
sojourns  in  Italy.  From  1882  till  1802  he  was 
minister  to  a  Unitarian  congregation  of  his 
countrymen  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  became 
editor  of  the  Norwegian  periodical,  Saamanden, 
published  there.  Besides  poems  and  dramas,  his 
publications  include  numerous  novels,  such  as: 
Praa  Bygdom  (1866) ;  Ban  og  ho  (1872)  ;  Marit 
SkjoUe  (1868);  Torgrim  (1872);  Fraa  Dan- 
sketidi  (1876);  and  Den  Bergtekne  (1876), 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  as  The 
Bpell-Bound  Fiddler. 

TAirSOir,  zhSN'sON',  Paul  (1840-).  A  Bel- 
gian advocate  and  politician,  bom  at  Herstal. 
He  first  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  speeches 
on  social  reform  topics  delivered  at  the  labor 
unions  in  Li^  and  elsewhere,  and  in  1877  he 
was  sent  to  Parliament,  where  he  went  at  once 
to  the  front  as  a  debater,  and  the  following  year 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet.  After- 
wards he  joined  some  Deputies  of  the  Extreme 
Left  in  the  formation  of  a  radical  party,  claiming 
an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  thus  making  a  split 
in  the  Liberals.  They  reunited  in  1889,  after  M. 
Janson  had  been  out  of  Parliament  for  five  years, 
and  he  once  more  brought  his  eloquence  to  bear 
upon  universal  suffrage,  a  question  which  was 
agitating  the  entire  countiy.  The  Liberals  of 
the  Extreme  Left  were  at  last  obliged  to  com- 
promise with  the  party  of  the  Right  and  bring 
in  universal  suffrage,  with  plural  voting  (1894). 

JAKSSEK,  yan'sen,  Johannes  (1829-91).  A 
German  historian.  He  was  bom  at  Xanten  on 
the  Rhine,  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Louvain,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  and  became  a  priest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1860.  He  was 
also  professor  at  a  gymnasium  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  and  in  1880  became  domestic  prel- 
ate to  the  Pope.  His  historical  works  are  as 
follows:  Frankreicha  RheingelSate  (1861:  2d 
ed.  1883)  ;  Schiller  ala  Bistoriker  (1863;  2d  ed. 
1879)  ;  Zur  Oeneaia  der  ersten  Teilung  Polens 
(1865)  ;  Ouatav  Adolph  in  Deutachland  (1865)  ; 
Frnnkfurts  Reichakorreapondenz  von  1376  his 
mo  (1863-66):  Zeit-  und  Lehenahitder  (1875; 
3d  ed.  1879)  ■  Friedrich  Leopold,  Oraf  zu  8tol- 
herg  (1876-77;  2d  ed.  1882)  ;  and  Oeschichte  dea 
ieutaehen  Volket  seit  dem  Atugang  dea  Mittelai- 


ters   (1877-86),  his  principal  work,  which  has 
gone  through  fourteen  editions. 

JANSSEN',  Peteb  (1844—).  A  (German  his- 
torical painter,  bom  at  DUsseldorf,  son  of  the  en- 
graver Theodor  Janssen  (1817-94),  by  whom  he 
was  first  instructed  before  studying  at  the  Acad- 
emy under  Karl  Sohn  and  Bendemanu.  He  was 
intrusted  with  a  series  of  decorative  works  whose 
masterly  composition  and  technique  won  him  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  foremost  modem  his- 
torical painters  in  (Jermany.  He  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  DUsseldorf  Academy  in  1877,  and 
its  director  in  1895,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  in  1885.  His  more  impor- 
tant mural  paintings  include:  "The  Colonization 
of  the  Baltic  Coast"  (1872),  in  the  Exchange 
at  Bremen ;  "The  Myth  of  Prometheus,"  in  twelve 
compositions,  in  the  second  Cornelius  Room  of 
the  National  Gallery  in  Berlin;  "Seven  Momen- 
tous Episodes  in  the  History  of  Erfurt"  (1882), 
Town  Hall,  Erfurt;  "Human  Life,"  "Imagina- 
tion," "Beauty,"  and  "Nature,"  in  the  Aula  of 
the  DUsseldorf  Academy.  Of  his  oil  paintings,  the 
"Denial  of  Peter"  is  in  the  Academy  at  Phila- 
delphia; the  "Infancy  of  Bacchus"  (1882)  ex- 
cited great  admiration  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition in  Munich ;  and  "Walther  Dodde  and  the 
Peasants  of  Berg  Before  the  Battle  of  Worringen, 
1288"  (DUsseldorf  Gallery),  a  composition  of 
great  dramatic  power,  containing  raaijy  life-size 
figures,  was  awarded  the  great  gold  medal  in 
Berlin  in  1893.— His  brother,  Kabl  (1855 — ), 
bom  at  DUsseldorf,  became  known  as  a  sculptor 
of  no  mean  ability.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Acad- 
emy in  his  native  city,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  in  1893. 

JAUBSEir,  zhilN'sttN',  PiEBBE  Jules  C£sar 
(1824—).  A  French  astronomer,  bom  in  Paris. 
Chosen  to  reporti  upon  natural  phenomena  in 
different  parts  of/ the  globe,  he  went  to  Peru  in 
1857  to  locate  the  magnetic  equator,  and  to 
Italy  (1861-64),  to  take  observations  of  the 
solar  spectrum.  For  several  years  he  made  a 
special^  of  sun  eclipses,  and  he  escaped  from 
besieged  Paris  (1870)  in  a  balloon,  so  as  not 
to  miss  the  Algerian  obscuration.  The  thesis 
he  wrote  for  his  degree  of  doctor  of  science, 
L'abaorption  de  la  chaleur  rayonnante  obscure 
dana  lea  milieux  de  I'oeil,  made  a  sensation  in 
1860,  and  he  aided  in  discovering  the  corona, 
through  his  observations  of  the  solar  eclipse 
from  Guntoor,  India  (1868).  The  year  1874 
found  him  in  Japan,  watching  the  transit  of 
Venus,  and  the  following  year  he  went  as  as- 
tronomer with  the  English  expedition  to  Siam. 
In  1875  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Mendon 
Observatory,  which  he  was  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing, and  in  1891  he  began  his  ascents  of 
Mont  Blanc,  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the 
observatories  there. 

TANSSEK  (JoNsoN)  VAX  CEXJLEK,  Cor- 
nelius (1593-1664?).  An  English  portrait 
painter.  He  was  probably  bom  in  London,  and 
from  1618  was  the  fashionable  portrait  painter 
at  Court.  His  patronage  declined  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Van  DycK,  and  during  the  Parliamentary 
M-ars  he  migrated  to  Holland,  Anally  settling  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  died  during  or  before 
1664.  His  portraits  include  those  oi  Charles  I., 
at  Chatsworth;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at 
Welbeck  Abbey;  John  Milton  as  a  boy.  in  private 
possession,  London:   "The  Magistrates,"  Hague 
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Museum.    Other  examples  are  in  the  museums  of 
Dresden,  Brunswick,  Rotterdam,  and  Lille. 

JANSSEKS  VAN  KXTTSSEN,  v&n  noi'sen, 
Abbahau  (1675-1632).  An  eminent  Flemish 
painter,  bom  in  Antwerp,  where,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  became  the  pupil  of  Jan  Snellinck. 
He  was  admitted  as  a  mabter  into  the  Guild  of 
Saint  Luke  in  1001,  was  its  dean  in  1606-07,  and 
then  visited  Italy.  A  contemporary  of  Rubens, 
he  ranks  next  to  him  among  the  Flemish  masters 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  as  a  color- 
ist,  and  occasionally  surpasses  him  in  the  correct 
drawing  of  his  figures.  Torchlight  and  other  ar- 
tificial efl^ects  were  treated  by  him  with  excep- 
tional skill.  Of  his  biblical,  allegorical,  and 
mythological  subjects  there  are  in  the  Antwerp 
Museum  a  "Madonna,"  an  "Adoration  of  the 
Magi,"  and  "Scaldis"  j;an  allegorical  represen- 
tation of  the  river  god  of  the  Scheldt)  ;  in  the 
Brussels  Museum,  "Old  Age  Resting  on  Faith 
and  Hope;"  in  the  Cassel  Gallery,  "Diana  and 
Nymphs  Watched  by  Satyrs;"  in  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum, "Vertumnus  and  Pomona"  and  "Meleager 
and  Atalanta ;"  and  in  the  Vienna  Museum,  "Ve- 
nus and  Adonis"  and  "Day  and  Night."  His 
finest  productions,  however,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
churches  of  Flanders,  notably  an  "Entombment" 
and  "Madonna  with  Saints,"  in  the  Church  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Antwerp,  and  an  "Ecee  Homo" 
and  'Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Saint  Bavon  at  Ghent. 

JAN'UA'BITTS,  Saint.  A  martyr  of  the 
Christian  faith  under  Diocletian,  and  patroa 
saint  of  Naples.  He  was  Bishop  of  Benevento, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  by  beheading  at  Puteoli. 
His  day  is  September  19th.  His  body  is  pre- 
served at  Naples  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral, 
and  in  a  chapel  of  the  same  church  are  also  pre- 
served the  head  of  the  martyr  and  two  phials 
iampullw)  said  to  contain  his  blood.  This  blood 
is  affirmed  to  possess  the  property  of  becoming 
liquid  whenever  brought  near  the  head.  Should 
it  fail  to  do  so,  the  event  is  considered  a  bad 
omen  by  the  people. 

JANTJABY.    See  Month. 

JAITXTS.  An  ancient  and  important  Roman 
god,  whose  name  was  invoked  at  the  beginning  of 
all  religious  ceremonies.  As  to  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  and  its  original  meaning,  two  theories  are 
prominent.  One  considers  it  a  further  formation 
from  the  root  dju,  djav,  djev,  by  the  addition  of 
•an,  djav-an;  as  we  have  ZflSj  and  Zir  In  Greek, 
so  we  have  lovia  and  lanus  in  Latin;  but  while 
in  Greek  the  differentiation  in  form  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  lead  to  the  growth  of  two  separate  di- 
vinities, among  the  Romans  the  separation  was 
complete.  He  is  thus  the  god  of  the  light  and 
heaven,  a  sun-god  according  to  some,  and  this 
origin  certainly  agrees  well  with  his  high  place 
among  the  gods,  and  many  features  of  his  cult. 
The  other  view  connects  the  name  of  the  god 
with  iamu  and  ianua,  and  considers  him  as  the 
god  of  the  entrance  and  door,  whether  of  city  or 
house,  as  Vesta  is  the  goddess  of  the  hearth.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  many  Roman 
gods,  and  eTq)lains  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  spe- 
cial shrine  of  Janus,  the  iantis  (jeminus  which 
formed  an  entrance  to  the  Forum.  This  shrine  was 
simply  two  parallel  arched  gateways  connected  by 
side  walls,  and  furnished  with  gates.  The  tradition 
of  later  times  declared  that  King  Numa  Pom- 
pilius  had  built  the  shrine  and  ordained  that  the 


gates  should  be  closed  only  in  time  of  peace,  and 
that  only  once  (in  B.C.  236)  between  Numa  and 
Augusttis,  who  closed  them  three  times  during 
his  reign,  had  such  a  time  been  known.  If  the 
custom  really  existed  from  early  times,  its  origin 
is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  belief  that 
the  lanus  Geminus  was  the  entrance  to  the  sacred 
hearth,  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  bad  omen  to  close  these  gates  upon  the  ab- 
sent warriors.  Janus  is  preeminently  a  god  of 
the  beginnings,  and  therefore  invoked  at  the  open- 
ing of  each  prayer.  To  him  as  well  as  to  Juno 
offerings  seem  to  have  been  made  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month,  and  his  festival,  the  Agonium,  on 
January  9th,  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  reli- 
gious year.  The  rem  aacrorum  was  the  special 
priest  of  Janus,  and  therefore  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  priests.  The  double-faced  head  of 
the  god  appears  on  the  Roman  as  of  the  early 
coinage,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  is  the  earliest 
representation  of  the  god.  In  later  times  his 
image,  with  the  double  face,  was  set  up  under  the 
arch  in  the  Forum.  Janus,  though  so  ancient 
and  important  in  the  ritual,  seems  to  have  played 
but  a  small  part  in  the  popular  religion;  his 
cult  is  not  proved  to  have  existed  in  early  times 
outside  of  Rome,  and  votive  inscriptions  are 
very  rare.  There  are  traces  of  a  goddess  Jana, 
the  feminine  parallel  to  Janus,  but  she  never  be- 
came prominent  in  the  State  religion. 

JAiraS  QTJAIVItlFBOKS,  Abch  of.  An 
arched  passage  on  the  Forum  Boarium  at  Rome. 
It  has  four  facades  and  was  surmounted  by  a 
second  story,  now  destroyed.  Its  erection  is  as- 
signed to  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  it  appears 
to  have  served  as  a  sort  of  exchange. 

TANVIEB,  janM-ft,  Thomas  Aixibone  (1849 
— ).  An  American  journalist  and  novelist,  bom 
in  Philadelphia.  With  a  public-school  education, 
he  began  newspaper  work  in  his  native  city  in 
1870,  and  continued  it  till  I88I,  when  he  went 
to  spend  several  years  in  Colorado,  New  and  Old 
Mexico,  sojourns  which  left  their  impression 
upon  his  literary  work.  A  well-known  writer  of 
short  stories,  Janvier  is  specially  skilled  in  the 
delineation  of  the  picturesque  foreign  life  of  New 
York,  where  he  lived  in  1884-94.  Hia  publi- 
cations include:  Color  Studies  (1885);  The 
Mexican  Guide  ( 1887 )  ;  The  Aztec  Treasure 
House  ( 1890)  ;  Stories  of  Old  Neu>  Spain  ( 1891 )  ; 
J'he  Uncle  of  an  Angel,  and  Other  Stories 
(1891);  An  Embassy  to  Provence  (1893);  In 
Old  yeic  York  (1894);  In  the  Sargasso  Sea 
(1898)  ;  The  Passing  of  Thomas,  and  Other  Sto- 
ries (1900)  ;  and  In  Great  Waters  (1901).— His 
sister,  Margaret  Thomson  Janvier  (1844 — ), 
was  bora  in  New  Orleans.  She  wrote  under  the 
pen-name  'Margaret  Vandergrift'  many  juveniles, 
among  which  are  nameworthv:  Under  the  Dog 
Star  (1881);  The  Absent-Minded  Fairy,  and 
Other  Vemes  (1883)  ;  The  Dead  Doll,  and  Other 
Verses  (1888). 

JA'OK  (name  among  the  Kamtchadales).  A 
large,  edible  sculpin  {Myoxoccphalua  jaok), 
which  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  useful 
fislies  of  both  shores  of  Bering  Sea.  It  is  about 
two  feet  long,  reddish  above  and  white  beneath. 
It  is  very  active,  has  extraordinary  tenacity  of 
life,  and  is  extensively  caught  and'  smoke-ciired 
by  the  Kamtchadales.  who  call  it  'jaok,'  and 
Koriaks,  whose  name  for  it  is  'i  laal;'  while  the 
coast  Russians  call  it  'ramsha.' 
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JAPAN,  in  Japanese  NIPPON,  or  NIHON.  of  Awaji,  lying  off  the  mouth  of  Osaka  Bay  and 

An  empire  consisting  of  a  chain  of  islands  lying  between  the  main  island  and  Shikoku,  area  36.Ui> 

along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  extending  square  ri;  and  Iki  and  Tsushima,  lying  betVeen 

from  latitude  21°  48'  to  50°  56'  N.,  and  from  Kiushiu  and  Korea,  and  having  an  area  of  52.50 

longitude  119°  20'  to  156°  32'  E.     It  is  aepa-  square   ri,  or  with   their   six  adjacent  islands, 

rated   from   the   most   northern   islands   of   the  53.25  square  ri;  lastly,  the  'Seven  Islands,'  which 

Philippine  group  by  the  Boshi  Channel ;   from  are  found  off  the  promontory  of  Idzu. 

China  by  the  Formosa  Channel,  70  to  100  miles  The  first  three  of  the  large  islands,  viz.  Hondo, 

wide;   from  Korea  by  Broughton  Channel,  less  Shikoku,  and  Kiushiu,  with  their  adjacent  isl- 

than  25  miles  in  width;  from  the  Russian  island  ands,  together  with  Sado,  Okl,  Awaji,  Iki,  and 

of  Saghalin  by  La  P^rouse  Strait,  25  miles  wide,  Tsushima,  with  their  adjacent  islands,  constitute 

and   from    Kamtchatka   by   the   Kurile   Strait;  Qyashima,  or  'Old  Japan.'    With  the  55  islands 

while  the  wide,  somewhat  secluded  Sea  of  Japan  of  the  Loo-choo  group  and  the  20  of  the  Bonin 

lies  in  the  embrace  of  the  main  island  and  Yezo,  group  added,  there   is   formed  Japan  proper — 

on  the  south  and  east,  and  of  the  east  coast  of  Yezo,  with  its  12  adjacent  islands,  the  32  islands 

Korea  and  the  maritime  province  of  Siberian  of  the  Kurile  group,  and  Formosa  and  the  Pesca- 

Manchuria  on  the  west  and  north.  dores,  with  their  numerous  adjacent  islands  being 

Japan  is  the  name  by  which  the  country  is  regarded  merely  as  colonial  possessions. 
known  to  foreigners,  but  in  Japan  itself  Nippon  The  following  table  shows  the  different  Con- 
or Nihon  is  used,  sometimes  with  the  syllable  stituent  members  of  the  Empire — the  chief  isl- 
Dai  ('Great')  prefixed  to  it,  and  occasionally  also  ands  with  the  number  of  adjacent  islands,  the 
Te  KokS  ('Empire'  or  'Imperial'),  so  that  in  length  of  coast-line  of  the  various  groups,  and 
its  most  expanded  form  the  name  is  Te  Kok<t  Dai  their  area  in  square  miles: 
Nippon  (or  Nihon),  that  is,  'The  Empire  of  chiw  Iblasd., CoisT-Lnra.  akb  Abba  or  thb  Japammi 
Great  Japan.  The  name  Nihon  seems  to  have  Empibe 
been  adopted  about  the  year  670.  Down  to  that 
time  Yamato  was  the  name,  from  the  province 
adjoining  Kioto,  in  which  Jimmu  Tenno  (b.o. 
660)  and  the  early  mikados  ruled.  The  Chinese 
have  long  known  the  country  as  Jih-pun-Kwoh, 
or  'Sun-origin  Kingdom.' 

The  islands  of  which  the  Empire  is  composed 
are  said  to  number  nearly  4000,  but  of  these 
only  about  500  are  inhabited  or  have  a  coast- 
line of  over  one  ri,  or  about  2.44  miles.  The 
remaining  islands  are  mere  rocks,  sometimes 
covered  with  vegetation,  as  for  example  the  808 
tiny  islets  of  the  Bay  of  Sendai,  collectively 
known  as  Matsushima,  or  'Pine  Islands.'  The 
chief  islands  are  Ave  in  number :  ( 1 )  The  Hondo, 
or  'Main  Island.'  sometimes  also  designated  as 
Honshiu,  or  'the  Mainland,'  and  formerly  but 
incorrectly  named  Nippon,  a  name  which  can  be 
applied  only  to  the  whole  country.  It  has  an 
area  of  14,492  square  ri  (the  square  ri  being 
equal  to  5.955  square  miles).    In  shape  it  is  an 

irregular  crescent    its  concave  side  foi-ming  the  Topocbaphy.    Japan  is  a  land  of  high  moun- 

southeastern  boundary  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.    Its  t^i„,  ^„^  ^       ^^^{        ^^^^  f^^    ,^i„K   ^f 

greatest  breadth  18  less  than  200  «mles      It  is  g^„t_     jt,   scenery   is,   in   the   main,   pleasing 

c»'^-f^n     T  ^""''aII  ^t        ^^'  ^y.Tsugaru  ^^ther  than  grand  or  sublime,  rounded  height! 

Strait.  10  miles  in  width  (through  which  runs  a  „j^j  ^^^  j^^^^     „^  ^j^^  t^^  ^^^^^^^  „f  J^  ^^, 

strong  current  from  the  Sea  of  Japan),  and  from  niarkably    luxuriant    vegetation    predominating, 

the  eastern  part  of  Shikoku    on  the  southwest,  though  a  large  number  of  lofty,  more  or  less  shat- 

J  ,^i',  ^'"'°*'-  .  <2>.    Shikoku,   with   an  area  tered  and  crlggy  volcanic  peaks  are  found, 

of   1151   square  r..  lying  south  of  the  western  xhe   level    iTn.l   lies   ch.Tfly   along  the   lower 

P"rt   of   Hondo    and  separated  from   it  by  the  ^^^^ses  of  the  principal   rivers,  or  consists  of 

^i'iii"    •l''°'lr^     but     shallow     channel,  stretches  by  the  seashore,  or  of  plateaus  and  gentia 

studd^with  islets  known  to  f oreipiers  as  the  'In-  g,         ^ j„„-^  y,e  feet  of  the  mountain  ranges    The 

Und  Sea,'  but  to  the  Japanese  by  different  names  ^„^  extensive   plains   are   those  which   border 

m   different  parts  o*  ,ts  length.     (3)   Kiushiu,  t^e    Ishikari    anS    Tokachi    rivers   in    Yezo,   or 

with  an  area  of  2311  square  r»,  separated  by  the  gtretch  along  the  seashore  at  Kushiro  and  Ne- 

narrow  Strait  of  Shimonoseki  from  the  western  jaxiio.    In  the  northeast  section  of  Hondo  is  the 

point  of  Hondo,  and  lying  to  the  west  of  Shikoku,  Oshiu  plateau,  watered  by  the  swift-flowing  Kite- 

froro    which    it   is   divided   by   Bungo   Channel,  gami.  and  extending  over  portions  of  four  pro- 

(4)  Yezo,  an  irregular  four-cornered  island,  with  vinces.    In  the  central  region  is  that  of  the  Tone- 

an  area  of  5056  square  ri,  lying  north  of  the  gawa,  or  plain  of  the  Kwanto,  which   spreads 

main  island,  with  one  long  arm  or  corner  stretch-  into  the  provinces  of  Musashi,  Kodzuke,  Hitachi, 

ing  north  to  Siberia,  and  one  reaching  northeast  and  Shimosa.     Next  comes  the  Kisogawn.  which 

to  the  Kurile  Islands.     (5)  Formosa  (q.v.),with  forms  part  of  Mino  and  Owari.     The  most  ex- 

an  area  of  2263  square  ri,  lying  off  the  coast  of  tensive  of  the  littoral  plains  is  found  in  Etchigo, 

China.    The  other  considerable  islands  or  groups  along  the   lower  waters  of  the  Shinano  River, 

of  islands  are  Sado  ahd  Oki,  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  In  the  Five  Home  Provinces  are  several  compara- 

with  a  combined  area  of  76  square  ri;  the  island  tively  wide  plains  along  the  Yodo  and  Yamato 


CHIEF  ISLANDS 

Adjacent 
Islands 

Coast-llne 
InmUes 

Area  In 
sq.  miles 

Hondo 

16SH 
74M 
180 
.... 

1 
1 
6 

B.930.U 
1,«M.» 
«,t06.SS 

lao.os 

18S.M 
89.76 
90.89 

M3.17 

87,771.01 

8hlkoku 

7,030.90 

Kiushiu 

15,587.48 

336.44 

Okl 

130.3S 

Awa)l 

218.48 

Iki 

51.39 

266.30 

18.063.97 

111,392.33 

Loo-choo  group,  S5  lalnndn.. 
BonIn  group,  20  Islands 

.... 

768.74 
174.65 

934.40 
26.79 

Total,  Japan  proper 

14,037.36 

112,353.51 

Yeio 

12 

'•a 

47 

1,S33.56 

1,496,23 

669.63 

96.67 

80,143.61 

Kurile  Kroup,  M  Islands 

6,153.25 

13,418.04 

85  33 

Pescadores 

Total,  Japanese  Empire .. 

17,»9«.4S 

162,153.74 
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Kivers  and  their  feeders,  while  in  Shikoku  flat 
lands  lie  along  the  Yoshino  River  and  in  Kiushiu 
along  the  Chikugo.  In  Formosa  a  plain  20 
miles  wide,  expanding  toward  the  south,  lies 
between  the  mountains  and  the  western  coast. 

The  general  trend  of  the  mountain  systems  is 
along  the  longer  extension  of  the  islands — ^that  is, 
from  southwest  to  northeast,  or  from  south- 
southwest  to  north-northeast — ^but  in  several 
places  the  main  chains  are  intersected  by  other 
lofty  ridges,  running  in  a  general  way  from 
north  to  south,  as  in  Kiushiu,  Central  Hondo,  and 
Yezo.  It  is  at  these  points  that  the  greatest 
mountain  masses  and  the  most  imposing  scenery 
are  found.  In  Formosa,  also,  the  great  backbone 
ef  the  island  extends  from  north  to  south,  several 
of  its  peaks  exceeding  in  height  those  of  Japan 
proper.  Beginning  with  the  volcanic  elevations 
of  the  Kurile  group,  which  form  a  line  of  32  step- 
ping-stones from  Kamtchatka  to  the  island  of 
Yezo,  a  range  of  trachytic  and  basaltic  rocks  is 
intersected  near  the  centre  of  Yezo  by  a  loftier 
and  more  massive  chain  composed  of  granite  and 
old  schists,  from  Cape  Soya  on  the  north  (a 
continuation  of  the  Saghalin  system),  the  highest 
peak  of  which  is  the  Tokachi,  with  an  elevation 
of  8200  feet.  Farther  on  toward  the  southwest 
this  volcanic  Kurilian  range  merges  into  the 
west  coast  range  from  Cape  Soya,  and  is  marked 
by  some  remarkable  volcanoes,  the  most  noted 
though  not  the  highest  of  which  is  Komagatake, 
or  'Foal  Mountain'  (a  name  of  common  occur- 
rence in  Japan),  with  a  height  of  nearly  4000 
feet.  Branching  into  two  lines  after  the  long 
western  arm  of  the  island  rounds  Volcano  Bay, 
these  mountains  reappear  on  the  main  island  in 
two  parallel  chains.  One,  the  Northern  Schist 
range,  separates  the  Valley  of  the  Kitagami 
Kjver  from  the  Pacific;  the  other,  the  main 
chain,  continues  toward  the  southwest,  forms 
the  backbone  of  the  island  until  it  meets  the  great 
complex  of  massive  intersecting  ridges  which 
inclose  the  plateau  of  Shinano  (2550  feet  above 
the  sea),  and  occupies  the  central  portion  of 
the  main  island  where  it  is  widest.  It  sends 
out  important  branches  and  continuations  south- 
east through  the  Hakone  range  into  Idzu ;  south- 
west through  Yamato  and  Shikoku  to  Kiushiu; 
and  westerly  through  the  centre  of  Chiugoku  to 
Shimonoseki,  forming  in  its  course  the  dividing 
line  between  the  group  of  provinces  known  as 
San-yodo  and  that  called  San-in-do. 

In  this  central  mountain  mass,  which  covers 
the  provinces  of  Kaga,  Etchiu,  Hida,  Shinshiu, 
Koshiu,  and  part  of  Kodzuke  are  found  the  lofti- 
est peaks  of  Japan  proper  (next  after  Fujiyama 
'the  Peerless,'  with  its  elevation  of  12,365  feet, 
which  soars  near  the  southeast  coast,  not  very  far 
from  Tokio).  They  also  offer  the  grandest  scen- 
orr.  and  hence  are  frequently  called  the  'Japanese 
Alps.'  The  principal  summits  are:  Haku-san  in 
Kaga,  an  extinct  volcano,  with  a  height  of  8920 
feet;  Yariga-take.lO.OOO  feet,  in  Hida;  Gohonsha, 
the  highest  peak  of  theTate-yama  range.  9500  feet ; 
Ko-ma-ga-take,  10,384  feet;  and  scores  of  others. 
Farther  north  in  the  Nikko  range  of  Shiniotsuke 
is  Shirane-snn,  S.'SSO  feet;  Nantai-san,  8150  feet; 
and  farther  north  still,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Inawashiro.  is  Bandai-aan.6280  feet.  Thence  north- 
ward are  Gwassan.  6200  feet;  Gan-ju-san.  or  the 
Nambu-Fuji,  e.'iOO  feet ;  and  southward  along  the 
■west  coast  from  Iwaki-san  or  Tsucani-Fuji  (4.500 
feet),  are  Cho-kai-san,  7800  feet,  Haguro-san,  and 


others,  each  as  a  rule  sacred  to  some  deity  and 
consequently  much  visited  by  pilgrims.  Snow 
covers  most  of  them  in  winter,  out,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  as,  for  example,  Haku-san  and  the  peaks 
of  the  great  mountain  masses  of  Shinano  and 
Hida,  it  disappears  before  the  end  of  summer. 
Even  on  Fujiyama  only  patches  of  snow  remain 
from  year  to  year.  The  toge  or  passes  by  which 
these  mountains  are  crossed  are  comparatively 
low,  due  to  the  fact,  as  Rein  points  out,  that  ( 1 ) 
the  mountain  masses  of  primitive  crystalline 
rocks  and  schists  do  not  rise  very  high,  and  that 
(2)  the  volcanic  formations,  which  have  in  so 
many  places  burst  through  and  overlain  them, 
seldom  form  long  or  very  high  ridges. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  in  Japan,  which  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  170  volcanoes,  most  of  them, 
however,  regarded  as  extinct;,  some  merely  qui- 
escent, but  scores  still  active,  sending  forth 
smoke  and  steam,  or  serving  as  landmarks  at 
night  by  their  fiery  glow.  Among  the  more 
famous  *  volcanoes  still  reckoned  as  active  are 
Asama-yama,  in  Shinano;  Komaga-take  and  sev- 
eral others,  in  Yezo;  Chacha-take,  in  one  of  the 
Kuriles;  Shirane-yama,  in  the  Nikko  range; 
Mihara-yama,  on  Oshima  or  'Vries  Island,'  one 
of  the  'Seven  Islands,'  lying  off  the  promontory 
of  Idzu;  and  Suwa-shima,  in  Loo-choo.  As  late 
as  1888  Bandai-san  (a.v.)  was  in  a  state  of 
violent  eruption.  Earthquakes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  even  in  comparatively  recent 
times  some  have  been  very  disastrous.  The  line 
of  greatest  seismic  disturbance  extends  from  Loo- 
choo  through  Kiushiu  to  the  northeast.  On 
October  28,  1891,  occurred  an  earthquake,  felt 
in  six  provinces;  7279  persons  lost  their  lives, 
17,393  were  injured,  and  197,947  buildings  were 
utterly  destroyed. 

Thermal  springs  and  solfataras  are  exceedingly  , 
numerous.  In  Japan  proper,  the  former,  chiefly 
sulphur,  are  said  to  occur  in  388  different  locali- 
ties, and  almost  all  are  much  patronized  by  the 
natives.  The  chief  are  Kusatsu  and  Ikao,  in  Kod- 
zuke; Yumoto,  at  the  foot  of  Shirane-yama,  in 
the  Nikko  range :  and  Enoyu  on  Kirishima-yama, 
in  Kiushiu.  Chalybeate  springs,  both  hot  and 
cold,  are  also  found.  The  solfataras  are  well- 
exemplified  by  the  Ojigoku  and  Ko-jigoku,  or 
'Great  and  Little  Hells,'  of  the  Hakone  range. 

Htdhooeaphy.  Owing  to  the  mountainous 
character  of  the  country,  and  the  narrowness  of 
the  islands,  Japan  cannot  boast  of  long  rivers,  no 
part  being  farther  distant  from  the  sea  than 
about  100  miles.  Yet  the  country  is  well  watered. 
Every  valley  has  its  stream  or  its  stream- 
let, and  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  the  scenery 
is  the  rush  of  the  numerous  waters,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  waterfalls,  while  the  swiftness  and 
torrential  character  of  many  of  the  streams  pre- 
sent grave  problems  to  the  engineer  engaged  in 
railway  construction  or  bridge-building.  The 
largest  river  in  the  Empire  is  the  Ishikari,  in 
Y'ezo,  which  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Japan,  after 
a  course  of  407  miles.  On  the  main  island,  the 
three  great  kawa,  or  rivers,  are  the  Shinanogawa, 
the  Tonegawa,  and  the  Kisogawa.  The  Shinano 
rises  in  the  province  of  that  name,  has  a 
course  of  320  miles,  and  flows  northwest  into 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  Kitagami,  in  the  north- 
east, has  a  course  of  122  miles,  and  flows  south- 
past  into  the  Bay  of  Sendai.  The  Tonegawa 
rises  in  Kodzuke.  traverses  the  plain  of  Kwanto, 
and  enters  the  Pacific  near  Tokio,  after  a  course 
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of  170  miles.  The  third  great  river  is  the  Kiso- 
gawa,  which  pursues  a  devious  course  from  Shi- 
nano,  and  falls  into  the  Pacific.  Another  im- 
portant river  is  the  Ten-riu,  which  rises  in  Lake 
Suwa  and  ilows  south  for  135  miles  to  the  Pacific. 
Other  rivers  are  the  Sumida,  flowing  through 
Tokio  into  the  Gulf  of  Yedo,  and  the  Yodogawa, 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Biwa,  which  enters  Osaka 
Bay.  They  are  all  swift,  and  spread  out  greatly 
when  they  leave  the  mountains. 

Japan  has  few  lakes  of  any  great  extent.  Sev- 
eral shallow  sheets  of  water  are  found  in  Yezo, 
and  along  both  the  cast  and  the  west  sides  of 
Hondo  oi*  Main  Island,  but  they  are  of  little  con- 
sequence as  lakes,  and  have  little  beauty.  The 
largest  and  most  noted  is  Lake  Omi,  better 
known  as  Biwa-ko  (Ko-lake)  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  in  shape  to  the  Chinese  guitar 
ip'i-pa).  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  Province 
of  Omi,  at  no  great  distance  from  Kioto  (q.v.), 
and  is  much  visited  by  tourists  on  account  of  its 
'Eight  Beauties.'  It  is  37  miles  long  and  12  miles 
wide  at  the  widest  part,  and  has  an  area  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Lake  Geneva  in  Switzerland. 
Northeast  of  this,  in  the  Province  of  Shinano,  is 
8uwa  Lake,  the  source  of  the  Ten-riu-gawa,  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  winter  it  is 
covered  with  ice  more  than  a  foot  thick.  Farther 
north,  in  the  Nikko  Mountains,  is  the  beautiful 
Chiuzen-ji,  at  the  foot  of  Nantai-san,  with  an 
area  of  nearly  18  square  miles,  and  situated  4375 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  of  great  depth,  and 
contains  no  fish.  Farther  north  still  is  Ina- 
washiro,near  Bandai-san.with  an  area  of  perhaps 
90  square  miles,  and  situated  about  1840  feet 
above  sea-level.  It  abounds  in  fish  and  is  said 
never  to  be  frozen  over.  Its  outlet  is  the  Ika- 
'  no-gawa,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Japan  near 
Niigata.  Another  well-known  lake  is  that  of 
Hakone,  about  50  miles  west  of  Yokohama.  It 
is  said  to  fill  the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano, 
at  an  elevation  of  2300  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is 
about  10  miles  long,  and  is  of  unknown  depth. 
Ita  outlet  is  the  Haya-gawa,  and  by  a  tunnel  at 
one  end  it  supplies  water  for  irrigating  the  rice- 
fields  of  17  villages  on  the  plain  to  the  west. 

Clikate.  Stretching  as  the  Empire  does 
through  nearly  30  degrees  of  latitude,  climatic 
conditions  vary  widely  in  different  parts.  In 
the  Loo-choo  group  subtropical  conditions  pre- 
vail; the  heat  is  great,  and  snow  and  ice  are 
never  seen.  In  the  Kurile  Islands,  on  the  other 
hand,  snow  and  ice  never  entirely  disappear,  the 
sea  freezes  over  in  winter,  and  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  pass  from  one  island  to  the  other  on 
the  ice.  Omitting  Loo-choo,  the  Bonin  Islands, 
and  Formosa,  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the 
country  that  is  entirely  free  from  snow  in  winter. 
It  is  heaviest  in  Yezo,  and  along  that  part  of 
the  main  island  which  lies  between  the  great 
mountains  (which  form  its  backbone)  and  Ihe 
Sea  of  Japan;  and  so  deeply  does  it  cover  the 
country  that  in  many  places,  especially  north  of 
the  Shinano,  Hida  range,  the  inhabitants  have 
recourse  to  continuous  porticoes  or  snow-sheds 
along  the  streets  to  afford  passageway.  To  the 
south  and  east  of  this  region  the  snow  is  some- 
what less  heavy,  and  the  winter  is  milder,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  warm  current  known  as 
the  Kuro  Shiwo(q.v).  Seldom  does  more  than  a 
few  inches  of  snow  fall  in  Tokio  and  Yokohama, 
though  Fujiyama,  only  60  miles  distant,  is  cov- 
ered to  its  iMse.  The  winter  temperature  hardly 
vou  XI.— 9. 


ever  goes  below  22  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  there 
are  not  more  than  three  or  four  frosty  days 
during  the  whole  winter.  Kiushiu,  Shikoku,  San- 
yo-do, and  Tokaido  are  warm,  and  snow  sel- 
dom lies  except  on  the  higher  mountains.  The 
wind  is  northerly  and  dry  and  the  air  bracing. 
The  exceptional  conditions  which  prevail  in  Yezo 
are  due  largely  to  the  cold  current — the  Oya- 
shiwo— and  to  the  strong  northeast  winds  which 
sweep  down  upon  it  from  the  ice-fields  of  Siberia. 

The  southwest  monsoon  brings  with  it  a  hot, 
moist  summer.  The  rainfall  is  great,  and  the 
heat  is  considerable,  much  greater  than  in  cor- 
responding latitudes  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  rainfall  is  heaviest  in  June  and  September. 
The  annual  fall  in  Yokohama  is  about  70  inches; 
in  Nagasaki,  71^;  in  Tokio,  65.4 ;  in  Hakodate  it 
is  only  57.2.  It  is  the  great  humidity  which 
some  of  these  figures  imply,  coupled  with  a  tem- 
perature which  may  rise  in  summer  to  95  degrees 
or  96  degrees  Fahrenheit,  as  in  Tokio  and  Yoko- 
hama, that  causes  so  much  discomfort,  and  sends 
to  the  mountain  all  who  can  get  away.  Yet,  as 
compared  with  many  places  on  the  mainland  of 
China,  Japan  is  a  very  pleasant  summering  place. 
There  is  a  well-equipped  and  well-managed 
Weather  Bureau,  with  74  meteorological  stations. 

Floka.  The  flora  of  Japan  is  exceedingly  rich 
in  variety,  and  its  luxuriance  is  in  keeping  with 
the  warmth  and  the  moisture  of  the -Japanese 
summer.  In  1876  Franchet  and  Savatier  enume- 
rated no  fewer  than  2743  species  of  phaneroga- 
mous and  the  higher  cryptogamous  plants,  dis- 
tributed among  1035  genera.  Since  then  the 
number  has  been  increased  to  over  3000.  The 
ferns  are  represented  by  43  species,  the  sedge 
family  by  168,  and  the  Ericacete  by  76.  In  the 
plains  one  meets  with  pimpernel,  the  lil}r  of  the 
valley,  blue-bells,  eye-bright,  various  kinds  of 
violets,  the  gladiolus  or  sword-lily,  and  many 
species  of  iris,  hemerocallis,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
characteristically  Japanese  Legpedesa  striata,  or 
'Japan  clover,'  with  its  minute  purple  flower,  now 
well  known  throughout  the  Southern  United 
States,  having  been  introduced  accidentallv  about 
1840,  perhaps  in  tea-chests.  In  April  the  hill- 
sides of  Japan  are  ablaze  *with  azaleas. 

Among  trees,  evergreens,  of  which  there  are 
said  to  be  150  varieties,  predominate.  Savatier 
enumerates  41  species  of  Coniferte  alone.  One  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  Japanese  trees  is  the 
sugi,  or  'Japanese  cedar'  (Cryptomeria  japo- 
nica),  which  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  150 
feet.  It  is  a  favorite  in  temple  grounds,  and  is 
frequently  seen  lining  the  highways,  but  more 
particularly  the  approaches  to  some  sacred  place, 
as  along  the  great  avenue  (nearly  50  miles  in 
length )  leading  to  the  tomb  of  lyeyasu  at  Nikko 
(q.v.).  Another  beautiful  temple-tree  is  the 
Icho  {Salishuria  adiantifolia)  or  'maiden-hair' 
tree.  A  fine  specimen,  said  to  be  1000  years  old, 
stands  near  the  entrance  to  the  Temple  of  Ha- 
chiman  at  Kamakura. 

The  cypress  and  the  yew,  firs  of  different  kinds, 
the  box,  the  holly,  and  the  myrtle  abound.  The 
mulberry-tree,  the  tea-plant,  the  lacquer-tree 
(Rhus  vemicifera) ,  the  camphor-tree,  and  many 
species  of  bamboo  not  only  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  but  are  of  great  economic  value. 
Among  deciduous  trees  are  the  oak  (20  species), 
the  maple  (24  species),  beeches,  alders,  the  ash, 
the  horse-cliestnut,  the  birch,  and  if  species  of 
willow.    The  hinoki,   or  'fire-cypress,'  is  muoh 
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prized  in  the  making  of  lacquer- ware ;  the  hera- 
Ki,  or  Japanese  elm  {Planera  japonica),  in  cabi- 
net-work; and  the  box  for  combs.  The  hajimo-ki, 
or  wax-tree,  grows  profusely  on  the  hillsides  and 
round  the  edges  of  the  cultivated  fields  in  Kiu- 
shiu,  and  the  cocoa-tree,  the  banyan-tree,  and  the 
banana  flourish  in  Loo-choo  and  the  Bonins.  The 
bud  and  leaves  of  the  ornamental  kiri,  or  Pau- 
lownia  imperialis,  form  the  badge  of  the  Mikado. 
Among  the  climbing  and  twining  plants  are  the 
Hydrangea  cordifoUa,  several  species  of  climbing 
magnolia,  whose  coils  run  from  right  to  left,  the 
Akebia  quinata,  the  Clematis  japonica,  and  the 
wistaria,  which  blossom  in  June.  The  plum  blos- 
Boma  in  February;  the  cherry  in  April.  The  tree- 
peony  flowers  about  the  first  of  Msiy,  lotuses  fill 
the  castle  moats  and  canals  in  August,  and  iil 
November  the  chrysanthemum  is  the  occasion  of 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  Japanese  flower  festi- 
vals. Of  the  fruits  the  grape  is  the  best,  and 
those  from  the  Province  of  Kai  are  most  esteemed. 
(See  KoFU.)  The  kaki,  or  persimmon,  comes 
later  in  the  year,  and  is  a  very  luscious  fruit; 
the  oranges  grown  in  Kiushiu  are  also  good.  The 
pear  is  woody  and  worthless.  All  attempts  at 
introducing  English  and  other  pears  have  invari- 
ably proved  unsuccessful.  But  the  apple  is  now 
cultivated  with  good  results  in  Yezo.  The  straw- 
berry has  been  successfully  introduced.  The 
loquat  comes  in  April. 

Fauna.  This  is  not  as  rich  as  the  flora,  yet 
the  country  can  boast  of  at  least  150  species  of 
mammals,  359  of  birds,  300  of  reptiles  and  batra- 
chians,  a  great  number  of  kinds  of  fishes,  of  which 
358  species  were  described  by  Siebold.  Also  over 
1200  species  of  moUusca  are  mentioned  in  the 
books;  and,  Recording  to  the  best  authorities,  20 
kinds  of  sea-urchins,  and  12  species  of  star-fishes 
are  found.  At  the  head  of  the  mammals  stands 
the  red-cheeked  saru  or  monkey  {Inuus  specio- 
Sits),  which  lends  its  name  as  a  qualifier  to  the 
name  of  many  a  place  and  plant,  and  whose  flesh 
is  esteemed  a  delicacy.  The  saru  is  sometimes 
found  as  far  north  as  the  forty-first  parallel  of 
latitude,  where  in  winter  snow  often  lies  15  to 
20  feet  deep,  and  the  thermometer  registers  many 
degrees  below  zero.  Among  the  10  species  of 
cheiroptera  peculiar  to  the  country  are  several 
bats,  and  of  the  insect-eaters  are  the  mugura,  or 
Japanese  mole,  and  several  kinds  of  shrew-mouse. 
The  hedgehog  is  unknown.  The  carnivora  include 
three  species  of  Ijear — ^the  common  black  bear 
(Ursua  japonicus) ,  the  'red  bear,'  also  called  the 
great  bear  ( Ursua  ferosc) ,  much  reverenced  by  the 
Ainos,  and  the  ice-bear  ( Vrsus  maritimus) ,  an  in- 
voluntary visitor  brought  to  Yezo  and  the  Kuriles 
by  the  Arctic  current.  The  tanuki,  or  badger, 
sometimes  called  the  'bamboo  bear,'  whose  flesh 
is  eaten,  occurs  everywhere.  The  tiger  is  known 
only  from  Chinese  literature  and  art,  while  the 
wolf  of  the  country,  known  as  Yama-inu,  or 
'mountain  dog,'  is  not  numerous.  The  fox  is 
found  everywhere  and,  like  the  monkey  and  the 
badger,  plays  a  very  important  part  in  folk-lore 
and  the  superstitions  of  the  country.  (See  Fos.) 
Among  the  fur-bearing  animals  are  the  martin, 
the  fish-otter,  the  sea-otter,  and  the  itachi,  or 
weasel.  Rodents  are  numerous  and  include  two 
species  of  ki-nedzumi  ('tree-rats')  or  squirrels, 
two  flying  squirrels,  and  rats,  which  are  so  nu- 
merous and  so  much  of  a  pest  that  the  Japanese 
Government  has  offered  rewards  for  their  exter- 
mination.   The  common  house-mouse  is  imknown. 


Hares  exist  everywhere.  Two  species  of  deer  are 
found. 

The  avifauna  includes  many  species  which 
are  familiar  in  the  Old  World,  showing  very 
slight  differences  in  color  and  size,  as  for  instance 
the  robin,  the  cuckoo,  the  woodpecker,  the  ice- 
bird,  the  hoopoo,  and  the  jay.  The  cuckoo,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  common.  The  sparrow,  the 
house-swallow,  and  the  thrush  are  the  commonest 
and  most  numerous.  Eagles,  falcons,  and  kites 
are  seen,  as  well  as  the  wood-chat,  the  magpie, 
and  the  Korean  raven.  There  are  several  species 
of  singinff  birds,  but  the  uguisu,  or  Japanese 
nightingafe,  is  the  most  conspicuous.  Blackbirds 
and  the  singing  thrushes  are  absent.  There  are 
two  species  of  kiji,  or  pheasant:  the  Phasianu» 
versicolor,  called  yama  dori,  or  'mountain-bird,' 
by  the  Japanese,  and  the  copper  pheasant,  or 
Pkasianus  Soemmering.  Wild  pigeons  abound 
and  quail  and  snipe  are  fairly  abundant.  The 
wild  duck  and  geese  also  furnish  many  a  shot 
for  the  sportsman.  The  crane  and  the  silver 
heron  are  the  most  popular  of  the  waders.  The 
former,  the  symbol  of  longevity,  has  a  prominent 
place  in  Japanese  art.  The  latter  faithfully 
keeps  company  with  the  peasant  in  the  rice-fields 
all  summer. 

The  mamushi  {Trigonocephalus  blomhofi)  is 
the  only  poisonous  snake  of  the  eight  species 
found  in  Japan  proper.  Another,  called  the  habu, 
exists  in  Loo-choo.  The  mamushi,  skinned  and 
cooked,  is  used  as  a  'nerve-strengthening*  food. 
Four  sea-snakes  make  their  way  to  the  southern 
islands  in  summer.  Of  the  three  species  of  lizard 
one,  the  ya-mori,  or  'house-warden,'  frequents 
dwellings  and  is  an  expert  fly-catcher.  Marine 
turtles,  of  which  there  are  three  species,  are  most 
numerous  in  the  Bonin  Islands.  The  kame,  a 
river  tortoise,  another  symbol  of  longevity,  is 
one  of  the  four  supernatural  creatures  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  mythology.  It  is  found  as  far 
north  as  Yezo,  but  is  not  common.  There  are 
several  species  of  frogs  and  toads,  but  they  differ 
little  from  those  found  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  mountain  newt  (Lacerta  japonica),  when 
boiled  and  dried,  enriches  the  Japanese  pharma- 
copceia  as  a  vermifuge.  .  The  most  remarkable  of 
this  class  is  the  'giant  salamander,'  extinct  else- 
where, but  still  found  in  the  rivers.  It  is  some- 
times captured  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh. 

Insects  are  exceedingly  numerous,  both  in  spe- 
cies and  individuals,  and  include  many  beautiful 
beetles,  137  species  of  butterflies,  and  over  100 
species  of  moths.  There  are  several  large  silk- 
moths,  but  only  two  are  used  in  the  silk  industry. 
Except  in  the  mountains  the  mosquito  is  very 
troublesome,  and  rivals  the  flea  in  persistency, 
but  not  in  numbers.  Flies  are  found  everywhere, 
but  are  most  numerous  in  the  silkworm-breeding 
localities.  Ants  are  numerous  and  troublesome, 
and  crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  cicadas  abound. 
Scorpions  exis>t,  but  are  said  to  be  non-poisonous. 

Geolot.t  and  Minebal  Resources.  Soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  country  the  Government  seems 
to  have  realized  the  desirability  of  exploiting  its 
mineral  resources,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
very  extensive  and  of  great  value.  To  this  end 
geologists  and  mining  engineers  were  engaged 
abroad,  and  to  them — Pumpelly,  Lyman,  and 
others — as  well  as  to  the  explorations  and  obser- 
vations of  later  geologists  and  travelers — Richt- 
hofen,  Milne,  Xaumann,  Rein,  and  Wada — the. 
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world   is   indebted  for  its  still  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  geology  of  Japan. 

The  backbone  of  the  country  consists  of  meta- 
morpbic  rocks — gneiss,  crystalline  schists,  serpen- 
tine, and  marble — which  are  discovered  every- 
where in  great  masses,  but  are  best  studied  in 
Shikoku.  Overlying  these  are  thick  Paleozoic 
strata — probably  of  the  Silurian  or  Devonian 
formation — consisting  of  clay-slate,  graywacke, 
quartzite,  and  limestone.  The  Carboniferous  for- 
mation is  represented  by  limestone,  and  by  the 
coal-measures  of  Yezo.  The  Permian  seems  to 
be  entirely  unrepre6ented  in  Yezo,  but  Rein  seems 
to  have  found  indications  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
lower  New  Red  Sandstones  on  the  main  island. 
Mesozoic  strata  of  the  Jurassic  formation  exist 
in  Kaga,  while  the  Cretaceous  formation  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  coal-measures  of  Takashima,  by 
the  gray-white  granular  and  micaceous  sand- 
stones of  that  vicinity,  and  in  Yezo  by  certain 
Cretaceous  clays.  Tertiary  and  Post-Tertiary 
conglomerates,  sandstone,  clay-slate,  peat,  strati- 
fied volcanic  tuffs  rich  in  coal,  lignite,  and  fossil 
plants,  fringe  the  country  in  many  places.  The 
oldest  eruptions  were  of  granitef,  which  is  very 
widespread. 

Japan  is  not  specially  rich  in  minerals,  con- 
trary to  the  views  expressed  by  early  geologists. 
Iron  and  coal  are  the  most  plentiful;  next  come 
copper  and  antimony,  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
graphite,  and  petroleum.  The  Japanese  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  useful 
or  even  the  precious  metals  until  after  contact 
with  the  Chinese  and  the  incoming  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  letters,  and  religion  from  China.  Silver 
was  first  discovered  and  worked  in  the  year  674, 
copper  in  608,  and  ten  years  later,  in  imitation 
of  the  Chinese  'cash,'  a  copper  coinage  was  in- 
troduced, a  fact  commemorated  in  the  name  of 
the  reign  in  which  this  occurred — Wa-d6  ('Japa- 
nese Cm>per')  (708-714).  Gold  was  discovered  in 
749.  The  lode8t<xie  had  become  known  somewhat 
earlier — in  713. 

Coal  is  found  in  many  places,  from  Formosa  to 
Yezo.  The  best  is  that  of  Takashima  (where  the 
seams  are  14  feet  thick  and  extend  under  the 
•ea),  Karatsu,  Miike,  and  other  places  in  the 
island  of  Kiushiu;  at  Kelung  (q.v.)  in  Formosa; 
and  at  Poronai  in  Yezo.  In  1899  the  output  (ex- 
clusive of  that  of  Formosa)  was  6,721,798  tons. 
As  already  indicated,  most  of  it  belongs  to  the 
Tertiary  formations.  Iron  is  foimd  chiefly  as 
magnetic  iron  ore,  the  chief  ore  of  the  Japanese 
iron  industry,  and,  as  iron-sand,  exists  in  nearly 
•11  the  provinces.  In  1899  the  production 
amounted  to  50,930,553  pounds.  Copper  seems 
to  have  been  plentiful  from  the  very  first.  It  is 
wd  that  from  1609  to  1858  no  less  than  633,- 
332,000  pounds  were  exported  by  the  Dutch.  The 
Moduct  in  1899  amounted  to  53,601,019  pounds. 
Three  silver  ores  are  found,  besides  galena.  The 
first  discovery  of  silver  was  on  the  island  of  Tsu- 
shima, half-way  between  Kiushiu  and  Korea.  It 
is  now  worked  in  many  places  in  Shikoku,  and  in 
Hondo  from  Settsu  to  Mutsu  in  the  north.  In 
1899  the  product  amounted  to  1,808,944  ounces. 

Gold  exists  chiefly   (1)    in  the  alluvial  sands 

and  gravels  of  Osumi,  in  Kiushiu,  and  at  several 

places  in  Yezo;  and  (2)  in  auriferous  quartz  in 

oateumBf  Kosbin,   Rikuchiu   in  Hondo,  and  at 

Aikawa,  on  the   island  of  Sado,  in  the  Sea  of 

Japan.     In    188^   ^^  U>ta\  product  was  53,951 

canaut.    Several  gold-mines  are  also  worked  near 


Kelimg,  in  Formosa.  The  other  mineral  products 
are,  per  annum :  Lead,  1023  tons;  antimony,  1097 
tons;  tin,  63  tons;  manganese,  10,561  tons;  ar- 
senic, 34,770  pounds;  mercury,  7140  pounds;  sul- 
phur, 22,603,»8fl  pounds;  iron  pyrites,  18,493.678 
pounds;  and  graphite,  620  tons.  The  sulphur 
supply  is  practically  inexhaustible.  Petroleum 
is  obtained  at  Nagaoka  and  many  other  places, 
but  the  output  is  far  from  being  enough  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  country.  In  1899  it  amounted 
to  18,844,230  gallods.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  petroleum  was  discovered  by  the  Japanese 
in  the  Province  of  Etchigo  as  early  as  668. 
Marble,  granite,  and  other  building-stones  exist 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  are  at 
present  little  used  in  building. 

FiSHEBlES.  The  Japanese  depend  on  the 
farmer  and  the  fisherman  for  their  food-supplies. 
The  former  provides  them  with  the  indispensable 
rice,  and  the  latter  with  the  fish  which  invariably 
goes  with  it.  The  waters,  both  fresh  and  salt, 
teem  with  fish  of  every  kind,  from  the  whitebait 
to  the  bonito  and  the  sturgeon.  There  is  probably 
no  country  in  the  world  where  the  markets  are 
supplied  with  a  greater  abundance  or  variety. 
The  mackerel  family  is  perhaps  the  largest,  both 
in  species  and  catch ;  the  tai,  or  golden  bream,  is 
perhaps  the  most  prized.  The  salmon  abounds, 
especially  in  Yezo,  where  there  are  many  salmon- 
curing  establishments.  The  flounder,  sole,  turbot, 
trout,  haddock,  perch,  pike,  shad,  and  halibut  are 
all  plentiful,  and  the  taking  of  them  gives  em- 
ployment to  tens  of  thousands  of  men.  In  1899 
the  total  catch  of  fresh  flsh  was  valued  at  |20,- 
023,911.  There  are  several  establishments  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  hatching 
and  rearing  of  flsh,  each  with  a  capacity  of 
30,000.  Various  kinds  of  fish  oil  are  made.  On 
the  coasts  of  Yezo  immense  numbers  of  a  kind 
of  herring  or  sardine  are  caught,  and  the  residue, 
after  expressing  the  oil,  is  packed  and  shipped 
south  to  the  other  islands  as  manure.  The  value 
of  the  salt  flsh,  fish-oil,  seaweed,  etc.,  in  1899  was 
nearly  $16,000,000.  The  salt  used  in  fish-curing 
and  in  Japan  generally  is  made  by  evaporating 
sea-water  and  then  leaching  and  boiling.  The 
area  of  these  beds  in  1899  was  18,718  acres,  and 
the  value  of  the  salt  produced  was  $3,771,471. 

AnBicuLTUBB.  In  Japan,  as  in  China,  the 
fanning  class  has  always  held  an  honorable  posi- 
tion in  the  community,  ranking  next  after  the 
barons  and  their  military  retainers,  who  were 
the  scholars  of  the  country,  and  taking  precedence 
of  the  mechanic  and  the  merchant.  Nearly  hall 
the  ropuliition  is  directly  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  soil  is  largely  the  product  of  old  shales, 
granite  and  trachytic  eruptions  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  the  weather,  and  is  not  naturally 
fertile.  It  is  only  by  the  most  careful  manuring 
that  it  can  be  made  productive,  a  result  to  which 
also  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  climate  con- 
tribute largely.  As  already  indicated,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  mountains, 
largely  covered  with  forests  or  tall,  rank  grass, 
leaving  only  certain  narrow  river  stretches  and 
plateaus,  and  more  or  less  circumscribed  plains 
for  cultivation.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
to  learn  from  official  statistics  that  the  portion 
devoted  to  agriculture  is  only  12  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  of  the  country.  The  forests  cover  20,- 
062  square  miles^  and  the  hara,  or  prairie.  2895 
square  miles.  Rice  (of  which  there  are  217  vari- 
eties)  is  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  and  is 
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therefore  the  moBt  important  crop.  Rice  land  is 
the  most  valuable,  2.45  acres  of  rice  or  'wet' 
land  being  equal  to  6.37  acres  of  other  arable 
land.  For  its  cultivation  irrigation  is  needed  for 
flooding  the  fields,  and  even  the  hillsides  and  gul- 
lies are  terraced,  the  water  being  ingeniously  con- 
ducted from  one  terraced  plat  to  the  other.  It 
is  sown  in  May  and  reaped  in  November,  and  the 
average  yield  is  said  to  be  about  30  bushels  an 
acre.  In  1900  2,828,349  chd  (6,929,455  acres)  of 
rice  land  were  under  cultivation,  and  yielded 
205,667,080  bushels.  Much  of  this  is  consumed  in 
the  manufacture  of  sake,  the  beverage  of  the  coun- 
try, the  excise  duty  on  which  returns  a  large  rev- 
enue to  the  Government.  In  1900  over  173,061,000 
gallons  were  produced  by  27,789  establishments. 
The  crops  next  in  importance  are  barley,  rye,  and 
wheat,  the  area  and  the  product  of  which  in  1900 
were  as  follows;  barley,  1,579,096  acres,  yielding 
42,951,056  bushels;  rye,  1,697,850  acres,  yielding 
37,176,867  bushels;  and  wheat,  1,147,747  acres, 
yielding  21,005,776  bushels.  The  other  products 
are  pulse,  millet,  com,  buckwheat,  potatoes  of 
various  kinds,  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  and  the  soy- 
bean, which  is  said  to  approach  more  nearly  in  its 
proximate  chemical  composition  to  animal  food 
than  any  other  known  vegetable;  one-fifth  of  its 
weight  18  fat  and  nearly  two-fifths  nitrogenous 
matter.  In  1900,  73,641,157  gallons  of  the  con- 
diment prepared  from  it  were  produced.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  tobacco  (introduced  by  the  Portu- 
guese some  time  before  1612,  for  in  that  year 
its  production  and  use  were  forbidden),  cotton 
(known  to  the  Japanese  150  years  before  the 
Chinese),  sugar,  hemp,  and  indigo  are  grown,  and 
great  attention  is  given  to  silk  and  tea.  In  1900 
the  land  devoted  to  silk  culture  was  736,933 
acres.  The  tea  plantations  in  1900  covered  120,- 
702  acres,  produced  63,210,099  pounds  of  tea, 
and  employed  668,147  households. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
soil  has  been  for  the  most  part  held  by  those 
who  work  it,  the  average  holding  being  about 
an  acre,  and  the  average  price  per  acre  of  rice 
land  being  180  yen,  and  for  other  tilled  land  55. 
The  land  tax  is  2%  per  cent.,  and  in  1901-02  it 
brought  into  the  treasury  .$23,500,000,  or  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  derived  from  cus- 
toms. The  agricultural  implements  in  Japan  are 
very  simple. 

Until  recent  years  the  rearing  of  flocks  and 
herds  has  had  no  place  in  Japanese  agriculture, 
such  cattle  as  were  found  being  used  merely  as 
beasts  of  burden.  Milk,  butter,  and  cheese  were 
unknown,  and  beef  was  never  eaten.  This  was 
due  partly  to  the  influence  of  Buddhist  teaching, 
which  forbids  the  taking  of  life,  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the'grasses  of  Japan,  except  perhaps 
in  Yezo,  are  not  adapted  for  grazing.  Since  the 
Restoration  (see  paragraph  on  ffisfori/),  how- 
ever, much  attention  has  been  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  subject.  Experimental  farms 
have  been  established  everywhere,  under  skilled 
foreign  superintendence,  including  the  breeding 
of  horses  and  cattle  and  the  rearing  of  sheep, 
etc.  These  efforts  have  been  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, the  soil  proving  unsuitable  both  for  the 
grasses  and  the  sheep.  The  use  of  animal  food 
is  now  extending,  however,  and  dairying  has  been 
introduced.  In  1899  there  were  in  the  country 
1,451,530  head  of  cattle  and  1,547,160  horses. 

Manufactures.  China  is  the  original  home 
of  the  highly  perfected  arts  of  laequer-work,  fine 


ceramics,  chasing  and  inlaid  work,  ivory,  bone, 
stone,  and  wood  carving,  in  most  of  which  Japan 
now  excels  its  ancient  tutor.  The  most  authori- 
tative writers  on  the  industries  of  Japan  agree 
that  the  Japanese  have  regarded  China  as  their 
model  in  all  these  departments  for  many  cen- 
turies. They  have  developed  great  aptitude  for 
imitating  these  art  products,  and  but  very  little 
independent  creative  power.  The  fact  that  Japan 
now  far  surpasses  its  old  master  in  the  most 
extended  branches  of  art-handicraft  is  to  be 
attributed  to  this  very  gift  of  imitation,  and 
most  of  all  to  the  awakened  sense  of  beauty  in 
nature  and  art  that  has  been  applied  to  worthy 
and  useful  ideas  as  models  which  originated  on 
foreign  soil. 

In  the  latest  development  of  the  industries  of 
Japan  the  same  limitations  are  observed.  It 
has  been  shown  thus  far  that  while  the  Japanese 
artisan  has  great  manipulative  skill  and  can  turn 
out  indifferent  sewing-machines,  typewriters,  and 
many  other  foreign  mechanisms  with  an  imitative 
art  in  superficialities  that  amounts  almost  to 
genius,  still  for  the  fundamental  elements  of  his 
industry  he  must  yet  depend  on  the  assistance 
of  foreigners.  The  national  character  in  its  re- 
cent approximation  to  Western  civilization  is 
what  it  always  has  been,  imitative,  not  origi- 
native ;  and  is  almost  wholly  devoid  of  that  rude 
energy  of  initiative  which  constitutes  such  a 
marked  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  and  the  West.  This  detracts  nothing  from 
the  merit  and  value  of  the  industries  for  which 
the  Japanese  are  famous.  In  wood-work  their 
buildings  lack  much  in  solidity,  adaptation,  and 
elegance.  It  is  not  as  carpenters  and  architects 
that  they  are  distinguished,  but  as  joiners,  turn- 
ers, and  wood-carvers.  The  frames  of  their  win- 
dow-panes, the  wainscoting  of  the  walls  of  many 
of  their  temples,  and  numerous  other  works,  are 
samples  of  fine  and  careful  joinery.  They  make 
many  small  wooden  wares,  excellent  in  design  and 
utility.  Comb-cutting  is  a  large  house  industry, 
small-tooth  combs  of  the  thick,  heavy  wood  of 
several  evergreen  trees  being  used  in  the  native 
toilet. 

Lacquer-work  takes  the  first  place  among  the 
Japanese  art  industries.  In  no  other  branch  of 
art  have  the  Japanese  so  completely  disengaged 
themselves  from  their  Chinese  masters,  displayed 
so  much  fancy  and  taste,  and  won  such  eminence 
among  all  civilized  peoples.  The  lacquertree  is 
grown  chiefly  in  Hondo  or  the  main  island,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  latitude  35°  and  40°  north. 
Its  sap  is  distinguished  from  all  other  varnishes 
by  its  greater  hardness,  its  high  lustre  preserved 
for  centuries,  and  its  resistance  to  agencies  that 
destroy  other  resinous  varnishes.  The  lacquer 
varnish  is  applied  to  wooden  or  metal  articles. 
Every  layer  must  be  thoroughly  dried  and  pol- 
ished before  another  is  placed.  A  fine  piece  of 
work,  with  twenty  to  thirty  coats  of  laccjuer,  may 
be  many  months  In  making.  The  antiquity  of  the 
industry  is  attested  by  some  lacquer  boxes  in  one 
of  the  "temples  where  they  have  been  kept,  it  is 
said,  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation  for  seven- 
teen centuries.  Among  the  choicest  exhibits  of 
the  museums  in  the  Occident  are  Japanese  lac- 
quers fixed  on  copper,  or  more  frequently  on  the 
wood  of  the  Pinus  retinospora,  and  ornamented 
with  gold,  silver,  or  mother-of-pearl.  The  best 
specimens  have  a  metallic  lustre,  can  scarcely  be 
scratched,  and  are  almost  indestructible.  In  1899, 
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80,373  peTsons  were  engaged  in  the  lacquer  in- 
dustry in  4147  establishments.  The  value  of 
their  output  is  given  as  $2,820,1 14. 

Much  broken  pottery  has  been  discovered  in 
mounds  in  Japan  dating  from  prehistoric  times, 
but  it  was  only  after  contact  with  China  through 
Korea,  and  the  introduction  of  Korean  potters, 
that  Japan  began  to  progress  in  an  art  which  has 
made  it  renowned.  The  most  famous  of  the  pot- 
tery wares  are  the  choice  imitation  porcelains 
known  as  'Old  Satsuma,'  which  have  become  ex- 
tremely rare.  All  Japanese  pottery,  however,  is 
traced  back  to  Seto  in  Owari,  and  from  this 
circumstance  Setomono  has  become  the  general 
name  for  all  Japanese  ceramic  ware.  The  number 
of  ceramic  works  was  never  greater  than  at 
present.  The  art  has  spread  into  many  districts 
where  it  has  been  hitherto  unknown.  Wares 
serving  the  humblest  utilities  or  expensive  pro- 
ducts for  collecting  connoisseurs  are  produced, 
many  of  them  being  remarkable  for  richness  of 
color  and  originality  of  floral  and  animal  designs. 
Many  of  the  potters'  villages  are  famous,  though 
they  do  not  differ  in  appearance  from  ordinary 
hamlets.  Each  workshop  comprises  the  members 
of  a  single  family,  every  member  watching  in  his 
turn  over  the  teiking  of  the  materials  in  the 
public  oven  of  the  commune.  Japanese  porcelain 
16  one  of  the  important  articles  of  export  to  Occi- 
dental countries.  The  chief  manufactories  for 
the  finest  porcelain  ware  are  at  Arita  in  the 
Province  of  Hizen,  in  Kiushiu,  where  the  best 
clays  are  found  in  abundance.  It  was  here  that 
Gorodayu  Shonsui  set  up  his  first  kiln  on  his 
return  in  1620  from  China,  where  he  had  learned 
the  art  of  porcelain-making.  In  1899  the  number 
of  establishments  engaged  in  pottery  and  porce- 
lain making  wag  4604,  the  number  of  persons 
employed  19,464,  and  the  value  of  the  product 
92,933,016. 

In  the  making  of  works  of  art  in  bronze,  a 
(ingle  artist  casts  the  metal,  does  the  chasing, 
colors  with  oxides,  encrusts  the  bronze  with  pre- 
cious metals,  coral,  or  pearls,  and  produces  the 
work  from  start  to  finish.  The  Japanese  do  not 
share  the  predilection  of  the  Indian  people  for 
brass  utensils,  though  the  few  they  make  are 
ornamented  with  great  skill  and  care;  but  they 
excel  in  bronze  manufactures.  In  1899  the  bronze 
and  copper  workers  in  Japan  numbered  5395,  and 
the  finished  product  was  valued  at  $691,875. 

The  Japanese  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  some 
kinds  of  paper,  of  which  they  use  a  larger  quan- 
tity in  proportion  to  population  than  most  other 
nations.     It   is   made   from   various   species  of 
plants,  including  the  pulp  of  the  paper-mulberry, 
and  is  used  not  only  for  printing  and  painting, 
but  for  many  other  purposes.     Their  handker- 
chiefs, table  napkins,  window-panes,  the  panels 
forming  the  movable  partitions  of  their  houses, 
•re  made  of  paper.    They  cover  with  paper  the 
cushioned  stools  used  as  pillows,  and  paper  gar- 
ments coated   with  vegetable  wax  are  worn   in 
rainy  weather.    The  papers  of  Japan  always  show 
a  yellowish  tint  when  made  of  the  purely  native 
materials,   and   in  the   purely  native  way,  and 
io  this  respect  are  inferior  to  the  pure  white 
products   of   the   West;    but   printing  paper   an 
while   as    any   made   in    the   United    States   or 
Enrope  Is   produced  in  quantity.    All   attempts 
to  imitate   some  of  the  Japanese  native  papers 
hare  failed.     In  1800  paper  was  manufactured  in 


65,514  establishments,  yielding  an  output  valued 
at  $8,272,764. 

The  Japanese  also  excel  in  wickerwork,  and  in 
a  great  variety  of  straw  objects,  such  as  straw 
toys  and  mosaics.  Ivory  is  fashioned  into  curious 
boxes  and  cabinets,  and  embellished  with  carved 
reliefs  involving  microscopic  work.  Ivory  carv- 
ings, large  and  small,  distinguished  for  technical 
skill  and  inspiration,  are  sold  in  all  Western  coun- 
tries. The  artistic  skill  of  many  of  the  natives, 
however,  has  been  impaired  by  the  production  of 
great  quantities  of  cheap  articles  to  meet  the 
foreign  demand  for  the  artistically  worthless 
articles  sold  under  the  name  of  'Japanese-china' 
and  other  cheap  products. 

Spinning  and  weaving  have  for  centuries  been 
the  most  important  native  industries.  The  art 
of  weaving  heavy  linens  and  silken  fabrics  and 
their  brocades,  interwoven  with  gold  and  silver 
thread,  was  long  ago  developed  to  a  high  degree; 
their  products  still  form  admirable  hangings  and 
festive  robes.  But  the  modern  brocades  are  often 
colored  with  imported  aniline  dyes,  and  have 
neither  the  brilliancy  nor  the  quality  of  the  old 
fabrics.  Spinning  and  weaving  for  every-day 
utility  have  always  employed  most  of  the  textile 
workers.  The  returns  for  1895  showed  that  there 
were  then  over  1,000,000  weavers,  and  in  nearly 
every  house  in  rural  Japan  the  spinning-wheel 
and  loom  were  kept  going  from  morning  till 
night.  A  great  revolution,  however,  was  already 
far  advanced.  About  1880  an  enormous  impetus 
was  given  to  the  erection  of  cotton  spinneries, 
with  all  modem  appliances,  and  to-day  home-spun 
yam  is  almost  unknown  in  the  Japanese  markets. 
Osaka  is  the  great  centre  of  manufacture  both  of 
yarns  and  cotton  goods.  It  has  been  compared 
to  Manchester  on  account  of  the  many  spinning- 
mills  and  other  large  textile  interests  centred 
there.  In  1890  the  amount  of  raw  cotton  im- 
ported into  Japan  was  34,779,000  pounds.  Since 
then  the  imports  have  increased  six-fold.  In  1900 
79  cotton-spinning  mills,  with  1,135,111  spindles, 
employed  on  the  average  12,170  men  and  43,375 
women;  but  since  1898  the  industry  has  suffered 
much  from  overproduction  and  from  the  great 
advance  in  the  wages  of  skilled  labor.  Generally 
speaking,  Japanese  industry  on  modem  lines  has 
suffered  much  since  the  war  with  China  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  capital  and  the  temporary  loss 
of  the  trade  with  China.  The  native  capital  invest- 
ed in  numerous  factory  industries,  amounting  to 
$31,000,000  in  1893,  has  been  more  than  trebled 
since  that  time.  The  following  table,  giving  the 
value  for  a  series  of  years  of  the  silk,  cotton,  and 
other  textile  manufactures,  shows  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  these  industries: 

1886  189«  1897  .     1898  1899 

$14,240,000    $H,491,100    $«0,966,200    $7I,6C2,«)0    $85,4M,800 

The  amount  of  cotton  yarn  produced  in  1899 
was  277,380,000  poimds.  Silk  is  also  manufac- 
tured to  a  great  extent  by  modern  machinery. 
About  half  the  raw  silk  is  retained  at  home  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  characteristic  silk  fabrics 
worn  in  the  country.  Large  quantities  of  the  ex- 
ported silk  fabrics  are  now  dyed  in  France  and 
the  United  States  before  being  placed  on  the 
market.  Keeled  silk,  however,  is  the  chief  silk 
export.  Silkworm-eggs  on  cards  are  also  ex- 
ported to  Italy. 

The  policy  of  .Japan  has  long  been  to  build  up 
a  strong  navy  and  a  large  merchant  marine,  with* 
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out  dependence  on  foreign  yards.  Shipbuilding  is 
therefore  a  large  industry,  especially  at  Naga- 
saki, the  open  port  of  Kiushiu,  where  vessels  of 
from  1000  to  8000  tons'  burden  are  turned  out. 
There  are  also  large  yards  at  Kawasaki,  Osaka, 
Ishikawajima,  and  Uraga.  They  are  all  equipped 
with  the  best  appliances  for  the  building  of  steel 
and  iron  ships,  and  have  fully  demonstrated  their 


of  its  many  enterprises.  About  one-third  of  the 
imports  come  from  other  parts  of  Asia  and  two- 
thirds  from  Occidental  lands.  Asiatic  countries 
buy  from  Japan  about  one-third  of  the  exports, 
the  remainder  being  sent  to  Western  countries. 
The  following  table,  showing  the  total  foreign 
trade  for  a  series  of  years,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  rapid  development  of  foreign  commerce: 


Imports . 
Exports . 


1806 


$05,220,000 
62,422,000 


1897 


$130,177,200 
81,472,800 


1898 


$161,700,600 
82,767,600 


1809 


$114,042,000 
108,763,200 


1900 


$166,023,400 
104,380,800 


ability  to  turn  out  ocean-going  craft  and  river 
steamers  of  the  highest  standard.  A  number  of 
steamers  on  the  Yangtse  River  were  built  in 
Japan.  In  many  directions  Japan  is  striving  to 
increase  her  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
goods.  This  necessitates  considerable  imports  of 
metal,  as  the  local  iron-mining  industry  is  not 
yet  adequately  developed. 

For  some  years  the  Japanese  have  been  carry- 
ing on  the  manufacture  of  many  European  and 
American  articles  that  were  not  even  known  in 
tlieir  country  when  it  was  opened  to  foreigners. 
They  manufacture  enormous  quantities  of 
matches,  which  they  sell  in  China,  Hong  Kong, 
India,  Singapore,  Siam,  Australia,  and  other 
markets.  About  30,000  clocks  are  made  in  Kioto, 
Osaka,  and  Nagoya  every  month,  and  sold  at  very 
low  prices.  The  manufacture  of  felt  hats  like 
those  worn  in  Western  countries  was  begun  in 
1889,  and  the  output  in  1902  was  nearly  50,000 
dozen.  Saddlery,  glassware,  umbrellas,  brushes, 
boots  and  shoes,  rugs,  mathematical  and  surgical 
instruments,  patent  medicines,  watches,  canned 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  condensed  milk  are  among 
the  articles  they  are  producing  with  the  aid  of 
Western  ideas  and  processes.  Many  of  these  imi- 
tations are  as  yet  of  very  inferior  quality.  Japan 
cannot  seriously  compete  with  the  Western  na- 
tions for  the  control  even  of  the  Oriental  markets 
so  long  as  its  manufactures  do  not  favorably 
compare  in  quality  and  price  with  those  of  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.    The  wages  of  the  labor  employed 


The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  has  increased 
five-fold  in  twenty  years.  In  1901  the  total  value 
of  Japan's  imports  and  exports  was  $272,406,000. 
The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  leading  coun- 
tries in  1899  and  1900  was  as  follows: 


Great  Britain, 
British  India.. 
Dnited  StatM. 

China 

Qermany 

Hods  Kong.... 

Belgmm 

France. 

Russian  Asia.. 


1899 


1900 


$23,310,400 

$36,686,800 

21,813,400 

11,708,000 

19,023,600 

31,224,600 

14,393,600 

14,890,300 

8,764,800 

14,491,800 

8.636,400 

6,378,800 

3.689,300 

3,934,300 

3,888,400 

4,033,800 

3,341,000 

3.838,600 

The  value  of  the  exports  to  the  leading  coun- 
tries in  1899  and  1900  was  as  follows: 


United  States. 

China 

Hong  Kong... 

France 

Great  Britain. 

Korea 

British  India.. 

Germanr 

Italy 


1899 


$31,823,200 
30.019,«00 
17.081,400 
14,541,600 
6.627,400 
3,480,000 
8,037,800 
1.992,000 
1,793,800 


1900 


$36,146,000 
16,886,300 
19.621,600 
9,611,800 
5,677,600 
4.930,300 
4,832,600 
1,743,000 
3,536,800 


The  value  of  the  chief  articles  of  Japan's  spe- 
cial import  and  export  trade  in  1800  and  1900 
was  as  follows: 


lUPOBTS 

Cotton  and  seed 

Sugar 

Iron,  steel  and  manufacturee. 

Cotton  manufactures 

Woolen  manufactures 

Arms,  machinery,  etc 

Pulse,  etc 

Petroleum 

Spirituous  liquors 

Tobacco 


1899 


$30,975,000 
8,764.800 
7,719,000 
7,171,300 
6,972,000 
4.631.400 
4,382,400 
3,934,200 
3,686.600 
2,988,000 


1900 


$29,581,200 
13,296.000 
15,788,000 
12,798,600 
11,703,000 
6.R22.600 
2.390,400 
7.021,800 
4,033,800 
298,800 


IX PORTS 

Raw  silk 

Cotton  yarn 

Floss  silk  and  manufactures. 

Uoal 

Copper 

Rico 

Tea 

Textiles 

Matches 

Drugs  and  colors 


1899 


$33,316,600 
14,193,000 
10,766,800 
7,519,800 
6,727,000 
5,129,400 
4,233,000 
3,838,600 
3,888,400 
1.942,200 


1900 


$34,302,400 
10,309,000 
11,703,000 
9,960,000 
6,374,400 
1,792,800 
4,482,000 
3,286,800 
2,838,600 
2,639.400 


in  these  numerous  industries  are  advancing,  and, 
judged  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct, are  about  as  high  as  those  paid  in  the  West- 
em  world. 

CoMMEBCE.  The  domestic  trade  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  rapid  growth  of  rail- 
ways, which  render  it  easy  and  cheap  to  dis- 
tribute the  products  of  the  factories  throughout 
the  country  and  particularly  in  the  main  i-sland. 
This  fact  is  causing  some  decline  in  the  home 
industries,  which,  however,  still  supply  a  very 
large  part  of  the  common  needs  of  the  people. 
In  the  foreign  trade  the  imports  have  regularly 
exceeded  the  exports  since  1895,  owing  to  the 
large  railway  equipment  and  other  material  which 
Japan  has  purchased  abroad  in  the  development 


The  principal  imports  into  Japan  from  the 
United  States  are  raw  ginned  cotton  and  kerosene 
oil  (more  than  half  the  value  of  the  whole)  ;  also 
engines,  locomotives,  electrical  apparatus,  and 
other  kinds  of  machinery.  Nearly  all  the  kero- 
sene oil  and  most  of  the  lubricating  oil  and  paraf- 
fin wax  come  from  the  United  States.  The  larger 
part  of  the  raw  cotton  is  obtained  from  British 
India,  the  price  of  whose  short  staple  is  usually 
about  11  per  cent,  lower  than  that  of  American 
cotton.  Raw  cotton,  however,  is  largely  imported 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  shipments  of 
1892  were  nearly  double  those  of  1891.  The 
United  States  supplies  nearly  all  the  flour,  but 
Australia  competes  in  supplying  wheat.  The 
United    States    leads    in   shipments   of   alcohol. 
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leather,  telephones^  lumber,  and  steel  and  iron 
materiab  for  bridges  and  buildings.  Hong  Kong 
and  Germany  supply  nearly  half  the  sugar  im- 
ported, the  remainder  coming  chiefly  from  other 
Asiatic  countries.  The  United  States  buys  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  tea  exports,  and  is  the 
heaviest  purchaser  of  raw  silk,  which  in  1901  was 
in  value  three-sevenths  of  the  entire  exports  of 
Japan.  Japan's  cotton  yam  and  tissues  &re  sold 
in  neighboring  countries  of  Asia.  The  exports 
of  coal,  principally  to  China  and  Hong  Kong,  are 
important. 

Commi;kications.  Japan  has  been  exerting 
every  energy  for  many  years  to  improve  trans- 
portation facilities  throughout  the  country  and 
to  foreign  lands.  The  Government  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  necessity  of  supplying  good  harbors. 
Yokohama,  the  most  northerly  port  of  flrst-class 
importance,  has  a  naturally  fine  harbor  that  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  dredging.  There  are 
large  dock  facilities  and  a  subs^ntial  break- 
water. Yokohama  transacts  a  very  large  part 
of  the  foreign  business  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  silk  trade.  The  second  port  in  im- 
portance is  Kobe,  one  of  the  centres  of  the  tea 
trade  and  other  commerce  of  Central  Japan. 
The  ports  open  by  treaty  to  foreign  trade  are 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate, 
Kiigata,  and  a  few  minor  ones.  In  1900  Japan 
had  in  its  merchant  marine  1321  steamers  of  the 
Western  type  (643,258  tons)  and  3850  sailing 
vessels  of  the  Western  type  (320,572  tons),  be- 
sides a  large  number  of  sailing  vessels  of  the 
native  type.  There  are  regular  lines  of  Japanese 
steamers  to  Europe,  America,  Australia,  British 
India,  China,  and  Korea.  Forty-eight  steam- 
ships, including  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  ply  regularly  between  the  Pacific  Coast 
ports  of  America  and  the  seaports  of  Japan,  some 
of  them  going  on  to  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai. 
Nine  steamship  companies  have  vessels  in  this 
trade,  and  they  ply  between  Yokohama,  San 
Francisco,  Puget  Sound  ports,  and  Vancouver. 
About  half  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  is  car- 
ried under  the  British  flag. 

At  the  end  of  1001  the  length  of  the  Japanese 
railways  in  operation  was  4026  miles,  of  which 
the  Government  owned  1059  miles.  Nearly  2000 
miles  are  building.  The  first  railway,  18  miles 
in  length,  between  Tokio  and  Yokohama,  was 
opened  in  1872,  and  now  there  is  direct  communi- 
cation by  rail  from  Awomori  at  one  end  of  the 
main  island  to  Shimonoseki  at  the  other,  a  dis- 
tance of  1132  miles,  and  from  Moji  in  Kiushiu, 
Ie«s  than  a  mile  distant,  the  lines  run  south  to 
Kumamoto,  121  miles,  and  beyond.  There  are 
many  branch  lines,  and  there  is  a  line  of  some 
length  in  Yezo.  There  are  also  14  tramway  com- 
panies, with  227  miles  of  track,  and  on  March 
31,  1901,  205,390  jinrikisbas  were  in  use.  More 
than  500  locomotives  built  in  the  United  States 
are  in  daily  use  in  Japan.  The  post-office  sys- 
tem is  extended  all  over  the  Empire,  and  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  have  been  very  widely 
introduced. 

Baxks.  The  banking  business  of  the  country 
is  carried  on  by  six  great  banks  (one  of  them 
with  46  branch  establishments)  and  1802  ordi- 
nary banks,  not  including  the  foreign  banks  at 
the  open  ports.  The  Bank  of  Japan  is  a  Govern- 
ment institution  founded  in  1882,  and  authorized 
to  issue  convertible  notes,  the  paper  currency  of 
Ute  country    down   to   that  time   having  been 


'fiat'  money.  There  are  also  681  savings  banks 
with  deposits  in  1900  of  $139,534,330,  in  addition 
to  the  post-office  savings  banks.  Japan  adopted 
a  gold  standard  in  1897,  and  the  yen,  in  wliich 
accounts  are  kept,  is  nominally  equal  to  the 
United  States  dollar. 

Monet,  Weights,  and  Measubes.  The  yen 
is  divided  into  100  sen.  The  subsidiary  silver 
coins  are  5,  10,  20,  and  50-sen  pieces,  and  there 
are  S-sen  nickel  pieces,  and  2  sen,  1  sen,  and  ^ 
sen  of  copper.  For  small  sums  copper  'cash'  are 
in  use  (1000  =  1  yen),  and  the  old-fashioned 
tempo  is  now  seldom  met  with.  The  unit  of 
weight  is  the  kin,  equal  to  11^  English  pounds, 
or  more  exactly  1.325  pounds  avoirdupois.  Above 
that  is  the  kwan  (or  kuximme)  equal  to  8.28 
pounds  avoirdupois,  or  16  kwan  to  100  kin.  The 
lineal  foot  is  divided  into  10  inches,  and  is  equal 
to  0.9942119  English  foot.  For  distances,  36 
cho  equal  1  ri,  which  equals  2.44034  English 
miles.  For  land  measures  the  square  ch5  equals 
2.46  acres,  and  the  square  ri  equals  5.955  square 
miles.  For  measures  of  capacity  10  po  =  1 
sho  =  108.5  cubic  inches,  or  a  little  more  than 
1%  quarts.  The  frofcfl  is  equivalent  to  39.7033 
gallons,  or  4.9629141  bushels.  The  English  pound 
and  the  ton  of  2240  pounds  are  also  coming  into 
commercial  use.  The  picul — 100  kin,  or  132% 
pounds  avoirdupois — ^has  long  been  in  use  in  the 
foreign  trade. 

GovEBNMENT.  The  government  ma^  be  de- 
scribed as  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  repre- 
sentative institutions  based  largely  on  German 
rather  than  on  British  or  American  models. 
The  Constitution  on  which  it  rests  was  promul- 
gated by  the  Mikado  in  1889  in  accordance  with 
his  oath  in  1808,  to  give  the  people  representative 
government.  In  that  year  the  dual  government 
which  had  existed  for  centuries  reached  its  end, 
and  the  Mikado  became  the  de  facto  as  well  as 
the  de  jure  ruler.  The  instrument  consists  of  76 
articles,  17  devoted  to  the  Emperor,  15  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  subjects,  22  to  the  Imperial 
Diet,  2  to  the  Ministers  of  State  and  the  Privy 
Council,  6  to  the  Judiciary,  12  to  Finance,  and  4 
to  supplementary  rules.  The  Premier,  or  Minis- 
ter President  of  State,  presides  over  the  Imperial 
Cabinet.  The  central  Government  consists  of 
the  Imperial  Cabinet,  Privy  Council,  and  the  nine 
ministries — Foreign,  Homf,  Finance,  War,  Navy, 
Justice,  Education,  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
and  Communications.  There  are  also  a  court  of 
accounts,  a  tribunal  of  administration,  and  the 
administrative  bureaus  for  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Houses.  In  the  Provincial  Governments  division, 
there  are  the  prefecture  of  the  police  of  Tokio, 
the  Department  of  Colonization  of  Yezo,  the  fu 
and  ken  (the  three  cities  and  43  prefectures 
into  which  Japan  proper  is  divided),  and  the 
Government  of  Formosa.  Functionaries  are  in 
three  grades  (choku,  so  and  hin),  besides  many 
salaried  agents,  there  having  been  a  grand  total 
in  1900  of  92,571  persons,  receiving  salaries 
amounting  to  $12,653,267. 

The  Parliament  or  Diet  meets  annually  and 
has  control  over  the  policy  and  expenditures  not 
fixed  by  the  Constitution.  It  consists  of  an  Upper 
and  a  Lower  House.  The  composition  ^  of  the 
Upper  House  is  peculiar,  its  membership  being 
made  up  of  five  classes:  (1)  Princes  of  the 
Imperial  family  who  are  twenty-five  years  of 
age  or  over — they  become  members  for  life; 
(2)   princes  and  marquises  of  twenty-five  years 
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of  age  and  over — also  members  for  life;  (3) 
a  oertain  number  of  each  of  the  other  classes 
of  peers — counts,  viscounts,  and  barons — over 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  elected  by  their  own 
order  to  serve  for  seven  years;  (4)  persons  who 
are  not  peers,  nominated  by  the  Emperor  for 
meritorious  services  to  the  State,  or  noted  for 
scholarship — they  are  members  for  life;  (5) 
persons  over  thirty  years  of  age  in  each  fu  and 
ken  who  are  among  the  fifteen  largest  taxpayers, 
elected  by  the  fifteen,  and  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  for  life.  The  Upper  House  contains 
300  members;  the  Lower  369,  or  one  for  every 
118,600  of  the  population. 

The  national  trend  is  toward  democracy,  and  the 
struggle  is  to  secure  party  government  and  to 
make  the  Ministers  responsible  to  the  Diet  and 
not  to  the  Emperor,  as  they  now  are.  In  the  fu 
(first-class  cities),  Tokio,  Osaka,  and  Kioto,  and 
the  ken,  or  prefectures,  there  are  local  lensla- 
tures,  which  have  general  supervision  over  local 
afTairs,  besides  paying  their  own  officers,  who  in 
1900  numbered  8604,  receiving  in  salaries  $904,- 
390.  Male  subjects  who  are  twenty-five  years 
old,  have  lived  a  year  in  the  voting  district,  and 
pay  $7.50  of  direct  taxes,  are  allowed  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  Lower  House.  Of  555,538  such 
taxpayers  in  1898,  501,459,  or  11.8  to  every 
thousand  inhabitants,  had  the  right  to  vote.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Colony  of  Yezo  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Loo-choo  Islands  have  as  yet 
no  part  in  the  Parliamentary  representation. 
The  franchise  is  also  withheld  from  functiona- 
ries of  the  Imperial  household,  ecclesiastics, 
police,  soldiers,  sailors,  bankrupts,  and  out- 
laws. Deputies  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  Japanese  subjects. 

AouimsTBATiON  OF  JUSTICE.  In  preparation 
for  the  abolition  of  the  extraterritoriality  clause 
in  all  the  treaties,  a  new  criminal  code,  based  on 
the  Code  NapolCon,  was  put  in  operation  in 
1882,  with  modifications  suggested  by  the  old 
criminal  law  of  Japan.  The  code  of  criminal 
procedure  was  in  1890  made  uniform  with  the 
code  of  civil  procedure,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  the  organization  of  judicial 
courts.  The  civil  code,  code  of  civil  procedure, 
and  commercial  code,  published  in  1890,  went 
into  effect  after  1893.  The  law  of  the  Imperial 
House,  Diet,  and  Finance,  laws  for  the  exercise 
of  local  self-government,  and  various  miscel- 
laneous subjects,  such  as  the  statutes  relating 
to  banking  and  the  mechanism  of  exchange,  may 
also  be  called  codes.  Three  kinds  of  crime  are 
classified:  (1)  Crimes  against  the  State,  or  to 
public  detriment;  (2)  crimes  against  personal 
property;  and  (3)  police  offenses.  Punishments 
for  major  crimes  are  death  by  hanging;  deporta- 
tion, with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  life  or  a 
term  of  years;  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
hard  labor,  for  life  or  a  term  of  years.  Instead 
of  the  250  crimes  calling  for  the  death  penalty 
under  the  old  system,  there  are  but  few  men- 
tioned which  arc  punishable  with  death.  The 
principal  courts  are  the  high  court  of  cassation 
(1),  courts  of  appeal  (7),  and  tribunals  of  the 
first  instance  (49). 

The  policing  of  the  country  is  excellent.  In 
1899  it  consisted  of  34,480  men,  with  2509  in- 
spectors and  commissioners,  or  one  man  to  every 
1270  of  the  population. 

Finance.  The  revenue  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment  is   derived    chiefly   from   the    land    tax 


(which  since  1877  has  been  2Vi  per  cent,  of  the 
market  value  of  the  land )  ;  the  taxes  on  8ak6  and 
other  liquors  (about  $30,000,000)  ;  customs  dues, 
the  leaf -tobacco  monopoly,  stamp  duties;  income 
tax  ($2,750,000);  and  the  profits  derived  from 
Government  enterprises — railways,  mining,  post- 
al and  telegraph  services,  etc.  'Hie  chief  items  of 
expenditure  are:  The  army  ($19,000,000),  navy 
($10,000,000),  administration  of  justice  ($5,000,- 
000),  education,  pensions,  the  prefectural  gov- 
ernments ($3,125,000),  and  the  expenses  of  Par- 
liament, the  different  executive  departments,  and 
the  civil  list  ($1,500,000).  In  1901-02  the  total 
revenue — ordinary  and  extraordinary — was  esti- 
mated at  $138,748,500,  and  the  expenditure, 
$137,943,712.  The  public  debt  now  stands  at 
$256,099,500. 

In  local  matters  the  fu  and  ken  revenue  in 
1900  was  $28,135,638,  expenditure  $24,238,995, 
the  grants  from  the  Imperial  Treasury  being 
$2,752,045.  The  revenue  of  the  smaller  com- 
munes amounted  in  1900  to  $36,026,282,  and 
the  expenditure  to  $31,716,612. 

Prior  to  1884  the  country  was  flooded  with 
'fiat'  paper  money,  which  had  depreciated  nearly 
100  per  cent.  In  that  year  the  Bank  of  Japan, 
a  Government  institution,  issued  convertible 
notes  in  exchange  for  this  depreciated  currency, 
and  by  1885  the  difference  in  value  between  silver 
and  paper  had  almost  disappeared.  The  fol- 
lowing year  specie  payments  were  resumed.  In 
1897  the  gold  standard  was  adopted,  74,455,735 
yen  in  gold  were  coined,  the  silver  dollars  were 
redeemed  as  far  as  received.  The  currency  is 
now  nominally  on  a  gold  basis.  In  1900  12,615,- 
549  gold  yen  were  put  into  circulation,  as  well 
as  1,000,000  silver  yen,  and  300,000  yen  in  nickel 
pieces;  total,  13,915,649.  The  notes  in  circula- 
tion were  1,724,883  yen  in  Treasury  notes,  470,- 
231  yen  in  national  bank  notes,  and  186,089,658 
yen  in  gold  and  silver  notes  issued  by  the  Bank 
of  Japan.    Total,  188,284,772  yen. 

For  Armt  and  Navy,  see  Armies  and  Navies. 

PoUTlCAl,  Divisions.  Omitting  Formosa 
(q.v.),  it  may  be  stated  that  Japan  is  di- 
vided :  ( 1 )  Into  84  'provinces,'  separated  the 
one  from  the  other  by  natural  boundaries; 
and  (2)  for  administrative  purposes  into  fu 
and  ken  or  'prefectures.'  The  former  is  the 
older  division,  and  dates  back  many  centuries, 
though  the  number  has  not  always  been  the 
same.  Their  names  are  in  more  general  every-day 
use  than  those  of  the  newer  divisions.  With  only 
one  or  two  exceptions  each  has  both  a  Japanese 
and  a  Chinese  name;  thus  Yamashiro  is  also 
called  Joshiu,  and  so  on,  those  ending  in  -shiu 
(which  may  be  translated  'province')  being  of 
Chinese  origin.  Of  these  84  provinces  two  are 
separate  islands  (Iki  and  Tsushima,  which  lie 
between  the  island  of  Kiushiu  and  Korea).  The 
others  are  grouped  into  nine  regions,  of  which 
eight  are  named  do  or  'circuits.'  The  other  is  the 
Qo-kinai  or  Five  Home  Provinces,  which  surround 
the  old  capital,  Kioto  (q.v.).  Taken  in  order 
from  east  to  west,  the  eight  circuits  are  as  fol- 
lows :  ( 1 )  Hokkaido  or  'North  Sea  Circuit,'  com- 
prising the  10  provinces  of  Yezo  (q.v.),  and  an 
eleventh  added  in  1875,  made  up  of  the  Kuril© 
Islands;  (2)  Tozando  or  'Eastern  Mountain  Cir- 
cuit,' comprising  13  provinces,  the  most  easterly 
of  which  lie  toward  Yezo;  (3)  Tokaido  or  'East- 
em  Sen  Circuit,'  comprising  15  provinces,  and 
stretching  along  the  Pacific  from   Sendai  Bay 
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toward  the  Five  Home  Provinces  (Fuji-san, 
Tokio,  Yokohama,  and  other  important  or  well- 
known  places  are  in  this  do)  ;  (4)  Hokuroku-do 
(or  riku-do),  the  'Northern-land  Circuit,'  lies 
along  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  comprises  seven  prov- 
inces; (5)  San- in-do,  or 'Mountain-shade  Circuit,' 
comprises  eight  provinces  which  border  the  Sea 
of  Japan;  (6)  San-yo-do  or  'Mountain-sun  Cir- 
cuit,' lying  along  the  south  or  'sunny'  side  of 
the  mountains  (the  last  two  circuits  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  Chiugoku  or  the  'central 
provinces');  (7)  Nan-kai-do  or  the  'South-sea 
Circuit,"  comprising  the  four  provinces  of  Shiko- 
ku,  the  island  of  Awji,  and  Kishiu  on  the  main 
island,  six  in  all;  (8)  Saikai-do  or  the  'West-sea 
Circuit,'  comprising  the  nine  provinces  of  Kiu- 
shiu.  The  subdivisions  of  the  provinces  are 
called  kori. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Empire — ex- 
cluding Hokkaido  (Yezo  and  the  Kurile  Islands) 
and  Formosa,  is  divided  into  three  fu  (Tokio, 
Kioto,  Osaka ) ,  and  43  ken  or  prefectures,  one  of 
which  comprises  the  Loo-choo  Islands,  annexed 
in  1878-79,  and  is  grouped  with  Kiushiu  as  Okin- 
awa Ken.  They  are  here  given  with  their  area 
and  the  population  at  the  census  of  1898: 


PKEracTuasa 

Area  in 
square 
mile* 

Population 
1898 

Ibin  ItUad  (oontnl): 
Tokio  fu  (caDital). .    .            .... 

749.76 
927.79 
1,585.30 
1,943.85 
2,236.67 
2,854.14 
2,427.21 
5,088.41 
1,727.50 
3,002.76 
1,864.17 
2,196.56 
4,001.84 
1,540.30 
1,621.50 
1,611.50 
1,587.80 

4,914.55 
5,042.57 
3.223.11 
3,576.89 
4,493.84 
5,359.17 
3,617.89 

1,767.43 
689.69 
1,200.46 
1,851.29 
3,318.3> 
2.509.04 
3.103.84 
1.324.34 
2.597.48 
1.3.35.99 

1.607,011 

Kvui^awft          

776,685 

Snitamft , , ,  . . 

1,174,094 

Chit* 

1,273,389 

Ibarmki      

1,131,556 

Toehici   

788.324 

774.604 

1.237.627 

489.539 

Shidfuoka               

1.199,805 

Aichi 

Miye 

1.591.356 
996,411 

Gtfu       

996.062 

Shic*. 

712.024 

Fukui 

633.840 
781,784 

Toywna                     

785,554 

Uain'island  (northern). 
Kiicata                     

1,812,272 

Pukunhima ,  , . . 

Hivafi                          

1.057,971 
835,830 

829,210 

Akita" 

776,077 

Iwfkte                      

720,386 

612,171 

Main  Island  (wMtem): 

Kioto  ru  (old  capital)   

Osaka  fu                      

931.560 
1.311,909 

Nara                  

5.38.507 

Wakayama                    

681.572 

Hiojo'                  

1.677.226 

1,132,000 

1,4.36,410 

986,161 

721,448 

Tottori                 

418,929 

Total  Main  Island 

86.891  95 

1,016.82 

678.46 

2,033.57 

2,720.13 

1,401.49 
984.07 
1.894.14 
2,774.20 
2,400.27 
2.904  ."H 
3,589.76 
935.18 

33,329,304 

Shikoku: 

899,398 

Kanwa 

700,402 

Ehun« 

Kochi          

997.468 
616.549 

Xiufhia^ 
Ninnki                            

821.823 

621,011 

1.. 362.777 

l.l,"il,101 

8.39.485 

Miyasaki 

4.'>4.730 

1.106.969 

ObTn&wa  ^t^Mvehoo) 

410,881 

110.822.58 

43.112.108 

These  prefectures  are  further  divided  into  557 
gun,  52  shi,  or  independent  towns  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  20,000,  and  13,949  villages 
ranked  as  cho  and  son.  Yezo  is  similarly  subdi- 
vided into  88  gun,  3  shi,  and  753  villages.  The 
capital  of  the  country  is  Tokio  (q.v.).  The  pre- 
Restoration  capital  was  Kioto. 

Population.  The  first  really  reliable  census 
of  the  whole  country  was  taken  in  1872.  This 
showed  7,107,841  houses,  and  a  total  population 
of  33,11(),825 — very  nearly  that  of  the  main 
island  at  the  present  time.  At  the  end  of  1898 
the  number  of  houses  (including  a  slight  gain 
through  the  annexation  of  the  Loo-choo  Islands 
in  1879)  had  increased  to  8,281,708,  and  the  pop- 
ulation to  43,763,153,  of  whom  22,073,890  were 
males  and  21,689,357  females.  Of  this  total 
number  the  Imperial  family  claim  53,  the  no- 
bility 4551,  the  gentry  2,105,696,  and  the  com- 
mon people  41.050,568.  In  these  figures  (which 
do  not  comprise  Formosa,  with  nearly  3,000,000 
inhabitants)  are  also  included  17,573  Aino  dwell- 
ers of  Hokkaido,  70,801  Japanese  residing  abroad, 
and  12,664  foreigners  from  29  difTerent  countries 
— the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  claiming 
128.  The  population  of  the  whole  Japanese  Em- 
pire (including  Formosa,  acquired  in  1895)  at 
the  present  day  does  not  fall  far  short  of  50,000,- 
000.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  fu  and  ken 
given  higher  Up,  Hondo,  the  main  island,  with 
381  to  the  square  mile,  is  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated part  of  the  Empire,  especially  in  its  south- 
western portion,  having  there  475  to  the  sauare 
mile,  as  compared  with  220  in  the  northern  third. 

Since  the  centralization  of  modem  industries 
there  has  been  a  large  concentration  of  popula- 
tion in  the  cities  and  towns.  In  1898  there  were 
78  towns  with  a  population  of  20,000  and  over. 

Education.  Since  Japan  was  opened  to  for- 
eigners much  attention  has  been  given  to  educa- 
tion, and  for  a  time  foreign  teachers  and  advisers 
were  in  demand,  both  by  the  (Sovemment  and  by 
private  persons.  The  present  Department  of 
Education  was  established  in  1871,  but  much 
organizing  had  been  done  before  that  time.  The 
advisers  were  moatly  from  the  United  States,  and 
as  regards  the  public  school  system  which  the 
Government  had  determined  to  establish.  United 
States  models  were  largely  followed.  Later  Ger- 
man influences  prevailed,  and  the  system  now 
in  vogue  is  largely  patterned  after  German 
models.     It  includes  the  following  grades: 

(1)  Kindergarten  work  or  infant  schools, 
which  originated  first  in  1876  in  connection  with 
the  normal  school,  but  has  since  been  extended. 
The  age  is  from  three  to  six.  In  1899  there  were 
230  such  schools,  employing  618  women,  with 
21,861  infants  in  attendance,  of  whom  11,704 
were  boys,  and  10,097  girls. 

(2)  Elementary  schools,  attendance  at  which 
is  compulsory,  as  far  as  the  lower  division  called 
'ordinary  schools'  is  concerned.  It  is  for  children 
from  six  years  to  ten;  the  school  year  is  32 
weeks  long,  and  the  children  are  taught  morals, 
reading,  writing,  composition,  arithmetic,  and 
sometimes  g>Tnnastics,  drawing,  and  music  are 
provided.  The  higher  grade  is  optional  for  chil- 
dren between  ten  and  fourteen.  The  course  of 
instruction  includes  geography,  history,  English, 
agriculture,  and  commerce. 

(3)  Middle  schools,  in  two  grades,  ordinary 
and  higher.  The  ordinary  covers  a  course  of 
five   years,   and   includes  ethics,   Japanese   Ian- 
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guage,  English  (then  French  or  German),  agricul- 
ture, geography,  history,  mathematics,  natural 
histor>',  physics,  chemistry,  etc.  In  the  higher 
grade  the  course  covers  two  years  of  Latin,  zo- 
ology, botany,  geology,  mineralogy,  dynamics, 
•surveying,  philosophy,  etc. 

(4)  The  university  crowns  the  whole.  Besides 
these  there  are  normal  schools  and  special 
schools. 

Instruction  is  not  gratuitous,  and  the  local 
school  boards,  which  are  elected  by  the  people, 
have  to  provide  for  those  too  poor  to  pay.  The 
school  age  is  from  six  to  fourteen.  In  1898  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  was  7,709,424. 
In  1899  the  public  and  private  primary  schools 
numbered  20,997,  with  88,660  teachers,  and 
4,302,623  pupils  in  attendance  (2,672,372  boys, 
and  1,630,251  girls),  or  an  average  of  48.53  to 
■every  teacher.  These  figures  do  not  include  For- 
mosa, where  there  is  a  special  educational  sys- 
tem. In  that  year  public  school  properly  was 
valued  at  $25,060,960,  including  land,  buildings, 
books,  instruments,  etc. 

In  1899  there  were  190  middle  schools,  with 
3083  instructors,  and  68,885  pupils;  49  normal 
schools, with  839  instructors, and  12,829  students; 
275  special  and  technical  schools,  with  1970 
teachers,  and  34,969  students ;  36  superior  schools 
for  girls,  with  430  teachers,  and  8474  pupils; 
2686  miscellaneous  schools,  with  5733  teachers, 
and  109,299  pupils  (30  of  which  with  1441  pupils 
were  in  Hokkaido,  and  1523  with  35,836  pupils 
were  in  Formosa). 

There  are  42  schools  of  law,  medicine,  political 
economy,  literature,  and  science,  with  782  pro- 
fessors (some  of  whom  are  foreigners),  and  11,- 
627  students;  120  schools  of  arts,  manufactures, 
ngi-iculture,  commerce,  etc.,  with  1033  professors 
(some  foreign)  and  15,772  students.  The  pre- 
paratory' schools  number  107,  have  202  teachers, 
and  7324  pupils.  Lastly,  there  are  six  schools 
for  deaf  mutes.  One  hundred  students  were  also 
maintained  abroad.  The  38  libraries  had  484,225 
Chinese  and  Japanese  books,  and  63,332  in  Euro- 
pean languages.  The  total  expenditure  was  $13,- 
952,581.  The  Imperial  University  at  Tokio  was 
founded  in  1869  by  the  consolidation  of  two 
schools — the  Kai-sei-gakko  and  the  Sho-heiko, 
which  had  come  into  existence  in  the  Shogun's 
time,  and  later  other  colleges  were  added.  In 
1900  it  bad  15  foreign  and  211  Japanese  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  and  2880  students.  The 
University  of  Kioto  was  opened  in  1899  with  one 
foreign  and  69  native  professors,  and  360  stu- 
dents. It  has  a  University  Hall  and  four  col- 
leges. In  the  same  year  the  number  of  books 
published  was  21,235,"  of  which  4453  related  to 
law  and  administrative  organization;  1237  to 
agriculture;  1058  religion;  118  painting;  diction- 
aries, 77 ;  history,  206 ;  and  geography,  474 ;  and 
404,458,141  copies  of  978  periodicals  were  issued. 

Rkligion.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the 
two  religions  of  Japan — Shinto  and  Buddhism 
(qq.v.) — but  to  these  may  now  be  added  Chris- 
tianity, for  the  old  prohibitions  have  been  re- 
moved, and  under  the  new  Constitution  of  1889 
absolute  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  re- 
ligious opinion  and  belief  are  guaranteed.  The 
first-mentioned  of  the  three,  Shinto,  'the  way 
of  the  pods.'  is  a  purely  native  cult.  It  has  no 
creed,  no  doctrinal  system,  no  moral  code,  no 
priests,  and  no  images  in  its  191.962  temples 
and  shrines,  though  it  has  nearly  14,000  gods, 


before  whom,  or  some  of  whom,  certain  offerings 
are  made  from  time  to  time;  to  whom  certain 
prayers  are  addressed  on  such  occasions,  and 
before  whom  certain  ceremonious  dances  are  per- 
formed in  a  very  punctilious  and  decorous  way. 
It  appears  to  be  a  mild  kind  of  ancestor  and  hero 
worship  which  hais  come  down  from  primitive 
times.  The  chief  deity  is  Amaterasu,  the  'sun- 
goddess,'  from  whom  the  mikados  are  descended. 
It  exerts  no  particular  influence  for  good  on  the 
people,  thougn  it  does  them  no  harm.  From  the 
ninth  century  onward  it  became  much  tinged  and 
corrupted  with  Buddhism,  indeed  was  practically 
absorbed  by  it,  Kobo  Daishi  ( q.v. )  having  appar- 
ently convinced  everybody  that  the  Shinto  gods 
were  merelv  manifestations  or  transmigrations  of 
Buddhist  deities.  It  is  stated  that  12  sects  of 
Shinto  now  exist. 

Buddhism  entered  Japan  by  way  of  Korea  in 
652  along  with  the  arts,  sciences,  and  letters  of 
China.  Its  gilded  images  and  its  gorgeous  tem- 
ples and  ritual  appealed  to  the  Japanese  mind, 
and  the  new  religion  became  popular.  It  gained 
both  the  favor  and  the  patronage  of  the  Imperial 
Court,  and  in  621  it  was  by  edict  proclaimed  to 
be  the  established  religion.  Priests  went  to 
China,  or  were  sent  there  by  the  Government  to 
study,  and  these  on  their  return  brought  with 
them  new  scriptures,  new  sects,  and  new  ideas 
which  soon  began  to  blossom  out  into  other  new 
sects  in  Japan.  Kobo  Daishi  in  816  founded  the 
Shingon  (q.v.)  or  the  sect  with  the  form  of 
'true  words;'  the  Zen-  or  'contemplative'  sect 
was  introduced  in  1202;  the  Jodo  or  'pure-land' 
sect  (see  Ts'inq-tu  and  Sukhavati)  in  1211; 
the  Shin-shiu  or  'new  sect,'  an  offshoot  of  the  pre- 
ceding, in  1262;  the  Nichiren  in  1282;  and 
many  others.  Now  there  are  70  sects  and  sub- 
sects,  all  based  on  or  developments  of  the  Ma- 
hayana  or  'Northern  School'  of  Buddhism  in 
which  Sakyamuni,  the  historical  Buddha,  has 
little  or  no  place.  The  most  important  of  these 
as  far  as  influencing  the  people  is  concerned 
are  the  Jodo,  which  flnds  Nirvana  too  hard  to 
attain  to,  and  provides  instead  a  'Paradise  in  the 
West,'  presided  over  by  Amida  Buddha,  where  the 
faithful  may  enjoy  a  blissful  existence  through 
untold  ages,  and  whence,  if  they  have  to  be  re- 
bom,  it  will  be  easy  to  reach  the  Nirvana  state. 
The  Shin-shiu,  an  offshoot  from  Jodo,  has  been 
called  the  'Protestantism  of  Japan.'  It  teaches 
that  salvation  may  be  obtained  merely  by  faith 
in  the  mercy  of  Amida — the  chief  of  the  Buddhas 
— ^and  his  ability  to  save,  without  works  of  any 
kind.  No  change  of  heart  or  conduct  is  neces- 
sary and  nothing  is  required  beyond  loving  one 
another,  keeping  orderly,  and  observing  the  laws 
of  the  Government.  Its  priests  may  marry,  and 
they  are  free  to  eat  both  flesh  and  fish.  This 
is  the  most  powerful  of  the  Japanese  sects;  its 
temples  are  large  and  magnificent,  are  found  in 
the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  cities,  and  are 
throni?cd  day  and  night  with  silent  worshipers. 
In  1899  its  temples  numbered  19,213.  Buddhism 
was  disestablished  in  1871,  and  disendowed  in 
1874,  and  there  is  now  no  State  religion.  The 
great  majority  of  the  people  are  Buddhists,  but 
there  are  no  organized  bodies  of  church  mem- 
bers as  there  are  in  Christendom.  Among  the 
upper  classes  agnosticism  prevails. 

If  Shinto  can  be  called  a  religion,  then  CHiris- 
tinnity  comes  third.  All  its  churches  are  enrolled 
by  the  Gtovernment,  and  are  protected  by  law.    In 
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1900  there  were  723  Protestant  missionaries  in 
the  country,  570  native  preachers  and  helpers, 
416  churches,  42,273  enrolled  members,  and  14 
theological  and  other  schools,  with  6011  students 
and  pupils.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  106  Euro- 
pean missionaries,  117  church  edifices,  261  con- 
gr^ations,  and  54,602  adherents.  The  Greek 
Church  had  438  native  workers,  297  churches, 
25,698  followers,  and  schools  with  19,055  pupils. 

In  1899  there  were  71,977  Buddhist  temples 
and  monasteries,  with  54,635  priests,  10,983  stu- 
dents, and  59,943  preachers.  The  Shinto  temples 
numbered  191,962,  in  charge  of  kannushi  or 
temple-keepers,  not  priests  as  they  are  sometimes 
miscalled. 

Ethnology.  The  modern  Japanese  are  a  very 
mixed  people.  The  largest  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Japanese  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
Mongolian  race  of  the  adjacent  continent,  a  view 
confirmed  by  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  population  at  the  present 
time.  Some,  indeed,  group  Japanese  and  Koreans 
together  as  being  ancestrally  very  closely  akin, 
by  physical  characters  as  well  as  by  speech.  But 
among  the  Japanese,  as  among  the  Koreans,  and 
in  certain  parts  of  China,  there  are  recognizable 
three  physical  types — an  Aino  type,  chiefly  char- 
acteristic of  NorUiem  Japan;  a  Manchu-Korean, 
in  the  regions  nearest  Korea;  and  a  Malayo- 
Mongolic,  in  the  centre  and  east.  The  Korean- 
lianchu  type  seems  to  go  back,  like  the  primitive 
Chinese,  to  a  Mongolian  ancestry  with  a  strain 
of  proto-Caucasian  blood,  while  the  Ainos  (see 
AiRO)  are  perhaps  allied  to  the  most  primitive 
Caucasians;  but  such  opinions  must  be  accepted 
with  caution.  The  best  authorities  agree  in  dis- 
tinguishing a  'fine'  and  a  'coarse'  type  among 
the  modem  Japanese.  The  former  is  taller,  more 
slenderly  and  gracefully  built,  longer  faced  and 
longer  headed,  with  better-shaped  nose,  and,  gen- 
erally, less  distinctively  Mongolic  in  form  and 
features,  with  lighter  skin,  etc.  This  is  the 
dominant  type  of  the  aristocracy  and  upper 
classes,  and  is  found  in  those  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire nearest  Korea,  whence  the  original  repre- 
sentatives of  this  type  probably  immigrated  into 
Japan.  The  'finer*  type  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  descendants  of  the  Japanese  immigrants  from 
the  continent,  who  conquered  and  intermingled 
with  the  original  inhabitants,  or  Ainos.  This 
'fine'  type  has  now  become  the  Japanese  ideal. 
The  'coarse'  type  is  characterized  by  shorter  stat- 
ure and  thick-set  body,  broader  skull  and  face, 
more  prominent  cheek-bones,  somewhat  oblique 
eyes,  large  lips,  wide  mouth,  more  powerful  jaw, 
fiattish  nose  and  wide  nostrils,  darker  skin,  and 
generally  more  of  the  Mongolian  in  form  and 
feature."  Many  of  the  women  of  the  upper  classes 
seem  to  belong  more  to  the  'coarse*  type,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  process  of  conquest 
and  the  practice  of  polygamy.  Both  the  'fine* 
and  the  'coarse*  types  are  mixed,  and  in  the  north, 
from  intermingling  with  the  Ainos,  another 
mixed  type  has  been  and  is  still  being  produced. 

The  population  of  Japan  may  thus  be  consid- 
ered to  consist  of  a  prehistoric  proto-.Aino  and 
later  historic  Aino  element,  tipon  which  the  Si- 
biric  ancestors  of  the  Japanese  proper  imposed 
themselves  by  slow  degrees  until  they  ultimately 
became  the  dominant  factor.  There  has  been 
added,  perhaps  at  several  different  periods,  a 
Malay  or  Polvnesian  element,  which  is  noticeable 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Japan,  where  it  is  thought 


to  have  modified  considerably  both  phjrgical  and 
social  characters.  Traces  of  ancient  Negrito  in- 
fluence have  been  seen  in  Japan  by  some  authori- 
ties, but  others  attach  no  importance  to  these 
alleged  proofs  of  the  former  existence  of  a  black 
race  in  Japan. 

Physically  the  Japanese  are  not  a  strongly  de- 
veloped people,  ;but  they  are  capable  of  great 
exertion  and  endurance.  A  number  of  somatic 
peculiarities  have  been  noted  in  the  Japanese, 
such  as  the  divided  molar  bone  (os  japonicum) , 
the  low,'  broad  upper  jaw,  without  canine  fossa, 
and  the  so-called  'Japanese  knee'  (due  to  the 
practice  of  sitting  so  much).  In  their  general 
physical  conformation  many  of  the  Japanese 
males  of  the  better  classes  have  a  decidedly  femi- 
nine, or  even  child-like,  cast,  a  character  thought 
by  some  authorities  to  belong  more  or  less  to  the 
Mongolian  race  in  general. 

Intellectually  the  Japanese  have  shown  a  ca- 
pacity equal  to  that  of  any  other  known  people, 
and  their  native  power  is  revealed  by  the  fact 
that  while  their  manners,  customs,  and  certain 
institutions  were  modified  in  ancient  times  by 
Chinese  culture,  and  in  recent  times  by  Euro- 
pean and  American  civilization,  the  fundamental 
traits  of  their  character  have  not  been  altered. 
The  mental  and  moral  characters  of  the  Japa- 
nese may  be  summed  up  as  patience  and  per- 
sistence, combined  with  cheerfulness,  a  certain 
versatility  and  quick-wittedness,  enterprise  and 
originality,  togetner  with  unexcelled  powers  of 
imitation,  as  well  as  progressiveness,  industry, 
artistic  sense,  humor,  cleanliness,  politenes's, 
honor,  bravery,  kindness,  calmness,  and  ability 
to  conceal  the  emotions.  From  the  Chinese  and 
some  other  Mongolian  peoples  the  Japanese  differ 
in  the  freedom  accorded  to  women  from  the  re- 
motest times  down  to  the  present  day,  their  less 
altruistic  ethical  system,  their  high  estimation  of 
the  warrior  and  their  appreciation  of  war  as  a 
means  of  national  advancement,  their  national 
virility,  and  their  power  to  respond  to  and  accept 
facts  of  modem  social  and  historical  evolution. 
The  social  and  moral  life  of  the  Japanese  offers 
much  that  is  interesting  in  the  way  of  evolution. 
In  sexual  relations  they  range  from  polygamy 
end  concubinage  to  monogamy. 

As  compared  with  China,  and  perhaps  with 
Korea,  the  civilization  of  Japan  is  comparatively 
modern,  for  the  coming  of  the  continental  Mon- 
goloid ancestors  of  the  Japanese  to  the  island 
may  be  fixed  at  B.C.  2000-1500.  Their  conquest 
of  the  various  islands  of  the  great  archipelago 
was  slow  and  apparently  diffipult,  as  the  Japa- 
nese annals  themselves  record,  for  the  Aino 
and  proto-Aino  population  was  well  distributed 
throughout  the  group.  Relics  of  Aino  origin  are 
found  almost  everywhere,  but  naturally  in  more 
abundance  toward  the  north.  The  amount  of 
Aino  blood  in  the  modern  Japanese  is  consider- 
ably more  than  hitherto  supposed,  and  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  present  authorities  toward  the  .\inos 
of  the  extreme  north  is  leading  to  a  recognition 
of  the  abilities  and  intellectuality  of  this  ancient 
and  primitive  people,  pointing  to  their  ultimate 
disappearance,  not  by  dying  out  or  extermina- 
tion, hut  by  absorption  into  the  general  popula- 
tion. The  question  of  the  Malayan  or  Poh-nesian 
element  in  ,Tapan  is  more  difficult  to  elucidate. 
Twice  at  least  in  Japanese  annals  there  is  men- 
tion of  swarthy  foreitrners  from  the  south  who 
made  irruptions  into  Eastern  and  Central  Japan. 
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These,  according  to  several  authorities,  were 
Malayan  or  Alalayoid  tribes,  who  came  by  way 
of  Formosa  and  the  Loo-choo  Islands,  and  the 
physical  characteristics  of  this  section  of  Japan 
bear  testimony  to  their  presence  and  their  num- 
bers. Other  evidence  of  a  Malayan  influence  ex- 
ists, according  to  some  ethnologists,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  house,  the  practice  of  massage,  cer- 
tain dances,  luxury,  and  love  of  weapons.  Some 
of  these  resemblances  are  too  general,  however, 
and  others  too  clearly  the  product  of  the  Japa- 
nese environment,  to  be  conclusive  evidence.  The 
introduction  of  Chinese  and  Korean  civilization 
into  Japan  dates  back  for  its  beginnings  to  about 
the  first  Christian  century,  and  this  influence 
was  strengthened  after  the  transference  of  Bud- 
dhism in  the  sixth  century. 

Mannebs,  Customs,  etc.  The  Japanese  arc 
a  cheerful,  contented  people,  lovers  of  nature, 
and  always  ready  for  a  holiday.  Responsibility 
rests  lightly  on  their  shoulders,  and  employers 
have  always  to  reckon  on  absences  from  time  to 
time  on  accoimt  of  'sickness'  when  apparently 
there  is  none;  and  a  contract  is  not  always 
sacred.  Opium-growing  and  the  importation  of  it 
are  forbidden,  and  Government  supplies  the  needs 
of  the  medical  profession.  Courteousness  is  a 
distinguishing  trait,  and  their  ceremonious  po- 
liteness is  oftentimes  most  embarrassing  to  the 
foreigner,  who  is  not  usually  given  to  self-depre- 
ciatoty  remarks,  and  whose  stock  of  honoriflcs  is 
small  and  not  always  instantly  at  command. 
Hand-shaking  is  not  a  Japanese  custom,  and  the 
lowness  of  the  obeisance  varies  with  the  rank  of 
the  individual,  women  and  the  lower  classes 
usually  getting  down  on  their  knees.  Children 
dress  exactly  like  their  elders,  and  though  their 
foot-gear  is  clogs  held  on  by  a  band  passing  be- 
tween the  big  toe  and  the  next  one,  they  romp 
and  run  as  much  and  as  fast  as  European  or 
American  children.  Their  socks — ^when  they  wear 
them — have  a  separate  compartment  for  the  big 
toe.  Their  toys  and  indoor  amusements  are  in- 
numerable. In  dress  the  Japanese  are  not  bur- 
dened with  much  underclothing.  Their  chief 
outer  garment  is  the  loose-sleeved  gown  known  as 
the  kimono,  open  in  front  but  bound  round  the 
waist  with  a  sash.  That  of  the  women  is  a  little 
longer,  differs  somewhat  in  the  sleeves,  and  the 
sash  or  ohi  is  wide  and  formed  into  a  bow  at  the 
back  which  varies  in  style  according  to  age,  etc. 
Married  women  shave  off  their  eyebrows,  and 
blacken  their  teeth  witU  the  juice  of  the  per- 
simmon-tree. The  coiffure  is  an  elaborate  con- 
struction with  'waterfalls.'  plastered  down  with 
bandolin  and  decked  with  stick-pins. 

.Japanese  houses  are  usually  of  one  story. 
There  are  no  cellars.  The  floor  is  about  2^ 
or  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  formed  of  soft, 
thickly  padded  mats  measuring  6  feet  by  3,  and 
on  these  the  family  sit  (or  rather  squat  on  their 
heels),  eat,  and  "sleep.  There  are  no  tables, 
chairs,  or  bedsteads,  thick  wadded  quilts  serving 
as  mattress  and  blankets.  Heat  when  wanted  is 
provided  by  a  hihachi  or  brazier  filled  with  burn- 
ing charcoal.  The  pillow  is  a  little  paper-cov- 
ered cylindrical  cushion  strapped  on  a  narrow 
stool,  which  is  placed  under  the  neck  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  hair.  Foot-gear  is  left  in  the 
porch  before  stepping  on  the  verandah.  A  single 
picture,  changed  with  the  season,  and  a  small 
wall  vase  containing  a  smple  sprig,  form  the 
only  decoration,  apart  from  that  of  tiie  shoji  or 


sliding  paper  screens  which  serve  as  partitions. 
Passers-by  may  get  a  glimpse  through  the  open 
screens  of  a  tiny  garden  at  the  back,  with  a 
miniature  rivulet,  a  stone  thrown  across  it  as 
a  bridge,  a  miniature  hillock  crowned  with  a 
dwarfed  pine,  and  a  flowering  shrub  or  two,  and 
perhaps  a  stone-pillar  lantern.  A  necessary  fea- 
ture of  every  house  is  the  '^od-shelf,'  or  family 
altar,  where  is  the  little  shrine — Shinto  or  Buu- 
dhistr — before  which  the  offerings  are  placed. 
Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  and  the  bathtub 
at  the  back,  with  its  little  furnace  in  one  end  for 
boiling  the  water,  is  patronized  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  in  succession,  the  water  being 
invariably  hot  (100°  to  115°  F.). 

Food  is  served  on  little  lacquered  stands  about 
a  foot  high,  and  is  eaten  with  chop-sticks  (both 
of"  the  same  material ) .  Rice,  with  soup  of  sea- 
weed, beans,  vegetables,  or  hard-boiled  egg  cut  up 
into  pieces,  with  a  little  fish  with  soy,  and  the 
like,  daintily  served,  make  the  meal,  sake  (their 
fermented  beverage)  when  used  being  heated  and 
served  in  the  tiniest  of  porcelain  cups.  Tea  is 
the  usual  beverage.  But  there  is  no  meal  called 
'tea.'  Pickled  daikon  (or  radish)  is  their  chief 
relish. 

Married  life  is  usually  happy.  Of  8537  sui- 
cides in  1S99,  only  212  were  due  to  family  quar- 
rels, and  600  were  attributable  to  'love.'  Cere- 
monial uncleanness  arises  from  contact  with  the 
dead  in  any  way,  and  mourners  are  'unclean.' 
Those  returning  from  a  funeral  are  sprinkled 
with  salt  before  reentering  the  house.  Those  who 
favor  the  Shinto  cult  buty  their  dead  in  coflins. 
Cremation  was  introduced  by  the  Buddhists 
about  A.D.  700.  After  the  Restoration  it  was  for- 
bidden, but  a  custom  of  such  long  standing  could 
not  be  wiped  out  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  The 
people,  and  especially  the  women,  are  very  super- 
stitious, and  are  believers  in  ghosts,  demons, 
fairies,  and  witchcraft.  A  handful  of  green  peas 
thrown  at  a  suspected  demon  will  cause  him  to 
scamper  off,  and  when  the  fox  (q.v.)  or  the 
badger  is  suspected  by  the  careful  mother  with 
daughters  of  being  around,  a  flash  from  her 
metallic  magic  mirror  will  strip  Mr.  Fox  or  Mr. 
Badger  of  his  disguise;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  presence  or  proximity  of  a  serpent 
should  never  be  pointed  out  to  a  woman  or  men- 
tioned to  her.  Everybody  wears  a  charm  or 
charms. 

HISTORY. 

The  Japanese  begin  their  history  with  a  year 
which  corresponds  to  B.C.  660,  when  Jimmu  "Ten- 
no  (q.v.),  tlie  leader  of  a  band  of  invaders,  set- 
tled in  Yamato  after  having  conquered  several 
of  the  tribes  who  opposed  him.  Our  only  source 
of  information  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of 
the  dynasty  which  was  founded  by  him,  and  which 
exists  to  the  present  day,  is  found  in  the  Kojiki, 
the  oldest  extant  book  of  .Japan,  in  which  are 
found  the  myths  and  legends  written  down  in  Chi- 
nese characters  in  the  years  711-712  by  one 
Yasumaro,  from  the  lips  of  a  person  «amed 
Hiyeda-no-Are,  who  possessed  a  most  wonderful 
memory!  These  myths  and  legends,  under  close 
analysis,  show  three  streams  of  legends — the 
Tsukushi  or  Kiushiu  cycle:  the  Idzumo  legendary 
cycle,  which  covers  Ontral  and  Western  Japan; 
and  the  Yamato  cycle,  which  covers  the  central 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  main  island.  The  north- 
em  and  eastern  part  of  the  main  island  was  in- 
habited by  the  Emishi  savages,  or  Ainos,  who  had 
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retired  thither  before  the  advancing  invaders, 
leaving  their  names  on  rivers,  mountains, 
streams,  and  other  natural  landmarks.  In  the 
soath  dwelt  aboriginal  people,  perhaps  from  the 
Malay  regions.  The  invaders  of  the  archipelago, 
whether  coming  from  Tartary  or  Korea,  were 
without  letters  or  writings,  but  possessed 
superior  arms,  valor,  and  discipline.  They  came 
•s  immigrants,  at  various  times  and  to  various 
places,  finding  people  already  on  the  soil,  whom 
they  proceed^  to  put  under  their  control. 

There  arc  thus  early  discerned  with  clearness, 
in  the  morning  of  the  history  of  Japan,  race 
struggles  among  various  tribes  of  differing  cus- 
toms and  languages,  and  two  types  of  men,  whom 
we  now  call  Japanese  and  Ainos,  the  former  liv- 
ing south,  the  latter  north  of  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel.  Gradually  the  Tsukushi  and  the  Id- 
zumo  people  became  subordinate  to  the  Yamato 
bouse  or  tribe.  The  conquerors  intermarried  with 
the  subjugated,  and  the  pacified  chiefs  were 
awarded  rank  and  honor,  while  the  power  of  the 
>fikado  or  Yamato  chief  was  consolidated  by 
making  the  primitive  cult,  now  called  Shinto,  or 
Kami-no-michi,  a  political  engine.  The  whole 
country  was  put  under  a  rude  feudal  system, 
the  conquered  or  subordinated  holding  their 
lands  in  loyalty  to  the  Yamato  chieftain  or 
Mikado.  Civilization  gradually  drifted  in  from 
Korea,  through  teachers,  artificers,  and  men  of 
learning.  There  are  indications  that  a  cen- 
tury or  two  before  the  great  flood  of  civilizing 
influences  was  borne  on  the  waves  of  Bud- 
dhism, considerable  knowledge  of  Chinese  letters, 
writing,  and  ethical  notions  had  penetrated  to 
the  Yamato  Court,  and  among  some  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  southwest.  The  yihongi  (another  histori- 
cal work  compiled  in  a.d.  720)  states  that  in  the 
year  405  a  Korean  scholar  was  appointed  tutor 
in  China  to  one  of  the  Imperial  princes,  and 
that  about  the  year  430  'historiographers  were 
appointed.'  As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  settled  capital,  the  Mikado  and  his 
household  moving  from  place  to  place  in  Cen- 
tral Japan.  After  the  death  of  the  Mikado-chief, 
bis  successor,  with  a  horror  of  the  place  of  the 
dead,  moved  on  and  built  a  new  palace.  There 
have  been  thus  no  fewer  than  sixty  capitals.  To- 
day the  provinces  of  Yamato,  Yamashiro,  Ka- 
wachi,  and  Settsu  "are  dotted  with  places,  now 
mere  villages,  sometimes  indeed  empty  names, 
but  once  in  the  proud  position  of  capitals  of  the 
Empire." 

The  line  between  legend  and  true  history  is 
made  clear  upon  the  arrival  in  a.d.  652  of  Bud- 
dhist missionaries  from  Korea,  who  brought  with 
them  not  only  the  sutras  and  images  of  their 
cult — the  Mahayana  northern  form  of  Buddhism 
— but  also  letters,  writing,  calendars,  and  meth- 
ods of  keeping  time.  Buddhism  took  root,  and  be- 
came so  popular  with  both  Court  and  people  that 
in  621  it  was  proclaimed  by  edict  to  be  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  land."  From  this  time  forth 
M'c  have  something  like  a  coherent  account  of 
things,  and  can  trace  with  some  clearness, 
through  many  rebellions  and  oppositions,  the 
rise  to  paramountcy  of  the  Yamato  House.  Nara, 
in  Yamato,  became  the  fbted  capital,  and  re- 
mained so  for  seven  reigns  between  the  years 
709  and  784.  One  decade  later  Kioto  was  made 
the  Imperial  residence,  and.  with  few  interrup- 
tions, continued  to  be  so  until  1868.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  seventh  century  Chinese  civilization 


had  so  far  been  accepted  that  in  603  the  form  of 
government  was  changed  from  feudalism  to  mon- 
archy ;  eight  boards  or  departments  of  State  were 
established,  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese  system, 
and  a  new  order  of  nobility,  in  nine  ranks,  was 
created.  A  great  council,  called  the  Dai-jo-Kwan, 
which  had  also  been  established,  superintended 
the  eight  boards,  and  ruled  the  Empire  by  means 
of  local  governors  appointed  and  sent  out  from 
the  capital. 

The  practical  enforcement  of  this  new  central- 
ized system  of  rule  from  Kioto  was  not  accept- 
able, and  was  in  many  places  long  and  stoutly 
resisted.  Gradually  a  military  class  was  formed, 
which  became  separate  from  the  agricultural,  this 
latter  comprising  the  farmers  and  those  who  per- 
manently tilled  the  soil.  By  parallel  develop- 
ment the  men  at  arms  became  professicHial  sol- 
diers. Other  great  lines  of  movement  may  be 
summarized  in  the  increasing  centralization  of 
government,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Mikado 
from  active  service  in  the  field,  or  even  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  and  his  comparative  seclu- 
sion. Under  the  pretext  of  religion,  or  a  desire 
to  lay  aside  the  cares  of  government,  committing 
the  actual  work  of  administration  to  his  sub- 
ordinates in  order  to  seek  retirement,  he  became 
in  the  national  life  rather  an  abstraction  than 
a  personl 

By  means  of  th^  superior  valor,  force,  and 
skill  of  its  soldiers,  the  Empire  was  extended 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  until  all  Kiushiu 
and  Shikoku  were  subdued  and  the  arms  of  Japan 
extended  to  the  far  east  and  north.  Meantime, 
in  the  capital  and  palace,  the  Fujiwara  family, 
who  had  come  into  position  and  power  about  the 
year  670,  had  developed  a  bureaucracy,  so  that 
they  gradually  monopolized  most  of  the  offices 
in  and  about  the  Court  and  the  administrative 
boards.  In  other  civilian  families,  the  particular 
administration  of  sacred  rites  or  the  cultivation 
of  learning  became  the  specialty  or  monopoly. 
The  military  commands  were  always  given  to  the 
rival  clans  of  the  Taira  and  Minamoto.  The 
Taira  warriors,  fighting  under  the  white  crest 
or  banner,  gained  renown  and  power  in  the  south- 
west. The  Minamoto,  under  the  red  banner  or 
crest,  won  victory  and  held  power  in  the  east  and 
north;  but  when  once  the  activities  of  the  field 
were  comparatively  things  of  the  past,  both  clans 
lusted  for  power  nearer  the  throne.  Then  began 
a  struggle  in  the  capital.  The  Fujiwara,  who  had 
formed  a  ring  around  the  Emperor,  and  by  their 
own  henchmen  blocked  most  of  the  ways  of  ap- 
proach by  nepotism,  were  ousted  by  the  Taira, 
whose  star  was  now  in  the  ascendent.  This  nat- 
urally excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Minamoto,  and 
in  the  year  1159  the  two  rival  military  clans 
came  to  blows.  Then  began  that  famous  period 
of  the  wars  of  'Genji  and  HeikC,'  which  have 
since  colored  all  Japanese  history,  literature,  and 
art,  and  which  in  later  times,  even  to  this  day, 
have  given  the  standard  and  motives  for  games 
of  skill  and  chance.  Kiyomori,  the  Taira  chief, 
became  Premier  in  1167.  He  not  only  redis- 
tributed the  offices,  civil  and  military,  among 
his  own  clansmen,  but  by  marrying  his  daughter 
to  the  Emperor  controlled  the  throne  itself.  The 
Minamoto  men,  their  leaders  beheaded  or  ban- 
ished, were  scattered,  one  line  becoming  rulers 
of  far-off  Loo-choo.  In  1181,  after  Kiyomori's 
death,  Yoritomo  led  the  Minamoto  in  an  uprising, 
and  under  the  generalship  of  Yoshitsunfi,   his 
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brother,  the  Taira  men  were  driven  out  of  the 
capital  and  from  their  palaces.  After  several 
land  battles  and  a  great  naval  conflict  near  Shi- 
monoseki,  the  Taira  were  annihilated.  The  divi- 
sive evolution  between  military  and  civil  power 
bad  so  far  proceeded  that,  leaving  Kioto  to  be 
the  centre  of  honor  and  tradition,  and  of  that 
outward  form  which  in  Japan,  as  in  China,  saves 
the  'face'  of  a  thing,  Yoritomo  fixed  his  seat  of 
authority,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  at  Kama- 
kura,  in  the  far  east,  on  the  bay  of  Yedo.  He 
had  himself  appointeid  Shogun,  or  general,  and 
was  hailed  as  the  great  peace-bringer.  Although 
his  line  came  to  an  end  in  1219,  yet  the  system 
which  he  inaugurated  was  carried  out  by  the 
Eojo  family  of  regents,  who  held  power  until 
1333.  Obtaining  from  Kioto,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  nobles  who  were  mere  children  and 
puppets,  to  whom  the  title  of  Shogun  was  given, 
while  they  held  the  power  themselves,  the  Hojo 
ruled  the*^  Empire.  It  was  during  their  rule  at 
Kamakura  that  the  armada  of  the  Mongol  Ta- 
tars was  destroyed  by  storms  and  the  valor  of  the 
Japanese.  Several  of  the  Hojo  regents  were  men 
of  great  ability,  and  ruled  with  justice  and  vigor. 

From  the  moment  of  Yoritomo's  success  feu- 
dalism entered  upon  a  new  stage  of  development. 
Under  the  Imperial  system,  from  603  to  1182, 
the  governors  sent  out  from  Kioto  to  the  different 
provinces  under  a  four  years'  tenure  of  office  had 
charge  both  of  the  collection  of  revenue  and  the 
repression  of  crime.  Yoritomo  had  no  sooner  got 
control  of  the  east  than  he  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  a  civil  title  equivalent  to  that  of  "high 
constable  of  the  realm,'  by  which  means  he  had 
the  two  departments  of  revenue  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  divided,  leaving  the  Emperor's 
officers  to  collect  the  revenue,  while  he  repressed 
crime  and  maintained  order.  This  system  of  ap- 
pointing military  magistrates  seemed  to  be  so  ex- 
cellent that  it  was  gradually  extended  all  over 
the  country.  Yet  all  the  time  Yoritomo  cloaked 
his  military  ambition  under  the  guise  of  his  civil 
title,  so  that  when,  in  1192,  he  was  made  Shogun, 
and  was  thus  military  commander-in-chief,  he 
was  already  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  country. 
Seeing  this,  the  Imperial  officers  in  charge  of  the 
revenue  left  Kioto  for  Kamakura,  and  the 
Shogun  thus  possessed  both  purse  and  sword, 
leaving  Emperor  and  Court,  in  honor  and  poverty, 
dependent  on  him.  Henceforth  the  functions  of 
government  were  separated  into  that  of  throne 
and  camp-^the  former  the  centre  of  mystery  and 
the  fountain  of  honor,  the  latter  being  the  actual 
Government.  The  Hojo  were  overthrown  by  the 
brave  warrior  Nitta  in  1333.  Then  followed  for 
a  while,  but  for  two  years  only,  what  may  be 
called  the  temporary  mikadoate,  when  there  was 
no  shogun  and  theoretically  no  feudalism. 

That  the  mikados  had  not  yet,  however,  vigor 
enough  to  enter  upon  personal  rule  was  shown 
in  the  fact  that  when  the  adherents  of  rival 
nominees  to  the  throne  went  to  war  over  the  divi- 
sion of  spoils,  the  Mikado  could  not  restrain 
them.  Civil  war  broke  out.  lasting  fifty-six  years, 
when  two  rival  lines  of  mikados  held  the  shadow 
of  power,  in  the  period  1336-92,  and  there  were 
two  capitals,  thouprh  the  real  rulers  were  the 
shoguns  of  the  Ashikaga  family.  In  1392  one 
of  their  envoys  persuaded  the  Mikado,  who  had 
the  three  Imperial  regalia — mirror,  crystal  ball, 
and  sword — to  come  to  Kioto  and  hand  over  the 
sacred  emblems,  and  the  feud  was  healed.    Now 


that  the  Ashikagas  had  their  nominee  on  the 
Imperial  throne,  the  second  great  step  in  feudal- 
ism was  taken  by  them,  when  they  made  the 
military  magistracies,  established  by  Yoritomo, 
hereditary  in  the  families  of  their  own  nominees. 
Thus  arose  the  class  of  daimios  (q.v.) .  The  Ashi- 
kaga power  lasted  uiitil  1573,  during  which  time 
the  Portuguese  came  to  Japan,  Alendez  Pinto 
(q.v.)  landing  in  1539  and  Xavier  in  1542,  begin- 
ning a  period  of  intercourse  with  Europeans 
which  continued  until  about  1620,  during  which 
Christianity  and  firearms  were  introduced.  In 
general  the  period  of  the  Ashikaga  rule  was  one 
of  great  refineramt  of  manners,  of  high  art  and 
literary  culture,  along  with  the  missionary  ex- 
pansion of  Buddhism  and  a  remarkable  phase  of 
doctrinal  evolution.  On  its  political  side  Bud- 
dhism reached  a  point  of  wealth,  luxury,  and 
menacing  military  power  which  made  it  one  of 
the  great  forces  in  the  State,  calling  for  some 
powerful  hand  to  put  it  down.  As  the  Ashikaga 
became  weaker  in  their  later  years,  anarchy  grew 
to  be  more  general.  The  Buddhist  abbots  and 
their  monks,  in  arms  and  armor,  possessing 
closer  organization  and  with  fortified  monasteries, 
often  turned  the  scale  of  power.  From  1573  to 
1604  was  the  period  of  the  three  famous  men 
Nobunaga  (q.v.)  (1533-82),  Hideyoshi  (q.v.) 
(1536-98),  and  lyeyasu  (q.v.)  (1542-1616).  The 
first  humbled  the  Buddhists,  the  second  reduced 
the  daimios  to  submission,  and  the  third  con- 
solidated results.  The  third  decisive  step  in  the 
development  of  feudalism  was  taken  by  Hide- 
yoshi when  he  rearranged  the  feudal  map  of  the 
Empire,  marking  out  the  boundaries  of  the  fiefs 
and  appointing  to  them  the  daimios  as  his  own 
nominees,  giving  them  titles  in  his  own  name 
without  reference  to  the  Emperor.  During  Hidfi- 
yoshi's  time  Korea  was  invaded  (1592-98)  by 
his  hosts  of  warriors,  who  on  the  return  of  peace 
in  .lapan  had  been  left  without  occupation.  lye- 
yasu, his  successor,  making  Yedo  his  capital,  car- 
ried out  Hid^yosbi's  plans,  so  enlarging  them 
that  he  and  his  grandson,  ly^mitsu,  gave  the 
final  form  to  Japanese  feudalism,  which  early  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  be- 
come settled  in  routine.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
alongside  of  elaborate  feudal  institutions  grew 
up  a  commercial  and  industrial  system  like  that 
contemporaneous  with  late  feudalism  in  Europe. 
Yedo,  from  a  village,  became  the  greatest  city 
in  the  Empire.  The  Tokugawa  family  furnished, 
from  1603  to  1868,  fifteen  shoguns.  Christianity 
was,  as  was  thought,  rooted  out.  Then  began 
a  great  development  in  art,  literature,  the  study 
of  ancient  history  and  the  native  language,  and 
the  revival  of  pure  Shinto  (q.v.).  The  policy 
followed  was  that  of  the  exclusion  of  foreigners 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  people  of  Japan  within  ' 
their  island  walls,  while  their  intellect  was  kept 
within  fixed  bounds. 

The  shipwrecks  and  the  casting  away  of  sea- 
men gave  the  United  States  Government  its  op- 
portunity to  seek  a  treaty  of  friendship,  and,  if 
possible,  of  commerce,  and  Commodore  Perry, 
to  whom  the  task  was  intrusted,  succeeded  in 
1854.  Four  years  later  other  treaties  opened 
several  ports  to  foreign  residence  and  trade. 
In  1860  a  Japanese  embassy  visited  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  following  year  an  embassy 
was  sent  to  the  European  courts.  Narrow- 
minded  patriots  protested;  but  the  great  clans 
of  the   southwest,   always   detesting  the   north- 
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em  rule  of  Yedo,  gradually  gathered  around 
the  Court.  In  1867  the  Shogun  was  compelled 
to  resign,  and  when  in  1868  he  sought  to  regain 
power  by  force  of  arms,  he  was  driven  from 
the  field.  Men  with  new  ideas  and  determined 
purpose  obtained  control  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Government,  moved  the  capital  to  Yedo,  had 
the  sovereign  swear  to  rule  according  to  'the 
right  way  between  heaven  and  earth'  ( in  deference 
to  public  opinion),  and  to  order  the  abolition  of 
feudalism.  It  was  virtually  a  committee  of 
four  men,  Iwakura,  Okubo,  Kido,  and  Saigo,  with 
their  far-seeing  fellows  and  helpers,  that  led  the 
samurai  who  were  able  to  swing  the  nation  out 
of  ancient  routine  and,  with  political  motives 
wholly,  made  the  new  Japan.  They  invited  edu- 
cators from  the  United  States  to  reorganize  their 
educational  system,  French  officers  to  remodel 
their  army,  British  seamen  to  reorganize  their 
navy,  and  Dutch  and  other  engineers  to 
make  internal  improvements.  These  tremendous 
changes  were  not  accomplished  without  protest. 
In  1887  Saigo  quarreled  with  his  old  friends, 
kd  an  army  'against  the  Emperor's  evil  ad- 
visers,' and  the  Satsuma  Rebellion  cost  Japan 
20,000  lives  and  $50,000,000.  In  1879  Loo-choo 
was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire, 
and  Sho  Tai,  the  King,  brought  to  Tokio 
and  made  marquis.  Western  laws  were  in- 
troduced and  codified.  In  pursuance  of  the 
Imperial  oath,  a  Parliament  was  promised.  In 
1884  the  nobility  was  reorganized  on  the  Euro- 
pean idea,  and  the  able  men  of  the  Bestoration 
honored  also  with  titles.  In  1889  the  Constitu- 
tion was  proclaimed,  and  the  Diet  met  in  1891. 
With  many  an  ebb  and  flow  the  great  tide  of 
prepress  has  kept  on.  In  1894  war  with  China 
broke  out  in  regard  to  Korea;  this  resulted  in 
the  utter  defeat  of  China,  the  cession  in  1805  of 
Formosa  to  -Japan,  the  payment  of  a  large  in- 
demnity, and  the  independence  of  Korea.  Japan 
took  a  prominent  part  among  the  Powers  in  the 
military  events  resulting  from  the  Boxer  move- 
ment in  China  in  1900.    See  Chii«ese  Empire. 

Amid  all  changes,  even  those  in  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  deepest  and  strongest  force  in  Japanese  his- 
tory is  the  universal  loyalty  to  the  Mikado. '  The 
one  now  on  the  throne  is  the  one  himdred  and 
twenty-third.  See  PouncAi,  Pasties,  section  on 
JaptM. 
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For  the  Ainos,  see  Aino. 

TAFANESE  ABT.  The  accepted  date  of  the 
beginning  of  fine  art  in  Japan  is  at  the  close  of 
the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  Era.  The 
physical  civilization  of  the  country  was  then 
greatly  advanced  by  intercourse  with  China  and 
with  Korea.  The"  Japanese  scholars  have  not 
shown  any  reluctance  to  admit  the  supreme  in- 
fluence of  these  continental  nations  upon  their 
own  insular  arts.  The  earliest  sculptures  in 
stone  or  wood,  and  the  earliest  paintings,  some 
of  which  are  preserved  in  temples  and  others  in 
tlie  Imperial  Museum,  show  a  knowledge  of  form 
and  of  the  true  value  of  design  arguing  an  al- 
ready advanced  civilization;  while  there  is  no 
pretense  that  such  a  civilization  had  had  time 
to  develop  itself  in  the  islands  of  Japan.  The 
earliest  buildings  known,  such  as  the  Pagoda  of 
Yakushiji,   near   Nara,   universally   accepted   aa 


of  the  seventh  century,  ar«  of  a  matured  type, 
the  beautiful  curves  of  the  roofs  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  series  of  six  of  these,  with,  the 
intermediate  vertical  walls  and  balconies,  into 
a  single  design  bespeaking  an  original  type  al- 
ready very  far  advanced  toward  perfection.  In 
sculpture,  the  bronze  statuettes  of  these  early 
years  are  as  strongly  Indian  in  character  as 
the  architecture  is  Chinese;  but  this  is  in 
great  measure  the  result  of  Buddhist  influence, 
and  is  nearly  as  visible  in  what  little  has  been 
identified  as  Chinese  art  of  the  same  epoch.  The 
work  in  silver  and  bronze  and  in  woven  stuffs 
shows  a  sense  of  the  true  essence  of  decorative  art 
such  as  the  later  and  more  splendid  times  could 
surpass  only  in  variety  and  affluence.  Thus  the 
group  of  three  Buddhist  bronze  figures  in  the 
Kakushiji  temple,  of  which  the  tower  or  'pagoda' 
is  mentioned  above,  are  undoubtedly  of  the  seventh 
century,  and  their  workmanship,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  modeling  of  the  nude  parts,  goes  far  to 
prove  the  introduction  through  India  of  that  in- 
fluence of  classical  Greek  art  which  is  so  often 
loosely  assigned  to  the  advance  of  any  very  early 
Asiatic  school  of  sculpture.  In  whatever  form  it 
was  that  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or 
other  active  political  or  mercantile  influence, 
brought  to  India  some  specimens  of  the  matured 
art  of  Greece,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this 
influence  was  absent  from  the  early  Japanese 
sculpture — so  frankly  based  upon  nature,  and  yet 
so  traditionally  noble  is  the  statuary  of  the  time 
in  drapery  as  well  as  in  the  larger  modeling  of  the 
undraped  torso  and  limbs.  The  paintings  of  the 
time  are  of  course  more  or  less  injured ;  but  they 
bear  all  the  marks  of  a  strong  and  well-under- 
stood tradition,  with  the  study  of  nature  for  its 
origin,  and  with  unmistakable  binding  laws  of  de- 
sign. In  the  eighth  century  statuary  had  become 
more  realistic,  and  the  'temple  guardians,'  or 
heroic  statues  of  demi-gods  apparently  of  Brah- 
manistic  Indian  mythology,  have  a  ferocious  vigor 
and  a  large  freedom  of  design  which  raise  these 
works  to  the  greatest  height  of  artistic  merit 
known  to  us  among  the  free  and  representative 
sculptures  of  the  Far  East.  It  is  evident  that 
only,  at  a  later  date  was  the  strong  tendency  of 
Chino-Japanese  art  toward  decorative  uses  well 
established.  Down  to  the  ninth  or  even  to  the 
tenth  century  it  must  have  been  still  uncertain 
whether  these  arts  would  tend,  as  those  of  Eu- 
rope had  tended,  toward  a  representative  and  ex- 
pressional  character,  or  whether  they  should 
reach  forward,  as  they  have  done,  to  a  decorative 
excellence  accepted  as  the  purpose  of  the  art,  and 
far  excelling  in  variety  and  completeness  that 
known  to  Europe. 

There  are  in  Japanese  history  and  tradition 
certain  well-marked  periods  of  developm«jt  and 
of  change.  The  thirteenth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian Era  marks  one  of  these,  during  which  period 
the  manners  of  the  wealthier  and  influential 
classes  were,  according  to  all  accounts,  more  se- 
vere and  deliberately  removed  from  luxury  than 
they  had  been,  and  much  more  than  they  were 
to  be.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  impres- 
sive pieces  of  Japanese  sculpture  belong  to  this 
epoch,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  trace  a  fancied  con- 
nection between  the  comparative  asceticism  of 
the  time  and  the  severe  design  of  these  bronzes. 
Even  the  more  realistic  pieces — statuettes  in 
which  portraiture  seems  to  be  affected — are  so 
severe   in   the  casting  of  the  draperies   and  so 
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1.  TERRA  COTTA  STATUE,  polyohromatlo,  at  TodalJI,  naar  Nan.    VIII  Cantury. 

2.  WOODEN  STATUE,  polychromatic,  half  llf*  alza.    XII  Cantury. 
S.  THE  HONDO  (Chlaf  Tampla)  of  HorluJI,  Vamato.    VII  Cantury. 
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simple  in  poee  and  gesture  that  the  very  realism 
of  the  design  is  lost,  as  it  were,  in  a  kind  of  tra- 
ditional dignity  suggestive  of  a  firm  intellectual 
control  over  all  the  outlying  branches  of  the 
central  school.  This  influence  of  severe  and  re- 
strained design  remained  unmodified  in  any  seri- 
ous way  down  to  the  accession  to  power  of  the 
Tokugawa  shoguns  in  the  sixteenth  century.  At 
this  time  the  coimtiy  was  deliberately  shut  up 
from  foreign  influence,  partly  in  protest  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  Christian  missionaries,  and 
partly  to  secure  an  epoch  of  perfect  peace,  which, 
indeed,  was  gained,  and  lasted  down  to  the  time 
of  the  interference  of  the  United  States  in  the 
affairs  of  Japan  as  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
Commodore  Perry's  squadron  in  Japanese  waters 
in  1853-54.  During  this  period  the  arts  became 
far  more  sumptuous  than  before.  The  abimdance 
and  variety  of  decoration  increased  very  greatly. 
The  richness  of  detail  and  brilliancy  of  color  in 
architecture  were  matched  only  by  the  extraor- 
dinary variety  of  design  shown  in  the  minor 
parts  of  decorative  art,  including  textile  fabrics, 
metal,  lacquer  work,  and  pottery.  Painting, 
considered  by  itself  and  in  connection  with  the 
separate  pictures  which  we  know  as  backed 
with  rich  brocades  and  hung  upon  walls,  or 
mounted  upon  portable  folding  screens,  had  ob- 
tained a  prodigious  development  in  China  in  the 
twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  Era;  and  the 
direct  influence  of  this  continental  art  upon  the 
painting  of  Japan  is  traceable  even  to  our  as  yet 
imperfect  methods  of  investigation.  The  paint- 
ings of  the  Tokugawa  period,  then,  tend  toward 
greater  realism  and  a  less  fixed  and  unalterable 
tradition  in  the  way  of  design  than  in  the  former 
time. 

Abchttectitbe.  As  compared  with  that  of 
China  the  architecture  of  Japan  is  less  massive; 
and  its  effects  are  even  more  exclusively  those  of 
the  great  overhanging  curved  roof  forming  the 
chief  motive  of  the  design-:— the  element  which 
even  more  than  the  rounded  and  swelling  cupola 
in  a  domed  church  of  Europe,  gives  character  to 
the  whole  design.  The  common  use  of  timber  even 
for  buildings  meant  to  be,  and  sufficiently  proved 
to  be,  very  lasting  has  deprived  Japanese  archi- 
tecture of  the  ponderous  wall  and  the  great  arch. 
The  building  of  the  country  is  therefore  essen- 
tially that  of  separate  uprights  tied  and  braced  to- 
gether: in  other  words,  timber  construction  very 
like  in  principle  to  that  of  mediteval  Europe,  but 
more  dijrnified  than  that  because  there  was  in  the 
Eastern  land  no  overmastering  style  of  masonry 
arehitecttire,  like  that  of  the  vaulted  buildings 
of  Gothic  or  of  neo-classic  type,  to  restrain  its  de- 
velopment. WTiatever  was  to  be  done,  architec- 
turally speaking,  in  Japan,  was  perforce  done 
with  the  trees  of  the  mountain  forests:  whereas 
in  Europe  that  material  was  generally  used  only 
for  dwelling-houses,  and  in  some  lands  for  civic 
buildings,  while  the  ecclesiastical  buildings 
which  set  the  fashion  and  fixed  the  standard 
of  what  was  fine  were  almost  invariably  walled 
and  roofed  with  stone.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
the  architecture  of  Japan  seems  to  a  European 
rather  uniform  In  character:  but  it  is  evident 
that  a  profoiinder  elimination  of  the  subject 
would  show  divergenciee  as  great  in  the  diflferent 
forms  and  characteristics  of  Japanese  buildings 
•s  we  find  in  the  buildings  of  any  European 
land.  The  difference  from  century  to  century  is 
less,  however;  and  this  because  of  the  admitted 
'ou  XI.— 1». 


slowness  of  all  change  among  Asiatics,  and  also 
because  of  the  deliberate  action  of  so  many  rulers 
of  Japan  in  keeping  new  foreign  influences  away 
from  the  land.  In  detail  there  are  one  or  two 
exceptional  characteristics  which  result  from 
this  acceptance  of  the  structural  type  made  neces- 
sary by  the  custom  of  building  in  wood  and 
framework.  This  framework  has  its  own  neces- 
sary characteristics;  and  these  are  heightened 
and  emphasized  by  the  use  of  metal  holders  for 
the  points  of  support  and  the  points  where  one 
timber  is  secured  to  another.  Just  as  the  floor- 
beams  in  European  buildings  are  often  htmg  in 
'stirrups'  of  wrought  iron,  which  hook  on  to  the 
girder  and  support  the  end  of  the  minor  beam, 
thus  saving  the  whole  strength  of  the  one  piece 
and  giving  support  to  the  whole  under  side  of  the 
other  so  as  to  avoid  all  cutting  away  of  the  ma- 
terial, so  in  Japan  a  metal  mount  especially  af- 
fected to  the  purpose  will  mark  the  insertion  of 
one  timber  into  another,  the  crossing  of  two  tim- 
bers of  equal  size,  and  also  the  base  and  top  of 
a  pillar,  whether  of  wood,  or,  as  sometimes  nap- 
pens,  of  stone.  The  interior  of  the  often  repre- 
sented 'Phoenix  Hall'  of  the  Shoguns  of  the  Fuji- 
wara  race  reigning  in  the  eleventh  century  of  the 
Christian  Era,  has  retained  almost  unchanged 
the  beautiful  interior  efl'ect  produced  by  this 
system  of  construction  in  wood,  braced  and 
adorned  by  wrought  metal.  These  metal  mounts 
are,  then,  often  wrought  with  delicate  surface 
ornamentation,  and  gilded  in  different  hues  of 
gold.  They  may  be  varied  also  by  elaborate 
modifications  of  the  edge.  The  wooden  members 
which  they  strengthen  and  adorn  are  themselves 
colored  not  by  the  coarse-grained  painting  of  the 
West,  hut  by  the  exquisitely  smooth  and  delicate 
coatings  of  strong  color  or  of  metallic  lustre  pro- 
ducible by  the  process  which  we  call  in  a  rough 
generalization  that  of  lacquer.  It  is,  of  course, 
understood  that  a  Japanese  interior,  as  of  a 
dwelling-house,  is  of  extreme  simplicity ;  but  this 
simplicity  disappears  when  there  is  question  o£ 
a  pavilion  or  house  of  entertainment  belonging 
to  the  sovereign  or  one  of  the  greater  nobles ;  and 
this  not  because  of  the  greater  resources  of  the 
noble  so  much  as  because  the  building  is  supposed 
to  be  permanent,  and  has  both  the  exterior  and 
the  interior  treated  with  somewhat  the  same  re- 
spect tiiat  is  given  to  the  admittedly  everlast- 
ing temples  of  religion. 

Decorative  Pieces.  The  minor  decorative 
arts  of  Japan  are  known  to  us  as  those  of  no 
Eastern  nation  are  known,  because,  in  the  main, 
of  the  sudden  breaking  up  and  scattering  of  the 
great  princely  collections  during  the  civil  wars 
of  1868  and  thereafter.  The  daimios  or  terri- 
torial nobles  took  sides  strongly,  and  all  felt  the 
immediate  need  of  raising  money  by  all  possible 
expedients.  The  result  was  that  Europe  and 
the  United  States  were  offered  an  astonishing 
number  of  works  of  art  in  pottery,  metal-work, 
woodwork,  ivory,  and  textiles. 

By  the  time  when  the  French  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion was  held  in  1878,  it  had  become,  po9.sible  to 
classify  these  works  of  art  by  their  material,  and 
nlso  in  a  rough  way  by  their  epoch.  It  appeared 
then  that  there  was  but  little  to  be  learned  of 
Japan  in  the  way  of  porcelain — that  chief  of 
the  ceramic  arts  remaining  the  special  property 
of  the  Chinese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese 
were  found  to  excel  in  the  hard  potteries,  both 
highly  finished  and   richly  decorated,   and  also 
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rough  and  apparently  careless  in  design,  but  in 
reality  showing  great  independence  of  spirit  and 
boldness,  and  ease  of  manipulation  on  the  part  of 
the  village  potters.  With  these  there  came  metal- 
work  in  small  pieces,  and  this  marked  by  two 
strongly  distinguished  traits.  The  hammered 
ironwork  and  the  larger  and  bolder  bronzes 
were  of  extraordinary  strength  of  design;  the 
added  ornament  of  extreme  delicacy.  An  iron 
tray  so  irregular  and  arbitrary  in  form  and  in 
the  twistings  and  curlings  of  its  edges  as  to 
startle  the  European,  would  be  decorated  by  a  re- 
fined and  minute  design  in  gold  damaskeening 
which  might  rival  in  delicacy  and  excel  in  free- 
dom that  of  the  Moslem  Kast.  The  other  variety 
of  metal-work  was  distinguished  by  its  extreme 
minuteness,  and  by  the  delicate  play  of  difTering 
colors:  for  the  Japanese  had  introduced  into 
common  utility  three  or  four  alloys  unknown  to 
Europe,  such  as  tlie  bluish-black  shakudo,  t)ia 
silvery-gray  shibuichi,  and  two  or  three  deep 
red  or  pale  red  alloys  of  copper;  and  had  also 
devised  the  plan  of  hammering  one  pierced  plate 
of  metal  into  another  in  such  a  way  that  the  re- 
sulting surface  was  waved  and  veined  like  a 
niarble  of  very  minute  structure.  Tliese  new 
metallic  colors  and  surfaces  were  combined  with 
silver,  with  gold  in  several  different  hues, 
and -with  bronze  colored  artificially  in  an 
infinite  number  of  shades,  and  were  used 
in  minute  relief  patterns,  producing  the 
most  effective  chromatic  designs  on  a  very 
small  scale  that  had  ever  been  seen.  A 
somewhat  similar  effect  of  color  relief  was 
found  to  exist  in  the  work  of  the  artists  in 
lacquer.  A  small  box  or  a  panel  three  feet 
long  might  equally  become  the  medium  for 
such  adornment.  The  varnished  paintins 
itself  having  an  unmatched  toughness  and 
permanence  caused  by  the  unequaled  mate- 
rial used,  the  sap  of  the  sumac,  Rhus  ver- 
nicifera,  was  found  to  be  capable  of  such 
manipulation  by  means  of  the  brush  that 
relief  patterns  of  sufficient  projection  and 
of  very  great  flexibility  and  variety  of 
form  were  producible  in  it,  and  with  these 
reliefs  were  combined  those  of  inserted 
pieces  of  ivory,  of  its  natural  color  or 
stained,  of  pottery,  of  mother-of-pearl,  and 
of  metal,  so  that  a  most  elaborate  design 
of  flowers,  fruits,  birds,  and  small  ani- 
mals would  be  given  in  twenty  different 
hues,  each  carried  through  an  untraceable 
number  of  delicate  gradations,  and  the 
whole  combined  with  a  fitting  and  tasteful 
background  of  the  smooth  and  polished 
lacquer. 

Painttno  and  Enoba>ino.    The  knowl- 
edge of  natural  form  shown  in  these  deco- 
rative designs  was  also  shown,  and  even 
more  plainly,  in  the  books  of  patterns  and 
again  in  the  books  of  legendary  or  popular 
story.     Little  books  filled  with  prints  in 
outline,  or  nearly  so,  or  again  with  their 
outlines  filled  up  with  flat  coloring,  dealt 
■with  the  daily  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  and  with  fairy  tales,  ghostly  legends, 
the  dramatic  stage,  and  the  doings  of  heroes  and 
poets  of  antiquity.     The  natural  "history  of  the 
arohijjelago  was  also  treated  in  great  scries  of 
hand-books,  and  in  these  extraordinary  skill  was 
shown  in  rendering  the  life  and  movements  of 
insects,  birds,  and  the  smaller  animals,  while, 
for  some  reason  not  quite  clear,  the  larger  ani- 


mals were  less  perfectly  rendered,  as  if  a  tra- 
ditional way  of  drawing  was  to  be  observed, 
which  greatly  affected  the  draughtsman's  dealings 
with  the  horse  and  the  bear,  although  he  seemed 
to  be  free  when  treating  the  song-bird  and  the  rat. 
There  came  also  from  Japan  great  numbers  of 
water-color  drawings  mounted  in  albums  or  oiv 
rolls,  either  for  hanging  up  (kakemono)  or  for 
handling,  like  the  Roman  volumen.  Colored 
wood-cuts  appeared,  also  prints  from  wood  blocks, 
of  which  no  two  were  exactly  alike  in  the  color, 
a  fact  which  soon  found  its  explanation  in  the 
process  used  by  the  printer.  He  paints  the  wood 
block  with  the  brush,  and  takes  an  impression 
immediately,  before  the  color  has  time  to  dry; 
then  paints  again  and  takes  another  impression. 
A  kindred  process  was  in  use  in  Europe  in  the 
eighteenth  century  for  those  colored  prints  from 
stipple  engravings  which  formed  the  admiration 
and  the  puzzle  of  our  own  time.  The  Japanese 
prints  of  this  character  have  extraordinary  refine- 
ment, and  have  been  during  the  years  since  1885 
in  constantly  increasing  demand  in  the  West, 
and  at  rapidly  growing  prices. 

BiBLiooBAPHY.  The  architecture  of  Japan  has 
received  no  full  treatment  in  a  volume.  Josiah 
Condor,  in  the  Trantactions  of  the  Royal  Inati^ 
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FBOU  THE  KJTA-CUO  aWA-DEU  (FLOWERS  AND  BIRDS  ILLUSTRATED). 

tute  of  British  Architects  (London,  1886-87), 
deals  with  the  subject,  and  so  does  McClatchie  in 
the  Reports  and  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  vii..  part  iii.  The  arrangement  and 
contniction  of  dwelling-houses  have  received  the 
fullest  treatment  in  Japanese  Homes  and  Their 
Surroundings,    by    Edward    S.    Morse     (Boston, 
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1886).  Theie  is  a  valuable  chapter  in  Dres- 
ser, Japan:  Its  Architecture,  Art,  and  Art 
Manufactures     (New    Yoric,    1882),    and    also 


PABB  ntOH  THB  SWA-ItT  (OOLLECTIOH  OF  (TtlDIEB)  BT  HOKU8AI. 

much  in  the  book  of  the  Imperial  Commission  of 
1900. 

The  painting  of  Japan  has  been  treated  espe- 
cially Sy  William  Anderson,  Pictorial  Arts  of 
Japan  (London,  1886),  a  noble  folio,  and  in  the 
same  author's  Catalogue  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
Haintinffs  in  the  British  Museum  (ib.,  1886). 
Gonse,  in  the  book  named  below,  deals  with  the 
subject,  but  when  he  wrote  few  paintings  had 
been  studied  by  the  people  of  the  West.  Consult, 
also,  Gierke's  Japanische  Malerien  (Berlin, 
1882)  ;  also  much  in  the  volume  of  the  Imperial 
Commission  of  1900. 

As  for  the  decorative  arts,  which  occupy  so 
large  a  field  in  the  Western  ideas  of  Japanese 
art,  there  are  very  many  books  on  special 
branches  of  the  subject  and  on  all  the  industrial 
arts  together.  Costly  folios  are  these:  Audsley's 
Ornamental  Aria  of  Japan  (2  vols.,  London, 
1882-86)  ;  Audsley  and  Bowes's  Ceramic  Art  of 
Japan  (2  vols.,  London,  1876)  ;  Cronse's  L'art 
japonaia    (2  vols.,  Paris,   1883)  ;  and  especially 


the  folio  volume  issued  by  the  Japanese  Imperial 
Commission  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900, 
Hiatoire  de  Fart  dw  Japan  (Paris,  1900). 

JAPAITESE     DEEK.     The 

name  in  England,  where  this 
deer  has  been  introduced  into 
parks,  of  the  sika  (Cervua  si- 
ka).    See  Sika. 

JAPANESE  LANOTTAGE. 

The  most  important  member  of 
a  very  small  family  of  lan- 
guages. Its  nearest  relatives 
are  Luchuan,  and  the  languages 
spoken  in  the  little  islands 
which  lie  between  Japan  and 
Loo-choo.  On  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent Korean  resembles  it  in 
grammatical  structure,  and 
more  remotely  in  etymology.  It 
is  not  related  to  Aino  or  to 
Chinese.  Efforts  to  find  other 
members  of  the  family  and  to 
establish  more  distant  relation- 
ships have  been  made  in  vari- 
ous directions,  but  with  little 
success.  It  is  called,  somewhat 
vaguely,  Altaic;  but  the  identi- 
fications are  not  very  convinc- 
ing, and  the  results  thus  for 
cannot  be  regarded  as  scientifi- 
cally established. 

Characteristics.  Words  and 
inflections  are  frequently  formed 
by    loosely    joining   words    and 
parts  of  words  to  other  words, 
so  it  is  described  as  apglutina- 
tiAC.      Native   CTanimarians   di- 
vide its  words  into  two  classes, 
uninflected  and  infiected.     The 
former     includes     nouns,     pro- 
nouns, numerals,  postpositions, 
and  some  adjectives  which  are 
really     nouns.      The     inflected 
words   are   most   of  the  adjec- 
tives and  verbs.     Nouns  do  not 
distingyish  gender,  number,  or 
case.     The  apparent  exceptions 
really  conform  to  the  rule,  for 
when  the  distinction  of  sex  is 
imperative    it     is    formed    by 
using  a  special  word,  and  when  number  must  be 
indicated  there  is   reduplication   or  the  use  of 
words  signifying  number.    There  are  no  personal 
pronouns;  but  when,  in  exceptional  cases,  a  pro- 
noun is  required  certain  nouns  are  used  which 
retain    in   common   conversation   their   ordinary 
meanings.     Relative  pronouns  are  wholly  want- 
ing, the  relative  word  or  clause  being  placed  be- 
fore the  word  qualified,  as  we  may  say  'the  mur- 
dered man'   for  'the  man  who  was  murdered.' 
There  is  no  article,  and  our  prepositions  are  rep- 
resented by  postpositions,  the  latter  having  cer- 
tain uses  which  have  no  equivalent  in  European 
prepositions.     The  verb  also,  in  some  of  its  as- 
pects, differs  widely  from  the  verb  in  languages 
more  familiar  to  ourselves.    It  is  conjugated  in 
three  tenses,  past,  present,  and  future,  but  in  a 
wide  range  of  moods:  probable,  conditional,  con- 
cessive, frequentative,  imperative.     It  has,  how- 
ever, neither  number  nor  person,  and,  one  might 
almost  add,  it  has  only  the  present  tense.    For  its 
past  tense  denotes  primarily  certainty,  and   is 
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used,  therefore,  sometimes  of  the  present  and 
even  of  the  future.  The  future  denotes  uncer- 
tainty, and  is  used,  therefore,  sometimes  of  the 
present  and  even  of  the  past.  The  past  tense 
IS  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  past  time  when 
the  emphasis  is  upon  the  tense,  but  often  a  sec- 
ond verb  is  introduced  in  the  present  showing 
that  it  is  the  dominant  point  of  view,  as  if  one 
should  say  'Is  it  that  you  have  been  in  Russia?' 
The  moods  differ  from  our  own.  There  is  no 
infinitive,  and  there  are  forms  not  found  in  our 
ordinary  conjugations,  concessive,  desiderative, 
hypothetical,  and  the  like,  with  negative  forms 
corresponding  throughout.  The  terminations  are 
other  verbs,  fragments  of  verbs,  or  postpositions. 
Most  adjectives  are  conjugated  like  verbs,  and 
the  adverbs  are  adjectives  with  a  certain  termi- 
nation. Adjectives  are  in  the  positive  degree  only, 
though  sometimes  comparison  is  indicated  by  a 
word  corresponding  to  'than,'  and  the  superlative 
by  various  words  signifying  'most.'  The  lack  of 
distinctions  of  persons  is  made  good  in  part  by 
the  use  of  honorific  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  words 
which  themselves  convey  differences  in  the  degree 
of  estimation  in  which  persons  and  things  are 
held.  Conjunctions  are  in  part  postpositions,  and 
in  part  they  are  supplied  through  inflections  of 
the  verb.  Two  sets  of  numerals  are  employed,  the 
Chinese  and  the  native  Japanese,  but  the  latter  ex- 
tend only  to  ten.  Auxiliary  numbers  are  common. 
Similar  numerals  are  used  sparingly  in  English,  as 
sheets  of  paper,  blades  of  grass,  head  of  cattle  and 
the  like,  but  the  Japanese  use  such  expressions 
lavishly,  certain  ones  applying  to  whole  classes  of 
objects,  so  many  long,  round  ones,  so  many  flat 
ones,  and  as  the  usage  is  fixed  a  mistake  in  a  nu- 
meral produces,  as  indeed  in  English,  a  ludicrous 
effect.  In  pronunciation  the  vowel  sounds  closely 
resemble  the  Italian,  and  the  consonants  can  bie 
represented  by  the  English  letters,  I,  q,  v,  and  x 
being  wanting.  In  diphthongs  each  vowel  retains 
its  separate  value.  In  many  instances  'clear'  con- 
sonants, i.e.  surds,  are  changed  to  'muddled,'  i.e. 
sonants.  Syllables  are  open,  and  accent  is  so 
slight  that  it  may  be  disregarded.  The  chief  rule 
of  syntax  is  that  the  qualifying  word  or  clause 
precedes  the  word  or  clause  qualified.  The  verb 
14  last  in  the  sentence,  and  as  a  sentence  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  complete  statement,  however 
complicated,  the  mind  is  often  held  long  in  sus- 
pense. Most  aflirmations  are  without  true  sub- 
jects, active  verbs  being  employed  often  without 
a  subject,  the  tendency  being  to  remark  'with 
reference  to'  somebody  or  something.  It  follows 
that  the  distinction  between  active  and  passive 
voices  and  verbs  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  in 
other  languages. 

The  Spoken  and  WRirreN  Forms.  The  lan- 
guage differs  in  grammatical  forms  and  in  vocab- 
ularj-  in  its  spoken  and  written  forms,  making  a 
twofold  series  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  neces- 
sary. In  the  written  language  there  arc  also 
marked  distinctions,  the  archaic,  classical,  Sinico- 
Japanese.  epistolary,  etc.  The  oldest  specimens  we 
have  go  back  to  the  eighth  century  a.d.,  but  they 
are  unintelligible  to  all  but  special  students.  At 
a  still  earlier  period  the  Chinese  language  had 
already  influenced  the  Japanese,  and  many 
Chinese  words  are  imbedded  in  the  Japan- 
ese, disguised  and  naturalized.  But  from  the 
ninth  century  onward  Chinese  has  been  the  lan- 
guage of  the  learned,  taking  the  place  of  Latin 
in  Europe.     The  talk  of  educated  men  is  unin- 


telligible to  the  common  people,  so  full  is  it  of 
Chinese  words  and  phrases.  In  our  day  the  use 
of  Chinese  has  increased,  since  its  monosyllables 
offer  unequaled  facilities  for  the  coinage  of 
scientific  terms,  and  the  whole  terminology  of 
modern  science  has  been  translated  into  Chinese 
compounds  by  the  Japanese.  The  result  is  mysti- 
fying to  a  Chinaman,  because  of  the  unfamiliar 
use  and  collocation  of  the  ideographs,  as  well  as 
from  the  retention  of  the  order  of  the  Japanese 
sentence  and  its  grammatical  structure  in  the 
ordinary  written  styles.  The  pronunciation,  too, 
of  Chinese  in  Japan  is  traditional,  derived  from 
teachers  who  spoke  dialects  which  have  ceased  to 
exist  in  China.  Unfortunately,  there  are  two 
traditions  and  both  in  use,  complicating  a  situa- 
tion which  has  inherent  difficulties  enough. 

As  the  Japanese  had  no  writing  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  Chinese,  the  Chinese  ideographs 
are  used  phonetically,  as  well  as  for  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas.  Thus  in  Japan  names  are  written 
with  the  ideographs  without  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing implied,  and  originally  pure  Japanese  litera- 
ture was  thus  written,  certain  ideographs  being 
associated  with  definite  sounds.  But  the  result 
■was  cumbersome  in  the  extreme,  the  long,  poly- 
syllabic Japanese  words  not  lending  themselves 
to  this  treatment.  In  course  of  time  the  ideographs 
were  abbreviated  and  finally  took  on  the  form  of 
the  kana,  the  syllabary.  It  is  in  two  forms,  the 
katakana  and  the  hiragana,  the  former  used 
chiefly  for  names.  The  katakana  are  fashioned 
out  of  the  square  or  book  form  of  Chinese  charac- 
ters, the  hiragana  from  the  cursive.  The  kana, 
for  mnemonic  purposes,  is  arranged  in  two  orders, 
one  composing  a  verse  of  Buddhist  poetry  written 
by  K6b6  Daishi  (q.v.)  which  sets  forth  the  vanity 
and  brevity  of  life,  and  the  other  the  table  of 
'fifty  sounds,'  though  there  are  really  but  forty- 
seven.  For  convenience  in  transliterating  Chi- 
nese, however,  a  letter  representing  n  has  been 
added.  All  purely  Japanese  words  and  syllables 
end  with  a  vowel  sound.  The  kana  is  thus  used 
as  an  alphabet,  representing  syllables  instead 
of  consonants  and  vowels.  By  the  change  of 
surds  to  sonants  in  certain  instances,  and  by  the 
distinction  of  long  and  short  vowels,  the  number 
of  syllables  is  considerably  increased. 

BiBLiooRAFHY.  Cliamberlaiu,  Handbook  of 
Colloquial  Japanese  (Tokio,  1888)  ;  id..  The 
Japanese  Language  (Tokio,  1887)  ;  Aston,  Gram- 
mar of  the  Japanese  Written  Language  (Yoko- 
hama, 1877 )  ;  id.,  Orammar  of  the  Japanese 
Spoken  Language  (Yokohama,  1888)  ;  Imbrie, 
Handbook  of  English-Japanese  Etymology  (To- 
kio, 1889)  :  Gubbins,  Dictionary  of  Chinese- 
Japanese  Words  (3  vols.,  London,  1889)  ;  Satow 
and  Masakata,  English-Japanese  Dictionary  of 
the  Spoken  Langiioge  (2d  ed.,  London,  1879)  ; 
Hepburn,  Japanese-English  and  English-Japanese 
Dictionary  (London,  1888). 

JAPANESE  LITERATUBE.  The  literature 
of  Japan  falls  into  three  groups  correspond- 
ing to  three  periods  in  the  nation's  history. 
The  first  represents  primitive  Japan  still  feeling 
foreign  influence  but  slightly.  The  literature  is 
in  archaic  Japanese, though  already  Chinese  words 
and  marks  of  Chinese  civilization  may  be  de- 
tected. The  traditions,  hynms,  and  prayers  of  Shin- 
to, or  'the  Way  of  the  Gods,'  came  from  immemorial 
antiquity  by  oral  tradition,  and  were  reduced  to 
written  form  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury A.D.    The  Ko-ji-ki,  Record  of  Ancient  Mat- 
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ters,  is  the  most  important  member  of  this  group 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  work  produced 
in  Japan.     It  has  been  called  the  Bible  of  the 
Japanese,  although  it  contains  neither  doctrine 
nor  ethics.     It  is  a  mass  of  loosely  connected 
and  fragmentary  legends  and  annals,  setting  forth 
the  history  of  the  world,  that  is  Japan,  from  the 
Dirine  Age,  the  beginning.    Its  first  trustworthy 
date  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  a.d., 
but  its  materials  become  scanty  in  proportion  to 
their  historic  trustworthiness.'    The  book,  how- 
ever,   contains    most    valuable    matter    for    the 
critical  scholar,  being  his  most  important  source 
for  the  reconstruction  of  ancient  Japan.     Even 
in   the   eighth   century   Japan   was    feeling  the 
mighty  influence  of  the  Chinese  civilization,  and 
thenceforth   scholars   studied   its   language   and 
literature,    while    they    Itft    pure    Japanese    to 
romance  and  poetry  and  trifles,  the  amusement  of 
women,    and    of   men    in    their    lighter    moods. 
Archaic   Japanese,    already   unintelligible,    gave 
way  to  classical  forms,  and  women  furnished  the 
models  of  literary  style.    This  literature  reached 
its  culmination  in  the  capital,  Kioto,  in  the  ninth 
and    tenth    centuries.      It   reflects    the    elegant, 
trifling,  and  immoral  life  of  the  Court  in  romances 
which  show  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  pe- 
riod accurately  and  tediously.     The  novels  are 
strings  of  incidents  without  unity  or  attention 
to  the  relation  of  character  to  event,  with  super- 
natural marvels  interspersed,  and  palace  intrigue 
as  the  chief  interest.     The  poetry  is  more  at- 
tractive   from   its   curious   unlikeness   to  other 
verse.     It  has  neither  rhyme  nor  quantity  nor 
parallelism,  but  consists  simply  of  alternate  lines 
of  five  and  seven  syllables,  the  usual  'poem'  con- 
taining thirty-one  syllables  in  all,  two  pairs  of 
five  and  seven,  with  a  final  seven  added.    A  few 
poems  are  longer,  and  a  later  form  restricts  the 
syllables  still  more  severely  to  seventeen.     But 
even  within  these  narrow  limits  room  is  found 
for  'pillow  words,'  mere  ornaments  without  sig- 
nificance used  as  'rests'  for  other  words.     The 
subjects  are  as  few  as  the  syllables,  birds,  flowers, 
mountains,  the  moon,  the  rain,  and  snow,  the 
autumn  leaves,  the  wind  and  other  themes  asso- 
ciated with  them.    Often  the  verse  merely  hints 
a  picture  which  the  reader's  imagination  must 
complete.    There  are  travels,  too,  and  diaries,  and 
miscellanies  filled  with  reflections   and  fancies. 
After  the  tenth  century  few  additions  of  value 
were  made  to  this  literature.    It  continued  to  be 
cuHivated,  but  it  revolved  around  the  same  trite 
subjects,    imitated   the   same   models,   and   was 
capable  of  no  further  development.    In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  a  group  of  schol- 
ars attempted  to  revive  the  ancient  faith,  Shinto, 
in  its  pure  form.     As  a  part  of  their  endeavor 
they  wrote  in  pure  Japanese,  attempting  to  ex- 
clude all  Chinese  elements,  but  the  literary  fash- 
ion never  extended  very  far,  nor  did  it  produce 
important  results.    In  modem  times  a  vast  form- 
less literature  has  been  created  for  the  masses, 
for  the  greater  part  novels,  in  the  colloquial  or  in 
a  simple  written  style  paying  little  attention  to 
the  canons  of  classical  Japanese  literature.    Nat- 
urally it  is  ignored  by  educated  men. 

Doubtless  even  the  first  collections  of  tradi- 
tions and  rituals  were  made  because  Chinese  in- 
fluence was  already  powerful,  and  they  were  put 
in  written  form  only  by  the  aid  of  Chinese  ideo- 
graphs. Buddhism  won  Japan  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh    centuries    aj>.,    and    brought    with    it 


Chinese  civilization.  Henceforth  Chinese  litera- 
ture in  form  and  matter  was  supreme.  The  £o- 
ji-ki  was  given  its  written  form  in  archaic  Jap- 
anese in  the  year  a.d.  712,  and  it  was  followed 
in  the  year  720  by  the  Nihongi,  which  covered 
much  the  same  ground,  but  was  written  in  Chi- 
iieae.  As  Rome  in  language,  ideals,  philosophy, 
law,  and  literature  ruled  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  so  did  China  influence  Japan.  The  Chinese 
classics  were  the  models  of  style,  as  they  were  the 
unquestioned  authority  in  religion  and  morals. 
Buddhism  brought  its  voluminous  works,  his- 
torical, doctrinal,  sectarian,  polemic,  exegetical, 
philosophical,  with  it,  and  the  Japanese  set  them- 
selves to  master  and  appropriate  these  i;iches. 
Nothing  new  of  importance  was  produced,  if  we 
except,  possibly,  the  canonical  writings  of  the 
Shin  sect,  which  is  accounted  heretical  by  all  the 
rest,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  denies  what  Buddha 
affirmed  and  for  the  most  part  affirms  what  he 
denied.  From  the  twelfth  century  until  nearly 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  Japan  was  tormented  by 
feudal  strife.  Letters  were  cultivated  by  monks, 
and  even  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  required 
an  argument  to  persuade  the  higher  classes  that 
letters  were  for  others  besides  priests.  With  the 
final  restoration  of  peace  under  the  Tokugawa 
family  (1603-1868),  there  was  a  revival  of  learn- 
ing. China  again  gave  the  impulse,  but  it  was 
no  longer  the  Buddhistic  China  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, for  the  literati  had  by  this  time  rejected 
the  Indian  faith,  and  had  set  forth  Confucianism 
as  a  fully  developed  philosophy  and  cosmogony. 
Introduced  into  Japan  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  this  was  thenceforth  the  re- 
ligion of  the  higher  classes,  and  Buddhism  was 
left  to  priests,  women,  and  the  ignorant  masses. 
But,  as  before,  Japan  added  little  to  the  con- 
trolling ideas  of  the  new  learning.  It  imported 
the  varying  schools  of  Chinese  thought,  fought 
over  anew  the  same  battles  with  the  same  argu- 
ments and  illustrations,  but  there  was  no  native 
development.  Chinese  language,  history,  litera- 
ture, and  poetry  furnished  models  which  satis- 
fied all  literary  needs.  Yet  it  was  not  mere  copy- 
ing, nor  was  the  change  wholly  superficial,  for 
the  two  empires  are  animated  by  different  spirits 
and  these  are  sliown  in  their  respective  literatures, 
so  that  Sinico-Japanese  is  entitled  to  a  place  by 
itself  and  is  something  more  than  a  mere  branch 
of  the  greater  literature  of  its  more  original 
neighbor. 

Again  in  the  present  age  Japanese  literature 
has  undergone  a  transformation.  The  style  itself 
has  changed,  though  still  held  in  the  bondage  of 
the  Sinico-Japanese,  but  newspapers  and  reviews 
with  the  popularization  of  knowledge  no  longer 
permit  the  maintenance  of  the  rigid  standards  of 
the  past.  Besides,  the  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  range  of  Chinese  literature  which  the  older 
forms  presupposed  no  longer  exists  except  for 
specialists.  As  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
orthodox  Confucian  philosophy  supplanted  the 
earlier  Buddhist  teaching,  so  now  have  Chinese 
literature  and  history  given  way  before  the  his- 
tory, philosophy,  ethics,  theology,  romance, 
poetry,  and,  above  all,  science  of  the  Occident. 
Judging  from  the  past,  we  may  expect  vigor- 
ous assimilation  of  Western  literature,  and  its 
transformation  into  forms  congenial  to  this  peo- 
ple, who,  hospitable  to  ideas  from  foreign  lands, 
know  how  to  impress  themselves  upon  the  im- 
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portations  and  amid  all  changes  to  preserve  the 
epiiit  of  Old  Japan. 

Consult:  The  Tranaaotiona  of  the  Aaiatic  Bo- 
ciety  of  Japan  (Yokohama,  1874-98;  London, 
1898  et  seq.) ;  Chamberlain,  The  Classical  Poetry 
of  the  Japanese  (London,  1880) ;  Aston,  History 
of  Japanese  Literature  (New  York,  1899)  ;  Mit- 
ford,  Tales  of  Old  Japan  (6th  ed.,  London,  1890) . 

JAPANESE  mrSIC.  The  music  of  Japan  is 
almost  identical  in  form  with  that  of  China. 
From  the  fifth  century,  when  Korean  musicians 
introduced  the  stronger,  more  elaborate  type, 
Chinese  music  has  dominated,  except  in  the 
temples  where  the  priests  still  preserve  the  older 
forms.  The  only  instruments  indigenous  to  the 
island  are  the  'Yamato'  koto,  and  the  'Yamato' 
flute.  The  few  others  employed  are  merely  soft- 
ened modifications  of  Chinese  instruments.  From 
time  immemorial  the  national  music  has  been 
handed  down  by  certain  chosen  families,  and  it  is 
this  spirit  of  conservatism  as  much  as  the  poverty 
of  their  musical  instruments  which  has  prevented 
any  original  development  in  Japanese  music.  In 
addition  they  are  hampered  by  a  lack  of  syste- 
matized notation,  a  scale  derived  from  the  Chi- 
nese, and  the  unvaried  use  of  common  time.  The 
most  noticeable  characteristics  are,  an  extensive 
use  of  chromatics,  the  monotony  of  their  melodies, 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  minor  key.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  national  hymn  was  com- 
posed by  an  emperor  and  written  by  an  empress 
in  the  seventh  century.  For  a  general  view  of 
Japanese  music,  consult  Piggott,  Music  of  Japan 
(London,  1893).    See  also  Chinese  Music. 

JAPANESE   PESSnCKON.      See   Pebsiu- 

MOX. 

JAPANESE  HOBIN.  A  dealer's  name  for 
one  of  the  East  Indian  hill-tits  (q.v.),  frequently 
kept  as  a  cage-bird. 

JAPANESE  SPANIEL.     See  Spaniel. 

JAPANNING.  The  art  of  giving  a  coating 
of  varnish  and  other  materials  to  certain  manu- 
factures, by  which  a  glossy  surface  is  produced, 
which  in  the  best  works  resembles  the  beautiful 
lacquered  wares  of  Japan  and  China. 

JAPAN  VABNISH  TBEE.  A  Japanese  tree 
which  furnishes  a  varnish.     See  Sumach. 

JA'PHETH  (Heb.  Yephetk,  from  pathah,  to 
open ) .  According  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the 
third  and  youngest  son  of  Noah,  and  the  ancestor 
of  a  promiscuous  group  of  nations  (Gen.  x.  2-5), 
which  included  on  the  one  side  the  Greeks  and 
inhabitants  of  various  islands  (or  supposed  isl- 
ands) to  the  west  of  the  Phcpnician  coast,  and 
on  the  other  side  nations  like  Gomer,  Madai, 
Tubal,  and  Mesheh,  dwelling  to  the  north  and 
northeast  of  Syria.  Scholars  are  agreed  that 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  not  based  on  ac- 
curate information  and  has  little  ethnological 
value.  A  leading  idea  of  the  compiler  in  his 
grouping  of  the  nations  seems  to  have  been  to 
place  among  the  descendants  of  Shem  the  people 
whom  he  liked  or  who  were  favorable  to  the 
Hebrews;  among  Ham  (q.v.)  the  people  who  were 
hostile  to  the  Hebrews;  and  among  Japheth  the 
outlying  nations  whom  he  did  not  particularly 
care  about  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  idle  there- 
fore to  seek  for  any  ethnic  bond  uniting  those 
grouped  together  as  sons  of  Japheth,  and  it  is  a 
pure  accident  that  some  (by  no  means  all)  of 
them  belong  to  the  Aryan  race  or  what  is  com- 


monly designated  as  such.  In  Gen.  ix.  25-27, 
Japheth  represents  a  section  of  Palestine — prob- 
ably Phcenicia.  In  view  of  this  it  is  plausible 
to  assume  some  connection  between  Japueth  and 
the  Phoenician  port  Joppa,  which  existed  already 
at  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  supremacy  in  West- 
ern Asia.  Joppa  signifies  'beauty,'  and  Japheth 
can  be  derived  from  the  same  stem. 

JA'PHET  IN  SEABCH  OF  A  PATHEB.  A 

novel  by  Captain  Marryat  (1836).  It  is  the 
story  of  a  foundling,  telling  his  adventures  in 
trying  to  find  his  father,  who  turns  out  to  be  a 
testy  old  East  Indian  officer. 

JAPICZ,  j^'piks,  Gysbebt  (1603-66).  A 
Frisian  poet,  born  at  Bolsward.  His  father  was 
a  burgomaster,  and  the  son  after  an  excellent  edu- 
cation became  schoolmaster  at  Bolsward  (1634). 
In  his  hands  the  West  Frisian  dialect  again  be- 
came a  literary  tongue.  From  the  French  he 
translated  in  prose  several  poems,  and  he  also 
published  versions  of  the  Psalms.  His  own  writ- 
ing was  marked  by  originality,  feeling,  and  lyric 
beauty.  The  Friesche  Rymlerye  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1668;  the  edition  of  Epkema  (Leeuwar- 
den,  1821)  is  supplemented  by  a  grammar  and 
vocabulary  (ib.,  1825).  Consult:  Halbertsma, 
Hulde  aan  Oyshert  Japiks  (Bolsward  and  Leeu- 
warden,  1824-27). 

JAPUBA,  zh&'pTi^ra'.  A  river  in  Colombia 
and  Brazil.    See  YafubA. 

JAQtrENETTA,  j&k'«-net't&.  A  country  girl, 
the  object  of  Armado's  love,  in  Shakespeare's 
Love's  Labour's  Lost. 

JAQTTES,  jaks  or  jaks,  on  the  stage  often  pro- 
nounced jaTcwez,  Fr.  pron.  zbik.  ( 1 )  A  contem- 
plative character  in  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like 
It  ('the  melancholy  Jaques').  (2)  A  son  of  Sir 
Rowland  de  Bois  in  As  You  Like  It.  (3)  A 
miser  in  Ben  Jonson's  The  Case  is  Altered. 

JABABACA,  zhtt'rft-ra'ki  (Port.,  from  the 
native  name).  A  venomous  crotaline  serpent 
(Lachesis  jararaca),  widely  distributed  over 
tropical  South  America,  and  closely  related  to, 
if  not  identical  witli,  the  bushmaster  (q.v.)  or 
labaria,  which  it  resembles  in  colors  and  manner 
of  life. 

JABCKE,  y&r^e,  Karl  Ebnst  (1801-52).  A 
German  jurist  and  conservative  publicist.  He 
was  bom  at  Danzig  and  studied  at  Bonn  and 
GSttingen.  In  1824  in  Cologne  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  after  having 
been  professor  at  Bonn.  At  Berlin  in  1825  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  university  as  lecturer, 
and  founded  the  Politisches  Wochenblatt.  In 
1832  he  went  to  Vienna  as  Court  and  State 
Councilor,  and  as  instructor  of  the  Princes  of 
Nassau.  Among  Jarcke's  works  are:  Bandbuch 
des  gemeinen  Strafrechts  (1827-30)  ;  Die  franzii- 
sische  Revolution  von  1830  (1831,  anonymously)  ; 
K.  L.  Sand  und  sein  an  Kotsebue  veriibter  Hard 
(1831);  Die  standische  Verfaasung  und  die 
deutschen  Konstitutionen  ( 1834)  ;  and  Vermisohte 
Hchriften  (1839-54).  With  Phillips  and  Giirres 
he  founded  in  1839  Bistorisch-politische  Blatter. 

JABDIN  D'ACCLtUATATION,  zhSr'dfiN' 
dft'kl*'mft'tA'sy9V  (Fr..  garden  of  acclimatiza- 
tion). A  garden  of  fifty  acres  forming  part  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  Paris,  designed  to  ac- 
climatize foreijm  plants  and  animals  suitable  for 
domestic  or  ornamental  purposes.  It  contains, 
besides  buildings  for  the  various  animals,  a  per- 
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manent  exhibition  of  articles  connected  with  gar- 
dening, a  dairy,  an  aquarium,  greenhouses,  an 
aviary,  a  winter  garden,  establishments  for  fat- 
tening poultry  and  rearing  carrier  pigeons,  and 
MTeral  caffs.  The  garden,  which  was  greatly 
damaged  in  1871  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  is  u 
favorite  resort. 

JABDIN  BBS  FI.ANTES,  dft  pl&Nt  (Fr., 
garden  of  plants).  A  botanical  and  zoological 
garden  in  Paris,  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  at  first  called  Jardin 
da  Roi. 

JABSINE,  jar'din.  Sir  WnxiAM  (1800-74). 
A  Scottish  naturalist,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  and 
educated  at  its  university.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  baronetcy  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
Ornithology  was  the  first  of  the  natural  sciences 
to  claim  his  attention,  but  he  went  on  to  the 
study  of  fishes,  monkeys,  felidse,  pachyderms,  and 
rhminants,  writing  himself  fourteen  volumes  on 
these  subjects  and  on  birds  in  a  series  of  books 
which  he  edited  called  The  yaturalist'a  Library 
(40  vols.,  1833-45).  Sir  William  made  a  collec- 
tion representing  6000  species  of  birds,  was  a 
commissioner  on  the  salmon  fisheries,  member 
of  the  British  Association,  and  author  of  a  Cal- 
endar of  Ornithology  (1849)  ;  The  Ichnology  of 
Annandaie  (1863);  British  Salmonidai  (1861); 
and  The  Birds  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  (4 
vols.,  1876). 

JABBIN  MABTLLB,  zhar'diiN'  mk'hiV.  A 
former  very  popular  resort  in  Paris,  founded  in 
1840  by  a  dancer,  Mabille.  It  was  a  favorite 
gathering-place  of  the  demi-monde,  and  with  its 
brilliant  illuminations,  fountains,  flower-beds, 
and  other  attractions,  became  one  of  the  cele- 
brated sights  of  Paris.  The  Afabille  introduced 
many  novelties  in  dances,  among  them  the  can- 
can, brought  in  by  Chicard.  The  place  was  closed 
in  1875,  and  its  clientage  was  absorbed  by  other 
similar  resorts. 

JAB'I^Y,  Mas.  A  character  in  Dickens's  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,  proprietor  of  a  wax-works  show, 
who  befriends  Little  Nell. 

J'ABHAC,  zhBr'nftk'.  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charente,  France,  known  as  the  scene 
of  a  battle  fought  on  March  13,  1569,  between 
26.000  Catholics  under  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  after- 
wards Henry  III.,  and  16,000  Huguenots  under 
I>oui8,  Prince  of  Conde.  The  latter  were  com- 
pletely routed  and  their  leader  was  killed.     See 

HUOUENOTS. 

SAXXTDYCE,  jam'dts,  JoHir.  A  kind-hearted 
character  in  Dickens's  Bleak  House,  a.  principal 
in  the  famous  Chancery  suit  of  Jamdyce  vs.  Jarn- 
dyce.  The  suit  is  intended  as  a  satire  on  Court 
of  Chancery  methods. 

JAXLO,  Hft'rd.  A  town  of  Leyte,  Philippines, 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  16 
miles  west  bv  south  of  Tacloban  (Map:  Philip- 
pine Islands,' J  8).    Population,  in  1898,  9482. 

JABOCHOWSKI,  ya'rA-Kftv'sk«.  Kazimib 
(1820-88).  A  Polish  historian,  bom  at  Sokol- 
Biki,  and  educated  at  Posen  and  Berlin.  He 
took  part  in  the  Polish  uprising  of  1848,  but 
in  1862  entered  the  Prussian  magistracy,  and 
resigned  in  1882.  He  died  soon  after  his 
election  to  the  Prussian  Diet.  His  historical 
studies  deal  especially  with  Poland  under  the 
Saxon  kings.  Among  them  the  more  important 
aie:  Teka  Podoskiego  (1864-61);  Wielkopolska 


w  czasie  pierwszej  loojny  szioedzkiej  (1864) ; 
Dzieje  panowania  Augusta  II.  (1856-74);  OpO' 
wiadarua  %  studia  (1860-84) ;  and  lAteratura  pos- 
naUska  (1880). 

JABOSLAU,  y&'rd-slou'.  The  capital  of  a 
district  of  Galicia,  Austria,  and  an  important 
garrison  town  on  the  San,  an  affluent  of  the 
Vistula,  130  miles  east  of  Cracow  by  rail  (Map: 
Austria,  HI).  It  is  an  industrial  centre,  with 
manufactures  of  textiles,  pottery,  bricks,  tutty, 
and  spirituous  liquors.  There  is  also  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  agricultural  produce,  hides,  and 
lumber.  Population,  in  1890,  18,066;  in  1904, 
22,614. 

TABOSLAV,  ya'rO-slaf.  A  Russian  govern- 
ment and  its  capital.    See  Yaboslav. 

JABBIC,  zhft'rfik',  Louis  Etienne,  Chevalier 
de  (1757-91).  A  West  Indian  revolutionist,  bom 
at  Aux  Cayes,  Haiti.  He  had  no  legitimate 
claim  to  the  name  he  bore;  but  his  father  had 
him  well  educated,  and  he  was  in  France  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  serving  as  a  captain. 
A  mulatto  himself,  he  started  a  society  in  Paris 
called  Friends  of  the  Blacks,  but  it  did  not  flour- 
ish, so  he  sailed  for  Haiti  in  1790  with  a  supply 
of  arms.  These  he  distributed  among  the  dis- 
afitected  negroes,  and  he  headed  a  band  of  700 
which,  through  a  victory  over  the  regulars,  was 
increased  to  2500;  but  they  were  defeated  near 
the  river  Saint  Vincent,  and  Jarric  was  tortured 
to  death. 

JAB'BOW-ON-TTini!.  A  municipal  borough 
and  seaport  in  Durham,  England,  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Tyne,  5^  miles  east  of  Newcastle  (Map: 
England,  E  2).  Formerly  a  small  colliery  vil- 
lage, it  was  made  a  municipality  in  1875.  Its 
growth  was  due  to  the  establishment  of  large 
iron  ship-building  and  marine-engine  works,  blast- 
furnaces, iron-foundries,  gun,  paper,  and  chem- 
ical factories.  It  makes  extensive  shipments  of 
coal.  On  the  banks  of  Jarrow  Lake  are  the  Tyne 
docks,  with  quays,  etc.,  covering  about  300  acres. 
The  town  maintains  quays,  an  infectious-diseases 
hospital,  and  recreation-grounds.  The  Venerable 
Bede  was  bom  in  Jarrow,  and  lived,  and  wrote, 
and  died  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  built  there 
in  682,  of  which  there  are  remains.  Population, 
in  1891,  33,700;  in  1901,  34,300. 

JABVES,  jSr'ves,  James  Jackson  (1820- 
88).  An  American  author  and  art  collector, 
bom  in  Boston.  He  made  an  extensive  tour  in 
South  America  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  re- 
sided at  Honolulu  for  a  number  of  years.  After 
he  left  Honolulu  he  was  in  charge  of  various 
Government  missions.  In  1851  he  went  to 
Europe,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Florence, 
where  from  1879  until  1882  he  was  vice-consul 
and  acting  consul.  He  spent  much  time  making 
a  collection  of  objects  of  art,  and  was  success- 
ful in  bringing  together  a  number  of  fairly 
representative  paintings  of  the  different  Euro- 
pean schools.  His  collection  of  Venetian  glass 
is  in  the  MetropolRan  Museum,  New  York  City, 
and  the  pictures  and  sculptures  are  divided  be- 
tween the  -Art  School  of  Yale  University  and  the 
Hollenden  Gallery,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  publica- 
tions include:  Parisian:  flights  and  French  Prin- 
ciples (1853);  Art  Hints,  Architecture,  ficulp- 
ture.  and  Painting  (18.55);  Kiana:  A  Tradition 
of  Haioaii  (1855)  ;  Italian  Sights  and  Papal 
Principles.  Seen  Through  American  Spectacles 
(1855);   Confessions  of  an  Enquirer  (1857  and 
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1869) ;  Art  Studies:  The  Old  Masters  of  Italy 
(1861)  ;  The  Art  Idea,  Sculpture,  Painting,  and 
Architecture  in  America  (1866)  ;  Art  Thoughts: 
The  Experiences  and  Observations  of  an  Amateur 
in  Europe  (1869)  ;  Glimpses  at  the  Art  of  Japan 
(1876);  and  Italian  Rambles   (1884). 

JAB'VIS,  Abraham  (1739-1813).  A  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Connecticut.  He  was 
bom  at  Norwalk,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1761, 
and  was  ordained  in  England  three  ^ears  after- 
wards. He  became  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Middletown,  was  regarded  as  a  Tory  Bjrmpathizer 
because  of  his  opposition  to  the  independence  of 
the  American  Church  during  the  Revolution,  and 
in  1797  became  second  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 

JABVTS,  Edwabd  (1803-84).  A  physician, 
bom  at  Concord,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1826  and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  College 
in  1830,  and  subsequently  practiced  as  a  physi- 
cian successively  in  0>ncord,  Mass.,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  Dorchester,  Mass.  He  interested  him- 
self in  the  collection  of  vital  statistics,  and  pub- 
lished reports  and  monographs  on  this  subject, 
among  which  are:  Physiology  and  Health;  Ele- 
mentary Physiology;  Reports  on  the  Number  and 
Condition  of  the  Insane  and  Idiots  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  for  many  years  after  1852 
president  of  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion. 

TABVIS,  Joim  Weslet  (1780-1840).  An 
American  portrait  painter,  bom  in  South  Shields, 
England.  He  was  a  nephew  and  namesake  of  the 
famous  divine,  who  kept  him  till  he  was  five 
years  old,  and  then  sent  him  to  join  his  sea- 
faring father  in  Philadelphia.  The  lad  grew  up 
with  little  training,  but  on  developing  a  taste 
for  art  he  was  encouraged  in  his  career  by  Mai- 
bone  and  other  celebrated  painters.  He  had  a 
■tudio  in  New  York,  but  went  South  for  the  win- 
ters. His  principal  portraits  —  of  statesmen, 
churchmen,  and  naval  heroes  (1812-15) — are 
in  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  and  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Jarvia 
was  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  artistic  tem- 
perament— improvident,  witty,  eccentric,  vain, 
observant,  a  noted  story-teller,  practical  joker, 
and  convivial  spirit,  whose  work  was  often  care- 
lessly left  to  pupils  to  finish.  He  has  been  con- 
sidered the  pioneer  of  art  anatomy  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.    He  died  in  poverty. 

JAHVIS,  Samuel  Fabmeb  (1786-1851).  An 
American  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  the  son  of  Abraham  Jarvis.  He  was 
bom  at  Middletown,  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1805,  was  ordained  in  1810,  and  three  years 
afterwards  became  rector  of  Saint  James's,  New 
York.  After  a  year  in  the  chair  of  biblical 
criticism  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
he  was  rector  of  Saint  Paul's,  Boston  (1820-26), 
then  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe,  and  lived  in 
Italy  until  1835,  when  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Oriental  literature  at  Trinity  (then  Wash- 
ington) College.  Aa  historiographer  of  the  Epis- 
copal (ihurch  in  America,  ,Tarvis  wrote  A  Chrono- 
logical Introduction  to  the  Bistorii  of  the  Church 
(1844).  He  published,  besides:  The  Religion  of 
the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America  (1820)  ;  No 
'Union  vnth  Rome  (1843);  and  The  Church  of 
the  Redeemed  (1850). 

JA'SHEB,  Book  of  (Heb.  sfpher  hny-ySshar, 
book  of  the  upright,  Gk.  Pip\lor  tow  eiOoOs, 
biblion   tou  euthous,  Lat.   liber  justorum;   the 


Peshitto  (Syriac)  version  has  sepher  ashir,  book 
of  song  or  songs).  One  of  the  lost  books  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Joshua  X.  13;  II.  Sam.  i.  18),  and  the 
Septuagint  makes  it  probable  that  the  words 
attributed  to  Solomon  in  I.  Kings  viii.  12,  13, 
are  quoted  from  this  book.  All  that  can  be 
stated  about  this  lost  production  is  that  it  was 
a  collection  of  songs,  and  that  the  songs  were 
probably  of  a  national  character.  The  two  un- 
doubted extracts  preserved — (a)  the  command 
of  Joshua  to  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still; 
(b)  the  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  ascribed 
to  David — ^breathe  a  spirit  which  accords  with 
other  specimens  of  early  Hebrew  poetry.  The 
name  'Book  of  the  Upright'  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. It  mav  have  referred  to  Israel,  but  it 
is  also  possible  that  the  title  (perhaps  to  be 
read  yashCr,  'he  sings')  really  has  some  con- 
nection with  'song,'  as  the  Peshitto  takes  it. 
The  'lost  book'  naturally  attracted  forgers,  and 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  no 
less  than  three  different  works  purporting  to 
be  the  lost  Book  of  Jasher  were  produced, 
and  in  1751  another,  claiming  to  have  been  trans- 
lated from  Hebrew  by  'Alcuin  of  Britain,'  was 
brought  forth.  This  excited  considerable  interest 
for  a  time,  but  eventually  it  was  proved  to  be 
a  forgery,  and  was  traced  to  Hive,  a  London 
printer.  It  was  republished  in  1827.  The  Book 
of  Jasher  is  also  the  title  of  a  ritualistic  treatise 
by  Jacob  ben  Meir  (died  1171),  and  of  several 
other  works  of  an  ethical  or  legal  character  writ- 
ten by  Jewish  scholars. 

JASMUT,  zhAs'm&N',  jAcqcro  (1799-1864). 
A  Provencal  poet,  born  March  6,'  1779,  at  Agen, 
where  he  died,  October  4,  1864.  His  real  name, 
was  Jacques  Bo6.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
hairdresser,  who  had  been  a  soldier  of  Napoleon. 
At  eighteen  Jasmin  was  writing  verses  and  dress- 
ing hair.  Hence  his  name  "The  Barber  Poet." 
His  four  collections  of  Papillotos  or  Curl-Papers 
(1825,  1843,  1851,  1853)  were  naive  little  occa- 
sional verses  revealing  much  native  power.  The 
Souvenirs  (1830)  are  a  winning  mixture  of  hu- 
mor and  pathos  in  their  tale  of  his  early  strug- 
gles for  literary  recognition.  The  Blind  Oirl  of 
Castel-CuilU  ( 1835)  is  accessible  in  a  good  trans- 
lation by  Longfellow.  Franfounetto  (1840),  a 
narrative  poem,  is  Jasmin's  most  sustained  work, 
and  won  general  recognition.  Jasmin  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1846.  In 
1852  his  works  were  crowned  by  the  Academy. 
He  is  the  poetic  father  of  Mistral  (q.v.)  and  the  . 
Ffilibres.  There  is  an  edition  of  his  Works, 
with  a  French  translation  (1860).  Consult: 
Rabain,  Jasmin,  sa  vie  et  ses  ceuvres  (Limoges, 
1867)  ;  Moutrond,  Jasmin,  poite  d'Agen  (Lille, 
1875)  ;  Andrien,  Vie  de  Jasmin  (Agen,  1882)  ; 
Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits  contemporains,  vol.  iii. 
(Paris.  1881-82).  Consult:  Smiles,  Barber, 
Poet,   Philanthropist    (New  York,   1892). 

JASMINE,  jas'min,  or  JESSAMINE  (OF.. 
Fr.  jasmin,  from  Ar.  yasmin,  from  Pers.  yasmin, 
jasmine),  Jasminnm.  A  genus  of  plants,  chiefly 
natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  .4sia,  which  belong 
to  the  natural  order  Oleaceae,  containing  about 
100  species  of  shrubs,  some  of  them  climbing,  and 
many  of  them  having  exquisitely  fragrant  flow- 
ers. This  genus  has  the  calyx  and  corolla  each 
five  or  eight  cleft,  two  stamens  attached  to  and 
included  within  the  tube  of  the  white  or  yellow 
corolla,  and  a  two-lobed  berry,  one  of  the  lobes 
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generally  abortive.  The  common  jasmine  {Ja»- 
mtnum  officinale)  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Asia,  naturalized  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  far 
north  as  Tyrol  and  Switzerland.  In  more  north- 
em  regions  it  is  much  cultivated  in  gardens, 


lABUUnjU  aaAHDITLOBVif. 

but  does  not  easily  endure  very  severe  winters. 
It  is  a  shrub  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  with  pinnate 
leaves,  the  terminal  leaflet  the  largest,  and  very 
fragrant  white  flowers.  Its  slender,  deep-green 
branches  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  evergreen. 
The  flowers  are  used  for  preparing  oil  of  jasmine, 
a  delicate  perfume.  It  blooms  from  June  to 
October,  and  requires  a  light,  moist  soil  to  in- 
duce free  flowering.  Jasminum  grandiflorum, 
Spanish  or  Catalonian  jasmine,  a  native  of  the 
^ut  Indies,  has  flowers  still  more  fragrant,  from 
which,  and  from  those  of  Jasminum  Sambac,  oil. 
of  jasmine  is  also  made.  Jasminum  humiUs,  a 
very  common  greenhouse  variety,  is  hardy  in  the 
open  air  as  far  north  as  Maryland.  The  vari- 
eties of  jasmine  are  propagated  by  seeds  and 
layers,  but  the  usual  method  is  starting  cuttings 
of  the  nearly  ripened  wood  under  glass. 


CIPB  JUMnB. 

Cafe  Jasmine  is  a  name  popularly  applied  to 

Slants  belonging  to  the  genus  Gardenia,  not  re- 
ited  to  the  true  jasmines.  They  belong  to  tlie 
madder  family  (Rubiacea),  and  are  tropical  and 
imb-tropical  shrubs  The  genus  was  named  for 
Dr.  Garden,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  was  a  cor- 
respondent of  Linnteus.  The  best-known  spe- 
cies is  Gardenia  jatminoidea.  popularly  known  as 
GordvAia  florida,  brought  to  England  from  China 


(not  from  the  Cape)  in  1754.  A  double  variety 
is  a  very  popular  greenhouse  plant,  and  is  com- 
mon in  the  Southern  States  as  a  hardy  outdoor 
plant.  It  bears  a  large,  oblong,  orange-yellow 
berry,  which  is  said  to  be  used  in  China  as  a  dye. 
JASMINE,  or  JESSAMINE,  Cabolina,  or 
Yellow.  A  North  American  climbing  plant, 
Oelsemium  sempervirens,  of  the  order  Logani- 
acea,  which  grows  in  Virginia  and  southward 
upon  trees  and  fences,  and  bears  a  profusion  of 
yellow,  funnel-shaped  flowers  an  inch  in  diam- 
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eter,  with  a  fragrance  similar  to  that  of  the  true 
jasmine,  the  odor  on  a  damp  evening  or  morning 
being  almost  overpowering.  It  has  been  recently 
used  in  medicine  as  a  sedative,  antispasmodic, 
and  nervine. 

JA'SON.    The  leader  of  the  Argonauts  (q.v.). 

JASON  (Gk.  niffur).  A  tyrant  of  Phern  in 
Tfaessaly,  the  successor  and  the  reputed  son  of 
Lycophron.  He  came  into  prominence  early  in 
the  fourth  century  b.c.,  and  undertook  to  reduce 
all  Thessaly  under  his  dominion.  By  B.C.  374 
he  had  conquered  the  chief  cities  of  Thessaly, 
and  was  recognized  as  Tagos.  He  then  collected 
a  large  army  with  the  object  of  making  himself 
master  of  all  Greece,  but  was  assassinated  in  the 
midst  of  his  preparations  (B.C.  370). 

JASON.  A  Jewish  high  priest,  son  of  Simon 
II.,  and  leader  of  the  Hcllenizing  party.  His 
real  name  was  Jesus,  according  to  Joscphus 
(Ant.,  xxii.  v.  I).  In  b.c.  174  he  was  appointed 
high  priest  in  place  of  his  brother  by  Antioohus 
IV.  For  this  oflice  he  is  said  to  have  paid  a 
large  sum;  but  he  also  secured  for  the  citizens 
of  Jerusalem  the  rights  and  privileges  of  An- 
tiochians,  and  was  allowed  to  build  a  gj-mnasium 
and  an  ephebeum  below  the  acropolis,  near 
Mount  Zion.  Greek  games,  Greek  caps,  aifd 
Greek  customs  were  speedily  adopted.  Even  the 
priests  left  the  altar  to  take  part  in  the  games 
in  the  palaestra,  and  artificially  concealed  their 
circumcision.     Jason  sent  a  large  contribution 
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to  Tyre  for  the  festival  of  Hercules.  In*  B.O. 
171  he  was  deposed,  and  Menelaus  raised  to  the 
pontificate.  But  when  Antiochus  marched 
against  Egypt,  in  B.c.  170,  Jason  seized  the 
opportunity  of  reinstating  himself,  and  drove 
Menelaus  away.  The  King,  however,  upon  his 
return  from  Egypt  pimished  the  city  severely 
for  what  he  deemed  rebellious  conduct.  Jason 
was  obliged  to  flee,  first  to  Egypt,  then  to  the 
Lacedsmonians.  Our  knowledge  of  his  career 
depends  upon  II.  Maccabees  and  Josephus.  The 
accounts  differ  in  many  respects,  and  neither  can 
be  used  without  great  caution.  Consult:  Well- 
hausen,  laraelitische  und  jiidische  Qeackiohte 
(3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1897)  ;  BUchler,  Tobiaden  und 
Oniaden  (Vienna,  1899)  ;  Willrich,  Juden  und 
Chrieohen  vor  der  makkabiischen  Erhehurg  (Got- 
tingen,  1895)  ;  id.,  Judaica  (Gfittingen,  1900)  ; 
SchOrer,  Oeaohichte  dea  fUdiachen  Tolkes  { 3d  ed., 
Leipzig,  1901). 

JASON  Of  CTSENE,  8t-re'n«.  An  author 
whose  history  in  five  books  is  mentioned  in  II. 
Maccabees  ii.  23.  The  original  work  is  lost,  and 
known  to  us  only  in  the  epitome  made  by  the  au- 
thor of  II.  Maccabees.  (See  Maccabees,  Books 
or  THE.)  There  is  some  evidence  that  it  was  used 
by  Gorionides.  It  was  unquestionably  written 
in  Greek.  Whether  Jason  was  a  Greek  or  a 
Hellenistic  Jew  is  not  altogether  known.  BUch- 
ler defends  the  former  opinion  and  ascribes  to 
him  those  parts  of  II.  Maccabees  dealing  with 
the  Syrian  wars  under  Antiochus  IV.,  Antiochus 
v.,  and  Demetrius  I.  (qq.v.).  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  as  Willrich  has  shown,  that 
the  work  comprised  the  whole  history  of  the 
Asmonean  dynasty,  and  that  only  the  part  of 
it  dealing  with  events  that  occurred  between  B.C. 
176  and  161  was  epitomized.  In  that  case  it 
is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  Jew. 
He  may,  however,  have  had  access  to  written 
sources  not  of  Jewish  origin.  This  would  ac- 
count for  some  facts  that  have  recently  led 
Niese  to  ascribe  to  II.  Maccabees,  and  conse- 
quently to  Jason,  a  higher  age  and  a  greater 
credibility  than  to  I.  Maccabees.  It  is  not  likely 
that  this  view  will  prevail.  But  even  if  pref- 
erence is  given  to  I.  Maccabees,  this  may  not 
affect  Jason  eo  much  as  the  author  of  II.  Mac- 
cabees. The  latter  has  confessedly  exercised 
much  freedom.  Not  only  has  he  abridged,  but 
also  added  to,  and  probably  altered  Jason's  work. 
Kosters  and  Kamphausen  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  declare  Jason  a  fictitious  personage  behind 
whose  name  the  author  indulged  in  polemics 
against  I.  Maccabees.  There  is  no  convincing 
evidence,  however,  of  acquaintance  with  I.  Mac- 
cabees, and  such  a  fiction  seems  to  most  scholars 
wholly  improbable.  If  Jason's  work  included 
the  whole  dynasty,  Willrich  is  probably  right  in 
assuming  that  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
Others  maintain  that  he  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  *I<i<r»i>  Kv/n^roiot  discovered  on  a 
temple  wall  in  Egypt  {Revue  dea  ftndea 
ffrecquea,  1894,  p.  297),  seems  to  belong  to  the 
third  century  B.C.  Consult:  Geiger,  Vrsrhrift 
und  Ueberaetzun-gen  der  Bibel  (Breslau,  1857)  ; 
Wellhausen,  Pharisaer  und  Sadduoder  (Greifs- 
wald.  1874)  ;  Kosters,  in  Theologisch  Tijdachrift 
(Leyden,  1878;  pp.  491  sqq.)  ;  Trieber,  Zur 
Kriiik  dea  Gorionidea  (GSttingen,  1895)  :  Kamp- 
hausen, in  Kautzach'a  Apokryphen  (Tubingen, 
1900)  J    Willrich,    Judaica     (GBttingen,    1900)  ; 


SchUrer,  Oeaohichte  dea  fOdiachen  VoVcea  (3d 
ed.,  Leipzig,  1901 )  ;  BUchler,  Tobiaden  und  Onia- 
den (Vienna,  1899);  Niese,  Kritik  der  beiden 
Makkabaerbiicher  (Berlin,  1900) ;  Torrey,  arti- 
cle "Maccabees,"  in  Bncyclop<Bdia  Biblioa  (Lon- 
don, 1902). 

JASFEH  (OF.  jaapre,  jaape,  Fr.  jaape.  It. 
jaapide,  from  Lat.  jaapia,  Gk.  foartt ;  probably  of 
Semitic  origin,  cf.  Ueb.  yOahpheh,  At.  yaab,  yaahb, 
yaaf,  jasper).  A  crypto-crystalline  variety  of 
quartz  distinguished  by  its  opacity,  which  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  clay  and  other  substances. 
Jasper  was  known  to  the  ancients,  by  whom  it 
was  called  iaapia,  and  by  whom  it  was  used  for 
ornamental  purposes,  owing  to  the  high  polish 
which  it  is  capable  of  taking.  It  is  still  used 
for  rings  and  seals,  and  to  a  certain  extent  for 
pillars,  mantels,  and  table-tops.  The  colors  of 
the  different  varieties  of  jasper  are  reddish 
brown,  dark  green,  grayish  blue,  and  brownish 
'black,  according  to  the  impurities  present.  When 
the  colors  appear  in  layers,  the  mineral  is  known 
as  atriped  or  ribbon  jaaper;  the  brown  and  yel- 
low varieties  are  known  as  Egyptian  jaaper. 

JASTEB,  William  (c.1750-79).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  bom  in  South  Carolina.  He  enlisted 
as  a  sergeant  in  the  Second  South  Carolina  Begi- 
ment  in  1775,  and  at  Fort  Moultrie,  on  June  Z8, 
1776,  distinguished  himself  by  recovering,  through 
an  act  of  personal  bravery,  the  American  colors 
which  had  fallen  outside  the  walls.  For  this 
Governor  Rutledge  offered  him  a  commission  as 
lieutenant,  but  Jasper  modestly  refused  because 
of  his  lack  of  education.  He  was  commissioned 
by  General  Moultrie,  however,  to  scour  the  coun- 
try and  harass  the  British  outposts,  and  he  be- 
came the  hero  of  numberless  adventures.  At 
last,  during  the  assault  on  Savannah,  October  9, 
1779,  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  while  trying  to 
fasten  his  regimental  colors  on  the  parapet. 

JASPEB  WABE.  A  form  of  porcelain,  the 
invention  of  Josiah  Wedgwood.  After  a  long 
series  of  experiments  carried  on  at  his  manufac- 
tory in  Burslem,  England,  he  succeeded  in  1773 
in  producing  a  compact,  hard  paste,  susceptible 
of  taking  a  very  high  polish.  This  he  used  in 
producing  articles  ornamented  with  cameo-work 
reliefs,  etc.     See  Potteby. 

JAS'FIXITE.  A  banded  metamorphic  sedi- 
mentary rock  (q.v.)  made  up  of  alternate  layers 
of  iron-stained  quartz  particles  (jasper)  and 
iron  oxide  (hematite).  The  bright  red  of  the 
jasper  and  the  dark  brown  or  black  of  the  oxide 
of  iron  give  the  outcroppings  of  this  rock  a  bril- 
liant appearance.  In  the  Lake  Superior  region 
this  rock  has  considerable  economic  significance, 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  a  constant  geological 
position  at  the  top  of  the  ore-bearing  formation. 
This  upper  contact  of  the  formation  having  Ijeen 
one  of  accommodation,  the  jaspilite  has  been 
much  plicated  and  fractured.  It  is  capped  by 
a  bed  of  quartzite  called  the  Goodrich  quartzite. 

JASSY,  yas's*  (Rum.  lAJjl,  «-ash').  The 
former  capital  of  Moldavia,  the  northern  division 
of  Rumania,  on  the  Bachlui,  a  tributary  of  the 
Pruth,  a  few  miles  from  the  Russian  frontier,  in 
about  latitude  47°  25'  N.  (Map:  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, F  1).  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  scat- 
tered over  a  large  area.  Among  its  numerous 
churches,  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  newly  re- 
stored   cathedral,    the    fifteenth-century    Church 
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of  Saint  Nicholas,  and  the  Church  of  the  Three 
Saints.  There  are  also  a  number  of  interest- 
ing residences  of  the  boyar  families.  Jassy  is 
the  seat  of  a  Greek  Orthodox  metropolitan  and 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  The  educaticmal 
institutions  of  the  city  include  a  university,  with 
460  students,  a  theological  seminary,  a  military 
school,  a  school  of  art,  a  school  of  music,  and  a 
literary  and  scientific  society.  The  industries 
of  Jassy  are  insignificant,  but  the  commerce  is 
rather  important.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
agricultural  and  animal  products,  petroleum  and 
salt,  while  the  chief  imports  are  foreign  manu- 
faotures  and  coal.  Population,  in  1890,  78,069, 
about  60  per  cent,  being  Jews.  Jassy  was 
created  a  town  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
became  the  residence  of  the  Moldavian  princes 
in  1565.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  here 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  on  January  9,  1792, 
by  which  Russia  acquired  OtchakoT  and  extended 
her  frontiers  to  the  Dniester.  The  struggle  for 
Greek  independence  was  inaugiuated  at  Jassy 
by  Alexander  Ypsilanti  in  1821. 

JASTBOW,  yas'trfi,  loNAZ  (1856— ).  A  Ger- 
man economist  and  historian,  bom  in  Nakel  and 
educated  at  Breslau,  Berlin  and  GOttingen.  He 
became  docent  at  Berlin  in  1885;  edited  the 
Jahretberickte  der  Oeachichtstoissenachaft  (1881- 
94)  :  Sociale  Prawi*  (1895-97) ;  Das  Oetcerbege- 
richt  (1896  sqq.)  ;  and  Der  Arbeitamarkt  (1897 
sqq.)  ;  and  wrote:  Oetchichte  des  deutschen  ■ 
Einheitttraumes  und  teiner  ErfUUung  (1884; 
4th  ed.  1891)  ;  BoeiaUiberal  (1893,  2d  ed.  1894)  ; 
Die  Einriohtitng  von  Arlyeitanachioeiaen  und 
Arbeitmachiceitverbanden  (2d  ed.  1900)  ;  and, 
witli  George  Winter.  Deutsche  Qeschickte  im 
Zeitalter  der  Hohenstaufen  (1897-1901),  as  well 
as  pedagogical  studies,  Die  Stellung  der  Pri- 
vatdocenten  (1896)  and  Das  Dreiklassensystem 
(1894). 

JASniO'W,  jas'trd,  Joseph  (1863—).  An 
American  psychologist,  son  of  Marcus  Jastrow. 
He  was  bom  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  but  went  to 
Philadelphia  in  1866.  After  graduating  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1882,  and  devoting 
some  time  to  graduate  study  there,  he  was  fellow 
in  psychology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  ( 1886- 
86),  professor  of  psychology  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  (1888  saq.),  and  head  of  the  psy- 
cholo^cal  section  in  tne  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position of  1893.  Jastrow  contributed  to  the 
Pspcholoffical  Review,  of  which  he  was  associate 
editor,  and  to  other  periodicals.  He  published: 
Time  Relations  of  Mental  Phenomena  (1890); 
and  Fact  and  Fahle  in  Psychology  (1900)  ;  and, 
with  others,  wrote  Epitome  of  Three  Bciencei 
(1890). 

JASTBOW,  MoRBis  (or  Marcus)  (1R29- 
1903).  An  American  rabbi  and  Talmudist.  He  was 
bom  at  Rogasen  in  Prussian  Poland,  studied  at 
the  gymnasium  there,  and  at  the  universities  of 
Berlin  and  Halle,  and  in  1857  became  assistant 
rabbi  in  Warsaw.  His  radical  politics  forced 
him  from  Russia  in  1861.  He  was  rabbi  in 
Baden  until  1863,  at  Worms  until  1866,  and, 
then  coming  to  America,  in  Philadelphia  until 
1892,  when  he  was  named  pastor  emeritus. 
Prominent  in  Jewish  education  and  charities,  he 
is  best  known  for  his  Talmudic  learning,  and  as 
author  of  A  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  the 
Talrnvd  Babli,  and  Terushalmi  and  the  Uidrash- 
ie  Literature  (1886  sqq.),  and  as  editor  of  the 


department  of  Talmud  in  the  Jewish  Encyolo- 
pcedia. 

JASTBOW,,  MoBUS,  Jr.  ( 1861  — ) .  An  Ameri- 
can Orientalist.  He  was  born  in  Warsaw,  Po- 
land, came  to  Philadelphia  in  1866,  and,  after 
graduation  in  1881  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, studied  Semitic  languages  and  reli- 
gions in  Leipzig  and  in  Paris.  Returning  to 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Jastrow  became  professor  of 
Semitic  languages  and  imiversity  librarian  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Besides  papers 
for  the  Zeitachrift  fiir  Assyriologie,  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  and  the  publi- 
cations of  the  American  Oriental  Society  and 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  he  wrote; 
The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (1898), 
The  Study  of  Religion  (1901),  and  Religion 
Babylonians  und  Assyriens  (1902  sq.),  and 
edited  the  Arabic  text  of  the  grammatical  trea- 
tises of  Abu  Zakariyya  Hayyug  ( 1897 ) ;  Se- 
lected Essays  of  James  Darmesteter  (with  a 
memoir;  translation  of  the  essays  by  Mrs.  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  1895)  ;  and,  with  Professor  Gott- 
heil,  a  Semitic  Study  Series  (1902  sqq.).  He 
contributed  articles  on  Semitic  archeology  to 
The  New  International  Encyclopcedia. 

jASZBEB^mr,  yas'b^ran-y'.  A  town  of 
Himgary,  on  the  Zagyva,  40  miles  east  of  Buda- 
pest (Map:  Hungary,  G  3).  Population,  in 
1900,  26,432,  Magyars  and  mostly  Catholics,  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  in  trade  in  corn,  cat- 
tle, and  horses.  There  is  a  city  hall  with  some 
archives. 

jXTAKA,  jVtA-kk  (Skt.,  relating  to  birth, 
from  jan,  to  beget) .  The  name  of  a  'Book  of 
Birth  Stories,'  a  Buddhist  work  written  in  the 
Pali  language,  and  containing  650  stories  of 
incidents  in  the  previous  births  of  Sakya-mimi, 
the  Buddha,  and  to  each  of  these  tales  is  given 
a  religious  coloring  at  the  close.  This  large  col- 
lection forms  a  part  of  that  division  of  Buddhist 
sacred  canon  known  as  the  Sutta-pifaka,  or 
'Basket  of  Discourses'  (see  Fitaka),  and  it  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-two  books,  roughly  classified 
according  to  the  number  of  short  rhythmical 
stanzas  that  are  introduced  into  each  narrative 
regarding  some  episode  in  an  anterior  birth.  The 
Jatakas  are  of  great  importance  in  the  study  of 
folk  lore.  The  Pali  text  of  the  stories  has  been 
edited  by  FausbOll,  Jitaka,  Together  with  Its 
Commentary  (7  vols.,  London,  1879-97)  ;  the 
Pali  introduction,  sketching  Buddhist  life,  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Rhys  Davids 
(London,  18S0),  and  a  valuable  translation  of 
the  whole  is  being  made  by  Chalmers,  Rouse, 
Francis,  and  Neil,  under  the  editorship  of  Cowell, 
The  JStakas,  or  Stories  of  the  Buddha's  Former 
Births,  vols,  i.-iii.  (Cambridge,  1895  et  seq.). 

ji-TIVA,  Hft't^-va,  or  XATIVA,  formerly 
San  Felipe  de  JAtiva.  A  city  in  the  Province  of 
Valencia,  Spain,  33  miles  south  of  Valencia,  on 
the  railroad  between  that  city  and  Madrid,  in  the 
midst  of  gardens,  vineyards,  and  olive  orchards 
(Map:  Spain,  E  3).  It  was  formerly  strongly 
fortified,  and  is  still  commanded  by  a  castle 
situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  It  has  several 
fine  promenades,  and  among  its  prominent  build- 
ings are  an  old  collegiate  church,  formerly  a 
cathedral,  a  silk  exchange,  a  theatre,  and  a  bull- 
ring. Its  water-supply,  brought  through  an 
aqueduct,  is  excellent,  and  is  utilized  in  numer- 
ous fountains  and  several  public  laimdries.    Jft- 
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tiva  was  a  flourishing  town  in  Roman  and  Moor- 
ish times,  and  famous  for  its  linens.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Roderigo  Borgia  (Pope  Alexander 
VI.).  Population,  in  1887,  14,099;  in  1900, 
12,602. 

J  ATS,  jftts.  A  people  of  the  Pimjab,  number- 
ing some  6,000,000,  representing  the  population 
subjected  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  by  the 
Rajputs,  high-caste  Hindus.  They  are  now  agri- 
culturists and  cattle-breeders.  Some  authorities 
consider  them  to  possess  a  large  strain  of  Mon- 
golian blood. 

JAUCX>tTBT,  zhA'kSSr',  Abnail  Fbar^ois  de 
(1757-1852).  A  French  politician  bom  in  Paris, 
of  a  Protestant  family.  He  played  some  part  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  narrowly  es- 
caped the  massacres  of  September,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  France.  After  his  final  return 
he  was  elected  to  the  Tribunate  (1799),  became 
its  president  (1802),  and  in  1803  was  elected 
to  the  Senate.  After  the  departure  of  Maria 
Louisa,  Jaucourt  became  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  and  at  the  first  Restoration 
was  made  a  peer,  and,  while  Talleyrand  was  at 
Vienna,  held  the  Foreign  portfolio.  For  a  short 
time  after  the  Hundred  Days,  Jaucourt  was  Min- 
ister of  Marine,  and  then  became  Privy  Coun- 
cilor. He  voted  for  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851, 
and  approved  the  Coup  d'Etat.  He  was  descended 
from  Duplessis  Momay,  and  took  much  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  Protestant  France. 

TATT£B,  you'Sr.  An  old  town  in  the  Prussian 
Province  of  Silesia,  on  the  Neisse,  38  miles  west 
of  Breslau  (Map:  Prussia,  6  3).  It  has  ancient 
churches,  the  palace  of  the  former  princes  of 
Jauer,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures of  the  town  are  machinery,  leather,  carpets, 
cigars,  wagons,  and  gloves.  Jauer  has  a  large 
trade  in  grain,  and  a  reputation  for  sausages. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Principality  of  Jauer, 
which  was  founded  in  1314  and  annexed  at  first 
to  Bohemia  (1392),  and  later  to  Prussia.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  11,576;  in  1900,  13,024,  mostly 
Catholics. 

JAUNDICE  (>rE.  jaundya,  jaunes,  from  OF. 
jauniase,  jaulniaae,  Fr.  jaunisae,  yellowness,  from 
OF.  jaune,  jaulne,  yellow,  from  Lat.  galbinua, 
from  galbua,  yellow),  or  Icterus.  The  yellow 
color  of  the  skin,  conjunctiva,  etc.,  arising  from 
the  presence  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  bile.  Jaundice  is  a  symptom  of 
disease,  not  a  disease  itself.  The  feeces,  from  the 
absence  of  bile,  are  of  a  clay  color  or  light  gray 
tint;  the  urine  is  deep  saffron  color,  and  all  the 
other  secretions  are  tinted  with  bile.  The  tis- 
sues are  also  stained,  as  shown  at  autopsies,  the 
cut  surface  of  the  kidneys  being  especially  yellow. 
The  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  comes  from  the 
hsemoglobin  of  the  blood,  which  is  transformed 
into  bilirubin.  The  transformation  takes  place 
in  the  hepatic  cells. 

Icterus  is  due  to  one  of  two  causes:  (1) 
Mechanical  obstruction  of  the  flow  of  bile  into  the 
duodenum  (see  Liveb,  Diseases  of),  or  atasia 
icterua;  and  (2)  functional  alteration  of  the  he- 
patic cell,  resulting  in  the  production  of  pig- 
mentary polycholia.  Stasis  icterus  results  from 
pressure  on  the  gall-duct  or  common  bile-duct, 
of  a  tumor  or  new  growth,  such  as  cancer  of 
stomach,  of  duodenum,  of  liver,  or  of  pancreas; 
or  fsfces  in  the  intestine;  or  blocking  of  thq 
gall-duct  by  a  gall-stone,  or  Blocking  of  the  com- 


mon bile-duct  by  swelling  of  the  mucous  lining 
and  an  accumulation  of  mucus.  A  gall-stone  or 
biliary  calculus  (see  Calculus)  causes  exquisite 
pain  when  lodged  in  or  passing  through  the  gall- 
duct.  After  the  endobiliary  tension  has  reached 
a  certain  limit,  the  lymphatics  begin  to  absorb 
the  bile,  and  carry  it  to  the  thoracic  duct,  which 
in  turn  empties  it  into  the  veins.  The  reabsorp- 
tion  of  the  bile  depends  on  the  bile  pressure  s 
being  relatively  greater  than  the  blood  pressure 
in  the  portal  vein.  Jaundice  therefore  occurs 
in  the  new-born  babe,  in  some  cases,  because 
ligature  of  the  umbilical  cord  prevents  the  blood 
from  flowing  frcnn  the  umbilical  to  the  portal 
vein.  The  jaundice  of  fasting  is  accounted  for 
by  the  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  portal  sys- 
tem, owing  to  insufficient  intestinal  absorption. 
Functional  alteration  of  the  hepatic  cell  occurs 
in  phosphorus  poisoning,  and  in  grave  infective 
conditions,  such  as  yellow  fever.  In  yellow  fever 
there  is  enormous  destruction  of  the  red  cells 
of  the  blood,  but  there  is  also  altered  biliary 
functi(ni  of  the  liver-cells,  with  a  consequent  in- 
spissation  of  the  bile.  Semmola  and  Oioffredi 
classify  icterus,  according  to  clinical  types,  into 
primary  or  secondary  forms,  as  follows,  without 
regard  to  our  pathological  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject: 


Primary 


1.  Catarrhal  (scute  or  chronic). 

2.  Febrile. 

3.  Grave  (acute  yellow  atrophy). 

4.  Emotional. 

6.  Of  the  new-bom. 


Secondary 


f  1.  To  ii 
i  2.  Toh 
I  3.  To  i 


nfections. 
hepatic  disease. 

intrinsic  or  extrinsic   stenosis  of  the 
bile-ducts. 

During  the  existence  of  jaundice  changes  in  the 
diet  should  be  made,  fats  being  avoided  and  con- 
stipation relieved.  Mercury,  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, phosphate  of  sodium,  and  hyposulphites 
are  useful  drugs. 

JAUNPUB,  joun-p55r'.  The  administrative 
town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  United 
Provinces  of  Agra,  British  India  (Map:  India, 
D  3).  It  is  on  the  river  Gumti,  42  miles  from 
Benares,  147  miles  from  Lucknow  by  rail.  It  has 
manufactures  of  perfumes  and  a  considerable 
trade,  but  its  chief  interest  is  archseological.  It 
was  anciently  the  capital  of  a  Mohammedan  king- 
dom. Sultan  Feroz  III.,  of  Delhi,  having  ordered 
a  Hindu  temple  to  be  demolished,  erected  in 
1370,  around  its  ruins,  a  fort  of  solid  stone.  He 
sent  numerous  artificers  and  others  to  inhabit  the 
new  city,  which  was  completed  in  twelve  years. 
Its  architectural  features  include  several 
mosques,  tombs,  the  fort,  and  a  fine  bridge  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Population,  in  1891,  42,819; 
in  1901,  42,771. 

JAtriTTIITO-CAB.,  or  Jauntycab.  A  two- 
wheeled  carriage,  very  common  in  Ireland.  The 
seats  are  extended  back  to  back  over  low  wheels, 
the  passengers  riding  sidewise. 

jAultEOUI  T  AOTTHiAS,  H&-m^rfi-g«  6  il'g»- 
lar',  Juan  de  (c.l570-c.l649).  A  Spanish  poet, 
bom  at  Seville.  He  seems  to  have  begun  his  ca- 
reer as  a  painter,  and  to  have  gone  tq  Rome  to 
study  art.  Some  have  identified  him  with  the 
Jfturegui  who  painted  a  picture  of  Cervantes,  and 
whom  the  latter  mentions  in  the  prologue  to  his 
Novelaa.  While  in  Italy  he  studied  Italian  lit- 
erature, and  by  the  publication  at  Rome,  in  1607, 
of  his  verse  translation  of  Tasso's  Aminta,  he 
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firmly  established  his  literary  reputation.  He 
seems  to  have  returned  to  Spain  by  1613. 
In  1618  he  published  an  edition  of  his  verse 
{Kimas  de  Juan  de  Jduregui)  at  Seville.  In 
the  preface  to  this  volume  he  protested  against 
the  baneful  mannerisms  that  G<>ngora  had  intro- 
duced into  Spanish  poetry,  and  again  in  his 
Diacurto  poittco  (1623;  cf.  the  reprint  of  this 
in  Menendez  y  Pelayo's  Bisioria  de  las  ideas 
esUticas  en  Eapaiia,  Madrid,  1884-89)  he  assailed 
llie  Gongoristic  movement.  Yet  his  own  Orfeo, 
a  poem  in  five  cantos  on  the  well-known  classic 
legend,  has  some  of  the  stylistic  aberrations  of 
GongorUm,  and  it  was  published  at  Madrid  only 
the  following  year  (1624).  It  was  through  a 
desire  to  surpass  JAuregui  that  Montalv^  (q.v.), 
prompted  by  Lope  de  Vega,  wrote  his  poem  on 
the  same  subject.  Jfturegui  yields  entirely  to 
the  Gongoristic  current  in  the  Faraalia,  a  ver- 
sion of  Lucan's  Latin  poem.  Jfturegui's  Farsalia 
was  published  posthumously  in  1684.  His  per- 
manent title  to  fame  must  rest  upon  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Aminta  and  on  one  or  two  of  the 
lyrics  contained  in  the  Rimas,  especially  the 
graceful  ailva  on  his  lady-love  bathing.  Consult 
the  edition  of  the  Aminta  in  Lopez  de  Sedano's 
Pamaao  eapanol,  vol.  i.  (Madrid,  1768-78),  and 
the  edition  of  Jfturegui's  poems  in  volume  xlii. 
of  the  Bihlioteca  de  autores  espaHoles  (ib.). 

JAXTBiS,  zh«'i4',  Jean  LfioN  (1859-).  A 
French  Socialist,  bom  at  Castres.  He  studied 
at  the  Lycfe  Louis  le  Grand  and  at  the  Ecole 
Normale  Supfirieure;  taught  philosophy  at  Albi 
(1881-83),  and  at  Toulouse  (1883-85)  ;  and  then 
entered  politics,  and  was  chosen  Deputy  in  1883. 
He  was  at  this  time  a  strongly  conservative  Re- 
publican, but  after  his  defeat  in  1889  by  the 
monarchist  candidate,  and  his  return  to  Toulouse, 
he  became  a  Socialist,  and  in  1893  was  returned 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Socialist  party  until  1898,  when  he  failed  of 
reflection.  The  break  in  the  Socialist  ranks 
which  followed  Millerand's  acceptance  in  1899  of 
the  Portfolio  of  Commerce  somewhat  lessened 
Jaur^'s  power,  as  he  attempted  to  sustain  the 
Government.  He  took  an  important  part  in  the 
movement  for  revision  in  the  Dreyfus  affair ;  pub- 
lished Les  preuves  (1900);  and,  in  spite  of  a 
bitter  attack  on  him  based  on  the  confirmation  of 
his  daughter  in  the  Catholic  Church  (1901), 
kept  his  old  place  as  one  of  the  foremost  leaders 
and  greatest  orators  of  the  Socialist  Party.  He 
was  reelected  Deputy  in  1902. 

JAVA,  ja'vft  (from  Skt.  ySva,  rich  in  millet, 
from  yara,  millet).  The  most  important  island 
of  the  Dutch  E^st  Indies,  lying  south  of  the 
rquator,  between  the  parallels  of  5°  52'  and  8° 
HV,  and  between  the  meridians  of  105"  13'  and 
114°  39'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
clear,  shallow  waters  of  the  Java  Sea;  on  the 
south  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  on  the  west  by  the 
Strait  of  Sunda.  which  separates  it  from  Su- 
matra (also  a  Dutch  possession)  ;  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Strait  of  Bali  (11  miles  wide),  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  island  of  Bali.  The  south  coast 
is  steep  and  precipitous,  with  cliffs  rising  almost 
perpendicularly  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is 
bordered  by  a  long  line  of  breakers.  The  north 
coast  is  low  and  swampy  in  many  places,  and 
arergtxjwn  with  mangrove  trees  and  bushes,  par- 
ticularly toward  the  west    The  island  is  long 


and  narrow,  its  greatest  length,  from  west-north- 
west to  east-southeast,  being  666  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  46  to  121  miles.  With  Madura  and 
several  smaller  adjacent  islands  administratively 
belonging  to  it,  it  is  known  officially  as  'Java 
and  Madura.'  Ilie  area  of  the  whole 'is  60,390 
square  miles.  For  its  size  Java  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  islands  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  most  fertile,  and  it  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery.  It  has  passed  through 
many  historical  changes  of  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  intensely  interesting  archieologically. 

TOPOGKAPHT.  Java  is  very  mountainous,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  volcanic  peaks, 
45  in  all — ranging  in  height  from  2000  to  12,040 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  clad  with  verdure 
to  their  summits,  and  having  slopes  fertile  in 
nearly  all  their  climatic  zones.  The  general 
trend  is  from  west  to  east.  A  striking  difference 
is  noted  between  the  western  and  eastern  halves 
of  the  island.  In  the  former  the  volcanoes  are 
bunched  together,  forming  great  masses,  without 
intervals  or  plateaus.  Toward  the  east  the  vol- 
canic peaks  are  for  the  most  part  isolated  one 
from  the  other,  with  a  large  number  of  valleys 
and  plains,  deep  gorges,  and  rushing  streams. 
Most  of  the  active  volcanoes  are  found  in  the 
western  end,  and  of  these  fourteen  are  found  in 
an  area  of  20  by  35  miles.  During  historic  ages 
these  volcanoes  are  known  to  have  destroyed 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  human  lives,  and 
within  recent  times  several  have  exploded,  spread- 
ing devastation  on  all  sides.  The  peak  of  Ring- 
ghit,  once  one  of  the  highest,  lost  much  of  its 
form  by  internal  explosions  in  1686,  destroying 
10,000  lives.  In  May,  1901,  the  Kloet,  one  of 
the  smaller  volcanoes,  broke  into  eruption  after 
many  years'  quiet,  enveloping  towns  150  to  250 
miles  distant  in  thick  darkness,  destroying  the 
sugar  crop,  and  killing  several  Europeans  and 
about  one  hundred  natives.  Among  the  best- 
known  mountains  are:  Salak,  7000  feet,  south  of 
Batavia;  G«de.  9718;  Tjirmaj,  10,070;  Slamat. 
11,247;  Marbabu,  10,673;  Raun,  10,822;  and 
Semeru,  12,040  feet  high.  The  list  of  eruptions 
in  historic  times  is  a  formidable  one,  that  best 
known  in  the  Western  world  being  that  of  Kra- 
katoa  (q.v.),  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda.  Earth- 
quakes are  of  common  occurrence,  though  not 
usually  very  destructive. 

Java  abounds  in  plains,  valleys,  and  forests,  the 
richest  alluvial  coast  land  being  in  the  north- 
west, in  the  provinces  of  Bantam,  Batavia,  Kra- 
wang,  and  Cheribon;  yet  all  through  the  eastern 
half  are  many  beautiful  and  fertile  plains,  and 
no  part  of  the  island,  unless  it  be  the  Preanger 
Residency,  which  occupies  the  southern  half  of 
the  western  part,  and  a  few  provinces  in  the  east- 
em  half,  lacks  rivers.  As  the  southern  coast  is 
relatively  high  and  mountainous,  with  a  long 
northern  slope,  most  of  the  streams  flow  into  the 
Java  Sea.  In  the  rainy  season  at  least  fifty 
streams  can  be  used  for  floating  rafts  to  the  sea, 
and  five  or  six  are  always  navigable  for  some 
distance  from  their  mouth.  The  longest  is  the 
Solo,  176  miles  long,  on  which  is  situated  the 
city  of  Surakarta.  For  most  of  the  year  it  is 
navigable  for  boats  and  river  steamers.  The  Sura- 
baya River,  or  Brontes,  the  next  in  importance, 
rising  on  the  western  slope  of  Semeru.  forms, 
with  its  tributary,  a  curve  with  three  sides,  and 
enters  the  sea  near  the  Solo,  one  of  its  mouths 
being  near  the  city  of  Surabaya,  where  is  found 
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the  best  harbor  in  Java.  The  third  important 
river  is  the  Tji  Manuk,  which  nearly  traverses 
the  island,  and  the  fourth  is  the  Tji  Tarun. 

CuuATE.  Though  so  near  the  equator,  Java 
is,  to  those  who  avoid  excess  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  refrain  from  exposure  after  sunset  to 
the  air  of  tbe  lowland  marshes,  quite  healthful. 
From  April  to  October  there  is  perpetual  sun- 
shine, with  only  occasional  light  showers,  and 
the  Western  white  man  must  avoid  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
From  October  to  April  there  is  almost  a  steady 
rainfall,  except  that  the  sun  shines  for  a  while 
daily,  generally  during  the  morning.  In  the 
west,  however,  no  part  of  the  year  is  free  from 
rain.  Land  and  sea  breezes  render  life  com- 
fortable all  the  year  round.  Violent  storms, 
winds,  or  hurricanes  are  unknown,  though  near 
the  high  peaks  rains,  with  terrific  lightning  and 
thunder,  are  frequent.  The  annual  rainfall  is 
about  80  inches,  the  heaviest  rainfall  occurring 
in  December,  January,  and  February.  The  aver- 
age temperature  at  Batavia  is  78.69°  F.  (the 
average  of  twelve  years),  and  the  extreme  range 
on  the  lowest  levels  is  26°. 

Flora.  Java  is  an  island  with  many  botanical 
zones.  The  deep  black  soil  produces  a  richness 
and  an  abundance  of  products  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  that  is  absolutely  without  parallel  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  within  an  area  so 
limited.  Almost  all  the  plants  are  evergreen, 
and  most  of  the  villages  seem  to  be  concealed  by 
the  perpetual  verdure.  The  lowest  zone,  from 
sea-level  to  2000  feet,  has  the  most  extensive 
area.  Here  the  heat  is  tropical,  and  here  we 
find  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  mangoes,  and  palm- 
trees.  The  swamps  and  plains  are  covered  by 
cultivated  areas,  thickets  of  bamboo,  patches  of 
grass,  and  a  profusion  of  flowers.  The  second 
level,  which  extends  from  2000  to  4500  feet  (the 
heat  is  moderate ) ,  produces  coffee,  tea,  cinchona, 
dozens  of  varieties  of  palms,  fruits,  vegetables, 
teak,  mahogany,  sandalwood,  rubber  and  cam- 
phor trees,  rattan,  bamboo,  many  fancy  and  rare 
woods,  and  thousands  of  vines  and  flowering 
shrubs.  The  third  zone,  from  4500  to  7500  feet, 
is  moderately  cool,  and  produces  maize,  tobacco, 
cabbages,  potatoes,  etc.;  and  in  the  fourth  zone 
(7500  to  12.000  feet)  the  flora  is  European  in 
character,  including  violets,  daisies,  buttercups, 
honeysuckle,  royal  cowslip,  lily  of  the  valley, 
etc.  The  fruits  are  abundant,  and  include 
oranges,  limes,  pumelos,  the  cocoanut,  banana, 
mango,  mangostt^n,  the  duku,  the  rambutan,  and 
the  durian.  Tn  the  gardens  near  the  houses  of  the 
natives  the  odors  of  the  blooming  flowers  load 
the  air.  About  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  Java 
is  reckoned  as  forest,  and  only  in  recent  years 
has  this  source  of  wealth  been  taken  advantage 
of.    Teak  is  the  chief  wood  exported. 

Favsa.  Fifty  species  of  mammalia  are  found 
in  .Java.  Of  the  larger  animals  the  tiger,  leop- 
ard, rhinoceros,  wild  sheep  and  deer,  two  species 
of  wild  boar,  the  jackal,  and  many  species  of 
monkey  are  found  in  the  forests.  The  buffalo, 
next  to  the  native  pony,  is  the  most  valuable  ani- 
mal, being  used  both  for  draught  and  for  food.  Do- 
mestic animals,  such  as  sheep,  goats,  cows,  and 
swine,  though  below  the  ordinary  size,  are  not 
scarce.  Horses  from  .Arabia  and  pigs  from  China 
have  been  introduced  and  thrive.  The  smaller  game 
in  forest  and  marsh  is  numerous.  In  the  water- 
courses are  the  crocodiles,  from  20  to  30  feet  in 


length,  and  always  ravenous  and  dangerous. 
Large  troops  of  wUd  dogs  are  found  in  the  jun- 
gles. Among  birds,  the  peacock  and  pelican  are 
the  largest,  the  former  being  found  in  flocks. 
There  are  nearly  300  species  of  land  birds,  includ- 
ing jungle  fowl,  various  species  of  woodpeckers 
and  kingfishers,  the  hombill,  the  black  and 
crimson  oriole,  the  minaret  flycatcher  (which 
looks  like  a  flame  of  fire  as  it  flutters  among  the 
bushes),  the  yellow  and  yellow-green  trogon,  etc., 
and  the  'swift'  {Collocalia  iaculenta),  which  in- 
habits deep  caverns  near  the  sea  and  oliffs,  and 
furnishes  the  edible  birds'  nests  so  much  prized 
by  the  Chinese  for  soup.  Land  and  water  turtles 
abound.  The  varieties  of  snakes  are  almost 
countless.  The  python  is  quite  common.  The 
insects  are  without  number,  but  not  many  of 
them  over-troublesome  or  venomous.  Many  rare 
and  beautiful  butterflies  are  fotud,  including  the 
calliper  butterfly.  The  sea  abounds  in  fish,  and 
six  hundred  species  are  known,  besides  thirty- 
four  species  of  river  fish. 

Geoloot  and  Minebai.  Resoubces.  Java  has 
been  for  so  many  ages  under  a  stress  of  volcanic 
action  that  the  strata  anciently  deposited  have 
been  again  and  again  disturbed;  yet  it  appears 
that  the  underlying  rocks  are  for  the  most  part 
granite  and  syenite,  and  on  these  rest  sedimen- 
tary rocks  of  the  Tertiary  period.  Though  the 
absence  of  the  fossils  of  vertebrates  is  noticeable, 
the  rocks  containing  the  invertebrates  are  very 
abundant;  but  the  volcanic  deposits  have  cov- 
ered up  or  disturbed  the  older  formations  in  every 
part  of  the  island.  Coal  is  found  in  many  places, 
but  not  in  quantity  making  it  worth  while  to 
work  the  thm  strata.  The  best  mineral  fuel, 
lignite,  is  found  in  Bantam.  Asphalt,  cla^  (ex- 
cellent for  bricks  and  earthenware),  limestone, 
marble,  manganese,  sulphur,  salt,  and  saltpetre 
are  obtained,  but  are  not  reckoned  among  the 
sources  of  great  wealth.  Java  is  thus  the  poor- 
est of  the  East  Indian  islands  in  minerals,  na- 
ture making  compensation  in  the  wealth  of  vege- 
table products. 

Agbicultube.  The  great  majority  of  the  na- 
tives are  farmers  or  agricultural  laborers.  Rice 
is  the  chief  article  of  food,  and  its  production 
the  chief  industrj'.  By  gift  from  the  last  Mo- 
hammedan emperor,  who  abdicated  in  1749  in 
favor  of  the  Dutch,  and  by  purchase  from  the 
native  princes  since  then,  the  Dutch  Government 
now  owns  almost  all  the  land.  Along  with  the 
Mohammedan  gift  they  secured  the  right  to  re- 
ceive one-fifth  of  the  produce  and  of  the  labor  of 
the  peasant.  This  made  easy  the  introduction  in 
1832  of  the  'culture  system,'  which  has  since  pre- 
vailed. This  consists  in  obligatory  service  on  the 
part  of  the  peasant,  under  official  superintendence, 
in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo, 
tea,  pepper,  etc.  Since  1870  this  has  been  moidi- 
fied.  and  now  coffee  only  is  produced  by  enforced 
labor.  About  7.000,000  acres  are  »inder  native 
cultivation.  The  lands  now  held  by  Europeans 
cover  2.120,584  acres;  by  Chinese,  471.418  acres; 
and  by  other  foreign  Orientals,  32,683  acres. 
The  chief  products  for  1899  were  as  follows: 
Sugar,  796,324  tons;  coffee,  44,900  tons;  cinchona, 
11.160.926  pounds;  tobacco,  53.417.072  pounds; 
tea,  12,841.702  pounds:  indigo,  1,784,553  pounds; 
cocon.  2.116,976  pounds:  and  pepper,  18.840.272 
pounds.  In  1895  there  were  in  Java  and  Madura 
2.643.223  buffaloes,  2,572,231  oxen  and  cows,  and 
485,.567  horses. 
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CouutnacATiON.  Java  is  well  supplied  witli 
good  roads.  Railway  construction  began  in  1876, 
and  now  railways  extend  across  and  from  end 
to  end  of  the  island,  the  latest  addition,  com- 
pleted in  1901,  being  a  short  line  from  Surabaya 
to  Banjoewangi,  on  the  Strait  of  Bali.  The  total 
length  of  the  railways  in  1000  was  1100  miles, 
and  of  tramways  414  miles. 

CoHMEBCE.  In  1899  the  total  value  of  the  im- 
ports of  Java  was  191,322,270  guilders  (guilder 
=  40.2  cents) ;  of  the  exporU,  250,023,258  guil- 
ders. The  chief  imports  are  piece  goods,  fertilizers, 
and  coal  from  Wales,  Australia,  and  Japan.  Mucb 
petroleum  from  Sumatra  and  tin  from  Banca 
are  entered  for  reexport.  The  chief  exports  are 
sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  rice,  cinchona  bark  (13,- 
901,586  pounds  in  1901),  quinine  (1,014,000 
ounces),  which  goes  mostly  to  the  United  States 
and  London,  tea  (almost  entirely  to  Holland), 
copra,  indigo  (1,411,310  pounds),  kapok  (most- 
ly to  Australia ) ,  hides,  timber,  rubber,  gutta- 
percha, cocoa,  tapioca,  and  spices.  There  is  con- 
siderable trade  with  Penang  and  Singapore.  The 
customs  receipts  in  1901  amounted  to  13,030,825 
florins,  or  about  $5,429,000.  .  The  only  legal  coins 
ate  those  of  Holland. 

Irtebcoctkse  with  the  Outer  World.  Inter- 
course with  Java,  and,  indeed,  with  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  generally,  is  hedged  about  with  many 
irksome  restrictions  and  regulations.  One  may 
land  at  any  of  the  ports,  but  cannot  stay  on 
shore  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  without 
registering,  giving  name,  age,  religion,  national- 
ity, place  of  birth,  occupation,  name  of  the  ship 
on  which  one  arrived,  the  captain's  name,  etc., 
and  receiving  a  permit.  If  travel  in  the 
interior  is  desired,  another  permit  is  neces- 
sary; sureties  have  to  be  provided,  the  in- 
tended route  indicated,  fees  have  to  be  paid,  and 
time  is  consumed,  as  every  step  is  taken  with 
true  Dutch  deliberateness.  This  pass  is  not  good 
for  more  than  six  months.  Should  one  wish  to 
enjoy  sport,  however,  still  another  document  is 
needed,  entitling  the  holder  to  import  his  gun 
and  ammunition,  and  more  fees,  chiefly  stamp 
dues,  are  demanded.  Should  one  wish  to  settle 
in  the  country,  the  conditions  are  still  more  fur- 
midable,  the  time  consumed  much  greater,  and 
the  fees  quite  considerable.  Two  sureties,  each 
in  a  large  sum,  are  needed,  and  the  strictest  in- 
quiries are  made,  and  should  any  inadvertence 
occur,  or  any  slight  discrepancy  be  found  in  tho 
initials,  the  spelling  of  the  name,  or  the  like, 
it  may  vitiate  the  whole  proceeding  and  lead  to 
the  rejection  of  the  application ;  and  lastly,  when 
one  wishes  tn  leave  the  island  still  another  per- 
mit is  necessary,  and  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
hurry,  as  wide  inquiries  have  to  be  made  as  to 
whether  all  one's  debts  have  been  paid,  and  the 
like. 

GovtxsiinnaT.  'Java  and  Madura,'  with  the 
surrounding  islets  included  in  the  same  adminis- 
tration, is  divided  into  twenty-three  residencies, 
under  the  control  of  a  Governor-General,  who 
has  great  executive  and  even  a  certain  amount 
of  legislative  power.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council 
of  five,  whose  functions  are  legislative  and  ad- 
risorr.  In  each  province  there  is  also  a  resident, 
assisted  by  assistant  residents  and  subordinate 
officers  called  controllers.  Nevertheless  the  ad- 
ministration, so  far  as  the  Javanese  see  it.  is 
carried  on  through  a  network  of  native  officials, 
to  whom  the  foreign  rulers  are  'elder  brothers." 


There  is  daily  conference  between  the  Dutch  and 
native  chiefs,  and  in  all  matters  between  them 
the  Javanese  language  is  used,  Dutch  not  being 
allowed  to  be  spoken.  Each  resident  exercises 
judicial,  financial,  and  administrative  functions, 
dealing  with  civil  and  criminal  cases.  To  each 
assistant  resident  there  is  an  afdeeling,  or  de- 
partment. The  controller  is  really  the  link  be- 
tween the  natives  and  foreign  officers.  He  makes 
a  personal  inspection  of  his  district  every  month, 
having  supervision  of  evers^thing — observing,  ad- 
vising, and  reporting — but  with  little  executive 
authority.  Out  of  the  ancient  noble  families  a 
native  regent  is  appointed,  whose  rank  and  right 
of  precedence  is  superior  even  to  that  of  all 
other  European  officers  except  the  resident.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  native  officials  in  his  province, 
and  receives  a  salary  of  2000  to  3000  florins ;  but 
in  one  or  two  cases — e.g.  the  Sultan  of  Jokjo 
and  the  Regent  of  Bandong — the  allowance  is 
84,000  florins.  The  residents  number  23,  the  as- 
sistant residents  73,  controllers  100,  and  aspirant 
controllers  48.  The  residents  and  controllers  are 
appointed  only  after  a  searching  examination  in 
the  Javanese  language,  customs,  and  conditions. 
The  Governor-General  resides  in  Batavia,  the 
capital.  In  the  administration  of  justice'  there 
is  a  distinction  made  between  Europeans  and  na- 
tives and  Orientals.  The  former  are  subject  to 
laws  based  on  those  of  the  Netherlands,  while 
in  the  regulation  and  trial  of  the  Javanese  and 
those  classed  with  them,  their  own  traditions, 
customs,  and  law,  under  the  direction  of  the  na- 
tive chiefs,  decide  questions  of  equity  and  law. 
The  High  Court  of  Justice  is  at  Batavia,  with 
lower  courts  in  the  five  large  cities,  besides  a 
number  of  circuit,  district,  and  in  some  places 
priestly,  courts.  For  the  defense  of  the  colony 
there  is  an  army  of  about  42,000  (mostly  na- 
tives) ,  with  headquarters  at  Batavia,  and  a  navy, 
with  headquarters  at  Surabaya. 

Finance.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  land 
and  the  usual  taxes,  licenses,  customs  dues,  the 
Government  monopolies  of  salt,  opium,  and  rail- 
ways; but  the  largest  item  is  from  the  sale  of 
coffee  growTi  under  'the  culture  system'  and  sold 
by  the  Government.  In  1900  the  revenue  was 
141,989,008    and    the    expenditure     147,766,255 

fnilders,  showing  a  deficit  of  5,777,247  guilders, 
axes  in  1900  yielded  40.4,  monopolies  21.7,  prod- 
ucts 20.8,  and  other  receipts  17.1  per  cent,  of 
revenue. 

PoptTLATlON.  In  1800  Java,  according  to  a 
rude  census,  had  3,000,000,  and  in  1813,  6.000,- 
000.  The  population  of  Java  and  Madura  at  the 
end  of  1896  was  26,125,053.  Of  these,  51,737 
were  Europeans,  261,080  Chinese,  17,045  Arabs, 
3238  other  non-indigenous  Orientals,  and  25,791,- 
953  natives. 

Ethnolooy.  The  native  inhabitants  of  Java 
belong  to  the  Malay  race,  the  alleged  Negrito 
peoples  of  the  interior  having  no  real  existence. 
The  Javanese  proper  dwell  in  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  island  and  toward  the  east,  the 
Sundanese  in  the  west,  and  the  Madurese  in  the 
east  and  on  the  adjacent  islands  of  Madura,  Ba- 
vian,  etc.  In  the  mountains  of  Bantam,  in  the 
extreme  west,  live  the  Baduwis,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  extreme  east  the  Tenggerese,  both 
of  whom  are  very  primitive  peoples  of  the  sort 
sometimes  styled  'Indonesian,'  or  'proto-Malay.' 
who.  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  their  Islamic 
neighbors,   have    preserved   much   of   their   old 
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'heathen'  religion.  The  much-discussed  'Kalangs/ 
if  at  all  a  separate  people,  which  is  improbable, 
ore  on  present  evidence  part  of  the  aooriginal 
Malayan  or  proto-Malayan  stock.  Slavery  and 
colonization  have  added  at  various  periods  minor 
elements  to  the  Javanese  population.  Thus  there 
still  exists  in  Batavia  a  'Bali  village,'  testifying 
to  the  fact  of  deportation  from  that  adjacent 
island  in  times  past.  The  Baduwis  and  Teng- 
gerese  are  less  brachyoephalic  than  the  Javanese 
proper,  the  Sundanese  and  the  Madurese,  and 
they  are  probably  of  somewhat  greater  average 
height,  with  a  rather  lighter  skin.  Outside  of 
the  'heathen'  tribes  of  the  interior,  the  Madurese 
seem  to  have  accepted  least  the  conditions  of 
civilization.  The  Javanese  proper  are  yielding 
somewhat  to  the  Madurese  on  the  east,  but  the 
Sundanese  in  the  west  seem  to  be  becoming 
more  Jnvanized,  and  the  Javanese  may  still  be 
looked  upon  as  the  average  of  the  island  popu- 
lation. The  three  principal  peoples  of  Java  have 
each  their  own  language,  a  Xialayan  dialect  with 
more  or  less  individuality.  The  marked  aris- 
tocratic tendencies  of  the  Javanese,  which  find  ex- 
pression in  social  and  governmental  institutions, 
are  reflected  also  in  their  language,  with  its  'noble' 
and  'common'  forms  of  speech.  The  old  Javanese 
of  the  monuments,  inscriptions,  etc. — the  ancient 
literary  language — is  called  Kavi  (q.v.).  Sun- 
danese, though  not  at  all  neglected,  has  received 
less  attention.  The  puppet  plays,  or  Wajang, 
of  Java,  to  which  some  authorities  have  too 
hastily  attributed  an  entirely  Indian  origin,  and 
the  mask  plays,  or  topeng,  of  which  both  popular 
and  classical  varieties  exist,  have  been  recently 
much  studied.  The  habada,  or  chronicles,  are 
another  feature  of  Javanese  folk  literature.  "The 
Javanese  represent,  perhaps,  the  highest  point 
of  Malay  culture,  and  show,  at  the  same  time, 
its  limitations  when  controlled  by  Europeans. 
Not  all  of  Javanese  culture  was  created  or  sug- 
gested by  India,  probably  less  than  is  generally 
believed.  Hindu  influence  in  Java  began  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  and  had 
its  greatest  effects  upon  the  religion,  political 
divisions,  language,  and  literature  of  the  island. 
The  advent  of  the  religion  of  Islam  in  the 
fifteenth  century  was  at  first  much  more  rapid 
and  revolutionary  in  its  effects.  To-day  the 
great  majority  of  the  nearly  30,000,000  Malays 
of  Java  are  professors  in  some  way  or  other  of 
Islam,  their  creed  being  mixed  here  with  relics 
of  primitive  Shamanism  and  there  with  echoes 
of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  etc.  Besides  the  loan 
w^ords  in  the  language,  the  alphabet  in  which  it 
is  written,  and  the  general  influence  upon  arts 
of  all  kinds,  Hindu  contact  has  its  monument  in 
the  great  temples  to  Buddha  erected  in  Java  (a.d. 
7001450).  One  of  these,  the  'Great  Buddha,'  or 
Boro  Buddor  (q.v.),  is  by  some  esteemed  the 
greatest  example  of  Buddhistic  architecture  in  ex- 
istence. The  foundation,  under  Hindu  influence, 
of  kingdoms  such  as  those  of  Madjapahit,  led  to 
the  extension  of  Javanese  culture  into  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  and  several  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the 
Malaysian  Archipelago,  and  some  have  traced  it 
even  to  Papua  and  Australia.  The  great  num- 
liers  of  the  Javanese  Malays,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  at  all  moribund,  but  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing people,  make  them  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant groups  of  mankind  for  the  historian  of 
human  culture.  The  discovery  by  Dr.  Eugene 
Dubois   (1891-94)   of  the  upper  part  of  a  skull. 


two  molars,  and  a  femur,  in  what  is  said  to  be 
a  Pleistocene  deposit  at  Trinil,  on  the  river  Ben- 
g&wan,  has  given  rise  to  a  voluminous  literature 
of  study  and  discussion.  By  some  the  remains 
are  looked  upon  as  those  of  man  of  a  very  low 
type;  by  others  as  those  of  a  monkey  of  a  high 
type;  by  others  as  the  famous  *missing  link.' 
The  preponderance  of  opinion  seems  to  favor  the 
theory  of  an  intermediate  type  between  the  low- 
est man  and  the  highest  monkey.  That  these  re- 
mains should  have  turned  up  In  Australasia  is 
significant. 

Education.  Separate  school  organizations  are 
maintained  for  natives  and  Europeans  and  those 
assimilated  with  them.  In  1898  there  were  439 
primary  schools  for  the  natives,  of  which  223 
were  maintained  by  the  State,  with  subventions 
to  many  of  the  others ;  the  pupils  in  attendance 
numbered  66,889.  Besides  these,  there  are  sev- 
eral middle  schools,  and  a  normal  school  for 
training  native  teachers.  For  the  Europeans 
there  were  127  public  schools  (including  several 
for  girls  only),  with  440  teachers  and  12,368 
pupils,  4  superior  primary  schools,  and  10  others, 
besides  normal  schools  at  Batavia  and  Surabaya, 
There  is  a  gymnasium  at  Batavia,  and  there  are 
an  agricultural  college,  a  museum,  and  a  botani- 
cal garden  (one  of  the  finest  in  the  world)  at 
Buitenzorg,  the  residence  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, on  the  slope  of  Mount  Salak  of  Batavia. 

Beuoion.  Perfect  liberty  is  allowed  to  all 
forms  of  faith.  Buddhism  was  early  introduced, 
but  by  414,  when  Fa  Hien,  the  Chinese  Buddhist, 
visited  Java,  he  wrote  that  little  Buddhism  could 
be  found.  This  was  succeeded  by  Brahmanism, 
which  continued  until  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest in  1475-79,  and  now  lingers  only  in  Bali. 
Nominally  the  Javanese  are  now  Mohammedans, 
and  great  respect  is  paid  to  a  returned  pilgrim 
from  Mecca,  nearly  10,000  pil^ims  leaving  Java 
under  this  pretext  of  holy  visitation  annually. 
The  mass  of  the  natives,  however,  follow  the 
primitive  animism  of  their  ancestors,  and  are 
very  religious,  in  the  sense  of  being  under  the 
influence  of  unseen  and  mysterious  spirits  of 
local  importance.  About  150  Christian  mission- 
arias  of  various  societies,  chiefly  Netherlandish, 
labor  among  them,  about  300,000  natives  being 
enrolled  in  the  Roman  or  Reformed  churches. 

History.  The  history  of  Java,  ahom  of  1^- 
end,  fable,  and  mythology,  is  very  simple.  Civil- 
ization came  to  the  aborigines  from  India,  Bud- 
dhism at  first  being  paramount.  The  Sivaism 
of  the  Hindus  followed  and  prevailed  for  cen- 
turies, during  which  time  many  Hindu  States 
were  set  up,  that  of  Madjapahit  being  chief,  with 
vast  power  and  influence.  The  struggle  between 
the  two  faiths  introduced  from  India  culminated 
in  a  compromise,  which  is  very  marked  and 
easily  discernible  in  their  art,  antiquities,  and 
ruins,  of  which  the  great  mass  called  Boro  Bud- 
dor  (q.v.)  furnishes  a  conspicuous  example, 
superb  copies  of  the  sculptures  from  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  The 
chief  towns  containing  Hindu  remains  are  Sura- 
bava,  Samarang.  Solo.  lokja,  and  Magalang,  in 
the  centre  and  cast  of  the  island.  The  third  great 
epoch  was  introduced  by  contact  with  the  Euro- 
peans, when  the  Dutch  navigators  and  their  East 
India  Company  had  trading  stations  along  the 
coast.  The  Portuguese  irtade  their  way  to  Java 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  about  the  close 
of   the    century   they   were   supplanted   by   the 
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Dntcb.  The  panunonnt  native  State  at  this  time 
was  Mataram,  and  in  the  early  Dutch  records  its 
princes  are  called  emperors.  The  gradual  extension 
of  Dutch  rule  was  effected  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  conquest  of  India  by  the 
British.  Their  authority  was  extended  over  the 
Preanger  Residency  in  1706,  over  the  whole  north- 
west coast  in  1746,  over  Surakarta  and  Jokjo- 
karta  by  1756,  Bantam  coming  under  their  con- 
trol in  1808.  The  British  held  the  island  fnMn 
1811  to  1816,  still  further  asserting  and  extend- 
ing European  control,  and  introducing  great  re- 
forms in  the  administration  under  the  vigorous 
government  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles;  but  on  re- 
gaining the  island  the  Dutch  pressed  their  claims 
with  increased  vigor.  Their  chief  idea  seemed  to 
be  to  use  Java  simply  as  an  appendage  to  the 
Netherlands,  to  secure  revenue  and  pay  off  the 
debts  of  the  'mother  country,'  but  since  1870  the 
general  policy  has  been  to  hold  the  colonies  for  at 
least  mutual  benefit,  with  increasing  purpose  to 
benefit  the  Javanese  in  every  way  as  far  as 
passible.  The  three  European  names  most  closely 
associated  with  the  development  of  Java  are 
Daendels,  Raffles,  and  Van  den  Bosch  (q.v.). 
When  in  1826  the  native  chief,  Dipa  Negara, 
struggled  to  regain  ascendency,  a  war  broke  out 
which  lasted  five  years,  and  ended  in  undisputed 
control  by  the  Dutch. 

BiBUOGBAPHY.  Of  the  older  works,  Raffles, 
History  of  Java  (2d  ed.,  London,  1830),  and 
Junghuhn,  Java  (trans.,  Leipzig,  1852-54),  are 
well  worth  consulting.  Vetb,  Java,  geographisch, 
tthnologiick,  historisch  (2d  ed.,  Haarlem,  1896), 
is  the  best  book  on  the  general  subject.  Other 
valuable  works  are:  Junghuhn,  Topographische 
und  naturicissenschaftliche  Reiaen  durch  Java, 
ed.  by  Esenbeck  (Magdeburg,  1845)  ;  id..  Land- 
Mhaf'tHanHehten  von  Java  (trans.,  Leipzig,  1863)  ; 
Job  MUller,  Beschreibung  der  Inset  Java  (trans., 
Berlin,  1860)  ;  Money,  Java,  or  How  to  Manage 
a  Colony  (London,  1861);  Gronemann,  In  den 
Kedaton  te  Jogjakarter  (Leyden,  1888),  for  a 
good  account  of  Javanese  theatres,  dancing,  etc.; 
Van  Deventer,  Oeschiedenia  der  Nederlanders  op 
Java  (Haarlem,  1887)  ;  Verbeek  and  Fennema, 
Description  g^logique  de  Java  et  Madoura  ( Am- 
sterdam. 18P0)  ;  Bastian,  Indonesien,  vol.  v.  (Ber- 
lin^ 1894);  Mayer,  Een  blik  in  het  Javaansche 
xoOaleven  (Leyden.  1896)  ;  Scidmore,  Java,  the 
flarden  of  the  East  (New  York,  1897)  ;  Higginson, 
Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East  (Boston,  1899); 
Breitenftein.  "Java,"  in  21  Jahren  in  Indien 
(l^ipzisr,  1899-1900)  ;  Giesenhagen,  Aus  Java 
vnd  Sumatra  (T>eipzig,  1902)  ;  for  the  flora, 
Blume.  FlorcF  Java  (Brussels,  1858),  and  Van 
Nooten,  Fleurs.  fruits,  et  feuillages  de  I'tle  de 
Java  (3d  ed.,  Brussels,  1882)  ;  for  the  natural 
history,  Horsfield,  Zoological  Researches  in  Java 
and  the  I/eighboring  Islands  (London,  1824), 
.ind  Wallace,  The  Malay  Archipelago  (Londwi 
and  New  York,  1869)  ;  for  anthropology  and 
ethnology,  Meyer.  Die  Kalangs  auf  Java  ( 1877 )  ; 
.Jacobs,  De  Jt'adoejs  (The  Hague,  1891);  Kohl- 
hmttge,  "T^'.\nthropologie  des  Tenggerois,"  in 
VAnthropologie  (Paris)  for  1898,  Chailley-Bert, 
Java  ettses  habitants  (Paris,  1900)  :  and  for  the 
roina.  Tissandier,  Gamboge  et  Java,  mines 
kkmeres  et  javanaises  (Paris,  1896). 

XAVA    FOWL.      An   old-fashioned   breed   of 

domestic  fowls,  white,  black,  or  mottled,  with  a 

small,   single,   upright  comb  in  both  cocks  and 

heiM.     The  shanks  and  toea  are  yellow  and  free 
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from  feathers.  The  cocks  weigh  from  0  to  10 
pounds,  and  the  hens  about  7^  pounds.  They 
are  good,  useful  fowls,  and  easily  kept. 

JAVANESE  LANOTJAOE.  A  language  of 
the  Malayo-Polynesian  group,  which  is  the  ver- 
nacular of  Java.  Largely  through  Indian  in- 
fluence Javanese  became  the  medium  of  an  im- 
portant literature  as  early  as  the  ninth  century, 
A.D.  In  this  ancient  form  Javanese  was  modified 
in  its  vocabulary  to  a  large  extent  by  Sanskrit, 
and  it  was  accordingly  termed  Kavi  (q.v.)  as 
being  preeminently  the  language  of  poetry.  The 
direct  derivative  of  Kavi  is  modem  Javanese, 
which  is  divided  into  the  courtly  or  Krama,  and 
into  the  vernacular  or  Ngoko.  These  two  dia- 
lects differ  rather  in  vocabulary  than  in  mor- 
phology. A  third  dialect,  called  Madhya  or  mid- 
dle, partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  both  the 
others,  although  more  closely  resembling  on  the 
whole  the  Ngoko.  Javanese  literature  consists 
in  great  part  of  translations  from  the  Kavi,  and 
thus  ultimately  from  the  Sanskrit.  Here  belong 
such  works  as  the  Rrata-yuda,  the  Arjuna-sahas- 
rabahu,  and  the  Arjuna-vivahana,  all  based  on 
the  Mababharata  (q.v.),  as  well  as  the  Rama, 
derived  from  the  Ramayana  (q.v.).  The  Manik- 
Maya  is  important  as  a  source  of  Javanese  cos- 
mogony and  mythology,  and  the  Babads,  or  prose 
chronicles,  are  of  interest  both  linguistically  and 
historically.  Akin  to  the  Babads  are  a  number 
of  historical  romances,  such  as  the  Damar  Wu- 
lan  and  the  Raja  Pirangon.  In  drama  Javanese 
is  rich  in  shadow-plays  (wayang).  mainly  based 
on  old  legends,  and  the  beast-fable  is  highly 
developed.  Consult:  Roorda,  Javaansche  gram- 
malika  (Amsterdam,  1855)  ;  id.,  Beknopie  ja- 
vaansche grammatika  (4th  ed.,  ib.,  1893)  ;  Fa- 
vre,  Grammaire  javanaise  (Paris,  1866);  Bo- 
hatta,  Praktische  grammatik  der  javanischen 
Sprocfcc  (Vienna,  1892)  ;  Roorda,  Javaansch-Ned- 
erduitsch,  Nederduitsch-Javaansch  Woordenboek 
(Amsterdam,  1834-35)  ;  Gericke,  Roorda  and 
Breede,  Javaansch-Nederduitsch  Woordenboek 
(2d  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1883-86)  ;  Janz,  Neder- 
landsdh-Javaansch  Woordenboek  (Samarang, 
1892)  ;  Hansen,  De  Javaansche  folk;  Praktisch 
"Nederlandsch-Ja/vaansch  eak-iooordemboek  ( Am- 
sterdam, 1901). 

JAVAKY,  zhrvft-re'.  A  right  tributary  of 
the  upper  Amazon.  It  rises  at  the  extreme  north- 
west comer  of  Bolivia  and  flows  northwest,  north, 
and  northeast,  through  the  immense  and  unex- 
plored forests  of  Iji  Montafla,  joining,  the  Amazon 
m  longitude  70°  W.  (Map:  Brazil,  C  6).  It 
forms  the  boundary  line  between  Brazil  and  Peru, 
and  is  navigable  for  over  300  miles  nearly  to  its 
source.  Its  source  is  by  treaty  made  one  of  the 
marks  for  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 

JAVA  SFABBOW.  A  well-known  cage-bird 
{Munia  oryrivora) ,  known  in  the  East  as  'rice- 
bird,'  'paddy-bird,'  and  by  other  names.  It  is 
one  of  the  weaver-birds  (Ploceidte),  and  has 
many  Oriental  and  African  congeners.  This  spe- 
cies seems  to  be  indigenous  to  Java,  but  was 
long  ago  carried  abroad,  and  has  become  natu- 
ralized and  to  some  extent  a  pest,  in  various 
rice-growing  parts  of  China,  ^falaya,  India,  and 
-Africa,  where  it  is  often  very  injurious  to  grain 
crops,  after  the  manner  of  the  bobolink.  It  is 
about  five  inches  in  length,  plus  a  tail  two  inches 
long,  of  which  the  central  feathers  are  longest. 
The  beak  is  conical   and  swollen,  and  rosy   in 
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hue,  as  also  are  the  feet.  A  narrow  edging  of 
red  surrounds  the  eye.  The  body  is  slate-colored, 
rump,  tail,  and  crown  black,  and  there  is  usually 
a  white  patch  on  the  cheek;  but  these  white 
patches  may  change  to  black,  regardless  of  sex 
or  age.  The  lower  parts  are  purplish-gray,  be- 
coming white  toward  the  vent.  The  females  are 
rather  lighter  and  the  young  somewhat  mottled. 
A  snow-white  breed  has  been  developed  in  con- 
finement. These  birds  are  sold  everywhere  as 
cage-birds,  their  attracticm  being  mainly  their 
beauty,  for  the  song  is  brief  and  of  little  account. 
See  Plate  of  Caqe-Bibds. 

JAVEUN'  (OF.  javelin,  javeline,  Fr.  jave- 
line,  from  Bret,  gavlin,  gavlod,  javelin,  gavl, 
gaol,  fork  of  a  tree,  Welsh  gafi,  fork  of  the  thighs, 
Ir.  gabul,  gabel,  gable;  connected  with  OHG.  ga- 
bala,  Ger.  Oabel,  AS.  geaful,  £ng.  gable,  Skt. 
gabhasti,  gable).  A  long  heavy  spear,  used  by 
ancients  for  hurling  or  thrusting.  In  the  Roman 
legion,  the  first  and  second  lines  (the  hastati 
and  the  principes)  were  both  armed  with  two 
javelins  to  each  man.  .Each  javelin  (Lat.  pilum) 
was  in  all  about  6%  feet  in  length;  the  shaft 
4^  feet  long,  of  tough  wood,  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter; and  the  remainder  given  to  the  barbed 
pyramidal  head.  In  action,  the  legionary  hurled 
one  javelin  on  the  enemy  at  the  first  onset;  the 
second  he  retained  as  a  defense  against  cavalry. 
The  Goths  and  other  barbarians  used  a  javelin. 

JAVELLE  (zhA-v6l')  WATEB.  See  Htpo- 
CBLOBous  Acid. 

JAWOSOW,  yA-v^rftv.  A  town  in  the  Aus- 
trian Crownland  of  Gralicia,  29  miles  northwest 
of  Lemberg  (Map:  Austria,  H  2).  Its  principal 
indiutries  are  pottery-making,  brewing,  and  dis- 
tilling. The  main  point  of  interest  is  the  castle 
with  its  famous  Italian  gardens,  the  favorite  re- 
sort of  the  Polish  King  John  Sobieski,  and  the 
spot  where  Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine  were 
married.  Population,  in  1900,  10,090,  mostly 
Ruthenians,  Poles,  and  Jews. 

JAXABTES,  jUk-s&r'tez.  The  ancient  name 
of  the  Syr  Darya  (q.v.). 

JAY  (OF.  jai,  gai,  gay,  Fr.  geai,  from  OF.  gai, 
gay,  from  OHG.  gHhi,  Ger.  giihe,  jdhe,  quick) .  A 
popular  English  name  for  a  considerable  number 
of  birds  of  the  family  Corvidte.  They  are  some- 
times separated  from  the  crows  as  a  special  sub- 
family, the  Garrulins,  but  it  is  difficult  to  define 
the  group  satisfactorily.  The  jays  have  the 
wings  shorter  than  the  tail,  which  is  long,  and 
rounded,  or  even  graduated,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally, but  not  always,  brightly  colored,  some  shade 
of  blue  being  very  characteristic.  But  these 
characters  will  not  serve  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  magpies,  which  are  very  near  allies,  the 
so-called  'blue  magpies'  of  the  Old  World  form- 
ing an  evident  connecting  link.  Jays  are  smaller 
than  crows  and  are  more  distinctly  arboreal ; 
when  on  the  ground,  they  hop.  The  jays  of  the 
Old  World  belong  to  distinct  genera  from  those 
of  America,  with  the  single  exception  of  Peri- 
soreus,  which  is  circumpolar. 

The  bird  to  which  the  name  'jay'  was  origi- 
nally given  is  the  common  jay  of  Europe  ( Oarru- 
lus  glnndarivs) .  which  is  somewhat  over  a  foot 
in  length,  and  beautifully  colored,  being  vina- 
ceous  gray  varied  with  black  and  white,  with  ex- 
quisite black,  white,  and  blue  markings  on  the 
wings;  the  head  is  provided  with  a  conspicuous 


black-marked  crest.  It  is  a  common  British  bird^^ 
although  its  numbers  have  diminished  under  the 
persistent  attacks  of  gamekeepers. 

Blue  Jay.  The  best-known  American  bird  of 
this  subfamily  is  the  blue  jay  (Cyanocitta  cria- 
taia),  which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  its  Euro- 
pean cousin,  and  is  provided  with  equally  beauti- 
ful plumage.  The  general  color  above  is  pur- 
plish-blue, and  beneath  dusky-white;  forehead, 
and  a  yoke-shaped  band  on  the  sides  of  the- 
neck  and  across  the  upper  breast,  black;  wings 
and  tail  blue,  beautifully  variegated  with  black 
and  white.  The  blue  jay  is  found  throughout 
Eastern  North  America,  from  Newfoundland  and 
Hudson  Bay,  south  to  Florida  and  th?  Gulf,  and 
west  to  the  Plains.  It  breeds  throughout  its 
range,  and  is  only  partially  migratory.  As  spring- 
approaches  the  blue  jay  becomes  a  quieter,  more 
domestic  and  retiring  bird,  and  prepares  for  the 
breeding  season.  The  nest  is  well  built  of  twigs 
and  roots,  lined  with  rootlets,  and  usually  placed 
in  a  tree  in  the  woods  or  an  old  orchard,  at 
some  distance  from  a  house.  The  eggs  are  four- 
or  five  in  number,  brownish-olive  or  ashy-green, 
thickly  marked  with  rather  indistinct  spots  of  a 
darker  shade.  It  is  during  and  after  the  breeding 
season  that  the  blue  jay's  worst  traits  come  to 
light,  for  then  he  becomes  an  inveterate  robber 
of  birds'  nests,  and  devours  both  eggs  and  young- 
with  avidity.  At  such  times  he  is  quiet,  sly,  and 
cowardly.  Later  in  the  summer  insects,  nuts, 
fruits,  and  seeds  form  the  staples  of  his  diet, 
and  in  the  winter  he  will  eat  almost  anything. 
The  notes  of  the  blue  jay  are  numerous  and 
variable;  he  is  a  mimic  and  somewhat  of  a 
ventriloquist,  but  he  is  not  a  singer,  and  most 
of  his  cries  are  harsh  and  discordant.  The  blue 
jay  delights  in  attacking  owls  and  squirrels. 
While  not  truly  gregarious,  blue  jays  often  travel 
about  in  small  companies,  especially  during  the 
winter. 

Otheb  Akebican  Jays.  Several  other  species 
of  jay  occur  in  North  America,  variously  sub- 
divided by  ornithologists  into  a  dozen  or  more 
subspecies.  One  of  the  most  distinct  and  easily 
recognized  species  is  the  Canada  jay,  'whisky- 
jack,'  or  'moose-bird'  {Perisoreua  Canadensis), 
one  of  the  best-known  birds  of  Canada  and  the 
North.  Utterly  unlike  the  blue  jay  in  appear- 
ance (it  lacks  a  crest),  its  manners  and  habits 
are  very  similar.  The  plumage  is  ashy-gray, 
and  only  the  forehead  and  throat  are  white.  It 
becomes  very  tame  about  the  camps  of  loggers 
and  trappers  in  the  northern  woods,  and  is  fa- 
mous for  the  great  variety  of  its  notes.  It  breeds 
very  early  in  the  spring,  while  there  is  still  much 
snow  on  the  ground  and  the  weather  is  very  cold. 
The  nest  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  blue  jay,  but 
the  eggs  are  white,  spotted  with  olive-brown. 
This  species,  in  one  form  or  another,  ranges 
throughout  North  America  from  Labrador  to 
Alaska,  south  to  the  northern  tier  of  States,  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Oregon.  The 
Florida  jay  {Aphelocoma  Floridana)  is  another 
crestless  jay,  but  the  general  color  is  blue,  with 
more  or  less  white  and  ashy.  It  is  abundant  in 
Florida,  but  is  wholly  confined  to  that  State, 
although  closely  allied  species  occur  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  in  California.  A  well- 
known  and  widely  distributed  Western  jay  is- 
Steller's  jay  (Cyanocitta  Sfelleri),  varieties  of 
which  are  known  as  the  'black-headed  ja^,'  'blue- 
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fronted  jay,'  and  long-crested  jay.'  These  birds 
are  especially  characteristic  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Sierra  Nevada  regions,  while  the  typical 
form  is  seen  from  Oregon  to  Alaska,  replacing  the 
blue  jay  of  the  E^t.  These  jays  have  the  whole 
head,  neck,  and  back  sooty-blackish  or  brownish, 
the  remainder  of  the  plumage,  blue  of  some  shade, 
with  black  markings  on  the  wings.  Their  habits 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Eastern  bird.  One 
other  North  American  jay  deserves  mention,  not 
only  because  of  its  beauty,  but  because  it  repre- 
sents a  group  of  jays  characteristic  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  notable  for  brilliancy 
of  plumage.  This  is  the  Rio  Grande  jay  ( Jan- 
tkoura  luxitosa) ,  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
the  blue  jay,  but  has  no  crest,  and  the  prevailing 
colors  are  green  above  and  greenish-yellow  below, 
but  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  chin,  throat  and 
breast,  and  markings  on  the  wings  are  black, 
while  the  top  of  the  head  is  rich  blue  and  the 
forehead  is  white.  The  nest  and  eggs  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  less  gorgeous  jays. 

Consult:  Dresser,  Birds  of  Europe  (London, 
1879)  ;  Newton,  Dictionary  of  Birds  (London 
and  New  York,  1893-96)  ;  Coues,  Birds  of  tho 
yorthwest  (Washington,  1874)  ;  Keyser,  Birds 
of  the  Rockies  (Chicago,  1902). 

JAT,  Sir  Jahks  (1732-1815).  An  American 
physician,  brother  of  John  Jay.  He  was  bom  in 
New  York  City,  studied  medicine,  and  became  a 
practicing  physician.  He  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  endowments  for  King's  (now  Co- 
lumbia) College,  New  York,  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's projected  college  (now  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania)  in  Philadelphia.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  soliciting  contributions  for  these  colleges, 
be  visited  England  in  1732,  where  he  was 
knighted  by  the  King,  George  III.  His  writings 
include  two  pamphlets  relating  to  the  collections 
made  for  the  colleges  in  America  ( 1771  and 
1774),  and  Reflections  and  Observations  on  the 
aovt  (1772). 

JAT,  JoHW  (1745-1829).  An  eminent  Ameri- 
can statesman  and  jurist.  He  was- bom  in  New 
York  City,  December  12,  1745,  of  French  Hugue- 
not descent,  and  was  the  son  of  Peter  Jay,  a 
wealthy  merchant.  He  passed  his  childhood  at 
Rye,  N.  Y.,  was  educated  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
and  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1764;  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Benjamin  Kissam  in  New  York  City;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1768,  and  soon  attained 
eminence  in  his  profession.  In  1770  he  was  one 
of  the  group  of  lawyers,  several  of  whom  later 
became  famous,  who  formed  the  professional  club 
known  as  The  Moot.'  He  was  made  secretary  of 
the  commission  appointed  to  determine  the  dis- 
puted boundary  between  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut in  February,  1773,  and  in  April  of  the 
following  year  married,  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
Sarah  Livingston,  the  daughter  of  William  Liv- 
ingston (q.v.),  ijius  allying  himself  with  one 
of  the  most  influential  Whig  families  in  the  Mid- 
•die  Colonies.  In  the  pre-Itevolutionary  disturb- 
ances, though  insistent  for  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  rights  of  the  Colonists,  he  allied  himself 
with  the  conservative  element  in  New  York,  and 
deprecated  the  radicalism  of  such  men  as  Isaac 
S«irs  and  John  Lamb,  the  leaders  of  the  'Sons 
of  Liberty.'  In  May,  1774,  he  was  made  a  mem- 
der  of  the  important  Committee  of  Fifty-One  in 
New  York,  appointed  "to  correspond  with  our 


sister  Colonies  on  all  matters  of  moment,"  which 
was  controlled  by  the  conservative  element  and 
opposed  all  acts  of  violence.  The  answer  sent  by 
it  to  the  communication  of  May  13th  from  Bos- 
ton urging  New  York  to  concur  in  a  policy  of 
non-importation  and  of  a  discontinuance  of  trade 
with  the  West  Indian  Islands  is  attributed  to 
Jay.  Jay  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress  in  1774,  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  "to  state  the  rights  of  the  Colonies 
in  general,"  supported  Galloway's  celebrated 
plan  for  an  accommodation  with  the  mother  coun- 
try (see  Galloway,  Joseph),  and  drafted  the  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  After  his 
return  to  New  York  he  was  an  influential  member 
of  the  dominating  Committee  of  Inspection  and 
of  the  Committee  of  Observation,  which  succeeded 
it;  was  a  member  of  the  committee  for  the  re- 
lief of  Boston,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  so- 
called  Provincial  Convention,  an  electoral  body, 
by  which  he  was  chossn  one  of  the  delegates 
of  New  York  to  the  second  Continental  Congress. 
He  became  a  colonel  of  New  York  City  militia, 
and  in  1776  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  by  which 
body  he  was  called  away  in  May  from  the 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  thus  fail- 
ing to  become  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Of  the  Provincial  Congress,  later 
called  the  'Convention  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  New  York,'  which  assembled  in 
July,  1776,  he  was  also  a  member.  He  drafted 
the  resolution  which  was  passed  authorizing  the 
New  York  delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress 
to  sign  the  Declaration;  was  chairman  of  a 
secret  military  committee  vested  with  extraor- 
dinary powers,  which  was  appointed  at  the  time 
of  Lord  Howe's  expected  passage  up  the  Hudson 
River;  was  a  member  of  other  important  com- 
mittees; and  in  December,  1776,  was  the  author 
of  an  address  issued  by  the  Convention  to  the 
people  of  the  Colony.  Early  in  the  following  year 
he  had  an  important  share  in  the  drafting  of 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  State 
of  New  York.  Upon  the  adoption  of  that  instru- 
ment, he  was  made  a  member  of  a  Council  of 
Safety  and  was  appointed  chief  justice  pro  tem- 
pore, being  regularly  confirmed  early  in  Septem- 
ber. Late  in  1778  he  again  became  a  member  of 
Congress,  without  vacating  his  seat  on  the  bench, 
and  on  December  10th  he  was  elected  president 
of  that  body  to  succeed  Henry  Laurens,  in  which 
position  he  remained  until  September  28,  1779, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Huntington, 
having  previously,  on  August  10th,  resigned  the 
chief  justiceship.  In  September,  1779,  he  was 
appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Spain, 
and  on  October  20th  started  on  his  mission. 
He  was  never  officially  received  by  the  Span- 
ish Government,  which,  though  allied  with 
France  and  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  stead- 
ily refused  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  Aside  from  securing  a  few 
small  loans,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  nothing, 
and  after  an  unsatisfactory,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  humiliating  sojourn  of  two  years,  he 
proceeded  to  Paris  in  the  early  summer  of  1782 
to  join  Franklin  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain.  The  two  were  later 
joined  by  .lohn  Adams.  In  this  capacity  .Tay, 
along  with  his  fellow-commissioners,  rendered  an 
invaluable  service  to  his  country,  and  he  himself 
is  considered  to  have  had  perhaps  a  predominant 
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ahare,  on  the  American  side,  in  the  delicate 
negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  1783.  Jay  returned  to  New  Yorlc 
in  1784,  refusing  appointments  both  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  courts,  and  from  that  time 
to  1789  was  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  under 
the  Confederation.  He  strongly  approved  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  drawn  up  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention  of  1787,  and  cooperated  with 
Alexander  Hamilton  to  secure  its  ratification 
by  New  York,  writing  sonic  of  the  papers 
known  collectively  as  the  Federalist  (q.v.),  and 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  debates  in  the  State 
Convention  at  Poughkeepsie.  Upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  .Toy  was  allowed 
by  Washington  bis  choice  of  all  the  public  offices 
to  be  filled  by  the  President's  appointment,  and 
chose  that  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  position  he  filled  with  marked  dignity  and 
ability  until  1795.  In  1794  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  negotiate  with  regard  to  various  matters 
then  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries,  and 
concluded  with  Lord  Grenvillc  what  is  known 
in  American  history  as  the  Jay  Treaty  (q.v.). 
From  1795  to  1801,  for  two  terms,  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  thereafter, 
refusing  an  appointment  to  his  old  position  as 
Chief  Justice,  he  lived  in  retirement  on  his  estates 
at  Bedford  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  until 
his  death,  on  May  17,  1829.  Politically,  Jay  was 
ranked  with  Hamilton  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  influential  leaders  of  the  Federalist  Party. 
Consult:  H.  P.  Johnston  (ed.).  Correspondence 
and  Public  Papers  of  John  Jaif  (4  vols..  New 
Y'ork,  1890-93)  ;  William  Jay,  Life  of  John  Jay, 
with  Selections  from  Bis  Correspondence  and 
Miscellaneous  Papers  (2  vols..  New  York,  1833)  ; 
Pcllew,  John  Jay  (Boston,  1800),  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Statesmen  Scries:"  and  Whitelocke,  Life  and 
Times  of  John  Jay  (New  York,  1887). 

JAY,  John  (1817-94).  An  American  lawyer 
and  diplomat,  son  of  William  Jay  (q.v.)  and  a 
grandson  of  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  (q.v.).  He 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia College  in  1836,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
three  years  later.  He  early  became  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  while 
still  in  college  (1834)  was  president  of  the  New 
York  Young  Men's  Anti-Slavery  Society.  He 
was  active  in  the  Free-Soil  Party  movement,  pre- 
sided at  several  of  its  conventions,  and  was  once 
its  candidate  for  Attorney-General  of  New  York. 
In  1854  he  organized  the  series  of  popular  meetings 
in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  and  the  next  year 
was  prominently  identified  with  the  founding  of 
the  Republican  Party.  From  18(59  to  1875  he  was 
tJnited  States  Minister  to  Austria-Hungary.  In 
1877  he  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes  chair- 
man of  the  special  commission  to  investigate 
Chester  A.  Arthur's  administration  of  the  New 
Y'ork  Custom-House.  In  1883  Gov.  Grover  Cleve- 
land appointed  him  the  Republican  member  of  the 
New  York  Civil-Service  Commission,  of  which 
he  later  became  nresident.  Ho  published  many 
books  and  pamphlets  on  slavery  and  other  ques- 
tions. 

JAY,  WnxiAM  (178918.58).  An  American 
reformer  and  jurist,  the  son  of  John  Jay  (1745- 
1829).  He  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1808,  and  then  studied  law  at 
Albany,  though  poor  eyesight  soon  compelled  him 
to  give  up  the  profession.     He  early  became  in- 


terested in  various  philanthropic  enterprises  «nd 
reforms,  and  identified  himself  espedally  with 
the  temperance,  anti-slavery,  and  anti-war  move- 
ments. He  was  one  of  the  founders  (in  1816)  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  which  he  defended 
against  the  vigorous  attacks  of  the  High-Church 
Party;  was  judge  of  common  pleas  in  New  York 
from  1818  to  1820;  and  was  first  judge  of  West- 
chester County  from  1820  to  1842,  when  he  was 
removed  on  account  of  his  anti-slavery  views. 
An  enthusiastic  member  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  whose  constitution  he  drafted,  he 
stood  with  Bimey  at  the  head  of  the  conserva- 
tive Abolitionists,  and  by  his  calm,  logical,  and 
judicial  writings  exerted  for  many  years  a  power- 
ful influence.  From  1835  to  1837  he  was  the 
Society's  corresponding  foreign  secretary.  As 
a  protagonist  of  the  anti-war  theories,  he  was 
also  conspicuous,  and  was  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Peace  Society.  His  most  valuable 
publication  was  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John 
Jay  (1833),  in  which  the  p|rt  played  by  his 
father  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  Revolution  was 
first  adequately  pointed  out. 

JAYADtVA,  ja'y4-da'va  (c.l200  A.o.).  A 
Hindu  poet,  bom  at  Kindubilva,  Kenduli.  His 
only  extant  Sanskrit  work,  a  lyric  drama  called 
OiiagOvinda,  or  Song  of  the  Cowherd,  treats  of 
the  love,  estrangement,  and  reconciliation  of 
Krishna  and  the  milkmaid  Radha.  The  poem, 
which  is  in  twelve  cantos  of  artistically  varied 
metrical  structure,  was  presumably  based  on 
Prakrit  originals,  and  is  notable  for  its  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  emotions.  At  a  later  time  it 
was  interpreted  as  a  religious  allegory.  Lassen 
(Bonn,  1830)  published  the  text,  with  Latin 
translation  and  notes,  and  native  editions  are 
numerous,  as  those  by  Vidyasagara  (Calcutta, 
1882),  and  bv  Telang  and  Pansikar  (Bombay, 
1899).  Sir  William  .Tones  (London,  1799)  and 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  {The  Indian  Song  of  Songs, 
London,  1875)  have  translated  the  poem  into 
English,  the  latter  from  the  allegorical  point  of 
view.  There  is  also  a  German  version  of  part 
of  the  drama  by  Rtickert  (CWttingen,  1837). 
Jayad^va  likewise  wrote  a  poem  in  Hindi,  which 
vftia  published,  with  a  translation  by  Trumpp,  in 
the  Sit^ungaberichte  der  hairischen  Akademie  der 
Wisxenschaften  (Munich,  1879). 

JAY'HAWKEB.  A  name  applied  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  of  the  American 
Union  to  an  irregular,  lawless,  freebooting 
soldier  not  enlisted  or  in  uniform — ^a  guer- 
rilla or  bushranger.  The  term  originated  in 
Kansas  during  the  bloody  strife  between 
the  slavery  and  anti-slavery  parties,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  first  applied  to  a  few  isolated 
'Free  State'  men  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  Territory,  who  organized  a  system  of  re- 
taliation against  pro-slavery  outrages,  but  who 
ultimately  became  robbers  and  assassins.  The 
term  appeared  in  a  proclamation  of  Gen. 
James  Lane  in  October,  1861,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  the  people  of  Kansas  were  neither 
thieves,  plunderers,  nor  javbawkers.  The  term 
was  also  applied  by  General  Sheridan  during  the 
Reconstruction  period  to  certain  lawless  persons 
in  Louisiana.  Its  oricin  is  not  certainly  known. 
.•\ocordinB  to  one  theory,  it  was  first  applied  to 
Colonel  .Tennison.  of  New  York,  who  was  known 
among  his  comrades  as  the  'Gay  Yorker,'  a  phrase 
from  which  jayhawker  was  corrupted.     A  more 
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probable  tbeory  is  that  the  term  was  derived 
from  jay  and  hawk  in  allusion  to  the  predatory 
natnre  of  these  birds. 

JATXE  I.  AND  n.    Kings  of  Aragon.     See 
James. 

JAY  TSEATT.  In  American  history,  the 
name  applied  to  a  treaty  negotiated  in  1794  by 
John  Jay  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Lord  Grenville  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The 
refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  observe  several  of 
the  obligations  imposed  by  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  signed  in  Paris  in  1783,  among  them 
the  compensation  for  negroes  carriml  away  by 
the  retiring  British  army  and  the  continuation 
of  garrisons  in  the  forts  on  the  northwestern 
frontier,  had  produced  a  hostile  feeling  in  Amer- 
ica that  was  increased  by  Great  Britain's  con- 
tinued insistence  on  the  right  of  search  and  im- 
piessment,  and  in  the  winter  of  1793-94  actually 
threatened  war.  On  April  7,  1794,  a  proposal  was 
made  in  Congress,  in  accordance  with  a  recom- 
mendation for  retaliatory  legislation  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Jefferson,  to  prohibit  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  England  after  Novem- 
ber 1,  1794,  unless  before  tliat  date  the  north- 
western forts  should  be  evacuated,  and  pledges 
given  of  a  cessation  of  search  and  impressment. 
Before  this  resolution  passed,  however,  Washing- 
ton, who  feared  the  result  of  such  an  enactment, 
intervened,  and  on  April  10th  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  nomination  of  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  as  a 
special  ambassador  to  negotiate  a  treaty  adjust- 
ing the  difficulties.  The  nomination  was  imme- 
diately confirmed  by  a  vote  of  18  to  8,  and  the 
House  non-intercourse  resolution  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-President 
Adams.  Jay  reached  London  June  15th,  and  on 
November  19th  signed  with  Lord  Grenville  a 
treaty  of  twenty-eight  articles.  The  evacuation 
of  the  forts  was  the  only  one  of  the  American 
claims  definitely  decided.  Nothing  whatever  was 
said  about  either  the  right  of  search  or  iinprcss- 
njent,  or  the  question  of  compensation  for  the 
negroes.  The  settlement  of  the  boundaries  on  the 
northeastern  and  northwestern  frontiers  was  to 
be  decided  by  a  joint  commission,  as  was  the 
question  of  the  collection  of  British  debts.  The 
last  eighteen  articles  constituted  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, by  the  provisions  of  which,  with  certain 
Qualifications,  trade  was  to  be  allowed  with 
Ireat  Britain  and  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
Further  provisions  related  to  the  fitting  out 
of  privateers,  defined  contraband  goods,  and  con- 
tained a  renunciation  of  all  American-European 
trade  in  West  Indian  products  such  as  sugar, 
ino1a.«ses.  cocoa,  and  cotton.  On  June  8,  1795, 
the  treaty  was  laid  before  the  Senate  in  executive 
session,  and  it  was  ratified  June  24th  by  a  vote 
of  20  to  10.  On  July  2d.  before  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  had  been  ofiicially  made  public,  its  text 
was  published  in  the  Aurora,  the  Anti-Federalist 
organ  in  Philadelphia.  An  outbreak  of  public 
wrath  and  denunciation  followed  such  as  has 
seldom  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
Jay  was  burned  in  effigy  from  New  England  to 
Georgia,  and  both  he  and  Washington  were  de- 
clan^  to  have  been  bought  with  British  gold. 
Even  Washington's  impeachment  was  suggested, 
and  the  attacks  were  of  such  a  character  as  to 
draw  from  him  the  protest  that  they  were  "so 
exaggerated  and  indecent  as  could  scarcely  be 
applied  to  a  Nero,  a  defaulter,  or  even  to  a  com- 


mon pickpocket."  But  the  outbreak  subsided  al- 
most as  quickly  aa  it  had  begun,  the  defenses  and 
explanations  of  the  treaty  in  the  press,  particu- 
larly in  the  famous  Camillua  letters  of  Hamilton 
and  King,  brought  about  a  saner  state  of  public 
opinion,  and  on  April  30,  1796,  the  House,  after 
debating  the  question  for  several  months  and  lis- 
tening to  the  able  speeches  of  Fisher  Ames  and 
others  in  its  defense,  resolved  by  a  vote  of  51  to 
48  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ought  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect. 

Consult:  Trescot,  Diplomacy  of  the  AdminU' 
trations  of  Washington  and  Adama  (Boston, 
1857)  ;  Jay,  Life  of  John  Jay  (New  York,  1S33)  ; 
Pellew,  John  Jay  (Boston,  1890),  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Statesmen  Series;"  and  an  article  by  Alex- 
ander Johnston  in  Lalor's  Cyclopedia  of  Political 
Science  (Chicago,  1881-84).  For  the  text  of  the 
treaty  consult  Treaties  and  Conventions  (Wash- 
ington, 1889). 

JAZYGES,  jftz^-jez  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'I«f>>y«). 
One  of  the  numerous  tribes  which  by  the  ancients 
\wre  comprehensively  named  Sarmatians.  They 
originally  occupied  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Later  part  of  them  moved 
westward  and  a  detached  body  of  tliem  even 
settled  as  far  west  as  the  region  between  the 
Theiss  and  the  Danube  in  the  centre  of  modem 
Hungary.  Under  the  Hungarian  kings  the  in- 
habitants of  a  part  of  this  region,  who  had  a 
special  military  organization,  came  to  be  known 
as  J&szok  (bowmen),  and  the  district  in  which 
they  lived  received  the  name  of  JfiszsAg,  which 
was  Latinized  into  Jazygia.  These  names  have 
been  perpetuated  to  our  times,  and  at  the  present 
day  a  body  of  Magj-ars  numbering  about  70,000 
still  figure  as  .Tazygians. 

JEAFFSESON,  j^'Sr-son,  John  Cobdt  ( 1831- 
1901).  An  English  author.  He  was  bom  Janu- 
ary 14,  1831,  at  Framlingham,  Suffolk,  England, 
where  his  father  was  a  surgeon.  He  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  but  changing  his  intentions,  he 
went  to  Oxford  and  from  there  to  Lincoln's  Inn, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859.  In 
1854  he  published  his  first  novel,  Cretce  Rise, 
which  was  followed  bv  Live  It  Dotcn  (1863), 
yot  Dead  Yet  ( 1864) ,  A  Woman  in  Spite  of  Her- 
self (1871),  and  several  others.  In  1858  ap- 
peared Novels  and  Novelists  from  Elisabeth  to 
Victoria.  But  his  most  important  works  are 
his  three  books  on  the  three  learned  professions, 
A  Book  About  Doctors  (1860)  ;  A  Book  About 
Lawyers  (1866);  A  Book  About  the  Clergy 
(1870).  Other  works  are  the  Annals  of  Omford 
(1871)  ;  Brides  and  Bridals,  a  history  of  mar- 
riage in  England  (1872)  ;  The  Real  Lord  Byron 
(1883);  The  Real  Shelley  (1885);  and  Lady 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Nelson  (1887.  revised  in 
1897).  He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Athen(eum,  Eraser's  Magazine,  the  Dublin. 
University  Magazine,  and  to  other  periodicals  as 
well  as  to  the  London  daily  press.  He  died  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1901. 

JEAIiOTIS  WIFE,  The.  A  comedy  by  George 
Colman  the  elder  (1761).  The  plot  is  said  to 
have  been  partly  taken  from  Fielding's  Tom 
Jones,  though  Hazlitt  remarks  that  the  resem- 
blance is  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable. 
The  play  was  extremely  popular  in  its  time. 

JEAKES.  A  pseudonym  used  by  Thackeray 
in  his  Jeames's  Diary,  contributed  to     Punek. 
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From  this  diary  of  a  footman  the  name  has  be- 
come a  popular  term  for  a  flunkey, 

JEAN  CBAPAUD,  zhftN  kra'p*'.  A  French- 
man.   See  National  Nicknaues. 

JEAN  JACQUES  Z.  The  title  given  to  the 
negro  military  leader  Jean  Jacques  Dessalinea 
(q.v.). 

JEANNE  D'AIAKET,  zhto  dkl'hik'.  See 
AisRET,  Jeanne  d'. 

JEANNE  B'ABC,  dUrlc    See  Joan  of  Abo. 

JEANNE  D'ABC.  ( 1 )  An  opera  by  Gounod 
(1873).    (2)  A  play  by  Rostand  (1902). 

JEANNETTE,  jen-n$t'.  A  borough  in  West- 
moreland County,  Pa.,  26  miles  east  oy  south  of 
Pittsburg;  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Map: 
Pennsylvania,  B  3).  The  borough  is  supplied 
with  natural  gas,  and  has  important  manufac- 
tures of  window-glass,  flint  glass,  tableware, 
lamps  and  shades,  mine  fans,  rubber  goods,  elec- 
tric carbons,  mustard,  etc.  Oak  Ford  is  the 
principal  park.  Jeannette  was  settled  in  1888 
and  incorporated  in  the  following  year.  The 
government  is  administered  by  a  burgess,  chosen 
every  three  years,  and  a  borough  council,  elected 
on  a  general  ticket.  Population,  in  1890,  3206; 
in  1900,  6866. 

JEANNETTE  EXPEDITION.  See  Folab 
Reseabch;  Dk  Long. 

JEANNIN,  zhtt'nfiN',  Piebke  (1640-1622).  A 
French  statesman,  born  at  Autun.  He  was  edu- 
cated under  Cujas,  was  an  advocate  at  Dijon 
in  1569,  and  councilor  in  1672,  and  as  ad- 
vocate of  the  State  of  Burgundy  (1579) 
he  was  able  to  prevent  the  Saint  Bartholomew 
massacre  from  extending  to  his  district.  When 
councilor  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  he  strove  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  him  and 
Henry  IV.,  who  took  him  into  his  own  service  in 
1595,  and  he  was  made  intendant  in  1602,  and 
general  controller  of  finances  in  1610.  A  com- 
missioner for  the  Treaty  of  Lyon  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  he  was  afterwards  instrumental  in  form- 
ing the  important  alliance  between  France  and 
Holland  in  1608,  whereby  Spain  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  '  Dutch  independence.  Always  on 
the  side  of  conciliation,  he  tried  to  make  peace 
between  Louis  XIII.  and  Marie  de  Medicis.  His 
Jfegociations  were  published  posthumously  in 
1656  (2  vols.),. in  1659  (3  vols.),  in  1819,  and 
in  1837,  while  they  are  to  be  found  also  in 
Vouvelles  colhctions  des  m6nioires  pour  servir  A 
I'hiatoire  de  France,  vol.  iv.  (2d  series,  1887). 

JEAN  PAXITi,  zhttN  pdl.  See  Richteb,  Jo- 
HANN  Paul. 

JEAN  POTAGE,  pA'tAzh'  (Fr.,  John  Pot- 
tage) .  A  nickname  of  the  French,  based  on  their 
fondness  for  soups  and  sauces. 

JEANBON,  zhaN'rON',  Philippe  Auguste 
( 1809-77 ) .  A  French  genre  and  historical  paint- 
er, bom  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Sigalon  and  Souchon.  He  became  director- 
general  of  the  National  Museums  in  1848,  and 
director  of  the  Marseilles  Museum  in  1863.  In 
the  former  post  he  did  valuable  service  by  im- 
proving the  arrangement  of  the  various  museums 
and  exhibits  inclosed  in  the  Louvre,  and  founded 
the  Luxembourg  Museum.  His  pictures  are  of 
subjects  taken  from  the  lower  classes,  and  are 
treated  in  a  realistic  fashion.  They  include  "The 
Little  Patriots"  (1830),  a  scene  from  the  Revo- 


lution of  July,  and  "The  Abandoned  Port  of 
Ambleteujse"  (1855),  in  the  Luxembourg.  '  He 
also  contributed  articles  on  art  to  the  French  re- 
views, particularly  La  France  lAtt&raire. 

JEAUBAT,zhA'rA',ETli:NNE  (1699-1789).  A 
French  genre  and  historical  painter,  born  at 
Vermentou  (Yonne).  He  was  a  pupil  of  Vleu- 
ghels,  and  afterwards  studied  in  Rome  under 
this  same  master.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  in  1733,  and  chancellor  in  1781.  His 
best  works  are  from  familiar  scenes  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  time,  rendered  with  animation  and 
good  color.  They  include  "The  Village  Wed- 
ding" and  "Taking  Harlots  to  the  Hospital." 
His  historical  pictures  such  as  "Diogenes  Break- 
ing His  Cup,"  in  the  Louvre,  are  of  less  interest. 

JEBB,  John  (1775-1833).  An  Irish  theolo- 
gian. Bishop  of  Limerick.  He  was  bom  at 
Drogheda,  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
in  1810  became  curate  at  Mogorbane,  Tipperary. 
Twelve  years  afterwards  Jebb  was  made  Bishop 
of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Agadhoe  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  in  the  distress  and  disquiet 
following  the  famine  of  1822.  Jebb's  great  work 
in  the  Church  was  the  reform  of  theological 
examinations.  He  bad  more  than  a  tendency 
toward  High  Church  ritual,  many  services  and 
communions,  and  has  been  reckoned  a  forerunner, 
with  his  friend  Alexander  Knox,  of  the  Oxford 
movement.  Jebb  wrote  several  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, and  his  correspondence  with  Knox  was 
published  in  1836.  Consult  the  Life  and  Letters, 
by  Forster  (1836). 

JEBB,  John  (1805-86).  An  Irish  theologian 
and  Canon  of  Hereford.  He  was  bom  in  Dublin, 
and  graduated  at  Trinity  College  there.  Pre- 
bendary in  Limerick  Cathedral  (1832),  he  was 
appointed  to  a  similar  position  at  Hereford 
(1858),  where  he  afterwards  became  canon.  His 
Book  of  PsalvM  (2  vols.,  1846)  was  followed  by 
the  publication  of  sermons  and  other  works  more 
upon  church  politics  than  theology. 

JEBB,  Sir  Richabd  Clavebhouse  (1841  —  ). 
An  eminent  Scottish  classical  scholar.  He  was 
bom  at  Dtmdee,  Scotland,  and  educated  at  Saint 
Columba's  College,  Dublin,  the  Charterhouse 
School,  London,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in 
1862.  In  1871  he  became  governor  of  Charter- 
house School,  and  in  1872  was  appointed  classi- 
cal examiner  in  the  University  of  London,  and 
tutor  of  Trinity  College.  Three  years  later  he 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  in  1889  was  made  regius  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Jebb  was  instrumental  in  establishing  in  1886 
the  British  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Hellenistic  Studies  since  1891,  and 
since  the  same  year  has  been  member  of  Parlia- 
ment from  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  1900 
he  was  knighted.  He  has  received  honorary  de- 
grees from  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Cam- 
bridge, Bologna,  and  Harvard;  in  1878,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  high  attainments  and  his  earnest 
advocacy  of  the  teaching  of  modern  Greek,  he 
was  presented  with  the  gold  cross  of  the  Order  of 
the  Saviour  by  the  King  of  Greece.  His  numer- 
ous works  are  all  distinguished  by  great  scholar- 
ship and  brilliant  style.  .4mong  them  the  most 
important  are:  The  Characters  of  Theophrastua 
(1870);  Attio  Orators   (2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1893); 
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Michard  Bentley  (English  Men  of  Letters  Series, 
1882);  Homer  (1887);  A  Complete  Edition  of 
Hophocles  with  critical  notes,  commentary,  and 
translation  (8  vols.,  Cambridge,  1883-1903) ;  and 
niany  other  monographs  on  philological  subjects. 
In  1892  he  was  TurnbuU  lecturer  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  The  lectures  there  delivered 
were  published  under  the  title  The  Chroicth  and 
Influence  of  Classical  Oreek  Poetry  (1893). 

J£B£IIi,  je-bll',  or  JEBAIL.  A  town  in 
Syria,  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  near  Mount 
I«banon,  18  miles  from  Beirut.  It  is  believed  to 
'Occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Byblos 
(q.v.).    Population,  about  1000. 

JEB'EI.  ESH  SHEIK.    See  Hebmon,  Mount. 

JECKEB,  zhe-kar',  Jean  Baptiste  (c.I810- 
71).  A  Swiss  banker,  whose  difficulties  with  the 
Mexican  Government  are  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  French  interven- 
tion. He  was  born  at  Porrentruy,  in  the  Canton 
of  Bern.  About  1836  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  entered  the  banking  house  of  Hottinguer. 
His  brother,  who  had  achieved  considerable  fame 
as  a  physician  in  Mexico,  persuaded  him  to  emi- 
grate to  that  country,  and  there  he  founded  a 
bank  which  soon  grew  to  he  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. In  1859  President  Miramon  confided  to 
it  the  conversion  of  the  domestic  debt,  for  which 
Jecker  charged  an  enormous  commission;  but 
President  -Juarez  refused  to  recognize  the  agree- 
ment which  had  been  made  by  his  predecessor. 
Jecker  had  further  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment authority  to  explore  Sonora  and  Lower 
California;  but  in  spite  of  this  the  members  of 
his  surve3ring  parties  were  expelled  from  the 
territories.  When  Napoleon  III.  decided  to 
intervene  in  Mexican  affairs,  Jecker  ceded  to 
the  French  Government  for  10,000,000  francs 
all  his  rights  in  Sonora.  In  1861  the  Mexican 
Government  acknowledged  its  indebtedness  to 
Jecker,  which  was  fixed  at  27,703,770  francs. 
In  order  to  secure  prompter  payment,  he  con- 
sented that  this  sum  should  be  reduced  to  22,- 
660.000  francs,  and  should  be  paid  in  three  in- 
stallments, the  first,  of  7,660,000  francs,  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  1865;  the  second,  of  5,000,000  francs, 
on  December  15th;  and  the  third,  of  10,000,000 
francs,  on  February  15,  1866.  The  first  two  in- 
stallments were  paid,  but  Maximilian  refused 
to  authorize  the  third,  for  this  arrangement, 
besides  being  disastrous  to  the  Mexican  treasury, 
also  compromised  that  of  France.  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine  was  at  first  accused  of  having  been  con- 
cerned in  this  notorious  transaction,  hut  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  that  it  had  been  conducted  by 
the  French  mission,  aided  by  the  French  Lega- 
tion, and  with  the  approval  of  Maximilian's  Cabi- 
net. Jecker  returned  to  France,  was  arrested  by 
the  Commune  in  1871,  and  shot  on  May  26th. 

JESBTTSOH,  jed'hOr-O.    The  capital  of  Rox- 
burghshire, Scotland,  on  the  Jed,  14  miles  east- 
southeast    of    Selkirk    (Map:    Scotland,    F    4). 
It  has  the  interesting  remains  of  the  magnificent 
Abbey  of  Austin  Canons,  founded  by  King  David 
I.  in   1118,  and  of  a  castle  in  which  Malcolm 
<he  Maiden  died,  and  William  the  Lion,  Alexan- 
der II.,  and  other  Scottish  kings  frequently  re- 
sided.   Population,  in  I89I,  3397;  in  1901,  2222. 
Consult   Watson,  Jedburgh   Ahhey    (Edinburgh, 
1877). 
7»TvnAg.    A  city  of  Arabia.    See  Jiddah. 


JEEJEEBHOT,  j6'j6b-hoi'.  Sir  Jausetjek 
(1783-1859).  A  Parsi  merchant  prince  and  phi- 
lanthropist, bom  in  Bombay.  At  an  early  period 
he  showed  a  great  aptitude  for  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  in  consequence  his  father-in-law, 
Framjee  Pestonjee,  a  Bombay  merchant,  took 
him  into  partnership.  While  still  young  he  visit- 
ed most  of  the  maritime  countries  of  Asia,  be- 
sides Egypt,  Syria,  and  England.  By  the  year 
1820,  when  he  had  completed  bis  twentieth  year 
of  business,  he  had  amassed  an  immense  for- 
tune, and  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  first  merchant  in  the  East.  He  now  began 
to  manifest  on  a  magnificent  scale  his  benevo- 
lence, and  between  1822  and  1858  gave  upward 
of  $1,000,000.  Parsi  and  Christian,  Hindu  and 
Mussulman,  were  alike  the  objects  of  his  benefi- 
cence. Queen  Victoria  conferred  on  him  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  Other  honors  followed, 
and  in  1857  he  was  made  a  baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy 
by  his  eldest  son,  Cursetjee  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy, 
who,  in  accordance  with  his  father's  will,  took 
his  father's  name. 

JEFFEBIES,  j«f'rlz,  Richabd  (1848-87).  An 
English  author,  bom  near  Swindon,  Wiltshire, 
November  6,  1848.  Being  wild  and  restless, 
he  attempted  to  run  away  to  America  when 
only  sixteen  years  old.  Later  he  began  to 
write  for  the  papers,  and  published  novels  of 
no  moment.  He  went  to  London  in  1876, 
and  was  soon  known  by  his  Qamekeeper  at 
Home  (1877),  a  remarkable  series  of  nature 
studies  originally  contributed  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  This  book  was  followed  by  Wild  Life 
in  a  Southern  County  (1879),  and  other  similar 
but  less  artistic  books  on  nature.  He  now  took 
up  the  novel  again,  enduing  it  with  the  most 
subtle  appreciation  of  nature  to  be  found  in  the 
entire  range  of  English  fiction.  His  finest  work 
is  represented  in  Wood  Magic,  depicting  the 
life  of  animals  (1881),  and  Bevis  (1882).  In  a 
different  vein  is  the  powerfully  conceived  After 
London,  a  romance  of  England  after  she  shall 
have  lapsed  into  a  wilderness  (1885).  Jefferies 
died  in  poverty  at  Goring,  E^sex,  August  14, 
1887.  Consult  Besant,  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jef- 
feries (New  York,  1888). 

JEVFEBSOIf.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Marion  County,  Tex.,  48  miles  northwest  of 
Shreveport,  La.;  on  the  navigable  Cypress  Bayou, 
and  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  and  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  railroads  (Map:  Texas,  G  3). 
It  is  in  a  region  rich  in  iron  ore;  has  extensive 
foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron-furnaces, 
cottonseed-oil  mills,  and  several  sawmills;  and 
is  an  important  shipping-point  for  cotton,  prod- 
uce, live  stock,  etc.  The  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  vicinity. 
The  county  court-house,  United  States  Govern- 
ment building,  and  an  iron  bridge  across  the 
Bayou  are  the  leading  architectural  features 
of  the  city.  Jefferson  was  settled  in  1850,  and 
first  incorporated  in  1866.  It  is  governed  under  a 
general  law  of  1875.  which  provides  for  a  mayor, 
elected  bienniallv,  and  a  council.  Population, 
in  1800.  .3072;  in  1900,  2850. 

JEFEEBSON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Jefferson  County,  Wis.,  49  miles  west  of  Mil- 
waukee; at  the  junction  of  the  Rock  and  Craw- 
fish rivers,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad    (Map:   Wisconsin,  E  6).     It  has  the 
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county  asylum  for  the  insane.  There  are  flour- 
mills,  tanneries,  a  pork-packing  plant,  cream- 
eries, and  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes,  fur- 
niture, wagons  and  carriages,  brick  and  tile,  sash, 
doors,  blinds,  etc.  Jefferson,  settled  in  1837,  is 
governed,  under  a  charter  last  revised  in  1893, 
by  a  mayor,  chosen  every  two  years,  and  a  coun- 
cil. The  water-works  and  electric-light  plant  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  2287;  in  1900,  2584. 

JEBTEKSON,  .Joseph  (1829-1905).  A  distin- 
guished American  comedian,  the  fourth  of  a  line 
of  actors,  of  whom  his  father  and  grandfather 
bore  the  same  name.  His  mother  had  been  Mrs. 
Burke,  a  singer  of  high  repute.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  February  20,  1829,  and  from  in- 
fancy was  upon  the  stage,  appearing  as  Cora's 
child  in  Pizarro  when  only  three  years  old,  and 
with  Rice  as  a  miniature  'Jim  Crow'  when  four 
years  old.  In  1838  his  father  removed  to 
the  West,  playing  in  Western  and  Southern 
cities.  They  went  in  1842  to  Mobile,  where 
his  father  died  of  yellow  fever,  and  for 
several  years  after  this  Joseph  went  through 
the  hard  training  of  a  strolling  actor,  play- 
ing minor  parts  in  many  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  in  Mexico.  After  his  return  to  the 
East,  in  1840,  his  circumstances  improved,  and 
the  next  few  years  were  largely  spent  in  various 
cities  of  the  South.  In  185(i  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  Europe.  Returning  again  to  New  York, 
he  became  a  member  of  Laura  Keene's  company, 
and  in  her  newly  opened  theatre  in  1857  appeared 
as  Dr.  Pangloss  in  The  Heir-at-Law,  and  in  sev- 
eral less  im|>ortant  rOles.  In  1858  he  played 
with  E.  A.  Sothern  in  Miss  Keene's  production 
of  Our  American  Cousin,  really  creating  the  part 
of  Asa  Trenchard.  It  was  while  acting  in  Our 
American  Cousin  that  he  began  his  search  in 
literature  for  a  character  combining  both  hiunor 
and  pathos,  which  he  finally  found  in  Irving's 
Tftp  Van  Winkle;  but  his  dramatization  of  the 
sketch  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  himself  that  it 
was  afterwards  altered  and  amplified  by  Bouci- 
cault,  and  became  Jefferson's  most  famous  rOle. 
He  played  it  for  the  first  time  in  London,  in 
186.5,  and  afterwards  this  character,  Dr.  Pangloss, 
and  Bob  Acres  in  The  Rivals,  which  he  revived 
in  Pliiladelphia  in  1880,  were  the  principal 
ones  in  his  repertory.  He  also  acquired  a  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  landscape  painter  in 
oils.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  twice  married — to  Miss 
Margaret  Loekyer  in  1850,  and,  after  her  death, 
to  Aliss  Sarah  Warren  in  1867.  He  owned  a 
fine  plantation  in  Louisiana,  and  when  not  on 
the  stage  spent  his  winters  there.  His  Autobiog- 
raphy (New  York,  1890),  besides  being  an  enter- 
taining account  of  his  own  life,  is  full  of  inter- 
esting allusions  to  many  contemporaneous  actors 
and  actresses.  Consult:  Winter,  The  Jeffersons 
(Boston,  1881)  ;  Carroll,  Twelve  Americans, 
Their  Lives  and  Times  (New  Y^ork,  1883)  ;  Mat- 
thews and  Hutton,  Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  (New  York,  1886). 

,  JEFTERSOIT,  TnoMAS  (174.'5-1826).  .\uthor 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  third 
President  of  the  United  States,  bom  in  Albemarle 
County,  Va.,  April  2,  O.  S.  (April  13,  N.  S.), 
1743.  His  father  was  Peter  Jefferson,  a  man  of 
some  prominence  in  his  community;  his  mother 
was  Jane  Randolph,  a  sister  of  William  Ran- 
dolph, of  Tuckahoe.    Thomas  was  educated  first 


in  a  common  school,  in  the  ordinary  studies  for  a 
boy  of  seven,  and  when  nine  years  old  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Douglas  gave  him  instruction  in  French  and 
in  the  classical  languages.  He  prepared  for  col- 
lege under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maury,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  became  a  student  in  Wil- 
liam and  Alary's  College.  Jefferson  did  well  in 
the  classics,  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and 
ac()uired  an  equipment  in  mathematics  and 
science  such  as  was  rarely  had  save  by  spe- 
cial students.  On  leaving  college  he  turned  his 
attention  to  law,  and  studied  for  about  five  years 
under  George  Wythe,  the  head  of  his  profession 
in  Virginia.  In  1767,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

In  1769  Jefferson  tool^  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  elected  on  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Governor,  Lord  Botetourt.  A  set  of  too  inde- 
pendent resolutions  brought  about  the  dissolution 
of  the  assembly;  but  before  returning  home  the 
Burgesses  met  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern  and  adopted 
a  non-importation  agreement,  of  which  Jefferson 
was  one  of  the  signers.  The  question  of  eman- 
cipating slaves  was  then  being  agitated  in  Eng- 
land, but  little  had  been  heard  on  the  subject  in 
the  Colonies.  Jefferson  proposed  an  act  which 
would  give  masters  the  right  to  free  their  slaves 
whenever  they  thought  proper ;  but  the  bill  failed 
to  pass,  and  the  principle  was  not  established 
until  seventeen  years  later. 

His  term  over,  he  resumed  law  practice,  re- 
moved to  an  unfinished  house  (subsequently 
famous  as  'Monticello'),  and  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1772,  married  Martha  Skelton,  daughter  of  John 
Wayles,  and  widow  of  Bathurst  Skelton. 

In  March,  1773,  when  the  House  of  Burgesses 
came  together  again,  Jefferson,  Henry,  and  others 
of  advanced  opinions  undertook  to  form  a 
committee  of  correspondence  for  the  spread  of 
political  intelligence  in  the  Colonies.  This  scheme 
had  scarcely  been  adopted  and  the  committee 
selected  when  the  Governor  dissolved  the  House. 
In  the  spring  of  1774,  however,  all  of  the  old 
members  reappeared  in  their  seats,  and  while 
this  session  was  in  progress  news  came  of  the 
Boston  Port  Bill.  Jefferson,  with  some  of  the 
other  leaders,  succeeded  in  having  a  resolution 
passed  to  observe  a  day  of  prayer  and  fasting, 
and  again  the  Governor  resorted  to  dissolution. 
The  Burgesses  in  a  secret  meeting  requested  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  to  consult  with  the 
other  Colonies  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  general 
congress,  and  then  resolved  in  favor  of  a  meeting 
of  representatives  from  the  counties  of  Virginia, 
to  be  held  at  Williamsburg  on  August  1st.  Jef- 
ferson was  chosen  a  representative,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  attending.  He  forwarded, 
however,  to  Peyton  Randolph,  the  president  of 
the  convention,  a  draft  which  he  hoped  to  see 
adopted  as  instructions  to  the  delegates  to  be 
selected  for  the  Colonial  Congress.  When  pre- 
sented, copies  of  this  document  were  ordered  to 
be  printed,  and  this  first  of  Jefferson's  political 
writings  appeared  in  pamphlet  form  as  A  Sum- 
mary View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America. 
This  was  sent  to  England,  where,  after  receiving 
some  interpolations  from  the  pen  of  Edmund 
Burke,  it  was  published  and  widely  circulated — 
a  circumstance  which  .Jefferson  regarded  as  the 
reason  for  including  his  name  with  others  in  a 
bill  to  punish  sedition.  In  the  session  of  the  con- 
vention held  in  the  spring  of  1775,  Jefferson  was 
on  the  Committee  to  see  to  the  defense  of  Virginia, 
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and  in  the  expectation  that  Peyton  Randolph 
might  be  called  home  he  was  elected  to  the  Ck)n- 
tinental  Congress.  This  vacancy  did  occur  soon; 
but  before  he  left  for  Philadelphia  he  drew  up 
for  the  Burgesses  an  answer  to  the  'conciliatory 
propositions'  which  the  English  Government  had 
made  to  the  Colonies.  This  reply,  the  earliest 
made  by  any  of  the  Colonies,  was  anxiously  ex- 
pected in  Congress,  and  when  it  was  brought  by 
the  author  it  was  vigorously  indorsed.  Jefferson 
was  no  debater,  for,  besides  having  a  bad  voice, 
he  hated  contest ;  but  his  courtesy,  his  intellectual 
keenness,  his  wide  political  knowledge,  and  his 
power  of  expression  gained  him  hearty  respect, 
and  he  soon  became  the  recognized  document 
writer  to  the  assembly.  The  answer  of  Congress 
to  Lord  North's  'conciliatory  proposition'  was  in- 
trusted to  Jefferson,  who  based  his  paper  on  the 
reply  he  had  previously  written  for  Virginia. 
In  the  winter  of  1775-76  it  became  so  plain  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  a  reconciliati<m  that 
Virginia  in  the  following  spring  instructed  her 
delegates  to  urge  on  the  final  breach.  On  June 
7th  Richard  Henry  Lee  presented  resolutions 
to  this  effect,  and  before  the  month  was  out  Jef- 
ferson, who  was  placed  first  on  the  drafting 
committee,  presented  his  report.  On  July  2d 
Lee's  resolution  was  passed,  and  on  the  same 
day  Jefferson's  draft  was  taken  up.  The  author 
took  no  part  in  the  warm  discussion  over  the 
document,  for  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  verbal  changes  by  Franklin  and  Adams,  he 
was  solely  responsible.  Late  in  the  day  of  July 
4th  the  EXeclaration  was  adopted. 

Jefferson  did  not  take  his  seat  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  because  he  thought  he  could 
best  serve  his  country  by  preparing  the  laws  of 
his  State  for  the  changed  conditions  the  new  gov- 
einment  would  bring  with  it.     In  this  task  he 
was  not  working  single-handed,  but  the  initiative 
was  almost  entirely  his  own.     In  October,  177C, 
Jefferson  took  his  seat  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  where  for  two  years  he  labored  inces- 
santly at  revising  the  whole  Virginia  code,  re- 
forming old  and  proposing  new  laws.    In  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  privileged  classes,  the  old 
aristocratic  framework  of  Virginia  society  was 
in  a  brief  time  replaced  by  a  democratic  one. 
In  June,   1779,  a    time    when    the    Revolution 
looked  most  hopeless  for  the  Americans,  Jeffer- 
son was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  where  the 
struggle  was  to  be  ended.    Virginia  had  supplied 
to  the   Revolution    10,000  men,  besides  all  the 
horses  and  arms  possible,  and  Jefferson's  first 
duty  was  to  keep  up  as  well  as  he  could  this 
snpport.     Soon,  however,  the  British  pushed  the 
war   in   the   South.     In   April   Cornwallis   sent 
Tarlcton    to   capture   the   Virginia   Legislature, 
then  at  Charlottesville,  but  he  succeeded  only  in 
dispersing     it.       Jefferson     himself     narrowly 
missed  capture  at   Monticello  by  a  party  sent 
after    him.      His    conduct    during    this    period 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  thoughtless  cen- 
sure.    He  was  not,  indeed,  fitted  to  be  a  'war 
Governor,'    nor    was   he   even    of   a   very    prac- 
ticn]  nature,  but  he  seems  to  have  done  quite  as 
well  as  the  situation  allowed.     His  course  had 
Washington's  substantial  approval,  for  the  com- 
mander-in-chief   recognized    that    Virginia    was 
witfcont  means  of  defense  and  that  it  was  impos- 
•ihle  for  any  one  to  defend  it.     To  the  mental 
tnlTeriiiii:  caused   Jefferson's  sensitive  nature  by 
the  criticisms   of  his  administration  there  was 


added  at  this  time  the  sorrow  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  singularly 
devoted.  He  retired  to  his  home,  where  he  re- 
mained until  called  by  Congress  to  be  one  of  th& 
commissioners  to  arrange  the  treaty  of  peace. 
He  left  home,  but  found  that  matters  had  gone 
so  far  that  he  could  he  of  no  practical  service, 
and  he  did  not  sail.  In  1783  he  took  his  seat  in 
Congress,  and  did  much  to  strengthen  a  body 
fallen  into  something  like  contempt  for  its  in- 
competence. His  most  important  service  here  was 
to  devise  the  decimal  system  of  coinage,  and  to 
draw  up  a  plan  for  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory to  the  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  the 
latter  plan  there  was  the  provision  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery,  which,  though  rejected  at 
first,  finally  secured  all  of  the  vast  domain  to 
freedom. 

In  May,  1784,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  Adams, 
were  sent  to  Europe  under  a  general  power  to 
make  commercial  treaties.  In  1785  Jefferson 
succeeded  Franklin  as  American  representative  to 
France.  The  diplomatic  fruits  of  this  stay  are 
not  specially  remarkable — because  Europe  was 
much  concerned  with  internal  troubles  and  little 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  new  nation  across 
the  Atlantic.  By  his  personal  charm,  however, 
by  his  sympathy  with  French  ideas,  and  by  the 
influence  of  his  ^0*68  on  Virginia,  now  published 
with  his  consent,  Jefferson  did  much  to  set  the 
United  States  in  a  favorable  light  in  Europe. 
Having  as  his  official  duty  to  attend  to  the 
ignoble  tribute  by  which  the  commercial  nations 
of  the  time  warded  off  the  Algerian  pirates,  he 
protested  vigorously  that  a  war  would  be  not 
only  more  honorable,  but  much  cheaper.  On  a 
brief  and  unsatisfactory  mission  to  England  he 
got  a  first-hand  confirmation  of  the  insolence 
with  which  the  Americans  were  there  treated. 
He  traveled  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  in  Paris^ 
became  intimate  with  D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  and 
other  extreme  liberals,  with  whom  his  intellec- 
tual afltaity  was  marked.  In  1789  he  returned 
to  America,  and  under  Washington  became  first 
Secretary  of  State.  The  organization  of  the 
Government  had  defined  political  parties,  and 
hardly  was  Jefferson  in  office  before  he  was 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Repub- 
licans (afterwards  known  first  as  the  Repub- 
licans and  then  as  the  Democrats),  while  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  was  the  leader  of  the  Federalists. 
Hamilton  favored  a  strong  Federal  government 
and  distrusted  the  people;  Jefferson  insisted  on 
State  sovereignty,  and  regarded  the  people  with 
the  most  optimistic  faith ;  Washington  held 
views  more  moderate  than  either.  Most  of  Ham- 
ilton's definite  propositions  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Government,  but  Jefferson's  spirit  has 
given  them  life.  The  two  new  parties  came 
into  sharp  contention  over  the  question  of  neu- 
trality when  in  1793  France  declared  war 
against  England.  The  followers  of  Jeffersf  n  held 
that  the  United  States  were  bound  by  gratitude 
and  treaty  to  aid  the  French  Republic;  those  of 
Hamilton  argued  that  the  treaty  was  now  in 
force,  and  that  motives  of  self-preservatioi.  were 
stronger  than  the  obligation  owed  for  help  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  Washington  finally  issued  a 
neutrality  proclamation,  but  at  the  same  time 
declared  that  he  would  receive  the  Minister  of 
the  Republic,  Genet.  'Citizen  Genet,'  as  he  was 
called,  acted  with  what  was  considered   to  he- 
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«utrageous  disregard  for  international  etiquette, 
and  was  recalled,  but  the  bitterness  between 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  was  never  removed. 

Jefferson's  secretaryship  had  not  been  congenial 
to  him,  and  at  the  call  of  some  private  business, 
he  retired  December  31,  1793.  Washington's  an- 
nouncement in  September,  1796,  that  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  led  to  the 
nomination  of  Adams,  then  Vice-President,  and 
Jefferson  by  the  Federalists  and  the  Democratic 
Republicans,  respectively.  Adams,  having  re- 
•ceived  the  highest  vote,  was  chosen  President, 
and  Jefferson,  having  the  next  highest,  was, 
under  the  law  of  the  time,  chosen  Vice-President. 
As  the  duties  which  Jefferson  had  now  to  per- 
form were  chiefly  secondary,  he  was  able  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  at  home,  where,  nevertheless,  he 
continued  to  direct  the  party  of  which  he  was 
Ihe  head.  The  excesses  of  the  French  in  the  Reign 
of  Terror  caused  a  great  reaction  in  America 
against  Republican  doctrines,  and  the  Directory 
now  in  control  in  France  seemed  bent  on  having 
•war  with  the  United  States.  The  American  envoys 
were  treated  with  insolence,  and  later  the  shame- 
ful incident  of  the  'X.  Y.  Z.'  letters  brought  not 
only  the  quick-tempered  Adams,  but  also  all  but 
the  most  devoted  followers  of  Jefferson  to  a 
strong  desire  for  war.  This  calamity  was  avoided 
l>ecause  the  French  Minister,  Talleyrand,  seeing 
that  he  had  overstepped  himself  in  his  knavery, 
now  proclaimed  the  whole  thing  a  mistake.  The 
war  feeling  had,  however,  carried  the  President 
and  his  supporters  so  far  that  they  felt  justified 
in  having  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  passed  for 
the  protection  of  the  Government,  the  former 
making  it  possible  to  expel  from  the  country  any 
alien  suspected  of  treason,  and  the  latter  making 
defamation  of  the  Government  a  crime  punish- 
able bj  a  heavy  fine.  Jefferson  on  this  provoca- 
tion drew  up  the  Kentucky  Resolutions,  which 
seemed  strongly  to  manifest  his  belief  in  the  right 
-of  a  Stater  to  secede,  although  this  is  not  abso- 
lutely implied  and  at  least  does  not  seem  to  have 
remained  his  fixed  opinion. 

The  election  of  1800  resulted,  after  a  campaign 
marked  by  great  bitterness,  in  the  election  of  the 
Republican  candidates,  Jefferson  and  Burr  receiv- 
ing the  same  number  of  votes.  The  decision  fell 
to  Congress,  where  Jefferson  was  chosen,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  his  opponent,  Hamilton, 
who  was  too  much  of  a  patriot  to  desire  the 
success  of  Burr.  Although  the  Federalists,  espe- 
cially of  New  England,  predicted  a  revolution, 
Jefferson  made  few  removals  on  entering  office, 
\\as  painstaking  in  his  selections  for  vacancies, 
and  by  his  popularity  drew  from  the  Federalist 
Party  much  of  its  vital  energy.  The  stately 
formalities  that  had  marked  the  inauguration  of 
the  preceding  Presidents  wore  omitted.  Jefferson 
rode  horseback,  M'ithout  attendants,  tied  his  horse 
to  the  fence,  and  walked  unceremoniously  into 
the  Senate  chamber.  He  also  sent  wriiien  mes- 
sages to  Conjrress.  These  chanpes  in  official  eti- 
quette were  paralleled  in  manners  and  dress  j 
knee-breeches  gave  way  to  trousers,  and  sim- 
plicity, for  which  the  President  set  an  unosten- 
tatious example,  became  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  most  important  event  of  Jefferson's  quiet 
first  term  was  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from 
the  French.  This  step  was  deemed  unconstitu- 
tional by  him,  but  the  necessity  of  controlling  the 
Mississippi  and  the  obvious  need  of  haste  abun- 
ilantly  justified  the  action.     A  little  war  with 


Tripoli,  the  first  opposition  that  the  Algerine 
pirates  had  received,  led  to  the  extinction  ot  the 
tribute-paying  to  which  Jefferson  had  so  objected. 
The  exploration  of  the  Far  West  was  under- 
taken and  settlements  across  the  Mississippi 
were  generously  assisted.  Four  years  of  pros- 
perity and  the  almost  complete  disintegration 
of  the  Federalist  Party  led  to  the  easy  reelec- 
tion of  Jefferson  in  1804.  Burr's  scheme  to  in- 
vade Mexico  to  set  up  an  empire  brought  about 
his  trial  for  treason,  and  the  prosecution  gave 
Jefferson's  enemies  the  opportunity  to  accuse  him 
of  gross  partisanship.  Jefferson's  second  term 
is  remarkable  for  his  consistent  and  on  the  whole 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  apply  to  foreign  affairs 
principles  of  action  so  far  in  advance  of  his  time 
that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  them  to-day. 
The  long  wars  between  France  and  England  had 
made  these  two  nations  utterly  careless  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals.  The  United  States,  as  the 
principal  carrier  of  neutral  goods,  suffered  most, 
her  ships  being  attacked  by  both  nations  and 
her  crews  being  impressed  into  British  service. 
This  impressment  by  the  British  went  on  in  spite 
of  protest  until  a  crisis  was  reached  in  June, 
1807,  when  the  British  ship  Leopard  fired  into 
the  American  frigate  Chesapeake  (q.v. ) .  Redress 
was  demanded,  but  the  British  Government  re- 
fused to  touch  the  fundamental  cause  of  the 
trouble,  impressment.  The  measures  that  Jeffer- 
son recommended  in  retaliation  were  those  of 
commercial  restriction  such  as  had  been  not 
without  effect  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Embargo  of  1807  forbade  American  vessels  to 
leave  (or  foreign  ports,  and  the  Enforcement  Act 
of  1808  put  heavy  penalties  on  the  violation  of 
the  embargo.  These  acts  proved  without  effect 
as  far  as  changing  the  attitude  of  the  British  was 
concerned,  and  brought  great  distress  on  the 
tobacco  industry  of  Virginia  and  on  the  commerce 
of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  This 
policy  was  abandoned  in  1809,  shortly  before  Jef- 
ferson retired  from  office  and  took  up  the  care 
of  his  plantation  a^  Monticello.  Here  he  ceased 
entirely  from  active  political  life,  but  by  means 
of  his  facile  pen  still  exerted  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  Government,  especially  upon  his  suc- 
cessors and  disciples,  Madison  and  Monroe.  His 
house  was  the  Mecca  to  which  all  America  seemed 
to  turn,  his  open  and  generous  hospitality  finally 
bringing  financial  distress  upon  him — a  distress 
that  both  the  €!overnment  and  private  individuals 
helped  to  relieve.  Jefferson's  chief  public  service 
during  this  period  was  the  founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia — a  claim  on  posterity  so  great 
that  he  desired  to  have  it  commemorated  in  his 
epitaph,  along  with  his  authorship  of  the  Dec- 
laration. In  June,  1826,  his  health  failed  rapidly 
and  he  died  July  4th,  the  same  day  that  his  pre- 
decessor in  office,  John  Adams,  passed  away. 

In  person  Jefferson  was  tall  (6  feet  2  inches), 
with  a  bony  but  strong  frame,  angular  features, 
ruddy  complexion,  sandy  or  reddish  hair,  and 
light'  hazel  eyes.  In  dress  and  bearing  he  was 
so  far  removed  from  the  formal  as  to  be  almost 
slovenly.  His  manners  were  remarkably  winning 
and  his  disposition  very  kindly,  not  only  to  his 
family  and  his  friends,  but  to  his  slaves.  While 
not  precisely  learned,  he  probably  had  the  most 
receptive  mind  of  his  generation,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that,  although  he  was  on  the  whole 
a  far  from  strong  Executive,  he  was  not  the  most 
influential  statesman  of  his  day.     In  religion  it 
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is  probable  that  he  was  not  far  from  what  was 
then  known  and  execrated  as  a  'free  thinker': 
Hi  an  idealist  he  did  not  underestimate  the  sub- 
limity of  Christ's  character,  but  he  had  no  belief 
in  the  orthodox  theological  ideas  as  to  redemp- 
tion. His  views  on  slavery  were  far  beyond 
those  of  his  time,  but  all  of  his  efforts  to  effect 
a  reform  in  Virginia  were  unavailing.  The  influ- 
ence that  he  has  had  through  the  Democratic 
Party  has  been  but  the  most  open  expression  of 
the  deep  influence  he  has  had  in  the  democratiz- 
ing of  all  American  ideas.  The  unfailing  trust 
irhich  the  people  of  his  day  put  in  him  was  due 
largely  to  the  deep  and  steady  confidence  he  had 
in  them. 

Consult:  Works,  Congressional  Edition  (Wash- 
ington, 1833-55)  ;  also  the  latest  and  best  by 
9.  L.  Ford  (10  vols.,  New  York,  1892-99); 
Memoir  and  Correspondence,  by  T.  J.  Randolph, 
his  grandson  (4  vols.,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  1829). 
For  his  biography  consult:  Parton  (Boston, 
1874) ;  Morse,  in  "American  Statesmen  Series" 
(Boston,  1883)  ;  Schouler,  in  "Makers  of  Ameri- 
ca" (Xew  York,  1893)  ;  Randall  (3  vols.,  New 
York,  1888)  ;  Adams,  History  of  the  United 
State*  (9  vols.,  New  York,  1889-91).  For  an  ap- 
preciation of  his  genius  consult  Trent,  Southern 
Statesmen  of  the  Old  Rigime  (New  York,  1897). 

JEFFESSOK  BABBACKS.  A  United  SUtes 
military  post  in  Missouri,  established  in  1827. 
The  reservation,  which  comprises  1261  acres,  is 
located  on  the  Mississippi,  10  miles  below  Saint 
Louis.  There  is  a  post-omce  and  telegraph  station 
at  the  post,  while  quarters  for  31  officers  and  650 
men,  with  cavalry  stables  for  600  horses,  are  pro- 
vided. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  military  posts  in 
the  United  States,  and  when  it  was  established 
Saint  Louis  was  merely  a  trading  village.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  fitting-out  rendezvous  for 
important  expeditions,  and  until  1861  hardly  a 
regiment,  particularly  in  the  cavalry,  could  be 
found  which  had  not  at  one  time  been  repre- 
sented in  the  garrison  or  made  its  headquarters 
at  Jefferson  Barracks.  The  Saint  Louis  powder 
depot  and  National  Cemetery  are  included  in  the 
reservation. 

JE7FEBS0N   CITY.     The  capital   of  Mis- 
souri and  county-seat  of  Cole  County,  near  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  State  and  125  miles 
west  of  Saint  Louis ;  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Missouri   River;    on   the   Missouri    Pacific,   and 
reached  by  the  Chicago  and  Alton  and  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas  railroads   (Map:  Mis- 
souri.  D   3).      Its   elevation    is   over   600   feet. 
Among  the  more  notable  structures  are  the  Capi- 
tol. State  penitentiary,  State  armory,  Governor's 
mansion.  Supreme  Court  building,  United  States 
court-house  and  post-office,  the  court-house,  Car- 
negie Public  Library,  and  Lincoln   Institute,  a 
ncrmal  school  for  the  higher  education  of  negroes. 
The  cit}-  has  also  the  State  and  Supreme  Court 
libraries.     A  fine  steel  bridge  crosses  the  Mis- 
scnri  River  at  this  point.     Jefferson   City  has 
valuable  natural  advantages  as  the  centre  of  a 
fertile  agricultural  and  rich  mineral  region.     It 
manufactures  agricultural  implements,  boots  and 
shoes,  saddletrees,  clothing,  flour,  beer,  brooms, 
foundry  products,  bricks,  etc.     There  are  also 
railroad  shops  and  roundhouses  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific.    Settled  in  1826,  Jefferson  City  was  in- 
Mtporated  first  in  1839.    Under  a  general  legis- 
httire  act,  approved  1893,  governing  cities  of  the 


third  class,  the  government  is  administered  by  a 
mayor,  elected  biennially,  who  has  important 
appointive  powers,  and  a  unicameral  council. 
Population,  in  1890,  6742;  in  1900,  9664. 

JEFFEBSOIf  BIVEB.  One  of  the  three  riv- 
ers which  unite  to  form  the  Missouri  River 
(Map:  Montana,  C  3).  It  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Beaver  Head  and  Big  Hole  rivers, 
near  the  central  part  of  Montana,  and,  after  a 
course  of  150  miles,  unites  with  the  Madison  and 
Gallatin. 

JEF'FEBSONVIIiLE.  A  city  and  the  coun- 
ty seat  of  Clark  County,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
opposite  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  two  railroad  bridges,  and  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern, 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
and  other  railroads  ( Map :  Indiana,  D  4 ) .  It  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  Falls,  which 
afford  good  water-power;  has  a  United  States 
quartermaster's  supply  depot,  the  Indiana  Re- 
formatory, the  public  infirmary,  and  township 
and  State  prison  libraries.  There  are  extensive 
manufactures  of  river  steamboats  and  freight 
and  passenger  cars,  and  numerous  other  indus- 
tries of  less  importance.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered, as  provided  under  the  Indiana  laws, 
by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  council, 
which  elects  subordinate  oflScials,  excepting  police 
commissioners,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  Population,  in  1890,  10,066; 
in  1900,  10,774. 

JEFFBEY,  j6f'rl,  Fbancis,  Lord  (1773-1850). 
A  Scottish  critic  and  lawyer,  bom  in  Edinburgh, 
October  23,  1773.  He  was  educated  at  the  Edin- 
burgh High  School,  attended  for  a  short  time  the 
University  of  Glasgow  and  Queen's  College,  Oit- 
ford,  and  studied  law  in  Edinburgh.  During  t\vi 
early  period  he  read  widely,  and  practiced  both 
verse  and  prose  writing.  In  1794  he  was  called 
to  the  bar.  Two  years  before  this  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Speculative  Society  ( in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Edinburgh ) .  Jeffrey  soon 
became  prominent  among  the  members  by  the 
keenness  and  liveliness  of  his  intellect,  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  style;  but  his  progress  at  the 
bar  was  slow,  partly  on  account  of  the  antipathy 
which  then  existed  to  literary  lawyers,  and  partly 
on  account  of  his  political  opinions,  which  were 
Whig.  Meanwhile  he  and  several  other  young 
men  then  in  Edinburgh,  ambitious  of  finding  a 
wider  outlet  for  their  talent  than  the  discussion 
in  the  Speculative  Society  or  the  practice  of  the 
bar  afforded,  planned  a  critical  journal.  The 
first  proposer  of  the  scheme  was  Sydney  Smith. 
The  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  Edin- 
burgh  Review  (q.v.),  of  which  Jeffrey  soon  be- 
came editor,  an  office  he  retained  till  1829.  In 
politics  the  Review  was  Whig.  Jeffrey,  however, 
confined  himself  mostly  to  literary  reviews,  in 
which  he  criticised  with  great  severity  the  new 
school  of  poetry,  represented  by  Coleridgv,  Words- 
worth, Byron,  and  Shelley.  This  criticism  U  now 
generally  discredited;  it  was,  nevertheless, 
shrewd  and  brilliant.  After  some  years  Jeffrey's 
practice  at  the  bar  began  to  increase;  in  jury 
trials  he  shone  to  great  advantage,  particularly 
in  the  trials  for  sedition  between  1817  and  1820. 
In  1830  he  became  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland; 
and  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  bill  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  he  continued  to  represent  till  1834, 
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when  he  gladljr  retired  to  accept  a  judgeship  in 
the  Court  of  Sessions.  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  Jeffrey  resided  at  Craigcrook  Castle, 
near  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  January  26,  1850. 
Ue  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife  being 
Charlotte  Wilkes  of  New  York.  Consult  Cock- 
burn,  The  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey  (Edinburgh,  1852; 
reissue,  1872)  ;  Carlyle,  Reminiacences,  vol.  ii. 
(London,  1881) ;  and  for  literary  estimate.  Gates, 
Three  8tudie»  in  Literature  (New  York,  1899). 

JEFFBETS,  jSf'rIz,  George,  Lord  (1648- 
89).  An  English  judge,  bom  at  Acton,  in  Den- 
bighshire, Wales.  Though  the  son  of  a  squire  of 
small  means,  Jeffreys  obtained  a  fair  education 
at  Shrewsbury,  at  Saint  Paul's,  and  at  Westmin- 
ster under  Dr.  Busby;  in  1662  he  matriculated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  he  left 
without  a  degree  to  enter  the  Inner  Temple, 
I.ondon.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1668,  with  small 
legal  learning,  but  with  a  powerful  voice  and  bold 
address,  he  soon  gained  a  large  practice.  About 
1672  he  deserted  his  popular  constituency  and 
began  to  cultivate  the  Court  party.  His  ability, 
zeal,  and  unscrupulous  conduct  won  him  rapid 
advancement,  and  he  became  Chief  Justice  of 
Chester  in  1680,  a  baron  in  1681,  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  England  in  1683.  He  was  foremost  in  the 
prosecutions  of  Archbishop  Plunket  and  Stephen 
CoUedge,  and  aided  in  destroying  popular  govern- 
ment in  London,  pushing  on  the  quo  warranto 
proceedings  which  deprived  London  of  its  charter. 
Charles  II.,  who  despised  him,  consented  to  his 
appointment  as  Chief  Justice,  swore  him  as  a 
Privy  Councilor  in  1683;  and  connived  at  and 
took  advantage  of  his  unscrupulousness.  Jeffreys 
was  unfair  in  his  rulings  in  tne  trial  of  Algernon 
Sidney.  He  condemned  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong 
without  a  trial,  and  sent  him  to  hia  death  loaded 
with  insults.  He  advised  James  II.  to  collect  the 
customs  revenue  and  use  it  without  a  vote  of  Par- 
liament. His  career  seemed  to  culminate  in  1685, 
when  he  browbeat  Titus  Gates  at  his  trial.  He 
was  created  Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem  and  was  the 
virtual  ruler  of  London  and  disburser  of  all 
legal  patronage.  In  this  year  also  he  traveled 
the  western  circuit,  his  'bloody  .Assize'  condemn- 
ing hundreds  to  death,  among  them  .\lice,  Lady 
Lisle;  he  assigned  over  eight  hundred  persons 
to  his  favorites  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  im- 
prisoned and  maimed  hundreds  more;  yet  James 
II.  made  him  Lord  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal.  He  joined  with  James  (if,  in- 
deed, he  did  not  advise  it)  in  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  the  seven  bishops.  Frightened 
at  length,  in  1688.  he  attempted  to  undo  some 
of  his  autocratic  deeds,  hut  the  movement  came 
too  late.  His  master  James  II.  fled,  and  he 
disguised  himself  in  the  dress  of  a  common 
sailor,  but  was  recognized  in  spite  of  his  dis- 
guise and  taken  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died.  In 
private  conversation,  after  his  fall,  he  alleged 
that  he  lost  the  favor  of  James  because  he  would 
not  be  still  more  vindictive  in  his  bloody  circuit. 
Occasionally  he  did  an  act  that  indicated  some 
recognition  of  the  principles  of  human  kindness. 
In  criminal  cases  he  has  had  perhaps  no  equal 
among  judges  for  baseness.  In  civil  cases,  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  said  to  have  been  able  and 
upright,  and  surpassed  by  few  men  in  the  clear- 
ness of  some  of  his  opinions.  The  most  complete 
account  of  his  life  is  found  in  Woolrych,  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  of  Judge  Jeffreys  (London,  1827). 
Consult  also:  Burnet,  niatory  of  Bis  Oum  Times 


(London,  1838) ;  Lord  Campbell,  Live*  of  the- 
Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  (London,  1849-67)  j 
Roscoe,  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Ijawyvrs  (Lent' 
don,  1830) ;  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  vols, 
i.  and  ii.  (Boston,  1866)  ;  North,  Life  of  Lord 
Keeper  Guilford  (London,  1826) ;  Irving,  Life  of 
Judge  Jeffries  (London,  1898). 

JEFFRIES,  John  (1744-1819).  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  born  in  Boston.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1773,  and  afterwards  traveled  to 
Europe,  and  attended  classes  at  the  medical  col- 
leges in  London  and  Aberdeen.  Returning  to 
Ajmerica,  he  practiced  in  Boston  until  the  city 
was  evacuated  by  the  British,  when  he  accom- 
panied the  English  troops  to  Halifax.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  army  surgeon,  and  in 
1779  was  appointed  surgeon-major  of  the  British 
forces  in  America.  He  was  greatly  interested  in 
scientific  experiments,  and  more  especially  in  the 
construction  of  balloons,  with  a  view  to  atmos- 
pheric experiments,  and  accompanied  Francois 
Blanchard  in  his  balloon  trip  from  Dover  across 
the  Channel,  on  which  occasion  the  aeronauts 
landed  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  Guienne  in 
France.  In  1789  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he 
continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  his 
death.  A  lecture  delivered  by  him  in  1789  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  public  lecture  on 
anatomy  given  in  New  England. 

J  J^HXiil  -PBTTXE,  zhi'fiN'  prym,  Fbantz 
( 1839-99 ) .  A  Belgian  violinist,  bom  at  Spa.  He 
began  to  study  the  violin  when  only  four  years  , 
old,  and,  after  having  been  a  pupil  of  Servais, 
Francois  Pruroe,  De  B^riot.  Leonard,  Fftis,  Vieux- 
temps,  and  Wieniawski,  he  made  a  concert  tour 
in  Russia,  where  he  played  with  the  Rubinsteins, 
Jenny  Lind,  and  Essipoff.  From  that  time  on  he 
made  tours  of  Europe  and  America,  meeting 
everywhere  with  unqualified  praise.  His  most 
famous  tour  in  this  country  was  the  one  (1869- 
71)  with  Carlotta  Patti  and  Theodor  Ritter.  Hi« 
tone  was  wonderfully  pure  and  his  technique 
superb.  He  settled  in  Montreal,  Canada,  in  1887, 
and  became  a  professor  at  the  Trafalgar  Insti- 
tute. He  had  numerous  decorations  and  honors 
given  him,  was  violinist  to  the  King  of  Belgium, 
and  the  successor  of  Vieuxtemps  as  the  head  of 
the  so-called  'Belgian  School.'  His  compositions 
for  the  violin  are  admirable.  He  died  in  Mont- 
real. 

JEHO'AHAZ  (Heb.  YeM'iliA,  or  Y6'ih6z, 
Yahweh  holds  fast).  (1)  King  of  Israel  B.C.  815- 
797.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Jehu,  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  was  a 
wicked  and  inefficient  ruler.  During  his  reign 
the  power  of  Israel  was  brought  very  low  by  the 
Syrians  (II.  Kings  xiii.  1-9).  The  'saviour' 
mentioned  in  verse  5  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  be  Adad-Nirari  III.  of  Assyria.  (2)  King  of 
Judah  B.C.  608.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Josiah, 
and  reigned  three  months.  He  was  captured  at 
Riblah  on  the  Orontes,  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  sent 
to  Egypt,  and  died  there  (II.  Kings  xxiii.  31-34). 
In  Jeremiah  (xxii.  11)  he  is  called  Shallum. 

JEHO'ASH.    See  JoAsn. 

JEHOL,  zha'hfll  (Chin.  Jihe,  hot  river).  A 
large  and  important  city  of  Inner  Mongolia, 
situated  in  a  finely  wooded  region  north  of 
the  Great  Wall,  near  the  borders  of  Manchu- 
ria and  140  miles  northeast  of  Peking,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  good  road    (Map:    Chinas 
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E  3).  The  town  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Chinese 
innuigrants  from  Shan-si  and  Sban-tiue.  Popu- 
lation, exclusive  of  numerous  Lamaistic  monas- 
teries, about  25,000.  It  is  a  trading  town,  and 
is  noted  for  its  inlaid  tables  and  boxes.  There 
are  here  an  imperial  hunting-park  and  a  summer 
palace  called  in  Chinese  fi-shii-shan-chwang 
('mountain  lodge  for  avoiding  the  beat').  The 
latter  was  built  in  1703  on  the  model  of  the  Yuen- 
ming-yuen,  or  summer  palace  near  Peking,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Anglo-French  forces  in  1860.  In 
a  beautiful  valley  in  the  vicinity  are  several  large 
Lama  monasteries,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Potala  and  the  Teshi-Iumbo.  See  Williamson, 
Journeys  tn  North  China,  Manchuria,  and  Mon- 
golia (2  vols.,  London,  1870) ;  the  Journal  of  the 
Koyal  Geographical  Societii  (London,  1874)  ;  and 
Edkins,  in  the  Journal  of  the  tiorth  China  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Shanghai,  1865). 

JSHOSH'AFHAT  (Heb.  YehCshSphit,  Yah- 
weh  judges).  The  fourth  King  of  Judah  (b.c. 
876-851).  He  succeeded  his  father,  Asa,  and 
reigned  twenty-five  years.  The  compiler  of  the 
Book  of  Kings  commends  him  for  his  piety  (I. 
Kings  xxii.  43),  and  the  Chronicler  enlarges 
upon  this  notice,  and  exalts  Jehoshaphat's  meas- 
ures for  the  defense  of  his  kingdom  and  his  suc- 
cess in  war  ( II.  Chron.  xvii.-xx.) .  During  a  large 
part  of  his  reign  he  was  practically  a  vassal  to 
the  kings  of  Israel,  for  his  visit  to  Ahab,  and  his 
campaigns  with  the  latter  (I.  Kings  xxii.  3-40) 
and  Jehoram  ( 1 1.  Kings  iii.  7-27 ) ,  as  well  as  his 
going  into  battle  dressed  in  his  full  robes,  while 
Ahab  went  in  disguise  (I.  Kings  xxii.  30),  were 
probably  enforced  by  the  northern  rulers.  Je- 
hoshaphat  tried  to  establish  communication  with 
the  gold  country  Ophir,  but  failed,  his  ships  being 
destroyed  by  a  storm  (I.  Kings  xxii.  48).  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoram. 

JEHOSEAFHAT,  Vaij.ey  ok.  A  valley 
which  the  prophet  Joel  (iii.  2-12)  foretells  is  to 
b»  the  scene  of  the  judgment  of  the  heathen  after 
the  return  of  Judah  and  Israel  from  captivity. 
No  such  valley  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  writer  had 
any  {nrticular  site  in  mind.  It  has  been  thought, 
however,  by  some  scholars,  that  the  prophet  re- 
ferred to  the  valley  of  Berachah,  in  which  King 
Jehoshaphat  of  Judah  is  said  to  have  gained  a 
notable  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  Moabites, 
and  Edomites  (II.  Chron.  xx.  26).  Another  and 
more  popular  view  identifies  the  valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat with  that  commonly  called  Kidron  in  the 
Bible — the  deep  ravine  which  separates  Jerusa- 
lem from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  view,  which 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  fourth  century,  has 
been  adopted  by  travelers  of  all  ages  and  faiths. 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  a  Midrashic  work  the 
statement  is  found,  "A  valley  called  Jehoshaphat 
does  not  exist."  Consult  Neubauer,  La  gdo- 
graphie  du  Talmud,  pp.  5  sqq.  (Paris,  1868), 
Sec  KlDBON. 

JEHO'VAH.  A  word  used  four  times  in  the 
Anthorized  Version  of  the  English  Bible  as 
the  name  of  the  national  deity  of  the  Hebrews. 
This  name  was  carried  over  from  the  earlier 
religious  period  of  that  people  to  the  later  post- 
exilic  time,  when,  largely  through  the  influence 
of  the  prophets,  the  transformation  of  the  na- 
tional god  into  the  one  universal  God  of  a  mono- 
theistic faith  took  place.  In  consequence,  the  pro- 
nuneiation  of  the  name  of  the  old  tribal  deity 


was  avoided,  partly  because  of  associations  which 
seemed  to  imply  limitations  to  His  being,  partly 
because  of  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  that  the 
genuine  name  of  the  one  God  was  too  sacred,  too 
powerful  to  be  used  except  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions and  by  any  but  those  who  were  commis- 
sioned as  His  representatives  on  earth — the  high 
priests.  The  name  was  expressed  in  writing, 
according  to  the  usual  method  in  Hebrew,  without 
vowels,  by  the  four  consonants  corresponding  to 
our  Y'HWH — the  tetragrammaton,  as  it  is  called. 
When  the  vowels  were  added  to  the  consonantal 
Uxt  of  the  Old  Testament,  several  centuries  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
pronunciation  of  the  sacred  literature,  those  of 
Adonai,  'my  lord,'  were  attached  to  the  tetra- 
grammaton as  an  indication  that  the  holy  name 
was  to  be  pronounced  as  though  it  were  adonai 
(q.v.).  By  a  misunderstanding.  Christian  schol- 
ars in  the  sixteenth  century  combined  the  vow- 
els of  Adonai  with  the  consonantal  frame,  thus 
producing  the  form  Yehowah  or  Jehovah,  / 
being  used  for  the  Hebrew  y  and  v  for  w, 
as  was  very  customary.  The  earliest  occur- 
rence of  this  word  is  1520.  In  the  English 
Bible  the  tetragrammaton  is  usually  represented 
by  'the  ix)BD.'  The  avoidance  of  the  use  of  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Deity  led  to  the  loss  of 
the  true  pronunciation,  and  we  have  no  absolutely 
certain  data  for  determining  what  it  was.  It  is 
very  probable,  however,  that  it  was  Yahweh,  and 
this  form  and  pronunciation  are  now  universally 
used  by  scholars.  Jehovah  is  often  used  as  a 
name  of  God,  connoting  especially  His  power  and 
majesty.  The  name  of  the  Hebrew  deity  is  also 
found  in  abbreviated  form  as  Yah  (as  in  hallalu 
Yah,  'praise  ye  Yah'),  Yahu,  Yeho,  and  Yo,  par- 
ticularly in  proper  names.  The  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  name  are  not  known.  It  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  verb  haya,  to  be,  with  the  mean- 
ing 'he  is,'  implying  existence  without  limitation. 
Another  theory  connects  it  with  the  causative 
form  of  the  same  verb  with  the  meaning  'he 
causes  to  be,'  i.e.  the  Oeator.  Still  another 
theory  makes  it  mean  'he  who  causes  to  fall' 
( i.e.  rain  or  lightning) ,  a  view  which  has  some 
support  by  analogy  with  the  use  of  similar  terms 
for  the  Greek  Zeus.  Others  have  sought  to  iden- 
tify Yahweh  with  some  foreign  deity,  or  con- 
sider it  a  piece  of  popular  etymologizing  like  the 
English  derivation  of  God  from  good.  Consult: 
Dalman,  Der  Oottesname  Adonai  (Leipzig, 
1896)  ;  Driver,  "The  Tetragrammaton,"  in  Studia 
Biblica  (Oxford,  1885)  ;  Smend,  Alttestament- 
liche  Seligionsgeschichte  (Freiburg,  1893)  ; 
Sohultz,  Alttestamentliche  Theologie  (Gottingen, 
1889). 

JEHOVIST,  ji-hd'vist  See  Elohist  and 
Yah  WIST. 

JE'HTI  (Heb.  Ynha,  perhaps  from  YehS-hO, 
Yahweh  is  he).  Tenth  King  of  Israel,  c.842- 
815  B.C.,  son  of  Jehoshaphat  and  grandson  of 
Nimshi.  From  the  position  of  one  of  the  body- 
guards of  Ahab  he  rose  to  that  of  general 
under  Joram.  He  seized  the  opportunity  of 
Joram's  absence  in  Jezreel,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  seek  healing  from  his  wounds  received 
in  the  battle  with  the  Syrians,  to  seat  him- 
self on  the  throne.  Having  control  of  the  army 
intrusted  to  him  for  the  protection  of  the  border 
city  Ramoth-Gilead  against  the  Arameans,  Jehu 
proceeded  against  his  royal  master,  slew  Joram. 
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and  also  Ahaziah,  King  of  Judah,  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  King  of  Israel.  He  also  had  Jezebel, 
the  wife  of  Ahab,  put  to  death,  and,  not  content 
with  this,  brought  about  a  wholesale  massacre  of 
Ahab's  (or  Joram's)  family,  and  also  of  forty- 
two  kinsmen  of  Ahaziah.  This'  story  of  Jehu's  con- 
spiracy is  told  (II.  Kings  ix.-x.)  in  connection 
with  the  narrative  of  the  Prophet  Elijah.  Jehu's 
deeds  are  portrayed  as  retribution  for  the  judi- 
cial murder  of  Naboth  (I.  Kings  xxi.),  and  he  is 
represented  as  the  instrument  of  Yahweh  to  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  Ahab.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation, of  course,  reflects  the  later  religious 
point  of  view ;  but  it  would  seem  that  Jehu  indeed 
posed  as  the  devotee  of  Yahweh,  for  he  follows 
up  his  destnicticHi  of  the  house  of  Ahab  by 
an  extermination  of  the  prophets  and  priests 
of  Baal.  By  a  cunning  stratagem  he  collects 
them  together  in  the  temple  court  and  puts  them 
to  death  (II.  Kings  x.  18-28).  Whatever  his 
motives  may  have  been,  lie  does  not  appear  in  the 
light  of  a  religious  reformer  to  the  later  Old 
Testament  writers,  who  cannot  disguise  the  fact 
that  Jehu  was  not  a  Yahweh-worshiper  according 
to  their  ideals.  In  fact,  he  maintained  the  'high 
places'  with  the  Canaanitish  rites  and  associa- 
tions, and  the  triumph  of  Yahweh  simply  meant 
for  Jehu  an  absorption  of  Baal's  rOle  by  the 
Hebrew  deity.  The  political  activity  of  Jehu  was 
mainly  directed  toward  the  subjugation  of  Judah, 
which  under  Ahab  had  practically  become 
a  vassal  of  Israel.  (See  Jehoshaphat.)  At 
the  close  of  his  reign,  however,  Judah  was  in  a 
somewhat  more  favorable  position  than  at  the 
beginning.  In  B.C.  842,  shortly  after  mounting 
the  throne,  Jehu  purchased  the  favor  of  Shalma- 
neser  II.  of  Assyria  by  rich  gifts.  The  Assyrian 
kmg  laid  siege  to  Damascus,  and  on  his  return 
from  his  campaigns  erected  a  monument  in  Nine- 
veh (the  so-called  black  obelisk  of  Shalmaneser 
II.,  now  in  the  British  Museum),  on  which, 
among  other  events,  he  depicted  this  tribute  of 
Jehu.  The  latter,  however,  gained  little  by  curry- 
ing favor  with  Assyria.  Syria  again  began  to 
stir  itself  and  assumed  the  offensive  against 
Israel,  and  before  the  end  of  Jehu's  reign  his 
kingdom  was  weakened  on  various  sides,  though 
he  was  able  to  hand  over  the  succession  to  his 
son  Jehoahaz  (q.v.). 

TESU.  A  popular  term  for  a  driver,  espe- 
cially for  one  who  drives  rapidly,  derived  from 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  mentioned  in  II.  Kings 
ix.  20. 

JEJU'N'DII  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  jejunua, 
empty).  The  middle  portion  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, situated  between  the  duodenum  and  the 
ileum,  and  forming  about  one-third  of  the  length 
of  this  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  in  post-mortem  exam- 
inations it  is  almost  always  found  empty.  The 
jejunum  is  wider,  more  vascular,  and  of  a  deeper 
color  than  the  ileum;  its  walls  are  also  much 
thicker,  but  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  division 
between  the  two  portions.  The  surface  for  absorp- 
tion is  much  increased  by  folds  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  submucous  tissue,  the  valvulw 
conniventes,  which  ar^  also  present  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  ileum. 

JEKTIjI,,  Doctor.  See  Stbanoe  Case  op 
Dr.  Jekti.1.  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

XEI.AI.ABAI>,  je-l»'1«-b!id',  or  TATAXA- 
BAD.    A  town  of  Afghanistan,  75  miles  east  of 


Kabul,  on  the  Kabul  River,  near  the  Khyber 
Pass  (Map:  Afghanistan,  M  4).  Its  defenses 
were  destroyed  at  the  British  evacuation  of  Af- 
ghanistan in  1842.  The  town  occupies  a  very 
strong  natural  position,  and  is  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  Population, 
about  3000.  The  place  was  heroically  defended 
by  Sir  Robert  Sale  against  the  Afghans  in  1842. 

JELF,  William  Edward  (1811-75).  An  Eng- 
lish divine  and  classical  scholar,  son  of  Sir  James 
Jelf,  of  Gloucestershire,  and  brother  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ard William  Jelf.  He  was  born  at  Gloucester, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  From  1846  to  1848  he  was  one  of  the 
Whitehall  preachers,  and  in  1857  gave  the  Hamp- 
ton Lectures  before  the  university.  His  most 
important  publication  was  his  Grammar  of  the 
Greek  Language,  chiefly  from  the  German  of 
Raphael  KUhner  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1842-45;  4th 
ed.  1866),  which  was  considered  a  marked  im- 
provement on  all  earlier  Greek  grammars  in  the 
English  language. 

JELLACHICH  DE  BUZIM,  ySllA-ch^ch  do 
b<5o'ts*m,  Joseph,  Count  (1801-59).  Ban  of 
Croatia.  He  was  bom  at  Peterwardein,  in  Sla- 
vonia,  October  16,  1801.  His  father,  the  descend- 
ant of  an  old  Croatian  family,  was  a  general 
in  the  Austrian  service  and  attained  some  dis- 
tinction in  the  Turkish  and  Napoleonic  wars. 
Joseph  Jellachich,  after  several  years  of  service 
on  the  Turkish  frontier,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage  and  skill,  became  colonel 
of  the  first  border  regiment  of  Croatia.  In  1843 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
general  and  Ban  or  Governor  of  Croatia,  and 
as  such  he  headed  the  movement  of  the  Southern 
Slavs  of  Hungary  against  Magyar  domination. 
He  was  urged  on  in  this  course  by  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  which  saw  in  hira  a  convenient  instru- 
ment for  checking  the  progress  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  Hungary.  In  Septemlwr,  1848,  Jellachich 
invaded  Himgary  with  a  powerful  army  and 
advanced  upon  Budapest.  He  was  repulsed  at 
Pfikozd  (September  29th),  but  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  Windischgrtttz  before  Vienna,  and  de- 
feated Perczel  at  Moor  (December  20th).  He- 
suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  at  Kis-Hegyes,  and 
after  the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle returned  to  Agram  as  Ban.  He  was  made  a 
count  in  1855,  and  died  at  Agram,  May  19,  1859. 
He  published  a  volume  of  poems,  among  them 
military  songs  which  became  popular. 

JELLINEK,  yelll-n^k,  Adolf  (1821-93).  An 
Austrian  Jewish  theologian,  born  at  Drslawitz, 
and  educated  at  Prague  and  Leipzig.  He  was 
a  rabbi  in  Leipzig,  and,  after  1857,  in  Vienna,, 
where  he  founded  a  school  for  the  study  of  the 
Talmud.  A  famous  preacher,  he  wrote:  Sefat 
Chachamhim,  explaining  Persian  and  Arabic 
words  in  the  Talmud  ( 1846-47 )  ;  Beitrage  zur 
Geschichle  der  Kahbala  (1851-52);  Auswaht 
kabbalistischer  Myatik  (1852);  Thomag  von 
Aquino  in  der  judisrhen  Litteratur  (1853)  ;  Phi- 
losophie  und  Kabbala  (1854);  Der  fiidische 
fflamm  (18G9)  ;  Der  jSdische  Stamm  in  nicht- 
jiidischen  Sprichicorfern  (1881-85);  and,  in  He- 
brew, a  collection  of  essays,  Kontresim  (1877- 
84). 

JELUNEK,  Georo  (1851—).  A  German 
jurist,  son  of  Adolf  Jellinek,  He  was  bom  at 
Leipzig,  and  was  educated  there,  at  Vienna,  and 
at  Heidelberg,    Leaving  the  employ  of  the  Aua- 
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trian  Govemraent  in  1879,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  legal  faculty  at  Viemia,  then  at  Basel 
(1889),  and  in  1891  at  Heidelberg.  Among  his 
works  are:  Die  aocialethiache  Bedeutung  von 
Recht,  Vnrecht  und  Btrafe  (1878)  ;  Die  Lehre 
ton  den  Staaienverbindungen  (1882);  Oester- 
reieh-Vngam  und  Rumiinien  in  der  Donaufrage 
(1884);  System  der  subjekiiven  offentlichen 
Rechle  (1892)  ;  Adam  in  der  Staatslehre  (1893)  ; 
Daa  Recht  der  Minoritaten  (1898);  and  Das 
Recht  dea  modemen  Staates  (19(M)  et  seq.). 

JEIXTBT,  Mrs.  A  sham  philanthropist  in 
Dickens's  Bleak  House. 

JEIXT-ITSH.  The  popular  name  for  any  of 
the  free-swimming  medusoid  or  ctenophoran 
iiclenterates  (q.v.).  The  name  is  obviously 
applicable  because  of  the  transparent  gelatinous 
material  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  body. 
In  a  stricter  sense  the  name  is  applied  only  to 
the  larger  meduste,  such  as  those  of  the  genera 
Aurelia,  Cyanea.  etc.,  which  are  frequently  cast 
up  on  sea-beaches.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  external  form  and  beauty  are  generally 
obliterated  and  the  animal  is  literally  only  a 
mass  of  jelly.  This  has  the  general  form  of  a 
saucer,  or  concave  disk,  whence  the  name  'Dis- 
copbora'  has  been  applied  to  the  group — from 
the  under  side  of  which  hang  the  pendent  feeding 
and  reproductive  organs.  Consult  for  the  jelly- 
fisbes  of  the  eastern  American  coast,  A.  Agassiz, 
"North  American  Acalephse"  (containing  an  ex- 
tensive bibliography) ,  in  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (Cam- 
bridge, 1865).  See  Ctenophora;  Medusa;  Si- 
PHOROPHORA ;  and  Colored  Plate  of  Medusa. 

JEKAPPES,  zhe-mfip'.  A  town  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Hainault,  Belgium,  a  few  miles  south- 
west of  Mona  (Map:  Bel^um,  B  4).  It  has 
glass-works,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  extensive 
cont-mines.  Population,  in  1900,  12,778. 
Jemappes  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  won  here 
by  46,000  French,  imder  Dumouriez,  over  the 
Austrians.  26,000  in  number,  under  the  Duke  of 
Soxe-Teachen,  November  6,  1792.  The  French 
troops,  most  of  them  raw  volunteers,  were  sent 
in  three  columns  against  the  experienced  Aus- 
trian soldiery,  splendidly  posted  on  a  height 
behind  strong  fortifications.  The  French  rignt, 
after  some  hesitation,  swept  the  enemy  before  it. 
The  centre  met  with  fiercer  opposition,  and  was 
just  giving  way  when  the  future  King  Louis 
Philippe  and  Renard,  a  valet,  sprang  out  of  tho 
lines  and  led  them  victoriously  forward.  On  the 
left,  however,  the  young  French  peasants  were 
being  decimated,  and  were  yielding.  Dumouriez 
came  up.  Some  one  began  singing  the  Marseil- 
laise. The  soldiers  caught  the  strain.  They 
rushed  forward  once  more,  and  hurled  the  Aus- 
trians  froni  their  position.  This  first  great 
victory  of  the  Republic  gave  it  the  possession  of 
Belgium,  and  inspired  it  with  confidence  and 
courage. 

TEXEZ,  Ha'mAs.  A  Pueblo  village  of  Ta- 
fioan  stock,  situated  on  Jemez  River,  a  western 
affluent  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  35  miles  west- 
ward from  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  peaceable  and  self-supporting,  raising 
annually  about  2500  bushels  of  wheat  and  15,000 
bushels  of  com,  besides  other  vegetables.  Popu- 
lation, about  450.    See  also  Pueblo. 

TESA.,  y&'nk.  A  famous  university  town  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach,  Ger- 


many, situated  amid  precipitous  hills  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saale,  ten  miles  southeast  of  Weimar 
(Map:  Germany,  D  3).  The  old  moats  en- 
circling the  town  have  been  replaced  by  fine 
promenades  with  monuments  of  famous  scientists. 
There  are  in  the  city  many  tablets  in  honor  of 
men  who  have  been  associated  with  the  univer- 
sity— Fjchte,  Schiller,  Arndt,  Hegel,  Schelling, 
etc.  Jena  also  has  memories  of  Luther.  The  old 
castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Saxe- 
Jena,  in  which  Goethe  more  than  once  sojourned, 
contains  many  collections  belonging  to  the  uni- 
versity. (See  Jena,  University  of.)  The 
educational  institutions  comprise  also  a  gymna- 
sium, a  number  of  other  secondary  school,  and 
scientific  organizations.  The  industries  are  of 
little  importance.  The  chief  manufactures  ar^ 
optical  instruments.  Jena  has  all  the  modem 
municipal  improvements.  The  environs  are  pleas- 
ant, but  not  remarkable,  llie  Lichtenhainer  beer, 
made  in  the  vicinity,  is  famous.  Population,  in 
1890,  13,449;  in  1900,  20,686,  chiefly  Protestant. 
Jena  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  a  great  battle 
(October  14,  1806),  in  which  about  65,000  Prus- 
sians under  Prince  Hohenlohe  were  completely 
defeated  by  nearly  100,000  French  under  Napo- 
leon. The  battle  of  AuersUldt  was  fought  on  the 
same  day. 

JENA,  University  of.  A  German  university 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  gymnasium  or  high 
school  founded  by  John  Frederic,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  about  1547,  as  a  centre  of  Protestant 
teaching.  It  was  authorized  by  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I.  as  a  luiversity  in  1558,  and  soou 
became  famous.  Its  most  flourishing  period  was 
under  the  patronage  of  Duke  Charles  Augustus, 
from  1787  to  1807.  Among  the  famous  names 
connected  with  the  university  are  those  of  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Oken  in  philosophy,  Schil- 
ler, who  lectured  here  in  history  for  ten  years, 
the  brothers  Schlegel,  Voss,  Fries,  and  Krause. 
Much  of  its  distinction  in  recent  times  has  been 
in  biology,  philosophy,  and  theology.  The  uni- 
versity had  in  1901  some  800  students.  Its  budget 
is  about  475,000  marks.  The  library  contains 
200,000  volumes,  100,000  dissertations,  and  900 
volumes  of  MSS.  The  influential  Littcraturzeitung 
fiir  Deutschland  (1785-1874)  was  issued  from 
Jena  for  nearly  a  century. 

JEITATSCH,  ya'nfttch,  Georo,  or  Jt)RO  ( 1596- 
1639).  A  Swiss  soldier  and  leader  in  the  party 
strifes  of  Switzerland  during  the  period  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  He  was  bom  at  Ramaden, 
studied  theology  at  Zurich,  and  became  a  Protes- 
tant pastor  at  Veltlin  and  leader  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  Grisons.  In  1621  he  killed  Planta,  a 
leader  of  the  Spanish  and  Catholic  sympathizers, 
and  so  put  himself  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the 
Patriotic  Party.  After  the  entry  of  the  Aus- 
trians  he  was  forced  to  leave  Grisons,  and  served 
under  Mansfield  and  under  the  Duke  de  Rohan. 
When  Rohan  did  not  fulfill  the  wishes  of  the 
Patriotic  Party,  Jenatsch  turned  Catholic  and  en- 
tered the  Austrian  and  later  the  Spanish  service. 
He  was  murdered  at  a  banquet  by  Planta's  fol- 
lowers. Jenatsch  is  portrayed  in  K.  F.  Meyer's 
historical  novel  Georg  Jenatsch  (Davos,  1894) 
and  by  Dierauer    (Saint  Gallen,   1896). 

TENCKE8,  jinks,  Joseph  (1656-1740).  A 
colonial  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  born  at  Paw- 
tucket.  He  was  a  surveyor  and  acted  for  Rhode 
Island   in  the  settlement  of  the  Massachusetts 
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boundaiy,  and  later  aerred  Massachusetts  in  her 
-disputes  with  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  In 
1721  he  went  to  England  to  bring  the  boundary 
question  before  the  King.  After  many  yeani 
in  the  Legislature  and  ten  years'  service  as 
Deputy  Governor,  he  was  elected  Governor 
(1727).  In  this  capacity  he  vetoed  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  issue  of  paper  money.  He  refused 
reelection  in  1732.  According  to  story,  Jenckes 
was  seven  feet  in  height,  and  splendidly  built. 

JEirCKES,  Thomas  Aixen  (1818-75).  An 
American  legislator  and  lawyer,  born  at  Cumber- 
land, B.  I.,  and  educated  at  Brown  University. 
He  attained  prominence  at  the  Rhode  Island  bar; 
was  Government  counsel  in  the  suits  against  the 
Credit  Mobilier  and  was  engaged  in  patent  cases, 
Especially  those  on  the  Sickles  and  Corliss  steam- 
engine  and  the  rubber  patents  of  Day  and  Good- 
year. He  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
8tnte  Government  during  Dorr's  rebellion  ( 1842)  ; 
became  secretary  of  the  Governor's  Council; 
served  in  both  bodies  of  the  State  Legislature; 
and  practically  unaided  carried  his  point  (Peck- 
ham  vs.  Burrows)  that  the  Legislature  could  or- 
der a  new  trial.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  by 
the  Republican  Party  in  1862,  and  served  until 
1871.  He  introduced  the  general  bankrupt  law 
of  1867,  as  well  as  important  bills  for  the  re- 
vision of  copyright  and  patent  statutes.  His 
name  is  especially  identified  with  efforts  for  the 
reform  of  the  civil  service.  In  1868  he  prepared 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  civil  service  of  other 
countries,  and  by  speeches  and  reports  he  pro- 
moted the  passage  of  the  law  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  reform.  Consult  first  report  of  the 
United  States  Civil-Service  Commission   (1884). 

JTEKOHIS  KHAN,  jta'glz  KUn.  See  Gen- 
OHis  Khan. 

JEN^'KIN,  Henbietta  Camilla  (Jackson) 
(c.1807-85).  An  English  novelist,  born  in  Ja- 
maica. She  married  Charles  Jenkin,  a  British 
naval  officer,  in  1832.  Afterwards  she  lived  in 
Paris,  Genoa,  and  Edinburgh.  Her  novels  con- 
tain faithful  and  lively  descriptions  of  character. 
They  include:  Violet  Banks,  and  /<»  Inmates 
(1858);  Cousin  Stella  (1859);  Who  Breaks, 
Pays  (1861);  Skirmishincf  (1862);  Once  and 
Aijain  (1865),  Tiro  French  Marriages  (1868,  re- 
printed in  New  York  as  A  Psi/che  of  To-Day, 
1868)  ;  Madame  de  Baupr^s  (18B9)  ;  M'ithin  an 
Ace  (1869)  ;  and  Jupiter's  Daughters  (1874). 

TESTKIN,  Henrt  Ciiabixs  Fleemino  (1833- 
85).  An  Eng-lish  engineer  and  electrician.  He 
was  born  at  Stowting  Court,  Kent,  England,  and, 
after  being  instructed  at  a  number  of  educational 
institutions,  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Genoa  as  Master  of  Arts  in  1850.  While  engaged 
in  electrical  engineering  connected  with  cable  test- 
ing and  laying,  he  became  acquainted  with  Sir 
William  Thomson,  afterwards  Lord  Kelvin,  and 
later  a  partnership  was  established,  and  many 
important  cables  were  laid  under  their  direc- 
tion. In  addition  to  his  work  in  telegraph  and 
cable  engineering,  Jenkin  was  also  associated 
with  Sir  William  Thomson  and  0.  F.  Varley  in 
the  invention  and  construction  of  electrical  in- 
stniments.  At  Sir  William's  suggestion  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  British  Association  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine practical  electrical  units,  and  prepared  a 
number  of  important  reports  on  this  subject. 


He  also  devised  the  system  of  telpherage  for  the 
transportation  of  goods  from  place  to  place,  and 
was  interested  in  questions  of  mechanical  and 
civil  engineering,  as  well  as  electrical  matters.  In 
1865  he  became  professor  of  engineering  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  and  in  1868  he  accepted  a 
call  to  a  similar  chair  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  he  held  until  his  death.  In  1865 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  in  1879  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the  larger 
part  of  his  many  scientific  papers  appearing  in 
the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  these  two 
societies.  He  was  an  LL.D.  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, and  was  a  man  of  letters  and  broad  in- 
formation, as  well  as  a  successful  scientist.  He 
was  particularly  interested  in  sanitary  reform, 
and  organized  societies  for  this  purpose  in  Edin- 
burgh and  elsewhere.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
successful  work  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
(1873).  His  Papers,  Literary,  Scientific,  etc., 
edited  by  Sidney  Colvin  and  J.  A.  Ewing,  with 
a  memoir  by  R.  L.  Stevenson,  were  published  in 
1887. 

JEN'KIKS,  Charles  Jones  (1805-83).  An 
American  statesman  and  jurist,  born  in  Beaufort 
District,  S.  C,  and  educated  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  and  Union  College.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  in  1830,  served  a 
short  term  as  Attorney-General,  and  was  in  the 
(iieorgia  House  from  1836  to  1850  as  leader  of 
his  party  and  as  Speaker.  Although  he  was  a 
Democrat,  he  supported  Harrison  (1840)  and 
Clay  (1844).  Jenkins  was  chairman  of  the  State 
Convention  which,  in  the  'Platform  of  1850," 
threatened  secession ;  in  the  same  year  he  refused 
the  portfolio  of  the  Interior.  He  was  State 
Senator  from  1856  to  1860,  and  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  1860  to  1865;  was  elected 
provisional  Governor  in  1865;  served  until  1868; 
and  was  president  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1877.  Consult  Jones,  Life  of  C.  J.  Jenkins 
(Augusta,  Go.,  1884). 

JENKINS,  Edward  (1838—).  An  Anglo- 
Indian  lawyer,  politician,  and  author,  born  at 
Bangalore,  India.  He  was  educated  at  the  McGill 
University  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  London, 
where  he  was  admitted  barrister  in  1864.  He 
acquired  a  lucrative  colonial  practice;  was  coun- 
sel for  the  coolies  on  the  Demerara  Coolie  (Com- 
mission in  1870;  was  agent-general  for  Canada 
in  1874-76;  and  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Copyright  in  1876-77.  After  an 
unsuccessful  contest  as  a  Liberal  candidate  for 
Truro  in  1870.  he  represented  Dundee  in  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Liberal  interest  from  1874  to  1880; 
but  as  an  Independent  Liberal  and  Imperialist,  , 
and  later  as  a  Conservative,  failed  in  his  can- 
vasses for  Edinburgh  in  1881,  and  for  Dundei) 
in  1885  and  in  1896.  He  has  been  a  prolific 
political  and  miscellaneous  essayist,  and  as  a 
novelist  produced  several  works,  of  which  Gina's 
Baby.  His  Birth  and  Misfortunes  (1870),  pub- 
lished anonymously,  was  his  first  success.  Among 
his  later  writings  arc:  Lord  Bantam  (2  vols., 
1871 )  ;  Barney  Geoghegnn,  M.P.,  and  Borne  Rule 
at  Saint  Stephen's  (1872)  ;  Little  Hodge  (1872), 
which  had  a  great  vogue;  The  Devil's  Chain 
(1876)  ;  Lulchmee  and  Dilloo:  A  Study  of  West 
Indian  Life  (3  vols.,  1877)  ;  The  Captain's  Cabin: 
A  Christmas  Yam   (1877);   The  Russo-Turkish 
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War:  Janus,  or  the  DoubU-Faoed  UitMtry 
(1877);  Jobson's  Enemies  (3  vols.,  1870-82); 
Lisa  Lena  (2  vols.,  1880)  ;  A  Paladin  of  Finance 
(1882)  ;  A  Week  of  Passion,  or  the  Dilemma  of 
Mr.  George  Barton  the  Younger  (3  vols.,  1884)  ; 
and  A  Secret  of  Ttoo  Lives  (1886). 

JENKHTS,  Thorkton  Aixxaitdeb  (1811- 
93).  An  American  naval  officer.  He  was  bom  in 
Virginia,  and  entered  the  United  States  Navy  in 

.  1828  as  a  midshipman.  He  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  tlje  service,  and  rose  to  be  rear- 
admiral  in  1870,  retiring  from  active  duties  in 
1873.     He<  served  with  the  Mediterranean,  Afri- 

'  can,  and  North  and  South  Atlantic  squadron.s 
until  1845,  when  he  was  deputed  to  investigate 
the  Hothouse  systems  of  Europe.  Out  of  this 
investigation  grew  the  law  of  1852,  framed  by 
Jenkins,  under  which  the  Lighthouse  Board  has 
been  ever  since  administered.  After  serving 
on  the  coast  of  South  America  and  in  Central 
America,  and  in  Mexico  during  the  war  with  that 
country,  Jenkins  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in 
1862,  and  did  good  service  during  the  Civil  War. 
He  had  an  important  post  at  the  battle  of  Mobile 
Bay,  and  was  highly  commended  in  the  r«fport 
of  Admiral  Farragut.  In  1865  he  was  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation;  1869-71.  naval  secre- 
tary of  the  Lighthouse  Board;  1871-73,  in  com- 
mand of  the  East  India  Squadron.  In  1876 
Jenkins  had  charge  of  the  exhibit  of  the  United 
States  Navy  Department  in  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition at  Philadelphia. 

JTXinSJStSO'S,  Charles  and  Robert,  first  and 
second  Earls  of  Liverpool.    See  LrvGRPOOL. 

JEJNKINS'S  EAR,  War  of.  The  popular 
name  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  Great 
Britain  in  1739,  caused  by  the  complaint  of 
Robert  Jenkins,  an  English  ship-captain,  that 
he  had  lost  an  ear  and  had  undergone  other 
tortures  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  This 
outbreak  was  swallowed  up  in  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  Succession. 

JENKS,  Edward  (1801  —  ).  An  English  pro- 
fessor of  law,  bom  at  Clapham,  Surrey. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  University,  and 
was  lecturer  there  in  1888-89.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Australia,  where  he  was  dean  of  the 
Law  Faculty  in  Melboume  University  for  two 
years,  returning  to  be  professor  in  the  Liverpool 
College,  whence  he  removed  to  Oxford  as  reader 
in  English  law,  and  political  science  lecturer 
at  Balliol.  His  works  include  a  History  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies  (1806)  ;  Law  and  Politics 
in  the  Middle  Ages  (1897)  ;  and  A  Short  History 
of  Politics  (1900). 

JENKS,  .Tebemiah  Whipple  (1856 — ).  An 
American  political  economist  and  educator,  born 
at  Saint  Clair,  Mich.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1878;  studied  for  several 
years  in  Germany,  taking  his  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Halle  in  1885,  and  after  his  re- 
turn studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  taught  Greek,  Latin,  and  German  at  Mount 
Morris  College  for  a  time:  was  professor  of  po- 
litical science  and  English  literature  at  Knox 
College  from  1866  to  1889;  held  the  chair  of 
political  economy  and  social  science  at  Indiana 
University  in  1889-91 ;  and  in  1891  became  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  and  politics  at  Cor- 
nell University.  In  1899-1901  he  was  the  expert 
■gent  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commis- 
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sion  on  Investigation  of  Trusts  and  Industrial 
Combinations  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
making  a  trip  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  industrial  combinations  there;  was  for 
a  time  consulting  expert  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  lAbor  on  the  subject  of  trusts 
and  industrial  combinations;  visited  Egypt, 
India,  Burma,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Java,  and 
the  Philippines  in  1902  as  a  special  commis- 
sioner of  Uie  War  Department,  investigating  ques- 
tions of  currency  and  internal  taxation,  labor, 
and  police;  and  in  1903,  at  the  request  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  went  to  Mexico  to  advise 
with  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Finance  concern- 
ing an  important  change  proposed  in  the  currency 
system  of  that  country.  Besides  numerous  maga- 
zine articles,  his  publications  include:  Henry  C. 
Carey  als  Xationalokonom  (1885);  The  Trust 
Problem  (1900,  3d  ed.  1902)  ;  vols,  i.,  ii.,  xviii. 
of  the  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission: 
Trusts  and  Industrial  Combinations  (1900), 
published  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor;  and  Report  on  Certain  Economic  Ques- 
tions in  the  English  and  Dutch  Colonies  in  the 
Orient  (1902),  published  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  War  Department. 

TEKKS,  Joseph  (T-1683).  An  American 
colonial  inventor,  bom  of  Welsh  parentage  in 
Hammersmith,  London,  England.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  a  founder  and  machinist,  and  emigrated 
to  Massachusetts  Bay  about  1645.  In  the  same 
year  he  settled  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  a  little 
later  he  became  superintendent  of  an  iron-foun- 
dry— the  first  to  be  established  in  America. 
Jenks  himself  was  the  first  founder  in  iron  and 
brass  of  whom  there  is  any  record  in  the  Colonies. 
He  had  considerable  ability  as  an  inventor,  and 
to  him,  on  May  6,  1646,  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  granted  a  patent  for  'an  engine 
for  mills  to  go  by  water,'  the  first  recorded 
American  patent.  Later  Jenks  was  granted 
patents  for  scythes,  snws,  and  other  edged  tools. 
In  1652  he  made  the  dies  for  the  new  colonial 
coinage,  among  the  coins  struck  from  his  dies 
being  the  famous  'pine-tree*  shilling.  In  1654  he 
contracted  with  the  selectmen  of  Boston  to  con- 
struct 'an  engine  to  carry  water  in  case  of  fires.' 
Consult:  I^ewis  and  Newhall,  History  of  Lynn 
(Boston.  1865). 

JENKS,  Tudor  (1857—).  An  American 
writer.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1878,  and  from  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1880,  and,  after  seven  years'  practice 
at  the  New  York  bar,  became  one  of  the  editors 
of  Saint  ^'icholas  Magazine  (1887).  He  wrote 
many  juveniles — some  humorous  and  some  in- 
structive— as  well  as  humorous  verse,  such  as: 
Century  World's  Fair  Book  (1893);  Imagino- 
tions  (1894);  The  Boys'  Book  of  Exploration 
(1900)  ;   and  Oalopoff,  the  Talking  Pony  (1901). 

JENKS,  William  (1778-1866).  A  Congrega- 
tional clergyman.  He  was  bom  at  Newton. 
Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1797,  and  served 
as  pastor  at  Bath,  Me..  1805-17.  He  was 
also  a  chaplain  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  at  Bowdoin  College. 
In  1S26  he  went  to  Boston,  and  there  played  a 
prominent  part  as  pastor,  philanthropist  (espe- 
cially as  the  friend  of  sailors),  and  scholar.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society  and  of  the  American  .\ntiquarian  Society 
of  Worcester,  Mass.    He  published  The  Compre- 
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hentive  Commentary  of  the  Eoly  Bible  (1834), 
of  which  it  is  said  120,000  volumes  were  sold; 
also  an  Eacplanatory  Bible  Atlaa  and  Scripture 
Gazetteer  (1849). 

JENOTEB,  Edwabd  (1749-1823).  An  English 
physician,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  smallpox.  He  was  bom  at  Berkeley 
in  Gloucestershire,  where  his  father  was  vicar. 
With  a  view  to  his  entrance  into  the  medical 
profession,  young  Jenner  was  apprenticed  to 
Daniel  Ludlow  of  Sodbury,  to  learn  surgery  and 
pharmacy.  In  1770  he  went  to  London  and  be- 
came a  student  at  Saint  George's  Hospital,  and 
was  a  resident,  for  two  years,  in  the  family  of 
John  Hunter.  Under  Hunter's  recommendation, 
young  Jenner  received  the  appointment  to  prepare 
and  arrange  the  specimens  of  fauna  and  flora 
brought  home  by  Captain  Cook  from  his  first 
voyage  of  discovery  in  1771.  Jenner's  success 
in  this  matter  led  to  his  being  oflTered  the  po- 
sition of  naturalist  of  Cook's  second  expedition, 
which  he  declined.  He  preferred  life  in  a 
village,  and  became  a  country  surgeon  in  Berke- 
ley, devoting  the  time  not  required  by  the  prac- 
tice of  hid  profession  to  ornithology,  botany,  and 
mineralogy.  Jenner  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  suggest  that  angina  pectoris  is  due  to 
hardening  of  the  coronary  arteries.  He  also  de- 
scribed the  implication  of  the  heart  in  cases  of 
rheumatism,  of  which  he  was  probably  the  discov- 
erer. Jenner's  treatise  on  ophthalmia  has  never 
been  published.  In  1792  he  was  invested  with 
the  degree  of  M.D.  by  the  University  of  Saint 
Andrews,  Scotland. 

The  discovery  of  the  prophylactic  power  of  vac- 
cination, on  which  Jenner's  fame  chiefly  rests, 
was  communicated  to  Edward  Gardner  in  1780. 
Jenner  had  given  much  thought  and  time  to  the 
study  of  smallpox,  cowpox,  and  swinepox,  and  the 
development  of  the  two  latter  diseases  when  com- 
municated to  man.  He  at  first  considered  cow- 
pox  to  be  caused  by  the  contagion  of  'grease,'  a 
hoof  disease  of  horses.  In  conversation  with 
Hunter  in  1770,  he  had  suggested  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  prophylactic  power  of  cowpox.  A 
dread  of  disappointment  influenced  him  to 
spend  many  years  in  observation  and  investiga- 
tion before  promulgating  his  discovery.  He  in- 
oculated his  son  with  swinepox,  and  ascertained 
that  the  boy  was  proof  against  smallpox.  Jenner 
performed  his  first  public  inoculation  with  vac- 
cine on  May  14,  1796.  After  passing  through  the 
disease  of  vaccinia,  the  patient  was  exposed  to 
smallpox  by  having  its  virus  introduced  into  his 
arms,  but  without  effect.  Subsequent  experi- 
ments yielded  similar  results.  In  1798  he  pub- 
lished the  paper  on  vaccination,  detailing  the 
whole  matter  and  stating  his  belief  and  his 
proofs.  In  the  same  year  he  visited  London,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  assertions; 
but  he  was  unable  to  prevail  upon  any  one  to 
submit  to  vaccination,  and  was  bitterly  attacked 
by  both  physicians  and  clergymen.  In  one  year, 
however,  a  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place,  and 
a  large  number  of  leading  physicians  in  the 
capital  city  declared,  over  their  signatures,  their 
confidence  in  vaccination,  and  the  day  was  won. 
Jenner's  high  principle  and  pure  motives  were 
shown  in  his  refusal  to  accept  the  suggestion  of 
Cline, of  Saint Thomas'sHospital.tothe  effect  that 
he  should  settle  in  London,  where  Cline  promised 
him  £10,000  a  year  as  a  result  of  his  practice. 
Jenner  gave  almost  his  entire  time  to  the  demon- 


stration and  defense  of  his  discovery,  and  bis 
practice  was  nearly  annihilated.  A  petition  to 
Parliament  by  his  friends  resulted  in  a  vote  of 
£10,000  to  Jenner  in  1802,  and  he  received  a 
second  grant  of  £20,000  in  1807.  Yet  inoculation, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  deaths  resulted 
from  it,  was  continued  at  the  Smallpox  Hospital 
in  London  till  1822.  In  1811  Jenner  received  a 
diamond  ring  from  the  Empress  of  Russia  as  a 
token  of  her  admiration.  She  had  the  first  child 
vaccinated  in  Russia  named  'VaccinoiT,'  and 
pensioned  it  for  life.  Jenner  was  named  the  first 
Honorary  Associate  of  the  Physical  Society  of 
Guy's;  he  was  elected  mayor  of  his  native  town; 
he  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Dublin  and 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh;  he  was  elected  an  hon- 
orary fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh;  Oxford  granted  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine;  the  naval  physicians  and 
surgeons  presented  a  gold  medal  to  the  discoverer, 
upon  the  adoption  of  vaccination  in  the  British 
Army  and  Navy.  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination.  The  Hindus  and  the  Chi- 
nese followed  the  example.  In  the  East,  the 
appreciation  of  Jenner's  labors  and  achievements 
was  shown  in  public  subscriptions  of  £4000  from 
Bengal,  £2000  from  Bombay,  and  £1383  from 
Madras.  A  statue  of  Jenner  was  placed  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral  as  a  result  of  a  public  sub- 
scription, and  in  1858  a  statue  was  erected  in 
London.  In  1815,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Jenner  retired  to  Berkeley,  where  he  died  of  apo- 
plexy. 

Among  Jenner's  published  works  are:  "On  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Cuckoo,"  in  Philosophical 
Transactions  (1788)  ;  "A  Process  for  Preparing 
Pure  Emetic  Tartar,"  ibid.  (1793)  ;  Inquiry  into 
the  Cause  and  Effect  of  the  VarioltB  Vaccina 
(1798);  Farther  Ohaervations  on  the  Variolce 
Vaccina  ( 1799)  ;  A  Continuation  of  Facts  and 
Observations  Relative  to  VarioUe-  Vaccince 
(1800)  ;  A  Complete  Statement  of  Facta  and  Ob- 
servations Relative  to  the  Cow-Pock  (1800)  ;  On 
the  Origin  of  Vaccine  Inoculation  (1801)  ;  On  the 
Varieties  and  Modificationa  of  the  Vaccine  Pus- 
tule, Occasioned  by  an  Herpetic  State  of  the  Skin 
(1804);  "Observations  on  the  Distemper  in 
Dogs,"  in  Transactiona  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  (1809)  ;  "Two  Cases  of  Smallpox  Infec- 
tion, Communicated  to  the  Fffitus  in  Utero,"  ibid. 
(1809)  ;  A  Letter  to  C.  H.  Parry,  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  Artificial  Eruptions  in  Certain  Diaeaaea 
Incidental  to  the  Human  Body  (1822).  Consult 
Baron,  Life  of  Jenner  (2  vols.,  London,  1838). 
See  Vaccination. 

JENNBa,  Sir  Wiluam  (1815-98).  An  Eng- 
lish physician  and  surgeon,  bom  at  Chatham. 
He  p-aduated  M.R.C.S.  at  University  College, 
London,  in  1837,  and  M.D.  in  1844;  and  in  1852 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians. In  1847,  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
London  Fever  Hospital,  he  commenced  his  minute 
observations  on  a  thousand  cases  of  fever,  which 
resulted  in  the  absolute  differentiation  of  'typhus' 
and  typhoid,'  an  achievement  which  established 
hi?  fame.  Their  dissimilarity  as  'continued  fever* 
had  already  been  noticed,  but  was  not  confirmed 
until  the  publication  of  Jenner's  conclusions. 
From  1849  he  was  professor  of  pathological  anat- 
omy at  University  College,  and  assistant  physi- 
cian of  the  College  Hospital,  becoming  physician 
in  1864.    He  resigned  in  1876,  became  a  oonsult- 
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ing  physician  three  years  later,  was  named  physi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  the  royal  family  in  1861, 
and  attended  the  Prince  Consort  in  his  last  ill- 
ness. In  1868  he  was  made  a  baronet,  and  in 
1872  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  for  his 
services  during  the  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  publications  include:  On  the  Identity  and 
yonrldentity  of  Typhoid  Fever  (1850)  ;  the  Gul- 
stonian  Lectures  on  Acute  Specific  Diseases 
(1853);  Diphtheria,  Its  Symptoms  and  Treat- 
ment ( 1861 )  ;  Lectures  and  Essays  on  Fevers 
and  Diphtheria  (1893);  and  Clinical  Lectures 
and  Essays  on  Rickets,  Tuberculosis,  Abdominal 
Tumours  and  Other  Subjects  (1895). 

XENNET  (OF.  genette,  Sp.  ginete,  nag,  horse- 
man, probably  from  Ar.  Zanita,  name  of  a  Bar- 
bary  tribe  famed  for  its  cavalry).  A  breed  of 
Spanish  horses,  which  originated  in  the  Middle 
Ages  from  a  cross  between  an  Arabian  stallion 
and  a  native  mare.  They  were  widely  celebrated 
for  speed  and  grace,  having  much  of  the  high- 
stepping  action  of  the  barb,  and  are  believed  to 
have  contributed  much  to  improve  the  stock  of 
Kortbem  Europe  about  the  sixteenth  century. 

JEWNINOS,  Louis  John  (1836-93).  An 
Anglo-American  journalist,  editor,  and  author, 
bom  in  London.  In  1860  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  London  Times,  and  in  1863  went  as  its  special 
correspondent  to  India,  for  a  period  acting  as 
editor  of  the  Times  of  India.  After  1865  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Charles  Mackay  as  the  Times  repre- 
sentative in  the  United  States.  In  1867  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Madeline  Henriques  of  New  York,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  that  city.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  editorship  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  his  tenure  of  that  office  was  marked  by  his 
scathing  and  dauntless  exposure  of  the  malprac- 
tices in  the  municipal  government  of  New  York, 
which  resulted  in  the  prosecution  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  chief  members  of  the  Tweed  Ring. 
In  1876  he  returned  to  England  and  engaged  in 
'(■arious  literary  pursuits  and  in  politics,  being 
elected  Conservative  member  for  Stockport  in 
1885  and  1886.  His  published  works  include: 
Eighty  Years  of  Republican  Oovemment  in  the 
tnited  States  (1868);  Field  Paths  and  Oreen 
Lanes:  Being  Country  Walks  Chiefly  in  Surrey 
and  Sussex  (1877);  Rambles  Among  the  Bills 
in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  and  the  South  Downs 
( 1880)  ;  The  Mittionairv,  a  Novel  (3  vols.,  1883) ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone:  A  Study  (1887). 

JENNINGS,  Sauuel  (M708).  An  English 
Quaker,  famous  as  a  preacher  and  legislator  in 
America.  He  emigrated  from  Buckinghamshire 
to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1680,  and  three  years 
Inter,  h.iTing  previously  acted  as  deputy,  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  West  Jersey,  but  afterwards 
became  a  judge  in  Philadelphia.  There  he  mixed 
in  the  controversies  of  the  day,  and  when  George 
Keith  made  a  schism  in  the  Quaker  camp,  it  Was 
Jennings  who  denounced  him  and  upheld  the 
action  of  his  American  co-religionists  at  the 
notable  trial  in  London  (1694).  Upon  his  return 
to  America  he  again  made  his  home  in  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  but  frequently  went  on  preaching  tours 
through  the  Quaker  districts  of  the  other  Col- 
onies. He  became  Speaker  of  the  local  House  and 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  recall  of  the 
onpopular  British  Governor,  Lord  Combury,  and 
in  establishing  order  in  the  civil  government  of 
West  Jersey. 


JEN'NINOS,  Sabah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
(1660-1744).  Wife  of  John  Churchill,  Duke  of 
Marlborough  (q.v.).  She  was  bom  May  29,  1660, 
the  daughter  of  Richard  Jennings.  She  entered 
the  household  of  Mary  of  Modena,  the  second 
Duchess  of  York,  while  still  young,  and  became 
an  attendant  of  the  Princess  Anne  (later  Queen 
Anne).  Anne  was  an  amiable  but  weak  woman, 
and  she  was  soon  under  the  complete  control  of 
the  beautiful  and  imperious  Sarah  Jennings. 
About  1676  John  Churchill  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  they  were  married  two  years  later.  By 
her  influence  over  Anne  she  was  of  great  assist- 
ance to  her  husband's  career;  but  this  was  also 
cut  short  by  her  quarrels  with  Queen  Anne, 
arising  through  the  favor  the  latter  showed  to 
Mrs.  Masham  (q.v.).  About  the  beginning  of 
1711  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  dismissed 
from  all  her  offices.  Thereafter  her  life  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  a  series  of  quarrels  and 
lawsuits  with  friends  and  relatives.  She  died 
October  18,  1744.  There  is  an  interesting  cor- 
respondence in  existence  which  she  and  Queen 
Anne  carried  on  under  the  pseudonyms  of  Mrs. 
Freeman  and  Mrs.  Morley,  respectively.  Con- 
sult Murray,  Letters  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough (London,  1875). 

JENSEN,  y6n's5n,  Adolf  (1837-79).  A  Ger- 
man song  composer,  bom  in  KSnigsberg.  Ho 
studied  a  short  time  under  Ehlert  and  Marpurg, 
but  was  chiefly  self-taught.  He  traveled  and 
taught  in  Russia' to  secure  funds  for  further 
study,  and  after  his  return  was  conductor  at  the 
Posen  City  Theatre.  He  lived  in  Copenhagen  for 
two  years  in  order  to  be  near  Niels  Gade,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Kunigsberg.  From  1866  to 
1868  he  taught  at  Tausig's  school  in  Berlin. 
While  here  his  health  gradually  failed,  compel- 
ling him  to  retire  to  Dresden,  then  to  Gratz,  and 
finally  to  Baden-Baden,  where  he  died  of  con- 
sumption. He  was  a  gifted  and  poetical  writer 
of  Lieder  in  the  genre  of  Schumann  and  Franz, 
and  ranks  little  below  those  composers.  His  pub- 
li."hed  songs,  which  have  been  very  successful  in 
the  United  States,  number  about  160,  and  include 
Der  Ungenannten,  six  love  songs  after  Geibel; 
six  Liebcslieder;  Dolorosa,  six  poems  by  Cha- 
misso;  Oaudeamus,  twelve  songs  for  bass;  and 
some  instrumental  music,  especially  for  the  piano. 
His  unfinished  opera,  Turandot,  was  completed 
by  W.  Kienzl. 

JENSEN,  Peteb  (1861—).  A  German  Ori- 
entalist, bom  in  Bordeaux.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Semitic  and  Hittite  archeology 
and  became  professor  of  Semitic  philology  at  the 
University  of  Marburg.  Among  his  publications 
are  Kosmologie  der  Babylonier  (1890)  and  Bit- 
titer  und  Armenier  (1898). 

JENSEN,  WlLHELM  (1837 — ).  A  German 
novelist,  bom  at  Heiligenhafen  in  Holstein. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Kiel,  Wttrzburg,  and 
Breslau,  and  lived  later  at  Munich  and  Stutt- 
gart, where  he  edited,  from  1868,  the  Schu^abische 
Tolkszeitung ;  at  Flensburg,  where  he  edited  the 
Norddeutsche  ZeitMnsi(  1869-72)  ;  at  Kiel,  at  Frei- 
burg in  Breisgau,  and,  after  1888,  in  Munich. 
His  earlier  stories,  for  instance  Die  braune  Erica 
(1868)  and  Eddystone  (1872),  were  prose  idyls 
admirable  in  their  descriptions  of  country  scenes. 
Urban  and  higher  social  life  then  attracted  him, 
and  with  In  der  Fremde  (1887)  he  seemed  to  be 
emulating  the   French   Bourget.     Later  be   re- 
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turned  to  his  earlier  maimer,  e.g.  in  Im  Ztoing 
vnd  Bonn  (1892),  a  story  of  the  Black  Forest, 
scenes  from  which  he  described  admirably  in  the 
well-illustrated  Der  Schwarzviald  {3d  ed.,  Berlin, 
1901).  His  work  is  characterized  by  original- 
ity of  fancy  and  emotional  scenic  description. 
Jensen  published  the  poems  Fot»  Morgen  eum 
Abend  and  Oesammelte  Oediehte  (1897).  His 
books,  which  contain  several  dramas,  numbered 
in  1902  sbcty-flve  volumes. 

JEMTYNB,  jen^nz,  Soamk  (1704-87).  An 
English  author.  He  was  bcm  in  London,  and  was 
educated  at  Saint  John's  C!oIlege,  Cambridge,  but 
left  before  he  had  completed  his  course.  Ue  first 
attracted  attention  by  writing,  shortly  after 
leaving  Cambridge,  a  poem  entitled  The  Art  of 
Dancing  (1727).  He  sat  almost  continuously  in 
Parliament  from  1742  to  1780,  and  in  1755  was 
appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
A  man  of  wealth  and  leisure,  he  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  literary  people,  and  acquired  a 
reputation,  wholly  undeserved,  as  a  wit  and 
■writer.  The  metaphysical  speculations,  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  his  work  consisted,  were 
absurdly  shallow  and  illogical;  and  his  style, 
although  considered  by  many  critics  during  his 
life  as  a  model  of  elegance  and  lucidity,  was 
wordy  and  turgid.  Contemporary  opinion,  how- 
e\er,  was  not  by  any  means  unanimously  in  his 
favor,  and  his  book  entitled  A  Free  Enquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil  (1757)  was  the 
subject  of  one  of  l)r.  Johnson's  most  scathing 
and  brilliant  criticisms  in  the  Literary  Magazine. 
His  best  known  work  was  his  View  of  the  Internal 
Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion  { 1776),  which 
reached  a  tenth  edition  by  1795,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  several  Continental  languages.  He  also 
published  a  collectirai  of  Poems  (1752)  ;  Disquisi- 
tion.t  on  Several  Subjects  (1782)  ;  and  Thoughts 
on  Parliamentary  Reform  (1784).  His  collected 
Works  were  published  in  1790. 

JEOPABDT  (from  OF.  jeu  parti,  divided 
game,  even  chance,  IfL.  jocus  partiius,  even 
chance,  from  Lat.  jocus,  jest,  game,  and  partiius, 
p.p.  of  partire,  to  divide,  from  pars,  part;  in- 
fluenced by  popular  etymology  with  OF.,  Fr.  jeu 
perdu,  lost  game).  In  law,  peril  incurred  by 
legal  process.  The  fifth  amendment  to  our 
Federal  Constitution  declares  that  no  person 
shall  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb.  A  similar  pro- 
vision is  found  in  our  various  State  constitutions. 
X,ike  most  of  our  constitutional  guarantees  of 
protection  to  the  individual,  this  is  but  a  re- 
enactment  of  a  common-law  rule ;  one  which  was 
enforceable  under  the  plea  of  autrefoit  acquit 
(q.v.).  It  is  said  that  the  phrase  'jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb'  referred  originally  to  the  hazard 
of  a  party  to  a  trial  by  battle  (q.v.).  At  pres- 
ent, however,  it  denotes  the  risk  imposed  upon 
one  who  is  subjected  to  a  strictly  criminal  prose- 
cution. The  constitutional  provision  does  not 
apply  to  a  defendant  in  a  civil  action. 

As  to  the  question,  at  what  stage  of  a  criminal 
prosecution  the  accused  is  put  in  jeopardy  to 
which  he  shall  not  be  subjected  a  second  time, 
the  answers  are  not  uniform.  The  great-  weight 
of  authority  supports  the  view  that  "a  person 
is  in  jeopardy  when  he  is  put  upon  trial,  before 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  upon  an  in- 
dictment (q.v.)  or  information  (q.v.),  which  is 
sufficient  in<  form   and  substance   to   sustain  a 


conviction,  and  a  jury  has  been  impaneled  and 
sworn  to  tiy  him."  He  then  stands  before  the 
jurors  as  his  judges,  and  if  he  is  charged  with  a 
capital  crime,  his  life  is  in  their  hands.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  he  is  acquitted  by  them,  or  if  they 
are  discharged  by  the  court  without  his  consent, 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  such  as  the 
sickness  or  death  of  a  juror,  the  constitutional 
provision  applies,  and  he  is  not  liable  to  a  second 
prosecution.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  or  the  indictment 
were  fatally  defective,  or  if  the  prisoner,  after 
conviction,  secured  its  reversal,  the  provision 
does  not  protect  him  from  another  trial.  Con- 
sult Cooley,  General  Principles  of  Constitutional 
Law  (Boston,  1900). 

JEPHSON,  j6f'son,  RoBBBT  (1736-1803).  An 
Irish  poet  and  playwright,  who  was  a  soldier  in 
early  life.  He  rose  to  l^  an  infantry  captain,  but 
retired  on  half  pay  about  1763,  and  lived  for  the 
four  following  years  in  England,  where  he  be- 
came friendly  with  Garrick,  Goldsmith,  Johnson, 
Burke,  Reynolds,  Townshend,  Bumey,  and  other 
lights  in  the  literary,  dramatic,  and  artistic  firma- 
ment. He  was  always  popular  because  of  his 
Irish  wit  and  social  temperament;  his  plays  were 
successfully  produced  in  London,  and  after  his 
return  to  Dublin  he  was  master  of  the  viceregal 
horse  for  many  years  and  member  of  the  national 
Parliament  (1793).  His  tragedies  are:  Braganza 
(Drury  Lane,  1775)  ;  The  Lo/w  of  Lombardy 
(1779)  ;  The  Count  of  Jfarbonne  (Covent  Garden, 
1781)  ;  Julia,  or  the  Italian  Lover  (Drury  Lane, 
1787)  ;  Conspiracy  (Drury  Lane,  1796)  ;  and  his 
comic  operas.  The  Hotel,  or  the  Servant  with  Two 
Masters  (1784)  ;  Campaign,  or  Love  in  the  East 
Indies  (Covent  Garden,  1785)  ;  and  the  farce  Tico 
Strings  to  Your  Bow  (Covent  Garden.  1791). 
He  published  also  in  verse  Roman  Portraits 
(1794),  and  a  satire  on  the  French  Revolution 
called  The  Confessions  of  Jacques  Baptiste  Cou- 
tcau  (1794). 

JSPHTHAH  (Heb.  Tiphthih,  he,  i.e.  Yah- 
weh,  opens,  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  'grants 
victory').  A  Gileadite,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Israel.  The  story  of  his  career,  according  to 
Judges  xi.-xii.,  is  as  follows:  He  was  a  bastard, 
and,  being  driven  from  home  by  his  brothers, 
became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  brigands.  When 
the  Ammonites  oppressed  Israel,  the  Gileadites 
appealed  to  Jephthah  for  aid.  He  rebuked  them 
for  coming  to  him  only  because  in  distress,  but 
agreed  to  help  them  on  condition  that,  if  success- 
ful, he  should  remain  their  leader.  Accordingly 
he  went  forth  to  battle  against  the  Ammonites, 
first  vowing  to  offer  to  Yahweh  in  case  of  success 
whatever  should  come  to  meet  him  from  the  door 
of  his  house  on  his  return.  He  overcame  the 
Ammonites,  routing  them  entirely.  On  his  return 
home  his  daughter,  his  only  child,  came  forth  out 
of  the  house,  the  first  one  to  meet  him.  Being  told 
of  her  father's  vow  she  agreed  to  its  fulfillment, 
and  Jephthah  "did  with  her  according  to  his 
vow"  (Judges  xi.  39).  Her  fate  was  afterwards 
bewailed  by  the  daughters  of  Israel  four  days 
every  year  (ih.  39-40).  The  Ephraimites  picked 
a  quarrel  with  Jephthah,  because  he  had  not 
asked  them  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  Am- 
monites (cf.  Jud.  viii.  1).  A  combat  ensued  and 
Jephthah  was  victorious.  The  story  goes  that, 
with  his  Gileadite  forces,  he  held  the  fords 
against  the  Ephraimites  and  put  to  death  every 
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fagittTe  vho  betrayed  hia  Ephraimitic  origin  by 
his  inability  to  pronounce  his  sfc  sound,  saying 
'libboleth'  for  'sbiibboletb.'  Jephtfaah's  judgeship 
lasted  for  six  years,  and  on  his  death  he  was 
buried  in  Gilead. 

The  story  of  Jephthah,  when  critically  studied, 
reieals  a  curious  mixture  of  myth  and  uncertain 
tradition.  By  general  agreement  among  critics, 
the  interview  between  Jephthah  and  the  King  of 
tile  Ammonites  (Judges  xi.  12-28)  is  regarded  as 
unhistorical,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the 
section  in  question  refers  to  the  Moabites.  In  the 
above  account  of  Jephthah,  therefore,  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  it.  But  there  are  other  prob- 
lems more  difficult  to  solve.  The  account  of  the 
quarrel  of  the  Ephraimites  with  Jephthah  is  so 
similar  to  an  incident  in  the  career  of  Uideon 
(Judges  viii.  1-3)  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  the  incident  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Jephthah.  The  authenticity  of  the  Shib- 
boleth incident  also  has  been  questioned  by  the 
critics.  The  incident  with  Jephthah's  daughter 
rests  presumably  upon  some  actual  occurrence  of 
child-sacrifice ;  but  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  told 
is  an  attempt  to  account  for  a  four  days'  festival 
celebrated  annually  in  Gilead  and  elsewhere  in 
Palestine,  a  feature  of  which  was  weeping  by 
women.  This  festival  is,  without  much  question, 
that  of  Tammuz  (q.v.) — the  young  god  who  is 
slain  by  a  cruel  goddess,  and  for  whom  the  women 
(as  the  official  mourners  in  the  Orient,  ancient 
and  modem )  sing  dirges.  This  festival,  we  know 
from  Eaekiel  (viii.  14),  was  observed  by  Hebrews 
till  a  comparatively  late  date.  There  remains 
Jephthah's  conflict  with  the  Ammonites ;  and  since 
this  account  contains  an  incident,  as  above  pointed 
out,  which  confuses  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  it  • 
U  clear  that  the  later  Hebrew  writers  did  not 
have  any  very  definite  knowledge  of  Jephthah's 
career.  His  name  remained  in  the  memory  of  his 
people  as  a  liberator  from  oppression  by  an 
enemy,  but  who  the  enemy  was — whether  Moab- 
ites or  Ammonites — appears  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. Consult  the  commentaries  on  Judges 
bv  Moore  and  Budde.  and  the  Hebrew  histories 
of  Stade.  Gutbe,  Wellhausen,  Kittel,  etc. 

JEPHTHAH.  The  last  oratorio  of  Handel 
(  1751 ) ,  composed  just  before  his  blindness. 

JEQinTIKHOKHA,  zha'k*-t*-nyO'ny*,  or 
Rio  Gbanim:  do  Bclmonte.  A  river  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Brazil,  rising  in  the  Serra  do 
Espinhaco.  in  the  Province  of  Minas  Geraes,  south- 
west of  the  town  of  Diamantina.  It  flows  north- 
east, falling  into  the  Atlantic  at  Belmonte,  200 
milef*  south  of  Bahia  (Map:  Brazil,  J  7).  Its 
length  is  estimated  at  over  500  miles.  The  upper 
course,  flowing  through  a  mountainous  country,  is 
very  rapid  and  forms  a  number  of  cataracts,  one 
of  which,  the  Satto  Grande,  has  been  compare«i 
with  Niagara.  Its  lower  course  is  through  a 
flat  country,  where  it  is  navigable  for  light  ves- 
sels for  about  60  miles. 

JEAASBX,  yer-zhn'b<^k.  Fhantisek  ( l»36- 
93).  A  Bohemian  dramatist  bom  at  Sobotka, 
and  educated  in  theology  and  philology  at  Leit- 
meritz  and  at  Prague.  "  He  lived  in  the  latter 
city,  where  he  taught  school  and  was  prominent 
in  journalism  n«  editor  of  Pokrok.  and  in  politics 
as  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Diet  and  the  Aus- 
trian Reichsrat.  His  dramas,  all  of  unusual 
tMhnical  merit,  include:  Hana  (1858);  St^to- 
flak    (1850);   Veselohra   (1861);    Cesty    vefef- 


n4ho  mitileni  (1866)  ;  Blniebnik  iviho  p4na 
(1870),  a  powerful  social  play  dealing  with  the 
conflict  between  intellect  and  capital;  ;8yi» 
ilovika  (1878),  an  historical  play;  and  Zdvist 
( 1885) ,  portraying  Bohemia  in  the  time  of  Podie- 
brad.  He  also  wrote  a  valuable  history  of  early 
romantic  poetry,  Btard  doba  romantiidUko 
lumictvi  (1884). 

JERBA,  j6r^&,  or  OESBI.  An  island  olT  the 
eastern  coast  of  Tunis,  Africa,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Cabes.  It  lies  very  close  to  the  mainland  and 
occupies  an  area  of  400  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
natives  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
and  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  woolen  fabrics. 
Population,  in  1896,  45,000,  consisting  largely 
of  Berbers.  There  are  on  the  island  some  Ro- 
man remains  and  an  old  Spanish  castle.  The 
chief  town  is  Humt  Suk,  with  a  population  of 
3000.  Jerba  is  the  ancient  Meninx,  the  island  of 
the  lotus-eaters.  It  has  been  occupied  by  the 
French  since  1881. 

JEBBO'A,  or  OEBSOA  (from  Ar.  yarba', 
flesh  of  the  back  and  loins,  oblique  descending 
muscle  jerboa ;  so  called  from  the  great  muscular 
development  of  the  hind  legs).  A  small  rodent 
of  the  genus  Dipus  and  family  Dipodids,  related 
to  rats  and  mice,  and  remarkable  for  its  kanga- 
roo-like characteristics.  ( See  Plate  of  Mice  ani> 
Jebboas.)  In  true  jerboas  the  fore  legs,  more 
used  as  hands  than  as  feet,  arc  very  small  and 
have  five  toes,  while  the  hind  limbs  are  exces- 
sively long  and  strong,  and  have  only  three  toes, 
of  which  the  middle  (Hid)  is  prolonged.  The 
tail  is  long,  cylindrical,  covered  with  short  hair, 
and  tufted  at  the  end.  The  jerboas  are  inhabi- 
tants of  sandy  deserts  and  wide  grassy  plains  in 
Asia  and  in  Eastern  Europe  and  North  Africa. 
They  are  burrowing  animals,  nocturnal,  and  feed 
upon  roots,  seeds,  herbage,  insects,  birds'  eggs,  and 
the  like,  and  where  numerous  greatly  damage  the 
grain  crops.  Tlieir  great  legs  enable  them  to 
flee  from  danger  in  enormous  leaps,  but  when 
undisturbed  they  walk  upright,  one  foot  after 
the  other,  and  do  not  hop  like  a  kangaroo.  They 
hibernate  in  the  colder  countries,  but  do  not  lay 
up  stores  as  do  many  mice.  The  best  known 
species  is  Dipus  JEgypticus,  of  the  Xorth  .African 
plains.  It  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  long  be- 
sides the  tail,  which   is  longer  than  the  body. 

Another  group  of  jerboas,  principally  Asiatic, 
is  distinguished  by  having  five  toes  on  the  hind 
feet,  and  includes  the  alacdaga  (Alactaga  decu- 
mana),  an  animal  as  large  as  a  rat  and  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  animals  of  the  Kirgheez 
steppes.  Several  lesser  species  of  the  same  genus 
exist,  and  the  great  Siberian  jumping  rabbit 
of  the  genus  Euehoreutes  is  another  relative. 
Finally,  the  familiar  jumping  mouse  (q.v.)  of 
the  United  States  is  one  of  this  family,  as  also 
are  the  rat-like  rodents  of  Northern  Europe  and 
Asia  of  the  genus  Sminthus,  whose  legs  are  all 
of  nearly  equal  length,  and  whose  habits  are 
arboreal.  These  more  regular  forms  are  supposed 
to  have  least  departed  from  the  ancestral  type. 
Consult  Blanford's  books  upon  the  zoology  of 
India,  Persia,  and  Abyssinia. 

JEBDAK,  jfr'dnn,  Wn-tiAM  (1782-18fl<».  A 
I-ondon  journalist  of  Scottish  birth.  He  left 
Kelso,  his  native  place,  for  a  writer's  office  in 
Edinburgh,  but  by  1806  had  gone  to  the  metrop- 
olis  to   engage   in   newspaper  work,   and  made 
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Limself  famous,  a  few  years  later,  as  the  reporter 
who  laid  first  hold  upon  Spencer  Perceval's 
a»sassin  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  contributor  to  and  editor  of  various 
journals,  and  from  1817  to  1850  was  connected 
with  the  Literary  Oazette,  first  as  editor  and 
shareholder,  then  as  sole  owner  from  1842.  His 
intimate  association  with  the  leading  literary 
men  of  his  time  makes  interesting  reading  of  his 
reminiscences  and  Autobiography  (4  vols.,  1862- 
53) ,  supplemented  by  Hen  I  Have  Knoicn  ( 1866) . 
Jerdan  helped  to  establish  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  (1821),  and  was  always  popular  with 
.  his  brother  authors,  who  presented  him  with  a 
testimonial  upon  his  retirement  in  1853,  when 
the  Goreri)ment  gave  him  a  pension  of  £100. 

JES'EMI'AD.  A  sarcastic  expression,  applied 
derisively  to  stories  or  speeches  containing  ac- 
counts or  prophecies  of  misfortunes,  either  very 
much  exaggerated  or  purely  imaginary.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  lamentations  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  (q.v.). 

JEB'EKI'AH  (Heb.  Tirmeyih,  TirmeyOha, 
Yahweh  casts,  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  'ap- 
points'). One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets. He  was  the  son  of  Hilkiah  and  a  member 
of  a  priestly  family  dwelling  at  Anathoth  near 
Jerusalem.  While  the  earliest  references  to  him 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  not  older  than  the 
second  century  B.C.,  still  it  is  possible,  from  a 
study  of  his  discourses  in  the  book  that  bears 
his  name,  to  -follow  the  general  course  of  his 
career.  The  date  of  his  birth  may  be  fixed  ap- 
proximately at  about  B.C.  650,  since  we  know 
that  in  b.c  625  he  came  forward  into  public 
notice.  Tlie  beginning  of  his  activity,  therefore,  ' 
is  almost  coincident  with  the  promulgation  of 
the  Deuteronomic  code  (sec  Deuteronomy) 
under  Josiah.  The  adoption  of  this  code  marke<l 
the  triumph  of  Yahwism.  Jeremiah's  complete 
sympathy  with  this  code,  which  established 
among  other  things  the  centralization  of  Yahweh- 
worship  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  Is  indicated 
by  the  numerous  references  to  it  in  the  discourses 
of  the  prophet.  Whether  or  not  there  was  a 
local  cult  at  Anathoth,  to  which  Jeremiah  may 
at  one  time  have  been  attached,  it  is  certain  that 
after  B.C.  620  the  prophet's  home  was  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  that  he  remained  there  till  the  capture 
of  the  city.  Unlike  Habakkuk,  who  hails  the 
new  Chaldean  power  with  joy,  Jeremiah  sees 
in  it  the  instrument  of  Yahweh's  WTath  to  punish 
Jiidah  as  he  had  punished  Israel.  The  death  of 
Josiah  at  Megiddo  in  608,  which  threw  the 
country  into  confusion,  may  have  led  to  a  reac- 
tion against  the  religious  reforms  instituted  by 
the  King,  and  which  by  his  tragic  deoth  were 
demonstrated  to  be  futile  in  averting  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Yahweh.  Jeremiah  develops  into  a 
prophet  of  gloom  and  woe,  declaring  that  neither 
prayers  nor  sacrifices  will  ovail  to  ward  off  the 
coming  disaster,  and  that  even  the.  temple  of 
Yahweh  may  be  wiped  out,  as  a  punishment  for 
the  long  period  of  defection  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  refrain  which  sounds  throughout 
his  discourse  is  'too  late.'  When  the  end  came 
Jeremiah  counseled  submission  to  Babylonian 
authority.  He  deprecated,  as  did  Josiah  (q.v.), 
reliance  upon  Eg>-pt,  and  he  did  not  favor  the 
attempt  of  Zedekiah  to  throw  off  the  Babylonian 
yoke.  In  assuming  this  attitude  Jeremiah  was 
guided    by    his    stern    but    profound    conviction 


that  the  people  of  Yahweh  had  been  guilty  and 
must  suffer  the  consequences.  Naturally  such 
a  position  rendered  him  exceedingly  unpopular. 
He  was  denounced  as  manifesting  lack  of  patriot- 
ism, and  no  doubt  endured  much  suffering  and 
persecution,  even  though  the  accounts  of  his 
martyrdom  were  subsequently  exaggerated.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  b.c.  586  he  went 
to  Egypt,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  statement 
embodied  in  the  editorial  revision  of  his  utter- 
ances (chap,  xliii.  6,  7). 

JEBEHIAH,  Book  of.  The  second  of  the 
four  major  prophets.  The  Book  of  Jeremiah, 
while  not  as  complex  in  its  structure  as  that 
of  Isaiah  (q.v.),  nevertheless  is  believed  by 
critics  to  be  a  composite  production,  consisting 
of  several  independent  series  of  documents  as- 
cribed to  Jeremiah,  which  have  been  combined 
by  a  series  of  editions  into  a  fictitious  unit  by 
means  of  historical  narratives  introduced  as 
illustrations  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  discourses  were  delivered  and  the  conditions 
to  which  they  refer.  In  the  book  itself,  Baruch 
(q.v.)  is  introduced  as  the  secretary  to  whom 
Jeremiah  dictates  discourses  (chap,  xxxvi.,  4 
sqq.),  but  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  that  Baruch  produced  the  Book  of  Jere- 
miah. Indeed,  the  proportion  of  discourses  in 
the  book  that  can  with  definiteness  be  ascribed  to 
Jeremiah  is  not  large,  and  it  is  quite  unlikely 
that  we  have  a  single  discourse  preserved  in  the 
form  in  which  Jeremiah  delivered  it.  In  its 
present  form,  the  book  is  a  compilation  intended 
chiefiy  to  illustrate  the  religious  and  political 
conditions  m  Palestine  during  the  last  decades 
of  the  Judean  kingdom.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
narrative  and  prophecies  with  poetical  frag- 
ments, portions  of  psalms,  elegies,  and  gnomic 
poems  interspersed. 

The  compilation  may  be  divided  into  seven 
smaller  collections,  and  it  would  seem  that  each 
of  these  collections  once  had  an  independent 
existence:  (1)  Chapters  i.-xx.;  (2)  xsi.-xxiv.; 
(3)  XXV.,  xlvi.-li.;  (4)  xxvi.-xxix.;  (5)  xxx.- 
xxxiii.;  (6)  xxxiv.-xxxix., xlv. ;  (7)  xl.-xliv.  Chap- 
ter lii.  is  an  appendix  derived  from  II.  Kings 
xxv.  The  compilation  of  none  of  these  collections 
can  be  earlier  than  the  third  century,  for  in  all 
of  them  are  references  to  events  that  carry  us 
considerably  beyond  the  days  of  Nehemiah.  From 
the  thirtieth  chapter  on.  the  genuinely  Jeremianic 
utterances  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  The 
entire  group  of  oracles  against  the  nations  (chap- 
ters xlvi.-li.)  belongs  to  the  Persian  period,  and 
some  of  the  oracles  may  even  be  as  late  as  the 
Asmoneans.  The  chief  utterances  of  Jeremiah 
ore  to  be  found  accordingly  in  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  divisions,  but  in  all  cases  they  have 
been  amplified  and  in  part  adapted  to  later  con- 
ditions. The  aim  of  the  series  of  writers  in  thus 
producing  smaller  or  larger  collections  of  Jere- 
mianic utterances,  with  historical  introductions 
and  with  additions  of  all  kinds,  was  the  same 
that  actuated  the  compilers  who  gradually  pro- 
duced the  Book  of  Isaiah,  namely,  to  furnish 
food  for  religious  thought,  and,  above  all,  con- 
solation to  the  pious  circles  of  the  struggling 
Jewish  community  in  Jerusalem.  The  sufferings 
of  this  community,  first  harassed  by  Persian 
rulers,  and  then  forced  to  submit  to  Greek 
supremacy,  were  looked  upon  as  a  continuous 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  past,  under  the 
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theory  which  had  developed,  that  the  entire 
religious  history  from  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
to  the  downfall  of  the  two  kingdoms  represented, 
with  few  exceptions,  a  defection  from  the  law 
of  Yahweh  as  given  to  the  people  at  Sinai 
through  Moses.  But  it  was  also  held  that  the 
obser\-ance  of  the  law  which  had  been  adopted 
through  the  influence  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
would  surely  secure  for  the  people  again  the 
favor  of  their  God,  and  hence  the  gloomy  pro- 
phecies of  the  past  were  so  shaped  as  to  justify 
this  hope  and  a  bright  outlook  for  the  future. 
Jeremiah  naturally  appealed  to  the  pious  writers 
as  a  type  of  tho  true  prophet,  uncompromising 
in  his  "fidelity  <o  Yahweh,  full  of  deep  love  for 
his  people,  and  yet  denouncing  them,  though  with 
a  bleeding  heart.  The  sad  days  that  set  in  soon 
after  Xehemiah's  departure  from  Jerusalem,  and 
continued  almost  without  interruption  till  the 
uprising  of  the  Maccabees,  prompted  the  pious 
to  the  study  of  Jeremiah,  and  it  is  ther  result  of 
this  study  in  the  form  peculiar  to  those  days 
that  led  to  the  production  of  Jeremianic  collec- 
tions of  sternly  religious  but  also  consolatory 
discourses — ^based  in  part  upon  real  or  supposed 
utterances  of  Jeremiah — which,  however,  were 
used  more  in  the  manner  of  texts  requiring  and 
siig^sting  amplification  and  interpretation.  The 
Book  of  Jeremiah  is  thus  an  important  source 
lor  the  internal  history  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  in  part  for  the  political  history  during  the 
centuries  intervening  between  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah and  the  uprising  of  the  people  against 
(Jreek  rule  under  the  lead  of  the  Maccabees. 

BiBUOCRAPHT.  Consult  the  commentaries  of 
Ewald,  KeiljGraf.  Paj-ne  Smith,  Giesebrecht,Orel- 
li,  Cheyne,  and  Bennett,  and  the  Old  Testament 
Introductions  of  Driver,  Kuenen,  Bleek-Wellhau- 
w»n,  Kautzsch,  and  Piepenbring ;  also  Duhm,  The- 
olofiie  der  Propheten  (Bonn,  1875)  ;  Marti,  Der 
Prophet  Jeremia  von  Anatot  (Basel,  1889)  ; 
Chevne,  Jeremiah,  Hi»  Life  and  Times  (London, 
1888). 

JEBEKIAH,  Lament.vtions  of.  The  ifame 
given  in  the  English  Bible  to  a  short  book  placed 
immediately  after  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah. In  the  Hebrew  it  is  called  'Ekih  ('How,' 
the  first  word),  sometimes  also  A't»n5th( 'Dirges'), 
and  is  placed  among  the  Hagiographa.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  title  is  Qpr^m,  Thrfnoi,  a  translation  of 
Kin/ith.  The  book  consists  of  five  chapters,  which 
may  be  designated  as  so  many  elegies  or  dirges 
over  the  desolation  of  the  land,  the  exile  of  the 
people,  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple,  the 
fall  ,)f  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  writer's 
own  woes.  Properly  speaking,  only  chapters  i., 
ii.,  and  iv.  are  dirges,  bewailing  the  death  of 
the  .Je-wish  nation.  Chapter  iii.  deals  with  th<s 
affliction  of  the  people,  or  rather  of  the  pious 
section  of  the  community.  Chapter  v.  is  in  the 
form  of  a  prayer.  The'  elegies  are  in  poetical 
fcrni.  the  metre  of  the  first  four  being  that  com- 
monly employed  in  dirges  in  the  ancient  and 
modern  Orient — the  so-called  Kinah  strain.  Each 
wrse  member  is  divided  by  a  cssura  into  two 
unequal  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  the  longer; 
the  second  usually  presents  an  enforcement  oif 
the  thought  contained  in  the  first.  This  unequal 
proportion  between  the  two  parts  of  a  verse 
member  gives  to  the  lines  a  'limping'  character. 
In  chapters  i.  and  ii.  the  verses  consist  of  three 
members;  in  chapter  iii.  of  one  member;  in  chap- 
ter iv.  of  two  members.    The  metre  of  the  fifth 


poem  consists  of  three-toned  lines.  The  structure 
of  the  elegies  is  very  artificial.  The  first,  second, 
and  fourUi  each  contain  twenty-two  verses,  each 
verse  beginning  with  a  different  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  arranged  in  the  usual  order 
except  that  in  i.  and  iv.  the  seventeenth  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  according  to  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment (pe),  precedes  the  sixteenth  (ayin).  Chap- 
ter iii.  follows  the  same  arrangement  as  i.  and  iv. 
multiplied  by -3 — 66  verses  in  all.  Chapter  v. 
contains  twenty-two  verses,  but  their  initial  let- 
ters are  not  in  alphabetic  order. 

The  contents  of  the  five  elegies  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  (1)  Lamentation  over  the 
state  of  Jerusalem  after  the  people  had  been 
carried  captive;  its  sins  acknowledged  as  the  just 
cause  of  its  misfortimes;  Yahweh  approached 
with  penitence  as  the  only  source  of  help.  (2) 
The  destruction  of  the  city,  and  sufferings  of  its 
])eople  lamented ;  false  prophets  condemned ;  Yah- 
weh again  invoked  as  alone  able  to  save.  (3) 
Description  of  the  affliction  of  the  religious  com- 
munity under  the  type  of  a  single  individual,  as 
in  the  songs  of  the  'servant  of  Yahweh'  in  Isaiah 
(q.v.).  The  sufferings  are  regarded  as  just  pun- 
ishments, and  the  speaker  expresses  confidence 
in  Yah weh's  ultimate  compassion.  (4)  Lamenta- 
tion over  present  conditions  in  contrast  with 
former  prosperity;  all  misfortune  confessed  to 
be  the  result  of  transgression  and  sin.  (5)  4 
final  appeal  to  Yahweh;  the  calamities  of  the 
nation  again  recited;  the  sins  that  caused  them 
penitently  confessed;  and  Yahweh  entreated  to 
tum<»His  people  back  to  Himself  and  to  renew 
the  blessings  they  had  formerly  enjoyed.  The 
last  verse  contains  a  sentiment  that  was  con- 
sidered to  be  of  ill  omen,  and  hence  in  reading 
the  book  it  became  customary  to  repeat  the 
preceding  verse,  which  embodies  the  appeal  fm 
a  return  of  divine  grace.  ^ 

Concerning  the  authorship  and  date  of  the 
poems,  opinions  are  at  variance.  The  internal 
evidence  is  not  conclusive.  The  tradition  assign- 
ing the  entire  book  to  Jeremiah  may  be  traced 
to  the  Septuagint,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
not  all  manuscripts  contain  this  ascription.  The 
tradition  is  thought  by  some  to  be  based  upon 
the  late  statement  in  II.  Chron.  xxxv.  2.5  that 
Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  an  elegy  upon  Kin;» 
Josiah.  On  the  whole,  modem  scholars  reject 
Jeremiah's  authorship  of  the  book.  But  it  is 
freely  admitted  that  it  shows  influences  of  his 
style  and  thought.  Some  think  that  it  may  be 
the  work  of  a  contemporary  (or  contemporaries). 
Others  assign  a  later  date.  The  compositions 
are  evidently  specimens  of  the  elegiac  literature 
of  the  Hebrews  (or  Jews)  suggested  by  the 
national  catastrophe  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
post-exilic  community,  especially  during  the  first 
century  after  the  return  and  again  under  the 
Seleucidan  rule.  Some  critics  think  that  no 
two  poems  have  the  same  author,  and  the  most 
plausible  arrangement  with  respect  to  date  is 
ii.,  iv.,  i.,  v.,  iii.  Chapters  ii.  and  iv.  have  more 
in  common  than  any  of  the  others.  Comparison 
with  sentiments  in  the  Psalms  that  belong  to 
the  Inter  Persian  period  speaks  in  favor  of  plac- 
ing these  two  chapters  about  the  middle  of  th« 
fourth  century  B.C.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume 
a  long  interval  between  ii.  and  iv.  on  the  one  side 
and  i.  and  v.  on  the  other.  Chapter  iii.  may 
belong  to  the  age  of  Greek  supremacy. 

Consult  the  commentaries  of  Ewald,  NUgels- 
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bach,  Keil,  Payne,  Smith,  Cheyne,  Plumptre, 
and  especially  LOhr,  Die  Klagelieder  Jeremias 
(GOttingen,  1891-94).  For  the  metre,  consult 
Budde's  articles  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  alttesta- 
mentlicke  Wiaaensohaft  (1882-94),  and  in  the 
New  World  (March,  1893). 

J£BSMIAH,  Sbobt  Pbophect  of.  See 
Apocrypha,  section  on  Old  Teatamtnt. 

J^B^iMIE,  zhft'rft'me'.  A  port  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Uaiti,  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
southwest  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Haiti,  120 
miles  west  of  Port  au  Prince  ( Map :  West  Indies, 
K  5).  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
elder  Dumas.  It  has  a  poor  harbor.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a  United  States  consular  agent,  and 
exports  caoao.    Population,  5000. 

JEKEZ  S£  LA  FBONTEBA,  ua'r&th  d&  1& 
frdn-ta'rft,  or  Xebez.  A  famous  city  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Cadiz,  Spain,  situated  near  the  River 
Guadalete,  33  miles  by  rail,  and  14  miles  in  a 
straight  line  northeast  of  Cadiz  (Map:  Spain, 
B  4).  It  is  surrounded  by  extensive  vineyards, 
which  furnish  the  world-famous  sherry  *wine. 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
old  one  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  Moorish 
walls.  There  are  an  old  Moorish  castle,  several 
theatres,  and  a  bull-ring.  The  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  city  include  a  high  school,  schools 
of  law,  medicine,  and  agriculture,  a  literary  and 
scientific  society,  and  a  municipal  library  housed 
in  the  interesting  old  consistorial  palace.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city  is  the  convent 
of  La  Cartuja,  considered  the  grandest  architec- 
tural monument  of  the  province ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  fine  gardens,  the  entrance  to  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  large  triumphal  arch.  Among  the  chief 
objects  of  interest  in  the  town  are  the  immense 
wine-cellars  or  bodegas,  in  which  are  stored  large 
casks  of  sherry  and  other  wines,  which  are  ex- 
ported mostly  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  France.  Population,  in  1887,  61,708;  in  1900, 
00.846.  Jerez  was  once  a  Roman  colony,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century.  The  great  battle  in  which 
the  Saracens  overwhelmed  the  Visigoths  was 
fought  here  in  711.  In  1265  it  was  taken  by  Al- 
fonso X.  of  Castile. 

JEREZ  BE  IiOS  CABAIXEBOS,  dft  lAs  kH'- 
Bft-lyd'rds.  A  town  of  Southwestern  Spain  in  the 
Province  of  Badajoz,  15  miles  from  the  Portu- 
guese frontier.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  situated 
among  the  mountains  and  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  orange  groves.  It  has  two  theatres,  two  hos- 
pitals, and  a  bull-ring.  There  are  several  flour- 
mills  and  manufactures  of  leather,  soap,  and 
potter}'.  Population,  in  1900,  10,095.  Tlie  town 
is  supposed  to  have  boon  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians.  It  was  captured  from  the  Moors  by 
Alfonso  IX.  of  Le6n,  who  handed  it  over  to  the 
Knights  Templars,  whence  the  name  'Caballeros.' 

JEBFAIiCOir.    See  Gybfalcon. 

JERICHAU,  ya*'r*-Kou,  Jens  Adolf  (1816- 
83).  A  Dani.sh  sculptor,  bom  at  Assons  (Fiinen). 
He  studied  in  his  native  country,  and  then  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Thorwald- 
sen.  After  his  return  he  was  made  professor  at 
the  Academy  of  Copenhagen  (1849).  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  "Hercules  and  Hebe,"  "Penelope," 
"The  Panther  Hunter,"  "Adam  and  Eve  After  the 
Fall,"  "Christ,"  "David,"  and  the  monuments  to 
Oersted  and  -Andersen  at  Copenhagen. — His  wife, 
EuzABETH  Baumann    (1819-81),  bom  at  War- 


saw, Poland,  was  an  excellent  genre  painter,  and 
their  son,  Hasalo  (1852-V8),  bom  at  Copen- 
hagen, a  pupil  of  his  mother  and  afterwards  of 
BCnouville  in  Rome,  was  a  landscape  painter  of 
some  note. 

JEBICHO,  j6r^-k6.  An  ancient  city  of  Pales- 
tine, about  fifteen  miles  east-northeast  of  Jeru- 
salem. A  Canaanitish  city  existed  here  when 
the  Israelites  entered  Palestine,  and  Joshua  be- 
sieged, captured,  and  destroyed  it.  The  story 
of  the  attack  and  capture  are  given  in  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  chapters  ii.,  v.-vii.  Judging  from  the 
account  of  the  spoil,  the  city  must  have  been  very 
rich.  Joshua  is  said  to  have  pronounced  a  curse 
upon  whoever  should  rebuild  the  city  (vi.  26), 
which  was  disregarded  in  the  days  of  Ahab  (I. 
Kings  xvi.  34).  King  Zedekiah  was  captured  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  plains  of  Jericho  (II. 
Kings  XXV.  5).  Herod  showed  great  favor  to  the 
town  ( Josephus,  Wars,  i.  21,  9) .  It  was  probably 
not  far  from  Jericho  that  Jesus  was  baptized ;  as 
He  passed  through  the  city  on  a  later  occasion  He 
healed  blind  Bartimsus  (Mark  x.  46-52),  and 
it  was  there  that  Zacchteus  climbed  into  the  syca- 
more tree  to  see  the  Lord  (Luke  xix.  1-8). 
Vespasian  destroyed  the  city,  but  it  was  rebuilt. 
In  the  fourth  century  there  was  a  bishopric  there. 
After  periods  of  varying  prosperity,  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  town  sank  into  decay.  Jericho  was 
situated  in  an  extremely  fruitful  district,  yield- 
ing figs,  grapes,  balsam,  honey,  etc.  Josephus 
and  Strabo  speak  of  it  in  enthusiastic  terms.  It 
is  not  certain,  however,  that  the  reference  to  it 
as  the  city  of  palm-trees  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3;  II. 
Chron.  xxviii.  15)  is  correct.  It  is  represented 
today  by  a  miserable  village  of  scarcely  300  in- 
habitants, called  Er-Riha.  This  village,  how- 
ever, is  not  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  biblical  city, 
which  is  represented  by  a  mound  still  unexca- 
vated  called  Tell  es-Sultan,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant.  Near  this  mound  is  a  copious 
spring,  Ain  es-Sultan,  which  is  pointed  out  as 
the  water  healed  by  Elisha  (II.  Kings  ii.  19-22). 
The  hill  Karantal  northwest  of  the  village  is  the 
traditional  place  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus. 
There  are  many  hermits'  caves  and  chapels  there. 
Numerous  ruins  supposed  to  belong  to  Roman 
times  are  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Er-Riha. 
Consult  George  Adam  Smith,  Ui»torical  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Holy  Land  (London,  1897). 

JEBICHO,  BOSE  OP.  A  Syrian  cruciferous 
plant.    See  Rose  of  Jericho. 

JEBEED  BEEE  (Chile-in  charqui,  dried 
beef).  Beef  preserved  by  drj'ing  in  the  sun.  It 
is  of  Chilean  origin,  although  now  made  in  large 
quantities  in  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  other 
parts  of  South  jimpriea,  where  the  vast  droves 
of  cattle  on  the  prairies  are  available  for  the 
purpose. 

JEBKEB.    The  river  chub.    See  CnUB. 

JEB'OBO'AK  I.  (Heb.  TdraVam,  probably 
Amm  fights).  The  first  king  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Israel  (c.937-915  B.C.).  He  was  the  son  of  Nebat 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  had  charge,  under 
King  Solomon,  of  the  house  of  Jo.-seph.  He  con- 
spired against  Solomon,  but  failed  in  his  venture, 
and  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Egypt  (I.  Kings  xi. 
26-40).  The  details  of  the  movement,  which  was 
probably  instigated  by  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
north  under  .Judean  rule,  are  not  furnished. 
The  incident  of  the  prophet  Ahijah  (I.  Kings  zi. 
29-39)    is  thought  by  critics  to  be  a  legendary 
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embellishiuent.  On  the  death  of  Solomon,  Jerobo- 
am returned  from  Egypt  and  took  the  lead  in 
another  revolt  at  Shecbem.  Formal  demands 
were  made  of  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  to 
reduce  the  taxes  and  otherwise  change  the  policy 
adopted  by  his  father.  Rehoboam  naturally  re- 
fused, and  the  northern  tribe  seceded,  Jeroboam 
becoming  King  of  Israel  (I.  Kings  xii.  2-20). 
Wars  between  Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam  and  his 
successor,  Abijam,  were  frequent  (I.  Kings  xiv. 
30;  XV.  7).  The  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Kings, 
writing  from  the  exilic  point  of  view,  which  rec- 
o^zed  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  as  the  only  le- 
gitimate centre  of  Yahweh-worship,  represents 
Jeroboam  as  fearing  defection  if  the  people  con- 
tinued to  journey  to  Jerusalem  for  worship,  and 
for  this  reason  he  set  up  a  cult  of  his  own  at 
Bethel,  and  at  Dan  (I.  Kings  xii.  26-33).  It  is 
the  opinion  of  scholars  at  present,  however,  that 
as  a  nutter  of  fact  the  idea  of  centralization  of 
worship  in  one  place  did  not  exist  at  this  time, 
and  the  northern  tribes  naturally  recognized 
Bethel  and  Dan  (q.v.)  as  they  did  other  sanctu- 
aries of  the  north  as  suitable  places  of  worship. 
At  these  places  a  yearly  harvest  festival  was 
celebrated  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth 
month,  and  Yahweh  was  worshiped  under  the 
form  of  a  golden  or  gilded  image  of  a  bull.  See 
GoLOEX  Cait. 

JEBOBOAM  II.  King  of  Israel  (c.782-741 
B.C.).  He  was  the  son  of  Joash  or  Jehoash, 
third  Kuig  of  the  Jehu  dynasty.  The  account 
of  his  reign  <II.  Kings  xiv.  23-29)  is  exceedingly 
brief,  but  shows  that  he  was  a  warrior  who  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  the  prestige  of  his  kingdom 
and  regaining  from  the  ruler  of  Aram  regions 
lost  by  his  predecessors.  Whether,  however,  he 
actually  secured  control  of  Damascus  and  Ha- 
math,  as  is  stated,  is  doubtful.  If  he  did  so, 
it  must  have  been  with  the  help  and  connivance  of 
Assyria.  The  ministry  of  Amos  and  Hosea  falls 
in  Jeroboam's  reign,  which  must  in  every  respect 
have  been  an  eventful  one. 

JSBOXE',  Jeboue  Klapka  (1850—).  An 
English  humorist,  bom  at  Walsall,  Staffordshire, 
May  2,  1850.  He  was  educated  at  the  Philological 
School,  Marylebone.  As  a  young  man  he  was  for 
a  time  a  clerk  in  a  railroad  office,  and  later  an 
actor  at  Ast  ley's  Theatre,  London,  and  in  the 
provincial  cities.  He  subsequently  became  in  turn 
a  journalist,  a  teacher,  a  shorthand  writer,  and  a 
lawyer's  clerk.  A  brief  account  of  his  experi- 
ences on  the  sta^  he  gave  in  On  the  Stage — and 
Off  (1888>,  followed  a  year  later  by  Stage 
Land,  dealing  with  the  conventions  of  the  drama. 
His  connection  with  the  theatre  enabled  him 
to  write  several  good  comedies  and  farces:  Bar- 
bara (1886);  Sunset  (1888);  Wood  Itarrow 
Farm  (1891 )  ;  Jfew  Lamps  for  Old  (1890)  ;  Mac 
Haggia  (1897);  Miss  Hobhs  (1900).  Among 
his  clever  essays  and  sketches  or  short  stories 
are  Mfe  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow  {1st  series 
1889;  2d  series  1898)  ;  Three  Men  in  a  Boat,  his 
most  humorous  production  (1889)  ;  Novel  yoies, 
a  brilliant  satire  on  the  motives  of  fiction  ( 1893)  ; 
Diarif  of  a  Pilgrimage,  sketches  of  an  excursion 
to  the  Oherammcrgau  Passion  Play  (1801); 
Jo»ii  Ingerfield.  and  Other  Stories  (1803); 
Sket^tet  in  Ixtvendar  (1897);  Observations  of 
Benry  (1901)  ;  Paul  Kelxer  (1902). 

J2BOMX    (Lat.  Hieronpmus,  from  Gk.  'lepii- 
«,   HierOnymot),    Saikt     (c.340-420).     The 


most  learned  of  the  early  fathers:  of  the  Latin 
Church.  H>3  full  name  was  Sophronius  Eusebius 
Hieronynius,  and  he  was  born  in  Stridon,  a  town 
on  the  border  uf  Ualmatia  and  Pannonia.  Pros- 
per of  Aquitania  gives  331  as  the  year  of  his 
birth,  but  that  is  probably  too  early.  Among  his 
eminent  contemporaries  were  Ambrose  and  Au- 
gustine. His  parents  were  persons  of  prominence 
and  of  property.  Jerome  was  educated  in  Rome, 
under  the  rhetorician  ^lius  Donatus,  where  his 
tastes  foretold  the  scholar;  he  began  to  gather  a 
library  by  copying  manuscripts  for  himself. 
Here  also  he  received  baptism.  His  strictly  the- 
ological studies  were  begun  in  Treves,  and  con- 
tinued in  Aquileia,  where  he  had  Ruflnus  as  a 
comrade  and  friend.  Traveling  in  the  E^t, 
Jerome  fell  sick  (in  Syria),  and  passed  through 
a  religious  experience  in  which  he  was  led  to 
adopt  the  ascetic  life.  He  saw  a  vision,  and  heard 
a  voice  saying,  "Thou  art  not  a  Christian,  but  a 
Ciceronian!"  This  he  took  as  a  divine  rebuke 
of  his  fondness  for  the  classics,  and  he  resolved 
henceforth  to  abandon  secular  literature  alto- 
gether. But  his  writings  show  that  he  never 
really  shook  off  the  influence  of  his  classical 
training.  Jerome's  hermit  life  began  in  374,  in 
the  desert  of  Chalcis  (the  Syrian  Thebais),  where 
he  studied  Hebrew  with  a  converted  Jew.  After 
visiting  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  where  ho 
met  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Jerome  spent  three 
years  in  Rome  (382-385),  in  close  association 
with  Pope  Damasus,  at  whose  wish  he  commenced 
his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Latin. 
During  these  years  he  became  acquainted  with 
certain  noble  Christian  ladies,.especially  Marcella 
and  Paula,  who  were  devoted  to  the  Church  and 
aided  it  with  their  wealth.  Paula  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Eustochium,  accompanied  Jerome  to  the 
East,  where  they  settled  at  Bethlehem  (386). 
Here  Paula  built  a  monastery  for  men,  over  v/hich 
Jerome  presided,  and  cloisters  for  women,  which 
were  under  her  own  direction.  Jerome  spent  the 
remaining  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  here,  en- 
gaged in  study  and  writing,  in  the  practice  of 
nseeticisni,  and  in  theological  controversies. 

Jerome's  life  and  work  illustrate  the  combi- 
nation and  conflict  of  pagan  and  ascetic  (Chris- 
tian ideas,  so  common  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
has  been  described  as  a  precursor  of  the  Human- 
ists, but  this  takes  into  account  only  one  side  of 
his  character.  He  was  also  an  exponent  of  the 
monastic  ideal  and  the  theological  controversial- 
ist, and  in  the  latter  character  sometimes  dis- 
played an  extreme  asperity.  For  the  history 
of  his  age,  Jerome's  numerous  writings  are  of 
the  highest  value.  His  Latin  translation  of  the 
Bible,  far  superior  to  any  of  the  Latin  versions 
which  preceded  it,  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Vul- 
gate. (See  Bible.)  He  also  wrote  commentaries 
on  several  books  of  the  Bible.  His  work  entitled 
Illustrious  Men  ("De  Viris  Illustribus" ) ,  written 
in  392,  is  a  series  of  135  short  biographies  of 
Christian  leaders,  beginning  with  Saint  Peter  and. 
ending  with  Jerome  himself.  It  was  largely  com- 
piled from  the  Ewlesiastical  History  of  Eusebius. 
He  translated  and  continued  Eusebius's  Chronicle. 
(See  EfSEBirs  OF  C^SABEa.)  More  than  a  hun- 
dred of  his  Letters  have  been  preserved,  in  which 
many  varying  topics  are  discussed  in  a  very  in- 
teresting and  lively  way.  This  collection  was 
much  read  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  Among 
his  ascetic  treatises  the  Ticenty-second  Epistle, 
addressed  to  Eustochium,  is  one  of  the  most  fa- 
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nious.  Other  similar  treatises  are  the  lives  of 
Paul  of  Thebes,  of  Saint  Hilarion,  and  of  Mal- 
cliua,  and  the  bitter  polemics  against  Jovinian 
and  Vigilantius.  Jerome  became  involved  in 
warm  disjputes  with  his  old  friend  Rufinus — over 
the  theology  of  Origen — ^with  Augustine,  and 
with  the  Pelagians.  The  violence  of  these  con- 
troversies has  sometimes  so  repelled  his  readers 
that  tliey  have  failed  to  do  justice  to  Jerome's 
profound  learning  and  to  his  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  scholarship. 

•Jerome's  works  were  first  edited  bv  Erasmus, 
(0  vols.,  Basel,  1516-20).  The  best  edition  is 
by  Vallarsi  (11  vols.,  Verona,  1734-42;  Venice, 
17G6-72;  reprinted  by  Migne  in  Patrol.  Lat.,  vols, 
xxii.-xxx.).  The  best  edition  of  the  De  Viris 
Illustrihus  is  by  Richardson,  in  Texte  und  Unter- 
suchungen,  vol.  xiv.  (Leipzig,  1806).  An  Eng- 
lish translation  of  his  principal  works  is  in  The 
Select  Library  of  Jficene  and  Post-Nicene  Fa- 
thers, edited  by  Schaff  and  Wace,  vols.  iii.  and  vi. 
(New  York,  1892  et  seq.).  In  general  consult: 
Kbert,  Oeschichte  der  Litteratur  des  ilittelaltera 
(Leipzig,  1889)  ;  Dill,  Roman  Society  in  the  Last 
Century  of  the  Western  Empire  (London,  1899)  ; 
Glover,  Life  and  Letters  in  the  Fourth  Century 
(Cambridge,  1901);  Bardenhewer,  Patroloffie 
(Freiburg,  1901). 

JEBOME  OF  PBAGXTE  (  M416) .  The  asso- 
ciate of  John  Huss.  He  was  born  at  Prague  in 
fhe  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  After 
attending  the  university  of  his  native  town,  he 
continued  his  studies  at  Oxford,  Heidelberg, 
Cologne,  and  Paris.  He  took  his  master's  degree 
at  Paris,  and  taught  there  and  also  at  Cologne. 
After  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  he  returned  to 
Prague  in  1407,  and  began  to  introduce  the  writ- 
ings and  opinions  of  VVicIif  in  his  native  land. 
His  reputation  for  learning  was  so  great  that 
his  advice  was  taken  by  Ladislas  II.,  King  of 
Poland,  with  respect  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
University  of  Cracow  in  1410.  He  entered  with 
his  whole  soul  into  the  contest  carried'  on  by  his 
friend  Huss,  but  with  more  zeal  than  judgment. 
He  publicly  trampled  the  relics  under  his  feet, 
committed  to  prison  the  monks  who  did  not  share 
his  opinions,  and  even  ordered  one  of  them  to  be 
thVown  into  the  Moldau.  When  Huss  was  ar- 
rested at  Constance  Jerome  hastened  to  defend 
him;  but  not  receiving  a  safe-conduct,  for  which 
he  had  applied,  set  out  to  return  to  Prague.  He 
was  arrested  at  Hirschau,  April,  1415,  and  con- 
veyed in  chains  to  Constance.  Here  he  was  cast 
into  a  dungeon  and  placed  on  trial.  After  some 
months'  imprisonment  he  recanted  his  opinions, 
September,  1415,  but  in  May,  1416,  abjured  his 
recantation  with  horror,  and  was  burned  at  the 
stake,  Mav  30th.  His  life  has  been  written  bv 
Heller  (LUbeck,  1835),  and,  with  that  of  Huss, 
by  Becker  (Nordingen,  1858).  See  Huss,  John; 
C'ossTA>-CE,  Council  of. 

JERBOLI),  jSr'old,  Douglas  William  (1803- 
67).  An  English  humorist,  bom  in  London,  .Janu- 
ary 3,  1803.  His  father  was  a  theatrical  manager 
for  several  years  at  Sheemeas.  in  Kent.  Though 
Douglas  was  there  sent  to  school,  he  mostly  edu- 
cated himself,  reading,  as  time  went  on,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  the  English  dramatists.  In 
emergencies  the  boy  appeared  on  the  stage.  He 
took  a  child's  part  in  The  Stranger,  and  acted  in 
The  Painter  of  Ghent  in  1835.  and  played  Master 
Stephen  in  Erery  Man  in  His  Humour  in  1845; 
but  he  disliked   acting.     In   1813   he   was   ap- 


pointed midshipman  in  the  royal  navy.  After  the 
Napoleonic  wars  he  found  employment  in  Lon- 
don as  a  printer's  apprentice  and  as  compositor. 
After  some  success  at  dramatic  criticism,  he  be- 
gan writing  for  the  stage.  His  first  comedy.  More 
Frightened  than  Hurt,  written  in  1818,  was  well 
received  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  in  1821.  Beau 
Nash,  a  three-act  comedy  dealing  with  the  history 
of  the  gambler  Richard  Nash  (q.v.),  was  played 
at  the  Haymarket  and  published  in  1826.  But 
his  great  success  was  Black-Eyed  Susan,  which 
ran  for  three  hundred  nights  at  the  Surrey  The- 
atre in  1829.  Thereafter  he  wrote  many  comedies 
and  farces,  among  which  are  Time  Works  Won- 
ders and  The  Bubbles  of  a  Day.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  contributing  essays  and  sketches  to  the 
magazines,  from  which  he  made  a  collection,  Men 
of  Character  (1838).  In  1841  he  joined  the  staff 
of  PuncA,  where  first  appeared  the  popular  Caudle 
Lectures.  After  several  moderately  successful 
periodicals  of  his  own,  as  the  Shilling  Magazine 
(1845-48),  he  became  in  1852  editor  of  Lloyd's 
Weekly  Newspaper,  which  soon  gained  public 
favor.  He  wrote  several  novels  and  tales,  among 
which  are  The  Story  of  a  Feather  (1844)  and 
The  Chronicles  of  Clovemook  (1846).  He  died 
at  Kilbum  Priory,  June  8,  1857.  Though  not  a 
great  writer,  Jerrold  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
wits  of  his  time.  Consult  Life  and  Remains  of 
Douglas  Jerrold,  by  his  son,  W.  B.  Jerrold  (Lon- 
don, 1859). 

JERBOLS,  Willlau  Blanchabd  (1826-84). 
An  English  journalist  and  author,  eldest  son  of 
Douglas  Jerrold.  He  was  bom  in  London,  De- 
cember 23,  1826.  He  studied  art  and  did  some 
good  work  in  illustration,  but  defective  sight 
compelled  him  to  abandon  his  profession  for 
literature.  He  wrote  considerably  for  his  father's 
papers  and  for  other  journals  and  periodicals. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1857,  he  became 
editor  of  Lloyd's  Weekly,'a.  position  that  he  held 
till  his  death,  March  10,  1884.  In  this  paper 
Jerrold  advocated  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes.  During  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States  he  took  the  side  of  the  North.  He  also 
had  a  leading  hand  in  founding  the  International 
Copjrright  Association,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent. He  wrote  four  successful  comedies  and 
farces,  of  which  the  best  known  is  Cool  as  a  Cu- 
cumber, produced  at  the  Lyceum  Tlieatre  in  1851. 
Of  his  several  novels,  Up  and  Dovm  in  the  World 
(1863)  was  most  read.  Two  solid  works  from 
his  pen  are  Life  and  Remains  of  Douglas  Jerrold 
(1859)  and  Life  of  Napoleon  III.  (4  vols.,  1874- 
82). 

JES'SET.  The  largest  and  southernmost  of 
the  Channel  Islands  (q.v.),  lying  12  miles  off  the 
coast  of  France  (Map:  France,  D  2).  It  is  of 
oblong  form,  11  miles  long,  4  to  6  miles  wide, 
with  an  area  of  45  square  miles.  It  has  a  bold 
and  lofty  northern  coast,  with  picturesque  rocky 
inlets,  and  slopes  to  the  south,  east,  and  west, 
where  it  is  indented  by  large  open,  sandy  bays. 
The  interior  is  mostly  table-land,  well  wooded, 
especially  in  the  valleys  along  the  many  winding 
streams  which  intersect  the  island.  Jersey  is 
divided  into  12  parishes.  The  principal  town. 
Saint  Hflier  (q.v.),  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Gorey  village  and  harbor  on  the  east,  dominated 
by  the  imposing  mediteval  castle  of  Mont  Orgueil ; 
and  on  the  west  with  the  small,  neat  town  of 
Saint  Auhin,  the  line  also  extending  to  the  Cor- 
bifere,    the   southwest   extremity   of   the   island. 
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where  is  a  notable  lighthouse.  A  fine  panoramic 
%-iew  of  the  island  is  obtained  from  La  Hogue 
Bie,  or  Prince's  Tower,  a  building  raised  on  a 
prehistoric  tumulus.  Jersey  is  famous  for  its 
breed  of  cattle.  The  island  gave  its  name  to  New 
Jersey  in  1664.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States 
consular  agent.  Population,  in  1891,  64,518;  in 
1901,  52,7M.  Consult  Noury,  Qiologie  de  Jersey 
(Paris,  1887). 

JEB8EY,  The.  The  hulk  of  a  64-g\m  vessel 
in  Wallabout  Bay.  Brooklyn,  used  by  the  British 
as  a  prison  ship  during  the  Revolution.  The  ship 
was  never  cleaned,  and  for  seven  years  was  a  cen- 
tre of  disease.  It  held  1200  prisoners.  During 
her  use  as  a  prison  ship  11,000  died  and  were 
buried  on  the  Brooklyn  shore.  In  1902  the 
sunken  hulk  was  discovered  during  operations 
connected  with  the  building  of  a  dock  on  the  spot. 

JESSEY  BLUE.  An  American  breed  of  large 
domestic  fowls,  having  a  bluish  plumage.  The 
breast  and  'fluff'  are  light  blue;  hackle  and 
sickles,  blue-black;  feet,  dark  blue.  They  are 
not  popular,  either  as  table  fowls  or  as  egg-pro- 
dncers,  but  are  hardy  and  easily  kept. 

JBBSEY  CATTLE.    See  Cattle. 

JEBSEY  CITY.  The  second  largest  city  of 
Ktw  Jersey,  and  county -seat  of  Hudson  County; 
an  important  railroad  point,  and  a  commercial 
and  manufacturing  centre  (Map:  New  Jersey,  I) 
2).  It  is  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Hud- 
son River  on  the  east  and  the  Hackensack  River 
and  Newark  Bay  on  the  west,  and  is  opposite  New 
York  City,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb,  connected 
by  steam  ferries.  The  Morris  Canal  has  its 
eastern  terminus  in  the  city.  The  Central  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  West  Shore  railroads,  whose  depots  are  used 
by  a  number  of  other  roads,  also  terminate  here. 
The  steamers  of  several  transatlantic  steamship 
companies  sail  from  this  port. 

The  city  occupies  an  area  of  12,228  acres,  and 
includes  six  small  parks  which  comprise  about 
twenty  acres.  It  has  good  electric  railway  ser- 
vice, the  lines  connecting  with  Newark,  the 
Oranges,  Rutherford,  Passaic,  Paterson,  and 
towns  in  Bergen  County.  There  are  very  few 
unpaved  streeU  in  Jersey  City.  Grand  Street,  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  some  of  the  avenues  on 
the  hill  section  back  of  the  main  portion  are  note- 
worthy for  beautiful  residences.  In  the  outer 
limits  of  the  city  is  the  magnificent  Hudson 
County  Boulevard,  which  extends  through  the  en- 
tire length  of  Hudson  County,  14  miles,  and  five 
miles  into  Bergen  County.  It  is  100  feet  wide, 
and  commands  a  grand  view  of  varied  scenery. 
Among  the  more  prominent  buildings  are  the 
city  hall,  with  a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument; 
the  Fourth  Regiment  Armory ;  several  new  public 
schools;  Saint  Francis,  Christ,  and  city  hos- 
pitals; the  public  library,  containing  over  100,- 
000  volumes ;  and  an  historical  museum,  in  which 
are  presorved  many  colonial  documents  of  in- 
terest. Hasbrouck  Institute,  founded  in  1856, 
which  now  has  nearly  400  students,  and  Saint 
Peter's  College  (Roman  Catholic),  opened  in 
1878  and  at  present  attended  by  about  250  stu- 
dents, are  well-known  institutions  of  learning. 
Besides  ten  parochial  schools,  which  provide  for 
10.000  pupils,  there  are  in  the  city  27  public 
schools  with  accommodations  for  30,000  pupils 
and  having  a  property  valuation  of  $2,500,000. 
The  average  cost  of  education  per  pupil  has  been 


found  to  be  about  $22  annually.  There  are  sev- 
eral convents  and  a  full  equipment  of  asylums, 
homes,  and  other  charitable  institutions. 

Jersey  City  is  almost  inclosed  by  water,  thus 
affording  excellent  docking  facilities,  which,  with 
its  railroad  connections,  have  aided  its  develop- 
ment as  a  shipping  and  receiving  point,  though 
officially  it  has  no  identity  as  a  separate  port, 
since  its  returns  are  included  in  those  of  the 
customs  district  of  New  York.  It  has  also  large 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing  interests  and  ex- 
tensive manufactures.  The  Pennsylvania  and 
Erie  railroads  have  large  grain-elevators  here,  and 
there  are  plants  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  and  the  Lorillard  Tobacco  factories, 
which  rank  with  the  largest.  Among  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  industrial  establishments  are  soaps 
and  perfumes,  candles,  crucibles,  lead  pencils, 
patent  iron  dump-carts,  compressed  gas,  glass, 
locomotives,  railroad  cars,  iron  and  steel,  zinc, 
copper, boilers,  planing-mill,  foimdry  and  machine- 
shop  products,  chemicals,  paints,  oakum,  jewelry, 
and  pottery. 

The  government  of  Jersey  City  is  administered 
by  a  mayor,  chosen  every  two  years;  a  unicameral 
council,  elected  two  from  each  ward  and  one  at 
large;  and  the  usual  administrative  officials, 
most  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  executive,  the 
city  clerk  being  elected  by  the  board  of  aldermen, 
while  the  street  and  water  board,  which  controls 
the  appointments  of  water  assessor  and  water 
registrar,  is  chosen  by  popular  election.  Tlie 
board  of  education  consists  of  25  members,  two 
from  each  city  ward  and  one  at  large,  appointed 
by  the  executive.  The  municipal  budget  oalances 
at  nearly  $8,000,000,  the  principal  items  of  ex- 
penditure being:  $460,000  for  schools;  $375,000 
for  the  police  department,  including  jails ;  $370,- 
000  for  the  water-works;  $360,000  for  the  care 
of  streets,  including  street  lighting  and  cleaning, 
and  garbage  removal;  and  $216,000  for  the  fire 
department. 

Population,  in  ISIiO,  6856;  in  1860,  29.226;  in 
1870,  82,540;  in  1880,  120,722;  in  1890,  163,003; 
in  1900,  206,433,  including  58,400  persons  of  for- 
eign birth  and  3700  of  negro  descent. 

In  1638  Abraham  Isaacson  Planck,  a  Dutch- 
man, bought  the  land  on  which  Jersey  City 
stands,  ^ter  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other Dutchman,  Michael  Pauw,  and  from  him 
the  old  name  Paulus  Hoeck,  or  Hook,  was  de- 
rived. In  1776  fortifications  were  thrown  up 
here  by  the  Americans,  but  were  captured  later 
in  the  year  (September)  by  the  British.  On 
August  19,  1779,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Lee, 
'Light  Horse  Harry,'  with  about  200  men,  sur- 
prised the  English  garrison,  and,  with  a  loss  of 
only  two  killed  and  three  wounded,  secured  159 
prisoners,  partially  destroyed  the  works,  and  re- 
turned in  safety.  The  exploit  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  the  Revolution. 
The  British  retook  the  place,  and  remained  in 
possession  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1804  a 
town  was  laid  out  here  and  was  incorporated  as 
the  'City  of  Jersey.'  In  1820  it  was  reincorpo- 
rated, this  time  as  Jersey  City,  but  did  not  be- 
come a  distinct  municipality  until  1838.  Bergen 
and  Hudson  were  annexed  in  1869,  and  Green- 
ville in  1873,  and  n  new  charter  was  secured  in 
1889.  Consult:  McLean,  History  of  Jerney  City 
(Jersey  City.  1895)  ;  Eaton.  Jersey  City  and  Its 
Historic  flites  (.Jersey  City.  1899)  ;  and  an 
article,  "The  Capture  "of  Paulus  Hook,"  in  The 
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Historical   Magazine,  vol.    iv.,   2d  series    (New 
York). 

JEB/SETVILLE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Jersey  County,  111.,  66  miles  southwest  of 
SpringAeld;  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  and  the 
Chicago,  Peoria  and  Saint  Louis  railroads 
(Map:  Illinois,  B  4) .  It  has  a  public  library  and 
a  fine  court-house.  The  county  fair  grounds 
are  located  here.  The  city  is  the  centre  of  a 
fertile  agricultural  region,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  produce,  fruit,  grain,  live  stocl<, 
etc.  Settled  in  1839,  it  was  first  incorporated 
in  1867.  The  government  is  administered  under 
a'  revised  charter  of  1897,  which  provides  for  a 
mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  council.  Jersey- 
ville  owns  its  water-works.  Population,  in  1890, 
3207;  in  1900,  3517. 

JEBU'SALEM  (Heb.  YfrUshaUiyim,  Gk. 
'l€f)ovvaMiii,  HierousaUm,  Lat.,  Hierosolyma) . 
The  chief  city  of  Palestine.  The  name  is  of 
great  antiquity,  being  found  on  seven  of  the 
Tell  el-Amama  letters  written  by  Abdi-hiba, 
ruler  of  the  city,  to  his  master,  Araenophis  IV. 
of  Egypt  C.1400  B.C.  The  old  form  was  Urusa- 
lim.  On  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
it  is  spelled  Urusalimmu.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  uncertain.  In  the  early  period  of  their 
occupation  of  Canaan  the  Hebrews  also  called  it 
'the  city  of  the  Jebusites'  or  'Jebus'  (Judges  six. 
10-11).  The  fortified  part  of  the  old  Jebusite 
city  was  also  called  Zion  (cf.  II.  Sam.  v.  7).  The 
city  rebuilt  on  the  old  site  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  (a.d.  136)  was  named  by  him  JEMa, 
Capitolina,  but  the  ancient  name  continued  in 
use.  The  Mohammedans  call  it  el-Kuds,  'the 
holy.'     See  special  map  with  Palestine. 

The  Modern  City.  The  dome  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  located  in  latitude 
31°  46'  45"  N.,  longitude  35"  13'  25"  E.  The 
city  is  distant  33  miles  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  16  miles  from  the  northern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  situated  on  a  spur 
from  the  main  ridge  or  watershed  of  Palestine, 
which  runs  out  eastward  for  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  then  deflects  to  the  south  for  nearly  the  same 
distance.  On  three  sides — east,  south,  and  south- 
west— the  city  is  bounded  by  deep  ravines.  The 
plateau  thus  formed  was  originally  broken  by 
minor  valleys  and  hills.  The  highest  summit 
was  at  the  southwest  angle.  Between  this  broad 
western  hill  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  spur 
was  a  valley — the  Tyropoeon  (i.e.  'the  cheese- 
makers').  The  eastern  hill,  with  several  distinct 
summits,  was  somewhat  long  and  narrow,  sinking 
rapidly  at  its  southern  end.  The  three  valleys, 
tlie  Kidron  on  the  east,  the  Tyropceon  in  the 
middle,  and  that  of  Hinnom  on  the  south  and 
west  of  the  western  hill,  unite  southeast  of  the 
city.  At  their  junction  the  elevation  is  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  summit  of  the 
western  hill  is  over  2500  feet  above  soa-level, 
that  of  the  eastern  somewhat  less.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  several  minor 
ravines  are  now  almost  entirely  obliterated  by 
the  accumulated  rubbish  of  3000  years'  checkered 
history.  The  climate  of  the  city  is  not  unhealth- 
ful,  but  the  unsatisfactory  sanitary  conditions 
produce  fretruent  outbreaks  of  fever  and  oth^r 
epidemics.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
about  62°,  the  extremes  being  26°  and  112°.  The 
annual  rainfall  averages  a  little  over  23  inches. 
Jerusalem  proper  is  surrounded  by  a  long  and 


tortuous  wall,  built  by  Soliman  the  Magnificent 
in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
practically  coinciding  with  the  fortifications  of 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  wall  is 
surmounted  by  thirty-eight  towers,  and  is  pierced 
by  eight  gates,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
the  Jaffa  Gate  in  the  west,  the  Damascus  Gate 
in  the  northwest,  and  the  newly  opened  Gate  of 
Abdul-Hamid,  a  short  distance  north  of  tha 
JafiTa  Gate.  The  inner  city  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  Mohammedans  occupy  the  north- 
eastern and  largest  portion  adjoining  the  Haram 
esh-Sherif ;  the  Armenians  live  in  the  southwest; 
the  Jews  in  the  southeast,  and  the  Christians  in 
the  northwest  adjoining  the  outer  city.  The 
town  is  laid  out  irregularly  and  the  space  un- 
equally distributed.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
tortuous,  and  dirty.  The  Jerusalem  of  the  present, 
with  its  mercantile  houses,  hotels,  stores,  various 
educational  and  philanthropical  institutions,  has 
very  little  suggesting  the  city  of  the  past.  The 
historical  interest  of  the  city  centres  around 
the  Haram  esh-Sherif  (the  site  of  the' Temple; 
see  Temple  at  Jesusaleu;  Omab,  MosqtTK 
OF),  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
the  Via  Dolorosa  (q.v.).  Of  the  modem  re- 
ligious edifices  may  be  mentioned  the  Latin 
Patriarchal  Church,  the  German  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  the  French  Church  of  Saint  Anne, 
the  Coptic  and  the  Franciscan  monasteries, 
and  the  Armenian  patriarchal  buildings.  The 
outer  town,  which  has  grown  up  since  1858  to 
the  northwest  of  the  old  city,  contains  many 
Christian  churches  and  hospices,  hospitals, 
schools,  missions,  monasteries,  as  well  as  con- 
sulates and  many  private  residences.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  a  number  of  Jewish  colonies. 
In  regard  to  sanitary  conditions  the  outer  city 
is  not  above  Jerusalem  proper.  The  city  is  con- 
nected by  carriage-roads  with  Jafi'a,  Bethlehem, 
Hebron,  .and  Jericho,  and  by  a  narrow-gauge 
railway  line  (54  miles)  operated  by  a  French 
company,  with  Jaffa.  The  chief  industry  of 
Jerusalem  is  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
olive-wood  and  mother-of-pearl.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Administra- 
tively the  city  is  the  capital  of  a  sanjak,  and  has 
two  councils,  in  which  the  recognized  religious 
communities  are  represented.  Jerusalem  is  the 
seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Greek  Catholic,  and 
an  Armenian  patriarch,  an  Anglican  bishop,  and 
numerous  consuls.  The  permanent  population  is 
estimated  at  50.000  to  60,000,  of  whom  the  Jews 
constitute  over  one-half,  the  Mohammedans  ex- 
ceeding 7000,  and  the  Christians  numbering  over 
10.000.  The  annual  number  of  pilgrims  and 
tourists  is  estimated  at  an  average  of  15,000. 

The  Ancient  and  Medi.cval  City.  Of  the 
history  of  Jerusalem  up  to  the  time  of  David 
very  little  is  known.  The  notices  in  the  Tell  el- 
Amama  letters  and  the  statement  in  Gen.  xiv. 
18  only  show  that  it  was  a  place  of  some  impor- 
tance long  before  the  Hebrew  occupation.  The 
account  of  the  conquest  of  the  region  south  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judges  i.  8,  21, 
in  which  verse  8  seems  to  be  a  late  gloss,  and 
verse  21  is  to  be  corrected  according  to  Joshua 
XV.  C3)  shows  that  the  city  was  too  strongly 
fortified  to  be  taken.  With  this  the  other  ancient 
reference  (Judges  xix.  10-12)  agrees.  It  re- 
mained a  Jebusite  city  until  its  capture  by 
David.  Its  King,  Adoni  Zedek,  was  captured,  it 
is  true,  by  Joshua  at  the  battle  of  Makkedah 
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(Joshua  X.  5-26),  but  the  city  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canaanites. 

When  David  became  King  over  aU  Israel  (II. 
Sam.  V.  1  sqq.),  be  discerned  the  advantages  of 
Jerusalem,  and  determined  to  make  it  his  capital 
and  iianctuary.  He  succeeded  in  taking  it  from 
the  Jebusites,  and  at  once  set  about  improving 
and  fortifying  it  aa  the  seat  of  his  kingdom  ( If. 
Sam.  V.  6-12).  Soon  after  he  removed  thither 
the  ark  of  Jehovah  from  its  obscurity  at  Kirjath- 
Jearim  (II.  Sam.  vi.).  On  the  basis  of  the  de- 
scription by  Josephus  (Wars,  V.  iv.  1)  the  long 
current  opinion  has  been  that  the  citadel  taken  by 
David  and  the  city  which  he  walled  and  improved 
occupied  the  high  southwestern  bill.  But  excava- 
tions and  discoveries  of  remains  of  old  walls  and 
other  ancient  structures  during  the  past  forty 
Tears  have  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a 
body  of  evidence  which  necessitates  an  entirely 
different  view.  This  newer  view  alone  agrees  with 
the  incidental  topographical  notices  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  citadel  of  the  Jebusites  was  on 
Ophel,  the  southern  part  of  the  eastern  bill,  east 
of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley.  Between  it  and  the  other 
summit  to  the  north,  then  used  as  a  threshing- 
floor  (cf.  II.  Sam.  xxiv.  15-25;  I.  Chron.  xxi.  18- 
30 ;  xsii.  1 ;  II.  Chron.  iii.  1 ) ,  lay  a  ravine,  after- 
wards gradually  filled  up  by  later  building  opera- 
tions. It  was  thus  isolated  on  all  sides.  At  the 
foot  of  its  eastern  slope  was  the  only  natural 
spring  in  the  vicinity,  anciently  called  Gihon  (I. 
Kings  i.  33,  38,  45;  II.  Chron.  xxxii.  30;  xxxiii. 
30).  afterwards  named  the  Virgin's  Fountain, 
while  the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys  were 
waterless.  The  slopes  were  steep  and  easily  forti- 
fied. The  exact  location  of  David's  palace  and 
other  buildings  (cf.  Keh.  iii.  16)  is  not  known, 
nor  the  extent  of  the  fortifications  built  by  him. 
This  hill,  called  Zion,  now  became  known  also  as 
the  City  of  David.  It  is  probable  that  the  Tyro- 
pcpon  Valley  to  the  west  and  the  southern  and 
eastern  slopes  of  the  western  hill  were  settled  to 
some  extent.  David  or  Solomon  may  have 
Ihrown  a  wall  (the  first  wall  of  Josephus)  about 
thciie  settlements,  though  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  this  is  at  hand.  This  wall  ran  about  due  west 
from  the  southwest  comer  of  the  temple  hill  as 
far  as  the  northwest  comer  of  the  western  hill; 
Ihen,  turning  southward,  and  swinging  around 
the  southern  slopes  of  this  hill,  it  crossed  over  to 
the  south  of  Ophel.  there  joining  the  fortifications 
of  the  City  of  David.  The  chief  feature  of 
David's  fortifications  was  'Millo'  (probably  a 
massive  tower),  often  mentioned,  but  not  yet 
identified. 

What  David  began  his  son  Solomon  enlarged. 
On  the  hill  north  of  the  somewhat  small  and 
nnpretentious  palace  of  David  he  built  a  series 
of  buildings  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  hitherto 
unknown  in  Israel.  After  the  necessary  leveling 
of  the  surface,  which  involved  the  partial  filling 
up  of  the  ravine  between  Zion  and  the  northern 
bill,  and  the  laying  of  the  substructures,  espe- 
cially heavy  retaining  walls  on  the  south  face 
of  the  north  hill.  .Solomon  hnilt  (1)  a  new  royal 
palace  with  its  adjuncts,  and  (2)  a  sanctuary  or 
temple.  The  palaee  was  a  complex  of  buildings 
consisting  of  the  'bouse  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,' 
ronsfrurted  of  cedar  pillars  and  beams,  50  cubits 
wide,  100  long,  and  30  high,  a  throne-hall, 
30  X  50  ■  cubits,  with  porticoes,  and  the  palace 
proper  or  royal  dwelling:  somewhere  near  were 
Apartments  built  for  bis  Egyptian  queen  and  also 


the  prison  (Jer.  xxxii.  2;  Keh.  iii.  25-27).  These 
buildings  were  arranged  in  the  order  given  from 
south  to  north,  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon 
being  nearest  David's  old  palace,  the  royal  dwell- 
ing being  nearest  the  temple.  They  were  not  all 
on  the  same  level,  but  were  on  successive  terraces, 
the  palace  occupying  the  highest.  On  a  still  higher 
elevation  than  the  palace  were  the  courts  and 
buildings  of  the  temple.  The  temple  Was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  (I. 
Chron.  xxii.  1 ) .  The  main  building  was  of  great 
beauty,  though  comparatively  small  (20  X  00 
cubits),  of  stone  and  cedar.  At  the  entrance 
stood  two  large  bronze  pillars  of  symbolic  sig- 
nificance (I.  Kings  vi.  and  vii.  13-50).  It  was 
surroimded  with  a  court  in  which  were  the  altar 
of  burnt  offerings  and  the  great  molten  sea  or 
reservoir  (I.  Kings  vii.  9-12;  13-47).  A  passage- 
way led  from  the  court  to  the  palace  below  (It. 
Kings  xi.  13,  16;  xvi.  18).  At  the  dedication  of 
the  temple  the  ark  was  "brought  up'  from  the 
City  of  David  (I.  Kings  viii.  1,  3;  cf.  ix.  24)  to 
the  new  sanctuary.  To  the  temple  mount  now 
considered  the  dwelling-place  of  Yahweh,  Israel's 
God,  the  name  Zion  was  transferred  (cf.  Amos 
1,  2;  Micah  iv.  2;  Isa.  viii.  18,  etc).  The 
temple  and  palace  area  was  encircled  by  a  strong 
wall.  The  city  of  Solomon  was  thus  larger  and 
more  magnificent  than  that  of  David.  The  great 
buildings  and  main  fortifications  were  mostly,  if 
not  entirely,  on  the  eastern  hills.  Thence  the  city 
gradually  spread  westward,  covering  the  slopes 
of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  and  the  western  hills. 
VVith  the  secession  of  the  northern  tribes  from 
the  rule  of  the  House  of  David  (c.933  B.C.)  Jeru- 
salem's importance  was  diminished.  For  nearly 
two  centuries  it  was  barely  able  to  hold  its  own. 
It  was  captured  several  times,  and  not  until  the 
prosperous  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  his  son  Jotbam 
(II.  Chrou.  xxvi.,  xxvii.)  were  extensive  improve- 
ments undertaken.  They  greatly  strengthened 
the  fortifications  by  building  strong  towers  near 
the  gates  and  at  the  comers  of  the  wall.  Heze- 
kiah  (c.  720-689  B.C.),  seeing  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  a  conflict  with  Assyria,  paid  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  fortifications  and  the  water- 
supply.  In  place  of  the  extra-mural  surface 
conduit  that  conducted  the  waters  of  Gihon  along 
the  eastern  and  then  across  to  the  western  side 
of  Ophel  he  had  an  undergroimd  conduit  tunneled 
a  distance  of  1700  feet  to  convey  the  water  of 
Gihon  to  the  pool  or  reservoir  of  Siloam,  on  the 
southwest  slope  of  Ophel,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyropceon  Valley.  'This  conduit  was  discoverwl 
in  1886  by  Dr.  Schick.  About  25  feet  trom 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  an  old  Hebrew  inscription 
tells  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  parties  of  work- 
men working  toward  each  other  in  constructing 
the  tunnel.  (See  Siloam.)  The  pool  was  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  and  measured  71  feet  north  and 
south  by  75  feet  east  and  west.  Stone  steps  led 
down  to  it.  Lower  down  the  valley  Hezekiah 
constructed  a  second  reservoir  to  hold  the  over- 
flow of  Siloam.  Walls  and  fortifications  for  the 
protection  of  these  works  were  also  erected  (cf. 
Isa.  xxii.  7-11 ;  II.  Kings  xx.  20;  II.  Chron.  xxxii. 
5;  II.  Kings  xxv.  4).  Doubtless,  the  city  by  this 
time  contained  numerous  cisterns  for  holding 
surface  water.  The  surplus  waters  of  Siloam 
were  used  for  the  King's  gardens  about  the 
southern  slope  of  Ophel,  and  the  underground 
drainage  of  the  three  valleys  filled  n  sprinst  or 
well  at  the  junction  of  the  Hinuom  and  Kidron 
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valleys  called  En  Rogel  (Job's  or  Joab's  well). 
Sennacherib  did  not  lay  regular  siege  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  Heze- 
kiah  the  city  was  in  comparative  peace.  Samaria 
bad  been  captured  in  B.C.  722,  and  Jerusalem  was 
now  without  a  rival  in  Palestine,  though  Judah 
was  but  a  vassal  State  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 
The  city  grew;  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (B.C.  630- 
008)  we  read  of  a  'second  quarter'  of  the  town 
(11.  Kings  xxii.  14,  Zeph.  i.  10)  and  the  mention 
of  numerous  gates  in  Jeremiah  and  in  Nehemiah's 
account  of  his  reconstructicoi  of  the  old  walls 
makes  it  likely  that  by  the  time  of  the  capture 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  the  city  wall  inclosed  the 
'ijecond  quarter'  as  well  as  the  southwestern  and 
eastern  hills.  This  wall,  perhaps  begun  by  Heze- 
kiah  (see  above),  probably  extended  westward 
from  the  temple  area,  which  was  already  well 
fortified,  along  the  line  of  Joeephus's  second  wall 
(Ware,  V.  iv.  2) .  After  submitting  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, B.C.  597,  the  city  rebelled,  and  in  587-586 
sustained  a  long  and  terrible  siege  of  one  year 
five  months  and  seven  days.  On  its  capture  the 
temple  was  burned,  the  walls  broken  down,  the 
city  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  best  part  of  the  popu- 
lation deported.  ( II.  Kings  xxiv.  and  xxv. ;  also 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  passim.) 

For  fifty  years  the  city  was  a  desolation.  In 
B.C.  536  Cyrus  gave  permission  to  the  .Jews  in 
Babylonia  to  return  to  Palestine.  Upward  of 
60,000  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
But  as  the  royal  decree  had  contained  no  permis- 
sion to  rebuild  the  city  walls,  the  second  temple, 
on  the  same  site  as  the  old  one,  but  less  preten- 
tious, and  completed  about  516,  was  at  first 
without  walls  (Ezra  i.-vi.;  also  Haggai  and  Zech. 
i.-viii. ) .  No  permanent  success  in  walling  the  city 
that  again  began  to  grow  up  near  the  temple  was 
achieved  until  the  arrival  of  Nehemiah  (c.445 
B.C.)  as  royal  Governor.  This  energetic  man  re- 
traced and  rebuilt  the  old  wall  of  pre-exilic  days, 
in  the  remarkably  short  time  'of  fifty-two  days, 
]>utting  the  whole  available  population  at  work. 
He  also  completed  a  fortification  near  the  tem- 
ple— probably  the  Baris  (of  Josephus)  after- 
wards made  over  by  Herod  into  the  great  castle 
of  Antonia.  The  description  contained  in  Neh. 
ii.  12-16  and  iii.  is  an  invaluable  source  for  the 
topography  of  the  old  city,  but  details  must  be 
omitted  here.  The  city  area  thus  walled  in  being 
sparsely  inhabited.  Nehemiah  persuaded  many  to 
take  up  their  residence  there  (xi.  1  sqq.).  The 
I^aw-book  publicly  read  by  Ezra  was  adopted 
as  the  constitution  of  the  community.  This  act 
completed  the  transition  from  the  old  Hebrew 
religion  to  Judaism,  and  of  Judaism  Jerusalem 
now  became  the  head.  Foreigners  were,  as  far  as 
possible,  excluded  trom  citizenship.  (See  Ezra' 
ix.-x.  and  Neh.  ix.-xiii.)  In  Nehemiah's  restora- 
tion the  old  palaces  of  David's  city  were  not 
rebuilt. 

From  Nehemiah  to  Alexander's  conquest  of  the 
East,  Jerusalem  enjoyed  a  century  of  quiet  pros- 
perity under  Persian  rule,  ^^^lether  the  con- 
queror visited  the  city  is  doubtful.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  .after  .Alexander,  Jerusalem  was  sub- 
ject to  Egypt,  and  though  Ptolemy  I.  is  said  to 
nave  worked  some  devastation  (Josephus,  Ant., 
xii.  1)  this  century  was  one  of  prosperity.  The 
high  priest  Simon' II.  (c.  220-200  b.c.)  was  an 
able  ruler  and  did  much  to  improve  the  city 
(see  Ecclus.  1.  1-4).  In  B.C.  107  Jerusalein 
passed  to  the  control  of  the  Grsco-Syrian  King- 


dom of  Antioch.  The  growth  of  a  liberal  Hellen- 
istic party  in  Jerusalem  and  the  opposition  it 
stirred  up  led  to  troublous  times.  At  the  acces- 
sion of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  B.C.  175,  a 
member  of  the  pro-Greek  party,  was  appointed 
high  priest  and  a  gymnasium  was  erected  in 
Jerusalem.  These  measures  enraged  the  con- 
servative element,  and  so  bitter  was  the  opposi- 
tion that  Antiochus  IV.  in  B.C.  108  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Jewish  faith.  Great  mas- 
sacres took  place  in  Jerusalem,  the  walls  were 
broken  down,  a  strong  fortress,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  old  City  of  David,  was  filled  with  a  Syrian 
garrison,  and  finally,  in  December,  168,  the  tem- 
ple was  defiled,  the  altar  polluted  by  sacrifice  of 
swine  and  by  the  erection  thereon  of  an  altar 
(or  statue)  to  Jupiter.  This  was  the  'abomina- 
tion of  desolation'  (cf.  Dan.  xi.  31;  I.  Mace.  i. ; 
II.  Mace-  iii.-vii.;  and  Josephus,  Ant,  XII.  v. 
1-4).  After  the  first  victories  of  Judas  Macca- 
bieus  and  his  brothers,  the  temple  was  purified, 
worship  restored  (B.C.  166),  and  the  temple  hill 
strongly  fortified.  In  B.C.  142  the  Syrian  garri- 
son evacuated  the  fortress  of  the  City  of  David, 
south  of  the  temple  (I.  Mace.  xiii.  49-53).  The 
Jews,  under  the  leadership  of  Simon  Maccabteus, 
now  restored  and  greatly  strengthened  the  old 
walls  (I.  Mace.  xiv.  37).  One  great  change  was 
wrought  by  Simon  in  the  general  appearance  of 
the  city.  The  hill  on  which  the  old  City  of  David 
had  stood  was  leveled  and  greatly  reduced  in 
height  so  as  to  make  the  temple  hill  command 
the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  result 
was  that  the  ravine  between  the  two  eastern  hills 
was  now  entirely  filled  up,  and  its  existence  was 
soon  entirely  forgotten.  (Josephus,  Wars,  V. 
iv.  1,  according  to  the  correct  interpretation.) 

Under  the  Asmoneans  Jerusalem  entered  on  an 
unprecedented  era  of  prosperity.  It  was  now  the 
great  pilgrim  shrine  of  the  Jewish  world.  A 
palace  was  built  on  the  hills  west  of  the  temple 
mount,  the  TyropoKm  Valley  being  bridged  to 
permit  of  easy  access  to  the  temple.  The  Biru 
northwest  of  the  temple  was  also  greatly 
strengthened.  The  capture  of  the  city  by  Poni- 
pey,  B.C.  63,  entailed  no  serious  disaster.  The 
acme  of  prosperity  was  attained  under  Herod 
the  Great  (B.C.  37).  Besides  a  complete  recon- 
struction of  the  temple  on  a  scale  truly  mag- 
nificent, involving  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums 
of  money,  he  built  the  Xystus,  an  open  place  sur- 
rounded by  a  gallery  beneath  the  palace  of  the 
Asmoneans,  his  own  great  palace  on  the  north- 
western part  of  the  western. hill,  with  its  three 
massive  towers  Phasael,  Hippicus,  and  Mariamne, 
the  large  reservoir  Amygdalon  north  of  the  pal- 
ace, a  hippodrome  probably  south  of  the  temple 
mount,  and  a  theatre  somewhere  in  the  south 
part  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  these  great 
works  many  minor  improvements  were  made, 
such  as  paving,  draining,  leveling,  and  the  gen- 
eral strengthening  of  the  fortifications.  Other 
improvements  were  undertaken  after  Herod's 
day,  such  as  the  palaces  built  by  the  royal  family 
of  Adiabene  on  the  southern  extension  of  the 
temple  hill  (Josephus,  Wars,  TV.  ix.  11;  V.  vi. 
1;  VI.  vi.  3),  the  enlargement  of  the  Asmonean 
palace  by  .\grippa  II.  a.d.  02 (Josephus,  Ant.,  XX., 
viii.  11)  and  the  third  wall,  begun  by  Agrippa 
I.  (a.d.  41-44),  completed  shortly  before  the  siege 
by  the  Romans,  rendered  necessary  by  the  growth 
of  the  city  to  the  northwest  and  north.  Such 
was   the   Jerusalem   of   New  Testament   times. 
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Aoeording  to  Joscphus  the  different  quarters  of 
the  city  were  known  as  (1)  the  upper  city,  i.e. 
the  high  southwest  hill;  (2)  the  temple  area; 
(3)  the  lower  city  or  .^kra,  the  portion  of  the 
eastern  hill  south  of  the  temple  hill;  (4)  the 
"new  city,'  or  Bezetha,  i.e.  the  quarter  north  of 
the  temple  bill;  and  (5)  the  'northern'  quarter, 
i.e.  north  of  the  old  (first)  wall  and  west  of  the 
temple.    Cf.  Josephus,  Wars,  V.  iv.  1. 

This  city  with  its  beautiful  palaces  and  more 
beautiful  temple  waa  laid  in  niins  in  the  terrible 
siege  and  capture  by  the  Romans  under  Titus, 
A  J).  70  (cf.  Josephus,  Wars,  Books  V.,  VI.,  and 
VII.,  i.  1).  Only  a  few  remnants  of  the  western 
fortifications  were  left  standing.  With  this 
catastrophe  the  history  of  ancient  Jerusalem 
eamo  to  its  close. 

Thb  Histoby  and  Topoqbapht  of  Modebn 
JEBUSAI.EM.  For  sixty  years  Jerusalem  was  prac- 
tically in  ruins.  About  130  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
visited  it  and  determined  to  rebuild  it.  The 
desperate  rebellion  of  the  Jews  under  Bar  Cochba 
led  him  to  make  it  a  pagan  city  and  prohibit  all 
Jews  from  entering  it.  The  new  city  was  called 
.'Elia  .Capitolina.  The  wall  with  which  Hadrian 
encircled  it  was,  in  general,  on  the  line  of  the 
old  wall,  except  on  the  south,  where  it  left  a 
laige  portion  of  the  old  city,  including  the  whole 
of  the  'City  of  David,'  outside  the  inclosure.  The 
rebuilding  caused  a  great  change  in  the  levels, 
owing  to  the  vast  accumulation  of  rubbish  ren- 
dering the  whole  surface  more  uniform  than  that 
of  the  old  city  had  been.  In  some  places  the 
former  city  was  buried  to  a  depth  of  80  feet, 
making  identifications  of  many  ancient  places 
uncertain,  if  not  impossible. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  city  from  Hadrian  to 
Constantine  the  Great.  The  pagan  population 
was  gradually  supplemented  by  Christians.  With 
the  recognition  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of 
the  Ehnpire,  pilgrims  began  to  flock  to  Jerusalem 
to  visit  the  holy  places.  The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  (see  Holy  Sepulchbe)  was  built  by 
Constantine's  orders.  Other  buildings  of  like 
character  were  added  as  the  centuries  went  by. 
Jerusalem  became  a  Christian  city,  the  favorite 
resort  of  religious  devotees  from  all  quarters  of 
Christendom.  Among  the  noteworthy  buildings 
belonging  to  this  period,  the  Church  of  Saint 
Stephen,  north  of  the  city,  built  by  the  Empress 
Eudocia  (450-460),  who  also  rebuilt  the  ancient 
aoutfaem  wall,  and  the  greet  (Thurch  of  Saint 
Mary  on  the  temple  hill,  built  by  Justinian, 
c532,  deserve  mention. 

The  Christian  city,  after  being  captured  by  the 
Persians  under  Khosru  in  614,  but  recovered 
17  the  Emperor  Heraclius  in  628,  was  taken  by 
the  Moslems  in  637  under  the  Caliph  Omar. 
The  Christians  were  treated  leniently.  A  wooden 
mosque,  'The  Dome  of  the  Rock,'  was  erected  by 
Omar  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple.  This  was 
replaced  in  691  by  a  splendid  stone  building  by 
Abd  al-Malik.  'This  has  been  repaired  many 
times.  When,  in  969,  the  Egyptian  Fatimite 
Caliphs  became  rulers  of  Jerusalem,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Christian  population  became  more 
■erioas.  The  Seljuk  T^rks  conquered  the  city 
in  1077  and  their  maltreatment  of  Christians  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Crusades.  In  1099 
the  Crusaders,  tinder  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and 
Mhers,  gained  possession  of  the  city.  Moslems 
and  Jews  were  severely  treated.  Jerusalem  was 
more  a  Christian  city.    The  churchmen  of 


the  cruHading  forces  immediately  set  about  the 
election  of  a  patriarch,  probably  expecting  the 
temporal  dominion  to  go  with  the  spiritual;  but 
the  secular  princes  insisted  on  the  choice  of  a 
king.  The  crown  was  declined  by  Raymond  of 
Toulouse,  and  possibly  also  by  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy. Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  the  final  choice, 
though  he  refused  to  wear  "a  crown  of  gold  in 
the  place  where  his  Saviour  had  worn  a  crown 
of  thorns,"  and  called  himself  simply  protector 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  new  State  won  its 
first  victory  at  Ascalon  a  few  days  later,  and 
was  soon  fully  organized  with  Western  laws. 
Godfrey  died  m  a  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Baldwin,  Count  of  Edessa.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  enlarging  his  kingdom  by  the  conquest  of 
Arsuf  and  Ceesarea  in  1101,  of  Acre  (Ptolemais) 
in  1104,  of  Tripolis  in  1109,  and  of  Berytus  and 
Sidon  in  1110.  The  other  Christian  lordships  of 
the  East  acknowledged  him  definitely  as  their 
suzerain.  He  died  on  his  way  back  from  an 
expedition  against  Egypt  in  1118,  designating  as 
liis  successor  his  brother  Eustache,  or,  failing 
him,  his  cousin,  Baldwin  of  Edessa.  The  latter 
being  on  the  spot,  the  barons  decided  to  avoid 
an  interregnum  by  crowning  him  at  once.  Bald- 
win II.  also  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  king- 
dom. In  1124,  with  Venetian  aid,  he  made  the 
important  conquest  of  Tyre.  His  reign  was  a 
constant  series  of  conflicts;  but  before  his  death, 
in  1131,  the  Kingdom  reached  the  height  of  its 
power.  None  the  less,  its  existence  was  pre- 
carious; the  feudal  system,  which  had  been  a 
help  in  its  establishment,  now  tended  to  dissen- 
sion, and  under  the  next  King,  Fulk  of  Anjou 
( 1131-43) ,  the  decline  began.  During  the  minor- 
ity of  Baldwin  III.  (1143-62)  Edessa  was  con- 
quered and  destroyed,  30,000  Christians  being 
slaughtered.  The  news  of  this  disaster  called 
out  the  Second  Crusade,  which  did  nothing  to 
strengthen  the  Kingdom.  Amalric  (1162-73)  at- 
tempted the  conquest  of  Egypt,  but  was  opposed 
by  Saladin,  who  was  now  rising  to  supreme 
power  among  the  Moslems.  In  the  reign  of  Guy 
of  Lusignan,  whose  title  came  through  his  wife, 
Sibylla,  mother  of  Baldwin  V.,  Saladin  defeated 
the  Christian  army  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Tiberias,  and  on  October  2,  1187,  took  Jerusa- 
lem, and  cast  down  the  cross  from  the  Mosque  of 
Omar.  The  titular  kingship  came  in  1225  by 
nutrriage  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  se- 
cured possession  of  the  city  (except  two  mosques) 
by  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  Kameel  in  1229;  but, 
owing  to  bis  conflict  with  the  Holy  See,  he  was 
obliged  to  crown  himself,  not  a  single  ecclesiastic 
being  willing  to  sanction  his  title.  In  1244  the 
city  was  stormed  by  the  Kharezmians,  and  passed 
finally  out  of  Christian  hands;  and  the  fall  of 
Acre,  in  1291,  was  the  definite  close  of  the  real 
history  of  the  Kingdom.  The  title  of  King  of 
Jerusalem,  however,  was  for  a  long  time  borne 
by  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  the  House  of  Lorraine,  and  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Maria  Theresa  (1736)  to  the  Haps- 
burgs.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  (1835-48) 
finally  renounced  it.  For  further  details  on  the 
medieval  history,  see  Cbusades  ;  and  consult  the 
authorities  there  referred  to. 

Though  Jerusalem  was  in  a  sense  the  mother 
of  all  the  Christian  churches,  the  circumstances 
of  its  history  accounted  for  its  being  long  sub- 
jected to  the  metropolitan  authority  of  other 
churches — to  that  of  Csesarea  from  the  rebuilding 
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of  the  new  city  of  Mlia,  in  the  second  century. 
But  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  its  bishops,  mindful 
«f  the  traditicmal  dignity  of  their  see,  whose 
primacy  of  honor  had  been  acknowledged  by  the 
Council  of  Nicosa,  strove  to  acquire  patriarchal 
rank.  The  effort  was  finally  successful  at  the 
Council  of  Ephcsus  in  451.  though  the  newly  es- 
tablished patriarch  was  obliged  to  be  ctmtent 
with  the  last  place  among  the  five.  The  pa- 
triarchate shared  the  fortunes  of  the  city,  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  East  fell  away  from  Rome. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  Greek  patriarch, 
with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  subjects, 
divided  into  thirteen  archbishoprics.  On  the 
conquest  of  the  city  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  a 
Latin  patriarchate  was  established,  practically 
-coterminous  with  the  new  Kingdom.  But  when 
the  Kingdom  fell,  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
could  not  long  be  maintained.  The  Latin  pa- 
triarchs were  finally  driven  to  reside  in  Acre, 
and  when  that  city  was  lost  by  the  Christians  in 
1291,  became  merely  titular,  residing  in  later 
times  in  Rome,  where  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo 
was  assigned  to  them  as  their  ofHcial  seat.  Pius 
IX.,  however,  restored  them  to  residence  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  began  in  1848.  The  Melchites,  the 
Armenians,  both  Uniat  and  independent,  the 
Uniat  Syrians,  and  the  Russians,  have  all  bishops 
or  archbishops  in  Jerusalem ;  but  the  most  pecu- 
liar and  interesting  modem  history  is  that  of 
the  Anglo-Prussian  bishopric.  It  was  originally 
a  project  of  Bunsen,  who  desired  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  point  for  the  direction  of  Prot- 
estant missions  in  Palestine.  The  King  of  Prus- 
sia provided  half  the  endowment,  and  the  other 
half  was  raised  by  popular  subscription  in  Eng- 
land, largely  by  the  cooperation  of  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce.  The  arrangement  provided  for  the 
nomination  of  the  bishops  alternately  by  the 
English  and  Prussian  crowns.  Thei  first  bishop, 
Alexander  Wolf,  a  converted  Jew  from  Posen, 
was  named  by  England  and  consecrated,  as  liis 
successors  have  been,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  1841.  When  the  third  bishop.  Barclay, 
died  in  1881,  the  Prussian  Government  termi- 
nated the  agreement,  and  the  bishopric  has  since 
been  maintained  by  the  Church  of  England. 

BiBLiooBAPHT.  For  the  antiquities  of  Jeru- 
salem, consult  the  standard  guide-books,  espe- 
cially Baedeker's  (ed.  1897),  or  Murray's  (ed. 
1892).  Of  the  voluminous  literature  on  the 
city,  only  the  most  recent  and  reliable  is 
selected.  '  The  comprehensive  articles  by  the 
expert  witnesses.  Guthe  in  the  Hauck-Her- 
zog  Realencifctopiidie,  3d  ed.,  vol.  viii.,  Smith 
(fj.  A.  and  W.  R.).  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Biblica, 
and  Conder  in  Basting's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
are  most  excellent.  The  Surve;/  of  ^Yestem  Pal- 
<stine.  Jerusalem  (London,  188-)),  by  Warren 
and  Conder,  contains  the  results  of  surveys  aad 
excavations  up  to  188.3.  The  annual  Reports  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (188.3  to  date) 
nre  invaluable,  also  the  similar  reports  of  the 
German  Palestinian  Society.  Other  publications 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  may  be  con- 
sulted, particularly  Besant  and  Palmer.  Jeru- 
salem, the  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin  (4th  ed., 
London,  1899)  ;  Conder,  The  Latin  Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  1090-1291  (London,  1884)  ;  and  vol. 
i.  of  the  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society  (Lon- 
don, 1887).  For  special  monographs,  consult: 
Warren,  Underground  Jerusalem  (London, 
1876)  ;   Bliss  and  Dickie,  Excavations  at  Jeru- 


salem (London,  1898)  ;  Mommert,  Topographit 
dea  alten  Jerusalem  (Leipzig,  1893)  ;  Buhl, 
Oeographie  Palestinas  (Leipzig,  1896)  ;  Ben- 
ziger,  BebrHische  Archaologie  (Leipzig,  1894)  ; 
and  the  general  works  on  Palestine,  such  as  those 
of  6.  A.  Smith  and  Robinson,  contain  valuable 
material.  For  the  Mohammedan  period,  consult 
Le  Strange,  Palestine  Under  the  Moslems  (Lon- 
don, 1890).  The  large  map  published  by  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  is  most  excellent. 

JEKTTSAXEK,  CotmciLS  of.  A  number  of 
councils  were  held  in  Jerusalem,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important:  (1)  The  first 
Christian  council,  often  called  the  Apostolic 
Council  (Acts  xv.  1-31),  was  held  about  a.d.  51, 
to  consider  questions  raised  in  the  Church  of 
Antioch  concerning  the  obligation  of  Gentile 
Christians  to  observe  the  Jewish  law.  By  the 
decision  of  the  council  it  was  declared  to  be 
necessary  for  such  Christians  to  abstain  from 
(a)  meats  which  had  been  offered  to  idols;  (b) 
blood  and  strangled  things;  (c)  fornication. 
This  council  seems  to  have  comprised  only  one 
church,  that  in  Jerxisalem,  though  this  church 
may  have  embraced  several  local  congregations 
in  that  city,  organized  as  a  church  in  common. 
(2)  In  335  a  council,  formed  of  the  bishops  who 
had  assembled  for  the  consecration  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  restored  Arius  to  fel- 
lowship and  allowed  him  to  return  to  Alex- 
andria. (3)  About  346  Maximus,  of  Jcrusalcni, 
and  sixty  other  bishops,  on  the  return  of  Athana- 
sius  to  Alexandria,  revoked  the  decree  against 
him  and  drew  up  a  letter  to  his  Church.  (4) 
In  399  a  council  held  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
from  TheophiluB  of  Alexandria  on  the  decree 
passed  against  the  Origenists  assented  to  it,  and 
resolved  not  to  have  fellowship  with  any  who 
denied  the  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father. 
(5)  In  553  the  acts  of  the  fifth  ecumenical  coun- 
cil (Constantinople)  were  received  by  all  the 
bishops  of  Palestine  assembled  at  Jerusalem, 
except  Alexander  of  Abilene,  who  was  conse- 
quently deposed.  (6)  The  most  important  coun- 
cil held  in  Jerusalem  was  that  of  1672.  It  was 
convened  by  Dositheus,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
and  was  composed  of  more  than  sixty  bishops 
and  other  officers  in  his  diocese.  Its  object  was 
to  oppose  Calvinism,  which  had  been  introduced 
into  the  East  by  C^il  Lucaris.  Its  measures 
led  to  its  being  charged  with  favoring  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  occasioned  considerable  trouble 
in  the  Church. 

JEBTTSAXEM  CEAMBEB.  A  room  adja- 
cent to  Westminster  Abbey,  built  in  1376-86,  so 
named  from  tapestries  formerly  hung  there,  and 
representing  scenes  from  the  history  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  now  the  meeting-place  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury. The  room  contains  frescoes  of  the  death 
of  Henry  IV.,  who  died  in  it,  and  of  the  corona- 
tion of  Queen  Victoria. 

JERXTSALEH  CHEBBT  (probably  termed 
Jerusalem  on  account  of  its  foreign  origin,  having 
been  imported  from  Madeira).  The  popular  name 
of  an  ornamental  species  of  the  genus  Solanum, 
of  which  Solanum  Pseudocapsicum  and  its  hy- 
brids are  the  most  important  species.  As  grown 
under  glass  for  decorative  purposes,  it  ranges 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  height,  carrying  nu- 
merous bright  green  oblanceolate  or  oblong  short 
petioled  leaves,  small  white  flowers,  and  a  pro- 
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fusion  of  bright  red  or  yellow  fruits  about  one- 
balf  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  constitute  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  plant.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated either  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

J'EBUSAIiEH  COSN.  A  variety  of  non- 
saccharine  sorghum.  See  SoBOHUM,  paragraph 
NoH-aaccharine. 

TEBTTSAXEH  CBEED.  A  confession  of 
faith  taught  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  his  cate- 
chetical lectures  before  350.  It  is  preserved  as 
follows  in  Cyril's  discourses:  "I  believe  in  one 
God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible ;  and 
in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds, 
very  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  who 
was  incarnate  and  made  man,  crucified  and 
buried,  and  the  third  day  ascended  into  the 
heavens,  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father;  and  is  coming  to  judge  quick  and  dead. 
And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  paraclete,  who  spake 
by  the  prophets;  and  in  one  baptism  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins ;  and  in  one  holy  catholic  church ; 
and  resurrection  of  the  flesh ;  and  in  life  everlast- 
ing." 

JEBXTSALEU    SEUVEBED.      See    Gebv- 

SAICILUE  LiBEBATA. 

JBBTJSALEK  OAK.  An  herb  of  Southern 
Europe.    See  CHEKopowtrM. 

JEB'VIS,  John,  Earl  of  Saint  Vincent  ( 1735- 
1823).     A  British  admiral.     The  second  son  of 
Swynfen  Jervis,  barrister,  he  was  bom  at  Mea- 
ford,  Staffordshire.     After  education  at  Burton- 
on-Trent  and  at  Greenwich,  he  entered  the  navy 
in  1749. '  He  obtained  a  commission  as  lieutenant 
in  1755,  and  during  some  years  was  engaged  in 
active   service   on   the  North  American   station.* 
In  1769  he  commanded  the  Alarm  frigate  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  when  it  was  paid  off  made 
«    tour  of  inspection  of  the  naval   arsenals  of 
France  and  Northern  Europe.    His  next  command 
was  the  Foudroyant,  of  80  guns,  the  finest  two- 
deck  ship  in  the  British  Navy.     Engaging  the 
Pigaae,  74  guns,  off  Brest,  in  1782,  he  took  her 
without  the  loss  of  a  roan.    In  1787  he  was  made 
rear-admiral,  and  in  1793  commanded  the  naval 
part  of  the  expedition  against  the  West  India 
Islands,    Sir   C.   Grey   commanding  the   troops. 
Although   the   French   were  well   prepared   and 
fought  desperately,  every  island  fell  in  succession 
into   the  hands  of  the  British.     In  1795  he  re- 
ceivM  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet. 
On  February  14,  1797,  with  15  sail  of  the  line, 
he  encountered  the  Spanish  fleet  of  27  sail  off 
Cape  Saint  Vincent,  and  the  battle  of  Saint  Vin- 
cent was  fought.    The  genius  of  Nelson  contrib- 
uted  preatly  to  the  success  of  the  day.     For 
this    victory   the   King  created   Jervis   Earl    of 
Saint  Vincent,  and  Parliament  settled  upon  him 
a  pension  of  £3000  a  year.    After  having,  by  great 
firmness,    repres.sed   a   mutiny  off  Cadiz,  which 
threatened   the  loss  of  the  whole  fleet,  he  was 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  home.    He  was 
soon   applied  to  by  Government  to  subdue   the 
spirit  of   sedition  which  had  openly  manifested 
itself  in  the  Channel  fleet,  and  his  endeavors  were 
■eminently    successful.      After    having   held    the 
appointment  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
at  the  a|?e  of  seventy-two  for  a  second  time  com- 
manded the  Channel  fleet,  he  retired  into  private 
life,  and  died  March  13,  1823.    A  public  monu- 
yais.  XI.— 13. 


ment  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Saint  Vincent  ranks  among  the  fore- 
most naval  commanders  who  broke  the  maritime 
power  of  France  and  Spain  and  established  the 
naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain. 

JEB.VIS,  John  Bloomfield  (1795-1885).  An 
American  civil  engineer.  He  was  bom  at  Hunt- 
ington, N.  Y.,  and  was  brought  up  at  Rome, 
N.  Y.  After  receiving  a  common-school  educa- 
tion he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Erie  Canal; 
was  promoted  in  two  years  from  axeman  to  resi- 
dent engineer  in  charge  of  seventeen  miles  of  the 
canal,  and  in  1824  was  in  control  of  one-seventh 
of  the  canal.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Co.;  in  1830  became  chief  engineer  of  the 
Albany  and  Schenectady  Railroad;  and  in  1836, 
after  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  began  the  work  of  constructing 
the  Croton  Aqueduct.  The  Cochituate  Aqueduct 
(Boston)  and  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  be- 
tween New  York  and  Albany  were  constructed 
largely  from  his  plans  and  under  his  supervision. 
He  retired  in  J858  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Rock  Island;  but  after  three  years  was  chosen 
superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Fort  Wayne 
Railroad,  and  in  two  years  brought  its  stock  up 
from  a  value  of  eight  cents  on  the  dollar  to  a 
point  where  it  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Hamilton 
College  in  1878.  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  was  named 
in  his  honor.  He  wrote:  Railway  Property 
(1859);  The  Gonatruction  and  Management  of 
Railwaya  (1861)  ;  and  Labor  and  Capital 
(1877). 

JEBVOIS,  jSr'vois,  Sir  Whxiam  Francis 
Drummond  (1812-97).  An  English  soldier  and 
engineer,  bom  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.  After 
early  education  at  Ctosport  and  Woolwich,  he 
entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich in  1837,  and  two  years  later  received  a 
commission  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  In  1841  he 
proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  for 
seven  years  was  engaged  in  professional  duties, 
besides  being  employed  in  active  service  against 
the  Boers  and  Kaffirs.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1848;  continued  on  active  engineering  duty; 
received  various  promotions;  and  in  1856,  when 
commanding  royal  engineer  of  the  London  Mili- 
tary District,  was  appointed  assistant  inspector- 
general  of  fortifications.  In  1857,  during  the 
threatened  war  with  France,  he  was  made  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Defense  Committee.  His  re- 
port and  recommendations  for  the  defenses  of 
London  and  the  nation  were  accepted  by  Parlia- 
ment and  carried  into  effect.  In  1862  he  was 
appointed  director  of  works  and  fortifications, 
and  in  1863  inspected  the  fortifications  of  Canada 
and  its  eastern  seaboard,  also  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal Eastern  forts  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Civil  War.  Until  1874  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  superintend- 
ing the  execution  of  the  sy.stem  of  Imperial  de- 
fense which  constitutes  his  chief  claim  to  recog- 
nition. From  1875  to  1877  he  was  Governor  of 
the  Straits  Settlements;  from  1878  to  1882  he 
was  Governor  of  South  Australia ;  and  from 
1882  to  1889  was  Governor  of  New  Zealand. 

JESH'TTBTTN  (Heb.  YeshurOn).  A  poetical 
or  symbolical  name  for  Israel,  used  three  times 
in  Deuteronomy  (xxxii.  15;  xxxiii.  6,  26)  and 
once  in  Isaiah   (xliv.  2).     The  underlying  stem 
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of  the  word,  yaahar,  denotes  'straight,  upright,' 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  formation  designed  as  a 
symbolical  play  upon  Israel,  artificially  separated 
into  two  elements,  yar  (=:yashar)  and  el. 

TESl,ylL'z6,  or  lESI  (Lat.  JEsU,  ^aium).  A 
city  in  the  Province  of  Ancona,  Italy,  17  miles 
by  rail  southwest  of  the  city  of  Ancona,  on  a 
hill  beside  the  Esino  (Map:  Italy,  H  4).  It 
has  medieeval  walls  and  a  cathedral  dedicated  to 
the  martyr  Saint  Septimius,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Jesi  (308).  There  is  a  fifteenth-century  city 
ball,  once  the  convent  church,  San  Floriano.  Jesi 
was  the  birthplace  of  Emperor  Frederick  II.  and 
of  the  composer  Pergolesi.  The  composer  Spon- 
tini  was  bom  in  a  neighboring  village.  There  are 
schools  of  music  and  design,  a  private  female 
normal  school,  a  g}annaaium,  several  technical 
schools,  a  seminary,  a  city  library,  and  various 
charitable  institutions.  The  manufactures  are 
paper,  bricks,  silk,  wool,  soap,  watches,  rope;  and 
as  the  city  is  an  important  centre  of  local  trade, 
there  are  many  fairs.  Wine  and  oil  are  marketed 
here.  Population  (commune),  in  1881,  19,462; 
in  1901,  22,308. 

JESSAHIKE.  An  ornamental  shrub  which 
bears  fragrant  flowers.    See  Jasuine. 

JESSAICY  BBIDE,  The.  A  name  given  to 
Hary  Homeck,  a  relative  of  the  artist  lUynolds, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  the  object  of  Gold- 
smith's affection.  Four  years  after  his  death  she 
married  Colonel  Gwynn.  The  word  jessamy  prob- 
ably represents  jasmine,  and  is  used  to  indicate 
the  daintiness  and  grace  of  her  person.  The  name 
is  used  as  the  title  of  a  book  by  Frank  Frankfort 
Moore  (1897). 

TE8VANT  (probably  from  OF.  itsant,  pres. 
part,  of  isaer,  eisaer,  iesaer,  to  issue,  from  Lat. 
ecrire,  to  go  out,  from  ex,  out  +  ire,  to  go).  In 
heraldry,  a  term  frequently  used  as  synonymous 
with  issuant,  rising,  as  a  demirlion  is  often  rep- 
resented doing,  from  the  bottom  line  of  a  field, 
or  upper  line  of  an  ordinary.  Jessant  is  some- 
times used  improperly  for  naiaaant,  ■  or  rising 
from  the  middle  of  an  ordinary.    See  Hebaldbt. 

JESSE,  Edwabd  (1780-1868).  An  English 
writer  on  natural  history,  bom  at  Hutton-Crans- 
wick,  Yorkshire.  He  early  showed  a  love  of 
plants  and  animals,  fostered  by  his  places  of  resi- 
dence, Richmond  and  Bushey  Parks,  and  he 
should  be  credited  with  much  that  was  done  to 
beautify  Hampton  Court.  Though  he  was  not  a 
scientist,  there  is  pleasant  reading  in  his  Olean- 
inga  in  Natural  Biatory  (1832);  An  Angler's 
Ramhlea  ( 1836)  ;  Scenes  and  Tales  of  Covmtry 
Life  (1844);  Anecdotes  of  Dogs  (1846);  and 
Lectures  on  Natural  History  (1861)  ;  as  well  as 
his  descriptions  of  jaunts  to  Hampton  Court, 
Windsor,  and  Eton.  He  edited  Walton's  Com' 
plete  Angler,  and  X^Tiite's  Selbome,  with  a  bio- 
graphical introduction. 

JESSE,  John  Henbage  (1815-74).  An  Eng- 
lish historical  writer.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  became  an  Admiralty  clerk,  but  was  devoted 
to  literature  early  in  life,  and  his  first  poem, 
"Mary  Stuart,"  was  published  in  1831.  He 
wrote  London:  Its  Celebrated  Characters  and 
Remarkable  Places  (3  vols.,  1871),  but  made  a 
specialty  of  memoirs,  of  which  George  the  Third 
(3  vols.,  1867)  was  his  best  effort.  The  others 
include:  The  Court  of  England  During  ihe  Reign 
of  the  Stuarts    (1840);   The  Court  of  England 


from  the  Revolution  to  the  Death  of  Oeorge  II. 
(3  vols.,  1843)  ;  George  Selwyn  and  Bis  Con- 
temporaries (4  vols.,  1843)  ;  The  Pretenders  and 
Their  Adherents  (2  vols.,  1845)  ;  Richard  the 
Third  and  Some  of  Bis  Contemporariea  (1862) ; 
Celebrated  Etonians   (2  vols.,  1875). 

JESSE,  RicHABD  Henbt  ( 1853— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can educator,  bom  in  Lancaster  Co»mty,  Va. 
He  graduated  at  the  State  University  in  1875, 
and  the  following  year  began  bis  teaching  career 
as  master  of  French  and  mathematics  at  the 
Hanover  (Virginia)  Academy.  After  being 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Princess  Anne, 
Md.  (1876-78),  he  was  at  the  University  of 
Louisiana,  New  Orleans  (1878-84),  and  when  it 
was  united  with  Tulane  University  in  the  same 
city  he  was  made  professor  of  Latin  there  until 
1891,  when  he  became  president  of  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

JES'SICA.  Shylock's  beautiful  daughter,  in 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.  She  elopes 
with  her  lover,  Lorenzo. 

JESSO,  ySs'sA.  An  island  of  Japan.  See 
Yezo. 

JES'SOPP,  ATJ0U8TU8  ( 1824— ) .  An  English 
clergyman  and  author,  bom  at  Albury  Place, 
Hertfordshire.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  was  select  preacher  at  Oxford 
in  1896,  and  held  honorary  fellowships  at  both 
universities.  He  began  his  clerical  life  as  curate 
of  Papwortb  Saint  Agnes,  Cambridgeshire  (1848- 
54)  :  but  was  head  master  in  Helston  Grammar 
School,  Cornwall,  for  four  years,  and  in  a  Nor- 
wich academy  for  twenty  before  he  was  made 
rector  of  Seaming,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  in  1879; 
His  Nonaich  School  Sermons  were  published  in 
1864,  and  he  wrote  afterwards:  One  Generation 
*o/  a  Norfolk  Bouae  (1878);  Bistory  of  the 
Diocese  of  Norwich  (1879)  ;  Arcady  for  Better 
for  Worae  ( 1881 )  ;  The  Coming  of  the  Friara 
(1888);  Before  the  Great  Pillage  (1901);  and 
the  biographies  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  some 
of  the  famous  men  of  her  time  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography. 

JES'STJP,  Henbt  Habbis  (1832—).  An 
American  Presbyterian  missionary.  He  was  born 
at  Montrose,  Pa.,  son  of  the  jurist  William  Jes- 
sup  (1797-1868);  graduated  at  Yale  in  1851 
and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1855 ;  and 
immediately  entered  the  foreign-missionary  ser- 
vice of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Tripoli,  Syria. 
In  1860  he  was  transferred  to  Beirut,  and  be- 
came prominent  at  that  important  station.  He 
wrote,  besides  various  works  for  the  American 
Mission  Press  at  Beirut:  The  Women  of  the 
Araba  .(1873);  Th^  Mohammedan  Miasionary 
Problem  (1879)  ;  The  Greek  Church  and  Proteat- 
ant  Misaiona  (1884)  ;  and  Kamil,  a  Moalem  Con- 
vert (1899). 

JEST  (OF.  geate,  exploit,  tale  of  adventure, 
from  ML.  geata,  deed,  from  Lat.  geatua,  p.p.  of 
gerere,  to  carry  on).  The  word  geate  was  used 
in  Middle  English  to  designate  a  story.  A  stage 
in  the  transition  from  story  to  humorous  story 
and  trick,  and  finally  to  witty  saying,  is  marked 
by  the  geste  of  Robin  Hood,  narrating  the  shrewd 
practices  of  this  outlaw  and  his  merry  men. 
Though  the  word  in  its  modem  sense  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  the  jest  itself  is  of  an- 
cient origin.  Collections  of  jests  passed  from 
the  East  to  the  Greeks,  then  to  the  Romans,  and 
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from  classic  literature  spread  throughout  Europe 
in  the  Benaisaance  period,  uniting  with  that  stream 
of  stoiy   and  witty   remark  which   flows  from 
men  of  all  races  and  of  all  times.    The  earliest 
of  modem  jest  books,  dating  from  the  fifteenth 
century,    were    in   Latin,   and    were    known    as 
facetias  (q.v.)-    A  notable  volume  was  the  Liber 
Facetiarum    (1470)    of   the   Florentine    Poggio, 
of  which  the  best  stories  found  their  way  into  the 
anecdotal  literature  of  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  England.     For   Italy  may  be  cited  Pietro 
Aretino  and  the  vast  body  of  novelle,  dealing 
with   the   incidents   of  every-day   life;    and   for 
France  the  contes  and  joyeuw  devis  of  Rabelais 
and  his  school.    Among  the  earliest  German  jest 
books  were  the  Latin  Vacetiae  of  H.  Bebel  ( 1508) 
and  the  Schimpf  und  Ernst  of  the   monk  Jo- 
hannes Pauli    (1519),  largely  compilations  for 
which  Poggio  was  freely  used.     Native  German 
humor  of  the  period  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  the 
Low  Saxon  Vlenspiegel  (1615),  which  in  a  mu- 
tilated form  early  passed  into  France  and  Eng- 
land.    Ulenspiegel    (i.e.  Owl-glass),  from  whom 
the  book  derives  its  name,  is  a  knavish  peasant 
who  plays  his  tricks  upon  his  more  prosperous 
countrymen.     In  England  there  had   lon^  been 
books  sharing  in  the  literature  of  jest.     Such, 
for    example,    was    the    De    Nugia    Curialium 
(twelfth    century)    of   Walter   Map.      But   the 
flourishing  pA-iod  of  the  jest  book  in  England,  as 
in  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.     From  the  press  of 
John  Bastell  issued  two  interesting  collections — 
The  Merry  Qesta  of  the  Widow  Edith,  in  verse 
(1525),  and  The  Bundred  Merry  Tales  (1526). 
The  latter  volume  is  mentioned  by  Beatrice  in 
MnOi  Ado  About  Nothing    (II.  i.   135).     These 
were  succeeded  by  Merry  Tales  and  Quick  An' 
svoera    (about    1535),  containing  114  anecdotes. 
It  became   customary   for   compilers   to    father 
their  collections  upon  some  well-known  historical 
character  who  might  or  might  not  have  been  a 
wit.  Famous  books  of  this  kind  were :  The  Merry 
Tales   of  Skelton    (1566),    attributed    to   John 
Skelton,  who  after  his  death  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  wag;   The  Jeata  of  Scogan    (15667), 
said  to  have  been  gathered  by  Andrew  Boorde 
(q.v.),    a    witty    physician,    from    the    sayings 
of  a   fool  at  the  Court  of  Edward  IV.;    TarU 
ten's  Jeata   (3  parts,  1692,  1600,  1611),  named 
from  the  great  comedian ;  and  The  Jeata  of  Oeorge 
Peele  (1607),  containing  perhaps  some  escapades 
of  the  dramatist.    This  practice  of  placing  a  name 
on  the  title-page  that  would  sell  the  book  con- 
tinued into  the  nineteenth  century,  receiving  its 
most  abused  illustration  in  the  collections  pur- 
porting to  have  been  'transcribed  from  the  mouth 
of  Joe  Miller*  (q.v.),  an  actor  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     The  Merry  Tales  of  the  Mad  Men  of 
Ootham,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  were 
given  a  habitation  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  little 
pamphlet  circulated  as  a  chap-book  in  England 
and  Scotland  well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
Other  collections  are  Paaquil'a  Jesta,  Mixed  ipith 
Mother  Bunch'a  Merriments  (1604)  ;  The  Pleas- 
ant Conceits  of  Old  Hohaon,  the  Merry  Londoner 
(1607)  ;  and  the  racy  Wit  and  Mirth  of  John 
Taylor   (q.v.),  the  water  poet.    These  books  are 
only  a  small  section  of  a  vast  literature  of  jest 
which  pervaded  popular  tales  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  realism  of  the  modem  novel.     The 
jest  was   fused  with  the  novel   of  manners  by 


Theodore  Hook  (q.v.)  in  his  Sayinga  and  Doings 
(London,  1824-28).  The  older  English  jests 
were  edited  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt  under  the  title 
Shakespeare  Jest-Booka  (3  vols.,  London,  1864). 
The  interesting  jest  literature  of  Germany  and 
its  influence  is  discussed  by  C.  H.  Herford  in 
The  Literary  Relationa  of  England  and  Germany 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (Cambridge,  England, 
1886).  See  also  the  remarks  on  the  Spanish 
rogue  story  in  the  article  on  the  Novel. 

JESTEB.  A  clownish  wit,  akin  to  the  Court 
fool  (q.v.),  often  called  'the  jester,'  or  'the  King's 
jester,'  and  simply  one  kind  of  minstrel.  (See 
MiNSTBEL. )  The  jester  in  the  Sanskrit  drama  is 
represented  by  the  vidu»aka,  a  character  of 
mingled  gluttony,  cowardice,  and  knavery,  re- 
deemed only  by  his  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
king,  who  is  his  companion.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  vidufaka  is  always  a  Brahman,  a  fact 
which  is  plausibly  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  he  was  a  stock  character  borrowed  by  the 
classic  Hindu  drama  from  the  folk-plays.  In 
Latin  comedy  the  intriguing  slave  Davos  i^  per- 
haps a  prototype  for  ignoble  but  amusing  char- 
acters in  modem  comely.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  weirdly  dressed  and  clownish  devils  either 
terrified  or  entertained  by  their  antics  the  onlook- 
ers at  the  miracles  and  mysteries.  In  Spain  the 
gracioao  or  jesting  buffoon  has  the  same  func- 
tion in  the  dramas  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon, 
and  other  dramatists,  as  Vidusaka  had  in  India. 
In  Italy  Pantaleon,  an  old  buffoon  in  Venetian 
costume,  and  Arlecchius  were  indispensable  per- 
sonages in  the  Commedia  dell'  arte,  and  they 
pass^  through  France  into  England. 

JESTTITB,  j6«'Q-It8  (Fr.  Jisuite,  from  Neo- 
Lat.  Jeauita,  from  Lat.  Jesus),  or  Society  of 
Jesus.  A  religious  Order  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  preliminary  step  to  the  foundation 
of  the  society  was  taken  when,  on  August  16, 
1634,  Ignatius  of  Loyola  (see  Ignatius),  with 
six  associates — Pierre  Le  Ffevre,  a  Savoyard; 
James  Laynez,  Francis  Xavier,  Alfonso  Salmeron, 
and  Nicholas  Bobadilla,  Spaniards,  and  a  Por- 
tuguese, Simon  Rodriguez — took,  in  the  chapel 
on  Montmartre,  Paris,  vows  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy  Land  and  devote  themselves  to 
the  conversion  of  the  infidels.  Owing  to  the 
breaking  out  of  war  with  the  Turks,  they  could 
not  make  the  pilgrimage  as  planned,  so  they  ap- 
plied themselves  to  various  spiritual  works  in 
and  around  Venice,  from  which  it  had  been  their 
intention  to  sail.  They  lived  more  or  less  in 
common,  but  were  not  united  in  a  formal  way 
until  1538,  when  the  first  idea  of  permanent 
organization  came.  They  went  to  Rome,  and 
laid  the  preliminary  sketch  of  the  constitution 
of  their  proposed  Order  before  Pope  Paul  III., 
who  approved  it  in  1539.  The  formal  creation  of 
the  Order  of  Jesuits  was  made  by  bull  dated 
September  27,  1540.  In  foimding  the  Jesuits, 
Ignatius  is  often  said  to  have  contemplated  re- 
pairing the  losses  occasioned  to  the  Church  by 
Luther;  but  at  this  time  he  had  scarcely  heard 
of  him.  His  object  was  the  increase  of  devotion 
among  the  adherents  of  the  Church.  The  motto 
of  the  new  Order  was  Ad  Majorem  Dei  Oloriam, 
often  abbreviated  A.  M.  D.  G.  (to  the  greater 
glory  of  God).  The  members  bound  themselves, 
besides  the  usual  three  vows  of  religious  Orders 
to  poverty,'  chastity,  and  obedience,  by  a  fourth 
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vow  to  go  as  missionaries  wherever  the  Pope 
might  send  them. 

The  Order  was  inaugurated  in  1541  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Ignatius  as  general.  He  wished  to  refuse 
this  office  at  first,  but  was  finally  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  it.  The  name;  chosen — Society  (or  more 
properly  Company)  of  Jesus — was  meant  to  re- 
call that  Ignatius's  idea  in  its  foundation  was 
that  they  were  to  be  a  band  of  soldiers  in  the 
army  of  the  Church.  What  time  he  could  spare 
from  the  government  of  the  Society  and->hls  many 
good  works  the  general  devoted  during  the  next 
ten  years  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  formal  Con- 
stitutions and  rules  of  the  Order.  In  1550  these 
were  submitted  to  the  members,  and  received  cer- 
tain modifications  in  detail.  The  revised  text, 
written  by  Ignatius  himself  and  known  as  the 
autograph  text,  was  then  sent  to  all  the  fathers, 
even  to  those  in  India,  and  suggestions  asked. 
Such  as  seemed  proper  were  incorporated  in  a 
third  text,  which  forms  the  Constitutions  of 
the  Jesuits  now  in  force.  These  are  essentially 
from,  the  hand  of  Ignatius,  never  having  received 
any  important  modification.  They  are  considered 
by  Jesuits  of  the  present  day  as  the  palladium  of 
their  existence  as  a  religious  Order.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  Constitutions  are  those 
that  prescribe  the  training  to  which  each  mem- 
Jjer  of  the  Order  shall  be  subjected.  The  forma- 
tion, as  it  is  calledj  of  the  Jesuit  for  his  life 
work  takes  about  eighteen  years.  As  a  rule,  be- 
fore entrance  into  the  Order  he  has  already  pur- 
sued studies  equivalent  to  those  required  for 
the  collegiate  degree  Of  A.B.  The  first  two  years 
of  novitiate  are  spent  in  spiritual  exercises, 
prayer,  meditation,  and  ascetic  reading,  in  the 
practice  of  mortification,  and  in  humble  occupa- 
tions of  various  kinds.  During  his  first  year  the 
novice  devotes  thirty  days  of  retreat,  as  it  is 
called,'  in  absolute  silence,  to  making  the  spiritual 
exercises  of  Saint  Ignatius.  These  consist  of 
meditations  on  the  four  last  things  to  be  remem- 
bered and  on  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Every  year 
of  his  life  afterwards,  no  matter  what  his  status 
in  the  Society,  at  least  eight  successive  days  are 
devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  novitiate  the  candidate  takes 
simple  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 
Then  two  years  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
humanities  and  the  modem  languages.  After  this 
three  years  are  given  to  philosophic  and  scientific 
studies,  during  which,  though  a  definite  course  is 
marked  out  for  all,  opportunities  are  provided 
for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  special  studies.  At 
the  completion  of  these  seven  years  of  study  of 
self,  the  humanities,  philosophy,  and  science,  the 
young  Jesuit,  usually  now  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  is  sent  to  teach  for  five  years  in  a  Jesuit 
college.  If  he  has  shown  predilection  and  talent 
for  some  special  study,  he  will,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances permit,  be  assigned  to  teach  this  branch. 
He  is  not  confined  to  one  class  diiring  his  years 
of  teaching,  but  is  supposed  to  go  up  with  his 
class  during  the  course,  thus  providing  for  his 
own  mental  development  as  well  as  the  con- 
sistent progressive  formation  of  his  students. 
After  the  period  of  college  work,  the  Jesuit 
studies  theology  for  three  years,  and  then  is  ad- 
vanced to  holy  orders.  For  one  year  more  theo- 
logical studies  are  continued,  and  th«i  oppor- 
tunities are  given  the  young  priest  for  mission 
work  and  spiritual  employment  of  various  kinds 


for  a  year,  after  which  a  final  year  of  novitiate, 
called  the  third  year  of  probation,  is  prescribed. 
During  this  year  the  Jesuit  devotes  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  study  of  spiritual  things,  bis 
own  character,  the  ways  and  means  of  the  In- 
stitute of  the  Society,  its  rules  and  Constituticm. 
During  his  third  year  the  thirty  days'  retreat 
of  silence  and  prayer,  according  to  the  method 
of  the  spiritual  exercises  of  Saint  Ignatius,  is 
once  more  made.  After  this  final  year  of  pro- 
bation the  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  last 
solemn  vows,  now  four  in  number,  because  they 
include  a  special  vow  of  obedience  to  the  Pope. 
Those  who  accomplish  this  full  course  are  called 
professed  fathers. 

The  rules  prescribe  in  detail  the  Jesuit's  daily 
occupation,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances  allow, 
a  definite  routine  is  followed  very  exactly  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Order.  The  Jesuit  rises  at 
5  A.M.  Half  an  hour  is  given  to  physical  prepa- 
ration for  the  day.  He  devotes  one  hour  to 
mental  prayer,  for  which  there  has  been  fifteen 
minutes  of  preparation  the  night  before.  He 
then  hears  mass,  or,  if  a  priest,  says  mass. 
About  7  A.M.  he  breakfasts,  and  after  a  few  min- 
utes devoted  to  a  review  of  his  morning  medita- 
tion, and  especially  the  practical  resolutions  that 
it  has  led  him  to,  he  begins  the  day's  work,  what- 
ever it  may  be— studying,  teaching,  preparing 
sermons,  missions  or  retreats,  or  writing  books 
or  articles.  He  is  advised  by  his  rules  not  to 
i-ontinue  any  one  form  of  occupation^  whatever  it 
may  be,  for  more  than  two  consecutive  hours 
without  a  diversion  of  mind  for  some  min- 
utes at  least.  About  noon  he  devotes  fifteen 
minutes  to  a  review  of  his  morning's  work, 
and  plans  the  work  of  the  afternoon,  so  as 
to  do  better.  Dinner  is  taken  in  common, 
and  then,  according  to  rule,  one  hour  is  passed 
in  recreation  in  common.  About  9  p.m.  the 
community  assemble  for  the  recital  of  the  litany 
of  ijie  saints  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This 
is  the  only  daily  spiritual  exercise  in  common 
enjoined  by  rule.  Even  this  did  not  originate 
with  Ignatius  himself,  but  with  Saint  Francis 
Borgia,  the  third  general  of  the  Society.  Ig- 
natius wished  to  leave  his  Order  free  for  work 
and  study,  depending  on  the  constant  direction 
of  the  motives  of  their  work  to  make  them  spir- 
itual men.  The  litanies  are  followed  by  fifteen 
minutes  devoted  to  the  selwition  of  a  passage  of 
the  life  of  Christ  for  meditation  next  morning. 
Then  follows  the  evening  examination  of  con- 
science. At  10  o'clock  all  are  in  bed,  unless  spe- 
cial permission  is  given  for  further  work.  The 
Monita  Secreta  (q.v.),  'Secret  Admonitions,'  a 
masterpiece  of  craft  and  duplicity,  supposed  to 
have  been  issued  for  the  private  direction  of 
thoroughly  initiated  members  of  the  Order,  is 
now  acknowledged  by  all  serious  authorities  to 
be  an  invention  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  government  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  though 
often  spoken  of  as  autocratic,  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  a  limited  constitutional  authority,  prac- 
tically the  first  of  its  kind.  The  Order  is  gov- 
erned by  a  general,  whose  power,  said  sometimes 
to  be  absolute,  is  strictly  limited  by  the  Consti- 
tutions. He  is  elected  by  a  general  congrega- 
tion and  holds  his  office  for  life.  He  may  be 
deposed  by  a  general  congregation  under  certain 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  though 
such  an  incident  has  never  happened  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  Order.  A  general  congregation  is 
composed  of  the  general,  or  his  deputy,  and  the 
five  assistants,  who  form  his  council,  besides  the 
provincials,  or  heads  of  provinces,  and  two 
deputies  from  each  province.  The  provincial 
deputies  are  elected  by  the  professed  fathers  and 
the  rectors  of  the  province.  The  general  congre- 
gation meets  every  six  years,  and  all  important 
concerns  come  before  it.  It  alone  has  power  to 
dissolve  a  college,  or  professed  house,  or  a  novi- 
tiate once  established.  The  general  has  power  to 
dispense  from  some  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
in  particular  cases,  but  he  cannot  alter  or  annul 
them.  All  others  in  authority  bold  office  for  a 
limited  time,  usually  for  three  years.  The  as- 
sistanis  who  compose  the  general's  consultors 
are  elected  by  the  general  congregation,  and  are 
chosen  from  certain  groups  of  provinces.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  the  Italian  assistancy,  the 
French,  the  Spanish,  which  includes  also  mis- 
sions in  South  America;  the  German,  which  in- 
cludes the  Low  Countries  and  Austria ;  and  finally 
the  English,  including  England  and  North  Amer- 
ica, with  missions  in  South  Africa  and  in  India. 
For  the  assistance  of  the  general  there  is  also  an 
admonitor  and  a  father  confessor.  The  general's 
admonitor  is  bound  to  inform  him  of  any  faults 
he  may  commit.  While  the  general  consults  with 
his  assistants,  he  is  not  obliged  to  follow  their 
advice,  even  when  unanimous. 

There  are  four  classes  of  Jesuits:  (1)  Pro- 
fessed fathers,  who,  after  their  eighteen  years  of 
preparation,  have  taken  the  four  solemn  vows 
mentioned  above.  It  is  firom  this  class  alone 
that  the  general  and  all  the  higher  officials  of  the 
Society  are  chosen.  (2)  Coadjutors,  spiritual 
and  temporal.  Spiritual  coadjutors  are  priests 
whose  health  or  talents  have  not  permitted  them 
to  reach  the  standard  of  sanctity  or  knowledge 
required  for  professed  fathers,  and  who  help  in 

? reaching,  teaching,  and  the  direction  of  souls, 
'cmporal  coadjutors  -are  the  lay  brothers  to 
whom  the  menial  offices  and  certain  minor  duties 
are  assigned.  (3)  Scholastics,  who,  having  passed 
through  the  novitiate,  are  engaged  either  in 
their  own  studies  or  in  teaching  in  the  colleges. 
(4)  Novices,  who  after  a  short  trial  as  postulants 
are  engaged  for  two  years  exclusively  in  spiritual 
exercises,  prayer,  ascetic  reading,  and  practices. 
The  administrative  and  executive  government 
of  the  Society  is  intrusted  under  the  general  to 

nvincials  who  are  named  by  the  general  and 
d  office  for  three  years.  In  each  province  the 
superiors  of  the  colleges,  professed  houses,  and' 
novitiates  are  appointed  by  the  general,  who  re- 
ceives from  them  at  stated  intervals — ^monthly 
from  provinces,  quarterly  from  colleges  and  novi- 
tiates— a  detailed  report  of  the  character,  con- 
duct, and  occupation  of  each  member  of  the  So- 
ciety. Far  from  making  a  system  of  espionage, 
this  detailed  knowledge  only  gives  superiors  such 
information  with  regard  to  subjects  as  enables 
tbem  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  them  with 
the  least  possible  danger  of  failure  under  trying 
circumstances.  Ignatius  gave  his  Order  no  dis- 
tinctive dress  (though  that  of  the  Spanish  priests 
of  that  time  has  come  to  be  adopted  by  Jesuits 
generally) ,  so  that  they  might  be  freer  for  inter- 
course with  the  world. 

The  Jesuits  spread  rapidly.  At  the  death  of 
Ignatius  (1556)  there  were  1000  members  of  the 
Order,  in  twelve  provinces.  At  the  end  of  the 
century  there  were  over  10,000.    When  the  cele- 


bration of  the  centenary  of  their  foundation  came 
in  1639,  they  numbered  over  13,000.  A  century 
and  a  quarter  later,  at  the  time  of  their  suppres- 
sion, there  were  22,600  Jesuits  throughout  the 
world.  Wherever  they  were,  they  were  considered 
as  the  special  upholders  of  the  Papacy  and  the 
most  faithful  defenders  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  accounts  for  most  of  the  opposition  to  them. 
When  there  was  difficulty  between  the  Republic 
of  Venice  and  the  Pope,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Jesuits  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  Venetian  States.  Their  close 
adhesion  to  the  Pope  made  their  position  in 
France  often  insecure.  Gallicanism  saw  in  them 
implacable  opponents,  and  Jansenism  (q.v.)  rec- 
ognized them  as  the  foes  most  to  be  feared.  ITie 
Sorbonne  and  the  University  of  Paris  opposed 
the  introduction  of  the  Society  into  France,  and 
always  continued  to  be  jealous  of  the  educative 
influence  acquired  by  it.  Finally,  Mme.  de  Pom- 
padour became  a  bitter  enemy,  because  the 
Jesuits  refused  her  the  sacraments,  unless  there 
should  be  an  end  of  her  liaison  with  the  King. 
The  philosophic  party  was  opposed  to  the  Jesuits 
l«cauEe  they  saw  in  them  the  most  prominent 
factor  in  the  conservation  of  Catholic  thought 
and  education.  This  united  opposition  brought 
about  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  by  royal 
edict  throughout  the  French  dominions  in  1764. 
The  example  was  followed  in  a  few  years  by  the 
other  Bourbon  courts — Spain,  Naples,  Parma, 
and  Modena.  In  1750,  through  the  machinations 
of  the  Prime  Minister  Pombal,  who  saw  an  op- 
portunity of  enriching  himself  at  their  expense, 
the  Jesuits  had  been  expelled  from  Portugal.  The 
charges  that  they  were  the  source  of  the  attempt 
upon  the  King's  life  and  were  fomenting  disaf- 
fection among  the  Indians  in  the  so-called  reduc- 
tions of  Paraguay,  recently  transferred  from 
Spain  to  Portugal,  were  evidently  trumped  up. 
Pope  Clement  XIII.  (1758-69)  interposed  vainly 
in  their  behalf  and  used  every  effort  to  reconcile 
the  governments.  Pope  Clement  XIV.  ( 1769-74) , 
pressed  by  tbe  ambassadors  of  so  many  Catholic 
governments,  at  length  issued,  July  21,  1773,  the 
brief  Dominua  ac  Redemptor  Noater,  by  which, 
without  adopting  the  charges  made  against  the 
Society  or  entering  in  any  way  into  the  ques- 
tion of  their  justice,  acting  solely  on  the  motive 
of  'the  peace  of  the  Church'  he  suppressed  the 
Society  m  all  the  States  of  Christendom.  Sub- 
mission to  the  brief  was  immediate  and  complete. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety were  driven  into  exile.  In  other  Catholic 
countries  they  were  permitted  to  remain  as  indi- 
viduals, engaged  in  the  ministry  or  in  literary 
occupations.  Two  non-Catholic  governments, 
those  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  and 
Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  refused  to  allow  the 
brief  of  suppression  to  be  published  in  their  do- 
minions, because  they  could  not  replace  the  Jes- 
uits as  educators.  In  these  States  the  .lesuits  re- 
tained a  quasi-corporate  existence  as  a  Society 
for  education. 

What  was  meant  to  be  the  suppression  of  the 
Society  proved  but  a  temporary  suspension.  In 
1792  the  Duke  of  Parma  secured  a  partial  reor- 
ganization for  his  dominions.  In  1801  Pope  Pius 
VII.  (1800-23)  permitted  the  formal  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  Lithuania  and  White 
Russia,  and  with  still  more  formality  in  Naples 
in  1804.  On  August  7,  1814,  by  the  bull  Solici- 
ludo  omnium  eccleaiarum,  the  complete  rehabilif 
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tation  of  the  Order  was  made.  Since  then  the 
Jesuits  have  continued  to  spread  all  over  the 
world.  There  were,  in  1902,  15,145  Jesuits 
throughout  the  world,  of  whom  6647  were  priests, 
4545  scholastics,  and  3953  lay  brothers.  In 
America  there  were  over  2100,  of  whom  about  780 
were  priests,  736  scholastics,  and  585  lay  broth- 
ers. In  the  Philippine  Islands  there  were  102 
Jesuits,  and  55  in  Cuba. 

Among  the  works  of  the  Jesuits  there  is  none 
to  which  they  devoted  themselves  with  more  zeal, 
nor,  we  may  add,  with  greater  success,  than  that 
of  the  education  of  youth.  Saint  Ignatius  him- 
self insisted  on  this,  and  was  the  first  to  make 
education  the  special  ministry  of  a  religious 
Order.  The  principles  to  guide  the  Society  in 
its  educational  work  were  laid  down  by  Ignatius 
in  the  fourth  part  of  the  Constitution.  This  was, 
however,  only  an  outline  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion. At  first  the  Jesuits  adopted  the  methods 
of  teaching  then  followed  in  the  various  Catholic 
schools  of  Europe,  drawing  chiefly  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  great  University  of  Paris,  the 
alma  mater  of  Saint  Ignatius  and  his  first  com- 
panions, though  with  due  attention  a|so  to  the 
developing  methods  of  the  humanistic  schools 
of  the  Netherlands,  then  justly  celebrated.  The 
theory  that  the  Jesuits'  method  of  education 
was  borrowed  largely  from  the  "Plan  of  Studies" 
of  John  Sturm  of  Strassburg  is  now  admitted  to 
be  false.  From  1540  to  1599  the  Society  was  en- 
gaged in  forming  a  complete  system  of  studies. 
Plans  were  drawn  up  and  put  in  practice  in  vari- 
ous colleges,  as  for  example  those  of  Nadal  and 
I.edesma.  The  practical  system  thus  created 
was  completed  under  Acquaviva,  the  fifth  gen- 
eral of  the  Society,  who  ruled  during  its  most 
brilliant  period  (1581-1615).  In  1584  a  com- 
mittee of  six  experienced  Jesuit  teachers  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities  drew  up  a  preliminary  plan 
which  was  tried  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  Society. 
The  results  of  this  five-year  trial  were  reported 
to  Rome  and  the  suggestions  made  were  employed 
in  drawing  up  a  modified  plan  which  was  sent 
to  the  various  colleges  in  1591.  After  this  plan 
had  been  tested  for  over  five  years,  the  final  plan 
was  drawn  up  and  formally  issued  in  1599.  This 
is  the  famous  Ratio  Btudiorvm,  which  was  the 
fruit  of  long  and  patient  efTorts,  and  the  result 
of  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  whole  Society. 
The  system  is  divided  into  three  parts — (1) 
Studia  inferiora,  inferior  studies,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  linguistics,  the  literary  study  of  the 
classical  languages  with  history,  archseology,  etc., 
as  collateral  branches;  (2)  arts,  or  philosophy, 
consisting  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  the 
natural  sciences  as  far  as  they  were  known  and 
cultivated  in  those  times;  (3)  theology.  In  the 
lower  course,  that  of  humanities,  there  were 
ordinarily  five  classes,  in  some  places  six.  These 
were  called  the  grammar  classes,  first,  second,  and 
third,  then  humanities,  or  poetry  and  rhetoric. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Society  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  needs  of  the 
times  demanded  a  change  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem. Father  Roothaan,  then  general,  proceeded 
with  the  same  care  as  Acquaviva  in  securing  the 
opinions  of  the  best  educators  in  various  coun- 
tries. The  revised  Ratio  Studiorum  was  pub- 
lished in  1832.  This  was  not  definitive,  but  was 
considered  subject  to  such  further  changes  as 
might  prove  advisable  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
the  progress  of  education.    The  principles  of  the 


old  Ratio  Studiorum  are  preserved,  but  greater 
attention  is  recommended  to  the  natural  sciences 
and  special  cal-e  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  the  mother  tongue.  The  Jesuits  have  always 
been  markedly  successful  in  the  teaching  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  The  essence  of  their  method  is  the 
prelection  or  preliminary  explanation  of  a  pas- 
sage by  the  teacher,  followed  by  the  pupil's  study 
of  it  and  then  by  recitation,  which  includes  gram- 
matic,  historic,  and  other  details.  Imitative 
themes  are  a  prominent  feature,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  pupil  is  brought  to  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  the  language  studied.  Frequent 
repetitions  are  recommended.  The  thoroughness 
of  this  system  is  exemplified  by  their  own  mas- 
tery of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  lasting  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  their  students,  especially  in  the 
classic  languages.  How  well  the  recommenda- 
tion to  devote  more  attention  to  the  sciences  has 
been  carried  out  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  such 
great  astronomers  of  the  nineteenth  century  as 
JDe  Vice,  Perry,  and  Secchi  were  Jesuits. 

The  number  of  the  colleges  increased  very 
rapidly.  Within  fifty  years  after  the  Papal  ap- 
probation, the  Jesuits  had  colleges  all  over  the 
wcrld,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  the  Indies, 
China,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Brazil.  At  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Acquaviva  (1615)  the  Society 
had  372  colleges.  Shortly  before  the  suppression 
of  the  Society,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  were  728  colleges,  many  of  which 
had  an  average  attendance  of  1500  or  more,  while 
in  some  the  number  of  students  was  from  2000  to 
3000,  and  no  college  is  mentioned  with  a  lower 
number  than  300.  Taking  the  lowest  possible 
average,  the  700  Jesuit  colleges  must  have  had 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  300,000 
students.  This  influence  was  all  the  more  impor- 
tant as  they  insisted  on  moral  and  religious 
training.  Such  Protestant  writers  as  Ranke, 
Paulsen,  Quick,  and  others,  candidly  admit  that 
the  Jesuits  during  these  eenturies  were  the  best 
educators,  so  that  many  parents  not  of  the 
Catholic  faith  intrusted  the  education  of  their 
sons  to  them.  The  spread  and  development  of 
Jesuit  colleges  during  the  nineteenth  century  was 
slow  but  steady.  The  Order  had  to  struggle 
against  great  difficulties.  The  colleges  which  it 
possessed  before  the  suppression  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  civil  authorities.  The  persecutions  and 
expulsions  of  the  Society  from  various  countries 
prevented  the  establishment  of  new  colleges,  and 
put  an  end  to  those  already  in  being.  Notwith- 
standing this,  in  the  year  1900  the  Jesuits  had 
more  than  60,000  students  in  their  colleges  all 
over"  the  world.  In.  the  United  States  they  have 
colleges  with  the  privileges  of  universities  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Boston,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  New 
York  City,  Georgetown,  D.C.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
Washington,  D.  C,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Omaha,  Saint  Louis, 
Saint  Mary's,  Kan.,  Galveston,  Mobile,  New 
Orleans,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Santa  Clara, 
Cal.,  Bufl'alo,  Cleveland,  Spokane,  and  Manila, 
P.  I.  The  attendance  at  Jesuit  colleges  through- 
out the  world  has  doubled  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  Besides  their  colleges  and  missions  the 
Jesuits  have  charge  of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer, 
or  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (q.v.). 

The  Jesuit  missions  are  the  source  of  the  great- 
est honor  to  the  Order.  Saint  Francis  Xavier's 
(q.v.)  work  in  the  Indies  recalled  the  Apostolio 
times.    He  knew  how  to  organize  his  many  mis- 
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tiooB,  so  that  his  numerous  converts  became 
faithful  Christiana  in  the  best  sense.  His 
brethren  on  the  missions  imitated  his  example 
and  almost  rivaled  his  success.  Venerable  Joseph 
Aochieta,  called  the  Apostle  of  Brazil,  before  tiie 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  organized  missions 
among  the  natives  of  that  country  into  settle- 
ments of  the  kind  that  in  Paraguay,  later,  were 
called  reductions.  The  first  reduction  of  Para- 
giiay  was  founded  in  1610.  For  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  the  native  converts  lived  in  ideal 
peace  and  happiness.  These  native  Christian 
communities  have  been  the  admiration  of  stu- 
dents of  social  science  ever  since.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  twenty 
years  of  patient  effort,  Father  Ricci  succeeded  in 
getting  audience  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  His 
skill  m  applied  ■mathematics  and  mechanics 
gained  him  tne  favor  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  ob- 
tained protection  for  the  Christians  in  China. 
Scholarly  successors,  equally  able  and  zealous, 
Sohall,  Verbiest,  and  Bouvet,  continued  the  good 
influence  over  the  Emperor.  Unfortunately,  after 
a  time,  the  controversy  over  the  'Chinese  rites' 
took  place.  Certain  practices  of  their  former 
lives,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Jesuits  allowed  their  converts  still  to  keep  up, 
seemed  to  the  Dominicans  to  savor  of  idolatry. 
In  the  midst  of  the  disputes  the  Imperial  favor 
was  lost,  and  persecutions  wiped  out  the  Chinese 
missions.  The  Japanese  missions  were  begun  in 
1549  by  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  and  in  thirty 
years  had  grown  to  number  200,000  Christians. 
Bloody  persecutions,  continuing  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  made  numbers  of  martyrs;  but  with  a 
marvelous  tenacity,  though  all  their  priests  had 
been  put  to  death,  the  survivors  handed  down 
their  faith  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
when  Japan  was  once  more  opened  to  Europeans 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were  still  natives 
ready  to  welcome  the  Catholic  missionaries  as 
their  long-lost  fathers.  In  India  Robert  de'  No- 
bili  (1606)  took  up  the  difficult  task  of  living  as 
a  high-caste  Brahmin,  fulfilling  rigidly  their  pre- 
cepts of  abstinence  and  avoiding  all  contact  with 
other  castes.  After  years  of  patience  he  succeeded 
in  making  numerous  converts.  The  careers  of 
Fathers  Lallemont,  Brebceuf,  and  Jogues  among 
the  Huron  and  Iroquois  Indians  were  a  suc- 
cession of  sufferings  and  hardships,  deliberate- 
ly undertaken,  calmly  borne,  and  heroically  per- 
sisted in  by  men  of  gentle  breeding  and  deep  cul- 
ture. The  Jesuit  missions  were  always  centres 
of  civilization  as  well  as  religion.  When  the 
United  States  Government  took  possession  of  the 
Philippines,  the  Jesuits  in  charge  of  the  observa- 
tcry  at  Slanila  were  asked  to  collate  the  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Archipelago  in  the  pos- 
session of  members  of  the  Order,  and  this  was 
published  in  two  large  volumes  with  an  atlas 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office  {El  Archi- 
pUlago  Filipino,  Washington,  1900). 

The  following  periodicals  are  issued  under  the 
Erection  of  the  Jesuits,  and  always  supply  in- 
formation as  to  current  topics  in  their  regard: 
Civilti  Cattolica,  Rome;  The  Month,  London; 
Etudes  lAttfrairea  et  Religieuses,  Paris;  Slim- 
men  au»  MariorLaach,  Freiburg;  Zeitachrift  fUr 
Katholitche  Theologie,  Innsbruck;  Revue  dea 
i)ve»tiona  Scientifiques,  Brussels;  The  Messenger, 
New  York ;  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Inns- 
bruck, Bilbao,  Toulouse.  Mexico,  and  other 
places.  Consult  for  their  Constitution,  Institutum 


Sooietatia  Jesu  (Avignon,  1830-38) ;  or  Coneem^ 
ing  Jeauita  (London,  1902).  The  accepted  au- 
thority for  their  general  history  is-  Crfitineau- 
Joly,  Hiatoire  de  la  compagnie  de  Jisua  (6  vols., 
Paris,  1844-46) ;  in  English,  Daurignac,  Uiatorp 
of  the  Jeauita  (Baltimore,  1878)  ;  B.  X.,  The 
Jeauita,  Their  Foundation  and  Eiatory  (2  vols.. 
New  York,  1879).  For  opposing  views,  Theodore 
Griesinger,  Die  Jesuiten  (Stuttgart,  1866;  Eng. 
trans..  New  York,  1886).  For  special  countries, 
Parkman,  Jeauita  in  North  America  { seventeenth 
century)  (Boston,  1898)  ;  the  notable  series  of 
Jesuit  Relations,  edited  by  Thwaites  (73  vols., 
Cleveland,  189G  sqq.)  ;  Foley,  Jeauita  in  England 
(London,  1877-83;  also,  Taunton,  London,  1901)  ; 
Pollard,  ./es«t<st?»PoZ<ind( Oxford,  1892)  ;  Smith, 
"Suppression  of  the  Jesuits,"  in  The  Month  (Lon- 
don, 1902),  later  in  book  form;  Duhr,  Jesuiten- 
fabeln  (Saint  Louis,  1899).  For  pedagogy: 
Pachtler,  Ratio  Studiorum,  etc.,  in  Monumenta 
QermanicB  Padagogica,  vols,  ii.,  v.,  ix.,  xvi.  (Ber- 
lin, 1887-93),  the  standard  work  on  the  subject; 
Monumenta  Bistorica  Societatis  Jeau;  Monu- 
menta Pcedagogica  (Madrid,  1901-02) ;  Hughes, 
Loyola  (New  York,  1892)  ;  Duhr,  Die  Studien- 
ordnung  der  Gesellschaft  Jeau  (Saint  Louis, 
1896)  ;  Paulsen,  Qeachichte  dea  gelehrten  Unter- 
richts  (Berlin,  1896)  ;  Schwickerath,  Jesuit  Edu- 
cation (Saint  Louis,  1903).  For  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  Jesuit  writers,  A.  de  Backer,  Biblio- 
ihique  bibliographique  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jisus 
(3  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1869-76) ;  Sommervogel,  Dic- 
tiontMire  des  ouvragea  anonymes  et  paeudotiymea 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Jiaua  (Paris,  1884)  ;  Moni- 
teur  bibliographique  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jisus 
(Paris,  1889). 

JESTTIT'S  BABK.  An  old  name  for  cinchona 
(q.v.). 

JESTTP,  MoBBiB  KzTCHUic  (1830—).  An 
American  merchant  and  philanthropist.  He  was 
born  at  Westport,  Conn.,  and  was  educated  there 
and  in  New  York  City.  In  1843  he  entered  the 
employ  of  a  manufacturing  firm  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.  In  1852  he  went  into  business  on  his  own 
account,  from  which  he  retired  in  1884.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  philanthropic  work  and  his  in- 
terest in  scientific  exploration.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  United  States  Christian 
Commission  during  the  Civil  War,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, and  its  presic^ent  in  1872,  was  president 
after  1860  of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  after 
1881  was  president  of  the  New  York  City  Mis- 
sion Society,  for  which  he  built  the  De  Witt 
Memorial  Church  in  Rivington  Street.  In  1881 
he  became  president  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  to  which  he  gave  a  valuable 
collection  of  native  woods.  He  presented  Jesup 
Hall  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
endowed  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition  for 
scientific  research.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  (ingress  of  Anthro- 
pology in  1902.  To  the  subject  of  Southern  edu- 
cation, especially  that  of  the  negro,  he  gave  much 
time  and  thought.  He  was  made  treasurer  of  the 
Slater  Fund  at  its  beginning,  and  he  was  also 
made  a  member  of  the  Peabody  Educational 
Board  and  of  the  General  Education  Board. 

JESTTS,  Son  of  Sibach,  si'rftk.    See  Eccusi- 

ASTICUS. 
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JESUS  CHMST.  The  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  whose  life  and  teachings  are  given 
in  the  four  Grospels  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  work  of  Jesus,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  political  and  reli- 
gious condition  of  the  Jewish  people,  to  whom  He 
belonged  and  among  whom  His  work  was  carried 
out.  Politically. — The  Jews  were  subjects  of  the 
Koman  Emperor,  the  dominion  of  the  Romans 
having  been  established  by  Pompey  in  b.c.  63. 
After  that  time  various  adjustments  of  Palestine's 
relations  within  the  Empire  took  place,  and  when 
Jesus  began  His  public  ministry  the  government 
of  the  country  was  divided  as  follows:  Galilee, 
with  the  land  to  the  north,  east,  and  southeast  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  was  under  the  rule  of  Philip 
and  Antipas,  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  who,  as 
rex  socius,  had  had  the  entire  land  as  his  king- 
dom. Philip's  territory  was  the  land  north  and 
east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Iturea  and  Trachoni- 
tis)  ;  the  territory  of  Antipas  was  Galilee  itself 
and  the  land  southeast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Perea).  Both  regions  were  ruled  as  tetrarchies. 
On  the  other  hand,  Judea,  Samaria,  and  the  land 
of  Idumea,  south  of  Judea,  were  more  distinctly 
provinces  under  the  rule  of  a  Roman  procurator 
(Pontius  Pilate),  who  to  a  certain  degree  was 
subordinate  to  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Syria.  This  continued  to  be  the  political  situa- 
tion throughout  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  (See 
Hebod.)  Religiously. — The  Jews  had  returned 
from  their  exile  with  a  new  hold  upon  the 
monotheism  of  their  religion  and  a  new  devotion 
to  Jehovah's  law.  This  spirit  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  persecutions  which  they  had  under- 
gone under  the  rule  of  the  Seleucidse  and  the  re- 
volt by  which,  under  the  Maccabees,  they  had 
broken  from  that  rule,  producing  at  the  tune  of 
Jesus'  ministry  on  exaggerated  conception  of  the 
ceremonial  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  the 
interpretation  of  which  had  arisen  a  body  of 
legal  refinements  that  added  greatly  to  the 
burden  of  the  law  and  to  the  power  of  those  who 
administered  it.     See  Maccabees;  Jews. 

It  was  a  characteristic  of  Jewish  life,  bow- 
ever,  to  combine  religion  and  politics.  As  a  re- 
sult there  arose  in  the  nation  during  the  time 
of  the  Maccabean  revolt,  when  the  religious  and 
political  elements  in  the  people's  life  were  brought 
to  accentuation,  two  great  parties,  whose  signifi- 
cant influence  increased  as  with  the  religious  ele- 
ments in  the  national  life  were  mingled  with  in- 
creasing energy  the  political.  These  parties  were 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  (qq.v.).  The 
Pharisees  (literally  Separatists  or  Purists)  were 
the  party  of  religion.  The  characteristic  of  their 
creed  was  the  scrupulous  observance  of  the  law. 
They  represented  the  religious  idea  dominant 
among  the  people  since  the  return  from  Babylon, 
while  in  their  devotion  to  the  conception  of  the 
theocracy  and  their  expectation  of  a  Messiah 
who  should  restore  it  to  its  independency  they 
expressed  what  in  general  were  the  people's  po- 
litical views.  They  were,  in  brief,  the  popular 
party.  The  Sadducees  (a  name  derived  from 
Zadok.  the  priest  whom  Solomon  put  in  the  place 
of  Abiathar,  I.  Kings  ii.  35)  were  the  party  of 
the  priesthood.  They  represented  the  priestly 
nobility,  and  their  object  was  the  retention  of 
priestly  power  in  the  State.  They  were  largely 
indifl'erent    to    religion    as    such,    giving    their 


thought  rather  to  politics,  in  which  their  aim 
was  to  keep  in  favor  with  the  ruling  power. 

In  addition  to  these  were  two  minor  parties,, 
which  more  or  less  added  to  the  politico-reli- 
gious confusion  of  the  times.  Of  these  the  polit- 
ical was  the  party  of  the  Herodians,  the  religious 
the  party  of  the  Zealots  (qq.v.).  The  Herodians 
arose  with  the  introduction  into  Jewish  politics 
of  the  family  whose  name  they  bore,  and  were 
committed  to  the  political  interests  of  that  fam- 
ily in  its  effort  to  establish  a  rule  in  Palestine, 
the  spirit  of  which  would  be  a  union  of  Judaism 
and  Hellenism.  With  them  the  religious  element 
was  minimized,  if  it  was  present  at  all,  though 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  combine  with  the  reli- 
gious parties  when  their  aims  could  thus  b» 
furthered.  The  Zealots  arose  with  the  reces- 
sion of  the  Pharisees  from  active  interest  in  na- 
tional affairs.  Their  principles  were  those  of 
the  Pharisees,  only  they  were  ready,  as  the  Phari- 
sees were  not,  to  carry  these  principles  into- 
action  to  any  extent.  In  this  party  consequently 
the  religious  element  resulted  in  a  fanaticism 
which  made  them  the  most  dangerous  factor  in 
the  troublous  conditions  of  the  times. 

Separate  from  all  these  parties  stood  the  Es- 
senes  (q.v.),  who  were  unique  in  their  absolute 
removal  from  all  politics  and  their  complete 
dissociation  from  the  public  worship  of  the  tem- 
ple. They  were  characterized  by  the  strictness 
of  their  community  life,  their  strenuous  regard 
for  ceremonial  purity,  their  unselfish  practice 
of  the  community  of  goods,  and  their  uprightness 
of  life.  Their  organization  was  confined  to- 
Palestine,  and  their  main  roots  were  laid  in 
Pharisaic  Judaism.  Yet  they  were  subject  to- 
foreign  infiuences,  Oriental  rather  than  Greek, 
which  contributed  largely  to  their  isolation 
among  the  parties  of  the  land.  In  fact,  they 
were  a  sect  rather  than  a  party,  and  as  a  sect 
emphasized  the  idea  of  an  exclusive  brotherhood. 
■  Of  these  parties  and  sects  the  people  were  most 
influenced  by  the*  Pharisees,  who  best  expressed 
popular  ideas,  and  with  whom  the  people  came 
most  vitally  in  contact,  especially  through  the 
authoritative  channels  of  the  temple,  the  syna- 
gogues, and  the  schools.  In  fact,  the  control  of 
the  last  two  institutions  was  almost  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Scribes,  who  were  the  ex- 
pounders and  the  administrators  of  the  law,  and 
who  almost  exclusively  belonged  to  the  Pharisaie 
party;  while  in  the  temple  itself  their  influence 
and  authority  was  an  increasingly  important 
factor.  This  popular  influence  of  the  Pharisees 
was  naturally  most  felt  in  Judea  and  Jerusalem, 
where  the  observance  of  the  national  religion 
was  concentrated,  and  where  the  religious  rulers 
had  their  home;  but  there  and  elsewhere  there 
were  those  among  the  people  who,  while  rever- 
encing the  Scribes  and  following  the  general  line 
of  their  directions,  still  held  to  a  direct  fellow- 
ship with  God  in  worship  and  life. 

From  this  survey  it  is  clear  that  Jesus,  while 
finding  a  special  receptivity  among  these  devout 
ones  of  the  people,  as  a  religious  teacher  and 
worker  among  the  Jews,  must  have  come  more  or 
less  into  contact  with  the  sects  and  partie» 
of  the  land;  that  this  contact,  in  proportion  as 
Jesus'  position  involved  opposition  to  national 
ideas  and  customs,  must  have  been  one  of  con- 
flict ;  and  that  this  conflict,  in  proportion  as  the 
parties   combined   politics   with   their   religion. 
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must  have  been  one  of  menace  to  His  work  and 
to  His  life. 

As  given  in  the  Gospel  history,  Jesus'  life  and 
work  most  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
prominent  periods — the  Oalilean  period,  which 
was  largely  one  of  construction,  centring  upon 
the  gathering  around  Himself  of  a  body  of  dis- 
ciples, and  the  Judean  period,  which  was  largely 
one  of  instruction,  having  as  its  object  both  the 
preparation  of  His  disciples  for  the  closing  events 
of  His  life,  and  the  presentation  to  the  Jews  of 
His  Messianic  claims.  Between  these  two  main 
periods  lay  the  short  period  covered  by  His 
withdrawal  into  the  regions  of  northern  Galilee; 
while  preceding  them  was  the  preliminary  perio<l 
of  His  younger  years,  leading  up  to  His  formal 
induction  into  His  work  and  His  early  ministry 
in  Judea;  and  following  them  was  the  culminat- 
ing period  of  His  life,  issuing  in  His  betrayal, 
crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension. 

A.  The  Pbeuminaby  Pebiod.  (a)  The  Peri- 
od of  the  Early  Life. — Jesus  was  bom  in  the 
seventh  year  before  the  Christian  Era,  toward 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great.  (See 
yativUy  in  the  article  Gospel;  New  Testament 
Chbokoloot.)  His  mother  was  Mary,  a  virgin, 
betrothed  to  Joseph,  a  carpenter  of  Nazareth. 
The  circumstances  preceding  and  attending  the 
Child's  birth  were  of  such  supernatural  character 
as  to  mark  it  as  miraculous.  It  occurred  in 
the  town  of  Bethlehem,  in  Judea,  where  Joseph 
and  Mary  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  registra- 
tion, in  connection  with  one  of  the  Imperial  en- 
rolbnenta  customary  in  the  provinces.  After 
Herod's  death  Jesus'  home  was  in  Nazareth 
until  the  time  of  His  formal  entrance  upon  His 
public  work.  Of  these  early  years  practically 
no  information  has  come  to  us,  the  Grospels  giv- 
ing, besides  the  summary  statements  of  Luke 
(ii.  40,  62),  but  one  event  of  that  time — ^His 
visit  to  the  temple  (Luke  ii.  41-51) — while 
the  extra-canonical  traditions  referring  to  this 
period  are  worthless,  (b)  Induction  Into  Pub- 
lic Work. — With  the  baptism  in  Jordan  at  the 
hands  of  John  the  Baptist,  it  is  clear  that  to 
Jesus'  mind  His  work  was  formally  undertaken. 
This  work,  a.s  He  conceived  it,  was  not  that  of 
a  rabbi,  nor  even  that  of  a  prophet,  but  that  of 
the  Messiah  foreshadowed  and  promised  to  the 
people  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
It  is  this  clear  realization  of  His  mission  that 
gave  significance  to  the  event  as  Jesus  looked  at 
it,  and  offers  the  proper  meaning  to  His  state- 
ment to  the  Baptist,  "Suffer  it  now:  for  thus 
it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all  righteousness,"  as 
well  as  to  the  message  which  came  to  Him  from 
the  heavens,  "This  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom 
1  am  well  pleased"  (Matt.  iii.  15-17).  Follow- 
ing upon  His  baptism  Jesus  retired  to  the  neigh- 
boring wilderness.  There  for  a  season  He  was 
subject  to  an  inward  struggle  with  thoughts 
which  this  public  consecration  to  His  mission 
most  naturally  brought  to  Him,  a  struggle  right- 
ly termed  a  temptation.  lYom  this  He  returned 
to  the  scene  of  His  baptism,  where  He  met  cer- 
tain of  the  Baptist's  disciples,  to  whom  He  had 
been  pointed  out  by  their  teacher.  They  were 
.\ndrew,  and  Simon,  his  brother,  Philip  and  Na- 
thaniel, and,  apparently,  also  John,  all  of  them 
residents  of  Galilee.  This  acquaintance  proved 
to  be  the  beginning  of  their  disciplesbip,  and 
their  disciplesbip  formed  the  nucleus  of  all  of 
J«sua'  subsequent  following,     (c)   Early  Judean 


Ministry. — After  a  short  visit  to  His  home,  Jesus 
returned  to  Judea  to  be  present  at  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  (a.d. 
27).  While  there  He  apparently  made  a  public 
declaration  of  His  mission  of  religious  reform 
by  driving  out  of  the  temple  the  traders  and 
money-changers,  who  had  been  gradually  per- 
mitted by  the  priests  to  bring  their  business 
within  the  sacred  inclosure.  Through  this  act 
and  the  miracles  which  He  wrought  in  the  city, 
He  attracted  much  attention,  and  gained  a  con- 
siderable following  among  the  people.  For  a 
while — possibly  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
— He  remained  in  Judea,  carrying  on,  with  such 
of  His  disciples  as  had  accompanied  Him  to  the 
feast,  or  as  had  attached  themselves  to  Him  in 
Jerusalem,  a  simple  work  among  the  people. 
Upon  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  however. 
He  withdrew  permanently  into  Galilee,  passing 
through  Samaria,  in  a  village  of  which  region, 
Sychar  by  name  (the  modem  Askar),  He  spent 
a  few  days  in  successful  work.  Upon  reaching 
Galilee  He  repaired  to  His  former  home,  where 
He  spoke  to  the  people  at  their  Sabbath  service 
in  the  synagogue.  His  teaching,  however,  which 
clearly  forecast  the  comprehensive  character  of 
His  mission,  involving  a  practical  ignoring  of  all 
mere  national  claims,  angered  the  people  and 
forced  Him  to  withdraw  to  the  more  congenial 
surroundings  of  Capernaum,  which  He  forthwith 
made  His  home  and  the  centre  of  His  work.  Here 
He  called  to  His  more  formal  following  Simon 
and  Andrew  and  John,  who  had  come  to  Him  at 
the  Jordan,  and  with  them  James,  the  brother 
of  John,  and  in  their  company  He  began  His 
stated  work. 

B.  The  Gaulean  Pebiod.  Jesus'  mission 
was  to  win  men  to  God.  In  this  Galilean  period 
His  mission  entered  upon  its  first  stage,  which 
was  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  He  announced,  and  to  gather 
them  to  His  personal  following  as  that  kingdom's 
representative.  For  the  arousing  of  this  atten- 
tion and  the  gathering  of  this  following.  He  di- 
rected  His  work  along  two  lines — the  perform- 
ance of  miraculous  deeds  and  the  giving  of  in- 
struction. The  deeds  were  intended  to  be  signs 
to  the  people  which  should  give  them  to  under- 
stand that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand,  and 
lead  them  to  Him  as  the  divine  representative 
of  that  kingdom;  the  instruction  was  intended 
to  acquaint  them  wifh  the  nature  of  that  king- 
dom and  the  conditions  of  entering  and  remain- 
ing in  it.  It  is  thus  clear  why  He  gave  Himself 
at  the  very  beginning  of  His  Galilean  work  to 
the  working  of  miracles,  and  why  the  miracles 
He  selected  were  of  beneficent  character.  These 
were  not  only  to  be  proofs  of  His  power,  but  evi- 
dences of  the  character  of  the  rule  He  had  come 
to  establish  on  the  earth — a  rule  which  was 
founded  upon  the  love  of  GSod  for  the  world  and 
the  need  of  God  to  the  world.  This  purpose  was 
especially  present  in  His  casting  out  of  demons. 
His  healing  of  lepers,  and  His  raising  of  the 
dead:  for  demoniac  possessions  were  considered 
as  directly  due  to  Satan,  while  leprosy  was  a 
recognized  emblem  of  the  corruption  of  sin,  and 
death  was  looked  upon  as  its  punishment.  In 
showing  Himself  master  of  these,  Jesus  not  sim- 
ply aroused  attention  to  Himself  as  a  prophet 
in  Israel,  but  as  a  prophet  who  had  a  direct 
message  to  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  This 
message,  however,  would  not  have  been  under- 
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stood  had  His  miracles  been  unaccompanied  with 
instruction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  poorly 
understood  even  then;  but  slow  to  understand 
it  as  were  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given,  we 
can  comprehend  how  it  came  that  such  portions 
of  it  as  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  com- 
posite address  known  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  in  the  group  of  parables  delivered 
by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  are  of  the  character  they 
are.  The  atmosphere  in  which  the  Jew  had  been 
religiously  trained  being  that  of  ceremonial 
righteousness,  it  was  necessary,  from  Jesus' 
point  of  view,  to  emphasize  the  higher  character 
of  the  righteousness  which  His  religion  required, 
and  yet  its  essential  identity  with  the  real  right- 
eousness demanded  in  the  law.  It  was  equally 
necessary  to  make  clear  the  divisions  and  separa- 
tions which  such  requirements  would  bring  among 
men,  and  the  judgment  involved  in  such  proc- 
ess. The  character  of  this  newer  righteousness 
is  brought  out  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  de- 
livered toward  the  beginning  of  His  Galilean 
work.  The  judicial  results  involved  in  it  are  por- 
trayed to  a  large  extent  in  the  parables  which 
were  uttered  toward  the  close  of  that  work. 

With  this  purpose  of  announcing  by  deed  and 
word  the  advent  of  God's  kingdom  in  the  world, 
Jesus  carried  on  His  work  from  Capernaum  as 
a  centre.  His  method  was  apparently  to  make 
stated  tours  of  the  neighboring  towns  and  vil- 
lages, heralding  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  at  hand,  and  proclaiming  His  authority 
in  this  announcement  by  miraculous  deeds.  Three 
of  these  tours  are  reported  in  the  Synoptists  dur- 
ing this  period  of  His  Galilean  work:  (1)  Mark 
i.  35-39,  Matt  iv.  23-25,  Luke  iv.  42-44;  (2) 
Luke  viii..  1-3;  (3)  Mark  vi.  6,  Matt  ix.  35-38, 
zi.  1.  But  He  did  not  confine  His  activity  to 
Galilee.  He  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  the  centre  of 
the  people's  religious  life,  and  there  He  wrought 
His  miracles  and  carried  on  to  some  extent  His 
instruction,  suiting  it  to  the  character  of  the 
religious  leaders  in  the  city  and  the  people  who 
were  under  their  control.  We  have  the  record 
of  one  such  visit  made  at  the  time  of  an  un- 
named feast  (generally  now  supposed  to  be  either 
Pentecost,  A.D.  27,  or  Purira,  a.d.  28,  John  v.  1 )  ; 
the  Passover  of  a.d.  28,  which  is  referred  to  in 
John  vi.  4,  Jesus  apparently  did  not  attend 
(John  vii.  2).  These  tours  in  Galilee  and  jour- 
neys to  Jerusalem  afforded  Jesus  the  opportunity 
He  desired  of  coming  widely  in  contact  with  the 
people  of  the  country  and  bringing  before  them 
His  message.  With  His  presence  among  them  in  the 
streets  and  market-places,  teaching  and  working 
miracles,  with  His  company  with  them  on  their 
pilgrimages  to  and  from  the  holy  city,  and  His 
participation  with  them  in  their  temple  devo- 
tions, there  could  be  no  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
a  prophet  had  arisen  in  Israel  and  a  new  mes- 
sage had  come  to  the  people  from  Jehovah.  As 
a  result,  Jesus  secured  to  Himself  a  large  follow- 
ing among  the  people,  who  became  increasingly 
enthusiastic  as  the  conviction  that  He  might 
possibly  be  the  national  Messiah  grew  upon 
them.  As  this  following  increased  in  numbers. 
He  organized  it  more  formally  by  the  selection 
of  twelve  of  His  disciples  to  a  closer  relationship 
to  Himself.  (See  Apostle.)  To  these  He  in- 
creasingly directed  His  instruction,  with  a  view 
to  the  work  He  looked  forward  to  their  doing  as 
His  future  representatives.     We  have  a  formal 


exhibition  of  such  instruction  in  the  discourse  of 
Matthew  x. 

The  religious  conceptions  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, having  been  dulled  by  ceremonial  formalism 
and  hardened  by  political  misfortunes,  it  was 
inevitable  that  such  a  teacher  and  worker  as 
Jesus  would  not  find  acceptance  with  their  reli- 
gious leaders,  in  whom  this  condition  was  most 
realized,  nor  with  that  portion  of  them  most 
under  the  influence  and  control  of  these  leaders. 
For  this  reason  Jesus  had  selected  Galilee  as 
the  place  for  His  constructive  work.  The  people 
of  the  north  were  less  ecclesiastical  and  more 
receptive  to  such  a  message  as  He  had  to  deliver 
and  such  a  mission  as  He  had  to  perform.  For 
this  reason  also  more  time  was  given  by  Jesus  to 
the  Galilean  tours  than  to  the  Jerusalem  visits, 
while  during  those  visits  He  avoided  controversy 
which  would  lead  to  open  conflict  with  the  peo- 
ple's leaders.  In  fact,  it  was  the  likelihood  of 
such  conflict  that  prevented  Jesus'  attendance 
at  the  second  Passover  of  His  ministry  (John 
vii.  2).  If  as  the  Messiah  He  must  give  His 
message  to  the  religious  centre  of  the  land,  and 
if  the  desire  of  winning  that  centre  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  must  have  been  great  in  proportion 
as  the  centre  held  in  itself  the  people's  future, 
yet  it  was  clear  that  such  winning  of  men  to 
the  kingdom  was  more  probable  in  Galilee  than 
in  Jerusalem  and  Judea.  On  this  principle  He 
had  done  the  greater  part  of  His  work  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  His  time  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  country.  And  yet  the  fact  of  hostil- 
ity to  Jesus  among  the  Jerusalem  leaders  not  only 
early  manifested  itself  in  that  city;  but,  as  their 
representatives  from  time  to  time  went  into 
Galilee  and  came  in  contact  with  Jesus'  work, 
it  showed  itself  even  there — on  one  occasion 
(Mark  iii.  1-6)  the  Pharisees  going  so  far  as 
to  take  counsel  with  the  Herodians  against  Him. 
In  fact,  all  the  political  parties  were  opposed  to 
Him,  and  came  gradually  to  combine  in  yiersecu- 
tion  of  Him.  The  offense  which  united  them 
was  the  spiritual  character  of  His  mission; 
though,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
main  point  of  attack,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in 
Galilee,  was  the  free  and  independent  attitude 
Jesus  maintained  toward  the  ceremonial  regula- 
tions of  the  law,  particularly  those  which  gath- 
ered aroimd  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath;  in 
addition  to  which,  bitter  resentment  was  aroused 
in  Jerusalem  by  the  claims  He  there  made  to 
special  relationship  to  God. 

As  His  popularity  with  the  multitude  in- 
creased, and  this  hostility  to  Him  among  the 
leaders  grew  in  strenfjth,  it  became  necessary  for 
Jesus  to  meet  the  issue  thus  raised.  This  He 
did  by  placing  before  His  Galilean  following  the 
true  religious  character  of  His  mission  (John 
vi.).  It  was  delivered  in  the  synagogue  at  Ca- 
pernaum just  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thou- 
sand, a  wonder  work  which  had  aroused  the  grow- 
ing enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch,  leading 
them  to  a  seeming  determination  to  force  Jesus, 
as  the  nation's  Messiah,  into  a  political  revolu- 
tion against  Rome.  The  effect  of  the  discourse 
was  confusing  to  their  false  views  of  Jesus  and 
benumbing  to  their  superficial  devotion  to  His 
cause.  In  fact,  it  broke  His  influence  with  them 
and  practically  ended  His  work  in  Galilee. 

C.  The  Intebvenino  Period.  In  consequence 
of  these  changed  conditions,  Jesus  withdrew  with 
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His  disciples  to  the  semi-Gentile  r^ons  to  the 
north  of  Galilee,  spending  there  some  six  months 
(April  to  October,  a.d.  28;  John  vi.  4  and  vii. 
2).  His  motive  in  thus  ^ing  to  a  newer  field 
was  not  apparently  to  begin  there  another  popu- 
lar ministry,  though  miracles  were  wrought  and 
instruction  was  given.  It  was  rather,  by  absence 
from  the  excited  crowds  of  Galilee,  to  prepare 
His  disciples  for  the  final  outcome  of  His  mis- 
sion, which  was  to  issue  in  Jerusalem.  This 
is  gathered  from  the  chief  event  recorded  for  us 
in  this  period — the  confession  of  His  Messiah- 
ship  by  the  twelve,  made  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ccsarea  Philippi.  This  evidently  formed  a 
turning-point  in  the  development  of  His  work, 
since  He  immediately  followed  it  with  His  first 
distinct  announcement  to  the  disciples  of  the 
divine  necessity  of  His  death,  which  He  foresaw 
would  ultimately  result  from  the  hostility  toward 
Him  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem. 
This  announcement  naturally  His  disciples  could 
not  comprehend.  The  falling  away  from  Him 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  His  recent  dis- 
course in  Capernaum  had  depressed  them,  espe- 
cially as  they  came  to  realize  its  positive  and 
permanent  character.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
themselves  shared  the  popular  conceptions  of 
tlie  promised  Messianic  age  as  an  age  which 
would  be  national  as  well  as  religious  (see  Acts 
i.  6),  so  that  to  their  mind  the  ultimate  issue 
of  their  Master's  mission  could  not  possibly  in- 
volve His  death.  They  were  thus  disposed  to 
resent  such  an  outlook  on  His  part.  But  Jesus 
was  clearly  conscious  of  the  issue,  and  equally 
conscious  that  it  must  be  finally  met  in  Jeru- 
salem. His  final  return  to  Galilee  from  the  north 
consequently  was  not  to  resume  there  His  work 
among  the  people,  but  to  pass  through  that  re- 
gion on  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

D.  Jui«AN  Pebiod.  This  journey  brought  Him 
to  the  city  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (a.d. 
28)  (John  vii.  1-10).  Whatever  hopes  He  may 
have  bad  of  finally  winning  the  city  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  He  found  the  people  full  of 
discussion  about  Him,  and  largely  divided  in 
their  opinions  regarding  Him.  liis  situation 
He  met  with  a  discourse,  bold  in  its  criticism 
of  the  people's  unbelief  and  assertive  in  its 
claims  of  His  own  divine  authority,  the  result 
of  which  was  such  embitterment  of  feeling  against 
Him  that  His  life  was  endangered  and  He  with- 
drew from  the  city.  Shortly  before  the  Feast  of 
Dedication,  however.  He  returned,  throwing  the 
people  anew  into  discussion  and  division  by  a 
notable  miracle  upon  a  man  bom  blind,  and  by 
further  discourses.  The  result  was  another 
threatening  of  His  life,  which  again  compelled 
Him  to  leave  the  city.  This  withdrawal  was  of 
longer  duration,  and  for  the  greater  part  spent 
at  a  distance  from  the  city.  It  was  mostly  oc- 
cupied with  an  instruction  of  the  disciples  and 
the  multitudes,  having  in  view  the  approaching 
crisis  of  His  work  and  life.  Miracles,  however, 
were  performed,  among  them  the  remarkable 
one  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  the  result  of  which, 
in  its  impression  upon  the  people,  was  so  sig- 
nificant as  to  crystallize  the  enmity  against  Him 
among  the  authorities  into  a  definite  determina- 
tion to  put  Him  to  death. 

E.  Cijosnfo  Period.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Passover  (a.d.  29),  Jesus  returned  for  the  last 
time  toward  the  ci^,  reaching  Bethany  six  days 
before  the  event.     On  the  Sunday  of  Passover 


week,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
attracted  to  Him  from  among  the  pilgrims  to 
the  feast.  He  entered  the  city  with  a  publicity 
of  popular  enthusiasm  superficial  as  that  in 
Galilee  had  been,  and  yet  impressive  enough  to 
arouse  to  renewed  bitterness  the  enmity  of  both 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees.  During  the  rest  of 
that  day,  as  well  as  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
He  remained  in  the  city,  withdrawing  to  Bethany 
for  the  night,  where  He  also  spent  in  retirement 
the  whole  of  Wednesday  and  most  of  Thursday. 
These  days  in  the  city  were  given  to  an  unre- 
strained presentation  of  His  Messianic  claims 
by  miracle,  parable,  discourse,  and  discussion 
that  brought  Him  into  open  conflict  with  Phari- 
sees, Sadducees,  and  Herodians  together.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  bring  to  final  issue  the  hos- 
tile purpose  of  His  enemies.  This  issue  was 
reached  on  the  night  of  Thursday.  On  that  night 
Jesus  had  eaten  with  His  disciples  the  Passover 
meal.  In  connection  with  this  meal  He  had 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  purpose  of  which  apparently  was  not  so  much 
to  make  a  last  announcement  of  His  approaching 
death  as  to  present  it  clearly  before  His- disciples 
in  its  character  as  a.  sacrifice  for  sin.  (See 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  article  Gospels.)  After 
this  supper,  while  Jesus,  in  company  with  cer- 
tain of  His  disciples,  was  in  the  Garden  of  Qeth- 
eemaue.  He  was  apprehended  by  a  band  from 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees.  This  band  was 
under  the  lead  of  Judas  Iscariot,  who  was  one 
of  the  Twelve,  and  who  had  betrayed  Him  to  the 
authorities.  Up<Hi  His  apprehension  He  was 
taken  before  Annas,  and  then  Caiaphas,  the  high 
priest,  by  whom  He  was  examined.  Later,  when 
the  morning  came,  He  was  led  before  a  hastily 
gathered  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  where  such 
process  of  trial  as  might  be  called  by  that  name 
was  gone  through  with.  This  resulted  at  last  in 
the  toking  of  Jesus,  bound  as  a  prisoner,  to  the 
€k)vemor,  Pontius  Pilate,  with  charges  which 
provoked  discussion  betwe«i  Pilate  and  the  lead- 
ers, and  induced  Pilate  to  question  Jesus  as  to 
Himself  and  the  charges  brought  against  Him. 
From  this  questioning  Pilate  was  convinced  of 
Jesus'  innocence,  and  resorted  to  various  ex- 
pedients to  save  Him  from  the  hatred  of  the 
rulers.  This,  however,  was  a  diflScult  task;  for 
the  rulers  had  gathered  to  their  aid  and  support 
the  populace,  who,  disappointed  at  Jesus'  fail- 
ure to  realize  their  political  hopes,  had  turned 
revengefully  against.  Him,  and,  with  the  chief 
priests  and  elders,  were  insistent  on  His  death. 
Finally,  through  a  shrewd  presentation  of  the 
case  as  one  involving  His  political  attitude  to 
the  Emperor,  Pilate  was  induced  to  yield  and 
give  Jesus  over  for  crucifixion.  This  was  carried 
out  on  that  same  day,  Friday,  at  the  usual  place 
of  crucifixion  outside  the  city,  Jesus  being  cruci- 
fied between  two  condemned  insurrectionists. 
Around  the  crosses  were  gathered  a  riotous  mob 
of  people  and  religious  officials  from  the  city,  a 
few  of  the  more  loyal  disciples,  and  the  Roman 
guard,  who  watched  the  agony  of  the  hours  till 
the  death  of  Jesus  came.  Upon  them  all  the 
event  evidently  wrought  a  deep  impression, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  those  whose  en- 
mity to  Jesas  had  brought  the  event  about  had 
conscience  enough  to  suffer  remorse,  while  it  is 
certain  that  to  Jesus'  disciples  it  marked  the 
end  of  all  their  hopes.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  the  body  was  taken  by  Jesus'  friends  from 
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the  cross,  through  Pilate's  permission,  and  buried 
in  a  sepulchre  near  at  hand.  On  the  Sunday 
following,  upon  the  visit  of  certain  of  the  women 
disciples  to  the  tomb  for  the  purpose  of  embalm- 
ing the  body,  it  was  found  that  the  stone  had 
been  rolled  away  and  the  sepulchre  itself  was 
empty.  Later  Jesus  Himself  appeared  to  the 
women,  and  then  to  other  of  the  disciples  in 
various  places  and  to  varying  numbers.  These 
appearances  were  repeated  at  intervals  during 
forty  days.  Jesus  seems  to  have  given  Himself 
in  them-  to  interpreting  to  His  disciples  the  mean- 
ing of  His  death  in  Qie  light  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  and  to  further  instructing  them 
in  "the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (Acts  I.  3).  At  some  time  within  this 
period  He  laid  upon  them  the  specific  commission 
to  go  out  into  all  the  world  as  His  represoitatives 
and  bring  men  into  His  discipleahip  (Matt, 
xxviii.  18-20).  Finally,  in  a  company  of  the 
disciples  whom  He  had  led  out  from  the  city 
to  Bethany,  He  was  taken  from  them  into  heaven. 
(See  Re»urreotion,  in  the  article  (Sospel.) 
From  Bethany  the  disciples  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem, where  they  waited  until  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, at  which  time,  under  manifestations  of  spe- 
cial inspiration  from  heaven,  they  began  their 
work  of  the  proclamation  of  Jesus'  religion  to 
the  world. 
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JESTXS  COIiIiEOE.  A  college  of  Cambridge 
University.  It  was  founded  in  1496  by  John 
Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely,  on  the  site,  and  in  part 
with  the  property,  of  the  nunnery  of  Saints  Mary 
and  Rhadegunde,  which  dated  from  11.33,  and 
had  become  bankrupt  in  revenues,  reputation,  and 
numbers.  The  buildings  of  the  college,  which 
date  from  the  twelfth  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, are  among  the  most  attractive  in  Cam- 
bridge, comprising  as  they  do  the  old  nun- 
nery buildings  and  church,  as  well  as  the  later 
collegriate  additions.  The  almost  monastic  se- 
clusion of  the  college  and  its  quiet  charm  well 
warrant  to-day  the  title  bestowed  on  it  by  James 
I.,  Musarum  Gantabrigienaium  Musctitn,  the  house 
of  the  Cambridge  muses.    The  college  consisted. 


in  1902,  of  a  master,  16  fellows,  and  32  scholars, 
with  college  officials  and  some  86  undergraduates. 
It  presents  to  16  livings.  .4.mong  the  worthies  of 
Jesus  College  are  Archbishops  Cranmer,  Ban- 
croft, and  Sterne,  Bishops  Pearson,  Fox,  and 
Fisher,  John  Strype,  John  Bale,  Laurence  Sterne, 
and  S.  T.  Coleridge.    See  Caicbbidoe,  Univeb8it7 

OF. 

JESTTS  COLLEOEw  A  college  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. It  was  the  first  college  foiinded  after  the 
Iteformation,  and  owes  its  establishment  to  Dr. 
Hugh  ap  Rice,  or  Price,  who  in  1671  was  granted 
a  charter  for  its  foundation  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Later  the  Queen  added  a  gift  of  part  of  the  land 
on  which  the  college  now  stands,  and  timber 
from  the  royal  forests,  and  took  the  title  of 
founder.  The  college  was  intended  for  Welsh 
students,  who  still  form  the  largest  part  of  its 
membership,  and  it  has  always  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Wales  and  the  Welsh  marches.  The 
earls  of  Pembroke  are  its  hereditary  visitors. 
The  college  was  greatly  increased  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  the  benefactions  and  influence 
of  two  of  its  masters.  The  first  of  these,  Sir 
Eubule  Thellwall,  obtained  a  new  charter  from 
James  I.,  added  in  1621  to  the  buildings,  and 
doubled  the  endowment.  The  second  was  the 
distinguished  diplomat  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  who 
became  master  of  the  college  in  1661,  and  added 
greatly  to  its  resources  by  bequest  in  1685.  Its 
buildings,  chiefly  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  have  been  restored  since  1850,  and  are 
now  very  attractive.  The  library  is  rich  in  scarce 
books  and  manuscripts,  particularly  those  con- 
nected with  the  history  and  literature  of  Wales. 
See  OxFOBD  Untvebsitt. 

JET  (OF.  jet,  jaet,  jayet,  gayet,  Fr.  iayet, 
jais,  from  Lat.  gagates,  Gk.  yatiTiit,  gagatis,  jet. 
from  Tdyrp,  Oagis,  Tdyai,  Oagai,  a  town  and 
river  of  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  mineral 
abounded).  A  black  variety  of  bituminous  coal 
that  is  easily  cut  and  carved,  and  takes  a  high 
polish.  It  occurs  at  various  places  in  Bavaria, 
Bohemia;  Aude,  France;  Germany;  near  Villa- 
viciosa,  Spain;  also  in  the  Tertiary  clays  along 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  England,  especially  at 
Whitby,  where  it  is  found  mixed  with  fragments 
of  bituminized  wood  of  coniferous  trees  in  the 
upper  lias  or  alum  shale  of  that  district.  Owing 
to  the  high  polish  that  it  takes,  it  is  extensively 
used  as  material  for  dress-trimmings  and  mourn- 
ing je^relry.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  consid- 
ered a  remedy  for  toothache  when  powdered  and 
mixed  with  wine,  and  was  applied,  with  bees- 
wax, to  tumors.  Popular  belief  attributed  to  it 
a  power  of  revealing  faithlessness. 

JETSAK  (corrupted  form  of  jetson,  jettison) . 
Goods  which  go  down  with  the  ship  on  which 
Ihey  are  carried,  or  which  are  cast  overboard 
from  a  vessel  in  peril  of  storm  or  capture,  and 
then  sink  and  do  not  come  to  the  surface.  See 
Flotsam;  Dekelict;  Wbbck. 

TETTISOTH  (OF.  getaison,  gettaison,  from 
Lat.  jactatio,  a  throwing,  from  jactare,  frequenta- 
tive of  jacere,  to  throw).  In  maritime  law,  the 
throwing  overboard  of  a  ship's  cargo,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  cases  of  necessity,  so  as  to 
lighten  the  vessel  in  a  storm,  or  to  prevent  cap- 
ture, or  for  other  justifiable  cause.  The  power  to 
jettison  a  cargo  is  lodged  by  the  law  in  every 
master  of  a  ship  while  upon  the  high  seas  ai^ 
in  extremity  of  danger.     The  loss  sustained  by 
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the  sacrifice  does  not  fall  upon  the  master,  nor 
upon  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  but  primarily  upon 
the  owner  of  the  cargo.  But  as  he  is  sacrificed 
for  the  general  good,  he  is  entitled  by  the  doc- 
trine of  general  average  to  a  pro  rata  contribu- 
tion from  the  several  persons  interested  in  the 
ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  though  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  where  the  goods  were  carried 
on  deck.  When  the  goods  sacrificed  by  jettison 
have  been  insured,  the  insurer  has  the  benefit 
of  this  contribution  or  average  pro  tanto.  See 
Atebage,  in  Mabitiue  Law, 


tidal  waters  across  a  bar  at  Uie  mouth  of  a 
harbor,  maintains  a  channel  whose  cross-sectional 
area  is  proportioned  to  the  volume  of  water 
passing  through  it.  Hence,  if  the  natural  chan- 
nel is  narrowed  by  jetties,  or,  in  other  words,  if 
its  width  is  diminished,  the  flowing  waters  will 
secure  the  necessary  cross-sectional  area  by  in- 
cieasing  the  depth  until  the  area  lost  by  the 
decreased  width  is  regained  by  the  increased 
depth  and  equilibrium  is  again  restored.  Jetties 
have  been  constructed  at  the  mouths  of  many 
rivers,  as  the  Danube,  Tampico,  Mississippi,  and 


Fie.  1.    MAP  raownis  location  ot  jetties  fob  southwest  pass  op  uibsirsippi  biteb. 


JETTY  (OF.  jetee,  getee,  Fr.  jet6e,  p.p.  of 
OF.  jetter,  jeter,  Fr.  jeter,  to  throw,  from  Lat. 
jactare,  frequentative  of  jacere,  to  throw).  An 
embankment  or  pier  extending  into  the  sea  and 
built  of  earth,  stone,  fascines,  timber,  or  other 
niitable  material.  Jetties  are  applied  to  rivers 
tad  tidal  harbors  to  increase  the  depth  over  bars 
I7  nanoning  the  channel  and  thus  concentrating 
w*  current.  The  current  of  a  river  flowing 
through  an  alluvial  bed,  or  the  ebb  and  flow  of 


Cofumbia,  and  at  the  entrances  of  many  harbors, 
as  Dunkirk  and  Calais  in  France,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  Galveston,  Tex.  There  are  also  notable 
examples  of  jetty  construction  at  Yaquina  Bay, 
Wilmington  Harbor,  Humboldt  Bay,  Coos  Bay, 
and  the  Coquille  River,  all  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States. 

Mississippi  Jetties.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Mississippi  River  makes  its  way  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  through  three  great  branches  or  passes. 
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On  the  extreme  left  to  the  east  lies  Pass  6. 
rOutre,  about  14  miles  in  length  to  land's  end. 
In  the  middle  lies  South  Pass,  which,  before  its 
imp rovement,  was  about  12  miles  long.  On  the 
right,  to  the  west,  lies  Southwest  Pass,  about  17 
miles  to  land's  end.  In.l875  Congress  authorized 
Capt.  James  B.  Eads  to  improve  the  South  Pass 
bj  the  construction  of  two  parallel  jetties.  The 
depth  between  the  jetties  was  required  by  the 
contract  to  be  30  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  chan- 
nel was  required  to  be  350  feet.  The  east  jetty 
was  made  11,800  feet  long  from  land's  end  to  30 
feet  of  water  in  the  Gulf;  the  west  jetty  was  7800 
feet  long,  and  was  built  1000  feet  from  the  east 
jetty  and  generally  parallel  with  it.  The  first 
work  was  to  drive  a  row  of  piles  spaced  12  feet 
apart  to  mark  the  inner  lines  of  the  two  jetties. 
Tnese  piles  served  to  guide  the  operations  of 
sinking  the  mattresses  and  were  not  intended  to 
give  strength  to  the  work. 

The  jetty  structures  proper  consisted  of  several 
layers  of  willow  mattresses,  loaded  down  with 
stone.  The  first  layer  was  composed  of  mat- 
tresses 100  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  and  the 
succeeding  layers  of  mattresses  of  the  same 
length,  hut  decreasing  in  width  to  the  top  mat- 
tress, which  was  20  feet  wide.  Generally  four 
courses  or  layers  of  mattresses  were  sufficient 
to  bring  the  mattress-work  to  the  water  surface. 
Each  mattress  was  composed  of  four  layers  of 
willow  brush,  which,  when  compressed,  gave  it  a 
thickness  of  about  two  feet.    The  mattresses  were 


character  and  variable  depth  of  the  bar  channels 
has  always  caused  its  entrance  to  be  held  in 
terror  by  mariners  and  shipowners.  To  improve 
these  conditions  a  jetty  was  completed  in  1803- 
94.  Its  total  length  is  4%  miles,  which  makes 
it  the  longest  jetty  in  the  world.  It  was  con- 
structed by  sinking  mattresses  of  brush  3  feet 
thick  and  40  feet  wide,  and  surmounting  them 
by  a  mound  or  ridge  of  rubble-stone.  From  a 
low-water  depth,  generally  of  19  feet  to  22  feet, 
in  shifting  and  uncertain  channels  across  the  bar, 
the  depth  has  increased  to  26  feet  in  a  single, 
and,  so  far,  permanent  channel. 

YaqdIna  Bay  Jetties.  Yaquina  Bay  is  a 
narrow  estuary  some  20  miles  long,  situated  on 
the  Oregon  coast  US  miles  south  of  the  Columbia 
River.  In  its  natural  condition  the  harbor  throat 
lay  between  a  rocky  headland  on  the  north  and 
a  low  sandy  point  on  the  south.  The  channel 
discharged  into  the  ocean  over  a  low  sandy  bar, 
and  was  narrow,  uncertain  of  alignment  and 
depth,  and  bordered  by  sands  upon  which  there 
were  constant  breakers.  The  plan  of  improve- 
ment finally  adopted  consisted  of  two  jetties 
starting  at  the  harbor  throat,  about  2300  feet 
apart,  and  converging  to  a  distance  apart  of 
1000  feet;  the  north  jetty  being  2300  feet  long 
and  the  south  jetty  2600  feet  long.  Both  jetties 
are  rubble-stone  mounds.  In  the  case  of  the 
south  jetty,  which  rests  on  sand,  the  rubble 
mound  is  supported  on  a  brush  mattress  about 
4  feet  thick,  but  the  mound  of  the  north  jetty 
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built  on  launching  ways  on  shore,  towed  into 
position  behind  the  guide-piles,  and  sunk  by  load- 
ing them  with  stone.  After  the  mattress-work 
was  thoroughly  settled,  the  sea  end  of  each  jetty 
was  surmounted  by  a  capping  of  concrete  blocks. 
Since  the  original  construction  the  jetties  have 
been  considerably  added  to  and  repaired.  In 
1899  the  United  States  Army  Engineers  sub- 
mitted plans  for  the  construction  of  jetties  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Southwest  Pass  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  but  no  actual  work  had  been  begun 
at  the  end  of  1900.  A  resume  of  this  proposed 
improvement  and  of  the  previous  work  on  the 
South  Pass  by  William  Starling,  United  States 
Engineer  Corps,  was  published  in  Engineering 
News  (New  York)  of  August  23  and  October  4, 
1900,  and  from  this  the  accompanying  cuts  are 
abstracted.    See  Mississippi  Riveb. 

Columbia  River  Jettt.  The  Columbia  River, 
ever  since  its  discovery  in  1792,  has  been  the  chief 
harbor  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  the  shifting 


rests  on  bed  rock.  The  result  of  the  work  was 
to  secure  a  permanent  channel  14  feet  to  15  feet 
deep  in  place  of  the  original  variable  channel 
about  7  feet  deep. 

Atla>'tic  AMD  Gulf  Coast  Jetties.  Among 
the  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of 
the  United  States,  where  jetties  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  in  process  of  construction,  are  the 
following:  Charleston,  S.  C,  two  converging 
jetties  consisting  of  a  brush  mattress  foundation 
and  a  rubble-stone  mound,  about  15,000  feet  long 
each;  Saint  John's  River,  Florida,  two  jetties 
beginning  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river 
mouth  and  converging  to  a  width  apart  of  about 
1600  feet,  at  the  ridge  of  the  fan-shaped  bar 
which  obstructs  the  entrance,  and  thence  run- 
ning parallel  as  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
extend  them;  Sabine  Pass,  Tex.,  two  approxi- 
mately parallel  jetties  about  17,000  feet  and  16,- 
000  feet  long,  respectively;  Galveston,  Tex.,  two 
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eooyerging  jetties  about  35,000  feet  and  two  25,- 
000  feet  long,  respectively. 

EuBOPEAN  Jetty  Work.  Jetty  construction 
bas  been  successfully  employed  in  Europe  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  Vistula,  Oder,  Neva,  and 
other  rivers.  These  works  have  in  each  case  re- 
sulted in  material  improvements  in  the  depths  of 
the  channel.  In  general  design  and  construction 
they  differ  only  in  special  details  from  similar 
work  in  America  under  corresponding  conditions. 
See  Harbor;  Breakwater. 

JEtr  BE  FAimE,  zhe  de  p6m  (Fr.,  tennis), 
Haix  of  the.  a  famous  building  in  Versailles, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  Third  Estate  in 
June,  1789,  met  after  finding  the  assembly  room 
closed  against  them.  The  hall  contains  a  great 
painting  by  David  depicting  the  taking  of  the 
eelebrated  oath  of  the  Tennis  Court. 

JEXnrESSE  DOB^E,  zhS'nSs'  dd'rft'.  La  (Fr., 
gilded  youth).  A  name  given  to  a  political  party 
in  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution.  It  con- 
sisted of  young  men  who,  under  the  leadership 
of  Fr^ron,  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  counter- 
revolution after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  The 
party  was  also  nicknamed  the  Uusoadina 
(scented  darlings),  and  Petits  Matt  res  (ele- 
gants). The  term  and  its  English  equivalent, 
'gilded  youths,'  is  commonly  applied  at  present 
to  the  idle  rich  young  men  about  town  that  are 
found  in  every  great  city.     See  Incroyables. 

JEVONS,  WiujAM  Stanley  (1835-82).  An 
English  economist,  bom  in  Liverpool.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  William  Roscoe,  the  eminent  his- 
tmian,  educated  at  University  College,  London, 
and  made  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1862.  He  held 
a  position  in  the  Sydney  (Australia)  mint,  I8S4- 
59.  In  1866  he  received  the  appointment  of  profes- 
sor of  logic  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
C<^en  lecturer  in  political  economy  in  Owens's 
College,  Manchester;  in  1872  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1876  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  During  the  latter  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  political  economy  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London.  Failing  health  caused 
him  to  relinquish  his  Manchester  professorship  in 
1881.  In  the  following  year  he  was  drowned 
while  ttathing  at  Bexhill,  Sussex.  Few  writers  of 
recent  years  have  had  a  wider  influence.  His 
"Treatise  on  Logic"  substitutes  for  the  familiar 
conceptions  a  mathematical  foundation  of  the 
syllogism,  which  has  been  widely  adopted  by  later 
writers.  Among  theoretical  economists  he  is 
moet  widely  known  by  his  Theory  of  Political 
Beonomi/,  which  develops  the  theory  of  marginal 
utility  which  has  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in 
writings  of  later  theorists.  His  ability  was 
many  -  sided,  and  he  is  best  known  to  general 
readers  by  his  Invetiigations  in  Currency  and 
Finance,  his  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Ex- 
change, and  especially  by  his  work  on  the  Coal 
Question,  which  at  the  time  of  *it8  publication 
(1865)  set  all  England  in  a  ferment.  The 
thesis  of  the  work  was  the  dependence  of  England 
upon  coal,  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  its  de- 
posits, and  the  gradual  decline  of  English  pre- 
eminence in  the  industrial  world.  Jevons's  con- 
tributions to  practical  questions  in  the  scientiflo 
jonmals  were  very  numerous,  and  his  name  is 
identified  with  the  literature  of  crises,  railroads, 
prices,  and  statistics  in  addition  to  the  topics 
already  indicated. 


JEWEL.    See  Gems. 

JEWEL,  John  ( 1522-71 ) .  A  prominent  Eng- 
lish churchman  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  He  was 
bom  in  the  Parish  of  Berimber  or  Berrynarbor, 
Devonshire,  May  24,  1522.  While  a  student  at 
Oxford,  he  was  led  to  favor  reformed  doctrines, 
and  for  openly  inculcating  them  he  was  deprived 
of  a  fellowship  at  Corpus  Christi  on  Hilary's  ac- 
cession in  1553.  Later  he  was  induced  to  sign 
adherence  to  a  form  of  doctrine  essentially  Ro- 
man Catholic,  but  he  repented  of  his  act,  and  in 
1555  fled  to  Frankfort,  where  he  abjured  his  re- 
cantation. He  lived  at  Strassburg  and  Zurich 
until  Elizabeth's  accession,  when  he  returned  to 
England  (1559),  was  one  of  eight  Protestant 
divines  appointed  by  the  Queen  to  dispute  with  a 
similar  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  1560 
was  made  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  In  1562  he  pub- 
lished his  work  in  defense  of  the  English  Church, 
Apologia  EccUsice  Anglicance,  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  English  the  same  year,  and  by  Eliza- 
beth's order  a  copy  was  placed  in  every  pariah 
church.  Thomas  Harding  published  An  Answer 
to  Doctor  Jewel's  Challenge  (1564),  to  which 
Jewel  replied  (1565);  then  Harding  published 
a  Confutation  of  an  Apology  (1565),  and  was 
answered  by  Jewel  in  a  Defense  of  the  Apology 

(1667).  He  died  at  Monkton  Farleigh,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1571.  His  complete  works  were  issued 
with  memoir,  by  Featley  (London,  1609) ;  by 
Ayre  with  memoir,  for  the  Parker  Society  (4 
vols.,  Cambridge,  1845-50)  ;'and  by  Jelf  (8  vols., 
Oxford,  1848).    Consult  his  biography  by  Le  Bas 

(London,  1S35). 

JEWELL,  Marshall  (1825-83).  An  Ameri- 
can politician,  bom  in  Winchester,  N.  H.  After 
receiving  a  common  school  education,  he  learned 
the  tanning  business  in  a  belting  manufactory 
established  by  his  father  at  Hartford,  CJonn., 
learned  telegraphy,  and  after  several  years  as  a 
telegraph  operator  in  the  South  and  West,  he  re- 
turned to  Hartford  in  1850  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  his  father's  firm.  He  accumulated  a  large 
fortune,  became  interested  in  numerous  business 
enterprises  and  in  Republican  State  politics,  and 
after  being  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor in  1868,  was  elected  in  1869.  Defeated  for 
reflection  in  1870,  he  was  again  successful  in 
1871.  In  1873  he  was  sent  by  President  Grant 
as  Minister  to  Russia,  whence  he  was  recalled  in 
the  following  year  to  take  the  portfolio  of  Post- 
master-General in  Grant's  Cabinet.  In  this 
capacity  he  served  until  July,  1876,  when  he 
resigned  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 
the  Presidenfover  the  action  of  Secretary  Benja- 
min H.  Bristow  (q.v.)  in  connection  with  the 
'Whisky  Ring'  frauds.  In  1880  he  opposed 
Grant's  renomination,  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  conducted  the 
Garfield  campaign. 

JEWELL,  TnioonoBF.  FBEimontTTSEN  (1844 
— ) .  An  American  naval  officer,  bom  at  George- 
town, D.  C.  He  graduated  at  the  Nnval  Academy 
in  1864;  served  in  defenses  of  Washington  in 
the  summer  of  1863.  Jewell  commanded  at 
the  Naval  Torpedo  Station  (1890-93);  was  su- 
perintendent at  the  naval  gun  factory  up  to  1896, 
and  commanded  the  Minneapolis  in  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  the  Brooklyn  in  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands. In  1898  he  was  promoted  to  (he  rank  of 
captain. 
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JEWELRY.  The  word  jewel  is  usually  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  gem  which  has  been  cut  and 
mounted  for  wear  or  a  personal  ornament  made 
of  a  precious  metal.  Jewelry,  in  the  modern 
sense,  is  the  collective  term  for  such  articles  or 
their  imitations.  The  manufacture  of  jewels  has 
in  all  times  been  a  test  of  the  artistic  skill  and 
taste  of  a  nation ;  the  genius  of  the  jeweler  being 
directed  to  the  production  of  the  largest  amount 
of  beauty  in  the  most  limited  space.  Tlie  use  of 
jewelry  is  as  old  as  knowledge  of  the  precious 
metals;  and  in  the  earliest  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tions, the  Egyptian,  the  jeweler's  art  had  al- 
ready attained  high  development.  There  is  an 
«ssential  difference  between  the  jewelry  of  ancient 
and  of  modem  times.  Goldsmiths  depend  very 
much  upon  the  processes  of  casting,  drawing, 
stamping,  and  other  metallurgical  operations, 
and  produce  thereby  great  accuracy  of  outline 
nnd  high  finish.  The  ancients  wrought  by  ham- 
mering, chasing,  and  repouasi,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  artist,  instead  of 
the  perfection  of  his  tools  and  mechanical  ar- 
rangements; consequently,  their  works  bear  the 
stamp  of  artistic  productions,  whereas  modem 
works,  however  beautiful,  are  usually  character- 
ized by  mechanical  precision  rather  than  artis- 
tic taste;  and  what  they  gain  in  nicety  of  finish 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  what  is  lost  in 
richness  of  eCfect. 

The  jewelry  of  the  ancient  Greeks  shows  per- 
fection of  form  and  purity  of  ornament.  The 
jewelry  of  the  Romans  was  at  once  more  mag- 
nificent and  less  refined.  The  most  beautiful 
metal-work  of  ancient  times,  however,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Etruscans.  The  Etruscan  jewelers 
produced  a  rich,  granulated  surface  on  their  gold, 
never  successfully  imitated  by  modem  gold- 
smiths. Among  the  great  jewelers  of  the  Renais- 
sance period  were  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Albrecht 
DOrer,  and  the  two  Jamnitzers.  Much  of  the  most 
beautiful  jewelry  of  those  days  was  ornamented 
with  colored  enamel.  (See  Enamel.)  Diamonds 
and  other  gems  were  set  flat  with  a  backing 
of  metal,  and  an  inlaid  effect  was  sought  in  jew- 
€lry  as  well  as  in  furniture.  Later,  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  rose  diamond  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  manner  of 
mounting  gems  and  of  modeling  jewelry  came 
into  vogue.     See  Diamonds;  Lapidaby-Wobk. 

For  many  years  the  finest  jewelry  was  made  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  diamonds  were  chiefly  cut 
in  Holland,  but  now  American  jewelers  receive 
European  commendation  for  their  work,  which 
rivals  that  of  the  older  workers.  Large  amounts 
of  cheap  jewelry  are  produced  in  both  France  and 
Germany,  and  also  at  Birmingham,  England. 
Garnet  jewelry  is  made  chiefly  at  Prague ;  the  so- 
called  rococo- work  at  Vienna;  filigree  at  Flor- 
ence: and  mosaic  at  Rome.  Jet  and  mourning 
jewelry  comes  from  Whitby,  England.  Gold  and 
silver  filigree  is  made  in  large  quantities  in  Ven- 
ice, Malta,  and  in  the  cities  of  Mexico.  Tortoise- 
shell  jewelry  comes  from  the  Italian  cities,  chiefly 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples. 

In  America,  probably  the  very  first  factory  was 
the  glass-factory  built  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  in 
1607,  to  make  glass  beads  to  sell  to  the  Indians. 

The  wearing  of  jewelry  was  earnestly  dis- 
countenanced in  the  New  England  Colonies  as  a 
practice  savoring  of  worldly  pride  and  ostenta- 
tion, and  therefore  hardly  compatible  with  piety. 
This  form  of  asceticism,  though  it  had  its  root 


in  religious  feeling,  was  no  doubt  stimulated  by 
the  poverty  of  the  times.  Gold  beads  appear  to 
have  been  exempt  from  the  prevalent  proscrip- 
tion, being  cherished  as  heirlooms,  and  transmit- 
ted with  pride  from  mother  to  daughter;  and  as 
the  Colimies  became  prosperous,  it  became  more 
usual  for  the  fortunate  possessors  of  gold  coins 
to  hand  them  over  to  the  goldsmith  to  be  cast 
into  rings  or  chains.  In  the  Colonies  south  of 
New  England  the  religious  objection  to  wearing 
jewelry  was  not  so  much  experienced,  but  the 
demand  for  it  was  limited,  and  most  of  that 
which  was  worn  was  imported.  The  jewelers  of 
the  period  sometimes  made  plain  rings  and 
chains,  but  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  as  a  busi- 
ness was  unknown  in  this  country  until  some 
time  aft«fr  the  War  of  Independence.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Newark, 
N.  J.,  somewhere  between  1790  and  1795,  by 
Epaphras  Hinsdale,  who  died  in  1810,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Taylor,  one  of  his  workmen,  who 
greatly  enlarged  the  business  and  invented  new 
machines  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

About  1800  the  business  was  introduced  into 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  rapidly  extended  there. 
Hinsdale  and  Taylor  had  made  all  their  articles 
of  solid  gold;  but  the  Providence  manufacturers 
soon  began  to  make  what  is  kno\vn  as  'filled 
work,'  the  face  of  the  jewel  being  stamped  out 
from  a  thin  ribbon  of  gold,  and  the  shell  filled 
with  a  solder  of  some  baser  metal,  and  then 
covered  cm  the  back  with  a  thin  layer  of  gold  of 
an  inferior  quality.  In  1812  George  F.  Down- 
ing began  to  manufacture  various  articles 
of  jewelry  in  Newark,  and  in  1821  he  removed 
to  New  York,  where  the  manufacture  of  filigree 
jewelry  had  been  introduced  in  1812  bjr  a  French- 
mail  named  La  Guerre.  From  this  time  onward 
the  business  rapidly  increased,  until  it  met  a 
check  in  the  financial  panic  of  1837.  With  the 
return  of  national  prosperity  it  revived,  and  was 
immensely  increased  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California.  It  met  with  another  check  in  the  dis- 
asters of  1857,  and  had  hardly  recovered  when 
the  Civil  War  gave  it  another  blow.  With  more 
prosperous  times  the  industry  not  only  revived, 
but  immensely  expanded.  Diamonds,  which  be- 
fore that  time  had  been  rarely  worn,  were  in 
great  demand,  and  the  setting  of  them,  previously 
confined  to  Europe,  became  a  recognized  branch 
of  the  jewelry  manufacture  in  the  United  States. 
Imitation  jewelry  was  also  extensively  manu- 
factured to  meet  the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes, 
who  were  infected  by  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
The  trade  in  this  spurious  stuff  was  immense, 
yielding  substantial  profits  to  those  engaged  in 
it.  The  annual  production  of  jewelry  in  this 
country  in  1850  was  estimated  at  a  little  less 
than  $2,000,000.  In  1860  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments had  increased  to  46.3,  employing  a 
capital  of  more  than  $5,000,000.  giving  employ- 
ment to  about  6000  persons,  paying  wages  to  tho 
amount  of  $2*600,000.  and  .producing  annually 
goods  valued  at  about  $10,500,000.  The  produc- 
tion of  hair  jewelry  was  a  separate  branch  of 
business,  and  the  goods  annually  produced 
amounted  to  somewhat  less  than  $15,000.  Lapi- 
daries' work,  which  was  carried  on  in  7  estab- 
lishments, was  valued  at  about  $37,000  yearly. 
In  1890  the  number  of  establishments  was  783, 
employing  over  15.000  persons,  using  capital 
amounting  to  about  $22,240,000.  paying  wages 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  $10,300,000,  and  produo- 
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iog  goods  valued  at  over  ^34,000,000.  The  great 
«eiitres  of  jewelry  manufacture  are  New  York, 
which  in  1890  had  163  establishments,  and  pro- 
duced goods  valued  at  $5,646,734;  Providence, 
with  170  establishments,  and  products  valued 
at  $7,801,003;  Philadelphia,  39  establishments, 
$3,139,596;  Boston,  $661,300;  Cincinnati,  $1,317,- 
000;  San  Francisco,  40  establishments,  $1,512,- 
oTl;  Newark,  N.  J.,  70  establishments,  $4,- 
631,500.  According  to  the  census  of  1900,  there 
were  in  the  United  States  in  that  year  908  es- 
tablishments for  the  manufacture  of  jewelry. 
These  reported  a  combined  capital  of  $28,120,939 ; 
they  employed  20,676  wage-earners,  of  whom  only 
400  were  children  under  16  years  of  age.  The 
total  annual  value  of  the  jewelry  produced  was 
$46,501,181. 

BnuoGRAPUT.  Castellani,  Ancient  Jewelry 
and  Its  Revival  (Philadelphia,  1876) ;  Wallis, 
"Jewelry,"  in  British  Manufacturing  Industries, 
vol.  X.  (London,  1876)  ;  Luthmer,  Ornamental 
JevDelry  of  the  Renaissance  in  Relation  to  Costum« 
(London,  1882)  ;  Chaffers,  Oilda  Aurifaborum: 
History  of  English  Goldsmiths  (London,  1883) ; 
Fontenay,  Les  bijoua  anciena  et  modemes  ( Paris, 
1887)  ;  Decle,  Bistoire  de  la  bijouterie  franfaise 
(Paris.  1889) ;  Davenport,  "The  History  of  Per- 
sonal Jewelry  from  Prehistoric  Times,"  in  the 
^owrrxil  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  \.  (London, 
1902).  Technical  handbooks  are:  Gee,  The 
Goldsmith's  Handbook  (London,  1881);  id., 
Hall-Marking  of  Jewelry  (ib.,  1882)  ;  VVigley, 
The  Art  of  the  Goldsmith  and  Jeweller  (ib., 
1898)  ;  Wilson,  Silver-Work  and  Jewelry  (New 
York,  1903).  Consult,  also,  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  CoSTCin:;  Ueus,  Imitation  and 
AarnnciAL.  • 

JKWETT,  Chables  Coffin  (1816-68).  An 
.\merican  librarian.  He  was  bom  in  Lebanon, 
Vaine;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1835, 
«nd  in  1840  at  Andovet  Theological  Seminary, 
where  while  a  student  he  acted  as  librarian.  He 
became  librarian  at  Brown  University  in  1841, 
nnd  from  1843  to  1848  was  professor  of  modem 
languages  there.  He  then  became  librarian  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  from  1855  to 
1868  was  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  He  was  the  first  of  the  modem  school 
■of  American  librarians,  and  his  Notices  of  Pub- 
lie  Libraries  in  the  United  States  of  America 
( I85I  )  and  his  Smithsonian  Report  of  the  Con- 
struction of  Catalogues  of  Libraries  (1853)  were 
of  much  value,  and  marked  a  great  advance  over 
^>arlier  writings  in  this  field  in  America.  At 
Boston  he  prepared  the  card  catalogue  of  the 
public  library,  one  of  the  first  instances  of  the 
use  of  the  card  catalogue  in  public  libraries.  Mr. 
Mewett  was  president  of  the  first  American  Con- 
vention oi  librnrians — that  of  1863,  held  in  New 
York. 

JKWJf'lT,  MiiA  Parkeb  (1808-82).  An 
American  educator,  bom  in  Saint  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1828  and. 
at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1833, 
became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  political  econ- 
omy two  years  later  in  Marietta  College,  Ohio, 
resigned  in  1838  after  adonting  Baptist  tenets, 
and  in  1839  founded  the  Judson  Female  Insti- 
tute in  Marion,  Ala.,  which  he  conducted  until 
1855.  He  then  established  a  seminary  fot  young 
ladies  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  aided 
Ibtthew  Vaaaar  in  planning  Vaasar  College,  of 
Vol.  XI. —14. 


which  he  became  the  first  president  in  1862.  He 
resigned  his  office  in  1864,  and  in  1867  removed 
to  Milwaukee,  Wis.  His  publications  include: 
Baptism  ( 1840)  ;  Relations  of  Boards  of  Health 
and  Intemperance  (1874);  The  Model  Academy 
(1875). 

JEWETT,  Sarah  Obne  ( 1849— ) .  A  writer 
of  stories  of  New  England  life,  bom  in  South 
Berwick,  Maine,  September  3,  1349.  Miss  Jewett, 
bom  of  New  England  stock,  made  her  first 
serious  entry  into  literature  in  1869,  by  pub- 
lishing a  story  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Her 
books  published  since  then  include:  Deephaven 
(1877);  Play  Days  (1878);  Old  Friends  and 
New  (1879);  Country  By-Ways  (1881);  The 
Mate  of  the  Daylight  (1883)  ;  A  Country  Doc- 
tor (1884);  A  Marsh  Island  (1885);  A  White 
Heron,  and  Other  Stories  (1886);  The  Story 
of  the  Normans  (1887) ;  The  King  of  Folly  Isl- 
and, and  Other  People  (1888),  which  contains 
some  of  her  best  work;  Betty  Leicester  (1890)  ; 
Tales  of  New  England  (1890);  Strangers  and 
Wayfarers  (1890);  A  Native  of  Winby  (1893); 
The  Life  of  Nancy  (1895);  The  Country  of 
the  Pointed  Firs  (1896).  A  Country  Doctor 
is  a  novel,  and  Deephaven  is  a  collection  of 
sketches,  but  most  of  Miss  Jewett's  work  con- 
sists of  short  stories  which  are  noted  for  their 
simple,  sympathetic,  and  intimate  portrayal  of 
New  England  character  in  its  finer  and  gentler 
moods.  Her  work  is  distinguished  for  its  natu- 
ralness and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  fic- 
tion dealing  with  American  life. 

JEWEISH.  Any  of  several  groupers  of  trop- 
ical American  waters,  and  the  largest  of  the  sea- 
bass  family  Serranidee. 

(1)  A  gua.sa  {I'romicrops  guttatus) ,  common 
on  both  coasts  of  Mexico,  and  about  Ilorida  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  known  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pensacola  as  warsaw  (a  corruption  of  guasa, 
q.v.).  It  is  a  robust  species,  with  a  big,  flat 
head  and  a  huj^  mouth  with  formidable  teeth. 
It  has  a  voracious  appetite.  The  color  of  the 
young  is  pale  olive-green,  with  five  crossbars  of 
darker  green;  but  as  the  fish  grows  older  the 
general  hue  becomes  dark  olive-green.  It  haunts 
rocky  places.  Ordinary  specimens  do  not  often 
exceed  20  pounds  in  weight;  but  one  was  brought 
to  New  York  in  1874  which  weighed  300  pounds. 

(2)  The  black  jewflsh  of  Florida,  also  called 
'warsaw*  and  'mero  de  alto'  by  fishermen,  is  a 
related  spciiies  {Oarrupa  nigrita),  which  ranges 
from  South  Carolina  to  Brazil,  but  is  not  present 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  Central  America.  Few  have 
been  examined  which  weighed  less  than  100 
)>ounds,  and  specimens  exceeding  500  pounds  are 
recorded.  Its  color  is  chocolate  brown,  varying 
to  blackish-gray,  without  markings,  and  littlo 
paler  on  the  ventral  parts,  and  the  fish  is  a  fa- 
vorite object  of  sport  with  rod  and  line.  Consult 
Holder,  Big  Game  Fishes  (New  York,  1903). 

(3)  On  the  coast  of  southern  California,  an 
Immense  fish  of  the  same  family  and  habits 
[Slereolepis  gigas),  brownish  with  large  preen- 
ifh-black  blotches,  and  the  ventral  fins  black. 
It  is  five  to  seven  feet  long,  reaches  a  weight  of 
500  pounds,  and  frequents  the  neighborhood  of 
rockv  islands.  The  flesh  of  the  smaller  speci- 
mens, often  called  "black  sea-bass,'  commands  a 
high  priee. 

JEWISH  ABT.  A  term  properly  applied  to 
art  as  practiced  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  before 
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the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  as  the  condi- 
tions of  the  dispersion  afterwards  did  not  allow 
of  any  indepmdent  art.  The  earliest  archeolo- 
gical  material  known  is  their  pottery,  which  has 
been  found  in  considerable  quantities,  especially 
at  Tell-el-Hesy,  where  Professor  Petrie's  sys- 
tematic excavations  have  enabled  him  to  distin- 
guish several  periods  marlced  by  superimposed 
strata  of  ruins.  His  periods  are:  (1)  An 
Amorite;  (2)  a  Phcenician;  and  (3)  n  Jcrwish 
period.  .Jewish  designs  seem  mainly  to  be 
copies  of  Phoenician  models,  which  were  them- 
selves copies  of  other  Oriental  arts.  In  the 
same  way  the  Jewish  glyptics  were  remotely  de- 
rived, through  the  Canaanites  and  Phoenicians, 
from  the  glyptics  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria;  the 
Hebrew  seals,  few  of  which  are  earlier  than  the 
Maccabean  age,  varying  only  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  floral  and  geometric  design,  owing  to 
the  aversion  of  the  Jews  to  reproducing  the  hu- 
man %ure.  Nothing  remains  of  Jewish  metal- 
work  ;  carving  in  wood  and  ivory  and  overlaying 
with  metal  were  practiced,  but  no  works  are  ex- 
tant; nor  do  we  know  anything  of  the  artistic 
character  of  Jewish  pictorial  decoration,  weaving, 
or  embroidery.  The  tombs  near  Jerusalem 
(Tombs  of  the  Kings,  etc.)  and  scattered  through- 
out Palestine  are  similar  to  the  late  Hellenistic 
and  Boman  works  of  their  class  throughout  Syria 
(see  Tomb),  and  Herod,  when  reviving  the  pros- 
perity of  Palestine,  rebuilding  the  temple  and 
founding  Ceesarea,  with  its  magnificent  struc- 
tures, frankly  adopted  the  style  of  Roman  art. 
To  this  time  and  to  the  succeeding  century  be- 
long the  few  remaining  ancient  synagogues  in 
Gaulee.  Consult:  Bliss,  Tell-el-Beay  (London, 
1894)  ;  De  Sauley,  L'art  Judatque  (Paris, 
J858) ;  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  l'art  dans 
I'antiquiU,  vol.  iv.  (Paris,  1882-98).  See  Sima- 
GOQUE. 

JEWISH  CHAUTATraXTA  (sh&tft'kwA)  SO- 
CIETY, The.  Conceived  and  founded  in  1803 
by  its  chancellor,  Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz,  of  Phila- 
delphia, this  society  is  modeled  on  the  mother 
Chautauqua  of  New  York.  In  1897  the  first  as- 
sembly was  held  in  Atlantic  City,  and  this  focus- 
ing of  the  work  has  so  greatly  prospered  that  the 
original  session  of  two  weeks  has  now  been  ex- 
tended to  three.  Here  the  creation  of  depart- 
ments for  study  and  entertainment  is  similar 
to  those  of  other  Chautauquas.  More  than  this, 
the  influence  of  the  society  has  resulted  in  the 
London  'Jewish  Study  Society.'  The  official  or- 
gan is  the  Uenorah  ifagazine  of  New  York,  and 
there  is  also  an  Assembly  Record,  published  at 
Philadelphia,  besides  special  series  of  various 
publications.  The  society  was  incorporated  in 
1899,  and  is  administered  by  the  following  offi- 
cers: a  chancellor,  a  president,  a  treasurer,  a 
secretary  and  director,  a  field  secretary,  a  board 
of  trustees,  and  an  educational  coimcil.  Con- 
sult: Special  Series  No.  7  of  the  Jewish  Publica- 
tion Society  of  America  (Philadelphia,  1902)  ; 
the  Menorah  Magazine  (New  York,  since  1897)  ; 
Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

JEWISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITEBA- 
TTTBiE.    See  Jews. 

JEWISH  SECTS.  A  term  applied  to  certain 
divergent  schools  of  religious  thought,  which 
grew  up  in  the  midst  of  Judaism  during  the  three 
centuries  preceding  the  Christian  Era.     In  this 


restricted  sense  we  have  only  two  Jewish  sects, 
the  Pharisees  (q.v.)  and  the  Sadducees  (q.v.). 
It  should,  however,  be  added  that  the  adherents  of 
these  'sects'  not  only  belonged  to  the  same  reli- 
gious community,  but  also  adhered  to  the  same 
practical  religious  law,  and  consequently  could 
not  well  look  upon  each  other  as  heretics.  The 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  represent  parties  rather 
than  sects,  and  illustrate  the  two  tendencies  of 
Jewish  religious  thought — the  one  emphasizing 
tradition  and  the  other  bringing  into  greater 
prominence  the  element  of  faitn,  combined,  how- 
ever, with  theological  speculation.  Apart  from 
political  differences  wnich  also  existed,  the 
chief  points  at  issue  between  them  were  cer- 
tain abstract  doctrines  in  connection  with  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  law,  as  far  as 
it  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  was  interpreted 
and  further  developed.  The  Pharisees  claimed 
for  certain  time-hallowed  observations  and  doc- 
trines not  found  in  the  Bible  a  divine  origin, 
tracing  them  back  through  tradition  to  Moses 
and  Sinai.  Tlie  Sadducees  rejected  the  divine 
origin  of  the  'oral  law,'  as  well  as  certain  spir- 
itual dogmas  not  distinctly  set  forth  in  the 
sacred  record.  More  distinctly  a  sect  were  the 
Essenes  (q.v.),  who  farmed  a  kind  of  brother- 
hood, chiefly  intent  upon  the  exercise  of  practical 
virtues,  and  ruled  by  a  severe  code  of  morals. 
The  Samaritans,  earlier  than  either  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  or  Essenes,  may  also  be  regarded  as  a 
Jewish  sect,  inasmuch  as  they  recognized  merely 
the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  as  authorita- 
tive sacred  writings,  established  a  cult  of  their 
own  on  Mount  Getizim  ( see  Ebal  and  Gebizim  ) , 
and  during  the  entire  post-exilic  period  to  the 
days  of  Jesus  maintained  opposition  to  the  Jeru- 
salem cult,  and  took  no  part  in  the  movements 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  Rabbinical  Juda- 
ism. A  remnant  of 'them  still  exists  at  Nablus 
(the  modem  Shechem).    See  Sakarttarb. 

At  a  later  period,  shortly  before  and  after 
Christ,  numerous  divergent  religious  doctrines, 
for  the  most  part  the  result  of  a  confused  mix- 
ture of  Judaism  and  Hellenism,  or  rather  Alex- 
andrianism,  were  promulgated,  and  found  ad- 
herents both  within  and  without  the  pale  of 
Judaism.  Many  and  obscure  are  the  names  of 
tfiese  'sects'  recorded  by  the  early  fathers  of  the 
Church,  but  very  little  is  known  respecting  their 
history  and  dogmas. 

In  the  eighth  centuir  various  religious  move- 
ments among  the  Jews  fed  to  the  rise  of  a  number 
of  sects.  These  movements  should  be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  contemporary  religious  fer- 
ment among  Mohammedans,  who  separated  about 
this  time  into  several  distinct  schools  of  thought. 
(See  Mobammeoan  Sects.)  Persia  was  the  cen- 
tre of  this  ferment,  and  there,  about  750,  arose 
a  certain  Obadiah  abu  Isa  ibn  Ishak  of  Ispahan, 
who  led  the  Jews  in  a  revolt  against  the  yoke  of 
Talmudical  authority,  though  he  retained  quite 
a  number  of  the  specifically  Talmudical  regula- 
tions. He  adopted  some  of  the  rites  and  customs 
of  Talam ;  and  while  not  claiming  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, as  a  certain  Serenus  had  done  some  thirty 
years  previously,  to  whom  the  movement  of  Abu 
Isa  can  in  a  measure  be  traced,  yet  did  maintain 
that  he  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  He 
incited  his  followers  to  revolt  against  the  rule  of 
the  caliphs,  and  fell  in  battle.  His  followers 
maintained  themselves  as  a  sect  up  to  the  tentb 
century,  known  as  Isavites  or  Ispahanites.     A 
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little  later  another  movement,  likewise  inspired 
by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Talmud,  began 
in  anotner  part  of  Persia  under  the  lead  of  Judah 
Judgfaan  of  Hamadan.  It  attacked  the  anthropo- 
morphic conceptions  of  the  deity  still  current 
among  the  Jews,  and  in  other  respects  repre- 
sented the  adaptation  of  the  rationalistic  theol- 
ogy advocated  by  the  Mutazilites.  ( See  Moham- 
MEDAH  Sects.)  Abstention  from  meat  and 
wine,  frequent  prayers,  and  fasts  were  among 
the  rites  emphasized  by  Judah,  whose  follow- 
ers maintained  themselves  for  a  long  tim<s 
though  they  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the 
most  successful  sectarian  movement  of  the 
time,  and  the  most  decided  and  thorough 
reaction  against  the  Rabbinic  spirit  which 
claimed  the  same  validity  for  Talmudic  law  as 
for  biblical  ordinances — i.e.  Karaism.  Anan  ben 
David,  a  member  of  a  distinguished  fam- 
ily, living  in  Bagdad,  about  765,  set  up  a 
doctrine  which  rejected  the  Talmud  and  Midrash 
as  the  work  of  man,  and  only  allowed  such  laws 
and  ordinances  tc  be  binding  upon  the  community 
•Ji  resulted  immediately  from  a  simple  and  natu- 
ral Scriptural  exegesis.  The  sect  thus  founded, 
within  an  astonishingly  brief  period,  spread  over 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Greece,  Spain,  Syria,  Tartary, 
the  Byzantine  dominions,  Fez,  and  Morocco.  The 
Karaites  are  now,  however,  found  only  in  small 
numbers  in  Russian  Poland,  Galicia,  Odessa,  the 
Crimea,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexan- 
dria. Hie  name  Karaites  designates  them  as  ad- 
herents of  the  Mikra  (i.e.  the  written),  which  is 
the  essentially  Jewish  name  of  the  Bible.  Abro- 
gating the  'rabbinical'  traditions,  they  erected  a 
traditional  system  of  their  own,  derived  from 
what  they  regarded  as  a  strictly  literal  interpre- 
tation of  biblical  laws  as  they  stand.  Prayer, 
fasting,  pilgrimages  to  Hebron,  are  the  points  of 
religious  practice  to  which  they  pay  the  greatest 
attention.  Their  general  conduct  is  even  by  their 
antagonists  allowed  to  be  of  the  highest  moral 
standard.  They  have  produced  an  extensive  spe- 
cial Hebrew  literature  of  their  own,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  works  on  theology,  philosophy,  gram- 
mar, mathematics,  astronomy,  etc.  Some  of  their 
principal  authors  are  Anan  (880-930),  Solomon 
Den  Jeruham  (885-960),  Joseph  ben  Abraham  al 
Bazir  (880-930),  Jehudah  ben  Eliah  Hadassi 
(1075-1160),  Aaron  ben  Joseph  (c.1270-1300), 
Jephet  ben  Ali  (c.950-990),  Eliah  ben  Moshe 
Bashiatzi  (1420-91),  and  others. 

Another  sect  was  that  founded  by  Sabbathai 
Zewi  from  Smyrna  (1626-76),  son  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant, who  proclaimed  himself  the  Messiah,  and 
found  numerous  followers  throughout  Germany, 
Poland,  Italy,  and  Holland.  Sultan  Mohammed 
IV.,  however,  put  an  end  to  his  mission  by  im- 
prisoning him,  and  making  him  adopt  Mohamme- 
danism. Many  of  his  disciples  followed  his 
example,  others  turned  Roman  Catholics — adher- 
ing withal  to  their  former  doctrines  and  tenets, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  belief  in  the  Messiahship 
of  their  master,  a  distinct  leaning  to  the  dogma 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  hope 
of  a  final  return  to  Jerusalem  under  the  guidance 
of  'Messiah  ben  David.'  They  put  a  thoroughly 
mystical  interpretation  upon  the  Bible,  rejected 
unconditionally  the  Talmud,  and  extolled  their 
special  cabalistic  gospel,  the  Zohcr,  above  all 
things  created.  This  sect  did  not  die  out  until 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Jakob  Frank, 
their  last  supreme  pontiff  (whose  more  intimate 


friends  and  followers  called  themselves  by  his 
name,  Frankiata),  died,  it  is  said,  in  a  debtor's 
prison  on  the  Rhine  ( 1791 ) .  Another  branch  of 
the  Sabbatians  was  organized  in  Salonica  by 
Jacob  Zewi  Kerido  (apparently  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Sabbathai  Zewi)  and  his  son,  Berachya 
(c.1695-1740).  Each  of  these  claimed  to  be  tlie 
true  redeemer  of  Israel.  Their  teachings,  a 
strange  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Islam,  were  of  a 
mystical  character,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
favored  a  species  of  mystical  free  love  among 
their  followers.  They  retained  the  Jewish  rite 
of  circumcision  and  regarded  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon as  the  highest  embodiment  of  true  revela- 
tion. This  branch  of  the  Sabbatians  was  known 
as  Dolmah  or  Donmah,  and  a  few  thousand  of 
them  are  said  still  to  exist  in  and  around 
Salonica. 

A  notable  outcome  of  the  mystical  movement 
in  Judaism  are  the  modem  Chasidim — ^not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  ancient  Chasidim  (q.v.). 
They  take  their  stand  on  the  Cabbala,  but  remain 
ostensibly  within  the  province  of  rabbinical 
Judaism.  The  sect  was  founded  by  Israel  Baal- 
shem  (c.1698-1759)  in  Galicia.  Its  adherents 
are  characterized  by  their  wild  mode  of  praying, 
contempt  for  any  but  mystical  and  religious 
science,  by  their  belief  in  the  miracles  wrought  by 
their  temporary  chiefs  or  saints,  whose  grandeur 
and  pomp  contrasts  most  strikingly  with  the 
simple  mode  of  life  of  their  flock.  Constant 
repentance,  joyfulness,  disinterestedness,  benevo- 
lence, peaoefulness,  cleanliness,  and  temperance 
are  some  of  the  chief  points  of  the  practical  doc- 
trine of  this  sect.  They  are  still  very  numer- 
ous in  Poland,  Galicia,  Russia,  and  Palestine. 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  began  a  movement  among  the  Jews  of 
Germany  looking  to  the  'reform'  of  divine  wor- 
ship in  the  sjmagogues.  This  movement  in  timo 
spread  to  oUier  countries,  notably  the  United 
States,  and  has  resulted  in  the  creaticm  of 
separate  'reformed'  synagogues  and  separate 
rituals  for  use  in  worship.  The  Iteformers,' 
however,  can  hardly  be  called  a  sect,  orthodox 
and  reformers  being  rather  parties  within  Juda- 
ism (like  Pharisees  and  SaJducees)  and  repre- 
sentative of  different  tendencies  that  always 
existed  in  one  form  or  the  other.  See  the  article 
Jews,  section  Judaism  of  To-day.  Consult:  the 
Jewish  histories  of  Griitz.  Reinach,  Lady  Mag- 
nus ;  Jost,  Qeschichte  des  Judenthuma  und  seiner 
Sekten  (Leipzig,  1857-59)  ;  Schechter,  Studies  in 
Judaism  (Philadelphia,  1896)  ;  Neubauer,  Qe- 
schichte dea  Karaerthuma   (Leipzig,  1866). 

JEW  IiIZABD.  An  agamoid  lizard  of  Aus- 
tralia, which  when  excited  expands  the  pouch  of 
its  throat  into  the  appearance  of  a  beard;  hence 
often  called  "bearded  lizard.' 

JEW  or  KAI.TA,  m«l't4.  The.  A  tragedy 
by  Marlowe,  written  at  a  date  which  is  uncertain, 
hut  must  have  been  subsequent  to  1588.  It  was 
acted  between  1591  and  1596,  and  was  flrst  pub- 
lished in  1633,  edited  by  Thomas  Heywood. 
Shakespeare  was  indebted  to  Marlowe's  play  for 
suggestions  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  though 
the  plot  was  mainly  taken  from  other  sources. 

JEWS  (OP.  OcM,  Jeu,  Fr.  Juif,  It.  Oiudeo, 
Lat.  Judteua,  Qk.  'lowrfoiof,  loudaioa.  from  Heb. 
Yehadah,  Judah).  The  name  given  since  the 
Babylonian  Captivity  to  a  people  of  Semitic 
origin,   who  called   themselves   in  earlier  time 
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Hebrews,  and,  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
members  of  a  confederation  known  as  the  Beno 
Israel,  'Sons  of  Israel,'  are  frequently  designated 
as  Israelites. 

The  Jews  were  long  considered  the  example 
par  escellence  of  a  pure,  unmixed  race.  Re- 
cent investigations,  however,  have  shown  not 
only  the  existence  at  the  earliest  period  of 
two  distinct  types — the  blond  ('red')  and  the 
brunette  ( 'black') — ^but  also,  both  in  Asia, 
and  since  their  dispersion,  noteworthy  admix- 
tures of  other  blood  and  approximation  in 
craniological  and  other  somatic  characteristics  to 
those  of  the  peoples  of  their  new  environments. 
The  modem  .Tew  may  be  described  as  short,  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  rather  swarthy  skin,  some- 
what broad-headed,  with  a  characteristic  facial 
expression,  full  lips,  ample  beard,  etc.  (See  the 
colored  plate  under  Eubope,  Peoples  of.)  The 
majority  of  ethnologists  are  agreed  that  in  the 
earliest  times  the  predominant  Semitic  (and 
Jewish)  type  was  dolichocephalic,  a  type  charac- 
teristically Arab,  and  preserved  by  the  Jews  of 
Africa,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  so-called 
fiephardira.  Among  the  distinguishing  mental 
and  moral  traits  of  the  Jews  may  be  men- 
tioned: distaste  for  hard  or  violent  physical 
labor ;  a  strong  family  sense,  and  philoprogenitive- 
ness;  a  marked  religious  instinct;  the  courage  of 
the  prophet  and  martyr  rather  than  of  the 
pioneer  and  soldier;  remarkable  power  to  sur- 
vive in  adverse  environments,  combmed  with  won- 
derful ability  to  retain  racial  sociality;  great 
capacity  for  exploitation,  both  individual  and 
social;  shrewdness  and  astuteness  in  speculation 
and  money  matters  generally;  an  Oriental  love 
of  display,  and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  power 
and  pleasure  of  social  position;  an  intellectual 
ability  equal  to  <hat  of  any  known  people  in 
the  world,  ancient  or  modem.  The  great  work 
of  the  ancient  Jews  is  well  expressed  in  the 
epigram  of  Zangwill:  The  Greeks  worshiped 
the  holiness  of  beauty,  the  Jews  the  beauty  of 
holiness.  The  religion  bom  in  Palestine  reaches 
the  common  people  cvery^'here,  the  philosophy 
nurtured  in  Athens  only  a  few  privileged  classes. 

HISTOBT. 

Of  the  three  names  Hebrew,  Israelite.  Jew, 
the  first  is  properly  applied  to  the  period  when 
Hebrews  constituted  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word  a  nation;  the  second  has  acquired  an  al- 
most exclusive  religious  force;  while  the  third 
is  the  proper  designation  to  cover  the  twofold 
aspect  of  Hebrews  as  a  people  and  a  religious 
body.  Applying  this  distinction,  the  period  be- 
fore the  Babylonian  exile  (b.c.  586)  may  be  des- 
ignated as  Hebrew  history,  and  the  post-exilic 
period  as  Jewish  history. 

A.  Hebrew  History.  The  period  before  the 
Exile  may  be  divided  into  three  divisions:  (1) 
The  early  period  preceding  the  formation  of  the 
Hebrew  confederation  to  c.1250  B.C.;  (2)  the 
beginnings  of  the  nation  and  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  c.1250  to  1000  B.C.;  (3)  the  period  of 
definite  organization  and  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  b.c.  1000  to  586.  The  direct  sources 
for  our  knowledge  of  this  period  are:  (a)  The 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  works,  like 
the  Antiquities  and  Wars  of  Josephus,  dependent 
upon  the  Old  Testament:  (b)  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  records,  which  furnish  numerous  ref- 
erences to  the  political  history  of  the  land  in- 


habited by  the  Hebrews.  Of  these  two  sources, 
the  former  is  obviously  the  more  important,  but 
also  the  more  difficult  to  utilize  in  a  proper 
manner.  The  Old  Testament,  indeed,  furnishes 
in  the  five  books  known  aa  the  Pentateuch,  and 
in  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  (the  last 
two  constituting  one  book  in  four  parts),  a  con- 
tinuous history  beginning  with  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  ccaitinued  down  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Baby- 
lonia, in  B.C.  586.  But  this  narrative  represents 
Hebrew  history  as  shaped  (a)  by  tradition,  and 
(b)  a  theory  regarding  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  destiny  of 
the  people. 

This  traditional  and  pragmatic  history  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  God,  the  creator  of  the 
universe,  who  created  mankind  and  subsequently 
destroyed  the  human  race  because  of  its  corrup- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  three 
sons  and  their  families,  revealed  Himself  to 
Abraham  (or  Abram) ,  the  son  of  Terah,  dwelling 
in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  commanded  him  to 
leave  his  home  for  a  land  to  be  pointed  out  to 
him,  where  his  offspring  should  develop  into  a 
mighty  nation.  Abraham  obeys  and  proceeds  to 
Canaan.  His  life  is  spent  in  sojourns  at  various 
places.  He  -has  two  sons,  Ishmael  and  Isaac; 
but  of  the  two  the  latter  is  the  favorite.  God 
likewise  reveals  Himself  to  Isaac  and  repeats  the 
promise.  Isaac  again  has  two  sons,  Esau  and 
Jacob.  The  latter  is  the  favorite,  and  divine 
revelation,  with  the  repetition  of  the  promise 
of  future  greatness,  is  accorded  to  him.  Jacob 
has  twelve  sons,  and,  with  the  divine  approval, 
migrates  to  Egypt,  where  he  is  told  that  his  off- 
spring will  suffer  oppression  for  four  hundred 
years  and  then  return  to  the  promised  land, 
Canaan.  The  Hebrews  become  numerous  in 
Egypt,  despite  the  enforced  labor  and  hardships 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  Cruel  measures 
are  devised  to  prevent  their  increase;  but  finally, 
through  Moses  and  Aaron,  deputed  for  the  pur- 
pose by  Gk>d  Himself,  they  leave  Egypt.  They 
come  to  Mount  Sinai,  where,  amid  thunder  and 
lightning,  God  reveals  Himself  to  them,  estab- 
lishes a  covenant  between  Himself  and  the  peo- 
ple, henceforth  to  be  known  as  'His  people,'  and 
through  Moses  the  Ten  Commandments  and  all 
the  laws  embodied  in  the  Pentateuch  are  given 
and  imposed  upon  the  Hebrews  as  eternally  bind- 
ing. ITiis  event  at  Mount  Sinai  marks  the  birth 
of  the  nation,  the  definite  formation  of  the  He- 
brew confederation  under  the  designation  Bene 
Israel.  After  forty  years'  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness  the  Hebrews  enter  Canaan  under  the 
leadership  of  Joshua.  The  land  is  conquered,  the 
Canaanites  are  driven  out  or  reduced  to  sub- 
mission, and  the  territory  is  distributed  among 
the  tribes.  After  the  death  of  Joshua  the  people 
begin  to  fall  away  from  God.  The  laws  of  Moses 
are  not  followed,  and  a  period  of  anarchy  ensues 
in  which  "every  one  does  what  seems  right  in  his 
own  eyes."  This  period  lasts  four  hundred  years, 
during  which  the  tribes  imite  only  in  tiroes  of 
extreme  distress,  when  God  takes  pity  on  His 
people  and  sends  ?ome  one  to  deliver  them  from 
their  enemies.  These  leaders  are  known  as 
'judges.'  Under  a  Benjamite  leader.  Saul,  a 
more  permanent  union  is  formed,  and  with  David, 
son  of  Jesse  of  Bethlehem,  the  establishment  of  a 
Hebrew  kingdom   is  brought  about.     David  la 
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succeeded  bjr  Solomon;  but,  although  under  the 
latter  prosperity  prevails  and  the  power  of  the 
kingdom  r^M^ies  its  climax,  Solomon  himself  sets 
the  example  of  introducing  by  the  side  of  God 
the  cult  of  other  gods.  As  a  punishment,  the 
kingdom  is  divided  after  Solomon's  death.  The 
Kingdom  of  Israel,  formed  by  ten  of  the  tribes, 
is  established  in  the  north;  the  Kingdom  of 
Judah,  formed  by  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  the 
south.  The  kings  of  both  districts  are  desig- 
nated as  good  or  bad  according  as  they  obey  or 
fall  away  from  the  law  revealed  through  Moses. 
.As  in  the  period  of  the  judges,  oppression,  dis- 
aster, war,  plagues,  and  finally  the  destruction 
of  both  kingdoms  are  ordained  as  a  punishment 
for  the  sins  of  the  people  in  not  remaining  faith- 
ful to  their  God.  The  prophets  predict  this 
disaster,  but  also  promise  a  restoration  of  the 
national  independence  after  a  period  of  atone- 
ment. This  history  is  worked  out  in  detail  in 
the  eight  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  critical  study,  however,  of  the  sources  of 
Hebrew  history  has  made  probable,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  compilation  of  the  eight  his- 
torical books  belongs  to  the  post-exilic  period; 
and,  secondly,  that  none  of  the  written  sources 
on  which  this  compilation  is  based  is  older  than 
the  tenth  century  B.C.,  although  material  of  an 
earlier  date  may  be  incorporated  in  these  sources. 
(See  Hexateuch. )  As  a  consequence,  much  of 
the  data  rests  upon  tradition.  The  critical  ex- 
amination of  this  body  of  tradition  furthermore 
has  produced  the  theory  that  it  contains  legendary 
and  mythical  lore  reshaped  for  specific  purposes, 
and  that  the  historical  kernel  is  comparatively 
small.  The  view  of  the  religious  history  of  the 
people  is  naturally  afTected  by  these  results  of 
modem  scholarship.  The  laws  in  the  Pentateuch 
become  a  series  of  codes  produced  between  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century  b.c.  and  the  days 
of  Ezra  (c.446  B.C.).  While,  therefore,  these 
codes  embody  many  ancient  religious  practices 
adapted  to  more  advanced  conditions  of  religious 
thought,  the  bulk  of  the  regulations  and  the 
form  in  which  all  are  couched  belong  to  the  later 
and  latest  divisions  of  Hebrew  history.  The 
monotheism  of  the  Hebrews  becomes  a  gradual 
development  from  the  earlier  Tienotheism,'  which 
merely  involved  the  Recognition  of  the  natioiial 
deity  of  the  Hebrews,  known  as  Yahweh,  the  god 
to  whom  the  Bene  Israel  owed  special  allegiance. 
The  monotheistic  doctrine  in  the  full  sense,  in- 
volving the  recognition  of  a  single  power  con- 
trolling the  destinies  of  all  nations,  belongs  to 
Jewish,  not  to  Hebrew,  history. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  character  and  compo- 
sition of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  point  of  departure,  and  utilizing  also 
the  material  furnished  by  other  sections  of  the 
Old  Testament — notably  the  prophets — the  divi- 
sions of  Hebrew  history  already  suggested  may 
still  be  retained.  But  it  must  be  recognized  that 
for  the  first  division  we  have  mainly  a  series  of 
traditions,  legends,  and  myths,  with  faint  reminis- 
rences  of  early  social  conditions  and  struggles. 
The  historical  element  in  these  traditions  is 
tmall,  and  much  of  it  refers  to  events  or  condi- 
tions later  than  the  period  to  which  it  is  ascribed. 
For  the  second  period,  the  proportion  of  the  his- 
torical element  in  the  narrative  is  larger,  but  it 
is  obscured  by  legendary  embellishments  or  by 
an  mihifltorical  setting.  Historical  material  in 
tiie  proper  sense  exists  only  for  the  third  divi- 


sion; but  here,  too,  it  must  be  separated  from 
legendary  incrustations  and  fanciful  interpreta- 
tions before  it  can  be  utilized  by  the  historian. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  summary 
of  Hebrew  history  from  the  point  of  view  of 
modem  biblical  scholarship.  At  a  period  which 
lies  beyond  the  region  of  definite  historical  knowl- 
edge, groups  of  Aramean  clans,  issuing  probably 
from  the  Arabian  desert  and  skirting  the  western 
frontiers  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  moved  north- 
ward. After  entering  the  Jordan  valley  they 
proceeded  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  earliest 
traditions  of  the  Hebrews  are  connected  with 
such  a  movement,  which  represented- a  continuous 
process  of  indefinite  duration.  These  Aramean 
clans  continued  to  -lead  a  nomadic  life  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Groups  of  them,  however, 
under  the  influence  of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian 
cultures,  which  began  to  make  themselves  felt 
in  Palestine  and  Syria  as  early  as  about  b.c. 
2000,  advanced  to  the  higher  form  of  nomadic 
conditions  represented  by  the  pastoral  stage. 
The  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are 
pictured  as  having  reached  this  stage.  The  feel- 
ing of  relationship  among  certain  groups  of  these 
nomads  was  kept  alive  by  natural  causes,  and 
from  time  to  time  combinations  were  made  among 
them  either  for  purposes  of  defense  from  or  at- 
tack upon  other  groups.  In  this  way  there  arose 
a  group,  composed  of  various  elements,  known  as 
the  Hebrews.  Among  the  Tell  el-Amama  tablets 
(c.1400  B.C.)  there  are  seven  letters  of  Abdi- 
chiba.  Viceroy  in  Jerusalem  of  King  Amenophis 
IV.  of  Egypt.  Egypt  appears  as  the  suzerain  of 
the  country,  and  the  help  of  the  Pharaoh  is  de- 
manded against  a  warlike  people  called  the 
Habiri  (or  C:!habiri),  who  may  be  the  Hebrews, 
and  who  threaten  the  suzerain's  power  in  the 
land.  On  a  monument  found  by  Flinders  Petrie 
in  the  Necropolis  of  Thebes  in  1896,  Meneph- 
tah  (c.1300  B.C.)  seems  to  mention  the  He- 
brews as  already  settled  in  Oanaan.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  the  members  of  the 
Hebrew  group  were  brought  together  into  a 
definite  union  until  about  B.C.  1000.  Each  of  the 
elements  of  which  this  group  was  formed  had  its 
own  traditions,  legends,  and  myths,  and  the  polit- 
ical union  was  followed  by  the  cranbination  of 
the  traditions,  taking  shape  in  stories  about 
legendary  ancestors  of  clans  and  popular  heroes, 
about  notable  confiicts  and  victories,  about  occur- 
rences at  sanctuaries  where  tribal  or  local  cults 
existed,  and  the  like.  The  wanderings  of  the 
patriarchs,  who  represent  in  part  the  divergent 
elements  of  which  the  group  was  composed,  may 
be  a  reminiscence  of  the  early  wanderings  of  the 
clans. 

In  the  course  of  their  wanderings  portions  of 
the  subsequently  organized  group  came  to  Egypt. 
Some  sections  apparently  remained  there,  while 
others,  after  being  forced  by  the  natives  to 
work  under  conditions  of  serfdom,  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  their  taskmasters.  The  entire 
history  of  the  people  is  pervaded  by  the  mem- 
ory of  this  event;  their  whole  national  exist- 
ence is  based  upon  it;  it  inspires  their  poetry 
and  consecrates  their  religion.  They  returned 
by  way  of  the  Arabian  desert  to  the  western 
boundaries  of  the  settlements  of  a  promiscuous 
group,  known  as  the  Canaanites,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  agricultural  stage.  Before,  how- 
ever, advancing  to  these  boundaries,  they  re- 
mained for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  wilderness 
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of  Sinai  and  in  consequence  adopted  the  cult  of 
a  deity  known  as  Yahweh,  wlio  was  supposed  to 
liave  his  seat  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Here, 
as  would  appear,  the  process  of  the  combination 
of  these  clans,  that  came  from  Egypt  with  others 
to  whom  they  were  more  or  less  closely  related, 
began,  so  that  when  the  advance  towaiil  Canaan 
commenced  we  have  already  some  of  the  elements 
of  the  Hebrew  confederation.  The  agricultural 
districts  of  Canaan  formed  a  natural  object  of 
attraction  for  these  Hebrew  nomads.  Some  sec- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  nomads  remained  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  while  others  boldly  crossed  over 
into  the  Canaanitish  settlements.  A  process  of 
gradual  dispossession  of  the  native  Canaanites 
now  began,  which,  extending  over  several  cen- 
turies, led  to  the  control  of  large  sections  of  the 
country  by  the  Hebrew  clans,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence they  passed  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agri- 
cultural life.  But  the  agricultural  settlements 
of  Canaan  continued  to  attract  other  nomads,  and 
combinations  among  those  who  had  succeeded  in 
dispossessing  the  Canaanites  became  necessary. 
It  was  this  necessity  of  mutual  protection  that 
led  to  the  definite  foundation  of  the  confederation 
of  certain  clans  into  the  Hebrew  group. 

At  about  B.C.  1050  we  find  a  certain  measure 
of  hegemony  exercised  by  the  clan  Benjamin, 
because  of  the  presence  in  its  midst  of  a  power- 
ful warrior,  Saul.  But  soon  a  youthful  rival 
appeared  from  Bethlehem  in  the  person  of  David, 
who  became  the  leader  of  a  clan  known  as  Judah, 
itself,  composed  of  several  elements.  After  the 
death  of  Saul,  David  succeeded  in  extending  his 
authority  to  the  north  over  the  clans  controlled 
by  Saul.  David  designated  Solomon  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  the  confederation  seemed  destined  to 
lead  to  a  permanent  union.  The  political  organ- 
ization assumed  definite  shape.  A  genuine  king- 
dom was  established,  with  its  centre  in  Jerusa- 
lem, the  old  fortress  of  the  Jebusites,  conquered 
by  David.  The  union,  however,  of  north  and- 
south  lacked  tenacity,  and,  after  Solomon's  death 
(c.930  B.C.),  was  dissolved.  In  the  north  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  obtained  the  supremacy,  in  the 
south  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Under  the  designation 
kings  of  Israel  and  kings  of  Judah  a  series 
of  rulers  (representing  various  dynasties  in  the 
case  of  Israel)  arose  whose  reigns  were  largely 
occupied  with  attempts  of  the  one  to  obtain  con- 
trol of  the  kingdom  of  the  other.  The  northern 
kingdom,  representing  a  more  powerful  combina- 
tion, succeeded  in  reducing  the  south  at  various 
times  to  a  position  of  vassalage,  but  the  former 
also  paid  the  penalty  of  its  greater  power  by 
exhausting  its  vitality  more  rapidly  in  conflicts 
with  surrounding  nations.  At  times  north  and 
south  combined  for  delense  against  a  common 
enemy,  but  a  permanent  union  was  never  again 
effected.  The  northern  kingdom  succumbed  to  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  in  B.C.  722,  when  Sargon  cap- 
tured Samaria.  The  people  were  carried  into 
captivity  and  their  place  supplied  by  Assyrian 
colonists  from  the  east,  who,  mingling  and  in- 
termarrying with  the  remnant  left  behind,  formed 
the  mixed  people  known  as  Samaritans  Tq.v.). 
The  captives  disappeared  among  the  people  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Medea,  in  whose  midst  they 
had  been  settled,  and  constitute  "the  lost  ten 
tribes  of  Israel,"  who  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  pseudo-scientific  literature.  (For  the  real 
significance  of  some  of  the  facts  misused  by  the- 
orists, consult  Heine,  The  British  Nation  Iden- 


tified trith  Lost  Israel,  London,  1871,  and 
Mallery's  address,  "Israelite  and  Indian,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  for 
1889.)  The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  spared  an- 
nihilation when  the  northern  kingdom  fell,  though 
forced  to  pay  tribute  to  Assyria.  Surviving 
the  Assyrian  power,  it  aroused  the  anger  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar II.,  the  powerful  ruler  of  the  Neo- 
Babylonian  kingdom,  and,  in  punishment  for 
attempting  to  throw  off  the  Babylonian  yoke, 
Jerusalem  was  besieged  and  destroyed  in  B.C.  586. 
To  avoid  further  trouble,  the  King  and  the  in- 
fluential section  of  the  people  were  carried 
as  captives  to  Babylonia,  and  they  were  followed 
by  others,  so  that  ere  long  Babylonia  bad  a  large 
Hebrew  population  in  its  midst.  See  Babtionish 
Captivitt. 

Of  supreme  importance  in  Hebrew  history  is 
the  remarkable  development  of  religious  thought 
which  took  place  chiefly  during  the  last  three 
centuries  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  When  the 
Hebrew  nomads  exchanged  the  pastoral  for  the 
agricultural  life,  they  also  adopted  the  cult  of  the 
Canaanitish  Baalim  (see  Baal),  who  were  re- 
garded as  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and  upon  whose 
favor  its  fertility  depended,  identifying  the  Baal 
of  each  sanctuary  (usually  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence) with  Yahweh.  The  practices,  however,  at 
the  Baal  sanctuaries  differed  considerably  from 
those  which  marked  the  worship  of  Yahweh. 
Agricultural  festivals  represented  innovations  for 
a  people  who  had  hitherto  led  a  pastoral  life. 
As  a  consequence,  there  were  always  some  sections 
of  the  Hebrew  populace  who  discountenanced  the 
new  modes  of  worship,  and  clung  tenaciously  to 
the  older  Yahweh  ritual.  These  followers  of  Yah- 
weh gradually  were  brought  into  an  attitude  of 
opposition  to  the  Baal-Yahweh  amalgamation; 
and  in  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Elijah  (q.v.),  the  opposition  between 
Y'ahweh  and  Baal  led  to  a  severe  struggle,  the 
outcome  of  which,  while  not  permanently  de- 
cisive, was  favorable  to  the  Yahwists.  At  all 
events,  a  halt  was  called  upon  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gious syncretism,  and  the  way  was  cleared  for  a 
more  decisive  movement  toward  the  purification 
of  the  mode  of  worship  by  eliminating  objection- 
able elements.  A  class  of  men  arose  known  as  the 
prophets,  who,  by  way  of  emphasizing  the  con- 
trast between  Yahweh  and  Baal,  attached  con- 
ceptions to  the  former  which  separate  him  sharp- 
ly from  the  gods  of  all  other  nations.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  prophets,  Yahweh  became  a  deity 
whose  acts  are  regulated  by  motives  of  strict 
morality  and  justice.  While  still  the  national 
god  of  the  Hebrews,  he  applies  strict  standards 
of  conduct  and  withholds  his  favor  from  his  own 
people  if  they  fail  in  attaining  these  standards. 
This  movement  led  eventually  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principle  of  ethical  monotheism, 
though  the  process  was  not  completed  till  the 
post-exilic  period,  when  the  thought  took  firm 
hold  of  the  Hebrews  that  their  god  waa  not  only 
different  from  the  gods  of  other  nations,  but  that 
such  a  god  was  in  every  sense  a  unique  as  well 
as  an  only  power.  As  a  trace  of  the  older  na- 
tional conception  the  doctrine  arose  that  Yahweh 
had  singled  out  the  Hebrews  as  his  own  special 
people,  but  that  he  guides  the  destinies  of  all 
nations  and  that  the  world  and  mankind  are  the 
works  of  his  hands.  Concomitant  with  the  doc- 
trinal advance  went  a  movement  to  give  expres- 
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sion  to  the  higher  conceptions  regarding  Yahweh 
by  a  proper  cult  and  a  regulation  of  public  and 
private  conduct.  Codes  were  worked  out,  based 
on  the  prophets'  conceptiona  of  Yahweh,  which 
contain  ordinances  for  the  cult,  the  courts  and 
the  general  social  life.  Of  these  codes,  four  have 
been  embodied  in  the  present  Pentateuch,  the 
oldest  of  which,  the  so-called  'Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant,' dates  from  the  ninth  century,  and  the 
latest,  the  'Priestly  Code,'  from  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century.  (See  Pentatkuch.) 
Under  the  profound  impression  made  upon  the 
south  by  the  destruction  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
an  intense  religious  spirit  began  to  manifest  it- 
self, particularly  in  Jerusalem,  by  that  time  in 
every  sense  the  religious  centre  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  in  the  year  B.C.  621  one  of  these  codes,  the 
kernel  of  the  present  book  of  Deuteronomy  (q.v.), 
was  oiHcially  adopted  by  King  Josiah.  The  ap- 
proaching disaster  of  the  southern  kingdom  in- 
tensified the  religious  spirit  of  the  masses  and 
prepared  them  for  accepting  the  view  taken  of 
the  situation  by  the  prophets,  who  declared  that 
the  national  calamity  in  the  north  was  a  punish- 
ment sent  by  Y^ahweh,  and  the  approaching  disas- 
ter in  the  south  a  proof  that  Judah,  too,  had 
sinned  and  thereby  merited  the  anger  of  its  God. 
The  Babylonian  exile  fulfilled  the  conditions 
necessary  for  carrying  back  the  sins  of  the  people 
to  the  very  beginning  of  existence.  The  entire 
past  thus  became  one  long  chronicle  of  trans- 
gression and  falling  away  from  Tahweh,  and  the 
theory  arose  tracing  back  the  entire  religious 
constitution  of  the  people  to  a  leader,  Moses,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Hebrews 
out. of  Egypt. 

The  Babylonian  exile  thus  marks,  in  every 
respect,  a  turning-point  in  Hebrew  history.  It 
not  only  signifies  the  end  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  the  Hebrews,  but  also  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
religious  community  having  as  its  fundamental 
principle  the  recognition  of  a  single  divine  power ; 
but  as  a  corollary  to  this  principle  was  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  divine  law  as  revealed 
through  Moses.  In  the  Babylonian  exile  the  the- 
ory was  perfected  which  underlies  the  'tradition- 
al'* history  of  the  Hebrews,  as  in  the  exile  the 
first  steps  were  taken  which  ultimately  led  to  a 
sacred  collection  of  books,  recognized  by  authori- 
tative bodies,  such  as  the  Old  Testament  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  canon. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom  by 
Cyrus  in  b.c.  538  was  followed  by  an  event  which 
appeared  to  prove  that  the  era  of  divine  wrath 
was  past.  Cyrus,  consistently  with  his  policy  of 
conciliation,  gave  permission  to  the  exiles  to 
return  to  Palestine  and  rebuild  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem — the  only  legitimate  centre  of  Yahweh- 
worship  recognized  by  Deuteronomy,  and  by  all 
the  codes  subsequently  produced.  While  the  con- 
dition of  the  Hebrews  in  Babylonia  during  the 
exilic  period  was,  on  the  whole,  a  favorable  one, 
and  they  developed  into  prosperous  communities, 
to  the  religious  section  the  absence  of  a  place 
where  Yahweh  could  be  worshiped  was  a 
serious  misfortune.  The  edict  of  Cyrus  raised 
high  the  hopes  of  the  zealous  devotees  of  Yah- 
weh, and  an  era  of  gloiy  was  enthusiastically  pre- 
dicted. The  number,  however,  who  at  once  availed 
thenuelvea  of  the  permission  to  return  was  not 
large,  and  for  a  time  the  work  of  rebuilding  the 
temple,  in  which  those  who  had  never  quitted 


Jerusalem  assisted,  languished.  Obstacles  of 
various  kinds  were  interposed,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  opposition  of  those  settled  around 
Samaria — remnants  of  the  old  northern  tribes — 
who  claimed  for  the  sanctuary  at  Shechem  the 
sanctity  which  the  Babylonian  exiles  were 
anxious  to  attach  exclusively  to  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  It  was  not  until  b.o.  516  that  the 
temple  was  completed. 

More  important  than  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  was  the  definite  constitution  of  the 
Hebrew  community  at  Jerusalem  as  a  religious 
body  by  the  promulgation  and  adoption  of  the 
code  known  as  the  'Priestly  Code,'  brought  by 
Ezra  from  Babylonia,  where  it  was  produced 
about  B.C.  500,  and  through  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
formally  presented  to  the  community  in  B.C.  444. 
This  code,  embodied  in  the  books  *of  Leviticus 
and  Ntunbers,  represents  the  final  elaboration  of 
the  religious  principles  of  the  pre-exilic  and  exilic 
propheto  and  Yahweh  devotees.  It  constitutes  the 
Hebrews  an  essentially  religious  body;  it  creates 
a  Jewish  State  on  a  theocratic  basis.  Everjrthing 
is  made  to  hinge  upon  the  cult  and  the  law,  so  that 
the  adoption  of  this  code  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
real  beginning  of  Jewish  history,  to  which  the 
Babylonian  exile  and  the  first  attempts  at  a 
restoration  of  the  community  (i.e.  586-445  B.c.) 
form  the  prelude. 

B.  Jewish  Histobt.  For  Jewish  history,  the 
following  subdivisions  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves: (1)  From  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  a.d.  70 ; 
(2)  from  the  beginning  of  the  Dispersion  of  the 
Jews  to  the  beginning  of  the  Karaite  movement 
(c.761) ;  (3)  from  the  Karaite  movement  to  the 
culmination  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  (1492);  (4) 
from  the  expulsion  from  Spain  to  the  beginning 
of  the  emancipation  movement,  which  sets  in 
with  the  French  Revolution  (1789);  (5)  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  and  the  modem  period 
marked  by  the  reSntrance  of  Jews  into  the  politi- 
cal and  social  world. 

There  was  comparatively  little  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Jerusalem 
during  the  century  that  elapsed  between  Ezra 
and  the  appearance  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
While  some  of  the  patriotic  zealots  may  have 
looked  forward  to  an  actual  restoration  of  a 
Hebrew  kingdom,  the  bulk  of  the  people  were 
satisfied  with  the  Persian  rule.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  'Priestly  Code,'  though  embracing  civil 
regulations,  makes  no  provision  for  a  lay  chief; 
and  this  indifference  to  political  independence 
was  probably  characteristic  of  the  religious  party 
whose  ideals  were  realized  in  the  constitution  of 
a  religious  community  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  the  high  priest.  Perfect  freedom  was 
allowed  the  Jews  in  their  religious  affairs,  and 
to  a  large  measure  autonomy  in  local  matters. 
At  times  the  high  priests  came  into  conflict  with 
Persian  authority,  and  occasionally  a  movement 
was  organized  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  but 
neither  these  conflicts  nor  movements  assumed 
serious  dimensions.  Internal  dissensions  began 
to  manifest  themselves,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
fourth  and  third  centuries  B.C.  that  they  led  to 
serious  divisions.  The  Jewish  settlements  in 
Palestine,  as  well  as  in  the  East  Jordan  dis-. 
tricts,  increased,  and  a  new  feature  is  presented 
by  the  colonists  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  who, 
while  identifled  with  the  interests  of  the  country 
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in  which  they  dwell,  yet  manifest  their  allegiance 
to  their  old  home  by  contributions  to  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem.  The  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  which 
gives  Judaism  its  peculiar  twofold  aspect  as  a 
religion  of  a  national  type  and  yet  with  universal 
tendencies,  is  thus  contemporary  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Jews  as  a  religious  community. 

Persia  and  Egypt  exhausted  what  vitality  re- 
mained in  them  by  constant  conflicts  with  one 
another,  and  both  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  vigor- 
ous Greek  forces  led  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  policy  of  Alexander  resembled  that  of  Cyrus. 
He  was  prepared  to  conciliate  the  nations  whom 
he  conquered,  and  permitted  them  to  retain  as 
much  liberty  as  was  consistent  with  a  recognition 
of  Greek  supremacy.  This  liberty  was  extended 
to  the  religious  cult,  with  which  Alexander, 
standing  under  the  influence  of  the  common  con- 
ception in  antiquity  that  regarded  it  as  natural 
for  every  country  to  have  its  own  gods,  was 
careful  not  to  interfere.  The  Jews  submitted 
quietly  to  the  new  ruler. 

The  generals  and  successors  of  Alexander,  how- 
ever, were  in  constant  rivalry.  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Lagus,  surnamed  Soter,  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  who  had  become  King  of  Egypt,  invaded 
Syria,  deposed  Laomedon,  the  Governor,  and  took 
possession  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  (B.C.  301). 
Conflicts  continued,  in  which  Syria  and  Palestine 
were  frequently  the  battlefields.  The  Jews  thus 
unfortunately  situated  were  obliged  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies  as  well  as  to 
the  Seleucid  rulers  in  Syria.  Many  Jews  left 
Palestine  for  Egypt  during  this  period,  and  soon 
the  Jewish  colonies  in  Egypt — notably  in  Alex- 
andria— far  outnumbered  those  settled  in  Baby- 
Ionia.  The  Egyptian  'dispersion,'  destined  to 
be  of  vast  importance  in  the  development  of  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity,  gradually  spread  from  the 
Libyan  Desert  in  the  north  to  the  boundaries  of 
Ethiopia  in  the  south,  over  Cyrenaica  and  part 
of  Libya,  and  westward  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  The  Jews  enjoyed  equal  rights  with 
their  fellow-subjects,  both  Egyptian  and  Greek, 
and  were  admitted  to  the  highest  dignities  and 
offices.  The  free  development  allowed  enabled 
them  to  reach,  under  Greek  auspices,  the  highest 
eminence  in  science  and  art.  They  were  ready 
and  brilliant  disciples  of  their  masters  in  states- 
manship and  learning,  and  even  their  artisans 
and  workmen  were  sent  for  by  different  countries. 
An  extensive  literature  was  produced,  including 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  known  as  the 
Septuagint,  which,  while  it  estranged  the  people 
more  and  more  from  the  language  of  their  fathers, 
gave  rise  to  a  vast  pseudepigraphical  and  apoc- 
ryphal literature. 

In  the  year  B.C.  280  Southern  Syria,  including 
Judea,  came  under  the  control  of  the  Ptolemies, 
who  retained  it,  though  not  without  frequent 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Seleucids,  till  B.C. 
204.  Upon  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  the 
Jews  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  Seleu- 
cids, and  aided  Antiochus  III.  (B.C.  223-187) 
in  obtaining  control  of  Jerusalem.  The  grav- 
ity of  the  error  soon  became  apparent.  The  at- 
tempt was  made  by  Antiochus  IV.,  surnamed 
Epiphanes  (B.C.  175-164),  to  assimilate  the  Jew- 
ish cult  to  Greek  castoms.  He  was  prompted  to 
this  step  by  the  conflicts  between  rival  priestly 
families  in  Jerusalem,  which  kept  the  country  in 
constant  turmoil.  Antiochus  believed  that  ho 
could  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  by  wiping  out 


the  peculiar  features  of  the  Jewish  cult.  The 
sacriflces  were  forbidden,  the  scrolls  of  the  Law 
burned,  and  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  of 
such  rites  as  circumcision  was  forbidden.  At 
different  periods  Antiochus  sent  his  generals  to 
Jerusalem  to  pillage  and  bum  and  to  force  the 
Jews  into  the  Greek  religion.  The  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  rededicated  to  Jupiter  Olympus; 
idol  altars  were  built  in  every  village,  and  the 
people  were  forced  to  observe  Greek  rites. 

At  this  juncture  the  heroic  family  of  Mat- 
tathias,  a  priest  of  the  house  of  the  Asmoneans^ 
or  Maccabees,  rose  at  Modin,  near  Lydda,  to- 
gether with  a  few  patriots,  against  the  power  of 
the  Syrians.  The  national  cause  quickly  gath- 
ered strength,  and  after  the  death  of  Mattathias 
(B.C.  166)  his  son,  Judas  Maccahteus,  led  thfr 
national  hosts  to  victory  against  the  Syrians. 
After  his  death  (b.c.  161)  his  brothers,  Jonathan 
and  Simon,  completed  the  work  of  deliverance, 
and  reinstituted  the  Sanhedrin  (b.c.  145).  Dur- 
ing their  rule,  alliances  were  twice  formed  with 
the  Romans,  and  the  country  once  more  began  to 
prosper.  Under  Simon  more  especially,  Syrian 
rule  became  a  mere  shadow;  his  was  an  almost 
absolute  power — so  much  so  that,  in  the  year  170 
of  the  Seleucidan  era  (B.c.  142),  a  new  Jewish 
era  was  commenced,  and  public  documents  bore 
date.  "In  the  first  year  of  Simon,  high  priest  and 
chief  of  the  Jews."  Simon's  son,  John  Hyrcanus, 
after  a  brief  period  of  vassalage  to  the  Syrians, 
extended  his  authority  over  Samaria,  Galilee,  and 
Idumea — his  grand  triumph,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen,  being  the  destruction  of  the  Samaria 
tan  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  (B.c.  129)  ;  but  in 
reality  bis  most  surprising  success  was  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Idumeans  and  their  forced  con- 
version to  the  Jewish  religion.  His  son  Aristo- 
bulus  added  Iturea  to  his  dominions,  hut  died 
after  a  short  reign — of  remorse,  as  was  said,  for 
having  connived  at  the  murder  of  his  brother.  He 
was  succeeded  by  a  younger  brother,  Alexander 
Jannsus.  Constantly  fighting  and  generally 
beaten,  this  king  yet  contrived  to  enlarge  his  ter- 
ritories. The  internal  conditions  of  the  Jewish 
State  during  his  reign  were  most  lamentable.  Bit- 
ter feelings  existed  between  the  two  parties,  Phar- 
isees and  Sadducees,  into  which  the  people  were 
divided.  The  Pharisees  even  did  not  hesitate  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  a  Seleucid  ruler  against  Alex- 
ander. After  a  brief  period  of  peace  he  died 
(B.C.  78),  enjoining  his  wife,  Alexandra,  to 
ally  herself  with  the  Pharisees  as  the  best 
means  of  retaining  her  authority.  This  she  did, 
and  governed  prudently  for  nine  years.  The 
Pharisaic  party,  however,  abused  the  power  which 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  a  reaction  took  place. 
Aristobulus,  youngest  son  of  the  Queen,  and  a 
prince  of  great  spirit,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  marched  to  Jerusalem,  took 
possession  of  the  city,  and  ejected  his  elder  broth- 
er, Hyrcanus  II.,  from  the  sovereignty.  The  lat- 
ter, at  the  instigation  of  Antipater,  an  Iduroean, 
and  father  of  Herod  the  Great,  fled  to  Aretas, 
King  of  Northern  Arabia,  who  was  induced,  by 
the  promise  of  a  cession  of  the  territory  which 
had  been  acquired  by  Alexander  Jannseus,  to  take 
up  arms  on  his  behalf.  This  led  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Romans,  who  were  then  fighting 
both  in  Syria  and  Armenia.  Jerusalem  was  cap- 
tured (B.C.  63)  by  Pompey,  who  had  decided  in 
favor  of  .Hyrcanus,  and  Judea  was  made  depend- 
ent on  the  Roman  Province  of  Syria.   Hyrcanu» 
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was  appointed  ethnarch  and  high  priest.  Aristob- 
ulus,  his  two  sons,  Alexander  aAd  Antigonus, 
and  two  daughters,  were  carried  captive  to 
Rome.  In  b.c.  64  Crassus  plundered  the  temple, 
which  Pompey  had  piously  spared.  He  fell 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  war  against  the  Par- 
thians,  and  his  companion,  Casaius  Longinus, 
succeeded  in  completely  routing  the  army  of  Aris- 
tobulus,  who  had  been  released  by  Ctesar. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  between  Ceesar  and  Pompey 
broke  out.  In  Syria,  the  partisans  of  the  latter 
were  numerous,  and  contrived  to  poison  Aristob- 
ulus,  and  execute  his  son  Alexander,  who  were 
CieEareans  (b.c.  49).  After  the  death  of  Pompey, 
however,  Hyrcanus,  or  rather  Antipater  the 
Idumean  (who  was  both  his  minister  and  mas- 
ter), saw  the  necessity  of  securing  the  favor  of 
Cesar.  With  Hyrcanus  II.  end^  the  line  of 
Asmonean  princes;  they  exercised  (nominally) 
supreme  authority  both  in  the  civil  and  religious 
affairs  of  Palestine;  but,  as  already  indicated, 
the  real  religious  authority  had  passed  into  the 
bands  of  the  priesthood,  and  especially  of  the 
Sanhedrin  (q.v.).  The  Idumean  (Herodian)  dy- 
nasty, which  succeeded  the  Asmonean,  virtually 
conlmenced  with  Antipater,  who  prevailed  on 
Cesar  to  restrict  Hyrcanus  to  the  high  priest- 
hood, and  obtained  for  himself  the  office  of  Pro- 
curator of  Judea,  while  his  eldest  son,  Pbazael, 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  his 
young^  son  Herod  Governor  of  Galilee.  The 
Jewish  or  National  Party  took  alarm  at  this 
sudden  increase  of  Idumean  power;  strife  ensued; 
and  ultimately  Antipater  perished  by  poison ;  but 
Herod,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  finally 
entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph  (b.c.  37),  and 
caused  Antigonus,  the  last  male  representative  of 
the  Asmonean  line,  and  his  most  dangerous 
enemy,  to  be  put  to  death. 

After  Herod's  death  (B.C.  4),  Archejaus,  one 
of  his  sons,  ruled  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idumea 
as  Ethnarch;  Antipas,  another  son,  became 
Tetrarcb  of  Galilee  and  Perea;  and  a  third  son, 
Philip,  became  Tetrarcb  of  Trachonitis.  But  the 
srbitrariness  and  rruelty  of  Archelaus  made  him 
hateful  to  the  people;  and  Augustus,  listening 
to  their  just  complaints,  banished  him  to  Vienne 
in  Gaul  (a.d.  (i).  Judea  was  now,  together  with 
Syria,  ruled  by  Roman  procurators.  During 
the  government  of  the  first  of  these,  Coponius, 
the  party  of  the  Zealots  arose  among  the  Jews, 
founded  by  Zadok,  and  Judas  of  Galilee,  who 
protested  against  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Roman  Government  as  a  sinful  servitude.  The 
national  movement  ran  parallel,  however,  with 
another  presented  by  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus, 
who,  indifferent  to  the  political  conditions, 
preached  the  new  doctrine  that  God's  Kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world. 

In  the  year  38  the  Emperor  Caligula  issued  an 
edict  ordering  divine  honors  to  be  paid  to  him- 
self as  Ctesar.  Everywhere  throughout  the  Ro- 
man dominions  the  Jews  refused  to  obey.  The 
order  was  given  to  Petronius,  the  Roman  Gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  to  use  violence  if  necessary  in 
setting  up  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  At  Alexandria  a  mas- 
nacre  took  place,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as 
if  all  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  too,  were  doomed 
to  perish;  but  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  Tetrarch  of 
Northern  Palestine,  and  a  friend  of  Caligula,  dis- 
siutded  the  Emperor  from  carrying  out  his  design. 
Petronius  did  not  enforce  the  Emperor's  order. 


and  escaped  punishment  through  the  murder  of 
Caligula  in  41.  The  accession  of  Claudius,  on 
the  assassination  of  Caligula,  seemed  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day.  Herod  Agrippa,  a  loyal 
friend  and  favorite  of  the  new  Emperor,  obtained 
anew  the  dominion  over  all  the  parts  once  ruled 
by  his  grandfather  Herod,  and  many  privileges 
were  through  his  influence  granted  to  his  Jewish 
subjects,  and  even  to'foreign  Jews.  They  received 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  (a.d.  41),  and 
Herod  even  tried  to  conciliate  their  religious 
prejudices  by  the  strictness  with  which  he  ob- 
served their  law;  yet  the  national  party  re- 
mained in  an  almost  permanent  state  of  mutiny, 
while  the  followers  of  Jesus  suffered  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  Herod.  After  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  his  son  being  but  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen, the  country  was  again  subjected  to  Roman 
governors.  The  land  was  overrun  by  robbers 
and  assassins,  some  of  whom  professed  to  bo 
animated  by  religious  motives,  while  others  were 
mere  ruffianly  freebooters  and  cut-throats;  the 
antipathy  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  waxed 
fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  the  latter  waylaid  and 
murdered  the  orthodox  Galileans  as  they  went 
up  to  worship  at  Jerusalem ;  all  sorts  "of  im- 
postors, fanatics,  and  pretenders  to  magic  made 
their  appearance;  the  priesthood  was  riven  by 
dissensions;  and  the  hatred  between  the  popniace 
and  the  Roman  soldiery  (mostly  of  Gr«eco- 
Syrian  origin)  increased.  In  66,  in  spite  of  all 
the  precautionary  efforts  taken  by  A^ippa,  the 
party  of  Zealots  burst  into  open  rebellion,  which 
was  terminated  (70)  by  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and 
the  massacre  and  banishment  of  thousands  of 
.lews,  who  were  scattered  among  their  brethren 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  defense  of  Jeni- 
salem,  as  narrated  by  Josephus,  is  a  magnificent 
example  of  heroism.  Still,  very  considerable 
numbers  were  allowed  to  remain  in  their  nativo 
country,  and  for  the  next  thirty  years,  although 
both  hated  and  treated  with  rigor,  they  appear, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  flourished.  The  Emperor 
Ncrva  was  lenient  to  them  as  to  the  rest  of  his 
subjects;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  attained  some 
measure  of  political  vitality,  their  turbulent  and 
fanatical  spirit  broke  out  anew.  Their  last 
attempts  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  at  Cyreno 
(115),  Cyprus  (116),  Mesopotamia  (118)1  and 
Palestine  under  Bar  Cochba  (132-135),  were  de- 
feated after  enormous  butchery.  The  suppression 
of  Bar  Cochba's  insurrection  by  the  capture  of 
Bethar,  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Jews  (135), 
marks  the  final  desolation  of  Judea  and  the 
dispersion  of  its  inhabitants.  The  whole  of 
Judea  was  laid  waste,  and  it  is  said  that  about 
085  towns  and  villages  lay  in  ashes,  and  fifty 
fortresses  were  razed  to  the  ground ;  the  new  city 
founded  by  Hadrian  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem  was 
named  Capitolina,  and  on  the  site  of  the  temple  a 
sanctuary  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Capitol  inus  was 
erected,  containing  an  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.  The  hardships  to  which  Jews 
were  subjected  were  again  alleviated  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  whom  the  Jewish  writers  rep- 
resent as  secretly  attached  to  their  religion.  Alex- 
ander Severus  also  placed  Abraham  on  the  same 
level  as  he  did  Christ,  and  obtained  from  the 
grateful  people  the  title  of  'father  of  the  avna- 
Rogue.'  Heliogabalus.  among  his  many  senseless 
whims,  patronized  .Jewish  practices,  such  as  cir- 
cumcision   and    abstinence    from    swine's    flesh. 
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Generally  speaking,  from  the  close  of  the  second 
century  till  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
under  Constantine,  when  their  hopes  were  once 
more  dashed  to  the  ground,  the  Jews  of  the 
Roman  Empire  appear  to  have  prospered.  In 
this  period  falls  the  redaction  of  the  chief  code 
and  basis  of  ttie  'Oral  Law,'  the  Mishna,'  com- 
pleted by  Jehuda  Hanasi  (the  prince),  or  Ha- 
kadosh  (the  holy),  president  of  the  great  school 
at  Tiberias  (150-210) — upon  which  code  were 
grafted  subsequently  the  two  gigantic  com- 
mentaries or  complements,  the  Palestinian  and 
Babylonian  Gemaras.  The  Babylonian  Jews  were 
even  more  fortunate  than  their  western  brethren, 
though  they  did  not  perhaps  attain  the  meridian 
of  their  prosperity  till  the  revival  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire  on  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian 
dynasty.  Their  leader  was  called  the  'Prince  of 
the  Captivity,'  and  was  chosen  from  among  those 
held  to  be  descended  from  the  House  of  David. 
He  lived  in  great  splendor  and  was  even  per- 
mitted to  exercise  political  functions  in  the 
Jewish  community.  The  Jews  of  Babylonia  were 
wealthy,  and  pursued  all  sorts  of  industrial  oc- 
cupations. They  were  merchants,  bankers,  arti- 
sans, husbandmen,  and  shepherds,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  weavers  of  the 
famous  Babylonian  garments.  The  reputation 
for  learning  of  the  Babylonian  schools,  Nebardea, 
Sura,  and  Pvmibelitha,  was  very  great.  Their 
condition  at  this  time  farther  east  is  uncertain, 
but  it  seems  possible  that  they  had  obtained 
a  footing  in  China  at  quite  an  early  date.  They 
were  discovered  there  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  at  Kai-fong- 
fu,  where  they  had  a  large  synagogue.  They 
followed  in  their  prayers  and  observances  Rab- 
binical Judaism,  having  remained  in  close  con- 
nection with  their  brethren  in  Persia.  The 
tablet  inscriptions  in  their  synagogues  were  in 
the  Persian  language.  In  1901  certain  Jews  in 
Shanghai  entered  into  communication  with  the 
very  few  who  had  preserved  their  identity. 

In  Europe  the  ascendency  of  Christianity 
proved  baneful  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews. 
Imperial  edicts  and  ecclesiastical  decrees  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  rigor  of  their'  intolerance 
toward  all  who  did  not  accept  Christianity.  The  . 
Jews  were  prohibited  from  making  converts, 
from  invoking  (in  Spain  at  least)  the  divine 
blessing  on  the  country,  from  marrying  Christian 
women,  or  holding  Christian  slaves;  they  were 
burdened  with  heavy  taxes;  yet  despite  per- 
secution, they  seem  to  have  .flourished.  They 
are  found  in  large  numbers  in  Illyria,  Italy, 
Spain,  Minorca,  Gaul,  and  the  Roman  towns  on 
the  Rhine ;  they  were  agriculturists,  traders,  and 
artisans,  and  "held  land.  Constantius,  during 
whose  reign  a  fierce  insurrection  incited  by  his  co- 
regent  Gallus  broke  out  among  the  Arians  and 
Jews  (353),  terms  them,  in  a  public  document, 
'that  most  hateful  of  all  people;'  yet  in  spite  of 
this,  we  find  them  filling  important  civil  and  mili- 
tary positions  and  exercising  the  influence  that 
springs  from  the  possession  of  wealth  and  knowl- 
edge. The  brief  rule  of  Julian  the  Apostate  even 
shed  a  momentary  gleam  of  splendor  over  their 
destinies,  and  he  appears  to  have  favored  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  death  of 
the  Emperor  frustrated  this  plan.  In  418  the  Jews 
were  excluded  from  the  military  service;  and  in 
429  the  patriarchate  at  Tiberias  was  abolished. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  their 


fortunes  were  different  in  different  countries. 
In  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  they  were  for  a 
time  almost  unmolested;  in  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire they  suffered  many  oppressions;  while  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the  Franks  and 
Spanish  Visigoths  inflicted  on  them  frightful  per- 
secutions. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 
many  Jews  settled  in  Arabia.  Their  influence 
was  great,  not  only  in  the  north,  but  especially 
in  the  southwestern  Kingdom  of  Yemen.  About 
the  year  300  Judaism  seems  to  have  become  a 
power  here.  But  in  360  an  Abyssinian  king, 
spurred  on  by  Rome,  conquered  Yemen,  which 
was  held  till  378,  when  Jewish  influence  became 
once  more  paramount.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  a  Jewish  King,  Dhu  Nuwas,  is  still  found 
on  the  throne.  Christianity,  however,  had  been 
introduced  into  Yemen  in  the  fourth  century ;  and 
in  526  the  Abyssinians  under  the  Viceroy  Abraha 
deposed  Dhu  Nuwas  and  gave  the  Christian  re- 
ligion a  firmer  hold  in  South  Arabia.  At  first 
Jewish  tribes  aroiind  Mecca  and  Medina  were  fa- 
vorably regarded  by  Mohammed,  but  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  they  would  not  accept  Islam, 
they  had  to  pay  dearly  for  their  loyalty  to  their 
own  faith.  Mohammed  subdued  the  Khaibar 
tribes  in  627,  and  most  of  the  Arabian  Jews  re- 
moved to  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  spread  of 
Mohammedanism  through  Western  Asia,  the 
Mediterranean  regions,  Africa,  and  Spain,  was, 
nevertheless,  advantageous  to  the  Jews.  Except- 
ing accidental  persecutions,  such  as  those  in  Mau- 
riUinia  (790)  and  in  Egypt  ( 1010),  they  enjoyed 
under  the  caliphs  and  Arabian  princes  compara- 
tive peace.  In  Moorish  Spain  their  numbers  in- 
creased greatly,  and  they  became  famous  for  their 
learning,  as  well  as  for  commercial  and  industrial 
activity.  They  were  husbandmen,  landed  propri- 
etors, financial  administrators,  counselors,  secre- 
taries, astrologers,  or  physicians  to  the  rulers, 
and  were  untrammeled  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion.  This  period  may  well  be  considered 
the  golden  age  of  Jewish  literature.  Poets,  ora- 
tors, and  philosophers  arose  among  them;  and 
to  them  and  the  .4rabs  is  due  no  small  share  in 
the  preservation  and  subsequent  spreading  of 
ancient  classical  literature,  more  especially 
philosophy,  in  Europe.  Different  from  their  fate 
under  Moslem  rule  was  that  which  they  had  to 
endure  in  Christendom.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century  the  Byzantine  Em- 
peror Basil  II.  renewed  the  persecution. 
From  different  causes  the  same  thing  had  al- 
ready begun  in  Babylonia,  where  the  caliphat« 
had  passed  into  the  bands  of  rulers  hostile  to 
the  Jews ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  Rabbinical  schools  were  closed,  the  best 
of  the  community  had  fled  to  Spain,  and  those 
that  remained  were  reduced  to  an  abject  condi- 
tion from  which  they  have  never  risen.  In  Italy, 
where  they  were  settled  in  large  numbers  in  Bari, 
Taranto,  and  Otranto,  their  position  was  made 
tolerable  by  pecuniary  sacrifices. 

More  favorable  was  their  lot  during  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  in  France,  especially  in  Paris, 
Lyons,  Languedoc,  and  Provence.  They  pos- 
sessed land  and  houses,  and,  in  the  south,  held 
public  offices.  Their  Talmudic  schools  flourished. 
At  the  Court  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  (814-40), 
who  maintained  as  a  principle  the  obligation  to 
protect  all  his  subjects,  irrespective  of  their  faith, 
they  acquired  great  infiuence.    Before  long,  how- 
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«Ter,  under  his  successors,  kings,  bishops,  feudal 
barons,  and  even  the  municipalities,  joined  in  a 
carnival  of  persecution.  From  the  eleventh  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  especially  during  the  religious 
excitement  wrought  by  the  Crusades,  their  history 
is  a  series  of  massacres.     All  manner  of  wild 
stories    were   circulated   against  them;    it   was 
said  that  they  were  wont  to  steal  the  host,  and  to 
cootcrmptuously  stick  it  through  and  through;  to 
inveiirle  Christian  children  into  their  houses,  and 
murder  them;  to  poison  wells,  etc.    Occasionally 
their  debtors,  high  and  low,  had  recourse  to  what 
they   called   Christian   religion   as  a  very  easy 
means  of  getting  rid  of  their  obligations.    Thus 
Philip  Augustus   (1180-1223),  under  whose  rule 
the  Jews  seem  to  have  held  mortgages  of  enor- 
mous value  on  the  estates  of  Church  and  State 
dignitaries,  simply  confiscated  the  debts  due  to 
tbem,  forced  tliem  to  surrender  the  pledges  in 
their  possession,  seized  their  goods,  and  banished 
them  from  France;  the  decree  appears  to  have 
taken  effect  chiefly  in  the  north;  yet  in  less  than 
twenty    years    the    same    proud    but    wasteful 
monarch  was  glad  to  let  them  come  hack  and 
take  up  their  abode  in  Paris.     Louis  IX.,  who 
was  a  very  pious  prince,  among  other  religious 
arts,  canceled  a  third  of  the  claims  which  the 
Jews  had  against  his  subjects,  'for  the  benefit  of 
his   soul.'     An  edict  was   also   issued   for  the 
seizure  and  destruction  of  their  sacred  books; 
and  we  are  told  that  at  Paris  (1242)  twenty-four 
«arts  filled  with  copies  of  the  Talmud,  etc.,  were 
consigned  to  the  fiames.     In  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Fair  they  were  again  expelled  from  France 
(1306)     with    the    usual    accompaniments    of 
eruelty;    but   the  state   of   the   roval    finances 
rendered    it   necessary,   ten   years   later,   under 
Louis  X.,  to  recall  them ;  and  they  were  allowed 
to  enforce  payment  of  the  debts  due  to  them,  on 
condition  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  should  be 
given  up  to  the  King.     The  semi-religious  dis- 
orders, known  as  the  rising  of  the  shepherds, 
which  broke  out  in  Languedoc  and  the  central 
regions  of  France  (1321),  were  signalized  by  hor- 
rible massacres  of  the  Jews.     (See  Pastobixs.) 
In  the  following  year  the  plague  broke  out,  and 
the   wildest   crimes   were   laid   to   their  charge. 
They   were   held    responsible,   likewise,   for   the 
Black  Death  which  appeared  in  1348.    In  whole 
provinces  every  Jew  was  burned.     At  Chinon  a 
deep  ditch  was  dug,  an  enormous  pile  raised,  and 
160  of  both  sexes  burned  together.     Yet  (jhris- 
tianity   never   produced   more   resolute   martyrs 
than  these  Jews,  who  met  their  tortures  chant- 
ing hymns  of  rejoicing.     Finally,  September  17, 
1394,  they  were  indefinitely  banished  from  Oen- 
tral  France. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Jews  as  traders  in 
England  dates  from  the  period  of  the  Saxons. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tions of  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  740.  The 
first  real  settlement  was^ade  under  William  the 
Cononeror,  who,  with  his  son,  William  Rufus,  fa- 
vored them ;  the  latter,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public 
debate  between  them  and  the  Christians,  even 
swore  with  humorous  profanity  that  if  the  rab- 
bins beat  the  bishops,  'by  the  face  of  Saint  Luke' 
he  would  turn  a  Jew  himself.  The  same  reckless 
monarch  carried  his  contempt  for  the  religious 
institutions  of  his  kingdom  so  far  that  he 
■Hoally  farmed  out  the  vacant  bishoprics  to  the 
Jews;  and  at  Oxford,  even  then  a  seat  of  team- 
ing, it  has  been   surmised  that  they  possessed 


three  halls — ^Lombard  Hall,  Moses  Hall,  and 
Jacob  Hall — where  Hebrew  was  taught  to  Chris- 
tians as  well  as  to  the  youths  of  their  own 
persuasion.  As  they  grew  in  wealth  they  grew 
m  unpopularity.  On  the  day  of  the  coronation 
of  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  (1189)  some  for- 
eign Jews  being  perceived  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
spectacle,  from  which  their  nation  had  been 
strictly  excluded,  a  popular  commotion  against 
them  broke  out  in  London;  their  houses  were 
pillaged  and  burned.  Sir  Richard  Glanville,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  realm,  acting  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  indignant  King,  partially  succeeded 
in  arresting  the  havoc,  and  even  in  bringing  somo 
of  the  mob  to  justice  (three  were  hanged). 
Similar  scenes  were  witnessed  at  Norwich,  Ed- 
mundsbury,  Stamford,  and  York;  in  the  last  of 
these  towns  most  of  tli6  Jews  preferred  voluntary 
martyrdom  in  the  synagogue  to  forced  baptism. 
When  Richard  returned  from  Palestine,  though 
they  were  still  treated  with  great  rigor,  their 
lives  and  wealth  were  protected  for  a  considera- 
tion. John  at  first  covered  them  with  honor ;  but 
the  popular  and  priestly  hatred  only  became  the 
stronger,  and  the  vacillating  King  turned  on  his 
proteges,  after  they  had  accumulated  wealth,  and 
imprisoned,  maltreated,  and  plundered  them  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Under  Henjy  III.,  ac- 
cused of  clipping  the  coin  of  the  realm,  they  had 
as  a  penalty  to  pay  the  royal  exchequer  ( 1230)  a 
third  of  their  movable  property.  The  unfounded 
stories  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Christian  boys, 
William  of  Norwich  (1144)  and  Hugh  of  Lin- 
coln (1255),  roused  the  populace  against  the 
Jews.  Some  efforts  were  made  to  induce  them 
to  give  up  their  profession  of  usury,  as  was 
also  done  in  France  and  elsewhere  during  the 
same  period;  but  they  were  so  heavily  taxed  by 
the  governments  of  Christendom,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  completely  debarred  from  almost  every 
occupation,  that  they  could  find  no  other  means 
of  subsistence.  The  attempt  made  by  the  Domi- 
nican friars  to  convert  them  failed  utterly; 
and  in  1253  the  Jews — ^no  longer  able  to  with- 
stand the  constant  hardships  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  person  and  property — ^begged 
of  their  own  accord  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
country.  Richard  of  Cornwall,  however,  per- 
suaded them  to  stay.  Ultimately,  under  Edward 
I.,  in  1290,  they  were  driven  from  England,  pur- 
sued by  the  execrations  of  the  infuriated  rabble, 
and  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  King  all  their 
property,  debts,  obligations,  and  niort^»ages.  They 
emigrated  for  the  most  part  to  France  and  Ger- 
many, though  it  has  been  shown  that  some  re- 
mained behind  and  managed  to  conceal  themselves 
from  the  authorities.  The  number  of  Jews  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  is  estimated 
at  about  16,000. 

In  Germany  they  were  looked  upon  as  the 
special  property  of  the  sovereign,  who  bought 
and  sold  them,  and  they  were  designated  his 
Kammerknechte  ('chamber-servants').  About 
the  eighth  century  they  were  found  in  all  the 
Rhenish  towns.  In  the  tenth  century  they  were 
in  Saxony  and  Bohemia;  in  the  eleventh,  in 
Swabia,  Franconia,  and  Vienna;  and  in  the 
twelfth,  in  Brandenburg  and  Silesia.  The  same 
sort  of  treatment  befell  them  in  the  Empire  as 
elsewhere;  (hey  had  to  pay  all  manner  of  taxes, 
and  to  present  gifts,  to  mollify  the  avarice  or 
supply  the  necessities  of  emperors,  princes,  and 
barons.     Only  here  and  there  did  they  possess 
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the  rights  of  citizens,  or  were  they  allowed  to 
hold  immovable  property.  Repeatedly  the  em- 
perors gratified  at  once  their  piety  and  their 
greed  by  canceling  the  Jews'  pecimiary  claims. 
In  many  places  they  were  compelled  to  live  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  town,  known  as  the  Juden- 
gatse  (Jews'  street)  or  ghetto.  Aa  elsewhere  in 
Christendom,  so  in  Germany  the  Crusades  kin- 
dled a  spirit  hostile  to  the  'enemies  of  Christ.' 
The  word  hep  (said  to  be  the  initials  of  Hiero- 
aolyma  eat  perdita,  Jerusalem  is  taken)  through- 
out all  the  'Cities  of  the  Empire  became  the 
signal  for  massacre,  and,  if  a  fanatic  monk 
sounded  it  along  the  streets,  it  threw  the  rabble 
into  paroxysms  of  murderous  rage.  The  Jews 
were  expelled — after  being  plundered  and  mal- 
treated— from  Vienna  (1106),  Mecklenburg 
(1225),  Breslau  (1226),' Brandenburg  (1243), 
Frankfort  (1241),  Munich  (1285),  Nuremberg 
(1390),  Prague  (1391),  Mainz  (1420),  Saxcmy 
(1432),  Bavaria  (1450),  and  Begensburg 
(1476). 

Switzerland,  whither  they  came  at  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  commenced  to  persecute 
them  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
They  were  expelled  from  Bern  (1288),  Zttrich 
(1436),  Geneva  (1490),  Basel  (1576),  and 
Schaifhausen  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  was  long  favorable.  During  the  whole  of 
the  brilliant  period  of  Arab  and  Moorish  rule  in 
the  Peninsula,  they  were  almost  on  terms  of 
equality  with  their  Mohammedan  masters,  ri- 
valed them  in  letters,  and  probably  surpassed 
them  in  wealth.  Nor  was  this  state  of  things 
confined  to  those  portions  of  Spain  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Moors ;  the  Christian  monarchs 
of  the  north  and  interior  gradually  came  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  their  services,  and  we  find 
them  for  a  time  protected  and  encouraged  by  the 
rulers  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  But  the  ex- 
travagance and  consequent  poverty  of  the  nobles, 
as  well  as  the  increasing  power  of  the  priesthood, 
ultimately  brought  about  a  disastrous  change. 
Gradually  the  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  living  where  they  pleased;  their  rights 
were  diminished,  and  their  taxes  augmented.  In 
Seville,  Cordova,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Catalonia, 
and  the  island  of  Majorca  outbursts  of  priestly 
and  popular  violence  took  place  (1391-92)  ;  im- 
mense numbers  were  murdered,  and  wholesale 
theft  was  perpetrated  by  the  religious  rabble. 
Escape  was  possible  only  through  flight  to  Africa, 
or  by  accepting  baptism  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  Many  thousands  became  «iforced  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  though  many  of  these, 
known  as  Maranos,  secretly  continued  to  profess 
the  rites  of  the  .Jewish  religion.  In  1480  the 
Inquisition  was  introduced.  Hundreds  of  Jews 
were  burned  at  the  stake.  Sometimes  the  popes, 
and  even  the  nobles,  shuddered  at  the  fiendish 
zeal  of  the  inquisitors,  and  tried  to  mitigate  it; 
but  in  vain.  At  length  the  hour  of  final  horror 
came.  In  1492  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  issued  an 
edict  for  the  expulsion,  within  four  months,  of  all 
who  refused  to  become  Christians,  with  the  strict 
inhibition  to  take  neither  gold  nor  silver  out 
of  the  country.  The  Jews  offered  an  enormous 
sum  for  the  revocation  of  the  edict,  and  for  a 
moment  the  sovereigns  hesitated,  till  Torque- 
mada,  the  Dominican  inquisitor-general,  dared  to 
compare  his  royal  mastpr  and  mistress  to  Judas. 
To  the  number  of  300,000   (some  even  give  the 


numbers  at  650,000  or  800,000)  they  resolved  to 
abandon  the  country,  which  a  residence  of  seven 
centuries  had  made  almost  a  second  Judea  to 
them.  Almost  every  land  was  shut  against  them. 
Some  ventured  into  France;  others  into  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  Morocco,  in  the  last  of  which  coun- 
tries they  suffered  the  most  frightful  privations. 
Of  the  80,000  who  obtained  an  entrance  into 
Portugal  on  payment  of  eight  gold  pennies  a 
head,  but  only  for  eight  months  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  means  of  departure  to  other  countries, 
many  lingered  after  the  expiration  of  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  the  poorer  were  sold  as  slaves. 
In  1496  King  Emmanuel  commanded  them  to  quit 
Ilia  territories,  but  he  at  the  same  time  issued  a 
secret  order  that  all  .Jewish  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  should  be  torn  from  their 
mothers,  retained  in  Portugal,  and  brought  up 
aa  Christians.  Agony  drove  the  Je^^'ish  mothers 
into  madness;  they  destroyed  their  children  with 
their  own  hands,  and  threw  them  into  wells  and 
rivers,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
bands  of  their  persecutors.  The  miseriew  of  those 
who  embraced  Christianity,  but  who  for  the  most 
part  secretly  adhered  to  their  old  faith,  were 
hardly  less  dreadful,  and  it  was  far  on  in  the 
seventemth  century  before  persecution  ceased. 
Suspected  converts  were  burned  as  late  as  17(W 
in  Portugal,  and  1821  in  South  America. 

The  wanderers  appear  to  have  met  with  better 
treatment  in  Italy  and  Turkey  than  elsewhere. 
During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  they 
are  to  be  found — except  at  intervals  of  persecu- 
tion— in  almost  every  city  in  Italy,  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  money-lending.  Abrabanel,  perhaps  the 
most  eminent  Jewish  scholar  and  divine  of  his 
day,  rose  to  be  confidential  adviser  to  the  King 
of  Naples.  In  Turkey  they  were  held  in  higher 
estimation  than  the  conquered  Greeks ;  the  latter 
were  termed  teahir  (slaves),  but  the  Jews,  mun- 
aaphir  (visitors)  ;  they  were  allowed  to  reopen 
their  schools,  to  establish  synagogues,  and  to 
settle  in  all  the  commercial  towns  of  the  Levant. 

The  invention  of  printing,  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  Reformation  are  generally  asserted 
to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  Jews ;  but  this  can 
be  regarded  as  true  only  in  a  limited  sejise. 
When  the  Jews  began  to  use  the  presses  at  their 
earliest  stage  for  their  own  literature,  sacred  and 
otherwise,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  was  urged  to 
Older  all  Hebrew  writings  to  be  committed  to 
the  flames ;  and  but  for  the  strenuous  exertions 
of  Johann  Reuchlin  (q.v.),  ignorance,  treachery, 
and  bigotry  might  have  secured  a  triumph. 
IiUther,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  looked 
with  no  unfavotable  eye  on  the  adoption  of 
violent  means  for  their  conversion;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  at  least  one  distinguished 
Homan  Catholic,  Pope  Sixtus  V..  animated  by  a 
far  more  wise  and  kindly  spirit  toward  them 
than  any  Protestant  prince  of  his  time.  In  1558 
he  abolished  all  the  persecuting  statutes  of  his 
predecessors,  allowed  the  Jews  to  settle  and  trade 
in  every  city  of  his  dominions,  and  to  enjoy  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  taxation  placed  them  on  a 
footing  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects.  That  the 
Reformation  itself  had  nothing  to  do  with  subse- 
quent ameliorations  in  the  conditions  of  the  Jews 
is  plain  from  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of 
Grermany,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  their 
lot  became  actually  harder  than  before.  They 
were  driven  out  of  Bavaria  (1553),  out  of  Bran- 
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denbuTg  (1571),  and  similar  treatment  beffell 
them  elsewhere.  What  really  caused  the  change 
in  their  favor  was  the  great  uprising  of  human 
reason  that  marked  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Holland  was  one  of  the  first  countries  in 
modem  times  to  rise  out  of  the  barbarism  uf 
the  Middle  Ages.  As  early  as  1593  it  permitted 
Jews  to  settle  and  trade,  though  they  did  not 
acquire  the  rights  of  Citizenship  till  1796.  Hol- 
land, therefore,  became  a  refuge  in  the  seven- 
teenth c«ntury,  of  which  the  Spanish  Maranos 
availed  themselves;  and  by  the  middle  of  that 
century  Amsterdam  had  a  considerable  Jewish 
population,  renowned  for  its  learning  and  enter- 
prise. Nor  has  there  been  any  instance  of  perse- 
cution of  Jews  in  Holland  from  the  time  of  their 
entrance  to  the  present  day,  except  such  as  ortho- 
dox Jews  themselves  indulged  in  against  "here- 
tics,' e.g.  the  cases  of  Qabriel  Acosta  and  Spinoza 
(qq.v.). 

In  England,  the  edict  of  Edward  I.  remained 
in  force  for  more  than  300  years,  though  Jews 
are  known  to  have  lived  secretly  in  London,  and 
to  have  had  a  synagogue  there  during  the  whole 
of  this  period.  The  first  attempt  made  by  the 
Jews  to  obtain  a  legal  recognition  in  England 
was  during  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell  in  1655. 
(See  Manasseh  ben  Isbael.)  Cromwell  himself 
was  favorable  to  their  admission;  so  were  the 
lawyers;  but  the  nation  generally,  and  particu- 
larly the  emphatically,  religious  portion  of  it, 
were  strongly  hostile  to  such  a  proceeding;  and 
the  wearisome,  controversial  jangling  of  the  di- 
vines appointed  to  consider  the  question  pre- 
vented anything  from  being  done  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  who,  standing  much  and  frequently 
in  need  of  their  services,  permitted  them  quietly 
to  settle  in  the  land.  In  1723  they  were  per- 
mitted to  give  evidence  in  courts  of  justice;  in 
1753  they  obtained  the  right  of  naturalization. 
Since  1830  civic  corporations,  since  1833  the 
profession  of  advocate,  and  since  1845  the  offices 
of  Alderman  and  of  Lord  Mayor  have  been  opened 
to  them.  The  last  triumph  of  the  principle  of 
toleration  was  achieved  in  1858  by  the  admission 
of  Jews  into  Parliament.  In  the  year  1886  Lord 
Rothschild  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Some  of  the  exiles  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
found  their  way  into  France,  where  they  long 
lingered  in  a  miserable  condition.  In  1550  they 
were  received  into  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux;  they 
were  also  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Avignon,  Lorraine,  and  Alsace.  In  1784  the 
capitation  tax  was  abolished.  In  1790,  in  the 
early  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
Jews  presented  a  petition  to  the  national  rep- 
resentatives, claiming  full  rights  as  citizens. 
Mirabeau  was  among  their  advocates,  and  their 
cause  was  not  unsuccessful.  From  this  time 
their  technical  designation  in  France  has  been 
ItroHites.  In  1806  the  Emperor  Napoleon  sum- 
moned a  'Sanhedrin'  of  Jews  to  meet  in  Paris, 
to  whom  a  variety  of  questions  were  put,  mainly 
with  a  view  to  test  their  fitness  for  citizenship. 
Their  answers  were  satisfactory,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  reorganize  their  religious  institutions 
in  the  most  elaborate  manner.  No  material 
change  has  since  taken  place  in  the  laws  regard- 
ing them,  though  since  1895  Anti-Semitism  has 
bwn  very  virulent  in  France,  and  has  been  espe- 


cially noteworthy  in  connection  with  the  case  of 
Alfred  Dreyfus  (q.v.). 

Jews  appeared  in  Russia  at  an  early  date;  in 
the  eighth  century  the  ruler  of  the  Khazars  and 
part  of  his  people  were  converted  to  Judaism. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  most  countries 
of  Christendom,  they  were  received,  persecuted, 
and  banished.  Admitted  into  Russia  proper  by 
Peter  the  Great,  they  were  expelled — to  the  num- 
ber of  35,000 — by  the  Empress  Elizabeth  in  1742. 
The  partition  o'f  Poland  (1772-95)  brought  a 
large  Jewish  population  under  Russian  sway. 
Readmitted  by  Catharine  II.  into  Russia  proper, 
they  were  further  protected  by  Alexander  I.,  who 
in  1805  and  1809  issued  decrees  insuring  them 
full  liberty  of  trade  and  commerce ;  but  of  the  lib- 
erties which  he  conferred  upon  them  they  were 
deprived  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  After  1835  a 
scheme  of  gradual  emancipation  was  entertained 
by  the  Government,  and  was  partially  carried  out 
by  Nicholas  I.  and  Alexander  II.  But  the  reac- 
tion under  Alexander  III.,  due  to  the  influence  of 
Pobiedonostseff,  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
was  of  the  direst  consequences  to  the  Jews.  From 
the  year  1881  and  the  promulgation  of  the  Igna- 
tieff  law  of  1882,  the  most  restrictive  measures 
have  been  piled  up  against  them.  They  have  been 
confined  to  one  huge  ghetto — the  Pale  of  Settle- 
ment— and  since  1891  the  laws  have  been  applied 
with  the  utmost  severity.  The  Jews  have  been 
forced  out  of  all  offices  of  trust  and  from  nearly 
all  the  professions ;  restricted  in  the  use  of  schools 
and  universities,  and  have  been  forced  to  live  in 
the  direst  poverty  and  neglect.  Their  only  hopo 
lies  in  conversion  to  the  Orthodox  faith  or  in 
emigration.  Fully  800,000  have  sought  safety  in 
flight,  and  have  settled  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  America.  Many  have  benefited  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Baron  Maurice  de  Hirsch,  from  whom  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  received  many 
millions  of  dollars.  The  Jews  are  more  numerous 
in  Russia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  be- 
ing found  mainly  in  those  portions  of  the  Empire 
which  formed  part  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  the  governments  nearest  to  these  ter- 
ritories. As  early  as  1264  the  Jews  enjoyed 
in  Poland  and  in  Lithuania  certain  important 
privileges.  They  were  favored  by  Casimir  the 
Great  of  Poland  (1330-70),  because  of  the 
love  he  bore  to  a  Jewish  mistress.  After  1348 
their  numbers  were  swelled  by  fugitives  from 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  For  many  years  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country  was  in  their  hands. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth,  however,  they  were  much 
persecuted  and  sank  into  a  state  of  great  igno- 
rance and  poverty;  but  education — in  spite  of 
the  severity  and  barbarism  of  Russian  intolerance 
— has,  since  the  French  Revolution,  made  great 
progress  among  them. 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  showed  himself 
singularly  harsh  toward  the  Jews.  All  manner 
of  taxes  were  laid  upon  them,  only  a  certain 
number  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  country,  and 
these  were  excluded  both  from  the  most  honor- 
able and  the  most  lucrative  employments.  This 
condition  was  ended  by  the  Prussian  edict  of 
toleration  ( 1812) ,  by  which  the  Jews  were  placed 
almost  in  an  equal  position  as  citizens  with  other 
Prussians.  Thereafter  the  tendency  was  to  en- 
large their  'liberties,'  and  the  Revolution  of  1848 
finally  gained  them  full  emancipation,  although, 
owing  to  the  subsequent  reaction,  it  was  slowly 
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earried  out.    But  a  few  years  after  the  formation 
of  the  German  Empire,  a  new  kind  of  anti- Jewish 
persecution  took  its  rise,  under  the  name  of  Anti- 
Semitism   (q.T.),  and  from  Germany  it  spread 
to  Austria,  Belgium,   Switzerland,  and  France. 
It  was  started  as  a  political  move,  the  promoters 
desiring  to  discredit  the  Liberals  and  Socialists 
through  the  Jews.    The  old  blood  accusation  has 
often  been  revived,  and  the  Jews  have  been  grad- 
ually forced  out  of  all  oflSces  of  public  trust  and 
of  Government  appointment.    In  the  smaller  Ger- 
man States  full  rights  were  likewise  legally  con- 
ceded to  the  Jews.     The  first  German  national 
assembly,  held  in  Frankfort  in  1848,  contained 
piany  prominent  Jewish  members.     In  Austria, 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  distinguished  himself  by 
passing  an  act  of  toleration   (1782).    This  act 
was  extraordinarily  liberal  in  its  provisions  for 
the  Jews.     Not  till  1867,  however,  did  they  ac- 
quire the  right  to  possess  land.    The  anti-Semitio 
agitation  has  been  exceedingly  strong  in  Axistria; 
and  attempts  have  been  made   (1890-96)   to  re- 
enact  former  restrictive  measures,  especially  in 
Vienna,  where  an  anti-Semitic  Board  of  Aldermen 
existed  for  many  years.     In  Hungary  the  Jews, 
who  had  long  enjoyed  important  privileges,  and 
who   had  been   protected  by  the  nobility,  were 
emancipated  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  in  which  they  were  patriotic  to  a  man.    In 
that  kingdom  they  are  on  an  absolute  equality 
with    the    Christians.     The    Jews    have    lived 
in  Rumania    (Moldavia,  Wallachia)    since  the 
thirteenth   century.     They  have  not  fared  bet- 
ter there  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe.    Tue 
severest    persecution    came    over    them    during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.     In 
spite  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  <  1878),  the  Govern- 
ment refused  to  naturalize  the  Jews,  and  has 
gradually  forced  them  out  of  all  but  a  few  em- 
ployments and  driven  them  altogether  from  the 
schools.     The   financial  and  economic  crisis   of 
1899  and  1900  made  the  lot  of  Rumanian  Jews  . 
unbearable  and  they  have.been  forced  to  leave  the 
country  in  large  numbers.    Spain  began  to  toler- 
ate the  Jews  again  in  1837,  and  they  can  follow 
trade  or  agriculture  like  other  Spaniards;  but 
few  Jews  have  as  yet  cared  to  venture  back  to  a 
land  that  is  filled  with  mournful  recollections. 
Portugal  has  about  400  Jews,  and  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion  is   legally   tolerated   there.     Switzerland 
long  treated  them  harshly,  but  while  they  now 
enjoy  full  personal  liberty  in  all  cantons,  popular 
ill-will  has  interfered  with  the  exercise  of  some  of 
their  religious  observances.     In  Denmark,  since 
1814,  they  h^ve  been  on  a  footing  of  equality  as 
citizens  with  native  Danes.    In  Sweden  they  did 
not  obtain  admission  till  1776,  and  then  only  into 
Stockholm  and  three  other  towns.    Citizenship  is 
still  conferred  as  a  favor.    Norway  forbade  them 
to  touch  its  soil  till  I860. 

In  Turkey  they  are  very  numerous.  The  com- 
munities in  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  Smyrna, 
Aleppo,  and  Damascus  are  considerable.  Saloniki 
is  almost  a  Jewish  city.  In  Palestine,  their 
ancient  home,  they  are  rapidly  increasing.  The 
city  of  Jerusalem  had  in  1900*  a  Jewish  popula- 
tion estimated  at  41.000,  and  agricultural  colo- 
nies have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
land.  But,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  on  the  part 
of  their  European  brothers  to  ameliorate  their 
condition,^  most  of  them  are  very  poor.  Their 
numbers  in  Arabia  are  not  very  large,  yet  they 
enjoy  some  independence.    Those  in  Persia  have 


simk  into  ignorance  through  oppression  and  the 
general  sluggishness  prevailing  in  that  country. 
They  are  found  in  Afghanistan,  and  carry  on 
trade  between  Kabul  and  China ;  in  various  parta 
of  India,  where  they  are  both  agriculturists  and 
artisans;  in  Bokhara,  where  they  possess  equal 
rights  with  the  other  inhabitants,  and  are  skilled 
in  the  manufacture  of  silks  and  metals;  in  Tar- 
tary  and  China,  where,  however,  they  are  very 
insignificant,  both  in  numbers  and  position.  There 
are  flourishing  communities  in  the  English  and 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  south  of  Africa.    They 
are  also  found  all  along  the  North  African  coast, 
where,  indeed,  they  have  had  communities  for 
perhaps  more  than  a  thousand  years,  which  were 
largely  reinforced   in  consequence   of  the  great 
Spanish  persecutions.     They  are  especially  nu- 
merous in  Fez  and  Morocco,  though  they  are  not 
always  free  from  the  perils  of  Mohammedan  fa- 
naticism.   In  Egypt  they  are  few  in  number,  but 
important  communities  are  to  be  found  in  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo.     In  Abyssinia  there  exists  a 
tribe  professing  Judaism,  named  Falashas  (q.v.). 
Jews  at  an  early  date  settled  on  the  American 
continent,  exiled   from  Spain  and  Portugal,  or 
taking  part  in  the  Dutch  and  English  enterprises 
in  the  New  World.    In  the  sixteenth  century  we 
find  some  in  Brazil,  whither  they  had  been  sent 
in  company  with  convicts,    In  1642  a  large  num- 
ber of  Portuguese  Jews  came  from  Amsterdam  and 
settled  in  Pemambuco  and  Surinam.    From  here 
they  spread  to  Guadeloupe,  Cayenne,  and  Cura- 
910.    The  strong  arm  of  the  Inquisition  was  felt 
also  in  Brazil,  and  many  were  compelled  to  com- 
port themselves  as  Christians   (Maranos),  or  to 
emigrate  to  the  West  Indies.    There  were  Jews 
in  New  Amsterdam  as  early  as  1652;  others  came 
from   Brazil   in   1654.     They  were  not  heartily 
welcomed,   and   therefore   betook   themselves   to 
Newport   and    Providence.      The    Newport    con- 
gregation was  strengthened  by  fresh  arrivals  from 
Lisbon  (1755)  and  Curacao.    The  old  synagogue 
there  is  still  standing.    At  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  there  were  some  Jews  in  Mary- 
land.   Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas 
were  the  next  places  of  settlement.     This  was 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
During  the  struggle  for  independence,  the  Jews 
attached  themselves  to  the  nation  under  whose 
wing  they  had  thus  found  protection.    There  were 
nine  Jewish  signers  of  the  Non-Importation  reso- 
lution drawA  up  in  Philadelphia  m  1768.    Jews 
were   in  the   Charlestown   regiment  t)f   militia, 
and    three    Jews    served    on    the    staff    of    De 
Kalb.    Haym  Solomon  enjoyed  an  enviable  rep- 
utation   as    one    who    aided    the    Continental 
Congress    with    his    money.      Forty-four    Jews 
figured  in  the  War  of   1812,   fifty-eight  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
they  were  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  both  on 
the  Northern  and  Southern  sides.     During  the 
nineteenth    century   the    Jews    spread   over    the 
whole  extent  of  the  United  States,  and  important 
congregations  have  also  grown  up  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Canada.    From  1830  to  1870  the  immi- 
gration came  largely  from  the  Southern  States  of 
Germany  and  from  Hungary.    The  riots  and  per- 
secutions  in   Russia  have  driven   hundreds  of 
thousands   of  Jews  to   the   United   States.     To 
these  have  been  added  large  numbers  from  Oa- 
licia  and  Rumania,  who  have  for  the  most  part 
settled    in   the   large   business   centres;    though 
efforts  have  been   made   to   found   agricultural 
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colonies  for  them  in  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  the 
Dakotas,  Fennsylvaipa,  Connecticut,  and  also  in 
Argentina. 

JUDAISM   AT  TBI:  FBE8EKT  TIUE. 

In  taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Jews  as  they 
exist  to-day,  we  see  at  one  and  the  same  time  a 
great  diversity  coupled  with  a  fimdamental  con- 
formity. This  diversity  has  arisen  from  the 
attempt  which  the  Jew  is  bound  to  make  to  fit 
his  ancient  beliefs  and  ceremonies  into  modern 
ways  of  thinldng  and  modern  conditions.  Out- 
wardly the  Jews  may  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinctive classes,  the  so-called  Ashkenazim,  or  the 
descendants  of  the  Jews  of  Middle  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  Sephardim,  or  descendants  of 
the  Jews  who  lived  formerly  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. Brought  up  tmder  different  conditions, 
the  Sephardim  had  the  benefit  of  a  ^neral  cul- 
ture earlier  than  had  the  Ashkenazim;  and  so 
imbued  were  they  with  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese civilization  that  they  carried  it  with  them 
wherever  they  went  after  the  expulsions  of  1492 
and  1496.  To  this  day,  whether  m  Europe,  Asia, 
North  Africa,  or  Amerioa,  Sephardim  are  apt 
to  congregate  among  themselves,  having  their 
own  synagogues  and  their  own  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  Th^  are  readily  distinguished  from 
the  Ashkenazim  by  their  names,  and  in  the  syna- 
gogue by  their  more  Oriental  pronunciation  of 
the  Hebrew,  and  certain  peculiarities  in  their 
ritual.  They  are,  however,  few  in  number,  and 
by  intermarriage  with  Ashkenazim  are  gradually 
losing  their  identity.  Judaism  was  never  a 
favorable  ground  for  the  growth  of  sects.  The 
enmity  of  the  outside  world  produced  a  soli- 
darity which  triumphed  over  all  attempts  at  di- 
vision. The  only  sect  that  may  be  said  to  exist 
to-day  is  that  of  the  Karaites,  who  probably  do 
not  number  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  Southern  Russia,  in 
various  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  in 
Eg;^.  The  Samaritans,  of  whom  about  two  hun- 
dred souls  still  live  in  Nablus,  the  ancient  She- 
chem,  can  hardly  be  counted  as  among  the 
Jews,  since  they  live  a  life  entirely  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  community  and  seek  to  preserve 
their  ancient  schismatic  condition.  Among  the 
inhkenazic  Jews  there  are  in  reality  only  two 
divisions,  the  orthodox  and  the  reform,  and  even 
here  these  divisions  are  by  no  means  clearly  cut. 
There  being  no  Jewish  Church  as  such,  and  each 
community,  and  even  each  congregation,  being  a 
law  unto  itself,  the  greatest  variation  is  found, 
starting  with  the  ultra-orthodox  and  reaching 
down  to  the  most  radical  reform.  For  purposes 
of  distinction  we  may  speak  of  the  three  follow- 
ing divisions :  orthodox,  conservative,  and  reform 
Jews.  The  orthodox  Jew  believes  in  the  absolute 
authority,  not  only  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  ol 
God,  but  also  of  the  traditional  body  of  laws, 
statutes,  and  observances  which  have  grown  up 
around  the  written  law  in  course  of  time  and 
which  form  the  'oral  law.'  After  passing  through 
various  codifications,  from  the  time  of  the  two 
Talmuds  (fourth  to  sixth  century),  this  law  was 
put  into  some  sort  of  final  shape  hy  Joseph  Caro 
(sixteenth  century).  His  Shulhan  Aruk'ia  con- 
sidered the  norm  by  which  the  orthodox  Jew 
regulates  both  his  religious  and  his  every-day 
life.  He  believes  that  a  strict  performance  of  all 
Ha  minor  regulations  is  obligatory  upon  him  on 
all  occasions  and  at  all  times.  The  conservative 
Jew  holds  in  practice  also  to  the  validity  6t  both 


the  oral  and  the  written  law,  but  is  a  little  leas 
rigid  in  his  observances,  and  believes  that  some 
concession  ought  to  be  made  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  the  conditions  of  modem  life.  Reform 
Judaism  takes  quite  a  different  attitude  respect- 
ing both  the  written  and  the  oral  law.  It  pro- 
fesses to  see  a  regular  development  in  both,  and 
believes  that  Jewish  belief  and  Jewish  practice 
are  supple  enough  to  adapt  themselves  to  all 
changes  of  environment  and  to  all  phases  of 
human  thought.  (Commencing  with  Moses  Men- 
delssohn, toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, this  reform  has  made  greatest  progress  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  Starting  as  an 
attempt  to  modernize  the  public  worship  of  the 
synagogue,  it  has  gradually  so  developed  as  to 
become  a  sort  of  Unitarianism  modified  by  pecu- 
liar Jewish  observances.  It  has  more  or  less 
radical  ideas  in  regard  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible;  it  has  largely  introduced  the  vernacular 
into  the  synagogue  service,  from  which  it  seeks  to 
remove  all  traces  of  its  Oriental  origin,  and  dis- 
cards the  separation  of  the  sexes,  the  covering  of 
the  head,  and  the  observance  of  the  second-day 
festivals.  In  some  places  Sunday  services  have 
been  introduced,  in  addition  to  those  on  the  his- 
torical Sabbath  (in  Berlin  as  early  as  1840,  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century) .  In  only  one  place  (Chicago) 
lias  the  Saturday  service  been  entirely  discarded 
in  favor  of  the  Sunday.  Between  these  divisions, 
however,  there  are  many  subdivisions,  and  the 
words  'orthodox'  and  'reform,'  as  regards  the 
Jews,  are  loosely  and  variously  applied. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  single  description  of 
the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies  of  to-day,  because 
of  the  diversity  which  exists.  Nominally,  the 
seventh  day  is  the  day  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  the 
demands  made  by  modem  commercial  life  render 
an  observance  of  the  day  extremely  difficult,  and, 
except  a  small  number  of  the  orthodox,  most  Jews 
to-day  keep  their  places  of  business  open  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  festival  .of  the  New  Year  and  the 
Fast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  both  of  which 
occur  in  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
are  perhaps  the  two  festivals  which  are  most 
rigidly  observed.  The  Passover  festival,  which 
falls  usually  in  the  month  of  March  or  April,  is 
still  observed  by  most  Jews,  who  abstain  for  a 
week  from  eating  leaven.  The  celebration  of  the 
Pentecost  festival  (end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June),  which  commemorates  the  giving  of  the 
Law  on  Mount  Sinai,  has  been  made  more  solemn 
by  the  Reform  Jews,  among  whom  it  is  the  day 
of  confirmation.  Formerly  (and  this  is  the  rule 
to-day  in  orthodox  Jewish  congregations)  boys 
were  confirmed  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  whatever 
month  they  reached  that  period  of  life.  Reform 
Judaism  has  substituted  for  this  the  annual  day 
of  confirmation,  in  which  the  girls  participate 
together  with  the  boys.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(celebrated  in  the  autumn),  which  commemo- 
rates the  dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  booths 
during  the  passage  through  the  wilderness,  ia 
still  universally  ohserved  in  some  manner  or 
other.  The  minor  festivals,  such  as  the  Ninth  of 
Ah,  the  day  upon  which  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed ;  Purim,  the  commemoration  of  the 
deeds  of  Esther  and  Mordecai;  as  well  as  other 
minor'  festivals,  are  to-day  observed  only  by  the 
orthodox ;  though  there  is  a  tendency,  even  among 
reform  Jews,  to  lay  more  than  ordinary  weight 
upon  the  celebration  of  the  Chanvkkah,  which  re- 
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calls  the  national  regeneration  under  the  Macca- 
liean  heroes.  The  dietary  laws,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Bible  and  interpreted  by  the  rabbinical 
authorities,  are  universally  held  to  be  binding 
among  the  orthodox  Jews,  while  only  a  few  of 
the  reform  Jews  observe  them  through  ancient 
habit  or  through  veneration  of  the  past. 

The  use  of  the  Hebrew  language  among  the 
Jews  has  generally  given  way  to  the  vernacular 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  live.  Of  late, 
however,  there  has  been  a  certain  revival  in  the 
use  of  Hebrew,  due  to  the  more  national  Jewish 
sentiments  which  have  inspired  large  numbers 
of  the  'Jews.  In  the  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine, 
Hebrew  is  the  vernacular,  and  a  number  of  Jew- 
ish journals  and  reviews  are  published  in  Hebrew, 
not  only  in  the  East,  but  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  The  Judeo-German,  or  Yiddish,  has 
also  experienced  a  revival.  This  language,  which 
has  as  its  base  a  dialect  of  German  spoken  in  the 
Rhine  regions  during  the  Middle  Ages,  has  become 
through  the  expansion  of  the  German  Jews  east- 
ward the  common  tongue  of  several  millions  of 
Jews  living  in  Russia,  Austria,  and  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  When  these  Jews  were  again  driven 
westward,  during  the  closing  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  they  carried  this  Yiddish 
-with  them  into  the  new  ghettoes  of  Western 
Europe  and  Northern  America.  In  the  large 
«ities  of  these  countries  many  Yiddish  daily 
and  weekly  papers  are  published.  Because  of  con- 
tact with  many  other  languages  and  civiliza- 
ticms,  this  Yiddish  has  become  variously  modified 
by  the  introduction  of  Russian,  Polish,  High 
Oerman,  or  English  expressions  and  grammatical 
forma. 

The  training  of  men  for  the  Jewish  ministry 
was  in  former  times  peculiarly  one-sided.  The 
seminaries,  or  yeshibaa,  devoted  their  time  exclu- 
sively to  rabbinical  jurisprudence  and  Talmudic 
law ;  secular  learning  was  looked  at  askance,  as  the 
rabbi  was  not  a  minister  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  word,  but  a  legal  adviser  and  a  judge  in  matters 
of  religious  dispute.  Very  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  need  for  some  more  modern  course 
of  instruction  was  felt.  A  seminary  for  the 
training  of  teachers  was  founded  as  early  as  1809 
in  Casael,  Germany.  The  first  regular  seminary 
for  the  training  of  rabbis,  however,  was  founded 
in  Padtia  in  1829.  In  1864  the  conservative  semi- 
nary was  established  in  Breslau;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  similar  institutions  in  Berlin,  London, 
Paris,  Budapest  and  Vienna.  In  the  United 
States,  after  some  abortive  attempts  in  the  sixties 
and  seventies  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Hebrew  Union  College  was  founded  in  1875  at 
Cincinnati,  by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  under  the  presidency  of  Isaac  M. 
Wise.  Dr.  K.  Kohler  was  elected  its  president  in 
1903.  This  Union,  founded  in  1873,  comprised 
all  the  important  congregations  of  the  United 
States  which  had  a  leaning  toward  reform,  and 
the  college  is  therefore  generally  recognized  as 
the  training-place  of  ministers  for  this  wing  of 
the  synagogue.  It  attempts  to  give  its  students 
an  historical  knowledge  of  the  development  of 
Jewish  history  and  the  Jewish  religion,  and  to  fit 
them  for  active  preachers  and  communal  workers. 
As  its  graduates  cannot  serve  in  orthodox  con- 
gregations, the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  was 
«stablished  in  1886  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  training  rabbis  who  shall  under- 
stand the  principles  of  Jewish  law  and  be  able 


to  interpret  it  practically  to  the  congregations 
whom  they  are  to  serve.  In  the  year  1902  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America  was 
enlarged,  and  Prof.  S.  Schecbter,  of  Cambridge, 
England,  was  called  to  be  the  president  of  its  fac- 
ulty. In  the  year  1893  a  training-school  for 
religious  school-teachers  was  founded  at  Philadel- 
phia, with  the  money  left  to  the  Mickwe  Israel 
Congregation,  of  that  city,  by  Hyman  Gratz.  It 
is  called  Gratz  College.  In  the  same  year  the 
Jewish  Chautauqua  S>ciety  (q.v.)  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz,  of  Philadelphia,  which 
carries  on  a  sort  of  Jewish  university  exten- 
sion work,  by  means  of  Chautauquan  circles 
in  various  States,  and  a  summer  meeting  at  At- 
lantic City.  This  gave  rise  in  1899  to  the  Jewish 
Study  Society  in  London.  Work  on  these 
lines  is  also  done  by  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew- 
Associations,  the  first  of  which  was  founded 
in  New  York  in  1874,  and  which  are  now  to 
be  found  in  nearly  all  the  larger  cities  in  the 
United  States.  A  Jewish  publication  society  was 
founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1845,  and  a  second  one 
in  New  York  in  1873,  but  both  of  these  were 
short-lived.  In  1888  the  Jewish  Publication 
Society  of  America  was  organized,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  has  since  then  published  a  number 
of  works  dealing  with  Jewish  history  and  Jewish 
life.  The  only  Jewish  learned  society  in  the 
United  States  is  the  American  Jewish  Historical 
Society,  founded  in  1892.  In  1893  the  Jewish 
Historical  Society  of  England  was  founded.  A 
similar  society  (Soci^ti  des  Etudes  Juifs)  exists 
in  France,  and  its  interests  cover  the  whole  of 
Jewish  history;  while  in  Germany  there  are 
over  a  hundred  Jewish  literary  societies  which 
give  courses  of  lectures  on  Jewish  subjects  and 
publish  a  year-book.  The  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  an  American  organization  estab- 
lished in  1893,  has  endeavored  to  foster  the  re- 
ligious spirit  in  the  home  by  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  its  members  and  by  organized  philan- 
thropic effort. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  American  Juda- 
ism is  the  large  development  of  the  Sabbath- 
schools  attached  to  the  congregations.  As  early 
as  1838  a  general  Sunday-school  was  organized 
in  Philadelphia  for  Jews  of  all  shades  of  belief. 
In  1845  the  movement  spread  to  New  York;  in 
1848  the  Hebrew  Educational  Society  was 
founded  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1864  the  Hebrew 
Free  School  Association  was  incorporated  in  New 
York.  There  were,  in  1903.  nearly  300  religious 
schools  attached  to  congregations  in  the  United 
States,  and  27  Jewish  free  schools. 

The  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  Jews  from 
Russia  and  Rumania  has  made  necessary  the 
founding  of  manual  training  and  technical 
schools,  in  which  the  rising  generation  may  be 
taught  handicrafts,  from  which  they  have  largely 
been  excluded  by  legislation  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Such  schools  exist  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  other  cities,  and  have  been  fostered 
especially  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund. 

A  remarkable  development  in  modem  Jewish 
life  is  that  of  the  Zionist  movement.  In  a 
measure  it  is  the  contintiation  of  the  old  Jewish 
hope  of  restoration  to  the  land  of  Palestine.  It 
is  also  the  Jewish  answer  to  anti-Semitism. 
Starting  with  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl 
of  Vienna  {A  Jewish  State:  An  Attempt  at  a 
Modern  Solution  of  the  Jewish  Question,  Vienna, 
1896;  Eng.  trans,  by  D'Avigdor,  London,  1896), 
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it  uxm  took  hold  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  Zion- 
ut  societies  and  clubs  are  now  to  be  found  wher- 
ever Jews  exist.  Its  object  is  to  found  a  secure 
and  legal  home  for  the  oppressed  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine. Since  1897  five  international  Zionist  con- 
gresses have  been  held,  four  in  Basel  and  one  in 
London.  The  Jewish  Colonial  Trust  has  been 
organized  by  the  Congress,  and  has  its  head  offices 
in  London. 

There  being  no  international  Jewish  organiza- 
tion, except  that  of  the  Zionist  congresses,  the 
Jews  in  each  country  have  been  forced  to  band 
themselves  together  in  various  ways  in  order  to 
(observe  interests,  social  and  economic,  which 
tbey  have  in  common.  In  France,  the  Alliance 
Itraelite  Univer»elle  (q.v.),  founded  in  Paris  in 
1860,  has  not  only  looked  after  the  interests  of 
Jews  in  Mohammedan  countries  supposed  to  be 
in  the  sphere  of  French  influence,  but  has  also  on 
several  occasions  used  its  good  offices  to  procure 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
wherever  its  influence  could  be  brought  to  bear. 
In  England  the  Board  of  Jewish  Delegates  has 
attempted  to  do  the  same  thing.  Austria  has  its 
Israelitish  Alliance,  and  Germany  its  Union  of 
Congregations  ( Deutsch-israelUische  Gemeinde- 
Bund).  In  the  United  States  no  such  single  union 
has  been  possible.  The  Union  of  the  American 
Hebrew  Congregations  comprises  those  bodies 
which  belong  to  the  reform  wing  of  the  syna- 
gogue ;  and  a  union  of  orthodox  Hebrew  congrega- 
tions was  founded  in  New  York  in  1886.  About 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Jews 
were  scattered  in  out-of-the-way  places,  a  number 
of  orders  similar  to  that  of  the  Free  Masons  were 
called  into  being.  The  B'nai  B'rith  ('Sons  of  the 
Covenant'),  founded  in  the  United  States  in  1843, 
in  1901  had  313  lodges  in  America  and  a  few  in 
Germany,  Rumania.  Austria,  Algeria,  Bulgaria, 
and  EgA'pt.  Other  similar  societies  are  the  Sons  of 
Benjamin,  the  Free  Sons  of  Israel,  and  the  Free 
Sons  of  Judah.  As  the  number  of  Jews  in  the 
United  States  increased,  extensive  calls  were 
made  upon  the  Jews  already  domiciled  here  to 
provide  adequately  for  their  more  unfortunate 
brethren.  There  were  in  1902  fifteen  homes  for 
orphans  in  the  United  States,  twelve  homes  for 
the  aged,  and  nine  hospitals.  In  1889  Rabbi  Gus- 
lav  Gottheil  organized  the  first  Sisterhood  for 
Personal  Service,  in  connection  with  the  Temple 
Ero'anu-El.  in  New  York  City.  Since  then  such 
societies,  in  which  the  work  is  done  by  the  women 
of  the  congregation,  have  become  attached  to 
nearly  every  important  synagogue  in  the  land. 
In  most  of  the  cities  the  work  of  the  Jewish 
charities  has  been  organized,  so  that  one  central 
body  directs  it  in  a  large  measure — ^the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York.  On 
December  1,  1899,  a  national  conference  of  Jew- 
ish charities  in  the  United  States  was  held  at 
Cincinnati,  with  the  end  in  view  of  bringing  about 
a  srreater  cooperation  among  the  relief  societies 
situated  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country.  Of 
more  recent  date  is  the  attempt  by  the  Jews  to 
do  8ettl<?ment  work  in  the  congested  districts  of 
the  large  cities  where  the  poorer  Jews  live — a 
work  until  now  undertaken  almost  exclusively 
by  Christian  organizations.  The  Educational  In- 
stitute, in  New  York,  is  a  sort  of  people's  palace, 
and  a  regular  Jewish  settlement  exists  in  Chi- 
cs eo.  No  acco\int  of  Jewish  charitable  endeavor 
during  the  nineteenth  century  would  be  com- 
plete withont  the  particular  mention  of  Baron 
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and  Baroness  de  Hirsch,  who  bequeathed  three 
hundred  million  francs  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the  oppressed  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe.  This 
fund  is  in  the  hands  of  a  private  corporation 
composed  of  a  few  trustees,  and  has  its  seat  in 
Paris.  It  has  spent  vast  sums  in  colonizing  some 
five  thousand  Jews  in  the  Argentine  Republic;  it 
assists  colonization  in  Canada,  and  has  recently 
taken  over  the  Jewish  colonics  established  b}- 
Edmund  de  Rothschild  in  Palestine;  it  also 
maintains  schools  and  homes  in  several  American 
cities  to  which  the  Russian  Jews  have  emigrated. 

Statistics.  The  entire  number  of  Jews  in  the 
world  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  7,400,- 
000  to  11,000,000.  According  to  the  latest  issue 
of  the  American  Jewish  Year-Book  (1902)  the 
number  is  10,378,530,  of  whom,  in  round  num- 
bers, 8,400,000  are  assigned  to  Europe,  420,000 
to  Asia,  385,000  to  Africa,  20,000  to  Australasia, 
1,140,000  to  North  America,  10,000  to  South 
America.  The  same  authority  states  the  numbers 
in  Austria-Hungary  at  1,868,222,  in  Germany 
581,519,  in  Rumania  269,015,  in  the  British  Em- 
pire 230,356,  in  Russia  5,186,000,  in  the  United 
States  1.136.240. 

The  distribution  of  the  Jews  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  in  the  Year  Book  as  follows: 


Alabama  .... 

ArizoDa 

Arkansas. . . . 
California. . . . 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

No.  and  So.  Dakota 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaiian  Islands. . 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

I^iouiaiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi  .... 

Missouri 

Montana 


7.000 
2.000 
3,085 

26,000 
8,000 

15,000 
3,500 
1,200 
3,500 
3,000 
6.1.35 
20 
300 

75.000 

25.000 
5,000 
3,000 

12.000 

12,000 
6,0(X) 

26.500 

60,000 
9,000 

10,000 
3.000 

50,000 
2.500 


Nebraska 

3.000 

Nevada 

300 

New  Hampshire... 

1.000 

New  Jersey 

25.000 

New  Mexico 

1,600 

New  York 

500,000 

North  Carolina. . . 

6,000 

Ohio 

80,000 

Oklahoma 

1,000 

Oregon 

5.500 

Pennsylvania  .. . . 

88,000 

Philippine  Islands 
Porto  Rico 

100 

100 

Rhode  Island  .... 

3.800 

South  Carolina 

2.500 

Tennessee 

10,000 

Texas 

15,000 

Utah 

5.000 

Vermont 

700 

15,000 

Washington 

2.800 

West  Virginia 

1.500 

Wisconsin 

15,000 

Wyoming. 

1,000 

Total 

1,136.210 

LANGUAGE  AND  IJTEKATVBE. 

By  the  Hebrew  Language  is  usually  meant  the 
language  in  which  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  written.  For  the  sake  of  distinction,  the 
speech  of  post^biblical  times  may  be  called  new 
or  late  Hebrew.  Tlie  expression  Hebrew  language 
is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  its  place 
we  have  'speech  of  Canaan'  (Is.  xix.  18)  and 
'Jews'  language'  (II.  Kings  xviii.  26,  28;  Neh. 
xiii.  24),  corresponding  to  the  general  use  of  the 
term  Jew  (i.e.  Judean)  for  the  entire  nation  in 
the  later  books.  This  'language  of  Canaan'  be- 
longs to  the  northern  branch  of  the  Semitic 
family  of  languages.  It  is  practically  identical 
with  the  Phopnician,  the  Moabitic.  and  the  other 
Canaanitish  tongues.  It  was  probably  developed 
among  the  Hebrew  clans  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine — possibly  earlier  during  the 
nomadic  period.  Slight  traces  of  dialects  appear 
in  the  Old  Testament  (cf.  Jud.  xii.  5,  6) ,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  within  the  small  compass  of 
Palestine  many  dialects  existed.  In  writing  this 
language  the  alphabet  employed  was  the  Phoeni- 
cian, and  this  was  still  used  for  official  purposes 
(e.g.  on  coins)  nearly  down  to  the  Christian  Era. 
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After  the  Exile,  however,  a  modified  script,  pro- 
duced at  Palmyra  and  known  as  the  square  or 
'Assyrian'  script  ('Assyrian'  being  used  in  the 
sense  of  Syrian),  gradually  displaced  the  older 
Phoenician  charac&rs.  tor  the  grammatical 
structure  and  general  characteristics  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  fee  the  article  Semitic  Lan- 

QUAGES. 

A  grammatical  treatment  of  the  Hebrew  first 
commenced  after  the  language  ceased  to  be  spoken 
by  the  people.  The  vocalization  and  accentuation 
of  the  text  originated  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  after  the  time  of  Christ.  ( See  Masoba.  ) 
The  Jews  made  the  first  attempt  at  a  system  of 
grammar  about  the  dawn  of  the  tenth  century, 
after  the  example  of  the  Arabians,  and  originally 
even  in  the  Arabic  language.  Rabbis  Saadia 
Gaon  (Saadia  ben  Joseph,  died  042),  Jehuda 
Hayyuj  (e.l030),  Jonah  (Ibn  Janach,  c.1030), 
Abraham  ben  Ezra  (died  1167),  and  David  Kim- 
chi  (died  12.35)  were  the  first  grammarians.  The 
dictionary  of  the  last  was  long  considered  the 
best.  The  founder  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  among 
Christiana  was  Johann  Reuchlin  (died  1522), 
who,  however,  like  the  grammarians  of  the  next 
age,  Buxtorf  and  others,  strictly  adhered  to  Jew- 
ish tradition  and  method.  A  new  era  began  when 
the  study  of  other  members  of  the  Semitic  family 
of  languages,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  en- 
larged the  field  of  view.  Albert  Schultens  (died 
1750)  andNikolausWilhelmSchrader  (died  1798) 
are  noteworthy  in  this  work.  The  development  of 
Assyriological  research  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Hebrew  to  the  other  Semitic  dialects. 
Wilhelm  Gesenius  (died  1842)  was  by  far 
the  greatest  of  Hebraists  up  to  his  time.  His 
Hebrdische  Orammatik  (Halle,  1813;  27th  ed. 
by  Kautzsch,  Leipzig,  1902;  several  English  trans- 
lations, including  one  by  the  Americans  Mitchell 
and  Price,  2d  ed.  from  the  26th  German  edition, 
Boston,  1894),  Thesaurus  Lingucf  Hehraica 
(Leipzig,  1829-42),  and  shorter  Hehraisches  und 
chaldaisches  Ifandtoorterbuch  (2  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1810-12;  13th  ed.  by  Buhl,  1899;  English  transla- 
tions by  Tregelles,  Robinson,  and  others)  were 
not  only  better  than  any  previously  produced,  but 
are  still  those  in  most  general  use.  Since  Gese- 
nius noteworthy  grammars  have  been  written  by 
Ewald  (Leipzig,  1827),  Olshausen  (Brunswick, 
1861),  Stade  (Leipzig,  1879),  and  Kunig  (Leip- 
zig, 1881-97),  and  dictionaries  by  Ftirst  (Leipzig, 
1837-40),  and-  Siegfried  and  Stade  (Leipzig, 
1873).  The  grammatical  and  lexicographical  re- 
searches of  Lagarde  (died  1891)  and  Barth  de- 
serve special  mention.  A  Hebrew-English  dic- 
tionary by  Francis  Brown  and  others,  giving  the 
results  of  the  latest  scholarship  and  research,  is 
in  course  of  publication  (Boston,  1891  sqq.). 

LiTERATirRE.  Only  a  scanty  portion  of  ancient 
Hebrew  literature  has  come  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets  show  that  writ- 
ing on  clay  was  known  in  Palestine  as  early  as 
B.C.  1400.  Writing  among  the  Hebrews,  however, 
probably  did  not  begin  before  B.C.  1000.  although 
the  written  records  embody  some  poetic  produc- 
tions that  belong  to  nn  earlier  age.  The  bulk  of 
the  remains  of  ancient  Hebrew  literature  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament :  and  since  the  latest 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  (e.g.  the  Book  of 
Daniel)  bring  us  down  to  the  Maccabean  age.  it 
embraces  a  period  of  about  900  years.  To  the 
Old    Testament,    however,    must    be    added    as 


properly  belonging  to  Hebrew  literature  various 
books  of  the  apocryphal  literature,  such  as  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  written  by  Jesus  Siracb 
about  B.C.  180,  of  which  more  than  half  of  the 
originals  have  recently  been  recovered,  and  others 
of  which  the  originals  are  lost. 

With  reference  to  form  and  contents  this 
Hebrew  literature  may  be  divided  into  poetry 
(lyric,  epic,  didactic,  and  religious),  history  (in- 
cluding legends,  traditions,  and  myths  in  his- 
torical garb),  legal  codes,  religious  discourses, 
and  romances  ( including  apocalyptic  works ) ,  and 
philosophical  disquisitions.  The  oldest  specimens 
of  Hebrew  literature  are  found  in  the  poetical 
productions, e.g.  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judges v.), 
the  fable  of  Jot  ham  (Judges  ix.  7  sqq.),  the  elegy 
on  Saul  and  Jonathan  (II.  Sam.  i.  17  sqq.).  The 
earliest  collections  of  traditions  and  historical 
reminiscences  date  from  the  tenth  century,  em- 
bodied in  more  systematic  productions  in  the 
ninth  century.  (See  Elohist  and  Yah  wist.) 
The  compilation  ojf  legal  codes  begins  in  the  ninth 
century  (the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  Exodus  xxi.- 
xxiii.)  and  extends  to  about  B.C.  500  (the 
Priestly  Code).  The  discourses  of  the  prophets 
likewise  date  back  to  the  eighth  century,  while 
the  latest  sections  belong  to  the  third  century. 
Romances  belong  to  the  post-exilic  period  exclu- 
sively, and  to  this  period  also  belongs  the  great 
body  of  the  religious  poetry  (Psalms),  as  well  as 
the  philosophical  productions  ( Ecclesiastes  and 
Job) .  For  details  see  the  articles  on  the  separate 
books  of  the  Old  Testament;  also  Bible,  Penta- 
teuch, Pbophecy,  etc. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ancient  Hebrew 
literature  bridges  the  transition  from  the  old 
Hebrew  religion  to  Judaism  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  The  line  between  Hebrew  and  Jew- 
ish literature  is  not  sharply  drawn.  Much  that  is 
included  in  the  Old  Testament  belongs  to  Jewish 
literature;  and  those  portions  which  are  subse- 
quent to  the  formal  acceptance  of  the  Priestly 
<jode  ( B.C.  444 )  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  first 
period  of  Jewish  literature.  This  period  is  char- 
acterized by  what  may  be  called  the  rabbinic 
spirit.  Guided  by  Ezra,  the  intellect  of  the  nation 
began  to  exhibit  surpassing  reverence  for  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  prophets.  Expositions  and  addi- 
tions to  the  earlier  history  {midrashim) ,  as  well 
aa  Greek  translations,  were  executed.  To  this 
period  also,  if  to  any,  must  belong  the  uncertain 
performances  of  the  Great  Synagogue  (q.v.).  The 
doctors  of  whom  the  Great  Synagogue  is  said  to 
have  consisted  were  called  sopherim  ('scribes'), 
and  the  Aramean  became  the  popular  dialect  of 
'Palestine. 

Eight  subsequent  periods  of  Jewish  literature 
may  be  distinguished.  The  second  period  extends 
from  B.C.  143  to  a.d.  135.  The  Midrash  (q.v.), 
or  the  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
writings,  was  divided  into  HaUicha  and  Bag- 
floda;  the  former  considered  the  improvement  of 
the  law,  with  a  view  to  practical  results;  the 
latter,  the  essence  of  the  religious  and  historical 
interpretations.  At  flr.st,  both  were  the  oral 
deliverances  of  the  sopherim,  but  gradually  writ- 
ten memorials  made  their  appearance.  The 
public  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  in  schools 
and  synagogues,  the  independence  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin,  "the  strife  of  sects,  and  the  influences  ot 
Alexandrian  culture,  furthered  this  development 
To  this  period  also  belong  various  Greek  versions, 
but  not,  as  is  still  erroneously  supposed  by  some. 
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tbe  iDfitten  targums  or  Aramaic  versions  of  the 
Bible  (see  Tabouii),  which  sprang  at  a  much 
later  period  from  oral  translations  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  synagogues  instituted  after  the 
return  from  the  Exile;  further,  to  this  period 
belongs  the  whole  of  the  Apocrypha  (q.v.),  and 
the  earliest  Christian  writings,  which  are  at  least 
the  productions  of  men  nurtured  in  the  principles 
of  Judaism,  and  which  contain  many  traces  of 
Judaistic  culture,  feeling,  and  faith.  It  was  also 
characterized  by  the  drawing  up  of  prayers,  scrip- 
tural expositions,  songs,  and  collections  of  pro- 
verbs. Josephus  and  Philo  are  names  specially 
worthy  of  mention ;  so  also  arc  the  doctors  of  the 
oral  law — Hillel,  Shammai,  Johanan  ben-Zakkai, 
Gamaliel,  Eleazar  ben-Hyrcan,  Joshua  ben-Han- 
anya,  Ishmael,  Akiba,  tind  others  of  like  eminence. 
Rabbi  (master),  talmid  kakam  (disciple  of  the 
wise),  were  tbe  titles  of  honor  given  to  those 
expert  in  a  knowledge  of  the  law.  Besides  the 
Maccabean  and  Bar  Cochba  coins,  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptions  belonging  to  this  period  are 
extant. 

The  third  period  reaches  from  135  to  475.  In- 
struction in  the  Halacha  and  Haggada  now  be- 
came the  principal  empIo3rment  of  the  flourishing 
schools  in  Galilee,  Syria,  Rome,  and,  after  219, 
in  Babylonia;  the  most  distinguished  men  were 
tbe  masters  of  tbe  Mishna  (q.v.)  and  the  Talmud 
(q.v.) — viz.  Eleazar  ben- Jacob,  Jehuda,  Jose, 
Meir,  Simeon  ben-Yohai,  Jehuda  the  Holy, 
Nathan,  Hiyya,  Rab,  Samuel,  Johanan,  Hunna, 
Rabba,  Rava,  Papa,  Ashe,  and  Abina.  Besides 
expositions,  ethical  treatises,  .stories,  fables,  and 
history  were  also  composed ;  the  liturgy  began  to 
assume  larger  dimensions,  the  targum  to  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  was  completed,  and 
tbe  calendar  fixed  by  Hillel  the  Second,  340.  After 
the  suppression  of  the  academies  in  Palestine, 
those  of  Mesopotamia — viz.  at  Sura,  Pumbeditha, 
and  Nehardea — ^became  the  centre  of  Jewish  lite- 
rary activity.  On  Sabbaths  and  festal  days  the 
people  heard,  in  tbe  schools  and  places  for  prayer, 
instructive  and  edifying  discourses.  Of  the  bibli- 
cal literature  of  the  Greek  Jews  we  have  only 
fragments,  such  as  those  of  the  versions,  of  Aquila 
and  Symmachus. 

The  fourth  period  was  from  475  to  740.  By  this 
time  the  Jews  had  adopted  the  language  of  the 
country  they  happened  to  dwell  in.  During  the 
sixth  century  the  Babylonian  Talmud  was  con- 
cluded, the  Palestinian  Talmud  having  been  re- 
dacted about  a  hundred  years  before.  Little 
remains  of  the  labors  of  Jewish  physicians  of  the 
seventh  century,  or  of  the  first  geonim  or  presi- . 
dents  of  the  Babylonian  schools,  who  first  appear 
in  589.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  sixth  to  tbe 
eighth  century,  the  Masora  was  developed  in  Pal- 
estine (at  Tiberias)  ;  and  besides  a  collection  of 
the  earlier  haggadas  (e.g.  Berethith  rahha).  inde- 
pendent commentaries  were  likewise  executed,  as 
the  Pesikta.  the  Pirke  of  EUezer  (700),  etc.  See 
MiDRASH;  Hagoada. 

In  the  fifth  period  (from  740  to  1040),  the 
Arabs,  energetic,  brilliant,  and  victorious  in  lite- 
rature as  in  war.  had  appropriated  to  them- 
selves the  learning  of  Hindus,  Persians,  and 
Greeks,  and  thus  stimulated  the  Oriental  Jews, 
among  whpm  now  sprang  up  physicians,  astron- 
omers, grammarians,  commentators,  and  chron- 
iclers. Religious  and  historical  haggadas,  books 
of  morality,  and  expositions  of  the  Talmud 
iicre  likewise  composed.     The   oldest   Talmudie 


compends  belong  to  the  age  of  Anan  (wrca  760), 
the  earliest  writer  of  this  Karaite  Jews.  The 
oldest  prayer-book  was  drawn  up  about  880,  and 
the  first  Tahnudic  dictionary  about  900.  The 
most  illustrious  geonim  of  a  later  time  were 
Baadia  (died  942),  equally  famous  as  a  commen- 
tator and  translator  of  Scripture  into  Arabic,  a 
doctor  of  law,  a  grammarian,  philosopher,  and 
poet;  Sherira  (died  998),  and  his  son  Hai  (died 
1038),  who  was  the  author,  among  other  works, 
of  a  dictionary.  From  Palestine  came  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Masora  and  of  the  vowel  system; 
numerous  midrashim,t)xB  hagiographical  targums, 
and  the  first  writings  on  theological  cosmogony 
were  also  executed  there.  From  the  ninth  to  the 
eleventh  century  Kairwan  and  Fez,  in  Africa, 
produced  several  celebrated  Jewish  doctors  and 
authors.  Learned  rabbins  are  likewise  found  in 
Italy  after  the  eighth  century — e.g.  Julius  in 
Pavia,  etc.  Bari  and  Otranto  were  at  this  time 
the  great  seats  of  Jewish  learning  in  Italy.  After 
the  suppression  of  the  Babylonian  academies 
(1040)  Spain  and  Egypt  became  chief  seats  of 
Jewish  literature.  To  this  period  belong  the  old- 
est Hebrew  codices,  which  go  back  to  the  ninth 
century.  Hebrew  rhyme  is  a  product  of  the 
eighth,  and  modem  Hebrew  prosody  of  the  tenth 
century. 

The  sixth  period  (from  1040  to  1204)  is  the 
most  splendid  era  of  Jewish  medisval  literature. 
The  Spanish  Jews  busied  themselves  about  the- 
ology, exegetics,  grammar,  poetry,  the  science  of 
law,  astronomy,  mathematics,  philosophy,  rheto- 
lic,  and  medicine.  They  wrote  sermons  and 
ethical  and  historical  works.  The  languages  em- 
ployed were  Arabic,  rabbinical  Hebrew,  and  an- 
cient or  classical  Hebrew.  We  can  only  mention 
here  the  great  doctor,  Samuel  Halevi  (died 
1055),  and  the  renowned  Maimonddes,  whose 
death  closes  this  epoch.  The  literature  of  the 
French  rabbins  was  more  national  in  its  char- 
acter, and  kept  more  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
the  halacha  and  haggada.  In  Languedoc,  which 
combined  the  literary  characteristics  of  France 
and  Spain,  there  were  celebrated  Jewish  acad- 
emies at  Lunel,  Xarbonne,  and  Ntmes,  and  we 
find  Talmudists,  such  as  Berchia  Halevi,  Abra- 
ham ben  David,  etc.  The  fame  of  the  Talmudists 
of  Germany,  especially  those  of  Mainz  and 
Regensburg,  was  very  great.  Among  the  most 
illustrious  Jewish  writers  of  this  period  belong- 
ing to  that  country  are  Simeon,  tbe  compiler  of 
the  Midrashic  collection  known  As  the  Yalkut, 
Joseph  Kara,  and  Petahya.  Only  a  few  names 
belong  to  Greece  and  Asia ;  still  the  Karaite  Jew.* 
had  a  very  able  writer  in  Juda  Hadassi  (1148). 

The  swcnth  period  (from  1204  to  1402)  bears 
manifest  traces  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
Maimonides.  Literary  activity  showed  itself 
partly  in  tbe  sphere  of  theologieo-exegetic  phil- 
osophy, partly  in  the  elaboration  of  the  national 
law.  With  the  growth  of  a  religious  mysticism 
there  also  sprang  up  a  war  of  opinions  between 
Talmudists.  Philosophers,  and  Cabbalists.'  The 
most  celebrated  Jews  of  this  period  lived  in 
Spain,  later  in  Portugal,  Provence,  and  Italy. 
To  Spain  belongs  (in  the  thirteenth  century)  the 
poet  Jehuda  al-Hanzi,  etc.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury a  decline  is  noticeable.  Books  written  in 
Hebrew  were  printed  at  Ixar  in  .Aragnn  (1485), 
at  Zamora  (1487).  and  at  Lisbon  (1489). 
During  this  epoch  the  chief  ornaments  of  Jew- 
ish   literature    in    Languedoc    were    Moses    ben 
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Abrabam,  David  Kimcfai,  Jemham,  Farissol, 
Isaac  Natban,  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  Concord- 
ance. ■  lu  Italy,  Jewish  scholars  employed  them- 
selves with  the  translation  of  Arabic  aud  Latin 
works.  Works  of  an  lesthetic  character  were  writ- 
ten by  Inimanuel  ben  Solomon,  the  author  of  the 
first  Hebrew  sonnets ;  and  by  Moses  de  Rieti  ( bom 
1389),  who  wrote  a  Hebrew  imitation  of  the 
IMvina  Commedia.  It  was  here  that  the  first 
Hebrew  books  were  printed,  at  Eeggio,  1475; 
rieve  di  Sacctk,  1475;  Mantua,  1476;  Ferrara, 
1477.  In  France  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
collectors  of  the  Tosapbot,  Moses  de  Coucy,  and 
Jehiel  ben  Joseph.  Germany  produced  a  multi- 
tude of  writers  on  the  law,  such  as  Eleazar 
Halevi,  Meyer  of  Rothenburg,  Asher,  Isserlin, 
Lippmann.  Most  of  the  extuit  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts belong  to  this  period;  but  a  great  part 
of  medixval  Jewish  literature  lies  still  unprinted 
in  the  libraries  of  Europe. 

The  eighth  period  (1492  to  1755)  is  not 
narked  by  much  creative  or  spiritual  forco 
among  the  Jews.  In  Italy  and  the  East  (1492), 
in  Germany  and  Poland  (1550),  in  Holland 
(1620),  Jewish  scholars  worked  printing  presses, 
■while  numerous  authors  wrote  in  Hebrew,  Latin, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and  Judeo-German. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  theologians,  philoso- 
phers, jurists,  historians,  mathematicians,  poets, 
c-ommentators,  lexicographers,  prammarians,  etc., 
of  this  period  were  Isaac  Abrabanel,  Elia  Miah- 
rahi,  I.  Arama,  J.  Habib,  Elics  Levita.  Obadiah 
Sforno,  Joseph  Cohen,  Gedalia  ibn  Yabya,  Sal. 
Usque,  Asaria  de  Rossi,  David  de  Pomis,  David 
Gans,  Isaac  Troki,  I.  Luria,  J.  Caro,  M.  Alshech, 
M.  Jaf^,  J.  Heller,  I.  Aboab,  Manasseh  ben  Israel, 
David  Conforte,  Leo  de  Modena,  B.  Musuphla,  J. 
F.ybesehUtz,  D.  Oppenheimer,  J.  Emden,  M.  C. 
Luzzatto,  and  otliers. 

The  ninth  period  extends  from  1755  to  the 
present  time.  Encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  the 
•eighteenth  century,  Moses  Mendelssohn  opened, 
to  his  coreligionists,  a  new  era,  which,  as  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  first  manifested  itself  in  the  na- 
tional literature.  Its  character,  contents,  ex- 
pression, and  even  its  phraseology,  were  changed. 
Poetry,  language,  philology,  criticism,  education, 
history,  and  literature  have  been  earnestly  cul- 
tivated. Among  the  illustrious  names  of  the 
early  part  of  this  period  may  be  mentioned  Eze- 
kiel  Landau,  Elijah  Wilna,  J.  Berlin.  Mendels- 
sohn, Maimon,  Bendavid,  Beer,  Euehel.  Benzebh, 
S.  Dubno;  but  the  real  foimdation  for  the  work 
of  the  modern  critical  school  was  laid  by  L. 
Zunz,  whose  Gottcsdicnstliche  Vortriioe  der  Juden 
(Berlin.  1832:  2d  ed.,  Frankfort,  1802)  brought 
light  for  the  first  time  into  the  history  of  the 
Midrashic  literature;  and  whose  works  on  the 
religious  poetry  of  the  Jews  have  served  as  a 
basis  for  all  later  scholars.  He  was  ably  sec- 
onded by  S.  L.  Rapoport,  N.  Kroehmal,  AI.  Jost, 
S.  D.  Luzzatto,  and  M.  Steinschneider.  Among 
those  who  have  continued  the  work  done  by  Zunz 
n)ay  be  mentioned  A.  Geiger.  L.  Dukea,  M.  Sachs, 
S.  Munk,  Reggio.  Z.  Frankel,  L.  Low,  H.  Graetz, 
D.  Rosin,  M.  Joel,  A.  Jellinek.  .T.  Derenbourg,  S. 
Bnber,  M.  Kayserling,  M.  Gllderaann.  D.  Kauf- 
piann,  A.  Neubauer,  A.  Berliner,  D.  Chowlson, 
A.  Harkavy,  S.  Schechter,  and  Isidor  Loeb. 

.-\  great  influence  has  also  been  exerted  by  the 
journals  and  periodicals  which  in  part  are  de- 
voted to  purely  literary  questions,  in  part  treat 
of  religious  and  practical  affairs.     One  of  the 


first  of  these  waa  the  Meaawf  (CoOeetor)  pub- 
lished by  the  circle  which  gathered  around  Men- 
delssohn. L.  Philippson  in  Bonn,  A.  Geiger  in 
Berlin,  Szanto  in  Vienna,  Lehmann  in  Mainz, 
I'urst  in  Leipzig,  and  1.  M.  Wise  in  Cincinnati, 
were  among  the  pioneers  in  modem  Jewish  joor- 
nalism.  They  have  been  followed  by  a  host  of 
others.  The  leading  periodical^  are  Z.  Frankel's 
ilonatsschrift  fiir  die  Oeachichte  der  Juden 
(Breslau,  1851  sqq. )  ;  ilonatsschrift  fiir  die 
Wissenachaft  des  ,/udenthums  (Berlin,  1883 
eqq.)  :  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives  (Paris,  1871) 
sqq. )  ;  and  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  ( Lon- 
don,  1838  sqq.). 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe  which  does  not 
count  Jews  among  the  foremost  representatives 
of  its  intellectual  progress.  In  Germany,  some 
01  the  greatest  professors  at  the  universities  and 
academies  have  been  Jews.  The  list  includes  the 
names  of  Gans,  Benary,  Weil,  Benfey,  Stahl, 
Derenboui^,  Valentin,  Lazarus,  Herz,  Steinthal, 
and  Bartb.  To  these  may  be  added  BrSal,  Oppert, 
H.  Weil,  and  H.  Derenbourg  in  France,  Sylvester 
in  England,  G.  Brandes  in  Denmark,  and  D.  H. 
Mailer  in  Austria.  Conspicuous  in  literature  and 
the  various  fine  arts  are  the  names  of  Heinrich 
Heine,  Ludwig  Biirne.  Riiliel  l>evin  ( Vamliagen), 
Berthold  Auerbach,  Marcus  Herz.  Jules  Janin, 
Israel  Zangwill,  Mark  Antokolski,  James  Darme- 
steter,  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Halfvy, 
Meyerbeer,  Moscheles,  Joachim,  Rubinstein, 
Wieniawski,  Grisi,  Costa,  Rachel,  Dawison,  Des- 
soir,  Bernhardt. 

Bibliogbapht.  For  anthropological  aad  ethno-  - 
graphical  information,  the  following  works  may 
be  mentioned,  some  of-  which  also  contain  valu- 
able material  upon  other  topics:  the  general 
works  of  Brinton,  Lombroeo.  and  Ripley;  Fligier, 
"Zur  Anthropologic  der  Semiten,"  in  the  Mit- 
teilungen  der  anthropologischen  tiesellachaft  in 
Wien  for  1880;  Andree,  Zur  Volkakunde  der 
Juden  (Bielefeld,  1881):  Blechmann,  Ein  Bei- 
trag  sur  Anthropologie  der  7«<i<?n  (Dorpat.  1882)  ; 
Wolf,  Die  Juden  (Vienna.  1883)  :  Goldstein,  "In- 
troduction a  retude  anthropologique  des  Juife," 
in  the  Revue  d'nnthropologie  for  1885:  Jacobs,  « 
"On  the  Racial  Characteristics  of  Modem  Jews," 
and  'The  Comparative  Distribution  of  .Jewish 
Ability."  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute  for  1886;  id..  Studies  in  Jewish  Statis- 
tics (London,  1891);  Alslwrg,  Rassenmiachung 
im  Judentum  (Berlin,  1891)  ;  Luschan.  "Die 
anthropologische  Stellung  der  .Juden,"  in  the 
Correspondenzblatt  der  deutschen  anthropolo- 
gischen Oesellschaft  for  1892;  Jacques.  "Types 
juifs,"  in  the  Revue  des  itudes  juives  for  1893; 
Meyer,  Entstehung  des  Judentums  (Halle,  1896). 
For  Hebrew  history  and  religion  and  the  post- 
biblical  period  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  histories  of  Stade.  Kittel.  Guthe.  Cora- 
ill,  Wellhausen,  Renan,  Piepenbring.  and  Kent 
represent  modern  scholarship.  For  the  general 
history  of  the  .Jews,  but  chiefly  for  the  period 
after  A.D.  70.  the  most  comprehensive  work  is 
Graetz,  Oeschichte  der  Juden  von  den  altesten 
Zeiten  his  ouf  die  Oegenwart  (11  vols.,  Berlin, 
1854-75;  abridged  English  edition,  5  vols.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1873).  Other  general  histories  are 
Ewald,  Oeachichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  to  the  time 
of  Bar  Cochba  (7  vols.,  3d  ed..  GSttingen.  1864- 
78;  Ene.  trans.,  5  toIs..  London.  1869-74)  ;  Mil- 
Iran,  The  History  of  the  Jews  (3  vols.,  4th  ed., 
London,  1866).     There  are  briefer  histories  by 
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JoBt,  G«igeT,  and  Casael.    Useful  compends  are 
Keinach,  UUtoire  des  laraditea,  with  tables  and 
bibliogrspky    (2d   ed.,    Paris,    1902),  and   Lady 
Magnus,  Outlines  of  Jewish  History   (Philadel- 
phia,  1S90).     The  best  sketches  are  by  James 
i[tarme»teter.  Coup  d'oril  sur  I'histoire  du  peupU 
juif  (Paris,  1881;  Eng.  trans,  in  Selected  Ussays 
of  James  Darmcsteter,  Boston,  1895),  and  Dub- 
now,   Die  jiidische   Geschiehte    (Berlin,    1898). 
Consult   aUo   the    Hebrew   arehttOlogies  of   No- 
wack  and  B^nzinger ;   Stanley,  Lectures  on  the 
History    of    the    Jevoish    Church    (New    York, 
1864-76)  ;    Goldziher,  Der  Uythos   hei   den  He- 
Iraem    (Leipzig,    1876)  ;   Hommel,  Die  Semtten 
und  ihre  Bedeutung  fur  KuUurgeschichte  (Leip- 
ri",    1881);    id.,    Die    vorsemitischen    Kulturen 
inAegypten  und   Babylonien    (Leipzig,    1882)  ; 
Kenan    Le  judaiame  comme  race  et  commc  reli- 
gion (Paris,  1883)  ;  SchUrer,  History  of  the  Jew- 
ish People  m  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ   (trans., 
Kew  York,  1885-91)  ;  Montefiore,  Lectures  ok  the 
Origin  and  Oroicth  of  Religion  as  Illustrated  by 
the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews   (Hibbert 
Lectures.  Ix)nd6n,  1893)  ;  Leroy-Beaulieu.  Israel 
Chez  les  nations  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1893;  trans.,  ^ew 
York,   1895)  ;   Edersheim,  History  of  the  Jewtsh 
i'ation    (London,    1896);    Barton,   A    Sketch   of 
S(mi'ic  Origins  (Xew  York,  1902).    For  special 
periods  and  places  the  works  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous.    The  following  may  be  mentioned:  De- 
lenbourg.  Essai  sur  I'htstoire  et  la  geographic  de 
Ut  Palestine  (Paris,  1867) ;  B^darride,  Les  Juifs 
en  Franee,  en  Italie  et  en  Espagne  (3d  ed.,  Pans, 
1867)  ;  Lindo,  History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  (London,  1848)  ;  Gfldemann,  Geschiehte 
des  Erziehungswcsens  und  der  Cultur  der  abend- 
lindischen    juden     (Vienna,    5    vols.,    1873-91); 
Wertheimcr.  Geschiehte  der  Juden  in  Oesterretch 
(Leipzig,    1842);    Goldschmidt,    Geschiehte  der 
Juden  in  England  (part  i.,  Berlin.  188G)  :  Sche- 
-rer  Beitrage  zur  Geschiehte  des  Judenrechtet  im 
mitelaltrr,    vol.    i.    (Leipzig.    1901).      For   the 
United  States  the  publications  of  the  American 
Jewish  Historical  Society  may  be  consulted,  and 
for  Germanv  those  of  the  GcsclUchaft  fur  die 
Geschiehte   der   Juden   in   DetttscMand.      Anti- 
Semitism  has  produced  a  voluminous  literature. 
A  bibliography  to  1885  will  be  found  in  Jacobs, 
The  Jewish  Question  (London,  1885)  ;  the  Mit- 
teilunpen  aus  dem  Verein  nur  Abirehr  des  Anti- 
scmitiamtu    (weekly,    Beriin,    1891    sqq.)    is    a 
etntemporary  history  of  the  movement.    Consult, 
for  the  anti-Jewish  side:  Rohling,  Der  Talmud- 
jude    (Monster,    1871);    Von    Hartmann,    Das 
Judentmm  in  GeqenuMrt  und  Zukunft    (Leipzig, 
1885-    Von    Treiteehke,    Bin    Wort   iiber    unser 
Judentum     (Berlin,    1880)  :    Stacker.    Das    mo- 
deme  Judentum    (Berlin,   1880)  ;   Drumont.   La 
trance  /nice   (Paris.  1886);   Burton,  The  Jew. 
the  Gypsy,  and  el-Jslam  (New  York,  1898).     In 
defense   of   the   Jews:    Leroy-Beaulieu,    Les  doc- 
trine* de  haine  (Paris,  1902)  ;  Momm.sen.  Auc\ 
e»«  Wort  iiber  unser  Judentum   (Berlin.  1880)  ; 
Franz    Delitzsch.    Schachmatt    den    BlutUlgnem 
Rohling  und  Justus    (Eriangen,   1883)  :   Lazan, 
Contre' rantisHnitisme  (Paris.  1896).     For  Jew- 
ish   literature,   consult:    Steinschneider,   Jewish 
Literature    (London.    1857)  ;    Zunz.    Die    syna- 
fogale  Poe^ie  des  Mittelalters  (Berlin,  1855-59), 
which  combines  with  the  treatment  of  the  poetry 
a  history  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the 
other  writings  of  Zunz  are  also  of  much  value; 
Karpelcs,     Geschiehte    der     jiidischen     Littera- 


tur  (Berlin,  1886) ;  id.,  Jeunsh  Literature  and 
Other  Essays  (Philadelphia,  1896)  ;  Deutsch,  Thft 
Talmud  (Philadelphia,  1895)  ;  Arstne  Darmc- 
steter, The  Talmud  (Philadelphia,  1897);  Abra- 
hams, Chapters  on  Jewish  Literature  (Philadel- 
phia, 1899)  ;  Lazarus,  The  Ethics  of  Judaism. 
English  translation  by  Henrietta  Szold  (Phila- 
delphia, 1900 ) .  The  American  Jewish  Year  Book, 
edited  by  (3yrus  Adler  (Philadelphia,  1899  sqq.), 
gives  much  valuable  information,  and  the  great 
Jeurish  Encyclopaedia  (vols,  i.-iii..  New  York, 
1901-02)  is  a  monumental  work. 

JEWS,  EXCHEQCEB  or  THE.  In  early  English 
history,  the  Jews  did  not  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  body  politic,  but  constituted  a  special  sta- 
tus, dependent  directly  upon  the  Oown,  and  sub- 
ject to  any  restrictions  and  exactions  the  King 
might  impose  upon  them.  In  1194  proctors  or 
judges  were  appointed  to  deal  with  cases  in  which 
Jews  were  concerned.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
these  officials  presided  over  the  exchequer  cham- 
ber set  apart  for  Jewish  revenue  and  accounts, 
and  were  sometimes  known  as  'justiciars  deputed 
to  the  charge  of  the  Jews,'  sometimes  as  'justi- 
ciars of  the  exchequer  of  the  Jewry.'  In  their  ju- 
dicial capacity  these  officials  tried  offenses  in 
which  non-Jews  would  have  had  to  appear  before 
the  King's  ordinary  justices;  they  also  decided 
civil  suits  between  Jews,  or  between  Jews  on  the 
one  hand  and  Christians  on  the  other.  As  fiscal 
officials,  they  presided  over  the;  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber of  the  Jews,  and  saw  that  all  claims  which 
the  King  had  against  Jews,  or  arising  out  of 
transactions  in  which  Jews  were  involved,  were 
presented  and  enforced.  They  provided  the  sheriff 
of  each  county  with  lists  of  the  sums  which  he 
was  expected  to  collect  from  the  Jews ;  they  kept 
records  of  royal  claims  on  the  Jews  and  their 
debtors,  and  administered  property  that  came 
into  the  King's  hands  on  account  of  the  Jews. 
In  the  first  instance  the  Jewish  revenue  was 
paid  into  the  great  exchequer,  whence  it  was 
transferred  to  the  exchequer  of  the  Jews,  to  be 
kept  until  the  King  needed  it.  The  institution 
disappeared  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  under 
Edward  I. 

JEWSTJUBY,  Geralwne  Endsor  (1812-80). 
.\n  English  novelist.  She  was  born  at  Meashara, 
DerbTshire,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  Manches- 
ter merchant.  Slie  was  left  motherless  at  an 
early  age.  and  was  educated  by  her  sister  Maria 
Jane  (afterwards  Mrs.  Fletcher),  a  popular  au- 
thor. An  earlv  acquaintance  wiih  Tliomas  Car- 
lyle  and  his  wife,  and  other  literary  and  artistire 
celebrities  helped  to  develop  her  powers,  and  her 
first  novel,  Zoe,  the  History  of  Ttro  Lives  (1845), 
was  the  forerunner  of  a  succession  of  works, 
which  include  The  Half  Sisters  (1848)  ;  Marian 
■Withers  (1851);  The  Histortf  of  an  Adopted 
Child  (18.52)  ;  Angelo,  or  the  Pine  Forest  in  the 
Alps  (1855):  Constance  Herbert  (1855);  The 
f!orroics  of  Gentility  (18.56);  and  Right  or 
Wrong  (1859). 

JEWSBTHRY,  Mabia  Jank  (1800.33).  An 
English  poet  and  prose  writer,  bom  at  Measham, 
Derbyshire.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  began  to 
write  poetry  for  the  newspapers  of  Manchester, 
where  she  lived.  Her  first  prose  work,  Phantas- 
viotrnria,  or  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character,  was 
published  in  Leeds  (1824).  It  was  followed  by 
Letters  to  the  Young  ( 1828)  ;  Lays  of  Leisure 
Hours  (1829)  ;  The  Three  Histories :— of  an  En- 
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thtuiatt,  a  Nonchalant,  and  a  Realiat  (1830). 
She  married  the  Rev.  William  K.  Fletcher 
(1832),  chaplain  to  the  East 'India  Company, 
and  died  of  cholera  in  a  little  more  than  a  year 
after  she  had  gone  with  him  to  India. 

JEWS-HABP  {Jew  +  harp,  in  allusion  to 
the  use  of  the  harp,  as  David's  harp,  among  the 
Jews).  A  simple  musical  instrument,  made  of 
metal.  It  is  held  between  the  teeth,  and  the 
sound  is  produced  by  the  inhaling  and 
ejecting  of  the  air  from  the  lungs,  while  at 
the  same  time  an  elastic  tongue  or  spring,  which 
is  fixed  in  the.  middle  of  the  frame,  is  set  into 
vibration  by  being  twitched  b^  the  finger.  It  is 
an  old  invention,  being  mentioned  by  Pr&torius 
in  bis  Orgahoffraphia  (1619)  under  the  name  of 
rrembalum. 

JEWS  MAIJiOW.    An  annual  pot-herb.    See 

COBCHOBUB. 

JEWS  THOBN.  A  spiny  Old  World  shrub 
which  bears  an  edible  fruit.    See  Jujube. 

jJsxirOBE,  jt-pOr'.  Another  spelling  for  the 
name  of  a  native  State  of  India,  and  its  capital. 
See  Jaipub. 

JEZEBEL  (Heb.  'Izehel).  The  daughter  of 
Ethbaal,  King  of  Tyre,  and  wife  of  Ahab,  King 
of  Israel.  Ahab's  marriage  with  a  Tyriaii  prin- 
cess (I.  Kings  xvi.  31)  was  a  political  de- 
vice to  insure  the  alliance  with  T^re.  With 
the  princess,  and  no  doubt  as  a  symbol  of 
the  alliance,  the  Baal-worship  of  Tyre,  which 
probably  was  very  similar  to  the  Baal  cult  in 
t'nlestiuc  that  had  already  become  assimilated 
with  the  Yahweh-worship,  was  introduced.  To 
a  later  age,  the  act  of  Ahab  in  marrying  a 
'Cnnaanitish'  woman  appeared  as  a  heinous 
offense,  and  accordingly  both  Ahab  and  Jezebel 
are  represented  in  Kings  and  Chronicles  in  the 
most  unfavorable  light.  In  Ahab's  reign  a  strong 
movement  led  by  Elijah  (q.v.)  against  the 
Canaanitish  admixtures  in  the  Yahweh-worship 
set  in,  and  Jezebel  appears  to  have  been. one  of 
the  strongest  and  bitterest  opponents  of  Elijah. 
Hence,  the  later  biblical  writers  cannot  find 
enough  to  say  against  her.  She  is  represented 
as  cruel,  intent  upon  exterminating  the  prophets 
of  Yahweh,  and  is  made  responsible  for  the  mur- 
der of  Naboth  (q.v.).  She  survived  her  husband 
for  fourteen  years,  and  was  murdered  ( II.  Kings 
ix.  30-37)  by  Jehu  (q.v.)  at  the  time  that  he 
seized  the  throne  of  the  northern  kingdom 
(c.840  B.C.).     See  Ahab. 

JEZI'BAH  (Heb.  sffer  yefirSh),  or  Book  of 
Creation.  One  of  the  chief  cabalistic  books  of 
the  Jews,  containing  a  mystical  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  universe.    See  Cabbala. 

JEZBEEIj,  jfz'r^-el  (Heb.  t/hrc'el,  God  sows). 
A  town  of  ancient  Palestine  in  the  territory  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  18).  Near  by  was  fought 
the  battle  in  which  Saul  fell  (I.  Sam.  xxix. 
1  sqq.).  The  town  contained  a  pnlaoe,  which 
was  the  residcnco  of  .\hab  and  Jezebel  (I.  Kings 
xviii.  45-46;  II.  Kings  ix.  30).  After  their  time 
it  was  deserted.  In  the  time  of  Eusobius  and 
Jerome  it  was  known  under  the  names  Esdraela 
ond  Stradela,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades 
we  meet  with  it  as  Parvum  Gerinum.  The 
modern  Arabic  name  of  the  place  is  Zerin;  it 
contains  only  slight  ruins,  of  little  interest. 

JHAVSI,  jan'sft.  A  border  city  of  the  native 
State   of    Gwalioi',    Northwest   India,    60    miles 


northeast  of  Qwalior  city  (Map:  India,  C  3). 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  from  18  to  30  feet 
high,  6  to  12  feet  thick,  and  4Vi  miles  in 
circuit.  The  town  is  important  as  the  central 
junction  of  four  lines  of  the  Indian  Midland 
railway  system,  and  has  important  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  interests.  Population,  in 
1891,  63,799;  in  1901,  65,288.  The  formidable 
fort  on  an  elevated  rock,  commanding  the  city 
and  surrounding  country,  belongs  to  the  British 
Government. — Jhanbi  Naoabad,  with  the  civil 
station  and  military  cantonment  (population, 
3000),  adjoins  the  city,  and  is  the  capital  of  the 
British  District  of  Jhansi  in  the  Allahabad  di- 
vision. Northwest  Provinces.  The  European  gar- 
rison was  massacred  during  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
and  Jhansi  was  only  recovered  the  following  year 
after  a  siege  of  twelve  days,  and  a  considerable 
loss  of  life. 

JHELAM,  je^tkm,  or  JHEIiTTM.  The  an- 
cient Hydaspes,  the  westernmost  of  the  five 
rivers  of  the  Punjab,  India.  Its  source  is  at 
Vemag  in  Kashmir,  12  miles  east  of  Shahabad, 
where  it  issues  from  an  octagonal  tank  in  a 
garden,  fed  by  springs  from  the  Bunihal  Pass 
in  the  Western  Himalayas  (Map:  India,  B  2). 
Its  course  is  northwest  past  Islamabad  and 
Srinagar  to  the  Wulur  Lake,  whence  it  flows 
southwest  through  the  Barambula  Pass  and  again 
northwest  to  Mazufurubad.  Here  it  bends  di- 
rectly southward  and  forms  the  boundary  of 
Kashmir  and  the  Punjab  to  Jhelam,  where  it 
assumes  a  .  southwestern  trend,  and  continuing 
past  Jalalpur,  Pind  Dadan  Khan,  Bhera,  Shah- 
pur,  and  Shahiwal,  joins  the  Chenaib  below  Kadir- 
pur  after  a  course  of  490  miles.  It  is  navigable 
by  river  craft  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 
and  abounds  in  fish.  On  its  banks  Alexander  the 
Great  built  a  war  fleet  and  fought  a  battle  with 
Poms. 

JHEBIKO,  ya'ring,  Rudolf  voir  (1818-92). 
A  German  jurist,  bom  in  Aurich  and  educated 
at  Heidelberg,  Slunich,  GOttingen,  and  Berlin. 
Trained  in  the  historical  school,  he  forsook  it 
only  to  the  extent  of  aiming  to  show  the 
psychological  development  of  law  by  examples 
drawn  from  the  national  character  of  the  Romans. 
To  this  common-sense  mediation  between  the  two 
opposed  legal  schools  he  owes  his  rank  as  one  of 
the  foremost  jurists  of  the  latter  half  of  his 
century.  Besides  his  great  work,  which  was 
uncompleted,  Geist  des  romischen  Itechts  auf  den 
verschiedenen  Btufen  seiner  Entwicklung  (1852- 
65),  he  wrote:  CMlrechtsfiiUe  ohne  Entschei- 
dungen  (9th  ed.  1901);  Die  Jurisprudenz  de» 
iSglichen  Lebens  (11th  ed.  1897)  ;  Der  Kampf 
urns  Recht  (14th  ed.  1900)  ;  Dcr  Ziceck  im  Reeht 
(3d  ed.  1893)  ;  Scherz  und  Ernst  in  der  Jurii- 
prudcnz  (8th  ed.  1900)  ;  and  the  posthumous 
Enttncklungsgeschichle  des  romischen  Rechts  and 
Vorgeschichtc  der  Indocuropaer  (1894).  Jhering 
became  instructor  at  Berlin  (1843),  and  profess- 
or at  Basel  ( 1846) ,  Rostock  (1846) ,  Kiel  ( 1849) , 
Giessen  (1852),  Vienna  (1868),  and  GSttingen 
(1872).  Consult  Merkel,  R.  von  Jhering  (Jena, 
1893). 

JIB  (from  Dan.  gibbe,  Swed.  gippa,  Dutch 
gijpen,  to  turn  suddenly,  jibe).  A  triangular  sail 
which  sets  on  the  jibstaji.  a  rope  extending  from 
the  jib-boom  or  extremity  of  the  bowsprit  to 
the  foretopmast-head.  Nearly  all  sailing  vessels 
larger  than  a  catboat  have  jibs,  the  exceptions 
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being  mostly  vessels  with  a  lateen  rig.  The  for- 
ward and  upper  side  of  a  jib  lies  along  the 
stay,  to  which  it  is  secured  by  hanks  or  travelers, 
and  is  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  vary- 
ing from  30  to  GO  degrees.  The  after  edge  or 
leech  is  more  nearly  vertical,  and  the  foot  is 
almost  horizontal.  The  jib  serves  to  balance  the 
eflect  of  the  after  sails  and  l^eep  the  ship's 
head  from  coming  up  to  the  wind.  The  jib-boom 
i»  a  spar  projecting  from  the  bow  of  a  vessel  over 
which  the  jib  is  set.  In  large  sailing  ships  the 
jib-boom  projects  through  a  hole  in  the  bowsprit- 
cap,  and  its  inner  end  or  heel  is  secured  on  top 
of  the  bowsprit.  Sometimes  there  is  a  flying- 
jib  boom,  a  light  spar  lying  partly  on  the  jib- 
boom,  to  which  it  is  secured,  and  projecting  be- 
yond it  to  give  a  lead  to  the  flying- jib  and  fore- 
royal  stays.  The  flying  jib  is  a  sail  similar  to  the 
jib,  but  smaller,  and  is  set  on  the  flying-jib 
stay.  The  jib-foresail  is  the  forestaysail  of  a 
sloop.  The  jib-guy  is  a  rope  giving  lateral  sup- 
port to  the  jib-boom.  It  leads  from  the  head  of 
the  latter  to  the  end  of  the  whisker-boom  and 
then  to  the  forecastle  rail.  When  two  sails  are 
set  between  the  foretopmast-staysail  and  jib  they 
are  called  inner  and  outer  jibs. 

The  jib  netting  is  a  network  with  meshes  4 
to  6  inches  across,  which  is  placed  under  the  jib- 
boom  and  seized  to  the  whisker-booms  and  jib- 
guys.  It  serves  to  keep  the  jib  from  hanging 
down  into  the  water  when  hauled  down,  and 
is  a  safeguard  to  the  men  furling  it  in  heavy 
weather.  The  jib-stay  is  a  rope  forming  part  of 
the  standard  rigging  of  a  ship  and  serves  to  set 
the  jib  upon.  It  leads  from  the  foretopmast- 
head  to  a  sheave  or  hole  in  the  outer  end  of  the 
jib-boom,  thence  under  a  cleat  on  the  dolphin- 
striker  and  in  to  the  bow.  The  flying-jib  stay  is  a 
rope  similar  to  the  jib-stay,  but  leading  from  the 
foretopgallant-mast-head  to  the  end  of  the  fljdng- 
jib  boom,  thence  to  the  dolphin-striker  and  to 
the  bow.  The  jib- topsail  is  a  light  sail  on  the 
topmast-stay  of  a  small  schooner  or  sloop.  See 
Saiu 

JIBE.  To  shift  over  a  boom-mainsail  or 
spanker  when  the  wind  is  aft,  or  nearly  aft,  so 
that  the  wind  will  fill  it  on  the  other  side. 
When  the  sail  is  a  large  one  the  sudden  change 
of  the  wind  pressure  from  one  side  to  the  other 
usually  causes  the  vessel  to  heel  over  at  a  con- 
siderable angle,  and  if  the  operation  is  carelessly 
done  in  a  strong  breeze  the  vessel  may  capsize. 
The  operation  of  wearing  in  a  small  fore-and-aft 
ripped  vessel  is  usually  called  jibing,  on  account 
of  the  jibing  of  the  mainsail.  Jibing  the  spanker 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  as  it  is  usually  taken  in 
when  the  wind  is  very  far  abaft  the  beam. 

JTB<yA,  or  JIB<KYA.  A  native  name  in 
Brazil  for  a  boa — more  particularly,  on  the  Ama- 
zon, the  thick-necked  boa.    See  Boa. 

JICABHiLA,  ne'kft-r§nyA.  A  tribe  of  Atha- 
pav^an  stock  formerly  occupying  the  mountain 
country  about  the  heads  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
Pecos,  and  Canadian  rivers,  whence  they  some- 
times descended  into  the  plains,  btit  now  restrict- 
ed to  a  reservation  on  the  northern  border  of 
Xew  Mexico,  west  of  the  main  divide.  Their 
ancient  alliances  were  usually  with  the  T'te,  as 
against  the  plains  tribes  and  the  Navajo,  and 
although  they  are  sometimes  classed  with  the 
Ajmche,  froni  the  similarity  of  language,  they 
bave  never  had,  so  far  as  known,  any  political 


connection  with  that  tribe.  They  were  formerly 
very  troublesome,  by  reason  of  their  predatory 
habits;  but  are  now  completely  subjected,  al- 
though still  retaining  their  primitive  character- 
istics to  a  high  degree.  They  number  now  about 
800,  and  are  constantly  decreasing.  Their  popu- 
lar name  is  supposed  to  be  of  Spanish  origin,  a 
diminutive  of  jicara,  a  basket-tray,  their  women 
being  expert  basket-weavers ;  they  call  themselves 
simply  dlni,  'people,'  a  variant  of  the  term  in 
use  among  all  the  Athapascan  tribes. 

JlCnr,  yS'chta.     A  town  of  Bohemia.     See 

GiTSCHIN. 

JIiyDAB.,  or  JEDDAH  (Ar.  Juddah).  The 
most  important  trading  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  situ- 
ated on  the  coast  of  the  Hejaz,  Arabia,  about 
GO  miles  west  of  Mecca  (Map:  Asia,  C  6).  It 
is  a  well-built,  prosperous-looking  place,  with 
wide  streets  and  fine  buildings,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Governor's  residence,  the  custom-house, 
the  mosques,  and  the  fort.  The  climate  is  exceed- 
ingly hot,  and  the  water-supply  defective.  Jid- 
dah  was  formerly  the  trading  centre  between 
Arabia  and  Africa,  and  its  annual  commerce 
amounted  to  about  $4,600,000.  At  present  the 
city  is  more  important  as  a  landing-place  for  pil- 
grims to  Mecca  than  a  trading  centre,  though  it 
is  still  the  chief  market  for  pearls,  mother-of- 
pearl,  black  coral,  coffee,  balsam,  aromatic  herbs, 
horses  and, donkeys,  and  a  depot  for  Oriental 
carpets  and  other  goods.  Two  lines  of  steamers 
connect  it  with  Suez,  and  the  Suez-Aden  boats 
touch  here.  In  1897,  240  steamers  and  580  sail- 
ing vessels  entered  the  port.  More  than  50,000 
pilgrims  pass  through  the  city  yearly.  During 
the  Wahhabite  wars  Jiddah  was  taken  by  the 
Egyptians.  Since  1840  it  has  belonged  to  Turkey. 
On  .luna  15,  1838,  Christian  missionaries  were 
murdered  in  the  city,  and  a  month  later  it  was 
besieged  for  three  days  by  an  English  man-of-war. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  30,000,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly heterogeneous. 

JIO,  or  QIOtTE,  zh*g  (OF.,  Fr.  gigue,  jig, 
OSp.,  Olt.  giga,  fiddle,  from  MHG.  gfge,  Ger. 
Oeige,  Icel.  gigja,  fiddle).  The  name  of  a  short 
piece  of  music  much  in  vogue  in  olden  times,  of  a 
joyful  and  lively  character,  and  in  }  or  | ;  also 
in  compound  time  (|,  },  etc.)  ;  used  formerly 
as  a  dance  tune.  It  consists  of  two  parts  of 
eight  bars  each,  and  the  shortest  notes  are 
quavers.  When  it  became  a  regular  part  of  th« 
suite  (q.v.)  its  dimensions  were  extended.  It 
was  customary  to  close  all  suites  or  partitas  with 
a  gigue.  The  dnnce  is  rapid  and  irregular,  and 
although  originally  a  form  of  country  dance,  has 
been  modified  by  its  introduction  into  various 
countries  until  scarcely  anything  of  its  early 
character  remains. 

JIGOEK  (corruption  of  chigoe,  the  native 
name),  or  Redbuo.    See  Chiooe  (2). 

JIOS.  Mechanical  devices  for  the  separation 
of  ore  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  particles. 
The  essential  features  of  the  apparatus  are  a  box 
with  a  perforated  bottom,  and  fitted  with  a  hori- 
zontal sieve  upon  which  the  ore  or  other  material 
is  placed.  When  water  is  allowed  to  enter  in  a 
pulsating  stream  through  the  perforations  of 
the  box,  the  ore  is  suspended  temporarily,  but 
begins  to  fall  when  the  current  subsides.  As  the 
particles  tend  to  overcome  the  lifting  action  of 
the  water  in  the  order  of  their  specific  gravity. 
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a  separation  is  effected  between  the  heavier  and 
lighter  materials.    See  Obe-Dbesbiks. 

JIM  CBOW.  A  negro  song  (1835)  produced 
by  T.  D.  Rice  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  at  the 
Adelphi  in  London.  It  attained  great  popularity, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  negro 
minstrel  songs. 

JIKENES,  Hd-m&'nfts.    See  Xiuenes. 

JimckTU'EZ  ARAirSA,  Hfi-ma'n&th  4-ran'd4, 
Job£  (1837 — ).  A  Spanish  painter  and  illustra- 
tor, born  at  Seville,  where  he  studied  art  under 
Cano.  He  worked  at  Rome  from  1872  to 
1875,  and  then  returned  to  Seville.  Among  his 
more  important  works  are:  "Figaro's  Shop" 
(1875);  "A  Sermon  in  the  Courtyard  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Seville"  (1870);  "A  Mishap  at  a 
Bull  Fight"  (1880)  ;  "The  Bibliophiles"  (1880)  ; 
"An  Afternoon  at  Seville"  (1881);  "Veterans 
of  the  First  Republic"  (1884)  ;  "News  from  the 
Seat  of  War"  (1885);  "Chess  Players;"  and 
"Hospital  Scenes."  He  painted  in  oil  and  aqua- 
relle, and  his  work  was  marked  by  fresh  color- 
ing. His  illustrations,  especially  those  in  pen 
and  ink  for  the  poems  of  De  Arce  and  many  in 
Paris  IlluBtri  and  /vo  Revue  Illustri,  are  well 
known  both  in  France  and  Spain. — His  brother, 
Luia  Jimenez  (1846 — ),  also  a  genre  painter, 
spent  many  years  in  Italy,  and  in  1875  estab- 
lished himself  in  Paris.  Among  his  better-known 
works  are:  "Drummers  of  the  Republic"  (1877)  ; 
"A  Patio  in  Seville"  (1878)  ;  "Music  at  the  Inn" 
(1878);  "Waiting  for  the  Cardinal"  (1882); 
and  "The  Old  Bachelor"   (1885). 

JIM^ITEZ  DE  KADA,  dft  ril'DA,  Rodbigo 
(c.l  170-1247).  A  Spanish  historian,  born  prob- 
ably in  Navarre.  He  wa^  educated  in  Paris, 
entered  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  in  1208.  Afterwards  he  was 
made  cardinal.  He  wrote  at  the  bidding  of  Saint 
Ferdinand  of  Castile  his  HUtoria  Gothica,  which 
he  himself  translated  into  Castilian  as  tlie  His- 
toria  de  los  Oodoa  (c.l241).  It  covers  the  time 
from  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  to  the  year  1243. 
Other  works  by  him  include  the  Fuero  Juxgo 
( Forum  Judicum ) ,  a  code  of  laws  introduced  by 
Ferdinand. 

JIMinr  TENIfO  ( Sinico- Japanese,  'Jimmu 
the  Emperor').  The  first  ruler  of  .In pan,  and  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  line  of  mikados  that  has 
continued  to  the  present  time,  Mutsu-hito,  the 
Mikado  now  on  the  throne,  being  the  hundred 
and  twenty-first,  or,  according  to  some,  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty-third.  He  was  said  to  have 
been  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree  of  Ten-sho 
Dai-jin,  or  Amaterixsu,  the  sun-goddess.  His 
reipn  is  said  to  have  bepin  in  the  year  B.C.  600, 
and  to  have  ended  in  n.c.  581,  after  having  con- 
quered all  his  enemies  in  the  south  and  west,  and 
established  his  throne  in  Yamato,  the  region  in 
which  the  city  of  Kioto  is  now  situated.  There 
he  married  a  lady  named  Hime-tatara-isuzu-hime- 
no-mikoto,  daughter  of  one  of  the  rulers  of  the 
country.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of 
137.  His  burial-place  is  situated  on  an  isolated 
hill  on  the  northeast  side  of  Mount  Unebi.  in 
Yamato.  His  anniversary  is  February  llth, 
when  salutes  are  fired  in  his  honor.  The  era  of 
Jimmu  Tenno  is  that  from  which  the  Japanese 
reckon.  If  he  ever  existed,  he  was  probably  one 
of  the  early— or  perhaps  the  earliest — invaders 


of  Japan,  entering  the  country  from  the  Bonth- 
west. 

JIBCSOS'  WEED.  A  weed  of  the  nightshade 
family.    See  STBAMomuM. 

JINQAIj  (Hind,  jang&l,  Marathi  jejdl,  swivel- 
gun).  A  long,  heavy  musket  or  small  gun,  using 
a  ball  weighing  a  quarter  of  a  pound  or  more, 
formerly  much  used  in  China  and  Korea,  and 
still  employed  to  some  extent.  It  is  supported 
when  tieing  aimed  by  an  iron  crutch  pivoted,  about 
the  middle  of  the  barrel.  It  is  usually  breech- 
loading,  and  fitted  to  be  charged  by  a  separate 
brass  chamber  inserted  into  the  bore  and  held  in 
place  by  a  wedge-shaped  key. 

JUTGLE,  Alfred.  In  Dickens's  Pickwick 
Papers,  an  impostor,  calling  himself  Charles 
Fitz  Marshall,  who  foists  himself  upon  the  trav- 
eling members  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  He  is  an 
itinerant  actor,  with  ingratiating  manners  and  a 
smooth  tongue,  and  after  playing  various  tricks 
upon  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  companions,  gets  into 
jail,  whence  he  is  taken  by  Mr.  Pickwick. 

JINOLE-SHELL.  A  species  of  Anoniia,  a 
bivalve  shell  related  to  the  oyster,  in  which  the 
upper  valve  is  convex,  smooth  or  rough,  while  the 
lower  valve  is  concave,  with  a  deep  rounded  notch 
in  front  of  the  cartilage  process;  the  animal  is 
anchored  by  a  plug  passing  through  the  notch  in 
the  lower  valve.  It  lives  attached  to  oysters  and 
other  shells,  and  these  are  modified  so  as  to 
acquire  the  irregular  form  of  the  surface  on 
which  they  rest.  One  species  lives  on  the  coast 
of  Northeastern  America;  but  the  jingle-shell 
proper  is  a  larger  golden-yellow  species  from  the 
tropics. 

JUTGOISK  (from  jingo,  perhaps  a  corruption 
of  Saint  Oingulphus,  or  a  corruption  of  Basque 
Jinkoa,  Jainkoa,  Jeinkoa,  contracted  from  Jaun- 
goicoa,  Jangoicoa,  lord  of  the  high,  God).  A 
term  coined  from  the  ancient  slang  expression  "by 
Jingo,'  owing  to  an  incident  of  British  politics 
in  1877,  when  England  was  tmdecided  whether 
to  interfere  forcibly  in  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey.  The  Liberals,  led  by  Gladstone, 
were  in  favor  of  leaving  Turkey  to  itself,  while 
the  Conservatives,  under  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the 
Premier,  were  determined  to  protect  Turkey 
from  Russia.  During  the  winter  of  1877-78  the 
excitement  in  London  became  intense,  and  wher- 
ever the  fighting  spirit  prevailed  it  freely  found 
vent  in  a  doggerel  first  sung  at  a  music  hall: 

••  We  don't  want  to  fl^ht,  bat  by  Jingo,  if  we  do, 
We've  got  tlieghips.wo'vegot  the  men,  we've gotthe  money 
too." 

'Jingo!'  shouted  with  a  significant  emphasis,  was 
derisively  cast  as  a  nickname  at  the  warlike 
party.  "The  term,  corresponding  to  'spread  eagle- 
ism'  in  America  and  chauvinisme  in  France,  has 
ever  since  been  applied  to  the  warlike  advocates 
of  British  Imperial  sway,  and  has  been  taken 
up  with  the  same  meaning  in  the  United  States. 
JIIfOO-KSOO,  jlng'6  ko'gft  ( Sinico- Japanese, 
Jingo  the  Empress) .  A  legendary  ruler  of  Japan, 
named  Okinaga-Tarashi-Hime.  wife  of  Chiu-ai, 
the  fourteenth  Mikado  (a.d.  101-200).  A  rebel- 
lion having  broken  out  in  Kiushiu,  he  set  out 
to  suppress  it,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  then 
with  child.  He  died  iq  camp,  a  fact  which  she 
suppressed,  and  having  appointed  a  general  to 
continue  the  war  there,  she  assumed  the  regencj', 
assembled  another  great  army,  and  fitted  out  a 
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4Mt  to  invade  Korea.  She  led  the  expedition 
in  person,  and  so  formidable  was  the  armada  that 
the  King  of  Shiraki  became  terror-stricken  on  its 
approach  and  immediately  submitted,  swearing 
to  pay  tribute  to  Japan  forever.  The  lungs  of 
Koma  and  Kudara  also  submitted  on  the  same 
terms;  and,  laden  with  gifts  and  bringing  many 
hostages,  the  warlike  Regent  returned  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  three  years  to  Japan  and  gave 
birth  to  a  child,  who  afterwards  became  Ojen 
Tenno,  the  fifteenth  Mikado,  and  later  was  can- 
onized as  Hachiman,  the  god  of  war.  As  Regent 
his  mother  ruled  Japan  until  a.d.  270.  She  is 
worshiped  to  this  day  under  the  name  of  Kashi 
Dai  Miojin.  On  her  legendary  conquest  of  Korea 
are  based  the  traditional  claims  of  Japan  upon 
that  country. 

TZXiaAkAs,  He'nA-gft-rfin',  or  OINIOA- 
BAN.  a  town  of  the  Province  of  Western  .Ne- 
gros,  Philippines,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Island  of  Negros,  28  miles  south  of  Bnc6lod 
(Map:  Philippine  Islands,  G  9).  Population, 
in  1898,  13,620. 

JTNH'  ( .\r.,  from  janna,  to  be  veiled,  be  dark) , 
often  written  Genu.  Supernatural  beings  of 
Arabic  folk-lore  and  religion.  Mohammed  be- 
lieved in  their  existence,  and  the  seventy-second 
sura  of  the  Koran  is  named  after  them.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  Prophet  recognized  five  or- 
ders of  such  creatures.  They  are  both  male  and 
female ;  eat,  drink,  and  propagate  their  kind,  and 
die,  though  they  generally  live  very  long.  Some 
are  good,  some  bad;  some  are  Mohammedans, 
some  infidels.  They  were  created  two  thousand 
years  before  Adam  of  smokeless  fire,  and  in  the 
early  time  were  ruled  by  a  race  of  kings  each 
named  Solomon.  Their  home  is  the  mountains 
called  Kaf,  supposed  to  encompass  the  earth; 
but  they  haunt  all  sorts  of  places,  rivers,  ruined 
buildings,  ovens,  baths,  etc.  They  are  in  the  sea, 
on  land,  and  in  the  air.  They  assume  what  form 
they  choose,  and  appear  to  men  as  dogs,  cats, 
serpents,  and  in  other  animal  forms,  as  human 
beings,  and  in  the  whirlwinds,  dust-clouds,  and 
the  like.  They  are  the  authors  of  many  of  the 
ills  to  which  men  are  subject,  but  also  confer 
benefits,  and,  in  general,  whatever  the  mind  of 
the  untutored  cannot  conceive  of  as  done  by 
human  means  is  ascribed  to  them.  It  was  they 
who  built  the  pyramids.  Solomon,  son  of  David, 
acquired  great  power  over  them,  and  innumerable 
stones  are  told  of  the  great  things  he  accom- 
plished with  their  help.  They  are  identical  with 
the  spirits  and  demons  that  play  so  large  a  part 
in  the  religious  literature  of  the' Babylonians  and 
Assyrians.  Consult:  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Atsyria,  chap.  xvi.  (Boston,  1808)  ; 
Fofwey.  La  magie  a»*i/rienne,  chap.  ii.  (Paris, 
1902)  :  and.  for  the  Arabian  demons.  Lane,  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians  ( Lon- 
don, 1837)  ;  id..  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
notra   (Tyondon,  1833-40). 

JUT-STKI-SHA,  jIn-rlk'i-shA  (Sinico- Jap- 
anese, man-power  vehicle).  A  light  two-wheeled 
hooded  carriage,  much  resembling  a  miniature 
hansom  cab  without  the  driver's  seat  at  the 
back.  It  is  drawn  by  a  man,  however,  instead 
of  a  horse.  Near  the  outer  end  of  the  shafts  is 
a  cross-piece  used  by  the  runner  in  pulling  the 
earriikge.  With  a  cord  attached  to  the  cross- 
bar, one  or  two  or  more  out-runners  can  assist 
vben  extra  speed  is  needed  or  the  burden  is  espe- 


cially heavy,  though  ordinarily  the  jin-riki-sha. 
is  almost  wholly  a  single  or  double  passenger 
vehicle  only.  The  hiki,  or  puller,  is  not  usually 
troubled  with  very  much  clothing  in  summer 
time.  He  can  go  at  a  great  pace  for  long  dis- 
tances, frequently  from  30  to  40  miles  a  day,  ar- 
riving at  bis  destination  apparently  as  fresh  as 
when  he  started.  An  American  Baptist  mission- 
ary named  Goble  claimed  the  invention  of  the 
jin-riki-sha,  in  1869;  but  Takayama  Kosuka  of 
Tokio  was  the  first  to  obtain  Government  per- 
mission to  run  the  new  vehicles,  early  in  the 
same  year,  and  another  Japanese  improved  the 
rude  oripinnl  by  supplying  springs  and  design- 
ing the  hood  or  calash  top,  adding  wheel-guards. 
Then  followed  a  period  of  lavish  decoration.  The 
change  from  the  kago,  or  palanquin,  was  easily 
made,  the  bearers  becoming  piillers.  At  present 
the  decoration  is  very  simple,  generally  confined 
to  the  family  crest  or  to  a  single  symbol.  The 
jin-riki-sha  has  been  introduced  into  several 
Asiatic  countries,  and  in  India  is  vulgarly  called 
'rickshaw,'  and  has  even  found  a  place  in  litera- 
ture. Useful  applications  of  this  vehicle  have 
been  made  in  the  army. 

JIRAbeK,  yfra-shfik,  Alois  (1851—).  A 
Bohemian  historical  novelist,  born  at  Hronov. 
In  1888  he  became  professor  in  a  gymnasium  at 
Prague.  His  novels,  covering  Bohemian  history 
from  the  earliest  times,  include:  Nvvolnice,  on 
the  heathen  period;  a  trilogy  ilczi  proudy,  on 
the  times  of  Huss;  and  Maryla  and  Vei  ^icfc 
sluibach,  dealing  with  the  period  after  Huss. 
His  collected  works,  including  several  dramas, 
were  published  at  Prague   (1899  sqq.). 

.JIBE^K,  ye'rft-chek,  Hebmeneqild  (1827 
—  ) .  A  Bohemian  writer  on  Slavic  law,  bom  at 
Hohenmauth,  in  Bohemia,  and  educated  at 
Prague.  He  became  an  ofiicial  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Education  when  he  was  twenty- 
seven.  His  earliest  literary  activity  was  in  the 
field  of  fiction,  and  he  published  a  collection 
of  tales,  Novely,  in  1853.  His  writings  on  Slavic 
history,  law,  and  literature  include:  Veber  Eigen- 
tumsverletzungen  und  deren  Renhtsfolgen  naeh 
dem  nlthohmixchen  Beohte  (1855);  Die  Echt- 
heit  der  Koniginhofer  Handschrift  (18G2.  with 
hisbrother  Josef)  ;  in  Bohemion.a  work  on  Slavic 
law  up  to  the  thirteenth  century  (186.1-73),  and 
a  collection  of  Slavic  folk  laws  (1880)  ;  Codrx 
Juris  liohemici  (1867-98)  ;  AntiqvcE  Boemim  Top- 
ographia  Bistorica  (1892)  ;  and  Unser  Reich  vor 
2000  Jahren  (1893),  continued  by  Vnser  Reich 
zur  Zeit  der  Geburt  Christi  ( 1896) . 

JIBECEK,  Josef  (1825-88).  A  Bohemian 
educator,  scholar,  and  critic,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  at  Hohenmauth,  and  educated  at 
Prague.  In  1871  he  was  made  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Hohenwart's  Onbinot,  from  which 
he  was  forced  by  German  opposition.  His  earlier 
literary  work  was  mainly  eduentionnl,  including 
the  valuable  manual  Anthotogie  z  XH rratury  frskf 
( 1858-61 ) .  Besides  his  work  in  Old  Czech  gram- 
mar, and  an  essay  written  together  with  his 
brother.  Hermenegild  Jirecek,  entitled  Hie  Echt- 
heit  der  Koniginhofer  Handschrift  (1862),  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  his  vahiable  reprints  from 
Bohemian  literature,  including  works  of  Koldin 
(1870)  and  Dalimil's  chronicles  (1878);  of  the 
two  histories  of  literature,  general  anil  encyclo- 
ptedic,  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
RuLoivlk  dcfinim  literatury  ccski  (1874-75),  his 
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most  important  work,  and  the  other  dealing  with 
Bohemian  hymnology,  Dijiny  drkevniho  haanictvi 
ceskiho  (1878)  i  ot  his  contributions  to  Slovnik 
naudny,  the  Uobeniian  encyclopaedia;  and  of  his 
edition  of  the  collected  works  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Paul  SafaUk  (q.v.).  Consult  Helfert,  Jo- 
seph Jireiek  (Vienna,  1890). 

JISEdEK,  Josef  Konstantin  (1854—).  A 
Bohemian  writer  on  Slavic  history,  son  of  Josef 
Jirecek.  He  was  born  in  Vienna,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Prague;  was  appointed  docent  of  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Prague,  and  after 
traveling  in  the  south  Slavic  countries  was  made 
secretary  (1879)  and  chief  (1881)  of  the  Bul- 
^rian  Ministry  of  Education.  He  returned  to 
Prague  in  1884,  to  teach  universal  history  in 
the  Bohemian  University,  and  in  1893  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Slavic  history  at  Vienna. 
His  works,  mostly  on  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  in- 
clude: Qesohichte  der  Bulgaren  (1876;  also  in 
Czech  and  Russian)  ;  in  Bulgarian,  a  bibliography 
of  that  literature  (1872)  ;  Die  Beerttraaae  von 
Belgrad  nach  Konsiantinopel  (1877)  ;  Die  Han- 
delsstraasen  und  Bergxperke  von  Serbien  und 
Bosnien  im  Mittelalter  (1879);  and  Die  Ro- 
manen  in  den  Stadten  Dalmatiens  loahrend  des 
Mittelaltera   (1901  sqq.). 

JIB6k,  h^-rdn'.  A  town  of  the  Department  of 
Santander,  Colombia,  on  the  Rio  de  Oro,  six  miles 
southwest  of  Bucaramanga.  There  are  gold 
washings  in  the  river.  There  is  trade  in  tobacco, 
hats,  and  cattle.  It  was  founded  in  1631.  Popu- 
lation estimated  at  10,000. 

JITOMIB,  zh«-td'm*r.  A  city  of  Russia.  See 
Zhitomib. 

JltTJTTTSU.  A  form  of  wrestling  practiced 
in  Japan.     See  Wrestlixq. 

JIVAB6,  zh6-va'rA.  An  important  confed- 
eracy or  gi-oup  of  tribes  apparently  constituting 
a  distinct  stock,  scattered  in  the  forests  along 
the  Marafion  (.Amazon),  chiefly  on  the  north 
or  Ecuador  side,  about  the  confluence  of  the 
Pastaza  and  Santiago.  They  are  a  vigorous,' 
wild,  and  warlike  people,  but  at  the  same  time 
honorable  and  faithful,  and  were  never  subjugat- 
ed by  the  Incas  (see  QuiciiiA),  and  only  tem- 
porarily brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Span- 
iards, whom  they  expelled  in  a  general  revolt  in 
1599.  Their  general  appearance  indicates  muscu- 
lar strength  and  activity  and  quick  intelligence. 
They  live  in  well-built  wooden  houses,  with  plat- 
form beds  instead  of  hammocks;  cultivate  com, 
beans,  and  bananas,  and  weave  cotton  cloth. 
They  use  the  blowgun,  bow,  lance,  and  shield, 
nnd  wear  their  hair  long  and  flowing,  with  head- 
dresses of  bright  feathers.  Their  ordinary  dress 
is  a  shirt  without  sleeves  and  a  pair  of  short 
trousers:  biit  in  war  they  are  stripped  nnd  paint- 
ed. They  arc  noted  for  preserving  the  dried 
heads  of  enemies  slain  in  battle,  and  for  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  a  strong  emetic  every  morning  as 
a  preparation  for  the  day's  work.  They  have 
developed  a  system  of  signaling  by  means  of  large 
drums  kept  in  every  village,  by  which  the  ap- 
proach and  strength  of  an  enemy  can  be  made 
known,  or  the  warriors  called  to  battle. 

JO.  A  pathetic  character  in  Dickens's  Bleak 
Bouse.  He  is  a  little  London  outcast,  who  is 
driven  from  one  place  to  another  and  at  last 
dies  of  want. 


JO'AB  (Heb.  Y6ih,  Yahweh  is  father).  Son 
of  Zeruiah  and  nephew  of  King  David,  as  well 
as  commander  of  David's  army  ( II.  Sam.  ii.  13 ; 
I.  Chron.  xi.  6).  He  performed  valuable  services 
for  David,  his  chief  achievements  being  the 
overthrow  of  the  army  of  Saul's  son,  Ishbosheth, 
led  by  Abner  (II.  Sam.  ii.  12-31);  his  wars 
against  the  Ammonites  (ib.  xi.,  xii.  26-31)  ;  and 
his  overthrow  of  the  conspiracy  of  Absalom  (ib. 
ch.  xviii. ) .  For  killing  Absalom  contrary  to  or- 
ders David  deposed  him  in  favor  of  Amasa  (ib., 
xix.  14),  and  soon  after  he  treacherously  slew  hid 
rival  (ib.,  xx.  8-10).  At  the  close  of  David's  life 
Joab  joined  Adonijah  in  his  attempt  to  secure 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  was  executed 
by  Solomon's  order  after  David's  death  ( I.  Kings 
ii.  28-34). 

JOACHIM,  yo'A-K«m,  Joseph  (1831—).  A 
distinguished  Hungarian  violinist.  He  was  bom 
at  Kittsee,  near  Pressburg,  Hungary,  of  Jewish 
parents.  His  father  was  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  but  discovered  his  son's  musical  pro- 
clivities, and  at  the  age  of  five  years  placed  bitn 
under  Szervaczinsky,  the  celebrated  concertmeia- 
ter  of  Budapest.  After  two  years'  study  he 
made  his  first  public  appearance  playing  dueta 
with  his  master,  after  which  he  studied  under 
Buhm  at  Vienna.  In  1841  he  was  a  pupil  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory  stjidying  counterpoint  «mder 
Hauptmann,  and  in  1843,  when  only  twelve  years 
of  age,  distinguished  himself  at  a  concert  of  Ma- 
dame Viardot-Garcia  in  Leipzig.  In  the  spring  of 
1844  he  visited  England,  where  he  was  enthusi- 
astically received,  returning  to  Leipzig  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  to  play  at  one  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  concerts.  Adopting  the  advice  of  his 
friends  David  and  Mendelssohn,  he  determined  to 
continue  his  studies  at  Leipzig.  He  made  visits 
to  England  at  intervals  until  1862,  after  which 
his  appearance  in  London  became  an  annual 
event.  He  was  appointed  conccrtmeister  in  1849 
of  the  orchestra  at  Weimar  during  the  regime  of 
Liszt,  whose  views  were  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  his  own  ideals  that  a  disagreement  was  in- 
evitable. He  left  Weimar  in  1854  to  accept 
the  post  of  concert  conductor  and  solo  violin- 
ist at  the  Court  of  Hanover,  where  he  married 
Amalie  Weiss,  a  well-known  contralto  singer. 
In  1868  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  Hochschule 
filr  ausUbende  Tonkunst.  His  most  important 
work  is  the  Hungarian  Concerto  in  D  minor.  His 
other  compositions  include  overtures  and  inci- 
dental music  to  various  plays;  several  marches 
nnd  trios;  ballads,  and  various  forms  of  chamber 
music.  His  most  salient  characteristics  as  a 
player  are  reflected  in  the  general  character  of  his 
written  work,  which  is  marked  by  sincerity, 
depth,  and  tenderness.  It  was  as  a  quartet 
player,  however,  that  his  intellectual  superiority 
over  contemporary  violinists  was  most  marked: 
his  quartet  party  consisting  of  himself,  as  first 
violin;  De  .Ahna,  second  violin;  Hnusmann, 
'cello,  and  Wirth,  viola,  have  never  been  excelled. 
As  a  soloist  he  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  king 
of  violinists.  He  is  best  known  as  the  greatest 
master  of  style,  repose,  and  tone  of  his  day  and 
generation. 

JOACHIH  FBEDEBICK  (1546-1608).  A 
German  bishop  and  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  son 
of  the  Elector  .John  George.  He  was  made  Bishop 
of  Brandenburg  and  Havclberg,  and  Archbishop 
of  Magdeburg.  In  1570  he  married,  and  so  for- 
feited  his   archiepiscopal   seat    in   the  German 
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.  Diet.  In  1598  he  succeeded  to  the  electorate,  and 
made  his  son,  Christian  William,  Bishop  of 
Magdeburg.  He  founded  the  Joachimsthal  Gym- 
nasium of  Berlin. 

JOACHUE  (ji/A-kIm)  OF  FLOIIIS  (c.ll45- 
C.1202).  A  monk  of  the  twelfth  century,  rever- 
enced as  a  prophet  by  many  in  his  own  time,  and 
for  two  centuries  later.  He  was  bom  at  Celico 
near  Cosenza,  Calabria,  about  1145,  became  a 
Cistercian  monk,  and  in  1177  ia  mentioned  as 
Abbot  of  Coraca.  After  some  years  he  re- 
signed and  betook  himself  to  the  wilderness  near 
Cosenza  for  study.  There  he  founded  a  mon- 
astery, San  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  25  miles  east  of 
Cosenza,  and  a  new  Order  (Ordo  Florensis).  His 
Order  was  absorbed  by  the  Cistercians  in  1505. 
Joachim  divided  all  time  into  three  dispen- 
sations :  ( I )  that  of  the  Father  from  the 
creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ;  (2)  that  of 
the  Son,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  1260;  (3) 
that  of  the  Spirit,  from  1260  to  the  end.  His 
three  principal  writings  are:  Liber  Concordiai 
A'otH  ac  VeterU  Tesiamenti  (printed  at  Venice, 
1519);  Psalterium  Decern  Chordarum  (1527); 
Expositio  Apocalypsis  ( 1527) .  Some  of  his  opin- 
ions were  condemned  by  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1215.  In  1254  a  Minorite,  Gherardino,  of  Bor^, 
San  Donnino.  who  considered  Joachim's  works  m- 
spired,  brought  them  out  with  an  introduction,  in 
which  he  described  them  as  the  "Everlasting  Gos- 
pel" {Evangelium  ceteme).  He  made  a  sen- 
sation, and  led  to  their  condemnation  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  on  31  propositions  taken  from  his 
introduction  and  the  writings  of  Joachim.  Pope 
Alexander  IV.  in  1253  examined  by  commission 
these  alleged  heretical  statements,  with  the  re- 
sult that  Gherardino  was  censured,  but  Joachim 
was  not.  Consult:  Dollinger,  Fables  Respecting 
the  Popes  of  the  Middle  Age»  (Eng.  trans..  New 
York,  1872)  ;  Schneider,  Joachim  und  die  Apok- 
alyptikcr  des  Uittelalters  (Dillingen,  1873)  ; 
Haupt.  Zur  Qeschichte  des  joachimismus  (Go- 
tha.  1885). 

JOACHHC,  Order  of  Saint.  A  secular  Order 
founded  in  1755  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfcid  and  other  nobles,  and  originally  called 
the  Order  of  Jonathan.  The  device  of  the  Order 
was :  Deo,  Principi,  Legi.  Its  objects  were  benevo- 
lent. It  had  three  classes,  and  its  membership 
was  restricted  to  the  nobility.  The  Order  disap- 
peared about  1840. 

JOACHIlfSTHAZ,,  yd'&-K«ms-t&l'.  An  an- 
cient town  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  situated  in  the 
Erigebirge  at  an  elevation  of  2365  feet,  12  miles 
north  of  Karlsbad  (Map:  Austria,  CI).  It  has 
a  fine  modem  church  and  a  sixteenth-century 
Rathaus  with  a  library.  In  the  vicinity  lie  the 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Freudenstein,  the  former 
seat  of  the  counts  of  Schlick.  In  ancient  times 
Joachimsthal  was  famous  for  its  silver-mines, 
and  the  Joachimsthaler,  coined  from  native  silver 
bv  the  counts  of  Schlick  after  1517,  had  a  very 
wide  circulation.  The  name  was  subsequently 
abbreviated  to  the  modem  German  thaler.  (See 
DOLL.VR.)  The  present  silver  output  is  little  more 
than  nominal.  Uranium,  bismuth,  and  nickel 
are  also  produced  in  small  quantities.  Among 
the  manufactures  are  gloves,  paper,  lace,  and 
tobacco  and  cigars.  Population,  in  1890,  7046; 
in  1900,  7378. 

JOAN,  jA-Sn'  or  jOn,  Pope.  The  name  of  a 
•apposed    female   occupant   of   the   Papal   chair 


following  Leo  IV.  (died  855)  and  preceding  Bene- 
dict III.  (died  858).  The  story  represents  her 
as  bom  in  Germany  of  English  parentage.  As- 
suming the  dress  and  character  of  a  man,  she 
went  to  Athens,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  under 
the  name  of  Johannes  Anglicus  ('John  of  Eng- 
land') she  is  alleged  to  have  gained  distinction 
as  a  scholar,  entered  holy  orders,  and  risen 
through  various  gradations  to  the  Papal  sov- 
ereignty itself.  The  story  goes  on  that  she  was 
seized  with  the  pains  of  childbirth  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  public  procession  and  died  in  delivery. 
The  story  of  a  female  pope  is  told  by  a  French 
Dominican,  Steven  of  Bourbon  (died,  c.1261),  in 
his  work  upon  the  Seven  Oifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  is  thought  to  have  copied  from  an  earlier 
Dominican,  John  of  Mailly.  A  third  Dominican, 
Martin  Polonus  or  Martin  of  Troppau  (died 
1278),  helped  to  spread  the  story.  Its  unhistoric 
character  was  iirst  shown  by  the  French  Calvin- 
ist  David  Blondel  {Eclaircissement  de  la  question 
si  une  femme  a  it6  assise  au  siige  papal  de 
Rome,  Amsterdam,  1647 ;  De  Joanna  Papissa, 
ib.,  1657),  and  is  now  universally  admitted.  Con- 
sult: Wensing,  Over  de  Pansin  Johanna  (The 
Hague,  1845) ;  DSllinger,  Fables  Respecting  the 
Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Eng.  trans..  New 
York,  1872)  ;  Rholdes,  Pope  Joan  (Eng.  trans., 
London,  1886). 

TOANES  VICENTE,  Hd-a'nfts  v4-than'tA 
(1523-79).  A  Spanish  religious  and  portrait 
painter,  whose  real  name  was  Vicente  Juan 
Macip,  founder  of  the  school  of  Valencia.  His 
early  masters  are  unknown,  but  the  resemblance 
of  his  paintings,  especially  the  "Holy  Families," 
to  Raphael's  shows  that  he  must  have  studied 
under  the  latter's  followers  at  Rome.  He  ia 
called  by  his  countrymen  the  Spanish  Raphael. 
Nevertheless,  his  pictures  contain  elements  of 
individuality,  his  types  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
being  essentially  Spanish  in  their  expression  of 
tenderness  and  of  ardent  mysticism,  typical  of 
his  own  sincere  piety.  Joanes  settled  at  Valen- 
cia, where  he  founded  an  important  school,  but 
was  also  employed  in  other  cities  of  Spain.  His 
chief  religious  paintings  are:  "The  Baptism  of 
Christ,"  "Conversion  of  Paul,"  and  "A  Holy 
Family,"  in  the  Cathedral  of  Valencia;  "A  Last 
Supper,"  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Nicholas,  Va- 
lencia; and  six  pictures  from  the  "Life  of  Saint 
Stephen,"  in  the  Prado  Museum.  He  also  painted 
some  excellent  portraits  in  a  style  resembling 
that  of  Bronzino,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
those  of  Luis  de  Castelvi,  in  the  Prado;  Arch- 
bishop Tomas  de  Villanueva  and  Juan  de  Ri- 
bera  in  the  Cathedral  of  Valencia. 

JOAN'NA,  Queen  of  Castile  (14791554).  She 
wsis  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of 
Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile.  She  married 
Philip,  son  of  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  and  by  the 
death  of  her  brother  and  her  elder  sister  and  the 
latter's  infant  son,  she  became  heiress  to  the 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  On  the  death  of 
Isabella,  in  1504,  Joanna  and  Philip  became 
Qiieen  and  King  of  Castile.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband  (1506)  she  became  insane  and  passed 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  Castle  of  Tordesillas. 
Her  son  Charles  became  King  of  Spain  in  1510 
and  Holy  Roman  Emperor  as  Charles  V.  in  1519. 
Her  younger  son,  Ferdinand,  became  Roman  Em- 
peror in  1556. 
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TOAHVA  I.  (c.1327-82).  Queen  of  Naples 
from  1343  to  1382,  and  Countess  of  Provence. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Cahi- 
bria,  and  of  Marie  of  Valois,  and  became  Queen 
on  the  defith  of  her  grandfather,  Robert  the 
Wise.  She  was  already  married  to  her  cousiu 
Andrew,  brother  of  Louis  the  Great,  King  of 
Hungary.  This  marriage  had  been  made  when 
they  were  mere  children,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
rival  claims  to  the  throne  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  House  of  Anjou.  By  the  will  of  Robert, 
Joanna  was  proclaimed  his  heiress;  Andrew  was 
to  be  only  co-regent  and  Duice  of  Calabria.  More- 
over, Joanna  was  to  become  Queen  only  when 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  This  will  was  unsatis- 
factory to  all  parties.  Joanna  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing herself  crowned  at  once  by  the  authority  of 
the  Pope;  by  the  influence  of  Louis  the  Great, 
Andrew  was  also  crowned.  In  1346  the  latter 
was  murdered  by  conspirators,  who,  it  was  gen- 
erally believed,  were  instigated  by  Joanna.  Louis 
of  Hungary  declared  war  to  avenge  his  brother's 
murder.  In  1346  Joanna  married  Louis  of  Taran- 
to,  but  both  were  soon  driven  out  by  Louis  the 
Great,  who  captured  Naples  and  had  himself 
crowned  King.  He  was  soon  compelled  to  return 
home,  as  his  army  was  decimated  by  the  plague. 
In  the  meantime  Joanna  and  her  husband  had 
taken  refuge  with  the  Pope  at  Avignon.  They 
secured  money  by  selling  to  the  latter  Avignon, 
which  was  a  fief  held  by  Joanna.  They  returned 
to  Naples  and  drove  out  the  Hungarian  garri- 
w-ns.  Louis  the  Great  made  another  expedition 
in  which  he  was  at  first  successful.  Then  he 
met  with  reverses  which  led  to  a  treaty  suspend- 
ing hostilities  on  condition  that  Joanna  should 
be  tried  for  the  murder  of  Andrew,  and  if  found 
guilty  should  forfeit  the  kingdom  to  Louis.  She 
was  adjudged  innocent,  in  1352,  by  the  Papal 
Court,  and  she  and  Louis  of  Taranto  were 
crowned.  The  latter  died  in  1362,  and  Joanna 
married,  about  a  year  later,  James  of  Aragon, 
titular  King  of  Majorca.  She  allowed  him  no 
share  iu  the  government,  and  he  spent  his  life  in 

Suest  of  adventure,  generally  outside  the  King- 
om  of  Naples.  After  he  died,  in  1375,  Joanna 
married  Otho  of  Brunswick,  a  condottiere,  who 
received  the  title  of  Prince  of  Taranto.  When 
Urban  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  were  elected  to  the 
Papacy  bv  the  rival  factions  of  cardinals  (1378) 
Joanna  favored  the  latter.  Urban  thereupon 
crowned  Charles  of  Durazzo  King  of  Naples, 
which  lie  claimed  to  control  as  a  Papal  fief. 
Charles,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Joanna,  had  been 
named  by  her  as  her  successor  before  her  last 
marriage.  Later  she  had  changed  her  will  and 
named  as  her  heir  Louis  of  Anjou,  brotlier  of 
Charles  V.,  King  of  France.  Charles  of  Durazzo, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Pope  and  of  Louis  the  Great, 
succeeded  in  capturing  Joanna  and  had  her  put 
to  death.  May  22,  1332.  She  had  three  children 
who  died  in  infancy.  Joanna  was  a  wise  ruler, 
capable,  and  generous.  Her  court  was  renowned 
for  its  magnificence.  Consult:  Battaglia,  Gio- 
vanno  prima,  reqina  di  Xapoli  (Padua,  1835)  ; 
Horvftth,  Geschichte  Vngams  (2d  ed.,  German 
trans.,  Budapest.  1870)  ;  Szalay,  Qeschichte  TJn- 
gams,  vol.  ii.  (Budapest,  1869). 

JOANNA  n.  (1.171-1435).  Queen  of  Naples 
from  1414  to  1435.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Charles  III.,  of  Durazzo,  and  was  the  successor 
of  her  brother  Ladislas.  Her  first  husband  was 
William  of  Austria,  her  second  Jacques  de  Bour- 


bon, Count  of  La  Marche.  She  was  of  a  very  dis- 
solute character,  and  her  government  was  dis- 
turbed  by  constant  feuds  and  insurrections.  Her 
second  husband  at  one  time  imprisoned  her,  only 
to  be  himself  imprisoned  in  1416.  Louis  of 
Anjou  sought  to  deprive  JOanna  of  the  throne  of 
Naples,  but  she  called  to  her  aid  Alfonso  V.  of 
Aragon,  and  adopted  him.  Soon,  however,  she 
tired  of  Alfonso,  and  used  the  powerful  House  of 
Anjou  thereafter  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  claims 
of  Aragon. 

JOAVnSTE,  rh6'4n',  Paul  B^nione  (1847—). 
A  French  geographer,  bom  in  Paris.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  lyceums  of  Saint-Louis  and  Louis- 
le-Grand,  but  after  entering  at  the  bar  he  left 
the  law  to  become  assistant  and  successor  to  his 
father,  who  was  editor  of  the  Gvides  Joanne,  for 
the  Hachette  Library.  His  owti  greatest  achieve- 
ment is  the  Dictiontmire  giographique  et  admin- 
istratif  de  la  France  et  de  ses  colonies,  which  be- 
gan to  be  published  in  1890. 

JOANNES,  jd-fin'n^  Island  of.     See  Ha- 

BAJO. 

JOAN  (jA-in'  or  jon)  OP  ABC  (Fr.  Jeanne 
Dare),  The  Maid  of  Obleans  (1412-31).  She 
was  bom  January  6,  1412,  in  the  village  of  Dom- 
reniy,  near  Vaueouleurs,  France.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  well-to-do  peasants  and  was  taught 
the  duties  of  a  girl  in  her  station.  She  was  not  a 
shepherdess,  as  commonly  represented.  When 
about  thirteen  years  of  age  she  believed  that  she 
heard  an  angel's  voice,  saying:  "Jeanne,  be  good; 
'go  to  church  often!"  Gradually  'the  voices'  talked 
to  her  more  frequently,  and  she  believed  them 
to  belong  to  Saint  Michael,  Saint  Catharine,  and 
Saint  Margaret.  Saint  Michael  gave  to  her  di- 
rections which  finally  became  very  definite.  He 
fold  her  of  the  sad  state  of  France  and  of  her 
mission.  "Jeanne,  you  are  summoned  to  lead  a 
different  life  and  to  do  marvelous  things,  for  it 
is  you  whom  the  King  of  heaven  has  chosen  to 
restore  happiness  to  France  and  to  aid  King 
(;harles.  Put  on  a  man's  clothes,  arm  yourself; 
you  shall  be  the  chief  in  war  and  all  shall  be 
done  according  to  your  advice."  For  four  years 
the  'voices'  continued  to  speak  to  Joan,  and  the 
condition  of  France  in  the  meanwhile  became 
more  and  more  desperate.  Henry  VI.  of  England 
had  been  crowned,  at  Paris,  King  of  France 
(1422).  The  regent,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  was 
victorious  almost  ever3rwhere.  The  Dauphin, 
Charles  VII.,  weak  and  vacillating,  held  little 
territory  and  was  called  in  derision,  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Burgundians,  'the  King  of  Bourges.' 
Toward  the  close  of  1428  the  English  laid 
siege  to  Orleans,  and,  although  the  city  was 
well  garrisoned,  its  defenders  finally  lost  heart 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1429  the  place  seemed 
destined  soon  to  be  captured.  Joan's  'voices' 
had  become  more  distinct  and  more  impera- 
tive, until  finally  she  obeyed,  and  sought  the 
French  commander  at  Vaueouleurs.  Her  story 
was  at  first  rejected  as  that  of  one  insane, 
but  she  succeeded  in  convincing  the  commander 
and  in  getting  an  escort  to  Charles  VII.,  to  whom 
she  rodo  in  male  attire,  February,  1429.  By  his 
command  Joan  was  submitted  to  an  examination 
by  learned  theologians,  from  which  she  emerged 
triumphant.  Tlie  Dauphin  thereupon  resolved 
to  employ  her.  A  suit  of  armor  was  prepared 
for   her,    and    she   had    a   white   banner    made. 
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lepiesenting  Christ  holding  the  world.    This  she 
herself  carried  into  the  front  of  every  battle. 

In  April  preparations  were  being  made  to  send 
a  convoy  with  provisions  to  Orleans.  Joan 
led  the  troops,  and  on  April  29,  1429,  reached 
the  city,  still  closely  besieged  by  the  Eng- 
lish. From  Alay  4th  to  8th  she  made  success- 
ful sallies  upon  the  English,  which  resulted  in 
their  being  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  From 
this  time  she  was  known  as  'the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans.* The  national  ardor  of  the  French  waa 
rekindled  to  the  utmost  and  Joan  became  the 
dread  of  the  previously  triumphant  E<nglish.  By 
her  own  people  she  was  beloved  and  revered  as 
<jod's  agent;  by  the  English  she  was  believed  to 
be  a  witch.  After  some  delays  she  persuaded  the 
Dauphin  to  allow  himself  to  be  conducted  to 
Rheims.  where  he  was  crowned,  July  17,  1429. 
After  this  she  is  said  to  have  wished  to  return 
home,  deeming  her  mission  accomplished;  but 
King  Charles  importuned  her  to  remain  with  the 
army,  to  which  she  consented.  As  a  special  favor 
to  her,  Domremy  and  a  neighboring  village  were 
e.xempted  from  all  taxation,  and  her  family  was 
ennobled  under  the  name  of  Du  Lys.  From  this 
time  her  fortune  changed,  and  she  failed  in  sev- 
eral undertakings,  notably  the  capture  of  Paris. 
The  popular  explanation  of  her  failure  was  that 
she  had  broken  her  sword.  It  was  one  which  she 
had  miraculously  discovered  at  FiCbois.  One 
day,  the  story  goes,  she  struck  with  the  flat  of 
this  sword  some  common  women  whom  she  found 
in  the  camp.  The  sword  broke,  and  the  pieces 
cniild  not  be  welded  together.  Joan  took  part  in 
many  conflicts,  until,  on  May  24,  1430',  she  suc- 
■ceeded  in  entering  with  a  few  troops  into  Com- 
pi*sme,  which  Burgundian  forces  were  besieging. 
On  the  same  day,  in  a  sally  which  she  led  from 
the  town,  she  bwame  isolated  from  her  followers 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Burgundian  Duke, 
after  some  hesitation,  gave  her  up  to  the  English. 
She  was  taken  to  Rouen  and  confined  in  chains. 
She  was  urged  to  put  on  female  attire,  but  re- 
fused, alleging  both  that  she  was  forbidden  by  her 
Voices'  and  that  the  male  attire  was  absolutely 
nece'ssary  to  preserve  her  from  the  brutal  as- 
aaults  of  her  jailers.  Wearing  men's  clothes  and 
cutting  off  her  hair  were  two  of  the  main  charges 
against  her  when  she  was  brought  before  the 
Inquisition.  She  was  tried  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  as  a  sorceress,  by  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
assisted  by  members  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
which  was  under  English  control,  and  a  specially 
delegated  inouisitor.  The  trial  dragged  on  for 
months  because  the  evidence  was  insufficient,  and 
Joan  faced  her  judges  boldly.  One  of  the  judges 
disgtiised  himself,  and  pretending  to  be  a  fellow- 
prisoner,  endeavored  to  worm  from  her  some 
important  confession,  but  in  vain.  She  was 
threatened  with  torture  to  no  effect.  Finally, 
on  twelve  charges  which  Avere  drawn  up  by  the 
judsre«,  she  was  condemned  to  be  burned  to  death, 
but  she  recanted  her  alleged  errors  and  expressed 
penitence.  Her  punishment  was  then  commuted 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  into  perpetual 
impnsomnent.  The  English,  however,  felt  it 
neceaaary  to  have  Joan  put  to  death.  The  events 
of  the  next  few  days  are  obscure ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  Joan  was  subjected  by  her  English  jailers 
to  treatment  which  broke  her  spirit,  and  that  in 
aelfdefcnse  she  again  put  on  the  male  attire 
which  she  had  abjured.  The  resumption  of  these 
gaments  and  ezpresaions  of  regret  for  her  re- 


cantation were  made  grounds  for  concluding  that 
she  had  relapsed.  She  was  condemned  and  burned 
at  the  stake.  May  30,  1431. 

After  the  execution  attempts  were  made  to 
blacken  her  character  in  the  popular  French 
opinion,  but  with  little  success.  Her  family,  by 
King  Charles's  influence,  obtained  in  1449  a  re- 
vision of  her  trial,  and  in  1456  she  waa  formally 
pronounced  to  have  been  innocent. 

The  memory  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  during  the 
centuries  succeeding  the  Hundred  Years'  War 
never  probably  enjoyed  that  general  reverence 
among  the  French  people  which  her  services  to 
her  country  would  seem  to  have  merited.  Vol- 
taire's La  Pucelle  expresses  the  views  of  the 
eighteenth^entury  philosophers  regajrding  the 
Maid.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  her 
fame  underwent  rehabilitation.  In  1875  the  ques- 
tion of  her  canonization  came  up  before  the  Roman 
Curia,  and  in  1902  she  had  passed  through  the 
first  stage  of  the  process,  and  had  been  declared 
'venerable.'  In  literature  the  character  of  Joan 
of  Arc  has  been  variously  treated.  Shakespeare's 
Henry  VI.  reflects  the  contemporary  English 
opinion,  which  regarded  Joan  as  a  sorceress  in 
league  with  the  devil.  In  Schiller's  beautiful 
Juntjfratt  von  Orleans  she  is  depicted,  on  tlie 
contrary,  as  a  virgin  mystic,  who,  in  fulfillment 
of  her  heaven-appointed  mission,  spurns  all  earth- 
ly love  and  dies  in  the  moment  of  victory  with 
the  banner  of  the  Christ  child  in  her  arms. 
•  Consult:  Quicherat,  Condamnation  et  rehabili- 
tation de  Jeanne  Dare  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1841-49)  ; 
Wallon,  Jeanne  Dare  (Paris,  1875);  Marin, 
Jeanne  Dare,  tacticien  et  stratigiate  (4  vols., 
Paris,  1891);  Belon  and  Baline,  Jean  Brihel, 
grand  inquisiteur  de  France,  et  la  rehabilitation 
de.  Jeanne  Dare  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1893)  ;  Oliphant, 
J>!anne  d'Arc  (New  York,  1896)  :  Petit  de  Julle- 
ville,  Joan  of  Are  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1901)  ; 
Murray,  Jeanne  d'Arc  (New  York,  1902). 

JO'ASH,  or  TEHO'ASH  (Heb.  Yeheash). 
(1)  King  of  Judah.  son  of  Ahaziah  (c.83C-796 
B.C.).  On  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  .\thaliah,  his 
mother,  massacred  all  the  royal  children  except 
Joash,  an  infant  of  one  year,  who  was  saved  by 
his  aunt,  Jehoslieba,  and  kept  in  hiding  by  her 
for  six  years,  during  which  time  Athaliah  gov- 
erned the  land  (II.  Kings  xi.  1-3).  In  the 
seventh  year  Joash,  by  the  help  of  .Tehoiada,  the 
high  priest,  was  put  upon  the  throne  (II.  Kings 
xi.  4-16).  Joash  reigned  forty  years  (II.  Kings 
xii.  1).  We  know  but  little  of  his  long  reign. 
The  most  noteworthy  event  recorded  was  his 
conflict  with  Ilazael,  King  of  Syria  (II.  Kings 
xii.  18-19).  .Joash  was  murdered  by  his  servants 
(11.  Kings  xii.  20-21)  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Amaziah.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
assassination  of  the  King  may  have  been  an  act 
of  private  vengeance  for  his  murder  of  Zechariah, 
the  son  of  Jehoiada,  the  priest  (II.  Chron.  xxiv. 
21).  The  references  to  religioxLS  conditions  under 
Joash  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  where  the  King 
is  represented  as  instituting  religious  reforms  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  and  reverting  to 
'idolatry'  subsequently,  are  believed  by  some  not 
to  rest  upon  genuine  tradition.  (2)  Kins  of 
Israel,  son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz  (c.797-783 
B.C. ) .  He  was  one  of  the  most  warlike  kings  of 
the  North  (II.  Kings  xiii.  12.  25),  and  during 
his  reign  of  seventeen  years  (ib.  1)  he  brought 
the  Kingdom  of  Judah  to  a  position  of  vassalage. 
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His  victory  over  Amaziah  was  followed  by  his 
breaking  down  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (ib.  xiv. 
9-14). 

JOB  (Heb.  lyyUh).  The  hero  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  which  stands  third  in  the  third  division  of 
the  Old  Testament,  known  as  Keihuhim  or  Bagio- 
grapha — according  to  the  Jewish  Canon.  The 
Book  of  Job  in  its  present  form  belongs  to  that 
division  of  ancient  Hebrew  literature  which  is 
commonly  designated  Wisdom  Literature,  and 
which,  including  such  books  as  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastea,  is  didactic  in  purpose  and  concerned 
with  discussions  or  considerations  of  the  prob- 
lems of  life.  In  the  Book  of  Job  the  problem  is 
the  cause  of  suffering.  As  a  setting  for  the  phil- 
osophical discussions  on  this  problem,  the  fol- 
lowing situation  is  assumed.  A  pious  man  by 
the  name  of  Job,  whose  home  is  in  the  land  of  Uz 
and  who  is  blessed  with  wealth  and  children,  is 
put  to  a  severe  test  by  God  at  the  instance  of 
Satan,  who  raises  the  suspicion  that  Job's  piety 
is  connected  with  his  prosperity.  Job  is  deprived 
of  his  possessions  and  of  his  children,  but  re- 
mains pious  and  God-fearing.  Satan,  not  yet 
satisfied,  proposes  as  a  severer  test  striking  Job 
with  a  painful  and  loathsome  disease.  Job  en- 
dures in  silence  and  resignation,  resisting  the 
temptation  suggested  by  his  wife  to  'curse  God' 
and  make  an  end  of  his  sufferings.  Three  friends 
come  to  visit  liim,  filiphaz  the  Temanite,  Bildad 
the  Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the  Naamathite  (chap- 
ters i.-ii.,  containing  the  prologue,  told  merely  to 
put  the  situation  before  the  reader).  There  now 
begins  a  series  of  discourses  (chapters  iii.-xxxi.) 
between  Job  and  his  three  friends.  Job  bewailing 
his  sufferings  and  declaring  that  he  does  not 
merit  the  punishment  heaped  upon  him,  his 
friends  answering  in  turn  and  trying  to  prove, 
each  in  his  way,  that  suffering  is  due  to  guilt. 
There  are  three  cycles  of  speeches  and  replies, 
though  the  last  cycle  is  not  as  complete  as  the 
other  two.  Chapters  xxxii.-xxxvii.  introduce  a 
fourth  personage,  Elihu,  who  endeavors  to  con- 
vince Job  of  his  error  in  questioning  the  justice 
of  divine  government  (chapters  xxxviii.-xlii.  6). 
Yahweh  Himself  is  brought  in  as_  the  speaker, 
rebuking  Job  for  his  presumption  in  attempting 
to  fathom  the  secrets  of  God,  and  demonstrating 
the  limitations  of  human  power.  Jobin  reply 
confesses  his  ignorance  and  his  error  in  giving 
utterance  to  words  without  insight.  The  book 
closes  (chapter  xlii.  7-17)  with  an  epilogue  in 
M-hich  the  three  friends  are  rebuked  by  Yahweh; 
they  are  ordered  to  bring  an  offering  of  seven 
bullocks  and  seven  rams  in  the  presence  of  Job. 
who  is  to  intercede  with  Yahweh  on  their  behalf. 
As  for  Job.  his  property  is  restored  to  him  and 
increased  twofold,  and  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters  are  born  to  him:  he  dies  happy  and 
full  of  years. 

There  are  two  features  of  the  book  that  strike 
one  at  the  first  glance :  ( 1 )  That  the  story  of 
Job  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  problem 
that  forms  the  kernel  of  the  book;  (2)  that 
the  close  of  the  story,  in  which  Job  is  justified 
and  rewarded,  hardly  accords  with  the  light  in 
which  he  appears  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of 
the  problem.  It  appears  that  the  author  of  the 
book  has  used  a  popular  story  of  a  pious  man 
who  endured  severe  tests  and  was  finally  re- 
warded for  his  steadfastness  and  unswerving 
piety  as  a  medium  for  a  thorough  and  philo- 
sophical consideration  of  the  questions  whether 


the  suffering  that  man  endures  is  in  all  cases 
due  to  his  own  guilt,  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
God,  the  author  of  everything,  acts  according 
to  recognized  standards  of  Justice.  That  He  does 
is  the  ordinary  and  conventional  view  of  reli- 
gious people  represented  by  the  three  friends. 
Job,  acknowledged  to  be  a  good  and  pious  man, 
seems  to  prove  the  contrary;  and  the  arguments 
against  the  conventional  views  come,  therefore, 
with  great  force  from  his  mouth.  Incidentally, 
a  second  question  is  raised  and  by  implication 
answered.  Is  the  popular  story  correct  in  as- 
suming that  a  pious  man  will  endure  suffering 
that  he  considers  unjust  in  silence  and  resigna- 
tion? The  discourse  of  Job  in  which  he  curses 
the  day  of  his  birth  (chapter  iii.)  declares  that 
his  sufferings  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
possible  wrongs  that  he  may  have  committed 
(chapter  vi.),  takes  a  most  gloomy  view  of  hu- 
man life  (chapter  vii.),  bitterly  accuses  Giod  of 
not  acting  fairly,  of  not  permitting  one  to  plead 
his  case  (chapter  ix.),  boldly  declaring  himself 
to  be  in  the  right,  and  that  no  one  can  answer 
the  arguments  he  presents  (chapter  xiii.),  im- 
plying that  God  persecutes  him  (xiii.  20-22; 
xvi. ;  xix.  22),  declaring  that  the  wicked  flourish 
in  this  .world  (chapter  xxi.) — such  utterances 
prove  that  the  good  man  of  the  story-books  has 
no  real  existence. 

There  can  indeed  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
original  character  of  the  Book  of  Job  was  skep- 
tical, precisely  as  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  (q.v.). 
We  may  suppose  that  the  book  consisted  of  two 
parts:  (a)  the  popular  story  used  as  a  kind  of 
text,  .and  (b)  tjie  discussions  between  Job  and 
his  friends  furnishing  the  illustration  how  the 
real  Job  would  conduct  himself  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  the  course  of  the  argument 
justifying  the  attitude  of  Job  which  implies  that 
suffering  does  not  come  from  guilt,  that  the  inno- 
cent often  are  punished,  and  that  divine  govern- 
ment is  not  based  on  justice.  The  Book  of  Job 
in  this  form,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  would  have 
bfcn  offensive  to  religious  circles.  This  appears 
indeed  to  have  been  the  case;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  number  of  interpolations  were  made  in 
tne  speeches  of  Job,  calculated  to  remove  their 
sting,  just  as  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  words 
and  phrases  are  added  here  and  there  which  give 
a  different  turn  to  the  thought.  That  the  entire 
book  was  not  rejected  was  due  to  the  weight 
attached  to  the  speeches  of  the  three  friends. 
Here  were  three  men  noted  for  their  wisdom — 
friends,  moreover,  of  Job — who  all  agreed  that 
(Jod  was  just  and  that  Job  was  wrong  in  ques- 
tioning the  divine  justice.  Three  against  one 
represents  a  powerful  majority.  Moreover,  their 
arguments  seemed  forcible.  Eliphaz  is  certainly 
right  in  declaring  (chapter  v.)  that  no  mortal  is 
righteous  before  God;  nor  can  anj'  one  gainsay 
iiildad  when  he  declares  (chapter  viii.)  that  we 
arc  not  wiser  in  penetrating  the  divine  will  than 
cur  ancestors  were;  and  Job  himself  declares  his 
acquiescence  in  Zophar's  panegyric  on  divine 
wisdom  (chapter  xi.).  which  is  so  far  superior 
to  human  knowledge  and  power.  It  might  easily 
s»!em.  therefore,  despite  the  cruel  charges  brought 
by  the  friends  against  Job  that  he  must  have 
committed  some  awful  crime,  that  Job's  charges 
against  God  were  not  justified,  and  merited  the 
rebuke  they  received  at  the  hands  of  his  friends. 
.\11,  therefore,  that  is  needed  to  make  the  Book  of 
Job  acceptable  and  teach  just  the  contrary  lesson 
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that  God  was  just  and  that  Job  deserved  the 
test,  was  to  take  the  edge  off  of  some  of  Job's 
utterances.  This  was  not  difficult,  for  even  in  the 
boldest  passages  of  the  book  the  expression  is 
somewhat  veiled. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Book  of  Job 
as  we  have  it  was  produced  'at  one  sitting,'  as  it 
Mere;  it  is  a  growth,  and  the  very  popularity 
which  it  appears  to  have  enjoyed  was  a  factor  in 
accounting  for  modifications  to  which  it  was 
submitted.  The  introduction  of  Elihu  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  thesis  regarding  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  the  present  book.  There  is  no  reference  to 
Klihu  in  the  prologue.  His  speeches  are  not  es- 
sential either  to  the  story  or  to  the  moral  of  the 
book.  They  are  simply  a  reiteration  of  the  whole 
problem — the  reason  and  object  of  suffering,  the 
righteousness  of  God,  the  value  of  faith,  and  the 
beneficence  of  divine  government.  How  and  when 
the  speeches  of  Elihu  came  to  be  united  with  the 
Book  of  Job  are  questions  in  regard  to  which 
scholars  have  not  yet  reached  general  agreement. 
It  is  plausible  to  suppose  that  the  Book  of  Job 
found  imitators.  The  problem  was  attractive, 
and  other  writers  tried  their  hand  at  presenting 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  current  religious 
attitude.  The  speeches  of  Elihu  impress  one  in 
this  way  as  another  Book  of  Job  in  epitome. 
Lastly,  the  speeches  of  Yahweh  (chapters 
xxxviii.-xlii.  6) ,  forming  a  separate  part,  while 
they  do  not  offer  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
suffering,  still  reinforce  the  attitude  of  the  pious 
— that  man,  not  having  been  present  at  creation 
and  not  being  admitted  into  the  counsels  of  the 
Almighty,  dare  not  and  must  not  question  divine 
justice.  These  speeches  again  add  nothing  to  the 
situation  nor  to  the  moral ;  but  they  add  another 
witness  against  Job,  and  so  powerful  a  one  that 
Job  must  needs  confess  his  error.  In  a  way,  the 
introduction  of  Yahweh,  who  severely  refcukes 
Job,  c<Hitr8dicts  the  epilogue  in  which  Yahweh 
turns  with  favor  to  Job  and  rebukes  Job's  friends, 
although  the  latter  have  all  throughout  pleade'l 
Vahweh's  cause.  If,  however,  we  omit  these 
speeches  and  the  discourses  of  Elihu  and  connect 
the  epilogues  directly  (a)  with  chapter  xxxi. 
40,  where  it  is  said  here  "end  <he  words  of  Job," 
and  (b)  with  chapter  xxxii.  1,  where  we  are  told 
"the  three  men  ceased  answering  Job,  for  he  was 
justified  in  his  own  eyes,"  the  contradiction  is  at 
least  weakened.  It  is  not  implied  that  chapter 
xxxii.  1  was  once  immediately  followed  by  xlii. 
7,  but  only  that  a  form  of  the  Book  of  Job  existed 
in  which  Job's  arguments  were  justified,  and  that 
some  one  in  placing  the  conclusion  of  the  popular 
story  of  Job  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  between 
Job  and  his  friends,  felt  obliged  to  state  that 
God  approved  of  Job  and  rebuked  the  three 
friends. 

The  Book  of  Job,  in  its  present  form,  is  prob- 
ably poet-exilic,  and  the  tendency  at  present 
among  scholars  is  to  bring  the  date  down  toward 
the  third  century  B.C.  One  reason  for  the  favor 
which  the  book  attained  in  pious  circles  was  the 
similarity  between  Job  and  Israel  which  natu- 
rally suggested  itself.  Job's  sufferings  typified 
Israel's  fate.  His  resignation  in  the  popular 
stoTT  served  as  an  example  to  the  post-exilic 
Jewish  community  to  endure  in  faith  and  pa- 
tience, while  the  jn!itif1cation  of  Job  by  Yahweh 
Himself  is  one  form  of  the  presentation  of  the 
problem,  and  his  restored  happiness  and  pros- 
perity were  interpreted  as  an  assurance  of  the 


glory  that  was  destined  to  be  again  Israel's 
lot. 

BiBUOGKAPHY.  Consult  the  Old  Testament 
introductions,  and  the  commentaries  of  Ewald, 
Delitzsch,  Dillmann,  Duhra,  Merx,  Hitzig,  David- 
son, Budde,  Siefried,  Zuckler;  also  Budde,  Bei- 
tr-iige  zur  Kritik  dcs  Buches  Uiob  (Bonn,  1876). 
On  the  text  consult:  Bicknell,  "Kritische  Bear- 
beitung  des  Job-Dialogs,"  in  ^^'iener  Zeitschrift  fiir 
die  Kunde  des  Uorgenlandes  (Vienna,  1892-03)  ; 
id..  Das  Buck  Hiob  nach  Anleitung  der  Strophik 
und  der  Septuaginta  (ib.,  1894).  On  the  growth 
and  purport,  consult:  Renan,  Le  livre  de  Job 
(Paris,  1859)  ;  Cheyne,  Job  and  Solomon  (Lon- 
don, 1887)  ;  Bradley,  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Job 
(Oxford,  1887);  Meinhold,  "Das  Problem  des 
Buches  Hiob,"  in  Neue  Jahrbiicher  fur  deutsche 
Theologie  (Bonn,  1892)  ;  Lave,  Die  Composition 
des  Buches  Biob  (1896)  ;  Green,  The  Argument 
of  the  Book  of  Job  Unfolded  (New  York,  1873)  ; 
Fairbaim,  "The  Problem  of  Job,"  in  The  City  of 
Ood  (London,  1886). 

JOB,  Testament  of.  See  Apocbtpha,  Old 
Testament. 

J0BB:6-DirVAL,  zh6'U'  dv'val',  Abmand 
Marie  Fibux  (1821-89).  A  French  genre  paint- 
er, born  at  Carhai.x.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dela- 
roche,  and  began  to  exhibit  in  1841.  He  belongs 
to  the  'Neo-Greek'  school,  a  group  of  painters 
distinguished  by  excessive  refinement  of  execu- 
tion. His  works  include:  "Marguerite  dans  le 
jardin  de  Marthe"  (Marguerite  in  Martha's  Gar- 
den) (1845)  ;  "L'Evanouissement  de  la  Vierge" 
(Fainting  Virgin)  (1849);  and  "La  Moisson" 
(The  Harvest),  in  the  Mans  Museum.  He  also 
did  decorations  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Bor- 
deaux, the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Lyons,  and  several 
of  the  Paris  churches. 

JOBEBT  SB  LAUBALLE,  zhA'bar'  de  l&Ji'- 
bftl',  Antoine  Joseph  (1799-1867).  A  French 
surgeon.  He  was  bom  at  Matignon,  studied 
medicine  at  Paris,  and  in  1830  became  surgeon 
at  the  Hospital  Saint-Louis.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1856.  Jobert  was 
a  brilliant  and  resourceful  operator,  best  known 
for  his  masterly  use  of  autoplastic,  the  repair 
of  diseased  parts  by  healthy  neighboring  tissue, 
and  especially  for  the  operation  which  he  styled 
ilitroplasiie,  an  autoplastic  cure  of  vaginal  fis- 
tula. He  wrote:  Traits  thiorique  et  pratique 
des  maladies  chirurgicales  du  canal  intestinal 
(1829)  ;  Etudes  sur  le  systime  nerveux  (1838)  ; 
a  Traiti  de  chirurgie  plastique  (1849)  ;  and  De 
la  reunion  en  chirurgie  (1864). 

JOB'S  COMFOBTEB.  A  popular  expression 
for  one  who,  like  Job's  friends,  while  pretending 
sympathy  in  times  of  distress,  presents  the  most 
hopeless  side  of  the  trouble  and  attributes  it 
to  the  sufferer's  shortcomings.  The  term  is  also 
used  of  boils,  which  formed  part  of  Job's  aflBic- 
tions. 

JOB'SOM",  Fredebick  James  (1812-81).  A 
Weslej'an  clergyman.  He  was  born  at  Norwich, 
Cheshire;  became  an  architect,  but  in  1834  a 
minister,  and  rose  to  great  eminence.  He  died  in 
London,  January  4,  1881.  His  early  studies  are 
shown  in  his  Chapel  and  School  Architecture 
(1850),  which  had  considerable  influence  in  im- 
proving such  structures  of  his  denomination. 
His  travels  in  a  representative  capacity  are  re- 
corded in  his  America  and  American  Methodism 
(18.57),  and  Australia,  tdth  Notes  by  Way  of 
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Egyptf  Ceylon,  Bombay,  and  the  Holy  Land 
(18U2).  Consult  his  life  by  Gregory  (London, 
1884). 

JOB'S  TTIATM,  Coia  Lachryma-Jobi.  An  East 
Indian  cereal  of  stout  habit,  botanically  allied  to 
maize,  like  which  it  sometimes  reaches  a  height 
of  eight  feet.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  tear- 
like form  of  the  hard,  shining,  bluish-white 
seeds,  which  are  sometimes  made  into  bracelets, 
necklaces,  and  rosaries,  and  are  also  used  for 
food  in  India,  where  it  is  somewhat  cultivated. 
It  has  become  naturalized  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, where  flour  is  occasionally  made  from  it.  It 
is  cultivated  as  a  curiosity  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere. 

JOB'S  WIFE,  Lamentation  OF.  See  Apockt- 
PHA,  Old  Testament. 

JOCAS'TA.  In  Greek  legend,  the  mother  and 
wife  of  CEdipus  (q.v.). 

JOCELIN  DE  BBAKELOND,  jeslln  de 
brak'lOnd.  An  English  monk  who  flourished  a.d. 
1200,  the  author  of  a  chronicle  of  Saint  Edmund's 
Abbey.  He  was  trained  as  a  novice  under  Sam- 
sun  of  Tottington,  in  1182  became  chaplain  to 
Samson,  was  elected  abbot  in  that  year,  and  was 
later  successively  guest-master  (1196-1200)  and 
almoner  (1212).  He  is  characterized  as  ex- 
tremely devout.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  Saint 
Edmunds  from  1173  to  1202,  which  was  carefully 
edited  by  J.  G.  Eokewood  for  the  Camden  Society 
(London,  1840),  and  of  which  striking  use  has 
been  made  bv  Carlyle  in  Past  and  Present  ( 1843 ; 
book  ii.,  "The  Ancient  Monk"). 

JOCHMUS,  yOo'mSSs,  August  Giacouo, 
Baron  de  Cotignola  ( 1808-81 ) .  A  German  soldier 
of  fortune,  born  at  Hamburg.  He  was  engaged  in 
business,  then  studied  military  science  in  Paris, 
and  in  1827  went  to  Greece,  where  he  served  under 
General  Church,  and  in  1832  became  Minister  of 
War.  But  the  National  Party  forced  him  to 
leave  three  years  afterwards;  he  went  from  Eng- 
land with  the  Foreign  Legion  to  Spain;  in  1838 
he  was  back  in  England,  and  Palnierston  sent 
him  to  Constantinople  to  plan  the  Syrian  cam- 
paign with  Ponsonby.  In  1840  he  went  to  Syria, 
was  promoted  to  division  commander  in  the 
Turkish  Army,  and  was  chief  of  staff  in  the  al- 
lied army  which  captured  Acre.  After  that  bat- 
tle he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish 
army  of  occupation,  and  later  Minister  of  War. 
He  returned  to  Germany  in  1848,  and  a  year 
later  was  appointed  by  the  Vicar  of  Germany, 
Archduke  John,  Imperial  Minister  of  the  Navy 
and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  post  which  he  held 
until  Dwember.  1849.  when  he  retired.  He  was 
made  lieutenant-field-marshal  commanding  a 
division  in  the  Austrian  Army  in  1859,  but  did 
no  further  fighting.  He  wrote  Der  syrische 
Krieg  und  der  Verfall  des  Osmancnreichs  seit 
IS'iO  (18.56).  His  collected  works,  edited  by 
Thomas  (1883-84),  contain  his  correspondence 
with  Archduke  John  of  Austria. 

JOCBISSE,  zhfl'krls'.  A  character  in  French 
popular  comedy,  first  seen  toward  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  usually  represents 
a  stupid  countrvman,  and  became  well  known 
in  the  eiglitcenth  century  through  Dorvigny's 
Le  ddsespoir  de  Jocruine.  The  name  is  popu- 
larly used  also  of  a  married  man  too  much  con- 
cerned with  domestic  matters. 


JODEUiE,  zhA'dSl',  Etienne,  Sieur  de  Ly- 
modin  (1532-73).  A  French  dramatic  poet, 
painter,  sculptor,  engraver,  and  architect,  and 
member  of  the  PlCiade  (q.v.),  sometimes  called, 
though  with  insufficient  reason,  the  founder  of 
French  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  former  by  his 
(Jliop&tre  captiva  (1.552)  scad.  Didon  ae  aacrifiant 
(before  1558),  the  latter  by  Eugene.  In  a  sense 
thest  were  the  fitst  'regular'  French  dramas, 
though  they  were  so  solely  through  imitation  of 
Latin  dramatists  in  work  that  appealed  only  to 
scholarly  imagination.  However  industriously 
imitated,  they  had  no  hold  on  the  popular  stage, 
which  till  the  time  of  Alexandre  Hardy  (q.v.) 
was  tui touched  by  the  scholastic  spirit.  There  is 
a  modem  edition  of  Jodelle's  Works  by  Marty- 
Laveaux  (Paris,  1868-70).  Consult  Faguet,  La 
Iragidie  fransaise  au  XVIeme  siicle  (Paris, 
1883). 

JODELir,  yo'dehi  (dialectic  Ger.).  A  pecu- 
liar manner  of  singing  by  using  the  falsetto  voice 
in  harmonic  progressions,  with  sudden  and  un- 
expected changes  to  notes  of  the  chest  register. 
It  exists  chiefly  among  the  Tyrolese  and  file 
Swiss. 

JODHPtTB,  jfid-piJor',  or  MAB/WAB.  The 
largest  of  the  native  BAjputana  States,  India 
(Map:  India,  B  3).  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Bikanir  and  Jaipur,  on  the  cast  by  Jaipur 
and  Kishangarh,  on  the  south  by  Palanpur  and 
Sirohi,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Rann  of  Cutch. 
Area,  34,963  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by 
tlie  Luni,  which  divides  the  State  into  unequal 
portions.  The  surface  is  that  of  an  undulating 
plain  rising  toward  the  east  in  the  Aravalli 
Mountains.  The  valley  of  the  river  and  the 
southeast  are  fertile,  and  cotton  and  wheat  are 
largely  grown.  Iron,  zinc,  and  salt  are  the  chief 
minerals;  marble  is  quarried  and  woolens  are 
manufactured.  Capital,  Jodhpur.  Population, 
in  1891,  2,521,700;  in  1901,  1,936,000. 

JODHPTTB.  The  capital  of  the  native  Rajpu- 
tana  State  of  Jodhpur,  or  Marwar,  India,  98 
miles  west  of  Ajmere,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  rail  (Map:  India,  B  3).  It  is  situated  on 
the  south  slope  of  a  range  of  red  sandstone  hills, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  six  miles  in  circuit 
and  pierced  by  seven  gates.  It  is  dominated  by 
an  imposing  fortress  300  feet  high,  containing 
some  interesting  ancient  palaces  and  the  Maha- 
rajah's treasury.  Several  magnificent  tanks  sup- 
ply the  fortress  with  water  by  means  of  pipes, 
and  the  town  also  has  elaborately  constructed 
and  deep  wells,  richly  carved  temples  and  houses, 
hospitals,  a  college,  flour-mills,  a  wheat  market, 
a  steam  tramway,  and  public  gardens.  The  Dar- 
bar  High  School  occupies  the  Talati  Mai.  an  old 
palace.  The  palace  of  the  present  Maharajah  and 
his  predecessor  are  on  the  southeast ;  the  town  is 
electrically  lighted.  The  Jubilee  buildings,  the 
public  offices  of  the  British  Agent,  are  fine  modem 
buildings  in  the  native  style  of  architecture.  Jodh- 
pur has  well-established  banking  institutions  and 
is  a  flourishing  commercial  centre.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  hardware  and  ivory,  and  an  active 
trade  in  the  products  of  the  State.  The  Maha 
Mandir,  or  'great  temple.'  one-half  mile  to  the 
northeast,  occupies  a  wall-inclosed  suburb  of  800 
houses,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Jodhpur  waa 
founded  in  1459,  the  prior  capital  having  been 
Mandor,  three  miles  north,  which  has  interesting 
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ruins  of  temples,  palaces,  and  tombs.  Population, 
in  ISOl,  61,850;  in  1901,  60,400. 

JODL,  yO'd'l,  Fbiedbich  ( 1849— ) .  A  German 
philosopher,  bom  and  educated  at  Munich.  He  was 
docent  there  for  fire  years,  professor  at  Prague 
in  the  Uerman  university  from  1885  to  1896,  and 
then  took  a  chair  in  philosophy  at  Vienna. 
During  his  stay  in  Prague  Jodl  was  prominent 
in  the  work  of  the  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  things  German  in  Bohemia.  In  1890  he 
became  an  editor  of  the  International  Journal  of 
Ethic9.  He  is  the  master  of  a  remarkably  clear 
style  and  wrote,  besides  several  monographs  on 
ethical  subjects:  Leben  und  Philoaophie  David 
Humes  ( 1872 ) ,  KuUurgetchichtschreibung  ( 1 878 ) , 
Oeschichte  der  Ethik  in  der  neueren  Philoaophie 
(1882-89),  Moral,  Religion  und  Schule  (1892), 
and  Lehrbuch  der  Psychologic  (1899). 

JO'EL  (Heb.  T6el,  Yahweh  is  God).  The  son 
of  Pethuel  and  second  (or,  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  order,  the  fourth)  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.  Concerning  the  life  of  Joel  absolutely 
nothing  is  kno^^u,  except  the  fact,  gathered  from 
his  work,  that  he  prophesied  in  Judah.  The 
occasion  for  his  prophecy  was  a  destructive 
plague  of  locusts,  accompanied  by  a  severe 
drought.  The  prophecy . consists  of  two  parts: 
(1)  (i.  2-ii.  17)  A  vivid  description  of  the  de- 
vastation that  the  plague  is  causing  in  the 
Und  and  a  call  for  repentance,  to  be  manifested 
by  fasting,  solemn  assemblies,  and  mourning; 
this  is  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that  repent- 
ance will  bring  forgiveness  and  renewed  prosper- 
ity, and  will  keep  off  the  'day  of  Yahweh,"  which, 
however,  is  sure  to  come.  (2)  (ii.  18-iii.  21)  The 
statement,  evidently  following  repentance  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  that  the  plague  has  de- 
parted and  that  Yahweh  will  bless  the  land  with 
material  prosperity,  and  ultimately  with  a  gift 
of  prophecy  for  all  flesh.  A  description  follows 
«f  the  day  when  Yahweh  will  gather  the  nations 
together  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (q.v.) 
and  judge  them  for  their  wrongs  against  Israel. 
There  are  two  different  problems  connected  with 
the  book ;  namely,  the  meaning  of  the  locusts 
spoken  of  and  the  date  of  the  prophecy.  Some 
critics  take  the  locusts  allegorically,  as  a  figure 
for  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem ;  others — and  this 
view  is  DOW  more  general — take  the  locusts  liter- 
ally, a  plague  of  locusts  being  no  unusual  thing 
for  Palestine.  The  date  must  be  fixed  entirely  by 
internal  evidence,  and  this  has  produced  two 
widely  different  views,  (a)  one  favoring  a  pre- 
exilic'  state,  preferably  in  days  of  Joash,  (b) 
another  in  favor  of  a  post-exilic  date.  The 
main  criterion  is  the  list  of  nations  mentioned 
as  enemies  of  Judah — the  Phcenicians,  Philistines, 
Eeyptians.  and  Edomitcs.  The  reference  to  the 
Greeks  (iii.  6)  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  Syrians,  Assyrians,  or  Chaldeans 
among  the  enemies,  are  potent  reasons  in  favor 
of  the  later  date,  after  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  trend 
of  opinion  is  now  quite  general  toward  this  date. 

Joel  is  full  of  lofty  imagery,  and  his  language 
is  pure  and  eloquent.  The  book  presents  many 
parallels  with  other  Old  Testament  books — e.g. 
Isaiah  (cf.  Joel  i.  15,  ii.  10,  iii.  10,  respectively, 
with  Isa.  xiii.  6,  10,  ii.  4),  Ezekiel  (cf.  Joel  ii. 
28,  i.  15,  ii.  1,  2,  respectively,  with  Ezek.  xxxix. 
■».  XXX.  2.  3),  and  .\mos  (cf.  Joel  iii.  16.  iii.  18, 
respeetrvely,  with  Amos  i.  2,  ix.  13).  It  has  been 
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attempted  to  settle  the  vexed  questicm  of  the  date 
by  means  of  these  parallels;  but  naturally  tbera 
is  great  dispute  as  to  which  prophet  is  borrow- 
ing. Consult:  Credner,  Der  Prophet  Joel  iiber- 
tetzt  und  erkUrt  (Halle,  1831);  WUnsche,  Di« 
Weiasagung  des  Propheten  Joel  Ubersetzt  und 
erklart  (Leipzig,  1872)  ;  Merx,  Die  Prophezeiung 
des  Joel  und  ihre  Ausleger  (Halle,  1879)  ;  and 
the  authorities  referred  to  under  ilufOB 
Pbophxts. 

JOE  HXLLEB'S  JESTS.  See  Miixkb,  Jo- 
seph. 

JOE-PYE-WEED.  A  North  American  me- 
dicinal plant.     See  Kcpatorium. 

JOOXXES,  zh6g,  Ibaao  (1607-46).  A  Jesuit 
missionary  to  the  North  American  Indians,  born 
in  France.  He  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1624,  and  in  1636  was  ordained  and  sent  to  the 
Huron  mission,  then  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
which  the  Society  maintained  in  the  New  World. 
There  he  labored  until  1639,  when  he  was  chosen 
for  the  new  and  even  more  perilous  mission 
among  the  Tobacco  Nation.  Two  years  later  he 
made  the  long  and  arduous  journey  to  Sault 
Sainte  Marie,  where  he  preached  to  an  assem- 
blage of  2000  Algonquins,  and  soon  after  his  re- 
turn he  set  out  for  Three  Rivers  to  procure  sup- 
plies for  the  Huron  mission.  As  he  was  cross- 
ing the  Lake  of  Saint  Peter  on  his  return  he 
and  his  companion,  Goupil,  were  captured  by  the 
Iroquois.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  Mo- 
hawk villages  and  fearfully  tortured.  Goupil 
was  finally  killed,  but  Jogues  was  kept  as  a 
slave.  His  pitiable  condition  excited  the  com- 
passion of  Dominie  Megapolensis  and  other 
Dutchmen  at  Rensselaerswyck,  who  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  smuggling  him  aboard  a  vessel,  which 
conveyed  him  down  to  New  Amsterdam,  where 
Director-General  Kieft  received  him  kindly  and 
sent  him  to  France.  The  story  of  his  sufferings 
had  preceded  him,  and  on  his  arrival  he  was  re- 
ceived as  a  hero;  even  the  Queen  showed  him 
marked  attention,  and  the  Pope  gave  him  a  special 
dispensation  which  enabled  him  to  sav  mass  de- 
spite the  mutilated  condition  of  his  fiands.  He 
soon  returned  to  Canada,  however,  and  two  years 
afterwards  again  went  to  the  Mohawk  villages; 
but  this  time  as  an  ambassador  from  the  Cana- 
dian Government  and  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
mission,  the  Mission  of  the  Martyrs.  Having 
accomplished  his  political  object,  which  was  to 
confirm  the  Moliawks  in  their  adhesion  to  a  re- 
cently signed  treaty  of  peace,  he  returned  to 
Quel)ec,  but  after  a  council  with  the  superiors 
of  his  Order  once  more  went  to  work  among  the 
Mohawks.  Tliere  having  been  a  change  in  the 
feelings  of  the  Indians,  he  was  soon  subjected 
to  torture,  and  finally  one  night  as  he  entered 
a  lodge  to  which  he  had  been  invited  for  a  feast 
a  saviij»e  sprang  from  the  darkness  and  struck 
him  dead.  The  place  of  his  martyrdom.  Osser- 
nenon.  near  Auriesville,  N.  Y.,  has  become  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  to  Roman  Catholics.  Consult: 
Parkmnn,  The  Jesuits  in  yorth  Amerirn  (Boston, 
1864:  new  ed.,  1898);  Martin,  Fnthrr  Isaac 
Jogues  (Shea's  translation.  New  York.  ISOfi)  : 
Camille  do  Roehemonteix.  l.rs  Jesuites  et  la  noii- 
vflle  France  (Paris.  1895)  ;  and  Thwaites  (ed.). 
The  Jesuit  Relations  (73  vols.,  Cleveland.  1900- 
02). 

JOHAN'NA.  One  of  the  Comoro  Islands 
(q.v.). 
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JOHAmrESBTTBa,  yd-han'nea-barg.  The 
largest  and  most  advanced  city  in  South  Africa, 
situated  in  the  Transvaal  Colony,  at  an  altitude 
of  5500  feet,  35  miles  south  of  Pretoria  (Map: 
Transvaal  Colony,  E  5).  It  is  connected  with 
Pretoria,  Delagoa  Bay,  Cape  Town,  and  Port 
Elizabeth  by  rail,  and  is  a  modern  city,  inter- 
sected by  broad  thoroughfares  lined  with  fine 
buildings,  including  theatres,  clubs,  and  a  stock 
exchange;  it  is  electrically  lighted.  An  imposing 
fortress  erected  by  the  Boers,  but  now  dismantled, 
commands  the  town.  Johannesburg  was  founded 
in  1886,  and  grew  rapidly,  owing  to  its  location 
on  the  VVitwatersrand  gold-fields,  one  of  the 
richest  gold-mining  districts  in  South  Africa.  It 
was  the  scat  of  the  Uitlander  disaifection  which 
led  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain  (1899-1902). 
According  to  the  census  of  1896,  the  heterogene- 
ous population  of  99,800  included  but  8000  Boers, 
to  43,000  natives  and  34,000  British,  exclusive 
of  various  other  nationalities.  Johannesburg 
was  captured,  without  opposition,  by  the  British 
forces  under  Lord  Roberts  on  May  29,  1900.  A 
notable  feature  in  the  neighborhood  is  the  na- 
tional Boer  monument  commemorating  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  in  1880,  which  stands  on 
the  open  veldt  near  the  suburb  of  Krugersdorp. 

JOHANNESEN,  yd-han'ne-sen,  Eovabo  Holm 
(1844 — ).  A  Norwegian  Arctic  explorer.  He 
circumnavigated  Nova  Zembia  in  1870,  and  in 
1878   discovered   Solitude   Island. 

JOHANNES  SEOITNSUS,  jA-hiln'nez  s«- 
kOn'dOs  (1511-36).  A  Latin  poet,  bom  at  The 
Hague.  His  true  name  was  Jan  Nicolai  Eve- 
raerts.  He  studied  law  at  Bourges,  but  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  fine  arts,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  poetry.  He  traveled  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
became  secretary  to  Cardinal  Tavera,  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  and  accompanied  Charles  V.  on  his 
expedition  to  Tunis.  His  poems  are  admired  for 
their  classical  purity,  delicate  sentiment,  and 
graceful  imagery,  and  have  been  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages.  The  best  known  among 
them  are  the  Baaia  (1539).  A  complete  edition 
of  his  Opera  Poetica  was  published  by  his  broth- 
ers in  1541.. 

JOHANNES  VAN  DEWALL,  yft-hSn'nAs 
vftn  dft'vftl.  The  pseudonym  of  the  (3erman  nov- 
elist August  Ktthne  (q.T.). 

JO'HANNETTH  ( Neo-Lat.  nom.  ag.,  from  Lat. 
Johannes,  John).  The  former  picture-gallery  of 
Dresden,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  now 
containing  the  Historical  Museum  and  the  Col- 
lection of  Porcelains.  It  has  many  historic  relics 
of  princes  and  famous  men,  and  one  of  the  finest 
ceramic  collections  in  existence,  consisting  of 
over  19,000  specimens. 

JOHANNISBEBa,  yO-hanls-bgrK.  A  Prus- 
sian village  on  the  Rhine,  near  Wiesbaden.  It  is 
famous  for  its  carefully  cultivated  vineyards, 
which  produce  the  finest  brand  of  hock  wine.  The 
imposing  Schloss  Johannisberg  of  the  Metternich 
family,  340  feet  above  the  Rhine,  built  on  the  site 
of  an  eleventh-century  Benedictine  monastery, 
commands  a  magnificent  view.  In  the  village  are 
a  sanatorium  and  a  large  manufactory  of  print- 
ing-presses.   Population,  in  1900,  1427. 

JOHANNOX,  zhA'A'nA'.  Charles  Henbi  Al- 
fred (1800-37).  A  French  painter  and  engraver, 
bom  at  Offenbach-on-the-Mnin.  He  was  the  son 
of  Francois  Johannot    (c.  1760- 1838),  the  intro- 


ducer of  lithography  into  France,  and  the  brother 
of  Tony  Johannot  (q.v.).  He  was  the  pupil  of 
another  brother,  Charles  (1793-1825),  also  an 
engraver,  and  is  noted  for  his  plates  after  Schef- 
fer  and  Gerard.  Other  illuslrations  by  him  are 
those  done,  with  Tony,  for  the  works  of  Byron, 
Cooper,  and  Scott  (1827).  Among  his  pictures 
are:  "L'entrC-e  de  Mile,  de  Montpensier  ft  Or- 
leans, pendant  la  Fronde"  (1833),  and  "La  ba- 
taille  de  Brattelen"  (1837). 

JOHANNOT,  Tony  (1803-52).  A  French 
painter  and  illustrator,  born  at  Offenbach-on-the- 
Main.  He  was  the  brother  of  Charles  and  Alfred 
Johannot,  and  assisted  the  latter  in  his  illustra- 
tions for  the  works  of  Byron,  Scott,  and  Cooper. 
His  most  important  engravings  were  done  for 
the  following  classics:  Le  diable  boiteux  of  Le 
Sage;  Don  Quixote;  Paul  et  Virginie  and  La. 
chaumiire  (1838)  of  Saint-Pierre;  the  Confes- 
sions of  Rousseau;  the  Contes  ( 1846)  of  Nodier; 
and  Le  voyage  oil  il  vous  platra(1843),  by  Alfred 
de  Musset  and  P.  J.  Stahl.  His  fame  as  one 
of  the  first  of  illustrators  far  outweighs  his 
reputation  as  a  painter;  but  there  are  two  his- 
torical pictures  by  him  at  Versailles. 

JOHANNSIX>BF,  yO'hAns-dOrf,  Albrecht 
VON.  A  German  minnesinger  who  flourished  be- 
tween 1185  and  1209,  ahd  probably  took  part  in 
the  Crusade  of  1190.  His  love-songs  are  full 
of  natural  feeling,  mingled  with  a  current  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm.  Consult  Lachmann  and 
Haupt,  Des  Minnesangs  Friihling  (Leipzig, 
1888). 

JOHANNSON,  yoTiAn-son,  Karl  FEBDiNANn 
(I860—).  A  Swedish  philologist,  born  at  Mis- 
terhult,  and  educated  at  Upsala,  where  he  became 
docent  and  afterwards  professor  of  Sanskrit  and 
of  comparative  philology.  Besides  many  articles 
in  Bezzenbergers  Beitrage,  Kuhns  Zeitschrift, 
Indo-germanische  Forschungen,  and  JiorcUsh 
Tidskrift  for  Filologi,  he  wrote:  De  Derivatis 
Verbis  Contractis  Linguw  Orcecce  Qucestiones 
(1886);  yigra  ord  om  dialekter,  Specielt  de 
Orekiska  (1888)  ;  and  BeitrSge  zur  griechischen 
Sprachkunde  (1890). 

JOHN  (OF.  Jan,  Jean,  Jchan,  Johan,  from 
Lat.  Johannes,  from  Gk.  'Iwirnji,  from  Heb. 
YOhanan,  Yahweh  hath  been  gracious).  One  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
first  three  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  whicli  bear 
his  name.  His  parents  were  Zebedce  and  Salome 
(Mark  i.  20;  xv.  40;  cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  56).  Th& 
mother  was  possibly  sister  of  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus  (cf.  John  xix.  25  with  Mark  xv.  40). 
Zebedee  was  a  fisherman  of  Bethsaida,  on  the- 
Sea  of  Galilee,  of  some  means,  as  he  possessed 
boats  and  nets  and  had  hired  servants  (Mark 
i.  19,  20).  Salome  wi^s  one  who  contributed  to- 
Jesus'  support  during  His  ministry  (Mark  xv. 
41).  The  two  brothers,  James  and  John,  were 
thus  not  of  the  poorest  class,  yet  probably  re- 
ceived no  more  than  the  ordinary  education  of 
Jewish  children.  Engaged  in  the  fishing  trade, 
they  probably  knew  something  of  Greek,  as  well 
ns  their  native  .\ramaic  and  the  Old  Testament 
Hebrew.  When  .lohn  the  Baptist  made  his  ap- 
pearance .John  and  his  brother  went  down  from 
Galilee  to  heir  him,  and  attached  themselves  to- 
him  as  disciples  (John  i.  35  sqq.).  When  .Jesu* 
returned  from  His  temptation  in  the  desert,  John,. 
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with  Andrew,  brother  of  Simon  Peter,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Baptist,  left  him  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Jesus.  They  immediately  sought 
out  their  brothers  and  became  companions  of 
Jesus,  remaining  with  Him  during  His  early 
ministry  in  Judea  (John  i.-iv.  passim).  They  re- 
turned to  their  home  and  usual  occupation,  from 
which  Jesus  formally  summoned  them  when  He 
opened  His  ministry  in  Qalilee  (Mark  i.  19, 
20).  Obeying  the  summons,  they  became  dis- 
ciples in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  remaining 
with  Jesus  to  the  end.  John,  James,  and 
Peter  were  the  three  disciples  with  whom  Jesus 
was  most  intimate.  With  Andrew  they  make  up 
the  group  of  four  which  heads  each  of  the  three 
lists  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (Mark  iii.  14-19; 
Matt.  z.  2-4;  Luke  vi.  13-16).  These  three  alone 
witnessed  the  raising  of  Jairus'a  daughter,  the 
Transfiguration,  and  the  agony  in  Gethsemane 
(Mark  v.  37;  ix.  2;  xiv.  33,  and  parallels).  It 
was  John  whose  devotion  to  Jesus  was  so  zealous 
that  he  rebuked  one  who,  though  not  of  the  com- 
pany of  Jesus'  disciples,  was  found  casting  out 
demons  in  His  name  (Mark  ix.  38  sqq. ;  Luke  ix. 
49,  60) .  The  trait  of  character  thus  revealed  gives 
us  a  hint,  possibly,  of  the  reason  for  Jesus' 
designation  of  James  and  John  as  Boanerges 
(Sons  of  Thunder).  The  same  fiery  zeal  showed 
itself  in  the  desire  (Luke  ix.  54)  to  call  down 
fire  from  heaven  upon  the  Samaritans  who  did 
not  welcome  Jesus.  Near  the  close  of  Jesus' 
ministry  James  and  John,  prompted  by  their 
mother,  asked  to  be  given  the  seats  of  honor  in 
the  coming  Messianic  kingdom.  Jesus'  reply 
promised  them  only  the  cup  of  sacrificial  service 
as  their  future  portion  (Matt.  xx.  20  sqq.; 
Mark  x.  35  sqq.).  At  the  Last  Supper  John  had 
the  seat  nearest  the  Master,  and  to  him  Jesus 
indicated  privately  which  one  was  the  traitor 
(John  xiii.  23).  He  followed  Jesus  to  the  scene 
of  the  trial  (John  xviii.  IS),  and  as  he  stood 
near  the  cross  Jesus  committed  His  mother  to 
his  care  (John  xix.  25  sqq.).  He  lingered  long 
enough  to  see  the  piercing  of  Jesus'  side  (John 
xix.  35),  and  then  returned  to  the  city,  where 
he  appears  to  have  had  acquaintances  or  rela- 
tives (John  xviii.  15;  xix.  27).  At  the  news  of 
the  resurrection  he  visited  the  tomb  with  Peter, 
and  entering  in  and  observing  how  the  grave 
clothes  were  arranged,  'he  believed'  (John  xx. 
1-10).  A  few  days  later  he  returned  to  Galilee, 
where  on  a  certain  morning  he  and  other  dis- 
ciples had  a  vision  of  the  risen  Jesus  and  were 
given  anew  the  commission  to  carry  on  His  work 
(John  xxi.;  cf.  Matt,  xxviii.  16-20).  In  the  rec- 
ord of  the  early  Church  (in  Acts),  John  appears 
mainly  in  company  with  Peter,  who,  however, 
Feems  to  have  been  the  chief  speaker. '  Though 
no  words  of  his  during  these  years  are  recorded, 
be  was  evidently  prominent  and  influential  (cf. 
Acts  iii.  1-4,  11;  iv.  13,  19;  viii.  14).  Paul 
speaks  of  him  (Gal.  i1.  9)  as  one  of  the  'pillars' 
of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv. ;  Gal.  ii. 
1-10),  with  James  (the  Just)  and  Peter,  gave 
Paul  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  recognized 
the  value  of  his  work  among  the  Gentiles.  This 
was  about  a.d.  49-50,  about  twenty  years  after 
the  crucifixion.  Henceforth  the  New  Testament 
record  is  silent  as  to  John's  career.  Whether 
he  was  present  in  Jerusalem  at  Paul's  last  visit 
(Acts  xxi.  17)  is  unknown.  The  Apocalypse 
(see  Revelation)  ,  supposed  to  have  been  written 


by  him  (cf.  i.  1,  4,  9;  xxii.  8),  gives  us  no  cer- 
tain clew  as  to  its  date  or  his  circumstances  at 
tlie  time.  With  the  Gospel  (q.v.)  it  presupposes 
a  circle  of  hearers  among  whom  the  Apostle  was 
influential,  and  locates  them  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Apocalypse  itself  was  written  from  Patmos, 
where  the  writer  was  "on  account  of  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus."  Ancient 
tradition  has  interpreted  this  as  an  experience 
of  suffering  due  to  persecution,  but  this  is  not 
certain.  To  fill  in  the  gap  between  the  state- 
ments in  Acts  and  Galatians,  and  the  conditions 
presupposed  in  the  Gospel,  Epistles,  and  Apoca- 
lypse, we  must  suppose  that  at  some  time  be- 
tween A.D.  50  and  70  John  left  Jerusalem  to  labor 
elsewhere,  and  finally,  probably  after  Paul's 
death,  came  to  the  Province  of  Asia,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  residing  chiefly 
at  Ephesus.  During  his  residence  in  Asia  he 
wrote  his  Gospel,  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse, 
all  addressed  to  readers  belonging  to  the  same 
general  circle  of  churches.  John  is  said  by 
Eusebius  (Hi»t.  EccUa.,  III.,  xviii.,  xx.,  xxiii., 
partly  based  on  Irenseus)  to  have  been  banished 
to  Patmos  by  Domitian  (a.d.  81-96),  then  to 
have  removed  to  Ephesus  by  permission  of  Nerva 
(96-98),  and  to  have  lived  on  until  some  time 
in  Trajan's  reign  (98-117).  At  Ephesus  he  was 
widely  known  and  loved.  Among  his  disciples 
was  Polycarp,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  who 
greatly  influenced  Irensus  in  his  youth  {Iren. 
ad  FUyrinum,  in  Euseb.,  Hist.  Eccles.,  V.,  xx.). 
Here  he  also  had  to  oppose  the  heretical  teach- 
ings of  Cerinthus  (Iren.,  Contra  Hmres.,  III.,  iii; 
4).  The  presence  of  dangerous  heresy  led  him 
to  write  the  Gospel.  According  to  the  old  legend 
in  the  Muratorian  Canon,  he  did  this  in  con- 
junction with  fellow-disciples,  all  contributing 
of  their  reminiscences,  but  John  alone  doing  the 
writing.  In  extreme  old  age  his  oft-repeated 
exhortation  was,  "Little  children,  love  one  an- 
other" (so  Jerome,  Com.  in  Qal.,  vi.  10).  An- 
other story  is  told  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  of 
his  reclaiming  the  chief  of  a  robber  band  from 
his  evil  life.  According  to  Polycrates,  Bishop 
of  Ephesus  (C.190),  he  died  and  was  buried  at 
Ephesus.  Later  legend  aflirmed  that  he  was  not 
really  dead,  but  that  the  earth  above  his  body 
rose  and  fell  with  his  breathing.  For  litera- 
ture, see  article  JoHX,  GoBPEL  of. 

JOHN  THE  Baptist.  The  forerunner  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  sources  on  which  we  depend  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  man  and  his  work  are: 

( 1 )  The  sections  of  the  Gospels  especially  devot- 
ed to  a  description  of  him  and  his  ministry.  Of 
these  the  accounts  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  relate 
chiefly  to  his  career  up  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
while  the  account  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  con- 
cerned mainly  with  John's  relation  to  Jesus 
after  the  baptism  of  the  latter.  (2)  The  inci- 
dental notices  of  the  Baptist  in  the  Gospels,  either 
by  the  Evangelists  themselves  or  in  their  reports 
of  Jesus'  words.     (3)   The  account  of  Josephus 

{Ant.,  xviii.  5,  2).  From  these  various  sources 
we  learn  that  John  the  Baptist  was  bom  about 
six  months  before  Jesus,  in  a  to-vvn  in  the  hill 
country  of  Judea.  The  name  of  the  town  is  not 
given.  The  parents  were  of  priestly  stock,  and 
full  of  anxioas  thought  and  earnest  expectation 
concerning  the  future  of  Israel.  To  this  only 
child,  born  in  their  old  ape  and  looked  upon  as 
a   gift  of  Jehovah,   they   gave   the   name   John 
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(Hebrew  Johanon,  'Jehovah  is  gracious').  Nat- 
urally, he  was  well  instructed  in  the  religious 
literature  of  Israel.  To  what  ezent,  if  at  all, 
he  was  initiated  into  the  priestly  life  we  are 
uot  told.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  messengers 
sent  to  him  by  the  Jerusalem  authorities  were 
certain  priests  and  Levites,  as  though  these  were 
best  fitted  to  examine  him  (John  i.  19).  The 
greater  part  of  his  early  manhood  was  spent  in 
retirement,  in  the  quiet  of  the  wilderness.  But 
at  last,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prophets  of  old,  the 
'Word  of  the  Lord'  (Luke  iii.  2)  came  to  him, 
and  he  issued  from  his  retirement  with  a  message 
such  as  Israel  had  not  heard  for  centuries.  ( For 
the  date,  see  New  Testament  Chbokoloot.) 
The  scene  of  his  first  public  appearance  was  in 
the  Lower  Jordan  Valley,  and  the  wild  slopes  of 
Northeastern  Judea  (Matt.  iii.  1;  Mark  i.  4; 
Luke  iii.  3).  Here,  clad  in  homely  garb,  eating 
the  simplest  diet,  he  began  his  public  ministry, 
crying,  "Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord"  (Mark 
i.  2).  Hearers  soon  began  to  throng  about  him, 
the  whole  country  was  agitated,  and  even  from 
Galilee  the  crowds  gathered  to  hear  the  great 
preacher. 

The  message  of  the  preacher  was  noj,  a  honeyed 
one.  Like  the  prophets  of  old,  his  summons  was 
"Repent!"  Righteousness  was  tlie  one  thing  need- 
ful. For  it  was  a  time  of  crisis.  The  axe  was 
already  laid  to  the  tree ;  the  chaff  of  the  thresh- 
ing-floor was  about  to  be  bxirned.  'The  Day  of 
Jehovah'  foretold  by  the  prophets  was  at  hand 
(Matt.  iii.  2,  7,  10;  Mark  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  3,  7-9). 
Nothing  but  a  thorough  repentance,  a  new  moral 
condition,  could  save  Israel  from  doom.  What 
made  this  message  so  startling  was  its  stem  ap- 
plication to  Israel,  the  chosen  people.  The  Mes- 
sianic age  wns  not  painted  in  glowing  colors  as 
a  glorious  triumph  of  Israel  over  her  enemies. 
No  false  trust  in  the  boasted  descent  from  Abra- 
ham was  permitted  to  blind  the  eyes  or  dull  the 
conscience.  The  Messianic  age  was  to  be  ushered 
in  by  judgment — a  judgment  that  was  to  sift 
Israel  herself  first  of  all.  Only  a  new,  purified, 
righteous  Israel  could  hope  to  meet  and  greet 
that  age  with  confidence.  This  coming  dispensa- 
tion held  a  larjM  place  in  John's  thought.  To 
the  many  inquiries  as  to  who  he  claimed  to  be, 
his  reply  was:  "I  am  only  the  herald,  only  the 
voice  that  prepares  the  way;  the  greater  one  is 
to  follow;  one  for  wliom  I  am  unworthy  even  to 
do  a  slave's  service"  (Matt.  iii.  11.  12;  Mark 
i.  7;  Luke  iii.  15-18).  And  it  was  doubtless  with 
reference  to  this  impending  age  that  John  in- 
stituted the  rite  of  baptism,  which  is  not  inaptly 
termed  'a  b.iptism  of  repentance  to  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.'  The  sjTiibol  was  somewhat  com- 
mon in  Jewish  circles.  Ceremonial  lustrations 
with  water  were  frequently  practiced.  But  John's 
baptism  was  no  ordinary  lustration.  The  requi- 
site to  receiving  it  was  a  confession  of  sin.  and 
the  baptized  one  arose  from  the  water  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  Israel,  repentant,  hoping  for  for- 
giveness, and  thus  ready  to  meet  the  Messianic 
age,  which  to  such  would  be  an  age  of  blessing, 
not  of  judgment. 

The  multitudes  that  came  to  hear  the  Baptist 
were  of  two  opinions.  Some  refused  to  admit 
the  reality  of  his  mission,  and  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  lis  baptism.  Of  such  a  mind  were 
the  higher  classes.  The  humbler  classes,  on  the 
other  hand,  welcomed  him  as  a  true  prophet :  and 
many  of  them,  even  those  most  despised  and  sin- 


ful, took  his  message  to  heart  and  were  bap- 
tized (Luke  vii.  29,  30,  33;  Matt.  xxL  31,  32). 
For  months,  possibly  a  year,  John  continued  this 
work,  not  always  in  the  same  place,  but  never 
far  from  the  Jordan.  He  organized  a  body  of 
disciples,  and  prescribed  for  tliem  certain  regu- 
lations touching  prayer  and  fasting  (Matt.  xi. 
1  sqq. ;  Luke  viii.  18  sqq.,  xi.  1 ;  v.  33 ;  Mark  ii. 
18  sqq.,  vi.  29).  In  the  course  of  his  ministry — 
imder  what  circumstances  it  is  not  stated — he 
rebuked  Herod  Antipas,  Tetrarch  of  Galilee  and 
Perea,  for  his  adulterous  marriage  with  Herodias, 
the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip.  For  this  Herod, 
under  the  pretext  that  John's  large  following 
made  him  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare,  im- 
prisoned him.  During  his  captivity  his  dis- 
ciples had  free  access  to  him,  and  even  Herod 
delighted  to  hear  his  teachings.  Finally,  at  the 
definite  request  of  Herodias,  he  was  beheaded  at 
the  castle  of  Machserus  (Mark  vi.  17-29;  Matt, 
xiv.  3-12;  Luke  ii.  19,  20;  of.  the  account  of 
Josephus).  It  seems  likely  that  John's  disciples 
continued  their  organization  for  some  years  at 
least.  Twenty  or  more  years  later  Christians 
were  found  even  in  Asia  Minor  who  had  been 
baptized  according  to  John's  institution,  not  in 
the  more  specifically  Christian  way  (Acts  xviii. 
25;  xix.  3,  4).  In  other  words,  they  had  been 
baptized  simply  in  reference  to  repentance  from 
sin,  but  not  with  the  emphasis  on  the  Messianic 
era  as  already  ushered  in  and  partly  realized  in 
the  Alessianic  work  of  Jesus  (cf.  Acts  i.  5; 
xi.  16). 

As  to  the  relation  of  John  to  Jesus,  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  was  any  intimate  acquaintance 
between  them  before  their  public  work  began 
(John  i.  31),  though  their  mothers  were  related 
(Luke  i.  36) .  But  the  report  of  the  great  excite- 
ment in  the  Lower  Jordan  Valley  reached  Naza- 
reth, and  in  due  time  among  those  presenting 
themselves  for  baptisnt  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
The  work  of  John  had  summoned  Him  to  His 
life  work.  The  Baptist  discerned  that  there 
stood  before  him  no  ordinary  person,  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  baptize  the  candidate;  but  yielded 
at  Jesus'  reasoning  that  "so  it  is  becoming  to  us 
to  fulfill  all  righteousness"  (Matt.  iii.  14,  15). 
Possibly  only  to  John  and  Jesus  was  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  with  the  Spirit  visible  (Mark  i.  10,  11; 
Matt.  iii.  16.  17;  Luke  iii.  21,  22;  cf.  John  i. 
32-34).  Though  thus  ushered  into  His  public 
ministry  by  John,  Jesus  seems  to  have  had  little 
converse  with  him  siibsequently  (yet  cf.  John 
iii.  26).  Nevertheless,  Jesus  ever  recognized 
the  greatness  of  John's  work  and  character.  In 
his  opinion  John  was  no  'reed  shaken  with  the 
wind,'  but  a  prophet,  the  last  in  the  great  suc- 
cession, lie  wi-?  the  greatest  of  mortals  (Matt. 
xi,  7-15;  Luke  vii.  24-28;  xvi.  16).  He  came  in 
the  'way  of  righteousness'  (Matt.  xxi.  32),  and 
the  result  of  his  work  was  that  many  were  seek- 
ing to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  by  force 
( jialt.  xi.  32).  His  witness  was  a  witness  to  the 
truth,  for  he  was  a  'burning  and  shining  light' 
(.John  V.  33-3.>).  More  than  all  this,  he  was  the 
one  definitely  predicted  in  Mai.  iii.  1  as  the 
Elias  who  was  to  come  (Mark  ix.  13;  Matt.  xvii. 
12).  These  statements  show  conclusively  that 
Jesus  recognized  in  John  His  forerunner,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  prepare  for  His  greater  ministry. 
Such  preparation  was  accomplished  in  two  ways. 
On  the  one  hand  the  general  awakening  of  the 
moral  sense  of  Israel  by  the  Baptist's  preaching 
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made  Jesus'  profoonder  and  higher  message 
more  readily  and  easily  apprehended.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  definite  designation  of  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah — the  Lamb  who  takes  away  the 
world's  sin — to  a  few  choice  spirits  among  his 
followers  led  these  to  Jesus  as  the  first  and  truest 
of  Uis  disciples  ( John  i.  29  sqq. ) .  Notwithstand- 
ing Jesns'  testimony  to  John's  greatness  and 
recognition  of  him  as  His  forerunner,  He  taught 
that  Jobn'd  conception  of  Uis  mission  was  not 
altogether  adequate.  The  'least  in  the  kingdom' 
— ^i.e.  the  humblest  one  of  those  who  entered 
the  kingdom  along  the  lines  of  Jesus'  message 
of  the  Heavenly  Father  and  His  love — was  on  a 
higher  plane  than  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xi. 
11;  Luke  viL  28).  John's  prophetic  gift  and 
calling  did  not  make  him  infallible.  His  view 
of  the  Messianic  age  saw  it  mainly  as  one  of 
judgment,  sifting,  and  punishment.  Jesus,  with 
just  as  great  an  insistence  on  righteousness,  pro- 
claimed it  in  a  gospel  of  glad  tidings  as  an. 
epoch  of  release  from  bondage,  an  era  of  comfort 
to  the  weary,  a  welcome  to  the  Father's  house. 
To  John  the  judgment  was  in  the  foreground,  to 
Jesus  it  was  si  ill  in  the  distant  future.  John 
did  not  advance  beyond  the  old  doctrine;  Jesus 
fulfilled  this  and  opened  a  new  era  (Matt.  ix. 
11-17;  Mark  ii.  21,  22).  Jesus  trusted  the  spir- 
itual discernment  of  John  to  discover  these  truths 
when  He  sent  back  his  messengers  with  His 
reply  to  their  master  in  prison  (Matt.  xi.  1-6; 
Luke  xi.  18-23).  John  baptized  with  water  to 
repentanee,  but  Jesus'  work  led  to  the  baptism 
with  the  Spirit  (Acts  i.  5;  xi.  16).  Onsult  the 
various  lives  of  Christ,  and  KOhler,  Johannet 
4er  Taufer  (Halle,  1884);  Reynolds,  John  the 
Baptist   (London,  1888). 

JOHK.  The  name  of  twenty-three  popes. 
— John  L,  Pope  523-526,  a  native  of  Tuscany. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  pontificate  except  his 
heading  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Justin  II. 
at  Constantinople,  at  the  request  of  Theodoric, 
>  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  an  Imperial  edict 
against  the  .Arians.  On  his  return  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  Theodoric,  who  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  result  of  his  mission,  and  died  in  captivity. — 
JonN  II..  Pope  532-535.  A  Roman,  Mercuriiis  by 
name.  He  appealed  to  Athalaric,  King  of  the 
(loths.  for  aid  in  putting  down  simony,  which 
was  fearfully  prevalent.  Ilis  letters  are  in 
Migne.  Patroloffia  Latina,  Ijcvi. — John  III.,  Pope 
560-S73.-^ToHN  IV..  Pope  640-642,  a  Dalmatian 
by  birth.  He  condemned  the  Monothelites,  and 
insisted  that  Honorius  I.  had  not  sanctioned 
their  doctrine. — John  V.,  Pope  685-686.  a  Syrian, 
the  first  of  several  popes  of  Eastern  birth,-  who 
owed  their  election  to  the  influence  of  the  exarchs. 
He  had  been  sent  by  Pope  Agatho  as  his  legate 
to  the  sixth  general  council. — John  VI.,  Pope 
701-705.  a  Greek.  He  decided  the  prolonged  con- 
flict between  Saint  Wilfrid  of  York  and  the  See 
of  Canterbury  in  the  former's  favor.  His  letters 
are  in  Mignei,  Patrologia  Latinru,  Ixxxix. — Joh.v 
VII.,  Pope  705-707,  the  immediate  successor  of 
the  preceding. — JoKN  VIII.,  Pope  872-882.  A 
Roman  by  birth  and  Archdeacon  of  Rome  before 
bis  elevation.  He  supported  the  claim  of  Charles 
the  Bald  to  the  Empire  and  crowned  him  in  875; 
two  years  later  he  upheld  his  disputed  right  in  a 
gTMt  synod  at  Ravenna.  The  inoursinns  of  the 
fiaraeein  in  Lower  Italy  gave  him  much  trouble, 
and  after  strenuously  (^posing  any  compromise 


with  than,  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  exemptioB 
from  their  attacks  by  a  yearly  tribute.  Ue  nuule 
a  determined  attempt  to  reunite  the  Extern 
Church  with  Rome,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
crafty  stubbornness  of  Photius  (q.v.).  Uis  nu- 
merous letters  are  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina, 
cxxvi.  Consult  for  the  Eastern  negotiations,  Uer- 
genriither,  Photius,  Patriarch  von  Constantinopel 
(I^gensburg,  1867). 

John  IX.,  Pope  898-900.  A  Benedictine,  the 
candidate  of  the  Frankish  party.  Uis  position 
amid  the  troubles  of  the  time  was  very  insecure, 
and,  though  a  ztalous  man,  he  accomplislied  lit- 
tle except  the  rehabilitation  of  his  predecessor 
Formosus. — John  X.,  Pope  914-928.  A  native  of 
Romogna,  he  became  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  in 
90S,  and  was  raised  to  the  Papacy  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Theodora's  faction.  But  he  disappointed 
their  expectations  by  striving  to  render  his  tem- 
poral power  independent  of  any  party.  He  de- 
feated the  Saracens  in  person,  and  attempted  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Eastern  Church.  He  wa« 
imprisoned,  and  finally  murdered  by  Marona, 
daughter  of  Theodora,  in  the  way  of  whose  am- 
bitious designs  he  stood.  His  letters  are  in 
Migne,  cxxxii. — John  XL,  Pope  931-936,  the  son 
of  Marozia  by  her  first  husband,  Alberic.  She 
and  her  other  son,  Alberic  II.,  practically  ruled, 
leaving  none  but  purely  sacerdotal  functions  to 
the  Pope. — John  XII.,  Pope  955-964,  the  son  of 
Alberic  II.,  elected  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  His 
name  was  Octavian ;  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  practice  of  adopting  a  new  name.  He  gained 
the  support  of  Otho  I.,  whom  he  crowned  Em- 
peror in  962,  but  fell  out  with  him  afterwards, 
and,  in  consequence  of  many  grievous  accusations, 
was  threatened  with  deposition.  He  conquered 
his  opponents,  but  died  soon  afterwards.-AToiiN 
XIII.,  Pope  965-972.  He  was  Bishop  of  Nami 
before  his  choice  as  the  candidate  of  Otho  I.  for 
the  Papacy.  By  his  influence  with  the  Emperor, 
John  recovered  Ravenna  and  the  rest  of  the 
patrimonium  Petri.  He  crowned  Otho's  young 
son  as  associate  in  the  Empire,  and  aided  in  pro- 
curing for  him  the  hand  of  the  Greek  Princess 
Theophano.  His  letters  are  in  Migne,  Patroloffia 
Latina,  cxxxv. — .Iohn  XIV.,  Pope  983-984,  pre- 
viously Bishop  of  Pavia  and  Chancellor  of  Otho  II. 
When  the  Emperor  died  and  his  wife,  Theophano, 
left  Rome,  John  was  helpless.  Boniface  VII., 
who  had  seized  the  Papacy  on  the  death  of  Otho 
I.,  and  had  then  fled  to  Constantinople  in  fear  of 
the  Counts  of  Tusculum,  now  returned  and  im- 
prisoned him  in  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  where 
he  was  done  to  death  four  months  later.  Consult 
Floss,  Die  Papstirchl  iinler  den  Ottonen  (Frei- 
burg. 1858).  Another  John  is  included  in  some 
lists  of  the  popes  as  the  immediate  successor  of 
Boniface,  but  according  to  modem  investigations 
he  has  no  claim  to  the  title.  His  inclusion  hnn 
introduced  a  confusion  into  the  numbering  of  thir 
later  Johns. 

John  XV.,  Pope  985  996.  elevated  by  frescen 
tius  and  his  party,  and  completely  under  their 
influence.  After  his  death,  Otho  III.  caused  the 
election  of  his  own  kinsman  Bruno,  as  Gregory 
v.,  but  on  the  Emperor's  departure  he  was  driven 
out  by  Crescentius,  who  in  997  set  up  John 
Philagathus,  a  n.itive  of  the  Greek  Province  of 
Calabria,  as  John  XVI,  He  was  overthrown  by 
the  return  of  the  Emperor,  and  treated  with  a 
crtielty  which  he  did  not  long  survive. — Johk 
XVII.,  Pope  for  a  few  months  in  1003. — Jobk 
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XVIIL,  1003-09.  He  affected  a  temporary  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  and 
left  the  name  of  a  learned  and  pious  man.  He  is 
said  to  have  retired  to  a  monastery  to  end  his  days, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  driven  out 
by  the  son  of  Crescentius.— John  XIX.,  Pope 
1024-33,  a  Roman  of  the  family  of  the  counts  of 
Tusculum.  He  succeeded  his  brother,  Benedict 
VIII.  He  attempted  to  consolidate  the  renewed 
union  with  the  East  by  conceding  to  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  in  a  sense,  the  title 
of  Ecumenical ;  but  the  feeling  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom was  so  strong  against  the  concession 
that  he  was  obliged  to  witlidraw  it,  and  the 
breach  became  wider  than  ever.  He  crowned  the 
Emperor  Conrad  II.  in  the  presence  of  the  Eng- 
lish King  Canute.  His  letters  are  in  Migne, 
Patrologia  Latina,  cxl. — JoBN  XX.,  often  called 
John  XXI.,  Pope  1276-77,  a  Spaniard,  Peter  by 
name,  made  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Frascati  in  1273. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  especially^  in 
philosophy  and  medicine.  He  left  some  treatises 
which  are  interesting  contributions  to  the  history 
of  mediaeval  medicine.  His  enemies  accused  him 
of  dealing  in  magic  arts,  and  considered  his  death 
by  the  fall  of  a  ceiling  as  a  judgment. 

John  XXII.,  Pope  1316-34,  Jacques  d'Euse,  a 
native  of  Cahors,  made  Bishop  of  FrCjus  in  1300 
and  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Porto  in  1312.  He  was 
chosen  Pope  after  a  vacancy  of  two  years,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Avignon.  Attempting  to 
carry  otft,  in  very  altered  circumstances,  the  vast 
and  comprehensive  policy  of  Gregory  VII.  and 
Innocent  III.,  he  interposed  in  the  contest  for 
the  Imperial  crown  between  Louis  of  Bavaria 
and  Frederick  of  Austria,  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
He  was  involved  in  several  other  controversies  of 
a  more  theological  nature;  that  on  the  poverty 
of  Christ,  which  sprang  up  among  the  Francis- 
cans (sec  Fraticellians)  was  partly  connected 
with  support  given  by  the  recalcitrant  members  of 
the  order  to  Louis.  His  opinion  that  the  just 
would  not  be  admitted  to  the  beatific  vision  until 
the  general  resurrection  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
many  theologians,  and  he  retracted  it  before  his 
death.  He  endeavored  to  propagate  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  most  distant  lands,  and  to  promote 
a  crusade,  in  which  he  was  hindered  by  the  con- 
stantly divided  state  of  Christendom.  He  col- 
lected large  sums  for  the  treasury  of  the  Church, 
but  his  own  lifef  was  simple  and  ascetic.  Con- 
sult :  Verlaque,  Jean  XXII..  sa  vie  et  ses  aeuvret 
<  Paris,  1883)  ;  Souchon,  Die  Papstwahlen  von 
Bonifaz  VIII.  bis  Urban  TI.  (Brunswick,  1888)  ; 
Friedensburg,  Ludicig  der  Bayer  und  Friedrich 
von  Oeaterreich  "( GOttingen,  1877). — John 
XXIII.,  Pope  1410-15.  Baldassarre  Cossa,  of  a 
noble  Neapolitan  family.  He  was  made  cardinal 
in  1402.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Pisa,  and  in  the  effort  to  terminate  the 
great  schism  by  the  elevation  of  Pietro  Philargi 
as  Alexander  V.  On  Alexander's  death  he  was 
chosen  by  the  same  dubious  authority.  He  called 
the  Council  of  Constance  (  q.v.),  by  which  he  was 
deposed.  He  fled,  but  was  captured  and  impris- 
oned for  four  years,  until  he  was  released  by  the 
intervention  of  his  successor,  Martin  V.,  who 
made  him  dean  of  the  Sacred  College.  He  died 
and  was  juried  in  Florence. 

JOHN  I.,  ZIMISCES  (925-976).  A  Byzantine 
Emperor,  969-976.  His  uncle,  Nicephonis  Phocas, 
■who  had  mounted  the  throne  by  his  aid.  gave  him 
the  chief  military  command  in  the  Empire.    He 


ably  seconded  the  Emperor  in  his  victorious  cam- 
paigns against  the  Saracens.  John  learned,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  a  conspiracy  headed  by  an- 
other uncle  to  deprive  him  of  his  power;  so,  to 
prevent  his  own  downfall,  he  murdered  the  Em- 
peror, and  he  himself  moimted  the  throne.  Dur- 
ing his  reign  war  was  waged  successfully  arainst 
the  Bussians,  Saracens,  and  Bulgarians.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  while  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  campaign  in  Syria. 

JOHN  II.,  CoMNENUS  (1088-1143).  A  By- 
zantine Emperor  called  'the  Good.'  He  succeeded 
his  father,  Alexius,  on  the  throne  in  1118.  He 
won  many  victories  in  his  wars  against  the 
Ttirks  in  Asia  and  against  the  Servians  and  the 
Hungarians  in  Europe,  but  his  administration 
was  weak,  and  his  whole  government  enfeebled 
by  corruption. 

JOHN  V.    Byzantine  emperor.    See  Pai.£OU>- 

.Qva. 

JOHN  VI.,  Syzantine  emperor.    See  Canta- 

CVZENU8. 

JOHN  VXL,  Vni.    Byzantine  emperors.    See 

PaIuEOLOGUS. 

JOHN  I.  (1350-95).  King  of  Aragon  and  son 
of  Peter  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne 
in  1387.  He  maintained  a  school  of  troubadours 
at  his  Court. 

JOHN  (1513-71).  Hargrave  of  Brandenburg- 
Ktlstrin,  second  son  of  the  Elector  Joachim  I. 
of  Brandenburg.  He  was  better  known  as  Hans 
of  KUstrin,  from  one  of  the  possessions  which 
he  secured  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1535. 
In  1637  he  introduced  the  Protestant  religion 
into  his  dominions,  and  the  next  year  joined  the 
Schmalkaldic  League,  though  with  the  express 
stipulation  that  it  should  be  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  religious  belief  and  not  for  political 
reasons.  Consequently,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Schmalkaldic  War  he  joined  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  and  took  an  important  part  in  the  battle  of 
MUhlberg,  where  the  Imperial  forces  gained  a* 
decisive  victory  over  the  Protestant  princes 
(1547).  At  length  realizing  the  mistake  tie  had 
made,  he  went  over  to  the  Elector  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  and  exerted  himself  on  the  Protestant 
side  during  the  treaty-making  at  Passau  (1652). 
Internal  peace  once  more  restored  to  Germany,  he 
accompanied  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  his 
French  campaign,  and  took  part  in  the  unsuccess- 
ful siege  of  Metz.  His  chief  title  to  fame,  how- 
ever rests  in  the  ability  with  which  he  governed 
his  lands.  He  restrained  the  nobility,  cleared 
the  country  of  highway  robbers,  extended  its 
frontiers,  and  encouraged  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  industries. 

JOHN  I.  (1358-90).  King  of  Castile  from 
1379  to  1390.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Henry  II.  To  defeat  the 
schemes  of  John  of  Gaunt  (q.v.),  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, who  had  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Castile,  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  he  at- 
tacked Portugal.  Ferdinand  submitted  in  1382, 
and  made  peace  by  giving  his  daughter  Beatrice, 
the  heiress  of  Portugal,  to  John.  On  Ferdinand's 
death  John  again  made  war  upon  Portugal  in 
support  of  the  claims  of  Beatrice,  and  later 
fought  against  John  1.,  who  had  been  elected 
King  of  that  country,  but  failed  the  first  time 
on  account  of  a  pestilence,  and  the  second  time 
was  defeated  at  Aljubarotta,  in  1385. 
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JOHN  (c.1167-1216).    King  of  England  from 

1199  to  1216.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Henry  II.  by  his  wife,  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  and 
was  bom  probably  on  December  24,  1167.  His 
father  called  him ''Lackland'  early,  probably,  be- 
cause Henry  had  divided  his  dominions  among 
his  elder  sons,  and  thus  left  John  without  a  por- 
tion. John  was  appointed  in  a  council,  held  at 
Oxford  in  1177,  King  of  Ireland,  and  in  April, 
1185,  he  went  over  to  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, but  ruled  so  badly  that  he  was  recalled  the 
following  September.  John  united  with  his 
l-rothers  in  their  repeated  rebellions  against  their 
father,  and  it  was  the  sudden  communication 
of  the  news  of  his  having  joined  his  brother 
Richard's  uprising  that  caused  the  death  of 
Henry.  When  Richard  I.  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
he  conferred  upon  his  young  brother  earldoms 
which  amountea  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  King- 
dom. This  did  not,  however,  prevent  John  from 
endeavoring  to  seize  the  crown  during  Richard's 
captivity.  John  was,  nevertheless,  pardoned  on 
Richard's  return  and  treated  with  great  clem- 
ency, and  is  said  to  have  been  designated  by  his 
brother  on  his  deathbed  as  his  successor.  John 
hastened,  at  his  brother's  death,  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  Continental  barons,  and  then  re- 
turned to  England,  being  crowned  at  Westmin- 
ster May  27,  1199.  Arthur  (q.v.),  the  son  of 
his  elder  brother  Geoffrey,  was,  according  to 
modem  laws  of  heredity,  the  lawful  heir  to  the 
crown,  but  at  this  time  the  rules  of  succession 
to  the  crown  were  still  imperfect.  The  claims 
of  Arthur  were  supported  by  the  King  of  France, 
but  John  bought  off  the  latter's  influence.     In 

1200  he  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  flrst  wife, 
Avice  of  Gloucester,  and  married  Isabella  of 
Angoulfme,  who  was  betrothed  to  Hugh  le  Brun, 
son  of  Hugh,  Count  of  La  Marche,  one  of  his  vas- 
sals. In  revenge  Le  Brun  stirred  up  the  nobles 
of  Poitou  against  him,  and  embraced  the  cause  of 
joung  Arthur.  In  the  war  which  ensued,  Arthur, 
who  was  again  assisted  by  France,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  confined  in  "the  Castle  of  Rouen, 
where,  according  to  tradition,  he  was  put  to 
death.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  the  English  mon- 
arch lost  to  Philip  Augustus  of  France  Normandy, 
Touraine,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Poitou.  In  1207 
John  quarreled  with  the  Pope  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and.  as  a  result,  the  Kingdom  was  placed  under 
■n  interdict  in  1208;  John  in  return  confiscated 
the  property  of  the  clergy  who  obeyed  the  inter- 
dict, and  banished  the  bishops.  He  also  com- 
pelled William,  King  of  Scotland,  who  had 
joined  his  enemies,  to  do  him  homage  (1209), 
put  down  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  (1210),  and  sub- 
dued Llewelyn,  the  independent  Prince  of  Wales 
(1211).  The  Pope,  in  1212,  solemnly  deposed 
John,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  al- 
legiance, and  commissioned  Philip  Augustus  of 
France  to  execute  his  sentence.  John,  denounced 
by  the  Church,  and  hated  for  his  cruelty  and 
tyranny  by  bis  subjects,  found  his  position  un- 
tenable, and  was  compelled,  in  1213,  to  make 
abject  submission  to  Rome,  and  to  hold  his  king- 
dom as  a  fief  of  the  Papacy.  Philip  Augustus, 
nevertheless,  proceeded  with  his  scheme  of  in- 
vasion, though  no  longer  approved  by  Rome;  but 
the  French  fleet  was  totally  defeated  in  the  har- 
bor of  Damme.  Subsequent  events,  however, 
proved  more  favorable  to  France,  and  John's 
strength  was  crashed  in  1214  by  the  defeat  at 


Bouvines  (q.v.).  At  length  the  English  barons 
saw  the  opportunity  to  end  the  tyranny  of  John; 
they  drew  up  a  petition  deiAanding  the  redress  of 
abuses  in  the  government  and  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  issuance  of  a  charter  of  liber- 
ties modeled  on  that  of  Henry  1.  This  was  re- 
jected by  the  King,  and  became  the  signal  for 
war.  The  army  of  the  barons  assembled  at  Stam- 
ford and  marched  to  London ;  they  met  the  King 
at  Runnymede,  and  on  June  15,  1215,  was  signed 
the  great  charter.  Magna  Charta-  (q.v.),  the 
basis  of  the  English  Constitution.  "The  Pope 
soon  after  annulled  the  charter,  and  the  war 
broke  out  again.  The  barons  now  called  over 
the  Dauphin  of  France  to  be  their  leader,  and 
I«uis  landed  near  Sandwich,  May  21,  1216.  In 
crossing  the  Welland  John  lost  his  regalia  and 
treasures  and  part  of  his  baggage  and  army.  He 
was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Newark  Castle  October 
19,  1216.  Consult:  Norgate,  England  Under  the 
Angevin  Kings  (London,  1887)  ;  Stubbs,  Consti- 
tutional History  of  England,  vol.  i.  (6th  ed., 
Oxford,  1897 )  ;  Pauli,  Oesckichte  von  England, 
vol  iii.  (Hamburg,  1853) ;  Norgate,  John  Lack- 
land (New  York,  1902). 

JOHN  n.  (1319-64).  King  of  France  from 
1350  to  1364,  surnamed  the  Gcrad.  He  succeeded 
his  father,  Philip  VI.  of  Valois,  in  1350,  and 
commenced  his  reign  by  acts  of  despotism  and 
cruelty.  The  English,  in  1356,  invaded  France, 
and  John  was  defeated  by  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  at  Poitiers  (q.v.).  He  was  carried  to 
Bordeaux  and  then  to  London,  where  he  was 
a  prisoner  until  October  25,  1360.  His  ran- 
som was  fixed  by  a  treaty  with  Edward  III.  at 
Bretigny  (q.v.).  In  1363  he  gave  to  his  son 
Philip  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  which  was  des- 
tined to  become  a  danger  to  France.  His  son, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  in  London  as 
a  hostage  for  the  payment  of  John's  ransom, 
escaped  in  violation  of  his  parole,  and  thereupon 
John  voluntarily  returned  in  1364  as  a  prisoner 
to  London,  where  he  suddenly  died.  Consult 
Cosneau,  Les  grandes  traitia  de  la  guerre  de  cent 
ans  (Paris,  1889). 

JOHN  m.,  Vatatees  (1193-1254).  An  Em- 
peror of  Nictea,  known  as  'Ducas.'  His  skill  as 
a  soldier  led  to  his  being  chosen  to  succeed  Theo- 
dore I.  in  1222.  He  was  a  very  successful  gen- 
eral and  an  able  administrator. 

JOHN  rV.,  Lascaris.  An  Emperor  of  Nictea. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Theodore  II.,  in  125S, 
when  he  was  scarcely  ten  years  old.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  was  deposed  and  blinded  by 
Michael  Paleologus. 

JOHN  II.,  Casimib  (1609-72).  King  of  Po- 
land from  1648  to  1668.  He  was  the  young- 
est son  of  Sigismund  III.,  and  on  his  father's 
death  in  1632  became  lord  of  an  extensive 
appanage  in  Poland.  In  1640,  however,  he  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  Order  at  Rome  and  was  made  a 
cardinal  by  Pope  Innocent  X.  Returning  to  Po- 
land, he  was  elected  to  succeed  his  brother, 
Ladislas  IV.,  as  King  in  1648,  and  married  his 
widow,  Maria  Luisa  Gonzaga,  receiving  from  the 
Pope  absolution  from  his  vows.  The  first  part  of 
his  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Cos- 
sacks under  Chmielnicki.  In  1655  Charles  X.  of 
Sweden  made  war  upon  Poland,  and  in  1656  was 
joined  by  Frederick  William,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg. In  1657  the  Elector  went  over  to  the  side 
of  Poland,  which  in  return  formally  renounced 
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its  suzeraintv  over  East  Prussia.  Peace  was 
made  with  Sweden  at  Oliva  in  1660.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Andrusaovo  (1667)  the  Polish  King 
oeded  White  and  Red  Kussia  and  the  Ukraine  east 
of  the  Dnieper  to  Russia.  Broken  by  misfortune, 
John  abdicated  at  the  Diet  of  Warsaw,  September 
16,  1668,  and  retired  to  France.  He  died  at 
Nevers,  December  12,  1672.    See  PoLiU«D. 

JOHX  m.,  SOBIESKI  ( 1624-96) .  King  of  Po- 
land from  1674  to  1696,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
warriors  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
bom  at  Olesko,  Galicia,  June  2,  1624,  and  was 
educated  with  great  care,  together  with  his 
brother  Mark,  by  his  father,  James  Sobieski, 
Castellan  of  Craeow,  a  man  distinguished  in  the 
tivil  and  military  life  of  Poland.  The  brothers 
traveled  in  France,  England,  Italy,  and  flermany, 
until  their  father's  death  recalled  them  home  in 
1648.  Poland  was  then  on  the  decline  and  in- 
volved in  constant  wars  with  Sweden,  Branden- 
burg, Russia,  the  Tatars,  the  Turks,  and  the 
Cossacks.  The  Sobieskis,  as  became  their  rank 
and  training,  entered  the  military  service.  Mark 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Cossacks;  John  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  valor,  and  became  the 
most  efficient  Polish  leader  of  his  time.  He  be- 
came grand  marshal  in  1665,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Polish  forces  and  Waywode  of  Cra- 
cow in  1667.  On  November  11,  1673,  he  defeated 
the  Turks  in  the  great  battle  of  Khotin  in  Bes- 
sarabia. After  the  death  of  King  Michael  Wis- 
niowiecki(  1673)he  was  unanimously  elected  King 
of  Poland  (May  21,  1674).  He  turned  from  the 
French  alliance,  which  seemed  cemented  by  his 
election,  to  that  of  Austria  because  of  a  pique  on 
the  part  of  his  wife,  and  when  the  Turks  besieged 
Viemia  in  1683  John  hastened  to  its  relief  with 
20,000  Polish  troops.  Near  Vienna  he  was  joined 
by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  Imperial  troops, 
and  on  September  12th  the  combined  army  of  70,- 
000  assailed  the  Turkish  forces  under  Kara  Mus- 
tapha  in  their  camp  around  Vienna.  The  enemy, 
whose  numbers  are  estimated  at  275,000  men, 
were  overwhelmingly  defeated  and  driven  back 
to  the  Raab.  Sobieski  was  received  with  acclaim 
by  the  Viennese,  but  the  Emperor  Leopold  showed 
strange  ingratitude  in  his  treatment  of  the  de- 
liverer and  of  the  Polish  army.  Sobieski  became 
the  hero  of  Christendom,  but  this  was  the  climax 
of  his  career.  He  was  hampered  by  the  wretched 
politics  of  the  aristocratic  Polish  Republic  and 
by  the  intrigues  of  foreign  parties  in  his  Court, 
and  the  later  years  of  his  life  were  full  of  dis- 
appointment. He  died  of  apoplexy  June  17.  1696. 
•John  Sobieski  was  not  only  a  statesman  and  war- 
rior, but  a  patron  of  science  and  literature.  His 
constant  wars,  however,  prevented  that  attention 
to  the  internal  condition  of  Poland  whieli  its 
critical  situation  urcently  required.  He  had.  too, 
many  of  the  faults  of  the  high  Polish  nobility, 
and  he  was  too  much  under  the  influence  of  his 
wife,  an  intriguing  and  frivolous  woman.  Con- 
sult: Tatham.  John  flohieski  (Oxford.  1881),  the 
Lothian  prize  essay  at  Oxford  in  that  year; 
Dupont,  Mfmoires  pour  serx>ir  a  I'histoire  de 
Hohic<iki  (Warsaw.  1885),  by  a  French  officer  in 
the  Polish  sen'ice  under  Sobieski;  Salvandy, 
Histoire  de  Pologne  avant  et  sous  le  roi  Jean 
Sobieski  (2  vols.,  new  ed.,  Paris.  1855)  :  Coyer, 
Histoire  de  Jean  fiobieski  (Amsterdam,  1761  and 
1783)  ;  Waliszewski.  Acta,  extracts  from  the  for- 
eign archives  of  France  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of   Sobieski   with  that  country    (3   vols.. 


Cracow,  1684) ;  Rieder,  Johann  III.,  KSnig  von 
Polen  (Vienna,  1883). 

JOHN  I.,  The  Gbea-s  (1357-1433).  King  of 
Portugal  from  1385  to  1433,  sometimes  known 
as  'The  Bastard.'  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
illegitimate  Burgundian  line,  and  was  born  at 
Lisbon,  being  a  natural  son  of  Peter  I.  In 
1364  he  was  created  Grand  Master  of  Aviz.  At 
the  death  of  his  half-brother,  Ferdinand,  in 
1383,  he  became  Regent  and  Protector  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  in  April,  1385,  was  chosen  King 
by  the  Portuguese  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  Infanta  Beatrice,  who  had  married  John  L, 
King  of  Castile.  A  war  followed,  resulting  in 
favor  of  the  Portuguese,  who  won  the  battle  of 
Aljubarotta,  in  1385.  In  1415  Jc^n  took  Ceuta 
from  the  Moors.  The  island  of  Madeira,  the 
Azores,  and  the  Canaries  were  discovered  in 
his  reign  largely  through  the  efforts  of  his  son. 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  (q.v.).  The  reign  of 
John  I.,  whose  conquests  and  good  government 
earned  him  the  title  of  'The  Great,'  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  heroic  age  in  Portuguese  his- 
tory. He  died,  after  a  long  and  glorious  reign 
of  forty-eight  years,  August  10,  1433,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Edward,  the  eldest  of  his  six  sons 
by  his  wife,  Philippa  of  Lancaster. 

JOHN  II.,  The  Pebfect  (1455-95).  King  of 
Portugal  from  1481  to  1495.  He  was  born  at 
Lisbon,  being  the  son  of  King  Alfonso  V.  In  his 
youth  he  showed  himself  possessed  of  high  cour- 
age and  attainments.  In  1471  he  married  Leonora 
of  Lancaster,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1481. 
He  put  to  death  for  conspiracy  the  Dukes  of 
Braganza  and  Viseu  in  1483.  During  his  reigii 
the  African  coasts  were  thoroughly  explored  by 
Portuguese  navigators,  and  Bartholomeu  Dias 
discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1488).  By 
the  Convention  of  Tordeeillas  (1494)  Portugal 
divided  with  Spain  the  newly  discovered  world  in 
the  Western  Ocean.  (See  Demarcation,  Line 
OF.)  John  II.  was  a  monarch  of  remarkable 
political  sagacity  and  broad  views,  and  sought  in 
every  way  to  promote  commerce,  art,  and  industry 
in  his  kingdom.  His  premature  death  October  25, 
1495,  has  been  attributed  to  slow  poisoning.  He 
was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Emmanuel,  Duke 
of  Veja,  his  only  son,  Alfonso,  having  died  in 
1491. 

TOHKIH.  (1502-57).  King  of  Portugal  from 
1521  to  1557.  He  was  the  son  of  Emmanuel  the 
Great,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1521.  He  found 
Portugal  at  the  very  height  of  its  power,  but 
during  his  reign  its  influence  began  to  wane,  and 
it  lost  much  of  the  prestige  which  it  had  formerly 
enjoyed.  The  Inquisition  was  introduced,  and  the 
control  of  the  University  of  Coimbra  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  Colonial  enterprise, 
however,  continued  under  his  reign.  As  a  result 
of  the  Congress  of  Badajoz  (1524)  Portugal's 
title  to  Brazil  was  conceded  by  Spain,  and  a 
beginning  was  made  toward  the  colonization  of 
the  country  by  its  division  into  captaincies  which 
were  granted  out  to  the  great  nobles  to  be  held 
in  feudal  tenure.  In  the  East  Indies,  too,  the 
Portuguese  power  was  greatly  extended. 

JOHN  IV.,  The  Fortunate  (1604-56).  King 
of  Portiigiil  from  1640  to  1656,  and  the  founder 
of  the  Brapanza  dynasty.  He  was  bom, at  Villa- 
viciosa  in  1604.  being  descended  from  both  the 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  royal  families  of  Por- 
tugal.    Before  an   almost   bloodless   revolution 
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ntieed  him  to  the  Portuguese  throne  in  1640, 
John  IV.  was  iXike  of  Braganza.  As  leader 
of  the  patriotic  party  he  succeeded  in  1G40  in 
expelling  the  Spanish  usurpers  and  making  him- 
self King,  after  the  country  had  been  sixty  years 
under  the  yoke  of  Spain.  His  election  was  ratified 
by  the  Cortes  in  January,  1641.  For  fifteen  years 
John  IV.  ruled  Portugal  with  energj-  and  ability, 
restoring  the  finances,  and  promoting  commerce 
and  agriculture.  The  Spaniards  were  completely 
defeated  early  in  his  reign  at  the  battle  of  Montijo 
( 1644) ,  and  gave  no  further  trouble.  In  1649  and 
1654  the  Portuguese  won  important  naval  vic- 
tories over  the  Dutch  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  November  6,  1656,  John 
had  succeeded  in  restoring  Portugal  to  her  place 
among  the  nations  and  establishing  his  family 
firmly  on  the  throne.  Two  of  his  sons  succeeded 
him  in  turn,  and  his  daughter,  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  became  the  wife  of  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, bringing  Bombay  as  her  dowry. 

JOHX  V.  (1689-1750).  King  of  Portugal 
from  1706  to  1750.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter  II., 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1706  in  the  midst  of  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  in  which  Portugal 
was  involved  as  an  ally  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Emperor.  By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713) 
Portugal  was  confirmed  in  its  possession  of  both 
banks  of  the  Amazon.  The  King  was  a  man  of 
strong  religious  tendencies  and  devoted  much 
attention  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Numerous 
churches  and  convents  were  erected,  and  to  this 
end  the  army  and  the  navy  were  allowed  to  sink 
into  complete  inefficiency. 

JOHN  VI.  (1767-1826).  King  of  Portugal 
from  1816  to  1826.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter 
III.  and  of  Queen  Maria  I.,  who  had  succeeded 
her  father,  Joseph  I.,  in  1777.  In  1792  Queen 
Maria  became  insane,  and  John  was  made 
Prince  Regent  of  the  Kingdom.  In  1807  Napo- 
leon attempted  to  force  upon  the  Regent  the 
acceptance  of  the  Continental  System  (q.v.), 
and  on  the  latter's  hesitation  a  French  army 
nnder  Junot  entered  the  country.  On  October 
27th  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Court  sailed 
for  Brazil,  leaving  the  GSovemment  in  charge  of 
a  council  of  regency  under  the  Marquis  of 
Abrantes.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1816, 
John  became  King.  In  Portugal,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  was 
carried  on  by  Marshal  Beresford,  great  dissatis- 
faction prevailed  over  the  arbitrary  character  of 
the  latter's  rule,  as  well  as  over  the  continued 
absence  of  the  Court.  In  1820  the  troops  at 
Oporto  and  Lisbon  rose  in  insurrection  and  pro- 
claimed a  liberal  constitution  closely  modeled 
on  the  Spanish  Constitution  of  1812.  King  John 
returned  to  Portugal  in  1821,  leaving  his  eldest 
son,  Dora  Pedro,  as  Regent  of  Brazil,  and  gave 
bis  adhesion  to  the  new  Constitution.  The  party 
of  reaction,  however,  was  strong,  and  headed  by 
Queen  Carlotta  and  her  younger  son,  Dom  Miguel, 
took  courage  from  the  presence  of  the  army  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  in  Spain  to  stir  up  an  insur- 
rection in  Northern  Portugal  (May,  1823),  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  control  of  the  King's  per- 
«on.  The  Cortes  was  dissolved,  a  new  Ministry 
was  appointed,  and  an  absolutist  regime  estab- 
lished. Alarmed  by  the  liberal  leanings  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  new  Government,  Dom 
Miguel  resolved  on  a  coup  d'Stat,  which  was  car- 
ried out  April  29,  1824.  On  May  9th  King  John 
took  refuge  on  board  an  Knglish  man-of-war  and 


proclaimed  his  eon  a  traitor.  Dom  Miguel  vros 
forced  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  Powers,  and 
left  the  country.  John  was  reinstated  in  power 
and  restored  the  Liberal  Constitution.  He  died 
March  10,  1826.  Brazil  in  1822  had  declared 
itself  independent  under  Dom  Pedro  as  Emperor, 
and  its  independence  was  acknowledged  by  Por- 
tugal in  1825.  On  the  death  of  John  VI.  thoi 
Crown  of  Portugal  also  fell  to  Dom  Pedro,  who 
resigned  it  in  favor  of  his  daughter,  Donna  Alaria 
da  Gloria. 

JOHN  (1801-73).  King  of  Saxony  from  1854 
to  1873.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Prince 
Maximilian  of  Saxony,  and  was  born  at  Dresden, 
December  12,  1801.  In  his  youth  he  traveled  in 
Italy,  where  he  became  an  ardent  student  of 
Italian  literature  and  a  devotee  of  Dante.  In 
1830  he  became  commander  of  the  local  militia 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
taking  his  seat  subsequently  in  the  Council  of 
State.  As  a  member  of  the  Upper  Chamber  he 
exerted  a  very  powerful  influence  on  legislation. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Frederick  Augustus 
II.,  August  9,  1854,  he  became  King.  In  spite  of 
his  great  attainments,  his  statesmanship  was  not 
equal  to  meeting  the  crucial  problems  presented 
by  the  progressive  rMe  of  Prussia  in  German 
affairs.  In  the  War  of  1866,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  his  Prime  Minister,  Count  Beust  (q.v.), 
and  hoping  to  strengthen  Saxony,  he  embraced 
the  cause  of  Austria.  Saxony  was  invaded  by 
Prussian  troops,  and  after  the  defeat  at  Sadowa 
the  King  was  forced  to  enter  into  the  North 
German  Confederation.  He  was  loyal  to  the  Ger- 
man cause  during  the  Franco-German  War  of 
1870-71,  and  played  his  part  in  the  erection  of 
the  German  Empire.  He  died  at  Pillnitz,  Octo- 
ber 29,  1873.  He  published  an  excellent  metrical 
translation  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  with  valu- 
able notes  (1839-49),  under  the  pseudonym 
Philalethes.  He  also  left  manuscript  translations 
of  seventy  English  poems.  He  married,  in  1822, 
Amalia  Augu.sta,  daughter  of  Maximilian  Joseph, 
King  of  Bavaria,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children, 
of  whom  his  eldest  son,  Albert,  succeeded  him. 

JOHN  OF  Austria  ( 1545-78) .  A  Spanish  gen- 
eral, commonly  known  as  Don  John  (Juan)  of 
Austria.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  by  Barbara  Blomberg,  the 
daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Ratisbon,  and  was  liorn 
February  24,  1545.  He  was  not  at  first  acknowl- 
edged by  his  father,  who  nevertheless  provided 
for  his  bringing  up.  In  1550  he  was  taken  to 
Spain,  and  until  1559  remained  under  the  care 
of  Don  Luis  de  Quijada  at  the  latter's  Castle  of 
Villagarcia,  near  Valladolid.  In  his  will  Charles 
V.  recognized  him  as  his  son,  and  intrusted  him 
to  the  care  of  his  successor,  Philip  II.,  who  in 
1559  granted  him  the  rank  of  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  an  establishment  at 
Madrid.  He  was  educated  together  with  the 
Infante  Don  Carlos,  in  whose  tragic  fate  Don 
John  had  some  share.  In  1568  he  was  given  the 
command  of  a  squadron  which  operated  against 
the  Barbary  pirates,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  suppressing  the 
Morisoo  rebellion  in  .Andalusia.  Though  far  from 
cruel  by  nature,  Don  John  carried  out  his  in- 
stnictions  relentlessly,  displaying  great  military 
skill  in  the  campaign.  By  November.  1570,  all 
of  the  Moriscos  nad  either  been  killed  or  made 
their  submission.     Upon  the  frrmation  of  the 
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Holy  League  by  Spain,  the  Pope,  and  Venice 
against  the  Turks  in  1571,  Don  John  was  given 
the  supreme  command  of  a  fleet  of  more  than  200 
galleys,  with  which  he  won  a  splendid  victory 
over  the  superior  forces  of  the  Turks,  at  Lepanto, 
October  7,  1571,  killing  or  taking  more  than 
30.000  of  the  enemy,  and  releasing  more  than 
12,000  Christian  galley-slaves.  His  ambition  to 
establish  an  independent  kingdom  for  himself  in 
Oreece  was  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Spanish  King.  In  October,  1573,  he  took  Timis 
from  the  Turks,  hoping  to  make  himself  ruler 
of  the  city;  but  here,  too,  his  plans  shattered 
against  the  jealous  refusal  of  Philip  II.  In  157G 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  succeed  Don  Luis  de  Requesens.  The  Pacifica- 
tion of  Ghent,  signed  in  the  same  year,  bad  united 
all  of  the  provinces,  except  Luxemburg,  against 
Spanish  misrule,  and  Don  John  was  forced  to 
make  the  journey  to  the  north  disguised  as  a 
slave  in  the  train  of  Ottavio  Gonzaga.  From 
Luxemburg  he  carried  on  negotiations  with  the 
Estates,  and  was  able  to  enter  Brussels  (May, 
1577)  only  after  he  had  issued  his  Perpetual 
Edict,  reaffirming  the  immunities  granted  the 
Protestants  by  uie  Pacification  of  Ghent,  and 
promising  in  addition  the  removal  of  the  hated 
Spanish  soldiery  from  the  country.  William  of 
Orange,  however,  continued  in  his  policy  of  op- 
position, out  of  distrust  in  the  promises  of  the 
Spanish  party,  although  Don  John  seems  to  have 
carried  out  the  terms  of  the  Edict  in  sending 
the  Spanish  soldiers  out  of  the  country,  and 
delivering  a  number  of  castles  into  the  hands  of 
Flemish  commanders.  In  December,  1577.  Don 
John  was  deposed  by  the  Estates,  and  William, 
as  Protector  of  Brabant,  took  the  field  against 
him.  With  the  aid  of  a  Spanish  army,  brought 
to  the  Netherlands  by  Alexander  Famese,  his 
old  schoolmate,  Don  John  won  the  victory  of 
Gembloux,  January  31,  1578;  but,  for  lack  of 
support,  was  unable  to  prosecute  the  campaign. 
Philip  II.,  who  saw  in  Don  John's  success  a 
possible  danger  to  himself,  delayed  in  sending 
him  reinforcements,  and  this  enabled  the  party 
of  Orange  to  make  headway  against  the  Gov- 
ernor. At  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained the  wild  scheme  of  invading  England, 
rescuing  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  making  him- 
self King  of  Scotland,  if  not  of  the  entire  island. 
He  died  suddenly  at  his  camp  near  Namur, 
October  1,  1578,  his  death  being  attributed  to 
poison  administered  by  order  of  Philip  II.  For 
such  a  conjecture,  however,  there  is  no  basis  of 
fact.  Consult:  Stirling-Maxwell,  Don  Juan  of 
Austria  (London.  1883)  ;  Montplainchamp,  His- 
toirc  de  Don  Jean  d'Auiriche  (Amsterdam, 
1690)  ;  Motley,  The  United  Netherlands. 

TOHir  OF  Briesne  (1148T-1237).  King  of 
Jerusalem  from  1210  to  1225  and  Latin  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople  after  1229.  He  took 
part  in  the  crusade  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Latin  Empire  of  the  East  in 
1204.  His  ability  and  valor  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  as  the  husband  of  Mary,  the  young  Queen 
of  Jerusalem,  whom  he  married  in  1210.  In  1212, 
on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  he  became  Regent  for 
his  daughter,  who  inherited  the  crown.  He  took 
an  important  part  in  the  Crusade  of  1217.  In 
1225  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  had  married 
John's  daughter,  forced  him  to  resign  the  title  of 
King.  Soon  after  .John  took  command  of  the 
Papal  troops  in  the  attack  upon  Frederick's  pos- 


sessions. In  1229  he  was  elected  Regent  and 
co-Emi>eror  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  spent  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  in  its  service.  Con- 
sult Georges,  Jean  de  Brienne  (Troyes,  1858). 
See  Baldwin  II. 

JOHN  OF  Capfadocia.  Logothete  and  later 
ptEetorian  prefect  under  the  Emperor  Justinian 
(527-565).  He  filled  the  Imperial  treasury  by 
taxation,  but  was  noted  for  his  dishonesty,  cruel- 
ty, gluttony,  and  debauchery.  In  541,  by  a 
stratagem  of  Theodora,  he  was  detected  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  depose  the  Emperor  and  was  exiled. 
After  Theodora's  death,  in  548,  he  returned  to 
Constantinople,  and  is  said  to  have  begged  his 
bread. 

JOHK  OF  Damascus  (c.700-754).  The  author 
of  the  standard  text-book  of  dogmatic  theology 
in  the  Greek  Church.  He  was  bom  at  Damas- 
cus about  A.u.  700.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a 
financial  officer  of  high  rank  under  the  Caliph 
of  Damascus.  Much  excited  over  the  Imperial 
order  forbidding  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  images, 
he  issued  three  letters  in  behalf  of  image-wor- 
ship. Being  outside  of  the  Greek  Emperor's 
authority,  he  escaped  his  wrath,  but  ultimately 
his  position  was  made  uncomfortable,  and  in  730 
he  became  a  monk  in  the  Convent  of  Mar  Saba, 
near  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  some 
eighteen  miles  southeast  of  Jerusalem,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  composition  of 
theological  works,  and  was  ordained  a  priest.  He 
died  about  a.d.  754,  and  had  the  honor  of  being 
canonized  by  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches ; 
in  the  former  his  day  is  May  6th,  in  the  latter 
December  4th.  He  is  one  of  the  Doctors  of  the 
I^atin  Church.  On  account  of  his  eloquence  he 
has  received  the  epithet  Chrysorrhoas,  'the  stream 
of  gold.'  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  erudition, 
and  was  considered  the  ablest  philosopher  of  his 
time;  but  his  writings  are  characterized  by  weak- 
ness of  judgment  and  want  of  critical  power. 
His  fame  rests  upon  his  three  Operations  or  let- 
ters upon  image-worship  (translated  by  Allies, 
John  Damascene's  Treatise  on  Eoly  Images  and 
Sermons  on  the  Assumption,  London,  1899)  ;  and 
on  his  Fount  of  Knowledge,  in  three  parts:  (1) 
"Heads  of  Philosophy;"  (2)  "Comjjendium  of 
Heresies;"  and  (3)  "An  Exact  Exposition  of  the 
Orthodox  Faith"  (Eng.  trans,  of  the  third  part 
by  Salmond,  in  yicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers, 
2d  series,  vol.  ix.  1-106).  His  complete  works 
are  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Orceca,  xciv.-xcvi.  For  his 
biography,  consult  Langen  (Gotha,  1879)  ;  Lup- 
ton  (London,  1882).  Douglas  (London,  1901) 
has  made  him  the  subject  of  a  poem. 

JOHKr  OF  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster  (1340- 
09).  The  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England. 
He  was  bom  at  Ghent,  whence  his  name  (Gaunt). 
In  the  French  wars  he  served  with  great  bravery 
under  his  brother,  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 
He  succeeded  in  1361  to  the  Earldom  of  Lan- 
caster in  the  name  of  his  wife,  Blanche,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  whom  he  had  married  in  1361.  In  1369 
his  wife  died,  but  two  years  later  John  mar- 
ried Constance,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
King  of  Castile,  whom  the  English  had  been 
aiding  against  his  rival,  Henry  of  Trastamare 
(q.v.).  Peter  the  Cruel  having  been  killed  in 
1369,  John  claimed  the  crown  of  Castile,  but 
was  never  able  to  make  any  headway  against 
Henry.  The  contest  was  ended  upon  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  to  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
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Meanwhile  war  had  broken  out  with  France  also, 
and  as  the  Black  Prince  was  ill,  John  took  com- 
mand of  the  army,  but  was  singularly  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  English  lost  nearly  all  of  their 
conquests  in  France.  The  domestic  affairs  of 
England  were  also  approaching  a  crisis,  for  Par- 
liament objected  to  the  corrupt  practices  of 
Lord  Latimer  and  Richard  Lyons,  whom  John 
protected,  and  to  the  influence  of  King  Edward's 
mistress,  Alice  Ferrers.  In  1376  the  so-called 
'Good  Parliament'  banished  her,  but  when  the 
Black  Prince  died  it  was  dissolved,  and  John  of 
Gaunt  returned  to  power.  He  became  involved, 
on  account  of  his  hostility  to  Bishop  Wykeham, 
in  a  long  contest  with  the  clergy,  in  which  he 
became  allied  with  Wiclif  (q.v.).  His  second 
wife  died  in  1304,  and  in  1396  he  married  his 
mistress,  Catharine  Swynford,  whose  children,  the 
Beauforts,  were  declared  legitimate  by  Parlia- 
ment in  1397.  He  died  February  3,  1390,  at  Ely 
House  in  Holborn.  He  was  the  foremost  patron 
of  art  and  literature  of  his  day,  among  his  pro- 
t^gCs  being  the  poet  Chaucer,  whose  material 
fortunes  were  dependent  upon  the  Duke's  career. 
His  son,  sumamed  Bolingbroke,  became  in  1390 
King  of  England  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV. 
(q.v.).  Consult:  Longman,  Life  and  Times  of 
Edw^trd  III.  (London,  1869)  ;  Stubbs,  Constitu- 
tional Hittory  of  England,  vol.  ii.  (Oxford,  1896)  ; 
Trevelyan.  England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe  (2d 
ed.,  London,   1809). 

JOHN  OF  Leyden,  properly  Jan  Beukels- 
zooN,  BocKELSojf.  or  BocKOLD  (c.1510-36).  An 
Anabaptist  fanatic.  He  was  bom  in  Leyden 
about  1510.  For  a  time  he  wandered  about 
as  a  journeyman  tailor,  and  then  settled  in 
bis  native  city.  Adopting  the  opinions  of  the 
Anabaptists  (q.v.),  he  became  one  of  their  wan- 
dering prophets.  In  1533  he  went  to  MUnster 
with  Jan  Matthys  (Matthiesen),  and  when  the 
latter  lost  his  life  in  1534  became  his  successor. 
He  set  aside  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  city, 
set  up  in  MUnster  'the  kingdom  of  Zion,'  ap- 
pointed judges,  and  applied  in  an  extravagant 
manner  the  principles  of  the  Old  Testament  theoc- 
racy. He  himself  became  'King  of  Zion.'  He  in- 
troduced polygamy,  and  displayed  a  great  love  of 
kingly  pomp.  The  city  was  the  scene  of  horrid 
excesses.  In  June,  1535,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Bishop  of  MUnster.  John  and  his  chief  accom- 
plices suffered  death  under  circumstances  of  fear- 
ful cruelty  (January  23,  1536),  and  his  body 
was  suspended  in  a  cage  from  a  church  tower. 
He  attempted  to  save  his  life  by  confession  and 
submission. 

JOHN  OF  LuxRHBUBO  (1206-1346).  King 
of  Bohemia.  His  father,  the  German  Em- 
peror Henry  VII.  ( Count  of  Luxemburg) ,  .se- 
cured for  him  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Wenceslas  of  Bohemia,  and  in  1310  he 
was  chosen  King  of  that  country.  After  his 
father's  de«th,  which  occurred  three  years  later, 
he  hoped  to  be  elected  Emperor,  but  finding 
that  his  youth  was  regarded  as  an  insuperable 
obstacle,  he  threw  all  his  influence  on  tne  side 
of  Louis  the  Bavarian  and  against  the  Haps- 
burg  candidate.  Through  the  favor  of  the  new 
Emperor  he  was  able  to  add  considerably  to  his 
kingdom,  and  so  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
great  German-Slavic  dominion  over  which  his 
•on.  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  was  to  rule.  His 
reign  began  auspiciously,  but  was  soon  disturbed 


by  internal  discord,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
race  hatred  of  the  Germans  and  the  Czechs;  and 
as  John,  not  a  great  ruler  in  any  case,  spent 
much  of  his  time  away  from  Bohemia  waging 
wars  in  the  interest  of  Louis,  of  his  native 
Luxemburg,  and  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  or 
squandering  his  kingdom's  revenues  at  the  gay 
Court  of  France,  affairs  at  home,  left  to  the 
management  of  deputies,  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
So  greatly  did  the  feeling  of  his  subjects  toward 
him  change  during  these  years  that  when,  in 
1330j  he  became  totally  blind,  the  same  Bohe- 
mians who  had  welcomed  his  accession  with 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy  now  felt  he 
was  justly  punished  by  God.  Other  misfortunes 
overtook  him  also.  His  second  eon,  John 
Frederick,  who  had  married  Margaret,  famous 
as  Margaret  Maultasch,  Countess  of  Tyrol,  was 
discarded  by  his  wife,  who  thereupon  married  the 
Emperor's  son.  This  and  John's  growing  in- 
timacy with  the  King  of  France,  whose  Papal 
prot6g£  at  Avignon  had  always  opposed  Louis's 
claims,  led  to  a  rupture  between  him  and  the 
Emperor.  In  1346  he  accompanied  Philip  VI. 
of  France  in  his  disastrous  campaign  against  the 
English,  and  at  the  battle  of  Cr£cy,  guided  by 
a  knight  on  either  side,  forced  his  way  into  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  and  there  was  killed.  It  was 
at  this  battle  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
won  his  spurs,  and  afterwards  he  adopted  the 
Bohemian  King's  insignia,  three  ostrich  plumes, 
and  the  motto  'Ich  dien,'  which  ever  since  have 
been  borne  by  the  princes  of  Wales. 

JOHN  OF  Nepomuk,  or  Pomuk  (M303).  A 
popular  Bohemian  saint  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  history  of  his  life  is  very  uncertain.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Nepomuk  between 
1330  and  1340.  Having  entered  into  orders, 
he  rose  rapidly  to  distinction,  being  created  a 
canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Prague,  and  eventu- 
ally a  vicar-general  of  the  diocese.  The  Queen 
of  Wenceslas  IV.  having  selected  him  for  her 
confessor,  Wenceslas,  himself  a  man  of  dissolute 
life,  conceiving  suspicions  of  her  virtue,  required 
of  John  to  reveal  to  him  what  he  knew  of  her 
life  from  the  confessions  which  she  had  made  to 
him.  John  steadfastly  refused,  and  the  King 
resolved  to  be  revenged  for  the  refusal.  An 
opportunity  occurred  soon  afterwards,  and  Wen- 
ceslas, having  first  put  .John  to  the  torture,  at 
which  he  himself  personally  presided,  had  him 
tied  hand  and  foot  and  flung,  already  half  dead 
from  the  rack,  into  the  Moldau,  March,  1303. 
His  memory  was  cherished  with  peculiar  affec- 
tion in  his  native  country,  and  he  was  eventu- 
ally canonized  as  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  his  feast  being  fixed  for  May  16th. 
By  some  historians  two  distinct  personages  of 
the  same  name  are  mentioned — one  the  martyr 
of  the  confessional  zeal,  the  other  of  his  resist- 
ance to  the  siraoniacal  tyranny  of  Wenceslas ;  but 
the  two  are  probably  identical.  Consult  his  life 
by  Wratislaw  (London,  1873),  and  by  Frind 
(Prnffue,  1879),  and  Amrhein's  examination  into 
the  date  of  his  death  (WUrzburg,  1884). 

JOHN  OF  Samsbitrt  (c.l  120-80).  An  Eng- 
lish scholar  and  churchman,  for  thirty  years 
the  central  figure  of  English  learning.  He  was 
bom  between  HIS  and  1120  at  or  near  Old 
Sarum.  In  1136  he  went  to  France,  attended 
the  lectures  of  Abflard  and  other  famous  mas- 
ters, and  remained  there  for  several  years,  study- 
ing logic,  grammar,  the  classics,  and  theology. 
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He  was  sent  on  important  missions  to  Popes 
Kugenius  III.  and  Adrian  IV.,  by  whom  he  was 
received  with  great  honor.  When  Thomas  &.  Beclt- 
et  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was 
made  his  secretary,  was  with  him  in  his 
exile  in  France,  returned  with  him  to  Eng- 
land, and  witnessed  his  martyrdom.  In  1176 
he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Chartres.  His 
greatest  works  are:  Policraticua  give  de  nugis 
Curialium  et  Vestigiis  Philoaophorvm,  in  eight 
books,  a  work  of  great  erudition,  dealing 
with  government,  philosophy,  and  various  learn- 
ing; and  Metalogicus,  in  four  books,  a  defense 
of  the  studies  of  the  schools  against  the  sneers 
of  the  ignorant.  His  Vita  et  Passio  Sancli 
Thom(e  and  his  letters,  numbering  about  300, 
are  of  the  highest  interest.  Other  works  are: 
Entheticus,  an  elegiac  poem  containing  1852 
lines,  which  deals  with  the  same  subject  as  Poli- 
craticua; Vita  Sancti  Anselmi;  and  Historia 
Pontificalia.  He  died  at  Chartres,  October  25, 
1180.  John  of  Salisbury  is  described  as  a  grace- 
ful Latin  poet,  an  impressive  orator,  and  by  far 
the  most  learned  man  of  his  age.  Consult  his 
Opera,  ed.  by  Giles  (5  vols.,  Oxford,  1848)  ; 
Schaarschmidt,  Johannea  Sareaberiensis  nach 
Leben  und  Studicn,  Schriften  und  Philoaophie 
(Leipzig,  1862)  ;  Stubbs,  Seventeen  Lectures  on 
the  Study  of  ifediwval  and  Modem  History  (Ox- 
ford, 1886). 

JOHN  OF  SE\itLE,  also  called  John  of  Luna, 
and  Johannes  Hispau^nsis  (Hispalis,  Seville). 
A  Jewish  scholar  of  the  twelfth  century.  He 
was  engaged  by  Raimond,  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
in  the  translation  of  various  Arabic  works  on 
philosophy  and  mathematics.  He  made  at  least 
some  of  his  translations  in  Spanish,  and  these 
were  put  into  Latin  by  Domenioo  Gondisalvi. 
Boneompagni  published  the  text  of  one  of  his 
works,  Alghoarismi  de  Practica  Ariametriee 
(Rome,  1857).  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  treat- 
ises eoncerning  calculations  with  our  numerals 
and  zero.  In  spite  of  the  title,  the  original 
Arabic  was  probably  not  that  of  Mohammed  ibn 
Musa  (see  Al-khitwabizmi),  since  it  is  much 
more  developed  than  the  arithmetical  treatise 
of  the  latter. 

JOHK  OF  We8EI«  a  (Iferraan  religious  re- 
former who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  escaped  death  at  the 
stake  only  by  recanting,  and  he  then  entered 
a  monastery,  where  he  died  in  1481.  Of  his 
writings  there  remain  only  Dr.  Poteslatc  EcCle- 
aiastica  and  De  Indulgentiia.  Consult:  irilmann, 
Kcformatoren  vor  der  Reformation  (2d  ed., 
(lOtha.  1866)  :  and  Clemen.  Ueher  Leben  und 
Schriften  Johanna  von  Weael.  in  the  Deutsche 
Zeitachrift  filr  Geschichtawisaenachaften,  Neue 
Folge,  vol.  ii.   (Freiburg,  1897). 

JOHH'  the  Constant  (1468-1532).  Elector 
of  Saxony,  son  of  the  Elector  Ernest.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  brother.  Frederick  the  Wise,  in  1525. 
and  soon  declared  for  the  Reformation.  The 
next  year  he  entered  into  the  Torgau  ITnion  with 
Philip  I.  of  He«se,  and  attended  the  Diet  of 
Speyer.  In  1528  he  ordered  a  geneml  parochial 
visitation  in  his  dominions,  and  in  1529  protested 
against  a  decision  of  the  Diet  of  Speyer  which 
was  unfavorable  to  the  Reformation.  During 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself 
to  organizing  the  Schmalkaldic  League. 


JOHK  THE  Feablesb  (1371-1419).  Duke'  ot 
Burgundy  from  1404  to  1419.  He  was  the  sod 
of  Philip  the  Bold.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
he  joined  the  King  of  Hungary'  against  the 
Turks,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Nioopolis  (1396).  After  nine  months  he  was. 
ransomed.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1404  as 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  1405  became  Count  of  Flanders,  but 
was  opposed  by  the  French  Queen  and  the  Uuke 
of  Orleans,  bis  rival.  In  1407  he  instigated 
the  assassination  of  the  Duke,  and  soon  ob- 
tained almost  supreme  power  in  France.  (See 
Cabochiens.)  This  was  followed  by  a  civil  war, 
in  which  John  was  aided  by  Henry  IV.  of  Eng- 
land. In  1416  he  formed  a  secret  alliance  with 
Henry  V.  of  England,  invaded  France,  and  cap- 
tured Paris  in  1418,  but  was  murdered  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1419,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Dau- 
phin, son  of  Charles  VI..  on  the  bridge  of  Mon- 
tercau,  where  he  had  gone  to  meet  the  Dauphin. 

JOHN  THE  Pabbicide  (1290-?).  The  assassin 
of  the  German  Emperor  Albert  I.  (of  Austria), 
often  known  as  John  of  Swabia.  He  was  the 
son  of  Rudolph,  Albert's  brother.  John,  when 
he  attained  his  majority,  demanded  from  his 
uncle  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  patrimony,  but 
was  met  with  a  curt  refusal.  After  a  number 
of  abortive  attempts  to  gain  his  end.  John, 
with  Walther  von  Eschenbach,  Rudolph  von 
Balm,  and  others,  who  had  cause  to  complain  of 
Albert's  rapacity,  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  Emperor.  While  Albert  was  cross- 
ing the  Reusa,  near  the  Castle  of  Hapsburg,  on 
May  1,  1308,  he  was  murdered  by  the  con- 
spirators. .John  disappeared  and  nothing  definite 
is  known  of  his  loter  life,  though  various  ac- 
coiuits  represent  him  as  repenting  of  his  deed  and 
expiating  his  crime  in  a  cloister.  He  is  one  of* 
the  characters  in  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 

JOHN,  Epistles  of.  Three  of  the  canonical 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Fibst 
Epistle.  The  literary  form  of  I.  John  is  peculiar 
and  some  iiave  considered  it  a  tract  rather  than 
an  epistle.  Yet  it  seems  clear  that  the  writer 
has  a  quite  definite  circle  of  readers  in  mind, 
whom  he  addresses  in  a  tone  of  loving  but  au- 
thoritative familiarity;  and  although  without 
definite  address  or  signature,  it  is  properly  desig- 
nated an  Epistle.  In  an  introduction  (i.  1-4), 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel 
of  John,  the  writer  states  that  the  Word,  who 
was  manifested,  with  whom  he  and  others  had 
had  personal  experience,  is  the  Word  of  life,  to 
know  whom  is  to  have  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  To  assist  the  readers  to 
realize  this  truth  and  experience  its  joy  is  the 
purpose  of  the  message  that  follows.  Since  God 
is  light,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  and 
possibility  of  separation  from  sin  in  order  to 
fellowship  with  the  light  (i.  5ii.  6).  The  result 
and  evidence  of  fellowship  with  God  is  mutual 
love,  the  sxipreme  duty  of  each  toward  the  other 
(ii.  7-12),  while  the  world  with  its  attractions 
is  to  be  shunned  (ii.  12-17).  The  readers  are 
then  warned  against  those  who  deny  Jesus  to  be 
the  Christ  (ii.  18-29).  The  full  significance  of 
being  children  of  God  is  then  unfolded  (iii.  1-17), 
the  realization  of  which,  through  faith,  is  equiva- 
lent to  vital  union  with  the  truth  (iii.  18-24). 
Once  more  (iv.  1-6)  the  false  views,  the  spirit  of 
Antichrist,  are  mentioned.  One  must  oppose 
these,  holding  fast  to  the  manifestation  of  love 
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in  the  mission  of  Jesus,  God's  Son,  and  exempli- 
fying it  in  his  life  of  righteousness,  faith,  and 
love  of  the  brethren  (iv.  7-21).  This  gives  the 
victory  over  the  world  (v.  1-5).  Such  is  the  un- 
impeachable testimony  to  Jesus,  the  Son,  in 
whom  is  life  (v.  6-12).  With  hints  of  the  prac- 
tical purpose  of  the  Epistle  (v.  13-17),  a  sum- 
mary restatement  of  fundamentals  (v.  18-20), 
and  a  final  exhortation  (v.  21)  the  Epistle  closes, 
somewhat  abruptly. 

The  Epistle  itself  contains  no  direct  informa- 
tion as  to  its  author,  date,  and  place  of  writing, 
or  parties  addressed.  The  'we'  (i.  1  sqq.)  gives 
place  to  the  singular  (ii.  1,  7,  8,  12-14,  26;  v. 
13).  The  author  thus  indicates  that  he  is  one 
with  others  in  hia  fundamental  position,  but  is 
personally  responsible  for  the  Epistle  as  a  whole. 
It  was  a  time  when  new  views,  especially  those  of 
Gnostic  tendency,  were  in  the  air.  The  view 
roost  repugnant  to  the  author  was  that  which 
denied  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  (ii.  18-25,  ef. 
iv.  1-3;  T.  1-13).  As  this  view  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  elaborated  to  any  great  extent  when 
the  Epistle  was  written,  as  it  afterwards  was,  a 
date  somewhere  near  the  beginning  of  the  second 
<>entnry  is  most  probable.  The  internal  evidence 
being  so  insufficient,  we  must  fall  back  (1)  on 
traces  of  the  work  in  early  Christian  literature, 
and  (2)  on  comparison  with  the  Gospel  of  John 
for  facts  touching  its  origin  and  destination. 

The  notices  of  I.  John  in  ancient  literature  are 
singularly  full  and  direct.  From  the  quotation 
and  allusions  in  Polycarp's  letter  to  the  Philip- 
pians  (c.  115),  and' the  use  of  the  Epistle  by 
Papias  (aecording  to  Eusebius's  express  state- 
ment), its  circulation  and  high  standing  in  Asia 
Minor  soon  after  a.d.  100  cannot  be  doubted.  It 
wao  known  in  the  West  as  John's  before  the 
•writing  of  the  Mnratorian  canon  (c.l70),  which 
quotes  its  flrat  verse  Imuens,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Tertullian  all  speak  of  it  as  by  John. 
That  Marcion  and  possibly  the  Alogi  did  not  ac- 
cept it  wa3  due  to  dogmatic,  not  historical  rea- 
sons. If  Ais  strong  chain  of  ancient  testimony 
is  to  be  accepted,  we  are  brought  to  the  same 
general  date  and  situation  as  that  with  which  the 
fourth  Gospel  (see  JoHX,  Gospel  op)  is  con- 
cerned. A  comparison  of  the  vocabulary,  leading 
ideas,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  Epistle 
with  the  Gospel  has  led  the  majority  of  scholars 
(H.  J.  Holtzroann.  P.  W.  Schraiedel.  and  a  few 
others  are  exceptions)  to  conclude  that  the  two 
are  products  of  the  same  mind  and  hand.  A 
more  diflirult  question  is  that  of  the  respective 
dates  of  the  two  writings.  There  are  no  data  at 
hand  to  decide  this.  All  that  can  be  said  with 
confidence  is  that  during  his  sojourn  in  Asia  the 
Apostle  John  sent  this  message  to  a  circle  of  be- 
lievers (not  necessarily  to  the  church  in 
Ephosus),  with  many  of  whom  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  by  whom  he  was  looked  up  to  aa 
a  spiritual  father,  to  warn  them  against  danger- 
ous views  concerning  Christ,  and  to  impress  upon 
them  that  faith  in  Christ  must  manifest  itself  in 
love  and  in  a  life  separate  from  sin.  Around 
these  fundamental  thoughts  the  whole  Epistle  re- 
volves in  a  peculiar  epigrammatic  style,  of  great 
external  simplicity,  yet  singularly  rich  and  com- 
prehensive in  thought.  The  teachings  antag- 
oniam)  contradicted  the  most  important  elements 
of  Christian  doctrine  taught  by  the  Apostolic 
Church.  Whether  they  can  be  assigned  to  Ce- 
rinthus,  the  Ephesian  heretic,  we  cannot  decide. 


The  Second  and  Thisd  Epistles.  Unlike  L 
John,  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  have  the 
formal  address  and  signature  of  ordinary  let- 
ters. The  second  is  addressed  to  the  'elect  lady 
and  her  children.'  it  is  a  question  whether  this 
designation  indicates  a  person  or  a  church.  If 
the  statement  in  III.  9,  "I  have  written  something 
to  the  Church,"  refers  to  II.,  it  is  decisive  in 
favor  of  the  former  interpretation.  On  this  hy- 
pothesis the  relation  between  the  two  Epistles 
would  be  that  of  a  general  message  to  a  church 
( II. )  supplemented  by  a  more  private  note  to  an 
influential  member.  Gains  (III.).  The  contents 
of  the  two  accord  well  with  this  view.  The 
letter  to  the  Church  praises  it  for  its  faithfulness, 
exhorts  to  the  exercise  of  mutual  love  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  command,  warns  against  those  who 
deny  Jesus,  the  incarnate  Messiah,  and  urges 
that  they  have  no  fellowship  with  such.  It 
closes  with  a  notice  of  the  writer's  intention  to 
visit  them  soon,  and  a  salutation  from  the  sister 
church  with  which  the  writer  was  at  the  time. 
In  the  Epistle  to  Gains,  the  elder  commends  his 
hospitality  to  missionary  preachers,  takes  notice 
of  the  self-assertion  of  a  certain  Diotrephes  whom 
he  will  bring  to  terms  when  he  comes,  recom- 
mends the  imitation  of  the  good,  praises  one 
Demetrius,  and  closes  with  a  notice  of  his  ex- 
pected visit  and  the  usual  salutations. 

The  two  Epistles  thus  seem  to  be  companion 
letters.  Should  the  address  "elect  lady"  in  II. 
I  be  taken  to  mean  an  individual,  no  connection 
between  the  two  can  be  posited,  except  on  the 
basis  of  a  general  similarity  of  style,  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  associated  in  Christian  tra- 
dition from  ancient  times,  though  their  early  his- 
tory is  obscure.  Irenasus  (c.l80)  quotes  II.  11 
as  a  statement  by  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord. 
The  Muratorian  canon  (c.l70)  speaks  of  two 
Epistles  of  John  after  mentioning  I.  John — but 
whetlier  the  reference  is  to  II.  and  III.  or  to 
I.  and  II.  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Apparently, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (c.200)  was  acquainted 
with  III.  as  well  as  with  I.  and  II.  Origen  (c.225) 
says  that  in  his  day  doubts  were  expressed  re- 
garding their  authorship.  These  doubts  persisted 
though  their  cause  is  not  exactly  known.  Je- 
rome assigned  the  Epistles  positively  to  the 
Presbyter  .John,  not  to  the  Apostle.  No  quotation 
from  III.  John  has  been  discovered  in  the  most 
ancient  Christian  writers,  and  external  evidence 
for  it  before  Origen  is  lacking.  The  tradition 
that  the  two  Epistles  were  written  by  the  Apostle 
is  supported  by  the  similarity  in  style,  vocabu- 
lary, and  thought  to  I.  John.  The  title  Presbyter 
or  Elder  in  II.  and  III.  is  not  inconsistent  with 
authorship  by  the  Apostle  John,  since  Peter  (I. 
Peter  v.  1)  speaks  of  himself  as  a  fellow  elder.' 
If  the  'Elder'  or  'Presbyter'  John,  mentioned 
by  Papias,  was  some  other  one  than  the  Apostle, 
it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  letters  were 
written  by  him,  though  the  latest  scholarship 
tends  to  identify  him  as  the  Apostle.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case  the  date,  place  of  writing,  and 
destination  cannot  be  fixed. 

BinLiociurnY.  See  the  list  of  works  mentioned 
under  the  article  John,  Gospel  of;  consult  the 
commentaries  of  Wostcott,  Plummer,  and  Alex- 
ander, and  Karl,  Johannische  Studien  (Freiburg, 
1898). 

JOHN,  Gospel  of.  The  fourth  Gospel,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books.     In  some  ancient  manuscripts,  such 
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ap  the  Codeai  Bezw,  it  stands  in  the  second  place, 
in  others  in  the  third,  while  in  some  circles  it 
headed  the  list.  Its  usual  position  in  ancient 
times  was,  however,  the  same  as  at  present.  The 
general  character  of  this  Gospel,  its  influence  over 
Christian  thought,  and  the  high  claims  it  makes 
for  itself  combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  important  books  of  the  whole 
Bible.  The  following  discussion  will  consider: 
1.  The  contents  of  the  Gospel;  II.  The  critical 
questions  centring  about  the  work;  III.  The 
conclusions  necessitated  by  the  facts  as  to  its 
authorship,  date,  and  general  purpose. 

I.  The  Contents  of  the  Gospel.  In  striking 
contrast  to  the  first  three,  or  Synoptic  Gospels, 
the  fourth  Gospel  states  explicitly  the  apologetic 
motive  controlling  its  author  in  writing  it  (cf.xx. 
30-31).  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  statement  that 
the  outline  of  contents  should  be  constructed. 
Understanding,  then,  that  the  author  intended  so 
to  depict  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  that 
saving  faith  in  Him  as  the  Son  of  God  would 
result  to  his  readers,  the  contents  may  be  out- 
lined as  follows:  The  Prologue  (i.  1-18),  in  which 
the  profound  significance  of  the  historic  Christ 
is  set  forth;  He  was  the  divine  Logos  incarnate, 
the  life  and  light  of  man,  who  alone  has  re- 
vealed God,  but  who,  when  He  came  to  'His  own,' 
was  not  received,  though  to  receive  Him  makes 
one  a  child  of  God.  In  the  Prologue  we  find  the 
fundamental  ideas  which  the  history  following 
is  intended  to  illustrate  and  prove:  The  divine 
glory  of  Jesus;  the  nature  of  the  reception 
accorded  Him,  faith  on  the  part  of  some  with  its 
necessary  results,  and  unbelief  on  the  part  of 
others;  and  the  significance  of  it  all  for  the 
world.  In  accordance  with  these  conceptions  the 
contents  are  arranged  thus:  (1)  The  heginnings 
of  faith  in  Jesus  as  Messiah  (i.  19;  iv.  54)  ;  how 
the  first  public  appearances  of  Jesus  in  Judea  and 
Galilee  were  received  by  many  with  faith  and 
the  reasons  for  this;  incidentally,  in  accordance 
with  the  Prologue,  it  is  noted  that,  even  at  the 
first,  Jesus  was  met  by  unbelief.  The  whole  sec- 
tion may  be  further  subdivided:  (a)  The  testi- 
mony of  John  the  Baptist  to  Jesus  (i.  19-34). 
(b)  In  consequence  of  this  the  first  disciples  are 
gained,  and,  in  turn,  lead  others  to  the  same 
step  (i.  35-51).  (c)  The  first  miracle  (at  Cana) 
confirms  the  faith  of  these  disciples  (ii.  1-12). 
(d)  At  Jerusalem  He  asserts  His  authority,  but 
is  rejected  (ii.  13-26).  (e)  In  conversation  with 
Nicodemus  the  nature  of  faith  in  Him  is  ex- 
plained (iii.  1-21).  (f)  Further  testimony  by 
the  Baptist  (iii.  22-36).  (g)  The  faith  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria  (iv.  1-42).  (h)  The  second 
miracle,  in  Galilee  (at  Cana),  with  faith  as  its 
result  (iv.  43-54).  (2)  The  great  conflict  of 
Jesus  w'ith  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  (v.-xii.)  is 
told  in  detail:  (a)  At  a  feast  in  Jerusalem,  the 
evidence  of  a  miracle  is  rejected  by  the  Jews 
(chap.  v.).  (b)  In  Galilee,  His  claim  to  be  the 
Bread  of  Life  after  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five 
thousand  is  rejected:  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
faith  of  the  disciples  is  noted  (chap.  vi.).  (c) 
Further  claims  and  testimony  at  Jerusalem,  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  are  not  accepted  (vii. 
i.-x.  21).  (d)  Jesus'  claims,  made  at  the  Feast 
of  Dedication,  arouse  only  anger  (x.  21-42).  (e) 
Even  the  great  miracle  of  raising  Lazarus  from 
the  dead  only  serves  to  bring  about  the  definite 
decision  to  put  Jesus  to  death  (chap.  xi.). 
(f)   The  final  assertion  of  His  claim — on  Palm 


Sunday  in  Jerusalem — is  also  rejected;  Jesus 
withdraws  (xii.  1-36,  44-50)  ;  reflections  by  the 
Evangelist  (xii.  37-43)  ;  incidentally,  in  this 
whole  section,  many  instances  of  faith  are  noted. 
(3)  The  self-revelation  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples, 
in  the  conversations  at  the  supper,  and  on  the 
way  to  Gethsemane  and  in  the  mediatorial 
l)rayer  (xiii.-xvii.).  (4)  The  culmituition  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  (xviii.-xx.).  (a)  His  resignation  to 
the  hostility  manifested  against  Him;  the  narra- 
tive of  the  arrest,  trial,  crucifixion,  and  burial 
( xviii.-xix. ) .  (b)  His  glorification  in  His  resur- 
rection (XX.).  The  Gospel  concludes  with  an 
Appendix  (chap,  xxi.),  written  mainly  to  correct 
a  false  understanding  of  certain  words  of  Jesus. 
It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  no  ordinary  biog- 
raphy; nor  is  it  an  attempt  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count of  Jesus'  public  ministry.  Much  is  pre- 
supposed, as  already  known  to  the  readers,  and 
many  months  are  passed  over  in  silence.  Only 
a  few  selected  occasions  are  dealt  with,  and  these 
are  described  from  certain  well-defined  points  of 
view.  The  happenings  of  but  few  days,  not  many 
more  than  twenty,  are  told.  The  interest  of  the 
writer  was,  evidently,  not  that  of  the  mere  his- 
torian. All  this  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
what  we  find  in  the  first  three  Gospels.  Because 
of  these  peculiarities,  and  of  others  which  are 
revealed  by  a  close  study  of  the  work,  the  fourth 
Gospel  has  been  subjected,  during  the  past  hun- 
dred years,  to  a  fire  of  criticism  perhaps  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  literature. 

II.  The  Criticism  of  the  .  Foubth  Gospel. 
The  main  question  to  which  this  Gospel  gives 
rise  is — can  it  be  considered  an  historical  source 
for  our  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  t 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  note  what 
indications  the  work  itself  contains  as  to  its 
authorship.  Such  indications  may  be  incidental 
and  unintentional,  or  they  may  be  explicit  claims 
to  which  due  consideration  must  be  given.  It  has 
long  been  recognized  that  the  writer's  knowledge 
of  contemporary  Judaism  and  of  Palestine  is  re- 
markable. He  shows  himself  perfectly  at  home 
in  regard  to  numerous  details  of  Jewish  observ- 
ances and  belief,  and  had  an,  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  topography  of  Palestine  and  of  Jerusalem. 
These  facts  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  writer  was  a  Jew  of  Palestine 
by  birth  and  education.  It  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  a  Gentile  could  have  written  as  he  did. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  a  Jew  whose  break  with 
formal  Judaism  was  complete.  He  was  no  longer 
a  Jew  at  heart.  It  mav  be  said  further  that  the 
Gospel  seems  to  have  Wen  written  by  one  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events  he 
recorded.  Attention  has  often  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  references  to  persons,  such  as  Peter, 
Philip,  Thomas,  Judas  Iscariot,  Pilate,  Mary, 
Martha,  and  others,  brief  as  they  are,  betray  the 
impressions  made  by  such  persons  on  one  who 
had  seen  or  heard  them.  They  are  remarkably 
lifelike  and  tally  exactly  with  what  is  known  of 
them  from  other  sources.  Many  incidental 
touches  in  the  narrative,  such  as  "it  was  about 
the  sixth  hour,"  "Jesus  sat  thus  on  the  well"  (iv. 
6)  are  best  explained  as  due  to  personal  experi- 
ence. In  addition  to  such  incidental  indications 
of  authorship  by  an  eye-witness  there  are  ex- 
press statements  to  the  same  effect.  In  i.  14  it  is 
said,  "and  we  1)eheld  his  glory."  The  'we'  seems 
to  mean  the  aiithor  addressing  his  readers.  In 
xix.  35  a  somewhat  similar  note  is  found,  "he  who 
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has  seen  has  testified,  and  his  testimony  is  true 
...  in  order  that  ye  may  believe;"  and  in 
the  appendix  (xxi.  24).  we  find  a  brief  notice 
by  another  hand,  that  "this  is  the  disciple  who 
testifleth  [present  participle]  of  these  things  and 
who  wrote  [aorist  participle]  these  things."  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  work  claims  to  be  derived 
either  wholly  or  in  part  from  written  records 
of  an  eye-witness.  From  the  last  citation  it  is 
evident  that  the  claim  is  that  the  disciple  men- 
tioned in  the  immediately  preceding  section  (xxi. 
15  sqq.),  i.e.  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  is  the 
witness  and  recorder  referred  to.  That  is,  the 
Gospel  proper,  which  closes  with  xx.  31,  and  the 
additional  narrative  of  xxi.  1-23,  were  derived 
from  the  written  and  oral  testimony  of  this  dis- 
ciple. Who  was  this  disciple?  While  we  find  that 
he  is  nowhere  named  in  the  Gospel,  we  do  find  this 
remarkable  peculiarity — ^that  a  certain  prominent 
disciple,  about  whom  the  writer  knows  a  great 
deal  and  with  the  details  of  whose  life  he  is  very 
familiar,  is  often  referred  to,  but  never  by  name. 
Ihis  disciple,  with  his  brother,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  attach  himself  to  Jesus  (i.  35  sqq.), 
having  previously  been  a  disciple  of  John  the 
Baptist.  He  became  the  most  loved  by  Jesus  of 
all  His  followers,  had  the  place  of  honor  at  the 
Supper,  was  a  witness  of  His  Passion,  and  was 
intrusted  by  Jesus  with  the  care  of  His  mother. 
But,  though  so  prominent,  he  is  always  spoken  of 
aa  'that  other  disciple,'  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,'  or  by  a  similar  expression.  Yet  the  writer 
is  not  thus  reticent  about  other  persons.  In  fact, 
he  delights  in  detailed  mention  of  names  of 
persons  and  places.  We  know  from  the  Synoptic 
record  that  the  three  disciples  who  stand  closest 
to  Jesus  were  Peter,  James,  and  John.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  the  two  brothers,  James  and  John,  are 
never  named  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  while  the 
names  of  other  disciples  are  freely  used  ?  It  is 
evident  that  that  other  disciple'  means  either 
James  or  John,  and  since  James  suffered  martyr- 
dom quite  earlv  (Acts  xii.  1,  2),  the  only  person 
whose  known  history  satisfies  all  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  is  John,  son  of  Zebedee,  disciple 
and  Apostle,  one  of  the  'pillars'  of  the  early 
Church  /cf.  Gal.  ii.  0).  Such  then  is  the  evi- 
dence and  claim  of  the  Gospel  itself,  that,  either 
altogether  or  to  a  large  extent,  it  is  derived  from 
the  written  record  of  the  Apostle  John. 

Turning  now  from  the  Gospel  to  the  records 
of  the  early  Church,  the  facts  are  these:  Writers 
of  the  period  170-200  show  great  familiarity  with 
the  Gospel,  quoting  it  frequently  and  often  speak- 
ing of  John  the  Apostle  as  the  author.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  are  several  explicit  statements 
of  importance.  'Irenteus  (c.130-200),  whose 
early  home  was  in  Asia  Minor,  declares  that  it 
was  by  John  the  Apostle,  who  spent  his  last 
Tears  in  Ephesus  and  there  wrote  the  Gospel  to 
counteract  the  teachings  of  Orinthus  {Adv.  Eatr. 
ii.  22.  5;  iii.  I,  I ;  iii.  4  and  xi.  1).  (See  Cebin- 
THtrs.)  Polycrates,  a  bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  a 
letter  to  Victor  of  Kome,  c.190,  speaks  of  John, 
Hrbo  reclined  on  the  breast  of  the  Lord,'  as  buried 
in  Ephesus.  Polycarp  (bom  or  converted  about 
A.D.  69,  martyred  155),  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  was 
known  to  Irenaus,  who  as  a  youth  heard  him  tell 
of  his  intercourse  with  John  and  others  who  had 
•een  Jesus  (Ehiseb.,  Hist.  Eccles.,  v.  20).  In  such 
statements  we  have  the  testimony  of  personal 
experiences  carrying  us  back  to  John  himself. 
Jostin  Martyr,  writing  c.l50,  who  had  already 


spent  some  time  in  Ephesus,  uses  the  Gospel  as 
one  of  the  Apostolic  memoirs,  but  says  nothing 
about  it  in  particular.  Evidence  for  the  existence 
and  use  of  the  Gospel  before  Justin  is  not  entirely 
lacking,  though  not  altogether  certain.  It  is 
likely  that  it  was  known  to  Ignatius  of  Antioch 
(c.110-115),  to  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Bar- 
nabas (C.I2S)  and  to  the  early  Gnostic  Basilides 
(c.125).  External  evidence  then  quite  clearly 
points  to  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  soon  after 
A.o.  100,  assigns  it  to  John,  and  indicates  Ephesus 
as  the  place  where  it  was  written.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  this  evidence  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  Papias  of  Hieropolis  in 
Asia  Minor  (c.70-140),  author  of  a  work  contain- 
ing early  Christian  traditions  from  which  Euse- 
bius  has  given  extracts,  speaks  apparently  of  a 
certain  John  the  Elder,  in  distinction  from  John 
the  Apostle,  also  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  as  a  promi- 
nent Christian  in  Asia  Minor.  Furthermore, 
Ignatius,  in  his  letters  to  Asia  Minor  Christians, 
does  not  mention  John  the  Apostle  as  influential 
in  Asia,  nor  does  Polycarp,  in  his  epistle  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  This  silence  is  surprising, 
especially  in  view  of  Irenteus's  statement  that 
Polycarp  loved  to  talk  about  John,  yet  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  strong 
positive  evidence  mentioned  above.  The  general 
bearing  of  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel  itself, 
coupled  with  the  external  testimony,  is  therefore 
to  the  effect  that  the  fourth  Gospel  was  written 
by  the  Apostle  John,  late  in  life,  at  Ephesus  in 
Asia  Minor. 

Nevertheless,  by  some  modem  critics  this  view 
is  pronounced  untenable.  The  more  important 
leasons  for  such  an  opinion  are:  (1)  The  charac- 
ter of  the  teachings  in  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the 
representation  there  given  of  Jesus'  life  and 
words  are,  on  the  one  hand,  so  different  from 
what  we  have  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  fit  in  so  well  with  the  doctrinal 
developments  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, that  it  seems  necessary,  apart  from  the 
question  of  authorship,  to  consider  it  a  product 
of  early  second-century  thought.  Such  a  position 
practically  necessitates  giving  up  the  Johannine 
authorship.  (2)  The  evident  use  made  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  by  the  fourth  does  not  accord 
with  Apostolic  authorship  of  the  latter.  (3)  The 
vagueness  in  the  recorded  tradition  of  Asia  Minor 
makes  it  possible  that  it  was  John  'the  Elder,' 
rather  than  John  the  Apostle,  who  worked  there, 
and  that  soon  after  his  death,  by  an  easy  con- 
fusion, much  of  his  activity  was  ascribed  to  John 
the  Apostle,  who  may  not  have  lived  in  Ephesus 
at  all.  (4)  Certain  particulars  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  in  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  appeal 
of  Polycarp  to  the  authority  of  John  in  the  Quar- 
todeciman  controversy,  which  is  said  to  contra- 
dict the  statements  in  the  Gospel,  show  that  early 
in  the  second  century  the  Gospel  was  not  recog- 
nized in  that  region  as  of  Apostolic  origin. 

The  two  latter  of  these  arguments  rest  on  such 
uncertain  grounds  that  much  weight  should  not 
be  attached  to  them.  The  Quartodeciman  contro- 
versy in  its  early  stages  was  concerned  with  the 
question  of  the  proper  time  to  begin  the  observ- 
ance of  Easter,  the  Christian  Passover,  and  did  not 
touch  the  question  of  the  particular  day  of  the 
month  when  Jesus  ate  the  last  supper.  Polycarp 
claimed  that  John  had  taught  them  to  celebrate 
the  Passover  regularly  on  the  14th  of  Nisan.  the 
usual  Jewish  day.  Even  if,  with  many,  we  should 
hold  that  the  fourth  Gospel  places  the  Inst  sup- 
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per  on  the  13th  of  Nisan,  Polycarp  might  easily 
have  made  his  appeal  to  John  and  also  considered 
him  the  author  of  the  Gospel.  The  third  argu- 
ment presents  a  possibility,  but  not  a  probability. 
It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  such  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas  among  men  who  had  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts  is  altogether  unlikely.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  theory  that  the  confusion  of  John 
the  Presbyter  and  John  the  Apostle  must  then 
have  antedated  the  Gospel  itself ;  for  not  only  xxi. 
23,  but  the  whole  book,  rests  on  the  supposition 
or  claim  that  the  Apostle  John  is  its  authority. 
But  this  involves  improbabilities  that  are  fatal 
to  the  supposition.  There  must  have  been  sub- 
stantial reasons  for  the  claim  of  the  Gospel  to  be 
Johannine  and  for  the  ready  acceptance  of  it  as 
such  by  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  Asia  Minor. 
In  other  words,  the  activity  of  John  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  conviction  that  the  Gospel  rests 
on  him  as  its  authority  is  the  only  reasonable 
«xplanation  of  its  history  as  known  to  us. 

If  the  external  attestation  and  the  claim  of 
the  book  itself  point  unmistakably  to  the  above 
conclusion,  just  as  certainly  do  the  contents 
appear  to  lead  another  way.  How  can  a  book 
so  different  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  with 
such  advanced  theological  ideas  be  ascribed  to 
John,  the  Galilean  fisherman?  We  have  here  a 
problem  with  several  elements.  There  is  the 
question  of  fact — what  is  the  actual  relation  of 
the  fourth  to  the  first  three  Gospels?  There  is 
also  the  clement  of  authorship — to  what  extent 
does  the  book  claim  to  be  by  John  himself-— alto- 
gether, or  only  in  part?  And  finally,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  personal  qualifications  and  capaci- 
ties of  John — what  he  was  able  to  produce.  To 
say  that  the  theology  or  philosophy  of  the  book  is 
such  that  John  could  not  have  written  it,  is  to 
take  a  purely  hypothetical  and  even  arbitrary 
position.  We  do  not  know,  and  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  what  John  could  have  produced. 
Some  one  wrote  the  book  and  he  was  a  gifted 
man.  He  may  as  well  have  been  John  as  any 
other  Christian  Jew.  That  the  book  marks  a 
stage  of  thought  supplementary  to  the  primitive 
Apostolic  and  Pauline  developments  is  not  to  be 
denied.  Tlie  existence  of  such  further  develop- 
ment is  largely  due  to  this  book.  The  book 
ereated,  did  not  result  from  it.  If  it  was  by 
John  it  simply  reflects  the  growth  of  his  own 
religious  experience.  He  had  lived  close  to  the 
Master,  he  had  seen  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  Church,  he  had  known  Paul,  and  at  last  had 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  speculative  atmosphere 
of  Ephesus.  This  book  gives  his  final  judgments, 
his  memory  of  Jesus,  his  impressions  of  Him 
after  these  years  of  experience. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  hold  that  John 
wrote  the  l>ook  as  it  lies  before  us.  Prof.  H.  H. 
Wendt,  of  Jena,  strongly  advocates  the  view  that 
the  Gospel  was  written  by  a  disciple  of  John,  who 
quoted  largely  from  memoranda  by  the  Apostle. 
By  this  hypothesis  many  minor  dilficulties  in  the 
interpretation  are  solved,  especially  of  passages 
where  the  opinion  of  the  Evangelist  seems  not 
altogether  in  harmony  with  the  words  of  Jesus 
he  is  reporting. 

However  this  may  be.  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  fourth  Gospel  to  the  first  three 
demands  very  careful  consideration.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  it  was  written  on 
the  supposition  that  its  readers  were  acquainted 


with  a  Gospel  history  substantially  identical  with 
that  in  the  Synoptics.  Its  own  record  is  frag- 
mentary, and  presupposss  many  things  as  well 
known.  At  the  same  time  its  attitude  toward  thia 
already  current  history  is  one  of  independence. 
It  'follows  neither  the  chronological  outline  nor 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  older  record.  That 
was  occupied  mainly  with  Jesus'  ministry  in 
Galilee ;  this  devotes  large  space  to  Judea.  That 
gave  the  record  of  Jesus'  work  among  the  people; 
this  is  largely  concerned  with  His  relations  to 
the  Jews  or  to  His  own  disciples.  In  this  the 
speeches  and  conversations  of  Jesus  hold  the 
supreme  place,  and  their  phraseology  and  general 
content  are  quite  dilTerent  from  what  we  have  in 
the  other  record.  And  when  the  fourth  Gospel 
crosses  the  path  of  the  others,  as  it  does  at 
certain  points,  there  are  marked  differences  in 
the  details  presented.  In  the  one,  the  conscious- 
ness of  His  divine  origin,  the  open  declaration  of 
His  Messiahship  (at  least  to  certain  individuals 
and  circles),  and  the  insistence  ori  the  eternal 
value  of  His  personality  and  of  the  truth  He 
proclaimed  were  characteristic  of  Jesus'  ministry 
from  first  to  last ;  in  the  other  these  matters  were 
held  in  reserve  until  the  later  portion  of  His 
ministry  or  not  expressed  in  the  terminology  of 
the  fourth  Gospel.  Yet  the  difference  is,  after 
all,  one  more  of  form  than  of  substance.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  words  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
in  the  fourth  Gospel  passed  through  the  mental 
and  spiritual  laboratory  of  the  Evangelist  before 
he  set  them  down.  In  form,  they  may  savor  more 
of  the  disciple  than  of  the  Master;  in  substance, 
they  reveal  the  living  and  abiding  impression 
made  by  personal  contact  with  Jesus  on  one  of 
the  richest  spiritual  natures  the  world  has  known. 
If  John  gives  us  an  overstatement,  with  equal 
truth  it  may  be  said  that  the  Synoptics  may  give 
us  an  understatement;  the  cold  historical  truth 
lies  midway  between  both  delineations. 

III.  Gepjeral  Conclusions.  In  view  of  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  the  fourth  Gospel  may  be 
said  to  be  the  work,  in  substance  at  least,  of  the 
Apostle  John,  written  toward  the  end  of  his  life 
nt  Ephesus  primarily  for  Cliri.stian  circles,  to  give 
them  an  adequate  conception  of  Jesus.  The  work 
was  written  when  speculation  was  rife.  Gnosti- 
cism was  beginning  to  manifest  itself.  Terms  such 
as  "Ix>gos,"  adapted  from  Alexandrian  Jewish 
philosophy,  were  being  used  in  Christian  circles. 
The  central  truths  of  Jesus'  unique  personal  sig- 
nificance were  in  danger  of  being  obscured.  To 
counteract  such  teachings  John  wrote  his  Grospel, 
prefacing  it  with  the  prologue  in  which  he  stated 
his  conviction  that  the  one  truth  that  gave  life 
and  reality  to  ideas  and  specVilation  concerning 
the  Ixigos  was  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
Logos  incarnate,  in  whom  grace  and  truth,  the 
fullness  of  the  knowledge  of  Ood  was  manifest  and 
placed  within  man's  reach.  The  Gospel  so  written 
concluded  with  xx.  31.  and  may  have  been  known 
for  a  time  to  a  limited  circle  without  the  con- 
cluding chapter.  But  later,  possibly  not  long 
before  John's  death  or  very  soon  after  the  work 
was  published,  and  in  order  to  correct  a  wrong 
impression  concerning  Jesus'  words  to  Peter  in 
reference  to  John,  the  last  chapter  was  added, 
concluding  with  the  guarantee  of  the  Apostle's 
authorship  of  the  entire  work.  No  sooner  was 
the  work  known  than  it  met  with  acceptance, 
copies  quickly  finding  their  way  all  over  the 
Christian  world.     A  small  sect,  later  called  the 
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Alogi,  objected  to  it,  not  because  they  had  any 
more  correct  knowledge  of  its  origin,  but  because 
of  its  teachings,  ascribing  it  to  Cerinthus,  accord- 
ing to  tradition  a  bitter  opponent  of  John  in 
Ephesus.  By  160-170  it  was  known  and  used 
along  with  the  earlier  three  Gospels  throughout 
the  Christian  Church. 

BiBUOGBAFUT.  The  literature  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  very  extensive.  .  Fairly  complete  lists 
will  be  found  in  Luthardt,  Saint  John,  the  Author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (trans,  by  Gregory,  Edin- 
burgh, 1875),  and  in  Watkins,  Modern  Criticism 
Considered  in  Its  Relation  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
Bampton  Lectures,  1890  (London,  1890).  Be- 
sides the  New  Testament  Theologies  of  Weiss, 
Be}rscblag,  Beran,  Holtzmann,  and  Stevens;  the 
works  on  the  Apostolic  Age  by  Lechler,  Hausrath, 
WeizsScker,  Bartlett,  and  McGiffert;  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Meyer,  Weiss,  Godet,  H.  Holtzmann, 
O.  Holtzmann,  and  Westcott ;  the  various  Lives  of 
Christ,  and  the  larger  Introductions  to  the  New 
Testament,  especially  those  by  Weiss,  H.  Holtz- 
mann, Salmon,  and  Th.  Zahn,  attention  may  be 
«alled  tO'Sanday,  The  Gospels  in  the  Second  Gen- 
turjf  (London,  1876) ;  Gloag,  Introduction  to  the 
Johannine  Writings  (London,  1891);  Lightfoot, 
Bssays  on  Supernatural  Religion  (London, 
1889) ;  Ezra  Abbot,  External  Evidence  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  ( New  York,  1891 )  ;  Wendt,  The 
<h)*pel  According  to  John  (trans..  New  York, 
1902)  ;  Lowrie,  The  Doctrine  of  Saint  John  (Lon- 
don, 1899). 

JOHH,  Baptist  Joseph  Fabian  Sebastian, 
Archduke  of  Austria  (1782-1852).  An  Austrian 
prince  and  general.  He  was  bom  at  Florence, 
the  son  of  Leopold  I.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
afterwards  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  At  an  early 
age  John  showed  considerable  military  talent, 
and  in  the  wars  with  France  he  played  an  im- 
portant part.  As  commander  he  was  extremely 
unfortunate.  His  army  was  crushed  by  Moreau 
at  Hohenlinden  ( 1801) ;  he  was  defeated  at  Salz- 
burg soon  afterwards;  shared  in  the  disaster  of 
Ansterlitz  in  1305;  was  overthrown  at  Raab, 
June  14,  1800;  and  was  unsuccessful  in  an  at- 
tempt to  join  the  army  of  his  brother,  Archduke 
Charles,  at  Wagram.  He  was  popular,  however, 
<m  account  of  his  amiability,  the  interest  he  took 
in  the  sciences  and  public  improvements,  and 
^love  all  his  favorable  attitude  toward  German 
unity,  in  which  he  stood  alone  among  those  who 
represented  the  Austrian  policy.  When  the  Ger- 
man National  Assembly  met  at  Frankfort,  after 
the  commotions  of  1848,  he  was  called  by  a  great 
majority,  on  June  29th  of  that  year,  to  be  Vicar 
(Reichsverweser)  of  Germany.  The  progress  of 
«vents  being  unfavorable  to  the  Austrian  inter- 
ests, he  resigned  his  office  December  20,  1849.  He 
died  at  Gratz. 

JOHN,  y6n,  EUGENIB.  The  name  of  the  Ger- 
man author  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym 
•E.  Marlitf  (q.v.). 

JOHN  A.  OBINBLE,  or  Johnny  Gbindle. 
A  quaint  name  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  the 
curious  fish  the  bowfin  {Amia  calva),  also  called 
Tawyer.'    See  Bowfiw. 


JOHN  ANDEBSON,  HT  JO.  (1)  A  touch- 
ing ballad  by  Robert  Bums.  (2)  An  old  Scotch 
song,  a  dialogue  between  a  man  and  his  wife 
riduuling  popery. 

Vol..  XI.— 17. 


JOHN  BROWN'S  BODY.  One  of  the  most 
frequently  sung  marching  songs  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  melody  is  said  to  have  been  heard  in  a 
Southern  colored  church,  and  fitted  to  the  words, 
"Say,  brothers,  will  you  meet  usf"  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
held  at  Albany  about  1860.  The  music  was  set 
to  the  words  of  the  first  stanza  by  James  E. 
Greenleaf,  and  the  other  stanzas  were  written 
by  C.  S.  Hall,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1861. 
Consult  Johnson,  Our  Familiar  Songs. 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  UNIVEBSITY.  A  co- 
educational institution  founded  at  DeLand,  Fla., 
in  1887.  It  has  a  preparatory  department,  a 
college  of  liberal  arts,  schools  of  law,  technology, 
music,  and  art,  a  normal  and  practice  school, 
and  a  business  college.  It  confers  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  philosophy,  science,  and  laws, 
and  of  mechanical,  civil,  and  electrical  engineer. 
In  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  in 
1898,  graduates  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
in  high  standing  may  receive  corresponding  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  uni- 
versity has  a  campus  of  22  acres  and  well- 
equipped  modern  buildings,  in  large  part  the 
gifts  of  John  B.  Stetson,  valued  at  $300,000.  Its 
endowment  funds  amounted  in  1002  to  over 
$210,000,  and  its  income  to  $40,000.  The  college 
property  is  valued  at  $520,000.  It  has  a  library 
of  more  than  13,000  volumes.  In  1902  its  students 
numbered  429,  of  whom  60  were  enrolled  in  the 
collegiate  department.  The  number  of  professors 
and  instructors  was  40. 

JOHN  BULL.     See  Nationai,  Niokraices. 

JOHN  BTTLL;  ob,  The  Engushman's  Fibe- 
SIDE.  The  title  of  a  comedy  by  the  younger  Col- 
man   (1805). 

JOHN  CAS1MIS  (1543-92).  Count  Pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  the  fourth  son  of  Elector  Pala- 
tine Frederick  III.  He  was  reared  at  the 
French  and  Lotharingian  courts,  and  joined  the 
Calvinist  Church  at  the  same  time  as  his  father, 
while  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Louis,  remained  a 
Lutheran.  He  at  various  times  led  troops  into 
France  to  aid  the  Huguenots  and  into  the  Neth- 
erlands to  aid  the  Dutch,  but  achieved  little 
fame  as  a  soldier.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
he  became  Regent  of  the  Palatinate  during  his 
nephew's  minority,  and  made  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects adopt  the  Calvinist  creed — the  third  time 
in  ten  years  they  had  been  forced  to  change. 

JOHN  CHINAMAN.  See  National  Nick- 
names. 

JOHN  COMPANY.  A  nickname  for  the  East 
India  Company,  originating  probably  in  India, 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

JOHN  CB,OW.  The  name  in  Jamaica  and 
the  British  Antilles  for  the  turkey  'buzzard' 
vulture  {Cathartes  aura). 

JOHN  DOBY.  The  English  name  of  a  small 
group  of  singular  fishes  found  in  the  warm  seas 
of  the  Old  World.  One  species  {Zeus  faber) 
is  well  known  in  the  Mediterranean  as  a  food-fish, 
but  is  uncommon  in  the  Atlantic.  Its  ugly  and 
extraordinary  form  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  The  body  is  greatly  compressed, 
and  the  total  length  rarely  exceeds  20  inches. 
The  bony  jaws  can  be  widely  opened,  so  that  sur- 
prisingly large  objects  may  be  swallowed,  and  the 
fish  is  active  in  pursuit  of  its  prey  (other  fishes), 
though  sluggish  at  other  times.     Its  body-scales 
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are  very  small,  but  it  is  armed  with  strong  fin- 
spines,  and  has  a  row  of  large,  spinous  scales 
along  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  in  front  of 
the  pectorals.    The  color  is  usually  a  pale  olive 
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brown,  with  a  large  circular  spot  nearly  black 
on  the  middle  of  the  side.  Various  legends  ac- 
count for  this  spot.  One  declares  this  to  be  the 
fish  which  Saint  Peter  caught  in  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaret  and  marked  with  his  thumb  and 
finger  while  taking  the  tribute  money  from  its 
mouth;  another  that  the  mark  was  similarly 
made  by  Saint  Christopher,  who  seized  one  of 
these  fishes  while  carrying  Jesus  through  an  arm 
of  the  sea.  Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  in 
£urope.  Several  related  species  occur  in  the 
deeper  tropical  seas,  and  all  constitute  a  group 
of  very  uncertain  affinities. 

JOHN  PBEDEBICK,  The  Magnanimous 
(1503-54).  Elector  of  Saxony  from  1532  to  1547. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Elector  John  the  Constant, 
and  was  bom  at  Torgau,  June  30,  1503.  In  1532 
he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Glovernment  con- 
jointly with  his  brother  Ernest,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  concluded  a  partition  settlement  in  1542, 
ceding  to  him  the  Principality  of  Coburg.  He 
was  from  the  first  an  ardent  champion  of  the 
Reformed  faith.  With  Philip  of  Hesse  he  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League 
{q.v.),.and  as  such  was  placed  by  Charles  V. 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  in  1546.  He  success- 
fully defended  his  territories  against  an  inva- 
sion by  his  cousin,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  in  the 
same  year;  but  on  April  24,  1547,  the  army  of 
the  Schmalkaldic  League  was  defeated  at  Mtthl- 
berg,  and  John  Frederick  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor.  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
on  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  compelled  to  cede 
his  possessions,  together  with  the  electoral  title, 
to  Maurice.  For  five  years  John  Frederick  re- 
mained in  captivity,  until,  together  with  Philip 
of  Hesse,  he  was  liberated  by  the  sudden  uprising 
of  Maurice  against  Charles  V.  The  death  of  his 
brother  Ernest  in  the  same  year  (1552)  placed 
him  in  possession  of  Coburg.    He  died  in  1554. 

JOHN  FBEDEBICK  II.  ( 1.529-05) .  Duke  of 
Saxony,  eldest  son  of  John  Frederick  I.  After 
his  father's  downfall,  in  1547,  he  undertook,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  John  William,  and 
in  the  name  of  their  younger  brother,  John  Fred- 
erick III.,  the  administration  of  what  remained 


of  the  territories  of  the  Ernestine  line.  Soon 
after,  in  accordance  with  his  father's  wish,  be 
founded  the  University  of  Jena.  Upon  the  death 
of  John  Frederick  III.,  in  1565,  the  two  brothers 
divided  their  dominions,  John  Frederick  taking 
Weimar  and  Gotha,  and  John  William  Coburg. 
In  1566,  because  of  the  protection  which  he  had 
afforded  the  outlaw  Wilhelm  von  Grumbach,  he 
was  himself  outlawed  by  the  Emperor,  was  cap- 
tured in  1567,  and  was  imprisoned  until  his 
death.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  of  the  Palatinate, 
followed  him  into  his  exile.  Consult  Beck, 
Johann  Friedrich  der  Mittlere  (Weimar,  1858). 

JOHN  OEOBOE  I.  (1585-1656).  Elector  of 
Saxony,  from  1611  to  1656.  He  was  born  March 
5,  1585 ;  married  Magdalene  Sibylle,  daughter  of 
Duke  Albert  Frederick  of  Prussia,  in  1607;  and 
succeeded  his  brother,  Christian  II.,  as  Elector 
of  Saxony,  June  23,  1611.  The  attitude  of  Sax- 
ony, as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Protes- 
tant States  of  Germany,  was  of  great  importance 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  but  the  course  of 
John  (jleorge  was  vacillating,  and  when  he  wa» 
giving  nominal  support  to  one  side  he  Vas  gen- 
erally negotiating  with  the  other.  When  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  entered  Germany,  John  Georg* 
refused  him  passage  across  Saxony,  and  thus 
prevented  the  relief  of  Magdeburg,  which  was 
taken  by  Tilly,  whose  infuriated  troops  put  most 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  A  little  later, 
when  Saxony  was  about  to  suffer  from  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Imperialists,  John  George  concluded 
a  hasty  alliance  with  Sweden,  and  his  troops 
wei-e  on  the  field  of  Leipzig  or  Breitenfeld  (Sep- 
tember, 1631),  but  fled  early  in  the  day.  The 
Elector  sought  continually  to  bring  about  a  peace 
advantageous  to  Saxony.  In  1632,  when  Gus- 
tavus  was  in  Bavaria,  he  sought  to  detach  Bran- 
denburg from  the  Swedish  cause,  and  in  1635  he 
concluded  the  Peace  of  Prague  with  the  Emperor, 
yielding  practically  all  that  the  German  Prot- 
estants had  fought  for,  and  agreeing  to  endeavor 
to  secure  the  general  acceptance  of  the  terms. 
His  reward  was  the  hereditary  possession  of 
Lusatia.  Only  Brandenburg  and  some  of  the 
minor  States  acceded.  In  1636  the  Saxons  were 
defeated  by  BanSr  at  Wittstock,  and  in  1645  the 
Elector  was  obliged  to  conclude  an  armistice 
with  Sweden.  By  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
he  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Lusatia 
and  the  bishoprics  of  Meissen,  Merseburg,  and 
Naumburg.  John  George  died  October  8,  1656. 
How  much  of  his  changeable  and  treacherous 
policy  was  due  to  himself,  and  how  much  to  the 
intrigues  of  his  most  trusted  counselor.  Von 
Arnim,  it  is  diflicult  to  determine.  His  will  es- 
tablished three  ruling  Saxon  lines  for  his  sons, 
in  addition  to  electoral  Saxony — Saxe-Weisenfels, 
Saxe-Merseburg,  and  Saxe-Zeitz.  See  Abnim; 
GusTAVTJs  Adolphus;  Saxony;  Thibtt  Years' 
Wab. 

JOHN  OEOBGB  II.  (1613-80).  Elector  of 
Saxony  from  1656  to  1680.  He  was  the  son  of 
John  George  I.,  and  was  bom  in  1613.  Subsidies 
received  from  France  in  the  early  years  of  his 
reign  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  tastes,  and  to 
make  Dresden  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
and  art  centres  of  Europe. 

JOHN  OEOBOE  m.  (1647-91).  Elector  of 
Saxony,  from  1680  to  1691,  only  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  John  George  II.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  war  between  the  Empire  and 
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Louis  XrV.  of  France,  which  broke  out  in  1688, 
and  in  1690  was  made  commander  of  the  Imperial 
army. 

JOHN  OEOSOE  IV.  (1668-94).  Elector  of 
Saxony  from  1691  to  1694,  Bon  and  Buccessor  of 
John  George  III.  He  continued  the  policy  of 
his  father  during  his  short  reign  of  three  years, 
maintaining  an  alliance  with  Brandenburg  and 
the  Emperor.  As  a  matter  of  State  policy  he 
■married  Eleonore,  Margravine  of  Brandenburg- 
Anspach;  but  his  life  is  chiefly  interesting  for 
the  story  of  his  romantic  attachment  for  Mag- 
dalene Sibylle  von  Neitschtttz,  who  was  created 
Countess  of  Rochlitz  by  the  Emperor. 

JOHN  OHf  IN.  The  hero  of  a  famous  humor- 
ous ballad  of  the  same  title  by  William  Cowper 
(1782). 

JOHN  HALTTAX,  GENTLEMAN.  A  novel 
by  Dinah  Mulock  Craik  (1856).  It  is  the  stoiy 
of  a  poor  boy  who  by  his  energy  and  noble  char- 
acter wins  position  and  respect. 

JOHN  HTBCANUS.     See  Hybcaitos. 

JOHN  HABCH,  SOXTTHEBNEB.  A  novel 
by  O.  W.  Cable  (1894).  It  appeared  as  a  serial 
in  Scribner's  Magazine,  and,  as  implied  by  the 
subtitle,  is  a  story  of  the  South,  beginning  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  It  gives  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  life  in  a  small  town. 

JOHN  NE'FOircm  SAIiVATOB,  Abcbdukk 
OF  Adstma  (1852-91?).  He  was  bom  in  Flor- 
ence, the  youngest  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold 
II.  of  Tuscany.  He  entered  the  Austrian  mili- 
tary service,  and  rose  through  the  various  ranks 
to  that  of  major-general  commanding  a  division. 
In  1883  he  was  transferred  to  Linz  as  a  punish- 
ment for  having  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Drill  Oder  ErziehungT  in  which  he  expressed  him- 
self too  sharply  in  opposition  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Archduke  Albert.  The  Government  was 
still  more  irritated  when  he,  as  it  was  asserted, 
intrigued  to  have  himself  appointed  successor  to 
Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  latter's  en- 
forced abdication.  Soon  after  this  he  was  deprived 
of  his  military  command  and  left  the  army.  He 
then  studied  navigation,  passed  the  examination 
for  ship's  captain,  and  in  October,  1889,  after 
having  renounced  all  his  titles,  rights,  and  priv- 
ileges as  an  archduke,  took  the  name  of  Johann 
Orth.  The  next  summer  he  left  Hamburg  for 
Buenos  Ayres,  on  board  the  sailing  ship  Bankt 
Margaretha.  After  touching  at  Buenos  Ayres 
he  continued  his  voyage  in  the  direction  of  Val- 
paraiso, and  never  was  heard  from  again.  Nu- 
merous romantic  stories  have  been  told  in  con- 
nection with  his  strange  disappearance;  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  Bankt  Margaretha  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  that 
all  hands  were  lost.  Besides  his  pamphlet  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  left  two  others  on  military 
sabj«ct8:  Betrachtungen  Hber  die  Organisation 
der  Stterreichiachen  Artillerie  (1875),  and  Ge- 
tcXichte  des  kaiserlich-kJinifilichen  Linien-Infan- 
teriertgiments  Erzherzog  WilheUn  Nr.  12  (1877- 
80).  and  a  third  on  spiritualism,  entitled  Ein- 
hlicke  in  den  Spiritisimus  (5th  ed.  1885).  In 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  the  text  of  the  ballet 
Die  A»sns»inen. 

JOHN  O'  OBOAT'S  HOTTSE  (more  correctly, 
JoHSNT  Groat's  House).  A  spot  on  Duncansby 
Head,  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  mainland 
of  Scotland,  marking  one  of  the  limits  of  that 


country.  Commemorated  in  Burns's  line,  "Frae 
Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Groat's,"  it  is  also  widely 
known  as  the  terminus  of  cycling  and  automobile 
record  rides  from  Land's  End,  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  England,  a  distance  of  994  miles. 
It  stood  on  the  beach  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pent-  ' 
land  firth,  and  was  probably  built  for  the  recep- 
tion of  travelers  crossing  the  ferry  to  the  Ork- 
neys. Tradition  gives  a  romantic  origin.  In 
the  reign  of  King  James  IV.  (1488-I5I3)  three 
brothers — Malcolm,  Gavin,  and  John  Groot,  or 
Grot — Dutchmen,  settled  in  Caithness,  and  ac- 
quired the  lands  of  Warse  and  Dungansby.  When 
their  descendants  had  multiplietd  to  eight  fam- 
ilies, disputes  arose  as  to  precedency  at  a  yearly 
festival  reunion.  John  Groat  settled  the  con- 
troversy by  building  an  eight-sided  house,  with 
a  door  and  a  window  in  each  side,  and  an  eight- 
sided  table  within,  so  that  the  head  of  each  of 
the  eight  families  of  Groats  might  enter  by  his 
own  door  and  sit  at  his  own  head  of  the  table. 
The  family  of  Groats  still  exists;  but  a  small 
green  knoll  marked  with  the  foimdation  lines  is 
all  that  remains  of  John  o'  Groat's  house.  A 
neighboring  hotel  with  an  appropriate  octagonal 
tower  bears  the  name  since  1876.  The  beautiful 
shell  Cyprcea  Europaia,  which  abounds  in  the 
neighborhood,  is  known  as  'John  o'  Groat's 
bucky.' 

JOHN  SiaiSHTTND,  sljts-mfind,  Oer.  pron. 
z^gto-mSSnt  (1572-1619).  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, son  of  the  Elector  Joachim  Frederick.  Dur- 
ing his  reign  the  dominions  of  the  Electors  of 
Brandenburg  were  increased  by  the  acquisition  of 
Cleves,  Mark,  and  Ravensberg,  and  the  Duchy  of 
Prussia  (East  Prussia).  The  first  three  districts 
were  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of 
Cleves,  Jtilich,  and  Berg,  all  of  which  the  Elector 
claimed  as  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Duke  William  the  Rich,  backed  by  a  will  executed 
in  favor  of  the  Hohenzollern  by  his  great-grand- 
father. A  rival  claimant  appeared  in  the  Count 
Palatine  of  Neuberg,  who  had  married  a  younger 
daughter  of  Duke  William.  After  years  of  dis- 
pute which,  early  assuming  a  religious  character, 
aroused  the  attention  of  all  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  princes  of  Northern  Europe,  and  led 
to  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor  with  his 
Spanish  soldiers  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Dutch  on 
the  other,  an  intervention  which  caused  the  two 
Lutheran  claimants  such  uneasiness  that  one,  the 
Count  Palatine,  became  a  Catholic,  and  the 
other  a  Calvinist,  the  matter  was  finally  arranged 
in  1630  by  an  amicable  division  of  the  territories. 
Ihe  acquisition  of  East  Prussia  was  also  accom-  ' 
panied  oy  diflSculties,  though  John  Sigismund's 
father,  not  satisfied  with  the  Polish  King's 
promise  that  the  Brandenburg  Hohenzollems 
should  be  the  heirs  of  the  Prussian  dukes,  had 
sought  to  make  assurance  triply  sure  by  marry- 
ing his  son  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  last 
duke,  while  he  himself  took  to  wife  a  younger 
daughter.  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  the 
prize  was  near  t<>  slipping  out  of  John  Sigis- 
mund's grasp,  for  the  Prussian  nobles  preferred 
the  unruly  freedom  enjoyed  by  their  Slavic  neigh- 
bors to  what  they  called  'the  Brandenburg 
tyranny,'  and  the  King  of  Poland  was  not  un- 
willing to  listen  to  their  petition,  so  that  it  wa.j 
only  by  giving  the  greatest  concessions,  by  doing 
homage,  and  promising  tribute,  and  allowing  him 
some  right  of  veto,  that  the  Elector  finally  per- 
suaded the  King  to  stand  by  his  promise.  '  John 
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Sigismund  was  not  a  great  man.  What  be  did,  he 
did  because  of  necessity ;  the  new  territories 
added  to  the  Uohenzollern  domains  during  his 
administration  were  secured  not  so  much  through 
his  eiTorts  as  through  those  of  his  predecessors. 

JOHN  WABD,  PKEACHEB.  A  novel  by 
Margaret  Deland  (1888),  similar  in  character  to 
Robert  Elsmere. 

JOHNNY  (Jean)  CIIAPAT7D,  krft'py.  A 
Frenchman.     See  National  Nicknames. 

JOHNNY  DABTEB.     A  fish.     See  Dabteb. 

JOHNOTY  BEB.  A  nickname  used  of  the 
Southern  soldiers  by  the  Federal  troops  during 
the  Civil  War. 

JOHNNY  VEBSE,  or  Juan  Vebde.  A  nu- 
merous and  excellent  food-fish  {Paralabrax  nebu- 
lifer)  of  the  southern  California  coast.  It  is 
one  of  the  cabrillas,  about  18  inches  long,  mottled 
greenish  in  color,  and  has  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  a  rock-bass. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  ITNIVEBSITY.  An  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
founded  by  Johns  Hopkins  (q.v. ),  who  be- 
queathed over  $7,000,000  for  the  establishment  of 
a  university  and  a  hospital.  The  two  institutions 
are  closely  affiliated,  but  each  has  its  own  funds 
and  is  cc«trolled  by  a  distinct  board  of  trustees. 
The  university  was  incorporated  August  24,  1867, 
several  years'  before  the  founder's  death,  and  in 
1870  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  created. 
Early  in  1874  the  trustees  began  the  work  of 
organization,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  elected 
a  president.  Dr.  Daniel  Coit  Oilman,  who  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  February,  1876.  Instruction 
in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  began  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year.  Temporary  buildings  were 
provided  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  the  site 
proved  to  be  so  convenient  that  the  university 
has  remained  there  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  In  May,  1889,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  was  opened,  and  the  work  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School  was  inaugurated  in  1893. 
In  1902  a  gift  of  a  magnificent  site  in  the  suburbs 
of  Baltimore  was  made,  and  an  endowment  fund 
of  $1,000,000  was  presented  to  the  university  by 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore. 

The  university  offers  instruction  to  students 
of  the  following  classes:  (1)  Under  the  faculty 
of  philosophy:  (a)  college  graduates  and  other 
advanced  scholars,  who  may  either  proceed  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  literature  or 
science,  or  pursue  their  studies  for  any  length 
of  time  at  their  own  discretion;  (b)  under- 
graduate students,  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts:  these  may  pursue 
one  of  seven  parallel  groups  of  studies;  (c) 
students  who  nave  taken  no  degree  and  who 
desire  to  pursue  work  in  the  university,  with- 
out aiming  at  academic  honors.  (2)  Under  the 
faculty  of  medicine:  (a)  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  for  whom  a  four  years' 
course  is  provided;  (b)  Doctors  of  Medicine  de- 
siring to  pursue  special  graduate  courses.  The 
undergraduate  college  was  organized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  desiring  'a  systematic  discipline 
in  liberal  studies,'  and  since  1876  nearly  1700 
students  have  received  the  collegiate  training. 
The  undergraduate  work  is  rendered  effective  by 
certain  features  of  onjnnizntion  not  found  to 
the  same  degree  elsewhere.  These  conditions  in- 
clude the  sharp  distinction  drawn  between   the 


disciplinary  methods  appropriate  for  imdergrad- 
uate  instruction  and  the  freer  methods  of  ad- 
vanced study;  the  group  arrangement  of  studies; 
the  opportunities  offered  to  students  of  excep- 
tional attainments  for  carrying  on  work  beyond 
that  required  for  any  degree;  and  the  influence 
upon  younger  pupils  of  the  presence  of  a  large 
body  of  graduate  scholars  engaged  in  specialized 
work  in  the  various  branches  of  learning.  The 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  however,  are  the  attractions 
offered  to  advanced  students  and  the  instruction 
given  to  them  in  seminaries  and  laboratories. 
These  features  were  made  the  prime  consideration 
at  the  inception  of  the  university  at  a  time 
when  the  importance  of  pure  university  work  did 
not  receive  its  full  measure  of  recognition  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  president  succeeded  in 
associating  with  him  a  small  number  of  eminent 
specialists  whose  high  standards  and  enthusiasm 
carried  the  new  institution  successfully  through 
its  experimental  period,  and  earned  for  it  pri- 
macy in  its  field.  For  the  encouragement  of 
research  among  American  students,  the  univer- 
sity annually  awards  a  large  number  of  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  university  are  puolished  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Philology,  the  American  Journal  of 
Mathematics,  the  American  Chemical  Journal, 
Memoirs  from  the  Biological  Laboratory,  the 
Studies  in  Bistorical  and  Political  Science,  Mod- 
ern Language  Notes,  Contributions  to  Assyriology 
and  Comparative  Semitic  Philology,  and  the 
Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine. 

The  government  of  the  university  is  vested  in 
a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  with  the  president  as 
an  ex-officio  member.  In  the  Philosophical  De- 
partment an  academic  council,  consisting  of  the 
president  and  eight  professors,  is  In  supreme 
charge  of  the  various  departments  of  study,  and 
exercises  the  right  of  appointing  the  fellows. 
A  board  of  university  studies,  consisting  of  the 
president,  eighteen  professors,  and  sixteen  asso- 
ciate professors,  has  charge  of  the  instruction  of 
graduate  students  and  of  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
A  board  of  collegiate  advisers,  consisting  of  the 
president,  the  dean  of  the  college,  and  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  chief  departments  o< 
undergraduate  study,  directs  the  college  work 
and  conducts  the  examinations  for  the  baccalau- 
reate degree.  The  Medical  School,  which  is  a  de- 
partment of  the  university  ana  is  at  the  same 
time  closely  connected  with  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  has  had  a  most  important  influ- 
ence on  the  recent  advances  mad>  in  medical  edu- 
cation. The  course  extends  through  four  years. 
For  admission,  the  bachelor's  degree  is  required, 
or  an  equivalent  course  of  preliminary  training 
in  the  liberal  arts,  and  especially  in  three 
branches  of  science — physics,  chemistry,  and 
biologj'.  The  principal  buildings  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Department  are  McCoy  Hall,  which  con- 
tains the  library,  the  chief  assembly-room,  and 
numerous  apartments  for  literary  and  historical 
studies;  Levering  Hall,  devoted  to  the  work  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association ;  Hopkins 
Hall,  devoted  to  geology  and  mineralogy;  the 
Chemical  Laboratory;  the  Biological  Labora- 
tory; the  Physical  Laboratorv;  the  Gymnasium; 
and  the  Administration  Building.  Tlie  medical 
department  is  provided  with  four  large  and  well- 
equipped  laboratories:   the   Anatomical    (known 
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as  the  Women's  Fund  Memorial  Building),  the 
Physiological,  the  Pathological,  and  the  Clinical. 
In  1902  the  total  value  of  the  property  under  con- 
trol of  the  university  was  $1,157,881,  the  endow- 
ment $4,488,841,  and  the  gross  income  $258,083. 
The  university  has  at  various  times  received 
generous  gifts,  including  one  of  $307,000  from 
Miss  Mary  E.  Garrett  ojf  Baltimore,  supplement- 
ing a  previous  gift  of  $112,000  from  women  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  which  enabled 
the  trustees  to  open  the  Medical  School  (1893), 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  benefac- 
tors, women  are  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as 
men.  Two  general  subscriptions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  university  have  been  made  in  Baltimore, 
amounting  to  nearly  $350,000  in  addition  to  the 
million-dollar  endowment  fund  above  referred  to. 
For  two  years  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  gave 
$50,000  per  annum,  $24,000  annually  for  the  next 
two  years,  and  $25,000  annually  for  the  past  two 
years. 

The  library  contains  108,000  volumes;  more 
than  1200  periodicals  are  regularly  received. 
The  library  supplements  the  valuable  collections 
of  the  Peabody  Institute,  containing  146,000  vol- 
umes. The  Maryland  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Maryland  Weather  Bureau  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  university,  occupying  rooms  in 
the  university  buildings.  In  1903  the  faculty 
included  145  professors,  associates,  instructors, 
assistants,  and  lecturers.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  695  students,  of  whom  189  pursued  graduate 
courses  under  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  344 
under  the  medical  faculty,  and  163  were  enrolled 
in  the  undergraduate  courses.  These  figures  have 
varied  but  little  during  the  last  few  years.  Dr. 
Gilman  resigned  the  presidency  in  November, 
1900,  the  resignation  taking  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  year.  Professor  Ira  Remsen  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  he  was  formally  in- 
augurated February  22,  1902. 

JOHN'SON,  Alvin  Jewett  (1827-84).  An 
American  publisher,  bom  at  Wallingford,  Vt. 
He  spent  his  early  years  on  a  farm,  then  went 
to  Virginia,  where  he  taught  school  for  a  time, 
and  finally  removed  to  New  York  in  1853,  where 
he  became  interested  in  C.  C.  Colton's  Atlai, 
which  he  subsequently  bought  and  published  un- 
der the  name  of  Johnson's  Illustrated  Atlas.  He 
afterwards  brought  out  a  number  of  other  books, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  Johnson's  Uni- 
versal Cyclopadia,  the  publication  of  which  in- 
volved him  in  a  bitter  dispute  with  D.  Appleton 
4  Co.,  who  afterwards  bought  it  and  published 
it  under  the  title  Universal  Cyclopaedia. 

JOHNSON,  Andbew  (1808-75).  The  seven- 
teenth President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  was  bom  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  December  29, 
1808.  His  father  lived  only  four  years  after 
Andrew's  birth,  and  left  no  funds  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  boy,  who,  at  the  ape  of  ten,  was 
bound  out  to  a  tailor.  Lack  of  education  was  a 
great  grievance  to  Andrew,  and  he  resolved  to 
learn  to  read  by  himself.  For  this  purpose  he 
pa8.«ed  all  the  time  between  labor  and  sleep  in 
Rtudy.  Just  before  his  term  of  service  was  out 
be  went  to  work  on  his  own  account  as  a  journey- 
man tailor  at  I.aurens  Court-house,  S.C.  In  1820 
he  removed  to  Greeneville  in  East  Tennessee, 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade  for  about  a  year, 
and  married  Eliza  McCardle.  who  taught  him 
writing  and  ordinary  arithmetic. 


When  only  twenty  years  old  Johnson  or- 
ganized a  party  of  workiugmen  in  opposition 
to  the  planters.  The  workingmen  chose  him 
alderman  in  that  year,  and  reelected  him  in  the 
two  succeeding  years.  In  1830  Johnson  was  elect- 
ed mayor,  serving  for  three  years.  To  qualify 
himsel|  for  public  undertakings,  he  joined  a  de- 
bating society,  most  of  whose  members  were  stu- 
dents of  Greeneville  College.  In  1834  Johnson 
took  an  active  part  in  advocating  the  proposed 
Constitution  for  the  State;  in  1835  he  nominated 
himself  for  the  Assembly,  declaring  himself  a 
Democrat.  He  was  successful  in  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion, but  in  1837  failed  of  reflection  because  of 
his  opposition  to  a  financial  measure,  which,  aa 
was  later  proved,  he  rightly  judged  to  be  bad.  In 
1839  he  was  again  chosen  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature. In  1840  he  was  on  the  Democratic  elec- 
toral ticket,  and  made  many  speeches  for  Van 
Buren.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  in  1842  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
Congress,  to  which  he  secured  four  consecutive  re- 
elections.  While  in  the  House  he  supported  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  War,  the  re- 
funding of  General  Jackson's  fine  for  imprisoning 
a  judge  at  New  Orleans  in  1815,  the  tariff  of 
1846,  and  the  compromise  of  1850.  He  favored 
the  acceptance  of  the  49th  degree  of  latitude  to 
settle  the  Oregon  boundary  dispute,  and  was  one 
of  the  foremost  of  the  advocates  of  a  homestead 
law.  He  was  also  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  power,  and  on  all  occasions  was  ip 
favor  of  the  greatest  economy  in  public  expendi- 
ture. He  left  Congress  in  March,  1853,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  chosen  Governor  of  his  State, 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  reSlected  after  a 
very  turbulent  canvass. 

In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  opposed  the  increase  of  the  army 
and  the  legislation  for  the  Pacific  Railroad.  He 
spoke  little  on  slavery,  his  main  interest  being 
centred  on  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  In  the 
campaign  of  1860,  after  being  himself  mentioned 
for  the  nomination,  he  supported  Breckenridge 
until  he  found  that  secession  was  contemplatM, 
when  he  repudiated  him.  When  he  went  home 
in  1861,  after  opposing  secession  in  the  Senate, 
he  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life.  He  worked 
hard  for  the  Union  cause,  and  at  one  time  the 
secessionists  turned  his  family  out  of  their  home. 
Early  in  March,  1862,  Johnson  was  made  mili- 
tary Ctovemor  of  Tennessee.  For  a  long  time 
he  labored  earnestly  to  bring  his  State  back 
into  the  Union.  Near  the  beginning  of  March, 
1864,  under  Johnson's  special  orders,  Tennessee 
elected  officers,  both  State  and  local.  Three 
months  afterwards  he  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President  on  the  ticket  with  Lincoln.  Six  weeks 
after  the  inauguration  Lincoln  was  shot,  and 
Johnson  became  President.  On  taking  the  execu- 
tive chair  he  made  a  brief  speech,  which  wa-s 
understood  to  mean  that  he  would  deal  with 
the  utmost  severity  with  the  leading  seces- 
sionists. Instead  of  following  this  policy,  his 
course,  after  he  came  under  the  infltience  of 
Secretary  Seward,  was  the  very  opposite.  He 
hastened  to  bring  Virginia  back  to  the  Union, 
and  near  the  close  of  June  he  brushed  .iside  all 
regulations  with  regard  to  trade  with  the  seced- 
ing States.  He  proclaimed  general  amnesty  to 
all  (except  a  few  special  classes)  who  would 
swear  to  be  loyal  to  the  Union.  Under  his 
proclamation  provincial  governments  were  set 
up  in  a  number  of  the  States  but  a  few  weeks 
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before  in  rebellion,  and  he  prepared  the  way  for 
them  to  send  members  to  Congress.  These  acts 
put  him  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the 
Republicans  in  Congress.  Congress  appointed  a 
committee  on  reconstruction  and  on  the  admis- 
sion of  Southern  members  to  the  House,  and 
adopted  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  adding  an  act  to 
increase  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  Freed' 
men's  Bureau.  These  last  two  bills  were  vetoed 
by  President  Johnson,  but  they  were  readopted 
and  passed.  This  action  was  severely  denounced 
by  the  President,  who  characterized  the  course 
of  Congress  as  another  rebellion.  Disaffection 
began  to  work  in  the  Cabinet,  and  three  members 
resigned  in  consequence  of  differences  with  the 
President. 

When  Congress  declared  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  giving  the  negroes  citizenship, 
should  be  ratified  by  every  seceding  State  as  a 
preliminary  to  readmission  to  the  Union,  the 
President  vetoed  the  resolution.  During  the 
next  session  acts  were  passed  requiring  the  right 
of  voting  to  be  grante<l  without  regard  to  color 
in  Territories  applying  for  admission  as  States. 
These,  too,  were  vetwi;  but  in  all  cases  the 
bills  were  repassed  and  became  laws.  In  March, 
1867,  in  spite  of  the  veto,  an  act  was  passed 
dividing  the  Southern  States,  save  Tennessee, 
into  military  districts,  and  trouble  immediately 
arose  over  the  appointments  of  the  generals  to 
command  and  their  functions,  Johnson's  Cabinet, 
with  the  exception  of  Secretary  Stanton,  sup- 
porting him  in  his  obstruction  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  radicals  in  Congress.  In  August 
Stanton  was  displaced  as  Secretary  of  War,  and 
General  Grant  was  given  the  position.  Stanton 
protested  that  his  removal  was  in  violation  of 
the  Tenure-of-Offiee  Law,  and  at  the  meeting  of 
Congress  in  September  the  Senate  refused  to 
ratify  the  suspension,  whereupon  Grant  resigned 
and  Stanton  resumed  his  post.  Five  months 
afterwards  Johnson  again  removed  Stanton,  and 
put  Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas  in  his  place.  The  Sen- 
ate immediately  resolved  that  "the  President  has 
no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and  des- 
ignate any  other  person  to  perform  the  duties  of 
that  office."  The  day  after  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives determined  upon  the  President's  im- 
peachment. Tlie  articles  of  impeachment  recited 
many  offenses,  the  principal  of  which  were  the 
removal  of  the  Secretary  of  War;  the  public 
expression  of  disregard  of  and  contempt  for  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government;  the  decla- 
ration that  the  one  in  session  was  not  a  constitu- 
tional Congress ;  and  particularly  his  obstruction 
to  the  execution  of  Congressional  acts.  The  main 
point  of  the  defense  was  that  Johnson's  cour.se 
in  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  merely  the 
continuation  of  a  plan  resolved  upon  by  President 
Lincoln  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet.  In  the 
Senate,  sitting  as  the  court  of  impeachment,  the 
test  vote  was:  guilty,  35;  not  guilty,  19.  The 
requisite  two-thirds  vote  not  having  been  ob- 
tained, .lohnson  Avns  acquitted — a  result  which  is 
now  considered  just  and  fortimate  by  temperate 
historians.  As  soon  as  the  trial  was  over  Stan- 
ton voluntarily  gave  up  his  office,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Schoficld. 

At  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
New  York.  July  4.  1868.  Mr.  .Johnson's  name  was 
among  the  list  of  candidates  for  President.  On 
the  first  ballot  he  had  65  votes,  standing  second 


on  the  list,  George  H.  Pendleton  having  105; 
but  Johnson's  vote  diminished  rapidly  until,  on 
the  nineteenth  ballot,  his  name  did  not  appear. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1868,  he  proclaimed  complete 
pardon  to  all  who  had  been  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  in  secession.  This  was  his  last  im- 
portant official  act.  He  was  succeeded,  March 
4,  1869,  by  General  Grant,  and  at  once  repaired 
to  his  home  in  Greenville.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  retirement,  and  sought  unsuccessfully  to 
be  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  also  failed  as  an  in- 
dependent candidate  for  Congress.  At  last,  in 
January,  1875,  he  was  chosen  United  States  Sen- 
ator, and  was  in  his  seat  during  the  short  extra 
session  in  March.  But  his  triumph  was  not 
for  long,  for  he  died  on  July  31,  1876.  He  was 
buried  at  Greenerille,  and  the  memory  of  his 
stormy  career  faded  from  the  public  mind. 
Johnson  showed  great  ability,  courage,  and  po- 
litical acumen,  and  his  loyalty  was  never  doubt- 
ed. His  messages,  which  represent  his  views, 
whether  or  not  he  was  their  author  in  the  full- 
est sense,  are  documents  of  great  power,  and 
will  serve  some  future  biographer  to  make  a 
strenuous  defense  of  a  man  who,  with  grave 
faults,  was  perhaps  oftener  in  the  right  than 
were  his  partisan  opponents.  Consult  Moore, 
Speeches  of  Andrexc  Johnson,  irith  a  Biographi- 
cal Introduction  (Boston,  1865)  ;  The  Trial  of 
Andrew  Johnson  (3  vols.,  Washington,  1868)  ; 
Dunning,  Essays  on  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction (1898),  and  Dewitt,  The  Impeachment 
and  Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson  (New  York,  1903). 

JOHNSON,  BbadletTyleb  (1829-1903).  An 
American  soldier  and  lawyer,  bom  at  Frederick 
City,  Md.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1849, 
studied  law  at  Harvard,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1851,  'He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore  in 
1860,  and  joined  the  majority  of  his  delegation 
when  they  withdrew  from  the  convention  and 
united  with  the  Southern  wing  of  the  party, 
which  supported  Breckenridge  and  Lane,  When 
the  Civil  War  began,  Johnson  organized  and 
equipped  a  company  at  his  own  expense  and 
joined  the  Confederate  forces.  He  saw  service 
in  the  seven  days'  battles  around  Richmond  in 
1862,  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  of  cavalry  in  1864,  As  commander  of 
the  post  at  Salisbury,  N,  C,  he  used  his  influence 
to  lessen  the  suffering  among  the  prisoners,  and 
finally  obtained  their  parole.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  be  practiced  law  in  Richmond  until  1879, 
when  he  removed  to  Baltimore.  His  writings  in- 
clude :  Reports  of  Chase's  Decisions  on  the  Fourth 
Circuit  (1875)  ;  an  examination  of  the  Founda- 
tion of  Maryland  and  the  Maryland  Act  Con- 
cerning Religion;  Life  of  General  Washin0on 
(Great  Commanders  Series,  1894)  ;  Jlfemoir  of  Jo- 
seph E.  Johnston  (1891)  ;  and  the  Confederate 
History  of  Maryland. 

JOHNSON,  BcsHROD  RrsT  (1817-80).  An 
American  soldier  in  the  Confederate  service,  born 
in  Belmont  County,  Ohio.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point,  in  1840,  and  served  in  the  Seminole  War 
and  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  In  1847  he  resigned 
and  became  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistrj'.  and  later  superintendent,  at  the  West- 
ern Military  Institute,  Georgetown,  Ky.,  where 
he  remained  until  1855,  when  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Military  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville,  In  1861  he  entered  the  Con- 
federate Army,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
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major-general  and  the  command  of  a  division. 
He  was  chief  of  staff  at  the  defense  of  Fort  Don- 
«lson,  and  two  months  later  commanded  a  brigade 
*t  Shiloh  (April  6  and  7,  1862).  At  Perryville 
and  at  Murfreesboro  his  brigade  was  engaged  in 
some  of  the  most  desperate  fighting,  while  at 
Chickamauga,  according  to  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  it 
was  due  to  Johnson's  initiative  that  the  Confed- 
-erates  swept  the  Federal  right  wing  from  the 
field.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war  his  force 
joined  Lee's  army,  and  took  part  in  the  actions 
at  Drewry's  Bluff  and  around  Petersburg.  After 
the  surrender  he  returned  to  the  Western  Mili- 
tary Institute,  where  he  became  professor  of 
«ngineering,  mechanics,  and  natural  philosophy. 

JOHNSON,  Cats  (1793-1866).  An  American 
politician.  He  was  bom  in  Robertson  County, 
Tennessee;  received  an  academic  education, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  prac- 
ticed successfully  at  Clarksville  until  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  bench  of  the  State  Circuit  Court  in 
1820.  He  resigned  his  judgeship  in  1829,  upon 
%is  election  as  a  Democrat  to  the  Twenty -first  Con- 
gress. By  successive  reflections  he  served  until 
1837,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Whig  candi- 
-date,  but  was  again  elected  in  1839  and  continued 
to  serve  until  I84S.  He  was  a  ready  debater  and 
a  stanch  supporter  of  Jackson,  and  opposed  with 
spirit  the  nullification  movement  and  the  United 
States  Bank.  In  1845  he  entered  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Polk  as  Postmaater-CJeneral,  serving 
throughout  the  administration  and  favoring  the 
President's  Mexican  policy,  though  with  little 
enthusiasm.  From  1850  to  1859  he  was  president 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  although  an  old  man, 
threw  himself  with  energy  into  the  movement  to 
keep  Tennessee  in  the  Union,  spoke  frequently  in 
opposition  to  secession,  and  supported  and  ad- 
vised Andrew  Johnson.  In  1863  he  was  elected 
to  the  Unionist  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  but  ill 
health  prevented  his  taking  any  part  in  legis- 
lation. 

JOHNSON,  Crables  (1 679- 1 748).  An  Eng- 
lish dramatist,  bom  probably  in  London.  He 
first  studied  for  the  bar,  but  afterwards  gave 
himself  to  authorship  and  produced  nineteen 
mediocre  plays.  Pope  satirized  him  in  an  edition 
•of  the  Dunciad.  His  works  include:  The  Wife's 
Relief,  or  the  Husband's  Cure  (1711)  ;  Country 
Laasrs,  or  the  Custom  of  the  Manor  (1715)  ;  The 
Buttaness  ( 1717) ,  a  tragedy  taken  from  the  Baja- 
£et  of  Racine;  and  C<elia,  or  the  Perjured  Lover 
(1733).    He  was  frequently  guilty  of  plagiarism. 

JOHNSON,  Daniel  (1629-75).  An  English 
buccaneer,  bom  at  Bristol.  When  twenty-five 
years  old  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  in  the  West  In- 
dies hy  the  Spaniards,  who  had  taken  the  mer- 
chant vessel  in  which  he  was  a  sailor,  but  escaped 
in  1657  and  became  a  rover  of  the  high  seas, 
revenging  his  wrongs  wherever  possible  upon 
Spanish  shipping  and  towns.  His  depredations 
were  upon  such  a  gigantic  scale  that  $25,000  were 
offered  for  his  capture,  and  it  was  at  length 
accomplished  by  four  ships  to  one.  Johnson's 
wounds  were  many  and  dangerous,  but  the  Span- 
iards waited  till  they  were  healed  before  execut- 
ing him  at  Panama. 

JOHNSON,  David  (1827—).  An  American 
painter,  bom  in  New  York  City.  He  was  self- 
taught,  except  for  a  few  lessons  from  .T.  F.  Crop- 
sey.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Artists' 
Fund  Society  (1869)  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 


tional Academy  (1862).  His  works,  owned  mainly 
by  private  collectors,  include  "Echo  Lake" 
(1869),  "Lake  George"  (1876),  "Greenwood 
Lake"  (1878),  "Scenery  on  the  Housatonie" 
(1876),  and  "A  Brook  Study,  Orange  County" 
(1870). 

JOHNSON,  Eastman  (1824—).  An  Ameri- 
can genre  and  portrait  painter.  He  was  born  in 
Lovell,  Maine,  July  29,  1824.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Augusta, 
Maine,  and  when  eighteen  years  of  age  he  made 
several  portraits  in  black  and  white.  In  1845 
he  spent  one  year  in  Washington,  D.  C,  painting 
the  portraits  of  Daniel  Webster  and  John  Quincy 
Adams.  In  the  three  following  years,  during  his 
residence  in  Boston,  he  painted  the  portraits  of 
Longfellow  and  his  family,  of  Emerson,  and  Haw- 
thorne. In  1849  he  went  abroad,  studying  with 
Leutze  and  at  the  Royal  Academy,  DUsiieldorf; 
then  in  Paris,  Italy,  and  Holland,  spending  four 
years  at  The  Hague,  where  he  painted  two 
well-known  pictures,  "The  Savoyard"  and  "The 
Card  Players."  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1856,  spending  one  year  in  the  Indian  country 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  In  1858  he  made 
his  residence  in  New  York,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in 
1860.  Eastman  Johnson  has  technical  ability, 
but  is  conservative  in  method.  Many  of  hia 
works  have  been  lithographed  and  engraved. 
Among  hia  chief  works  are:  "Spanish  Woman" 
(1862)  ;  "Old  Stage  Coach"  (1871)  ;  "Milton  Dic- 
tating to  His  Daughters"  (1875)  ;  "Husking  Bee" 
(1876);  "Cranberry  Harvest"  (1880);  portraiU 
of  Presidents  Cleveland  and  Harrison;  of  Theo- 
dore D.  Woolsey,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  William 
H.  Vanderbilt,  Coraelius  Vandcrbilt,  William  B. 
Astor,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mrs.  August 
Belmont,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish.  The  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York,  possesses  two  por- 
traits by  him,  "Two  Men"  and  Sanford  R.  Gifford. 

JOHNSON,  Edwabd  ( 1599-1672 ) .  An  Ameri- 
can colonial  official  and  historical  writer,  born 
in  Kent,  England.  He  came  to  Massachusetts 
Bay  with  the  party  of  Governor  Winthrop  in 
1630,  and  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Indians. 
In  1642  he  was  recorder  of  the  meeting  which 
organized  the  town  and  church  of  Woburn,  Mass., 
and  served  as  recorder  of  the  town  until  his  death. 
With  the  exception  of  1648,  he  yearly  represented 
the  town  in  the  General  Court  from  1643  to  1671, 
being  Speaker  in  1655,  and  serving  upon  many 
important  committees.  He  published  anonymously 
a  History  of  "Sew  England  from  the  English 
Planting  in  the  Yeere  1628  Vntill  the  Yeere  1652 
(London,  1654) ,  which  is  better  known  by  the  sub- 
title The  Wonder-working  Providence  of  Zion'a 
Saviour.  Much  of  the  book  was  copied  in  the  so- 
called  Gorges  Tracts.  It  is  valuable  for  the 
minute  account  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  pro- 
cedure in  the  Bay  Colony,  and  was  reprinted  in 
Massachtisetts  Historical  Collection,  second  series, 
vols,  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  vii.,  viii.  There  is  also  a 
fac-simile  edition,  with  an  elaborate  introduction 
by  W.  F.  Poole  (Andover,  1867). 

JOHNSON,  E.  Paux-ine  (1862-).  A  Cana- 
dian poetess.  She  was  born  at  Chiefwood.  on  the 
Grand  River  Reserve,  in  Ontario.  Her  father  was 
George  Henry  M.  Johnson,  head  chief  of  the 
Jlohawk  Indians.  Her  mother  was  Emily  S. 
Howells.  a  native  of  Bristol,  England.  She  was 
educated  by  private  tutors  and  at  the  Brantford 
Model    School.      In    1894    she    visited   England, 
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\trhere  she  published  a  collection  of  poems  iinder 
the  title  The  White  Wampum.  The  volume  gained 
wide  attention  because  of  the  author's  Indian 
blood  and  fresh  passionate  themes. 

JOHNSON,  Gut  (c.1740-88).  An  English 
soldier.  Ue  was  bom  in  Ireland  and  saw  service 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  first  with  the 
American  provinciab  and  later  as  a  cavalry 
commander  under  General  Amherst.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle,  Sir  William  Johnson,  as  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Affairs  at  the  latter's  death 
in  1774.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  his 
estates  in  central  New  York  were  confiscated  by 
the  Americans  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Canada.  There  he  interested  himself  in  inciting 
the  Indians  to  attack  the  colonists.  In  1783  he 
was  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  five  years 
later  died  in  poverty  in  London. 

JOHNSON,  Hebuan  Mebbillb  (1815-68). 
An  American  educator.  He  was  born  at  Butter- 
nuts, Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  was  educated  at  Wes- 
leyan  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1839, 
and  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in  1845.  He 
was  professor  of  ancient  languages  at  St.  Charles 
College,  Missouri,  from  1839  to  1842,  when  he 
was  called  to  a  similar  position  at  Augusta  Col- 
lege, Kentucky.  In  1844-  he  became  a  professor 
in  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  remained  there 
for  six  years.  He  accepted  the  professorship  of 
philosophy  and  English  literature  in  Dickinson 
College  in  1850,  and  in  1860  became  its  president. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  a  contributor  to  the  Methodist 
Quarterly  Revietc,  but  is  best  known  by  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Clio  of  Herodotus  (1850)  and  his 
Orientalia  Antiquaria  Herodoti. 

JOHNSON,  Hebkick  (1832—).  An  American 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  educator.  He  was 
born  near  Fonda,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  at  Hamil- 
ton College  in  1857,  and  at  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  in  1860.  He  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Beman  in  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Troy;  held  charges  at  Pittsburg,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Chicago;  was  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric  and  pastoral  theolo^  at  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1874-80),  and  after  1883  was 
professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  better 
known  as  McCormick  Seminary.  He  was  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Springfield,  111.,  in  1882.  His 
publications  include:  Christianity's  Challenge 
(1881)  ;  Plain  Tallca  About  the  Theater  (1882) ; 
Revivals  (1883);  and  Forms  (1889). 

JOHNSON,  Hebschix  Vespasian  (1812-80). 
An  American  jurist  and  political  leader,  bom  in 
Burke  County,  Ga.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  in  1834,  studied  law  and  prac- 
ticed at  Augusta,  and  finally  settled  at  Milledge- 
ville  in  1844.  In  1843  he  was  nominated  for 
Congress,  but  was  defeated,  and  in  the  campaign 
of  1844  was  a  Presidential  elector.  In  1848  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  the  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  W.  T.  Colquitt;  and  in  that  body  he 
strongly  supported  the  Administration's  Mexican 
policy.  From  his  entry  into  political  life  he  had 
been  a  strong  States  Rights  advocate,  and  in  1849 
he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  "Southern  Ad- 
dress." His  views,  however,  underwent  a  radical 
change  at  this  time,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
warmest  supporters  of  Clay's  scheme  of  com- 
promise, and  thereafter  allied  himself  with  the 


Unionist  element  in  the  South,  He  was  a  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Georgia  from  November, 
1849,  to  1853,  and  was  Governor  of  the  State 
from  1853  until  1857.  His  well-known  conserva- 
tism led  to  his  nomination  in  1860  as  the  candi- 
date of  the  Northern  Democrats  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent on  the  ticket  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  With 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  (q.v.)  he  did  his  utmost 
to  check  the  secession  movement  in  Georgia,  but 
he  abided  by  the  decision  of  the  secession  con- 
vention and  threw  in  his  fortune  with  the  Confed- 
eracy. He  was  electeil  one  of  the  Senators  from 
Georgia  in  the  Second  Confederate  Congress  in 
November,  1862,  but  early  despaired  of  the  cause 
of  the  South.  He  openly  -  advocated  peace  ia 
1804,  bailed  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
delight,  and  in  October,  1865,  was  president  of 
the  Georgia  convention  which  repealed  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession.  On  the  readmission  of 
Georgia  he  was,  in  January,  1866,  elected  United 
States  Senator,  but  was  not  allowed  to  take  hia 
seat  on  account  of  war  disabilities.  In  1873  he 
was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  State  Superior 
Court,  where  he  remained  imtil  his  death. 

JOHNSON,  HoBACE  Chauncet  (1820—).  An 
American  painter,  born  at  Oxford,  Conn.  He 
studied  in  New  York  City  under  Professor  Morse, 
and  then  became  a  pupil  of  William  Page  in 
Rome  (1856-58).  Among  his  works  are  "Roman 
Peasant  on  the  Campagna,"  "Grape  Gatherers  of 
Gensano,"  "The  Roman  Mother,"  and  "Azrael." 

JOHNSON,  Sir  John  (1742-1830).  An  Ameri- 
can Tory  leader,  the  son  of  Sir  William  JohnsoB 

(q.v.),  upon  whose  estate  on  the  Mohawk  River 
in  New  York  he  was  bom.  He  was  educated  at 
Albany  and  at  New  York,  and  took  part  with 
his  father  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  He 
was  knighted  in  1765,  and  in  1774  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  which  had  been  granted  to 
his  father.  He  retained  a  great  deal  of  his 
father's  remarkable  influence  over  the  Indians, 
and  it  was  due  to  this,  and  to  the  exertions  of 
Joseph  Brant  (q.v.).  Sir  William's  prot6g$,  that 
the  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  Nation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Oneidas  and  the  Tuscaroras,  allied 
themselves  with  the  British  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution.  There  was  a  strong  Tory  ele- 
ment in  central  New  York,  and  this  element  Sir 
John  undertook  to  rally  about  the  standard  of 
Great  Britain,  organizing  the  famous  loyalist 
corps  known  as  the  'Queen's  Own  American  Regi- 
ment,' or,  more  familiarly,  as  the  'Royal  Greens.* 
of  which  he  himself  became  colonel.  With  these 
troops,  in  July,  1777,  he  joined  Saint  Leger  at 
Oswego,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Fort 
Stanwix    (q.v.),    and   the    battle    of    Oriskany 

(q.v.)  on  August  6th  following.  Later  in  the 
same  day  on  which  Herkimer  was  repulsed  in 
his  attempt  to  raise  the  siege,  a  brilliant  sortie 
of  the  fort's  garrison  under  Marinus  Willett  com- 
pelled Johnson  to  withdraw  across  the  Mohawk, 
leaving  his  camp  and  equipage'  in  the  hands  of 
the  Americans.  The  advance  of  Arnold  to  the 
relief  of  the  fort,  and  the  defection  of  a  large 
part  of  their  Indian  allies,  caused  Saint  Leger 
and  Johnson  to  abandon  the  siege  on  August  22d 
and  retreat  northward  toward  Oswego,  thus  ren- 
dering impossible  the  proposed  co6peration  vnth 
Burgoyne.  During  the  next  two  years  Johnson 
continued  to  direct  operations  in  northern  and 
central  New  York,  and  the  succession  of  raids  of 
the   Butlers    and    Brant   with   their   bands   of 
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Indians  and  Tories,  resulting  in  the  massacres  in 
the  Wyoming  and  Cherry  valleys,  form  one  of 
the  moet  unpleasant  chapters  of  the  American 
Reyolution.  When  in  the  summer  of  1779  Wash- 
ington determined  to  put  a  stop  to  these  outrages, 
he  sent  General  Sullivan  at  the  head  of  5000 
troops  into  the  region.  This  force  met  Sir  John 
Johnson  and  the  Butlers  at  NewtowTi  (now 
Elmira)  on  August  29,  1779,  and  decisively  de- 
feated them.  This  defeat  and  the  devastation  of 
the  Iroquois  towns  that  followed  put  a  stop  to 
the  Tory  regime  in  the  district,  and  Sir  John 
retired  to  Montreal.  At  the  close  of  the  war  his 
large  estates  were  confiscated.  He  lived  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  Canada,  where  for  many  years  ho 
was  superintendent-general  of  Indian  affairs  in 
British  North  America.  Consult  Stone,  Life  of 
Brant  (New  York,  1838;  Albany,  1865). 

JOHNSON,  John  Butleb  (1850-1902).  An 
American  civil  engineer  and  educator.  He  was 
bom  at  Marlboro,  Ohio,  and  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1878.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Lake  and  Mississippi 
River  Surveys  until  1883,  and  professor  of  civil 
engineering  at  Washington  University,  Missouri, 
from  that  date  until  1898.  In  1884  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  index  department  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Auociation  of  Engineering  Societies,  and  in 
1891  was  put  in  charge  of  the  timber-testing 
laboratory  at  Saint  Louis  by  the  United  States 
Forestry  Bureau.  Afterwards  he  was  made  dean 
of  the  Department  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  His  publications 
include  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying  ( 1886) , 
Engineering  Contracts  and  Specifications  (1896), 
and  he  was  joint  author  of  Modem  Framed  Struc- 
iiirea  (New  York,  1893). 

JOHNSON,  Manuix  John  (1805-59).  An 
English  astron(»ner,  bom  in  Macao,  China,  and 
educated  at  Addiscombe  Military  College.  He 
took  service  in  the  Saint  Helena  artillery;  and, 
in  an  c^servatory  built  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, he  made  a  Catalogue  of  606  Principal 
Fixed  Start  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
(1835),  which  won  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society.  He  entered  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  in  1835,  and  on  graduation  suc- 
ceeded Rigaud  as  director  of  the  RadclifTe  obser- 
vatory, which  under  his  care  became  not  merely 
a  technical  centre,  but  a  gathering  place  for  the 
leaders  of  the  Oxford  High  Church  Party.  He 
published  eighteen  volumes  of  Radcliffe  Observa- 
tions, and  wrote  a  catalogue  of  circumpolar  stars, 
edited  by  Main  in  1860.  Johnson  was  president 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1857. 

JOHNSON,  OuvEB  (1809-89).  An  American 
abolitionist  and  editor,  bom  at  Peacham,  Vt. 
He  entered  the  ofiBce  of  the  Vermont  Watchman 
at  Montpelier  as  an  apprentice,  and  as  early  as 
July  4,  1828,  showed  his  sympathy  with  the 
abolition  movement  by  delivering  a  speech  against 
slavery.  In  January,  1831,  he  began  to  publish 
the  Christian  Soldier,  and  soon  afterwards  be- 
came intimate  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  England 
Anti-Slavery  Society  and  edited  the  Liberator 
during  Garrison's  absence  in  Europe  in  1833. 
Among  the  other  papers  of  which  he  was  an 
editor  were  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard, 
the  Anti-Slavery  Bugle,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Freedman.  He  waM  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Independent  when  Garrison  became  a  contributor 


in  1868.  Later  he  occupied  editorial  positions 
on  the  Weekly  Tribune  and  the  Christian  Union, 
and  after  1881  was  connected  with  the  Jfew  YorTc 
Evening  Post.  He  published  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison and  His  Times,  or  Sketches  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Movement  in  America  (1880). 

JOHNSON,  Pebcival  Nobton  (c.1793-1866). 
An  English  metallurgist.  He  was  much  em- 
ployed in  consultation  at  important  English 
mines;  was  the  first  to  establish  rules  for  ac- 
curately determining  the  composition  of  bullion; 
and  introduced  into  England  the  alloy  known 
as  German  silver.  He  improved  the  mechanism 
in  use  in  some  of  the  Cornish  mines,  and  made 
several  important  inventions  in  mining  and 
metallurgy. 

JOHNSON,  Revebdt  (1796-1876).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  bom  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  May  21,  1796. 
He  was  a  son  of  John  Johnson,  himself  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  who  became  chancellor  of  Maryland. 
Reverdy  was  educated  at  Saint  John's  College  at 
Annapolis,  studied  law  in  his  father's  office,  and 
in  1815  was  admitted  to  the  Maryland  bar.  In 
1817  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  was  succes- 
sively Deputy  Attorney-General  of  Maryland  and 
for  four  yea"rs  a  State  Senator  (1821-25).  H» 
gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  profound  lawyer, 
and  was  frequently  employed  in  arguing  impor- 
tant cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  He  represented  his  native  State 
in  the  United  States  Senate  from  1845  to  1849, 
when  he  resigned  his  seat  to  enter  President  Tay- 
lor's Cabinet  as  Attorney-General.  After  the 
death  of  General  Taylor  in  1860  Mr.  Johnson 
continued  to  practice  law  in  Baltimore.  With 
Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  he  edited  the  reports  of  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  from  1820  to  1826.  In 
1863  he  was  again  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  but  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  was 
appointed  Minister  to  England  in  1868.  His  nego- 
tiations toward  a  settlement  of  the  disputed  Ala- 
bama claims  having  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the 
American  Government,  and  his  convention  with 
Great  Britain  being  rejected  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Johnson  was  recalled  in  1869. 
During  the  trial  of  the  assassins  and  conspirators 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Johnson  prepared  an  argument  in  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Surratt  (afterwards  executed  for  com- 
plicity in  the  assassination)  which  the  military 
court  that  tried  the  case  refused  to  hear.  Though 
not  a  master  of  statecraft  nor  a  great  politician, 
Reverdy  Johnson  was  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  independence  of  judgment,  as  well  as  a  con- 
summate lawyer,  and  earned  a  place  of  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  roll  of  the  American  bar.  Ho 
died  at  Annapolis,  February  10,  1876. 

JOHNSON,  RicHABD  Mentob  (1780-1860). 
An  American  legi.slator  and  politician,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1837-41.  He  was 
bom  at  Bryant's  Station,  Ky. ;  was  educated  at 
Transylvania  University,  studied  law  and  began 
practice  at  Grand  Crossings  in  that  State.  His 
political  career  began  in  1805  with  his  election  to 
the  lower  House  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature. 
In  1806  he  was  elected  to  the  Tenth  Congress,  and 
was  reSlected  to  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth,  stnrv- 
ing  from  1807  until  1813.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  1812  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
recruited  a  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  serving 
during  the  recesses  of  Congress  and  occupying 
his  seat  during  the  sessions.     In  1813  he  raised 
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a  second  rejpment,  of  which  he  became  colonel 
and  which  he  comnianded  in  General  William 
Henry  Harrison's  Canadian  campaign.  At  the 
battle  of  tlie  Thames,  October  5,  1813,  according 
to  tradition,  he  shot  and  killed  Tecumseh  (q.v.). 
He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Thirteenth  Congress, 
but  was  returned  to  the  House  by  his  constituents 
in  1814  a&d  served  until  1818.  In  1819  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignati(Hi  of  John  J. 
Crittenden,  and  was  later  reelected,  remaining  in 
that  body  until  1829.  In  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House,  of  which  he  was  again  a  member  from 
1829  to  1837,  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Jack- 
son, who  in  1835  designated  him  as  his  personal 
choice  for  Vice-President.  In  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention in  May  of  that  year  he  was  placed  in 
nomination,  his  principal  opponent  being  William 
C.  Rives  (q.v.)  of  Virginia.  Opposition  to  his  can- 
didacy continued  throughout  the  campaign,  and 
when  the  electoral  votes  were  counted  it  was  found 
that,  although  Van  Buren  was  elected,  Virginia 
by  casting  her  votes  for  William  Smith  of  Ala- 
bama had  prevented  the  choice  of  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  election  was  therefore  thrown  into  the 
Senate,  where  Johnson  was  promptly  elected, 
receiving  33  votes  to  16  for  Francis  Granger 
(q.v.)  of  New  York.  Opposition  to  Johnson 
having  increased,  at  the  Baltimore  Convention 
in  May,  1840,  after  the  President  had  been 
indorsed  and  renominated,  a  resolution  was 
passed  declaring  "that  the  Convention  deem  it 
expedient  at  the  present  time  not  to  choose  be- 
tween the  individuals  in  nomination"  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  all  of  whom,  it  declared,  were 
worthy  of  the  office.  In  the  Electoral  College, 
however,  the  Democratic  electors  voted  generally 
for  Johnson,  giving  him  48  votes,  L.  W.  Tazewell 
of  Virginia  11,  and  James  K.  Polk  1.  In  1844 
Johnson  entered  into  the  Democratic  canvass  for 
the  Presidential  nomination,  but  was  defeated. 

JOHNSON,  RicnABD  W.  (1827-97).  An 
American  soldier,  bom  in  Kentucky.  He  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1849,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  was  employed  chiefly  on 
frontier  service.  In  1861  he  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  Third  Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  soon 
afterwards  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers. He  took  part  as  a  cavalry  commander 
in  the  western  campaigns  of  1861  and  1862,  and 
on  August  21st  of  the  latter  year  was  defeated 
and  captured  by  Col.  John  H.  Morgan,  whom 
he  had  been  sent  to  drive  out  of  Tennessee.  In 
the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  he  commanded  a  divi- 
sion. At  Chickamauga  his  division  formed  part 
of  the  command  of  General  Thomas,  and  it  was 
one  of  those  which  during  the  battle  of  Chat- 
tanooga charged  up  the  heights  of  Missionary 
Ridge.  The  next  year  he  commanded  a  division 
in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  during  the  inva- 
sion of  Georgia,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  New  Hope  Church  (May  28,  1804).  On 
August  22d  of  that  year  he  was  made  chief  of 
cavalry  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Alissis- 
sippi.  He  commanded  a  cavalry  division  at  the 
battle  of  Nashville,  and  on  the  second  day  was 
given  the  brevet  rank  of  major-general  of  volun- 
teers, supplemented  on  March  13,  1865,  by  the 
brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  Regular 
Army,  and  on  the  same  day  he  was  brevetted 
major-general  in  the  Regular  .\rmy  for  'gallant 
and  meritorious  services  during  the  war.'  He 
was  mustered  out   of   the  volunteer  service  on 


January  15,  1866,  and  became  provost  marshal- 
general  of  the  military  division  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  later  acting  judge-advocate  in  various  mili- 
tary departments.  Be  resigned  in  1867  with  the 
rank  of  major-general,  which,  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, March  3,  1875,  was  changed  to  that  of 
brigadier-general.  He  published  A  Soldier's  Remi- 
niscences in  Peace  and  War  (1866),  and  a  Mem- 
oir of  Major-Oeneral  Qeorge  H.  Thomas  (1881). 

JOHNSON,  RoBEBT  Undebwood  ( 1853— ) .  An 
American  poet  and  editor,  bom  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  January  12,  1853.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Century  Magazine  in  1873  and  became  asso- 
ciate editor  in  1881.  He  early  became  noted  for 
his  services  in  behalf  of  international  copyright, 
as  secretary  of  the  American  Copyright  League 
doing  much  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  law  of 
1891,  for  which  he  was  decorated  by  the  French 
and  Italian  governments.  His  writings  include 
much  occasional  verse  and  three  volumes: 
The  Winter  Hare  and  Other  Poems  ( 1801 ) ,  and 
Songs  of  Liberty,  and  Other  Poems  (1897).  With 
0.  C.  Buel  he  edited  the  well-known  Century 
articles  relating  to  the  Civil  War  afterwards 
published  as  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War  (1887-88) — one  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
pilations dealing  with  the  subject. 

JOHNSON,  RossiTEB  (1840—).  An  Ameri- 
can editor  and  author,  bom  at-  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Rochester  in 
1863,  from  1864  to  1869  was  assistant  editor  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat,  a  Republican  journal, 
and  in  1869-72  edited  the  Concord  (N.  H.) 
Statesman.  In  1873-77  he  was  an  associate  edi- 
tor in  the  revision  of  the  American  Cyclopeedia, 
in  1878  edited  the  authorized  Life  of  Farragut, 
and  in  1879-80  aided  S.  H.  Gay  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  final  two  volumes  of  the  latter's 
History  of  fhe  United  States  (4  vols.,  1876-80). 
He  also  became  editor  of  the  Annual  Cyclopaedia 
in  1883,  and  from  1886  to  1888  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Cyclopeedia  of  American  Biography. 
In  1891-94  he  wa*  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Standard  Dictionary.  Among  other  compilations 
edited  by  him  are  The  British  Poets  (3  vols., 
1876)  ;  Famous  Single  and  Fugitive  Poems  ( 1877  ; 
revised  and  enlarged  ed.  1891)  ;  Play-day  Poems 
(1878),  an  anthology  of  humorous  verse  in  Eng- 
lish; with  C.  A.  Dana,  Fifty  Perfect  Poems 
(1882)  ;  the  weIl-kno\\'n  Little  Classics  series  of 
prose  selections  (16  vols.,  1874-75;  two  addition- 
al vols.,  1880;  30th  ed.  1892)  ;  and  The  World's 
Great  Books  (1898-1901).  His  original  publica- 
tions include  in  fiction,  Phaeton  Rogers  ( 1881 )  ; 
in  verse,  Idler  and  Poet  (1883),  containing  "O 
for  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers;"  and  in 
history,  .4  History  of  the  French  War  (1882)  ; 
A  History  of  the  M'ar  Bettceen  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  (1882);  ajid  A  History  of 
the  War  of  Sece.ision  (18S8).  He  also  contrib- 
uted "The  Whispering  Gallery"  department  to 
the  Overland  Monthly,  and  edited  "The  Literary 
Querist"  of  the  iontp  ( formerly  the  Book-Buyer) . 
For  six  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Authors  Club,  whose  sumptuous  and  imique 
Liber  Scriptomm  ( 1893 )  he  prepared  with  J. 
D.  Champlin  and  G.  C.  Eggleston.  He  received 
the  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  LL.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester. 

JOHNSON,  Samuel  (1709-84).  An  English 
lexicographer,  essayist,  and  critic.  He  was  bom 
at  Lichfield,  September  18.  1709,  the  son  of 
Michael  Johnson,  a  bookseller.     He  was  sent  to 
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a  dame-school,  from  which  Le  passed  to  the 
Lichfield  grammar  school,  where  he  learned  Latin, 
and  then  attended  for  a  few  months  a  school  at 
Stourbridge.  The  years  1727-29  he  spent  at  home 
in  'lounging.'  Though  indolent  and  desultory,  he 
read  widely  and  wrote  some  verse.  In  1728  he 
entered  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  be- 
came known  lor  his  various  knowledge  and  a  Latin 
translation  of  Pope's  Messiah.  At  Oxford  he 
learned  Greek  and  read  metaphysics.  Melancholy 
by  nature,  he  became  a  hypochondriac  under  the 
pressure  of  poverty.  In  October,  1731,  he  left 
Oxford  without  a  degree,  and  two  months  later 
his  father  died,  leaving  him  only  £20.  In  1732 
he  was  usher  in  a  school  at  Market  Bosworth,  a 
position  for  which  he  was  particularly  unsuited, 
owing  to  his  extreme  nervousness,' which  mani- 
fested itself  in  facial  contortions.  Aware  of  his 
failure  and  detesting  the  employment,  he  gave 
up  school -teaching,  and  went  to  live  with  a  school 
friend  in  Birmingham.  He  probably  contributed 
to  the  Birmingham  Journal,  for  the  publisher  of 
which  he  made  an  abridged  translation  (1735)  of 
Lobo's  Voyage  to  Ahystinia.  On  July  0,  1735,  he 
married  the  widow  of  a  Birmingham  mercer,  his 
senior  by  twenty  years.  His  wife's  small  fortune, 
about  £800,  enabled  him  to  open  a  boarding  school 
for  young  gentlemen  at  Edial  Hall,  near  Lich- 
field. Few  pupils  attended,  but  among  them  was 
David  Garrick.  Johnson  had  for  some  time  been 
thinking  of  London,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a 
letter  he  sent  in  1734  to  Edward  Cave,  proprietor 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  proposing  to  become 
a  contributor.  On  March  3,  1737,  he  and  Garrick, 
each  having  a  few  pence  in  his  pocket,  went  to 
London.  Later  in  the  same  year  Johnson  re- 
turned to  Birmingham  and  brought  his  wife  to 
London.  Poor  as  Johnson  had  been  hitherto,  he 
had  now  to  pass  through  a  severe  ordeal.  For  a 
period  he  went  about  ill  clothed  and  ill  fed,  and, 
it  is  said,  sometimes  walked  the  streets  with  his 
friend  Savage  'for  want  of  a  lodging.'  In  1738 
he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Qentle- 
man's  Magazine.  At  first  he  was  employed  to 
edit  for  Cave  the  Parliamentary  debates  reported 
by  William  Guthrie,  and  then  from  November, 
1740,  to  February,  1743,  he  wrote  them  himself, 
sometimes  from  notes  furnished  him  and  at  other 
times  from  only  the  names  of  the  speakers,  al- 
ways taking  care  that  the  'Whig  dogs  should  not 
have  the  best  of  it.'  In  the  meantime  he  had 
published  London  (1738),  an  adaptation  to  Lon- 
don life  of  Juvenal's  third  satire.  It  was  immedi- 
ately successful  and  placed  Johnson  among  the 
best  followers  of  Pope.  In  1744  appeared  his 
Life  of  Richard  Savage,  which,  in  depicting  the 
terrible  career  of  this  unfortunate  poet,  throws 
indirectly  much  light  on  Johnson's  own  hard- 
ships. In  1749  he  published  another  adaptation 
of  .Tuvcnal,  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  the 
finest  of  his  poems.  Johnson  had  long  before 
written  a  tragedy  called  Irene.  In  February, 
1749,  Garrick  brought  It  out  at  Drury  Lane. 
Though  Johnson  received  from  the  author's  three 
nighta  and  the  copyright  nearly  £300,  it  was  only 
a  moderate  success.  The  next  year  he  began — ^writ- 
ing most  of  the  essays  himself — the  Rambler,  a 
semi-weekly  in  imitation  of  the  Spectator,  which 
ran  for  two  years  (March  20,  1750,  to  March  14, 
1752) .  To  Johnson,  already  known  as  a  poet,  this 
periodical  gave  rank  as  an  impressive  moralist. 
Three  days  after  the  last  issue  of  the  Rambler 
Johnson's  wife  died.    At  this  time  Johnson  was 


in  the  midst  of  his  labors  on  a  new  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language.  The  Plan  for  it,  published 
in  1747,  was  inscribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  evi- 
dently with  a  view  to  that  nobleman's  patronage. 
Chesterfield,  however,  approved  of  the  work  in  no 
public  manner  until  December,  1754,  when  it  was 
near  completion.  In  a  memorable  letter,  Johnson 
then  spurned  the  overtures  of  the  noble  lord 
(February  7,  17J6).  In  the  following  April  the 
Dictionary  appeared.  For  this  undertaking  John- 
son was  not  fully  equipped.  He  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language  and  literature  in  its 
earlier  periods;  consequently  the  dictionary  was 
untrustworthy  in  its  etymologies.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  read  widely  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  thus  able  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
words  by  admirable  quotations.  He  at  once 
became  known  as  the  great  lexicographer.  His 
splendid  struggle  with  adversity,  however,  was 
not  quite  over.  The  next  year  he  was  arrested  for 
debt.  In  1758  he  began  a  series  of  essays  called 
the  Idler,  not  so  good  as  the  Rambler,  which  he 
carried  on  for  two  years.  Now  occurred  one  of 
the  most  touching  episodes  in  his  heroic  life,  the 
writing  of  Rassela»  (1769),  'in  the  evenings  of  a 
week,'  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral. 
It  is  hardly  a  novel,  but  rather  a  magnificent 
moral  tract,  into  which  is  compressed  The  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes  and  the  best  of  the  Rambler. 
In  1702  he  accepted,  after  some  hesitancy,  a  Gov- 
ernment pension  of  £300.  Hereafter  his  life  was 
passed  in  comparative  ease.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Literary  Club  (1764), 
which  included  Burke,  Goldsmith,  and  Reynolds. 
The  year  before  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
James  Boswell,  his  future  biograpner;  and  in 
1765  he  began  his  intimacy  with  the  Thrales,  who 
received  him  into  their  home  at  Southwark  and 
took  him  with  them  to  Streatham  for  the  summer 
months.  For  sixteen  years  they  ministered  to  his 
comfort.  Composition  now  becoming  very  onerous 
for  him,  he  found  an  outlet  for  his  thoughts  in 
brilliant  conversation.  To  this  period,  however, 
belongs  some  notable  work.  In  1765  he  brought 
out  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  proposals  for 
which  had  been  issued  eight  years  before.  The 
record  of  a  visit  to  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides 
with  Boswell  in  1773  he  published  under  the  title 
A  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland 
(1775).  His  literary  career  closed  with  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets  (1779-81) ,  the  most  admirable 
of  his  essays  both  in  thought  and  in  style.  He 
died  in  London  December  13,  1784,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  degree  of 
LL.D.  he  had  received  both  from  Dublin  (17G5) 
and  from  Oxford  (1775),  but  he  himself  rarely 
used  the  title.  Johnson  was  the  central  figure  in 
English  literature  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Time,  however,  has  taken  away  much  of  his  pres- 
tige. As  a  «ritic  he  is  narrow,  and  his  style  is 
ponderous.  On  the  other  band,  his  opinions  show 
independent  and  robust  thinking;  and  his  style, 
even  in  the  Rambler,  has  at  times  a  delightful 
rhythm.  Of  the  charm  of  his  conversations  there 
can  never  be  any  question.  Of  him  as  a  man  the 
record  is  complete.  Though  Boswell  noted  his 
sayings  and  doings  in  a  great  variety  of  situa- 
tions, nothing  was  ever  said  or  done  to  lessen 
one's  respect  for  Johnson's  noble  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart.  Consult  his  Works,  ed.  by  Walesby 
(11  vols.,  Oxford.  1825)  ;  Lives  of  the  Poets,  with 
notes  and  introduction  by  Waugh  (6  vols.,  Lon- 
don,   1896)  ;    Johnson    Club    Papers     (London, 
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1899) ;  Hill,  BoaiceU's  Life  of  Johnson  (6  vols., 
Oxford,  1887)  ;  id.,  Dr.  Johnson,  His  Friends 
and  His  Critics  (London,  1878)  ;  Letters  (Lon- 
don, 1892) ;  and  Johnsonian  Miscellanies  (New 
York,  1897)  ;  the  lives  of  Johnson  by  Stephen,  in 
"English  Men  of  Letters  Series"  (London,  1878)  ; 
and  Grant,  in  "Great  Writers  Series"  (London, 
1887),  which  contains  a  bibliography;  and  the 
famous  essays  bj'  Macaulay  and  Carlyle.  See 
also,  BoswEix,  James;  and  Piozzi,  Mks. 

JOHNSON,  Samuel  (1822-82).  An  Ameri- 
can clergyman  and  reformer.  He  was  bom  at 
North  Andover,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1842,  and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in 
1846.  He  preached  for  some  time  at  Dorchester, 
but  displeased  his  congregation  there  by  his  oppo- 
sition to  slavery.  In  1851  he  became  pastor  of  a 
'free  church'  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  being  independent 
in  his  religious  opinions,  though  agreeing  gen- 
erally with  the  Unitarians.  He  edited,  jointly 
w^ith  Samuel  Longfellow,  a  collection  of  sacred 
poetry  entitled  Hymns  of  the  Spirit;  and  was 
author  of  The  Worship  of  Jesus  (1868)  and  of 
Oriental  Religions'— India  (1872),  CWno  (1877), 
Persia  (1885).  Consult  Longfellow,  Memoir  of 
Samuel  Johnson  (Boston,  1883). 

JOHNSON,  Samtibx  (1696-1772).  An  Ameri- 
can educator,  bom  at  Guilford,  Conn.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1714;  became  a  tutor  there  in 
1716,  and  in  1720  was  ordained  pastor  at  West 
Haven.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  converted 
to  Episcopacy;  then  spent  some  time  in  Eng- 
land; was  settled  at  Stratford  until  1754,  when 
he  took  charge  of  King's  College  in  New  York 
City  (now  Columbia)  ;  and  retired  in  1763.  John- 
son was  an  ardent  polemic  and  carried  on  long 
controversies  in  behalf  of  apostolic  succession 
and  divine  sovereignty  against  Jonathan  Dickin- 
son, Thomas  Foxcraft,  and  John  Graham.  He 
wrote:  A  System  of  Morality  (1746;  reprinted 
by  Franklin  as  Elemenla  Philosophica  in  1752)  ; 
Three  Letters  from  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  His  Dissenting  Parishioners  (1733- 
37)  ;  and  an  English  and  Hebrew  Grammar 
(1767;  2d  ed.  1771).  Consult  Chandler's  Ufe 
(London,  1824)  ;  and  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Samuel  Johnson  by  Beardsley  (New  York,  1874). 

JOHNSON,  Samuel  Fbost  (1835—).  An 
American  painter,  born  in  New  York  City.  He 
studied  at  the  National  Academy  in  his  native 
city,  at  Dttsseldorf,  Antwerp,  and  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  -  Arts,  Paris.  Afterwards  he  received 
further  instruction  from  Edouard  Frfere  at 
Ecouen  (1865-69).  His  paintings  are  genre,  still 
life,  and  portraits.  Among  the  latter  may  be  espe- 
cially mentioned  "The  Bouquet"  (portrait  of 
Lady  Helena  Blackwood).  Among  his  other  pic- 
tures are  "Caught  at  It,"  "Studv  of  an  Interior," 
"Roasted  Chestnuts."  "Good  "Night,"  and  "A 
Thirsty  Party"  (1876). 

JOHNSON,  Samitel  Wiluam  ( 1830— ) .  An 
American  agricultural  chemist,  born  at  Kings- 
boro,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  at  the  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  College,  and  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Leipzig  and  Munich.  He  was  made 
professor  of  analytical  chemistry  at  the  Yale 
Scientific  School  in  1856,  taught  agriculttiral 
chemistry  there  from  1857  to  1875.  and  after 
1875  acted  as  professor  of  theoretical  and  agri- 
cultural chemistry.  From  1877  to  1900  he  was 
also  director  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.    In  1866  he  became  a  member 


of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  His 
publications  include:  Essays  on  Manures  (1859) ; 
Peat  and  Its  Uses  (1866);  How  Crops  Grow 
(1868) ;  How  Crops  Feed  (1870)  ;  Chemical  No- 
tation and  Nomenclature  (1870). 

JOHNSON,  Thomas  (1732-1819).  An  Ameri- 
can statesman,  bom  at  Saint  Leonards,  Md.  He 
studied  law  in  Annapolis;  was  a  leader  of  the 
pre-Eevolutionary  agitation  in  Maryland;  be- 
came a  prominent  member  of  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress,  to  which  he  was  reelected 
in  1776;  moved  the  appointment  of  Wash- 
ington as  commander-in-chief  (June,  1775) ; 
and  in  1776  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
the  militia  of  the  province,  going  to  Wash- 
ington's relief  in  the  winter  of  that  year. 
Earl}'  in  1777  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Mary- 
land and  held  that  office  through  1770,  acting 
with  much  energy  and  vigor  in  behalf  of  the 
Continental  Congress  and  its  forces.  He  was  re- 
turned to  the  Provincial  Congress  in  1780,  became 
a  member  of  the  House  of  I^legates  in  the  same 
year,  and  urged  severe  measures  against  Mary- 
land Tories  and  the  signing  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  province  of  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, which  they  had  previously  been  forbiddea 
to  sign  unless  Virginia  ceded  her  western  lands 
to  the  United  States.  From  1781  to  1787  he 
sat  in  the  Continental  Congress;  he  became  a 
supporter  of  the  Constitution,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Maryland  convention  which  ratified  that 
instrument  in  1789.  Thereafter  he  held  hi^h  ju- 
dicial office  in  Maryland ;  became  associate  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  ( 1791 )  ;  refused  to 
8uccei«Hi  John  Rutledge  as  Chief  Justice;  and  in 
1795  refused  the  portfolio  of  State.  Johnson  was 
a  member  of  the  commission  which  laid  out  the 
city  of  Washington. 

JOHNSON,  Thomas  Cabt  (1859—).  An 
American  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
South.  He  was  bom  at  Fishbank  Hill,  W.  Va., 
and  studied  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  and  at 
Yale.  He  was  professor  of  exegesis  in  the  Austin 
Theological  Seminary  of  Texas  (1888-90),  of 
pastoral  theology  at  Union  Seminary,  Virginia 
(1891-92),  and  then  of  ecclesiastical  history 
there.  He  wrote  A  History  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  (1894)  and  John  Calvin  and 
the  Genevan  Reformation  ( 1900) . 

JOHNSON,  ViBoiNiA  Wales  (1849—).  An 
American  author,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  She 
received  her  education  at  home,  and  through 
foreign  travel,  begun  in  1870,  and  resulting  in  a 
permanent  residence  abroad  after  1875.  Her  pub- 
lications, mainly  for  young  people,  include;  The 
Kettle  Club  Series  (1870)  ;  Joseph  the  Jew 
(1873);  A  Sack  of  Gold  (1874);  The  Catskill 
Fairies  (1875)  ;  The  Calderwood  Secret  (1875) ; 
The  Neptune  Vase  (1881)  ;  Tulip  Place  (1886)  ; 
and  The  House  of  the  Musician  (1887). 

JOHNSON,  Walter  RoGEBS  (1794-1852).  An 
American  chemist,  bom  at  Leominster,  Mass. 
From  1839  to  1843  he  was  professor  of  ph3rsics 
and  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  devoted  himself  to  studying  the  strength  of 
materials  and  mechanical  construction,  and  was 
often  employed  in  consultation  and  as  an  expert 
in  the  construction  of  public  works.  In  1848  he 
was  attached  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
in  1351  was  sent  to  the  first  world's  fair  in  Lon- 
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don.  He  wrote:  Vse  of  Anthracite  in  the  Uanu- 
faclure  of  Coal  (1841)  ;  Report  on  Coals  (1844)  ; 
Coal  Trade  of  British  America  (1850)  ;  and  sev- 
eral scientific  text-books. 

JOHNSON,  William  (1771-1834).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  in  1790;  studied  law  under  C. 
C.  Pinckney;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature  in  1793;  and  in  1793 
received  the  appointment  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  where  his  course  was 
marked  by  great  independence.  He  quarreled 
with  Jefferson  over  the  Embargo,  and  bis  op- 
position to  uulliflcation  was  so  strong  that  m 

1833  he  had  to  leave  his  own  State.  He  spent 
a  few  months  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  in 

1834  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  wrote  Life 
end  Correspondence  of  Major-Qeneral  Nathanael 
Oreene  (1822). 

JOHNSON,  Sir  William  (1715-74).  A  Brit- 
ish soldier  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
in  America,  bom  in  County  Meath,  Ireland. 
He  was  educated  for  mercantile  pursuits,  but 
in  1738  assumed  the  management  of  the  landed 
estates  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Peter  Warren,  in  the  Col- 
ony of  New  York.  In  that  year  he  settled  on  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  about  25 
miles  from  the  present  town  of  Schenectady,  and 
at  once  undertook  the  improvement  and  coloniza- 
tion of  his  uncle's  lands.  His  relations  with  the 
Indians,  with  whom  he  was  soon  engaged  in  trade, 
were  characterized  by  honesty  and  fair  dealing. 
He  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  language, 
familiarized  himself  with  their  customs,  and  cul- 
tivated their  friendship.  In  1744  the  Governor  of 
New  York  appointed  him  colonel  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions ;  and  two  years  later  upon  the  resignation  of 
Colonel  Schuyler,  he  became  Commissary  of  New 
York  for  Indian  Affairs.  He  was  later  charged 
by  the  Government  with  the  defense  of  the  New 
York  frontier,  and  on  one  occasion  by  his  tact 
and  personal  influence  was  able  to  effect  the  settle- 
ment of  a  difficulty  between  the  Indians  and  the 
colonists.  In  the  meantime  he  had  received  a 
royal  commission  as  a  member  of  the  Grovemor's 
council,  and  m  1754  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  the  Albany  Convention  (q.v.)  called  to  treat 
with  the  Indians,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prepare 
a  plan  of  union  for  the  Colonies.  Upon  tne  out- 
break of  the  French  and  Indian  War  (q.v.)  he 
was  given  sole  charge  of  Indian  affairs  in  New 
York,  was  commissioned  a  major-general  of  colo- 
nial forces,  nnd  was  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point.  In  this 
capacity  he  performed  valuable  service  to  the 
colonial  cause  by  defeating  and  capturing  Baron 
Dieskau  at  Lake  George.  It  was  largely  through 
his  influence  that  the  Six  Nations  were  kept  from 
joining  the  French  in  this  struggle.  For  this 
service  he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  ac- 
companied by  a  grant  of  £5000,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  created  a  baronet,  and  in  the  following 
^ear  was  made  superintendent  of  all  affairs  of 
the  Six  Nations  and  other  Northern  Indians.  He 
subsequently  took  part  in  the  futile  attempts  to 
relieve  Oswego  and  Fort  William  Henry,  and 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Fort  Niagara.  In  the  latter  engagement,  after 
the  death  of  General  Prideaux,  he  assumed  the 
chief  command,  cut  to  pieces  the  French  army, 
and  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Later 
he  led  the  Indians  in  an  expedition  to  Canada, 


and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Montreal. 
Through  his  influence  the  Six.  Nations,  as  a 
whole,  were  prevented  from  joining  the  Pontiac 
conspiracy,  although  he  was  unable  to  secure  the 
absolute  neutrality  of  the  Senecas.  In  addition 
to  the  reward  which  he  had  already  received,  the 
King  granted  him  a  tract  of  nearly  100,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  where  he  built 
'Johnson  Hall,'  which  is  still  standing,  and  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  Here  Sir 
William  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
baronial  fashion.  His  last  public  service  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768. 
(See  FoBT  Stanwix.)  He  died  July  11,  1774, 
in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  In  1739  Johnson  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  German  set- 
tler, and  by  her  had  three  children.  After  her 
death  he  had  several  mistresses,  both  Indian  and 
white,  one  of  whom  was  'Molly'  Brant,  a  sister 
of  the  Mohawk  chief,  Joseph  Brant  or  Tbayen- 
danegea.  By  her  he  had  eignt  children.  Sir  Wil- 
liam prepared  a  paper  of  some  value  on  The  Lan- 
guage, Customs,  and  Manners  of  the  Six  Nations, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Philadelphia  for  November,  1772. 
Consult  Stone,  Life  of  Sir  William  Johnson  (2 
vols.,  Albany,  1865). 

JOHNSON,  William  Samuel  (1727-1819). 
An  American  jurist  and  educator,  bom  at  Strat- 
ford, Conn.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Johnson  (q.v.),  who  became  the  first  president  of 
King's  College  (now  Columbia).  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1744,  and  in  1747  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.  from  Harvard.  After  graduation 
he  planned  to  enter  the  Church,  and  worked  for 
a  time  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  but  changed  his  plans,  studied  law,  and 
practiced  in  the  courts  of  Connecticut  and  New 
York.  In  1761  and  1765  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature, 
and  then  was  made  a  member  of  the  Upper  House 
or  Governor's  Council.  In  1765  he  was  a  dele- 
gate from  Connecticut  to  the  meeting  at  New 
York  known  as  the  Stamp  Act  Congress.  From 
1766  to  1771  he  was  in  London  as  counsel  for  the 
Colony  in  litigation  concerning  the  title  to  land 
secured  from  the  Mohegan  Indians.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  again  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Council,  and  in  1772  was  made  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court.  After  the  battle  of  Lexington  he 
was  one  of  a  committee  sent  to  General  Gage  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  peace.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  war,  and  durmg  its  progress  re- 
mained quietly  at  home  practicing  his  profession, 
though  he  contributed  money  to  the  American 
cause.  From  1784  to  1787  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  in  1787  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Connecticut  delegation  to  the  con- 
vention to  form  the  Federal  Constitution.  He 
was  again  made  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Council,  and  also  in  this  year  (1787)  the  first 
president  of  Columbia  College  after  its  reorgan- 
ization. In  1789  he  was  elected  the  first  Senator 
of  the  United  States  from  Connecticut.  When 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia he  attended  one  session  of  Congress,  but  in 
1793  resigned  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  college.  In  1800,  on  account  of  foiling 
health,  he  resigned  the  presidency  and  retired 
to  Stratford,  where  he  lived  quietly  until  his 
death.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from 
Oxford  in  1766,  and  later  LL.D.  from  Yale. 
While  in  London  he  made  many  friends,  among 
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them  being  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  with  whom  he 
corresponded.  His  letters  to  the  Governors  of 
Connecticut  during  this  j)eriod  giving  his  view 
upon  the  colonial  situation  are  printed  in  the 
Maasachua/etts  Historical  Collection,  5th  series, 
vol.  ix.  Consult  Beardsley,  Life  of  William 
Samuel  Johnson   (Boston,  1876). 

JOHNSON'  CITY.  A  city  in  Washington 
County,  Tenn.,  106  miles  east  by  north  of  Knox- 
ville ;  on  the  Southern  and  other  railroads  ( Map : 
Tennessee,  J  4 ) .  It  is  known  as  a  summer  re- 
sort, having  an  elevated  site  and  picturesque 
mountain  scenery.  The  mountain  branch  of  the 
United  States  Soldiers'  Home  is  located  here. 
The  city  is  also  a  manufacturing  centre,  with 
wood  -  working  establishments,  an  iron  -  furnace, 
rolling-mills,  a  foundry  and  machine-shops,  a 
tannery,  and  several  brick  plants.  Settled  about 
thirty  years  ago,  Johnson  City  was  incorporated 
some  Ave  years  later,  and  is  now  governed  under 
a  charter  of  1897,  which  provides  for  a  mayor, 
elected  biennially,  and  a  unicameral  council. 
Population,  in  1890,  4161;  in  1900,  4646. 

JOHNSON  OBASS.  A  fodder  grass  of  the 
Southern  United  States.    See  Andbopogon. 

JOHN'STON^  Albebt  Sidney  (1803-62).  An 
American  soldier,  prominent  on  tlie  Confederate 
side  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  bom  at  Wash- 
ington, Ky.,  February  3,  1803;  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1826,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Second  United  States  Infantry.  He  fought  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  but  resigned  from  the  army, 
April  24,  1834,  and  emigrated  to  Texas.  In 
1836  he  joined  in  the  struggle  for  Texan  inde- 
pendence, enlisting  as  a  trooper,  but  was  soon 
made  adjutant-general  and  then  commander  of 
the  Texan  Army.  In  1838  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  young  Republic,  and 
displayed  political  wisdom  and  military  ability 
in  dealing  with  Mexican  and  Indian  encroach- 
ments. He  resigned  his  office  early  in  1840  and 
became  a  planter. 

When  the  Mexican  War  broke. out,  he  became 
colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot  Riflemen 
of  Texas,  six  months'  volunteers,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  siege  of  Monterey  as  inspector-general 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  W.  O.  Butler.  After  some 
years  of  retirement,  he  was  appointed  paymaster, 
in  1849,  and  colonel  of  the  Second  (since  Fifth) 
United  States  Cavalry,  in  1855.  In  1857,  the 
Mormons  having  defied  the  United  States  author- 
ity, a  military  expedition  was  sent  against  them. 
At  a  late  period  in  the  summer  the  Mormons 
began  actual  hostilities  against  the  Government, 
destroying  its  supply  train  and  threatening  its 
troops.  In  an  emergency,  the  command  was 
transferred  to  Colonel  Johnston,  whose  march 
to  Utah  was  conducted  with  rare  judgment  and 
courage.  "His  command"  (two  regiments  of 
Tegular  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry)  "and  their 
suMistence,  clothing,  and  means  of  erecting 
shelter  were  stretched  over  nearly  1000  miles  of 
almost  desert  road  between  Fort  Kearney  and 
Salt  Lake.  So  late  in  the  season  had  the  troops 
started  on  their  march  that  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  if  they  succeeded  in  reaching  their 
destination,  it  would  be  only  by  abandoning 
the  preatcr  part  .of  their  supplies  and  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  many  men  amid  the  snows  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains."  (Fitz  John  Porter.)  Johnston 
converted  an  impending  calamity  into  a  solution 
without  bloodshed  of  a  serious  military  and  po- 


litical problem.  For  these  services  he  was  brevet- 
ted  brigadier-general,  remaining  in  command  in 
Utah  until  February  29,  1860.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  General  Johnston  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  with 
lieadquarters  at  San  Francisco,  but  April  10, 
1861,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and,  proceeding 
to  Richmond,  entered  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federacy, being  appointed  general  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  West. 
He  held  the  line  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  from 
September,  1861,  to  February,  1862,  against 
greatly  superior  forces.  On  the  fall  of  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson  (q.v.)  in  February,  he  ef- 
fected his  retreat  through  middle  Tennessee  to 
Corinth,  Miss.,  where  he  assembled  the  entire 
force  under  his  command  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Advancing  with  his  army,  40,000  strong,  he  at- 
tacked Grant's  army  at  Shiloh  Church  unex- 
pectedly on  April  6,'l862,  and  drove  him  to  the 
cover  of  his  gunboats  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  cap- 
turing more  than  3000  prisoners.  At  this  critical 
point  General  Johnston  was  killed  while  leading 
a  charge,  and  a  lull  ensued  in  the  battle.  A  few 
hours  later  Gieneral  Beauregard,  who  succeeded 
to  the  command,  withdrew  the  Confederate  troops 
from  their  advanced  position,  and  Generals  Buell 
and  Lew  Wallace  coming  up  with  reinforcements 
for  Grant  during  the  night,  the  battle  was  re- 
newed the  next  day  and  Beauregard  was  forced 
to  fall  back  to  Corinth.  General  Johnston  was 
regarded  by  prominent  officers  of  both  armies 
as  one  of  the  most  aggressive  and  brilliant  of 
the  Confederate  leaders,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  as  unsurpassed  in  handling  large  bodies  of 
men  in  action.  Consult  the  exhaustive  biography. 
Life  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  (New  York, 
1878),  by  his  son,  W.  P.  Johnston. 

JOHN'STON,  Alexander  (1849-89).  A  po- 
litical and  constitutional  historian,  bom  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1849 ;  died  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  July  21,  1889;  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Princeton  (1883-89).  He  wrote  a 
very  useful  and  popular  History  of  American 
Politics  (1879);  Genesis  of  a  New  England 
State:  Connecticut  (1884)  ;  History  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  Schools  (1886)  ;  History  of  Con- 
necticut (1887);  and  edited  Representative 
American  Oratiims  (1885).  His  article  on  the 
history  of  the  United  States  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannioa  was  subsequently  published  as  a  vol- 
ume. He  also  contributed  important  articles  to 
Lalor's  Cyclopcedia  of  Political  Science  ( 1881- 
84).  His  work  is  characterized  by  clearness, 
conciseness,  and  careful  research. 

JOHNSTON,  Au:xANDEB  Keith  (1804-71). 
A  celebrated  Scotch  cartographer,  bom  near  Edin- 
burgh. His  first  important  work,  the  National 
A  tlas,  was  published  in  1843.  Its  merits  received 
immediate  recognition,  and  Johnston  was  ap- 
pointed royal  geographer  for  Scotland.  Five 
years  later  appeared  his  Physical  Atlas  of  Nat- 
ural Phenomena,  the  publication  of  which  was 
the  signal  for  a  shower  of  honors  from  the  geo- 
graphical societies  of  Europe.  A  second  edition, 
greatly  improved,  was  issued  in  1856.  In  1850 
appeared  a  very  useful  Dictionary  of  Geography, 
better  known  as  Johnston's  Gazetteer  (5th  ed. 
1877).  His  Royal  Atlas  of  Geography  (1861) 
is  probably  the  moat  beautiful  and  minutely  ac- 
curate ever  executed 'in  the  English  language. 
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JOHNSTON,  Gabbiel  (1699-1752).  A  co- 
lonial Governor  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  bom 
in  Scotland,  and  waa  at  one  time  professor  ot 
Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  Saint 
.^drews,  where  he  had  received  his  education. 
In  1734  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of 
Wilmington,  in  whose  honor  he  named  an  im- 
portant town  of  the  Colony.  In  marked  contrast 
to  some  of  his  predecessors,  he  showed  himself 
a  man  of  liberal  views,  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  During  his 
administration,  which  lasted  until  his  death  in 
1752,  the  population  of  the  Colony  increased 
about  threefold. 

JOHNSTON,  George  (1797-1855).  A  British 
naturalist,  bom  at  Simprin,  Scotland.  He  stud- 
ied medicine  with  Dr.  Abercrombie;  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1819,  and 
practiced  hia  profession  at  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Besides  numerous  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Philo$ophical  Journal  and  other  scientific  period- 
icals, he  published:  History  of  British  Zoophytes 
(1838) ;  History  of  British  Sponges  and  Lytho- 
phyte*  (1842)  ;  Introduction  to  Conchology 
(1850)  ;  and  Terra  Lindisfamensis :  The  Natural 
History  of  the  Eastern  Borders  (1854). 

JOHNSTON,  Sir  Habbt  Hamilton  (1858 
— ).  An  African  explorer,  bom  in  London.  He 
was  educated  at  Stockwell  Grammar  School,  and 
King's  College,  London,  and  also  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  (1876-80).  In  1879  he 
traveled  in  Northern  Africa,  and  three  years 
afterwards,  with  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  explored 
Portuguese  West  Africa  and  the  Congo.  In  1884 
he  was  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to  Mount 
Kilimanjaro.  He  explored  Nyassa  and  Tangan- 
yika in  1889;  was  appointed  Commissary  and 
Consul-General  of  Uganda  in  1899;  and  in  1900 
climbed  Mount  Ruwenzori.  His  works,  besides 
contributions  on  African  ethnology,  geography, 
and  loOlogy  to  scientific  and  popular  periodicals, 
especially  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  (1883-90),  are:  Essays  on  the 
Tunieian  Question  (1880-81)  ;  The  River  Congo 
(1884)  ;  Kilimanjaro  (1885)  ;  The  History  of  a 
Slave  (1889)  ;  Life  of  Livingstone  (1891)  ;  Brit- 
ish Central  Africa  (1897);  A  History  of  the 
Colonization  of  Africa  by  Alien  Races  (1899)  ; 
and  The  Uganda  Protvctorate  (1902). 

JOHNSTON,  James  Finlet  Weib  (1796- 
1865) .  An  English  chemist,  bom  at  Paisley.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
later  studied  chemistry  under  Berzelius.  From 
1833  until  his  death  he  was  reader  in  chemistry 
and  mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Durham. 
In  1.S49-50  he  spent  several  months  in  the  United 
States,  studying  the  agricultural  conditions  of 
the  sections  he  visited.  His  writings  on  scien- 
tific agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry,  and 
allied  subjects  comprise  many  volumes,  and  some 
of  them  have  passed  through  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  editions.  We  may  mention  here  his  Cate- 
chism of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Oeology 
(1844,  and  more  than  fifty  subsequent  editions 
in  English,  as  well  as  translations  into  several 
foreign  languages)  ;  Notei  on  North  America, 
Agricultural,  Economical,  and  Social  (1851)  ; 
and  The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life  (2  vols.), 
originally  published  in  1853-55,  republished  in 
1869  and  again  in  1879. 


JOHNSTON,  Joseph  Egoleston  (1807-91). 
An  eminent  American  soldier,  prominent  on  the 
Confederate  side  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
born  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  February  3, 
1807;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829,  being  a 
class-mate  of  Robert  E.  Lee;  was  engaged  for  a 
time  in  garrison  duty;  took  part  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War;  and  served  in 'the  Seminole  War, 
for  part  of  the  time  as  aide  to  General  Scott, 
until  1837,  when  he  resigned  his  commission  and 
became  a  civil  engineer.  He  reSntercd  the  army 
on  July  7,  1838,  as  first  lieutenant  of  topograph- 
ical engineers, '  and  was  brevetted  captain  on  the 
same  date  for  gallantry  in  the  Seminole  W'ar. 
In  Septemoer,  1846,  he  was  promoted  to  be  cap- 
tain. In  the  Mexican  War  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction throughout  the  Southern  campaign;  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  voltigeurs  in 
April,  1847 ;  and  was  brevetted  major  and  colonel,  < 
United  States  .4rmy,  for  his  conduct  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  At  the 
head  of  the  voltigeurs  Colonel  Johnston  took 
part  in  the  stormmg  of  Chapultepec,  and  for 
gallantry  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  In 
1853-55  he  had  charge  of  Western  river  improve- 
ments, and  in  March,  1855,  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-colonel First  United  States  Cavalry,  after 
which  he  was  engaged  in  various  duties  in  Utah, 
Kansas,  and  elsewhere.  In  June,  1860,  he  was 
appointed  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  On  April  20, 
1861,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  first  five  brigadier-generals  in 
the  Confederate  service.  These  five  were  soon 
afterwards  made  full  generals.  Johnston  with 
about  9000  men  joined  Beauregard  at  Manassas, 
and  they  defeated  the  Federal  army  under  Gen- 
eral McDowell  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
July  21,  1861.  In  the  early  part  of  the  campaign 
of  1862  Johnston  had  command  of  all  the  Con- 
federate forces  in  Virginia,  and  as  such  was  in 
charge  of  the  early  operations  against  McCilellan 
in  the  Peninsular  Campaign.  At  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks,  May  31,  1862,  he  was  severely  wound- 
ed, and  for  several  months  was  disabled  for  ser- 
vice. On  reporting  for  duty  in  November,  he  was 
assigned,  notwithstanding  "the  hostility  of  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  Davis,  to  the  Military  Department 
of  Tennessee.  In  April,  1863,  he  reported  him- 
self still  unfit  for  active  service.  Some  weeks 
later,  however,  he  made  an  attempt  to  relieve 
Vicksburg,  then  besieged  by  Grant,  but  was  de- 
feated at  Jackson,  on  May  14th.  After  the  defeat 
of  Bragg  by  General  Grant  at  Chattanooga,  No- 
vember 24-25.  1863,  Johnston  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  all  the  forces  of  the  Southwest.  With 
55,000  men  he  first  occupied  the  fortified  position 
of  Dalton,  Ga.  General  Sherman  attacked  him 
(May,  1864)  with  a  superior  force  and  com- 
pelled him  to  fall  back  to  Resaca;  thence,  after 
a  severe  battle,  to  AUatoona  Pass,  to  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  where  Johnston  beat  back  his  assail- 
ants, and  across  the  Chattahoochee.  General 
Sherman  then  threatened  his  line  of  communi- 
cation with  Atlanta,  his  base  of  supplies,  and 
a  place  of  great  military  importance.  John- 
ston reached  that  city  in  July,  1864,  and  de- 
termined to  hold  it  to  the  last;  but  the 
authorities  at  Richmond  were  dissatisfied,  and 
on  July  17th  ordered  him  to  turn  over  his 
command  to  General  Hood.  Near  the  close  of 
February,  1865,  after  Sherman  had  captured 
Atlanta    and    marched    without    opposition    to 
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Savannah  and  into  South  Carolina,  Johnston, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  General  Lee,  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  of. all  the  troops  in 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  and  was 
ordered  to  "concentrate  all  available  forces  and 
drive  back  Sherman."  But  his  force  being  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Sherman,  he  was  several  times 
defeated,  and  on  April  26,  1865,  having  learned  of 
Lee's  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, and  after  consultation  with  President 
Davis  and  members  of  the  Confederate  Cabinet, 
he  capitulated  to  Sherman  at  Durham's  Station, 
N.  C,  upon  terms  similar  to  those  agreed  upon 
at  Appomattox.  The  testimony  of  Johnston's 
principal  opponents  and  of  an  able  and  im- 
partial British  military  critic  must  be  taken 
as  a  fair  estimate  as  to  his  merits  as  a  sol- 
'  dier.  General  Grant  said:  "I  have  had  nearly 
all  the  Southern  generals  in  high  ccxnmand  in 
front  of  me,  and  Joe  Johnston  gave  me  more 
anxiety  than  any  of  the  others."  Sherman  said 
he  was  "equal  in  all  the  elements  of  generalship 
to  Lee."  Colonel  Chesney  wrote:  "If  men  were 
to  be  judged  of  solely  by  the  difficulties  they 
overcame,  independenUy  of  the  direct  results 
achieved,  then  General  Johnston  might  fitly  head 
the  list  of  great  American  commanders;  for  on 
his  side  was  neither  the  supreme  military  power 
wielded  by  Grant,  nor  the  prestige  which  made 
Lee  almost  independent  of  those  who  nominally 
controlled  him ;  much  less  the  harmony  of  thought 
and  action  with  his  superior  which  assisted  Sher- 
man from  first  to  last.  ...  In  all  these  points, 
therefore,  he  was  at  a  striking  disadvantage  as 
regarded  his  opponent;  yet  with  these  against 
him,  and  with  but  one-half  the  number  of  the 
Federals,  he  contrived  to  hold  them  back,  led 
though  they  were  with  such  versatile  skill  and 
unwearied  energy  as  the  records  of  modem  war 
can  hardly  match,  for  nearly  two  months  and  a 
half,  ...  a  feat  that  should  leave  his  name 
in  the  annals  of  defensive  war  at  least  as  high 
as  that  of  Fabius,  or  Turenne,  or  Moreau."  After 
the  war  Johnston  resided  for  several  years  in  the 
South,  holding  offices  in  railroad,  express,  and  in- 
surance companies.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Richmond  district  of  Virginia  in  1876, 
and  was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Railroads  in  I8SS.  He  was  a  pall-bearer  at  the 
funerals  of  Grant  and  Sherman.  He  published 
a  Narrative  of  Military  Operations  During  the 
Late  War  (1874).  Consult  Hughes,  General 
Johnston  (New  York,  1893),  in  the  "Great  Com- 
manders Series." 

JOHNSTON,  Maby  (1870- ).  An  American 
novelist,  bom  at  Buchanan,  Botetourt  County. 
Va.,  November  21,  1870.  She  was  educated  at 
home.  Prisoners  of  Hope  (1898),  and  a  second 
romance.  To  Have  and  To  Hold  (1899),  likewise 
a  story  of  colonial  Virginia,  had  many  readers. 
Audrey,  a  third  romance  of  colonial  Virginia, 
followed  in  1901.  The  two  latter  were  drama- 
tized. 

JOHNSTON,  Richard  Malcolm  (1822-98). 
An  American  author,  born  in  Hancock  County, 
Ga.,  March  8,  1822.  He  graduated  at  Mercer 
University,  Georgia  (1841)  ;  taught  for  a  year; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  practiced  successfuU.v ; 
became  professor  of  literature  in  the  University 
of  Georgia  ( 19.57)  ;  left  this  post  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War;  opened  a  boarding  school  for 


boys  at  Sparta,  Ga. ;  removed  this  institution 
in  1867  to  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  and  main- 
tained it  there  many  years.  Toward  the  end  of 
his  life  he  resided  in  Baltimore.  He  gained  lit- 
erary mark  by  sketches  of  rural  (Georgia,  Dukes- 
iorough  Tales,  first  printed  in  the  Southern 
Magazine  and  collected  in  1883.  He  contributed 
frequently  to  magazines,  and  published:  A  His- 
tory of  English  Literature  (1879);  Old  Mark 
Langaton  (1884);  Two  drey  Tourists  (1886); 
Mr.  Absalom  Bilingslea  and  Other  Georgia  Folk 
(1887)  ;  Ogeechee  Cross-Firings  (1889)  ;  Studies 
Literary  and  Social  (1891-92)  ;  The  Primes  and 
Their  Neighbors  ( 1891 )  ;  iff.  Billy  Doums  and 
His  Likes  (1872);  and  a  few  other  books,  his 
Dukesborough  Tales  still  remaining  his  master- 
piece. He  wrote  with  W.  H.  Browne  a  Biography 
of  Alewander  H.  Stephens  (1883). 

JOHNSTON,  Samuel  (1733-1816).  An 
American  juris^  bom  at  Dundee,  Scotland, 
nephew  of  Gabriel  Johnston  (q.v.).  While  he 
was  still  an  infant  his  parents  emigrated  with 
him  to  Chowan  County,  N.  C.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  was  elected  to  four  provincial  con- 
gresses, over  the  last  two  of  whicn  he  presided. 
He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Meeting  at 
New  Berne  in  1775,  and  by  virtue  of  this  office 
was  chief  magistrate  of  North  Carolina  between 
the  abdication  of  the  last  royal  Governor  and  the 
accession  of  the  first  State  (governor.  From  1780 
to  1782  he  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress;  in  1788  was  president  of  the  State 
convention  which  rejected  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion; and  in  1789  was  president  also  of  that 
which  ratified  it.  During  these  two  years  he  was 
Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Federalists  a  United  States  Senator,  in  which 
capacity  be  served  from  1790  to  1793.  He  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  1800, 
but  resigned  three  years  later,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement. 

JOHNSTON,  WiLLLAM  Pbeston  (1831-99). 
An  American  educator,  son  of  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston.  He  was  bom  in  Louisville,  Ky. ;  was 
educated  at  Centre  College,  at  Georgetown,  Ky., 
and  at  Yale  (1852)  ;  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Kentucky  bar  in  1863.  He  was  commissioned  as 
major  in  the  Confederate  Army  in  1861 ;  served 
as  Jefferson  Davis's  aide-de-camp,  and  was  cap- 
tured with  him.  In  1867  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  literature  in  Washington 
and  Lee  University;  became  president  of  Louisi- 
ana State  University  in  1880,  and  of  Tulane  in 
1884.  He  was  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. He  wrote  a  valuable  Life  of  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston  (1877);  several  volumes  of 
verse;  a  genealogy  of  the  Johnstons;  and  The 
Prototype  of  Hamlet  (1890). 

JOHN'STONE.  A  manufacturing  town  in 
Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Black  Cart,  about 
three  miles  west  of  Paisley  (Map:  Scotland, 
D  4).  It  has  large  cotton-factories,  collieries, 
brass  and  iron  foundries,  and  machine-shops. 
Elderslie,  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Wallace, 
is  a  mile  to  the  east.    Population,  in  1901,  10,602. 

JOHNSTOWN.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Fulton  County.  N.  Y.,  45  miles  northwest  of 
Albany;  on  Cayadutta  Creek,  and  on  the  Fonda, 
.Tohnstown  and  Gloversville  Railroad  (Map:  New 
York,   F  2).     It  was  settled  about  1760;   was 
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named,  in  1771,  after  Sir  William  Johnson,  whose 
mansion,  erected  in  1761-62,  is  still  standing; 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1808;  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1895.  It  was  the  scene 
of  many  important  councils  with  the  Indians, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1781  a  small  American  force 
under  Col.  Marinus  Willett  defeated  here  a  small 
British  force  under  Major  Rose,  the  latter  losing 
about  60  in  killed,  wounded,  or  captured.  Be- 
sides Johnson  Hall,  there  are  two  buildings  of 
historic  interest — the  court-house  and  the  jail, 
both  built  in  1772.  A  public-library  building  has 
been  presented  to  the  city  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Johnstown  has  extensive  manufactures  of  gloves 
And  mittens,  knit  underwear,  and  gelatin.  As 
provided  under  the  original  city  charter,  the  gov- 
«mmeni  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  every  two 
years,  who  appoints  the  chief  of  police  and  chief 
-of  fire  department,  and  a  imicameral  council,  of 
which  the  executive  is  a  member.  The  school  and 
water  boards  are  independently  elected  by  the 
people.  Johnstown  owns  and  operates  its  water- 
works. Population,  in  1890,  7768;  in  1900, 
10,130.  Consult  Frothingham,  History  of  Fulton 
County   (Syracuse,  1892). 

JOHNSTOWN.  A  city  in  Cambria  Covmty, 
Pa.,  76  miles  east  of  Pittsburg;  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  (Map:  Pennsyl- 
vania, C  3).  It  occupies,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  1200  feet,  an  area  of  five  square  miles, 
being  situated  in  the  irregular  and  narrow  valley 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  Stony  Creek  and 
the  Conemaugh  River.  Among  public  buildings 
of  note  are  the  Conemaugh  Valley  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, the  Cambria  Free  Library  (with  over 
14,00i0  volumes),  the  high  school,  and  the  city 
ball.  There  are  23  acres  of  public  parks,  and 
Grand  View  Cemetery  is  of  special  interest  as 
the  burial-place  of  800  unidentified  victims  of 
the  disastrous  flood  of  1889.  The  city  is  well 
known  as  the  centre  of  an  extensive  iron  and 
steel  industry,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  alone 
employing  some  10,000  men.  The  Lorain  Steel 
Company  also  has  a  large  iron  and  steel  plant 
here.  Besides  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
rails,  street  cars,  iron  plate,  etc.,  there  are  planing- 
mills,  brickyards,  pottery  and  cement  works, 
breweries,  furniture  factories,  and  other  indus- 
trial establishments.  Coal,  iron  ore,  fire-clay, 
and  limestone  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Found- 
•ed  in  1791,  Johnstown  was  incorporated  in  1889, 
its  population  then  being  about  25,000.  On  May 
31.  1889,  as  a  result  of  heavy  rains,  the  dam 
across  the  South  Fork,  a  branch  of  the  Cone- 
maugh River,  12  miles  directly  east  of  the  city, 
but  more  than  18  miles  along  the  stream  bed, 
was  carried  away,  thus  releasing  Conemaugh 
Lake,  a  Ixxly  of  water  2%  miles  long,  1%  miles 
wide  at  its  greatest  width,  and  in  many  places 
as  much  as  100  feet  deep.  The  valley  was  quickly 
engulfed,  Johnstown  and  surrounding  villages 
were  submerged,  2235  lives  were  lost,  and  prop- 
erty worth,  according  to  some  estimates,  as  much 
as  ten  millions  of  dollars  was  destroyed.  (See 
Daks  am)  Resebvoibs.  )  Aid  poured  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  fully ^3,000,000  in  cash  and 
material  being  contributed,  and  the  city  was 
quickly  rebuilt  and  has  grown  steadily.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  21,805;  in  1900,  35,936. 

JOHORE,  jft-hSr'.    A  semi-independent  State, 
occupying  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay 
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Peninsula,  and  covering  an  area  of  6850  square 
miles.  It  is  governed  by  a  sultan,  and  in  former 
times,  before  the  Dutch  occupation,  possessed 
many  of  the  adjacent  islands,  including  Singa- 
pore. By  a  treaty,  concluded  in  1885,  the  foreign 
affairs  of  Johore  are  controlled  by  Great  Britain. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  200,000.  The 
capital,  Johore  Bahru,  is  a  small  town  with 
many  modern  conveniences  and  a  beautiful 
palace. 

JOIE  DE  VIVBE,  zhwa  de  v^vr'.  La  (Fr., 
The  Joy  of  Living).  A  sombre  romance  by  Emile 
Zola  (1884),  forming  the  twelfth  volume  in  the 
Rougou-Macquart  series,  bringing  into  play  the 
contrast  between  Pauline's  health  and  sanity 
and  Lazare's  incurable  despair  and  fear  of  death. 

JOIONEAITX,  zhwa'nyy,  Piebbe  (1815-92). 
A  French  journalist,  agronomist,  and  politician, 
bom  at  Varennes,  C6te-d'0r.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Parisian  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures, and  entered  into  political  journalism 
in  opposition  to  the  Government  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe as  an  editor  of  the  Journal  du  Peuple. 
For  his  connection  with  L'hotnme  Libre,  he  was 
put  in  jail  for  four  years  (1838-42),  and  thus 
gained  the  material  for  Lea  prisons  de  Paris 
(1841).  Joigneaux  became  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  edited  the  Feuille  du 
Village  ( 1849-51 )  ;  but  was  banished  to  Belgium 
(1851-69),  and  on  his  return  occupied  himself 
with  writing,  chiefly  upon  agricultural  subjects. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly, 
and  he  was  several  times  reelected  Deputy.  In 
1889  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  His  books 
include:  Histoire  anecdolique  des  professions  en 
France  (1843);  Lea  paysana  sous  la  royauti 
(1850-51)  ;  Dictionnaire  d'agriculture  pratique 
(1835)  ;  L'agriculture  dans  la  Campine  (1859)  ; 
Legumes  et  fruits  (1860)  ;  Conaeils  d  la  jeune 
fermiire  ( 1861 )  ;  Culture  de  la  vigne  et  fabrica- 
tion dea  vins  en  Belgique  (1862)  ;  Piacioulture 
et  culture  dea  eaux  ( 1864)  ;  liouvellea  lettrea  auw 
payaana  (1871);  Lea  ephimMdea  Joigneaum 
(1878)  ;  Monographic  de  lo'commune  de  Ruffeu- 
lez-Beaume  (1888). 

JOINDES  (Fr.  joindre,  OP.  joindre,  juindre, 
from  Lat.  jungere,  to  join;  connected  with  Gk. 
{kvyi^KU,  zeugnynai,  Skt.  yuj,  to  join,  and  ulti- 
mately with  OChurch  Slav,  igo,  Lith.  jUngua, 
Goth,  juh,  OHG.  joh,  Ger  Joch,  AS.  geoc,  Eng. 
yoke).  In  pleading  and  practice,  the  joining  or 
uniting  together  of  parties,  issues,  or  causes  of 
action  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  convenient 
and  complete  determination  of  an  entire  matter 
in  controversy  in  one  action. 

To  entitle  persons  to  be  joined  as  parties  plain- 
tiff or  defendant  in  an  action,  there  must  be 
some  privity  or  mutuality  of  interest  between 
them  in  respect  to  the  claim  or  defense.  The 
joining  of  causes  of  action  in  one  suit  is  per- 
mitted as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  to  save 
multiplicity  of  suits.  The  chief  requisite  is  that 
they  shall  be  of  the  same  general  nature,  and  not 
be  inconsistent. 

Issues  are  said  to  be  joined  when  a  fact  or  a 
conclusion  of  law  is  maintained  by  one  party 
and  controverted  by  the  other.  See  Action; 
Issue;  Pleading;  PBAcricE. 

JOINEBT.  The  art  of  joining  or  framing  to- 
gether the  wooden  interior  finishings  of  buildings, 
such  as  the  doors,  windows,  shutters,  stairs,  etc. 
It  is,  however,  usually  confined  to  dadoes,  door 
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trims,  and  cabinet-work.    The  term  is  becoming 
obsolete.    See  Buildino. 

JOIITT  (OF.  joint,  joinct,  from  Lat.  junctua, 
joint,  from  jungere,  to  join;  connected  with  Gk. 
lievyyircu,  zeugnynai,  Skt.  yuj,  to  join,  and  ulti- 
mately with  Eng.  yoke),  or  Abticulation.  In 
anatomy,  the  connection  existing  between  any  of 
the  denser  component  parts  of  the  skeleton, 
whether  bone  or  cartilage.  The  structures  which 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  more  complex 
joints  are  bone,  ligament,  cartilage,  fibro-car- 
tilage,  and  synovial  membrane.  Bone  is  the 
fundamental  part  of  all  joints.  Ligament  is  very 
generally  the  bond  of  union  between  bony  seg- 
ments. Cartilage  (either  articular,  costal,  or 
membraniform)  is  found  as  a  layer  between  sur- 
faces or  an  incrustation  upon  the  opposing  ends 
of  bones  or  as  an  extension  of  a  bone  to  reach  a 
given  point.  Fibro-cartilage  is  either  disposed 
about  the  circumference  of  an  articular  cavity 
in  order  to  deepen  it,  or  is  connective,  or  separa- 
tive. Synovial  membranes,  when  articular,  exist 
as  thin  sacs  containing  a  little  fluid  wherewith 
the  joints  are  lubricated  from  their  position  be- 
tween the  opposing  hemes.  Joints  vary  in  their 
degree  of  motion.  They  are  arranged  in  three 
classes:  (1)  Bynarthroaia,  or  immovable  joint, 
of  which  there  are  four  varieties.  (2)  Amphiar- 
tKroaia,  or  joint  of  limited  motion,  also  called 
'synchondrosis'  or  'symphysis,'  of  which  there  are 
three  types.  (3)  Diarthrosia,  or  freely  movable 
joint,  of  which  there  are  three  varieties. 

Synarthrosis  is  divided  into:  (a)  Sutura,  in 
which  there  is  a  union  of  bone  by  a  series  of 
processes  and  indentations  which  fit  closely  to- 
gether. There  are  three  types  of  sutura:  viz. 
sutura  dentata,  where  the  indentations  are  large 
and  extensive,  as  in  the  joints  between  the 
parietal  bones  of  the  skull;  sutura  serrata, 
where  the  dovetailing  is  smaller  and  more  regu- 
lar, as  in  the  suture  between  the  frontal  bone^ 
in  youth;  and  autura  limbosa,  where  there  is  an 
overlapping  of  beveled  articular  surfaces,  as  in 
•  the  joint  between  ^he  temporal  bone  and  the 
parietal,  (b)  Harmonia,  in  which  there  is  a 
mere  coaptation  of  two  rough  bony  surfaces,  as 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  upper  jaw.  (c) 
Schindylesis,  in  which  a  thin  plate  of  bone  is 
inserted  into  a  cleft,  as  where  the  rostrum  of 
the  sphenoid  articulates  with  the  vomer,  (d) 
Oomphosis,  in  which  a  bone  is  implanted  flmly 
into  a  socket  of  another  bone,  as  where  the  teeth 
are  inserted  into  the  alveolar  processes  of  the 
jsw. 

The  three  varieties  of  diarthrosis  are:  (a) 
Knarthrosis,  or  ball-and-socket  joint,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  heed  of  the  humerus  in  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula;  (b)  arthrodia,  including 
all  articulations  of  flat  or  nearly  flat  surfaces, 
as  in  the  joint  between  the  acromion  process  of 
the  scapula  and  the  clavicle;  and  (c)  ginglymus, 
or  hinge-joint,  as  in  the  articulation  of  the  bones 
of  the  knee,  elbow,  and  ankle.  The  joints  admit- 
ting of  angular,  lateral,  or  rotary  motion  are  all  - 
called  'ginglymus.'  Some  anatomists  call  articu- 
lation tiiat  admits  of  rotary  motion  diarthrosis 
rotatorius. 

Amphiarthrosis  includes  synchondrosis  or 
union  by  cartilage,  syndesmosis,  or  union  by 
ligament,  and  syssarcosis,  or  union  by  muscular 
tifsue.  As  an  example  of  synchondrosis,  the 
vnion  between  the  two  bones  of  the  pelvis,  in 
front,  is  excellent.    Tliis  is  generally  termed  the 


'symphysis  pubis.'  Joints  admit  of  the  following 
varieties  of  motion:  Flexion,  extension,  adduc- 
tion, abduction,  rotation,  circumduction,  and 
gliding  movement.  The  binge-joints  and  ball-and- 
socket  joints  are  most  useful  in  securing  flexion 
and  extension;  the  ball-and-socket  joints  in  secur- 
ing adduction,  abduction,  circumduction,  and 
rotation;  while  arthrodial  joints  alone  secure 
gliding  movement. 

JOINT  ADVENTUBE,  ENTEBFBISE,  or 
TBASE.  A  phrase  applied  at  times  to  a  business 
undertaking  by  two  or  more  persons,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  partnerahip  (q.v.),  but  which  is  limited 
to  a  single  transaction  or  set  of  transactions.  It 
is  commonly  used,  however,  of  joint  undertakings 
in  which  the  essential  element  of  partnership — 
a  business  carried  on  in  common  with  a  view  of 
profit — is  wanting.  An  example  of  this  class  is 
afforded  by  an  agreement  between  the  owner  of 
an  invention  and  another  to  take  out  a  patent  in 
thejr  joint  names  and  sell  the  right  to  use  it,, 
dividing  the  profits.  Such  persons  are  not  car- 
rying on  a  business,  but  are  engaged  in  a  joint 
adventure.  Pooling  arrangements  between  com- 
petitors in  business  are  ordinarily  joint  enter- 
prises and  not  partnerships.  Each  competitor 
remains  sole  owner  and  manager  of  his  separate- 
business,  while  all  are  jointly  interested  in  the 
pool  made  up  of  their  various  earnings.  Consult 
the  authorities  referred  to  under  Pabtnebshif,* 
Contract. 

JOINT-UJi,  or  Omphalophlebitis.  A  dis- 
ease of  young  calves,  occurring  within  a  few 
months  after  birth.  The  symptoms  consist  in 
swelling  of  one  or  more  joints.  The  animals  are 
stiff  and  lie  down  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
High  fever  and  rapid  pulse  and  breathing  are 
characteristic.  The  disease  arises  from  infection 
in  the  navel  at  the  time  of  birth  or  soon  after, 
and  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  navel  is  seen 
in  all  advanced  cases.  The  infection  spreads, 
ihrough  the  umbilical  vein,  and  abscesses  may 
ultimately  be  formed  in  the  muscles  near  the- 
navel  or  even  in  the  lungs  and  liver.  The  ma- 
jority of  such  cases  end  in  death.  In  order  to- 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  the  stables 
should  be  kept  clean  and  the  navel  should  be 
treated  with  antiseptic  solutions  immediately 
after  birth.  Swollen  joints  may  be  daily  painted 
with  tincture  of  iodine;  internal  doses  of  qui- 
nine and  hyposulphite  of  soda  three  times  a  day 
sometimes  give  good  results. 

JOm'T  UABII.ITY.  A  mutual  or  common 
responsibility  of  two  or  more  persons  for  some- 
act  or  duty,  which  so  binds  them  all  that  on» 
cannot  be  held  or  released  without  the  others. 
It  is  the  direct  opposite  of  'several  liability,' 
where  an  individual  is  bound  personally,  irrespec- 
tive of  his  relations  to  others.  Persons  mor» 
frequently  become  jointly  and  severally  liable  on 
a  bond  or  other  obligation.  In  such  cases  the- 
obligee  or  owner  of  the  bond  or  obligation  can  8U» 
either  separately,  or  both  together  at  his  option. 
Where  judgment  is  recovered  against  persons 
jointly  liable  only,  the  judgment  creditor  can 
levy  execution  against  the  goods  of  either  or 
both  of  them  at  his  option,  but  can  have  only 
one  satisfaction.  In  either  of  the  above  cases 
if  the  judgment  is  satisfied  orit  of  the  goods  of 
one.  that  one  is  entitled  to  contribution  from  the 
oilier,  that  is,  to  be  reimbursed  the  proportionat9 
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share  the  other  should  have  paid ;  and  this  right 
he  can  enforce  by  action. 

At  common  law  the  death  of  one  joint  obligor 
terminated  his  liability,  and  the  survivor  or  sur- 
vivors continued  solely  liable,  but  this  rule  is 
now  changed  in  most  jurisdictions  by  statute,  and 
the  estate  of  the  deceased  is  liable  for  his  share. 
In  the  absence  of  statutes  to  the  contrary,  the 
discharge  of  one  person  jointly  liable  bv  opera- 
tion of  law,  as  by  bankruptcy,  does  not  release  the 
others  even  for  the  proportionate  share  of  the 
•  bankrupt.    See  Ck)NTBACT;  Bond. 

JOINT  OWNEBSHIP.  A  general  expression 
for  the  ownership  by  two  or  more  persons,  in 
common,  of  one  and  the  same  piece  of  property. 
The  ownership  of  any  property,  real  or  personal, 
may  be  thus  shared.  The  expression  is  not  of 
precise  legal  signification,  but  is  generally  em- 
ployed to  include  such  various  forms  of  common 
ownership  as  joint  tenancy,  tenancy  in  common, 
parcenary,  and  tenancy  by  entireties,  and  some- 
times, also,  the  ownership  of  property  by  partner- 
ships and  unincorporated  joint-stock  associa- 
tions. These  differ  greatly  in  their  characteristics 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  rights  which  they  con- 
fer, but  they  all  have  the  common  characteristic 
that  each  individual  owner's  interest  is  an  un- 
divided share  of  the  entire  property  affected,  and 
not  a  definite  part  or  parcel  of  the  whole.  The 
various  forms  of  joint  ownership  are  considered 
under  their  appropriate  titles.  See  also  Owner- 
ship;  Pbopebtt. 

JOINTS.  A  name  given  to  the  divisional 
planes  which  traverse  rocks,  separating  them  into 
irregular  prismatic  blocks.  All  consolidated  strata, 
whether  of  igneous  or  sedimentary  character, 
are  broken  by  joints,  although  some  variations 
are  obser\'able  depending  upon  the  different  rock 
materials.  In  sedimentary  rocks  the  joints  are 
penally  arranged  in  two  series  that  intersect 
each  other  at  a  high  angle  and  are  approximately 
perpendicular  to  the  bedding  planes.  When  the 
strata  are  inclined,  one  series  in  most  cases 
trends  vth  the  dip,  while  the  other  follows  the 
directicm  of  the  strike,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
classification  of  dip-joints  and  strike-joints.  In 
igneous  rocks  there  is  a  wider  range  in  the  num- 
ber and  direction  of  the  joint  planes.  Granite 
and  other  coarse-grained  rocks  of  igneous  nature 
are  often  traversed  by  two  sets  of  perpendicular 
joints  forming  columns,  and  by  a  third  set  inter- 
secting the  other  two  and  articulating  the  col- 
umns into  segments.  The  finer  crystalline 
masses  such  as  basalt  exhibit  a  great  number  of 
joints  so  arranged  as  to  form  complex  polygonal 
prisms  of  remarkable  regularity.  This  is  well 
shown  in  the  illustrations  of  Fingal's  Cave  (see 
Statfa)  and  Giant's  Causeway  (q.v.).  Jointing 
U  of  great  assistance  to  quarrying  operations; 
the  rock  is  readily  removed  in  blocks,  which  could 
be  obtained  by  sawing  and  blasting  only  with  difli- 
culty.  The  cause  of  joints  is  variously  explained 
as  the  result  of  contraction  of  rocks  upon  cool- 
ing or  drying,  of  earthquake  shocks,  and  of  com- 
pression strains.     See  Geoloot. 

JOINTS,  CovpARATTVi:  Anatomy  of.  Among 
invertebrate  animals  there  are  many  cases  of 
articulation  which  indicate  the  presence  of  joints, 
but  they  are  mostly  confined  to  that  type  which 
is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  jointed  ap- 
pendages, the  arthropods.  Among  the  worms  we 
find  irathing  to  which  the  word  joint  can  prop- 


erly be  applied,  the  relation  of  the  successive 
segments  to  each  other  not  justifying  the  term. 
It  is  even  open  to  question  whether  the  relation- 
ship of  the  segments  in  the  arms  of  crinoids  and 
brittle-stars  is  such  that  the  word  joint  ought  to 
be  used.  The  joints  are  generally  very  simple, 
consisting  merely  of  the  connecting  of  successive 
skeletal  pieces,  by  strips  of  connective  tissue  or 
muscle.  In  crinoids  we  find  a  very  peculiar  joint, 
the  'syzygy,'  which  occurs  at  more  or  less  r^ular 
intervals  throughout  the  length  of  the  arm,  and 
may  also  occur  in  the  stalk.  A  syzygy  has  been 
defined  as  a  joint  in  which  the  two  skeletal  pieces 
"are  closely  and  immovably  fitted  together, 
though  they  can  be  separated  by  alkalies."  If  the 
union  is  still  more  complete,  so  that  alkalies  will 
not  separate  the  pieces,  the  result  is  called  'an- 
kylosis.' In  sea-urchins  we  find  excellent  ex- 
amples of  true  joints,  in  the  attachment  of  the 
spines  to  the  test  by  means  of  ball-and-socket 
joints,  the  base  of  the  spine  being  hollowed  out 
to  fit  smoothly  over  a  polished  tubercle,  and  held 
in  position  by  a  band  of  muscular  and  connective 
tissue.  Although  the  spines  of  many  starfishes 
show  cmisiderable  mobility,  there  is  seldom  any 
well-marked  joint.  The  only  example  of  joints 
among  niollusks  would  seem  to  be  in  the  con- 
nection between  the  eight  pieces  of  the  chiton's 
shell  or  in  the  hinge  of  a  bivalve  shell,  but  these 
are  hardly  worthy  the  designation.  Among  ar- 
thropods (insects,  arachnoids,  and  crustaceans) 
joints  abound,  for  not  only  are  the  antennse  and 
feet  jointed  appendages,  but  even  the  mouth-parts 
and  the  wings  work  upon  joints.  In  all  these 
cases,  however,  there  are  no  skeletal  ossicles,  tlie 
segments  being  merely  sections  of  the  uniformly 
inclosing  exoskeleton,  with  the  muscle  or  con- 
nective tissue  strands  within  themselves.  The 
freedom  of  movement  is  rendered  possible  by  the 
marked  thinning  of  the  exoskeleton  at  the  joints 
into  a  delicate,  flexible  membrane,  while  muscles 
pass  from  each  joint  into  the  next  one. 

Among  vertebrates  the  various  joints  are  of 
the  same  general  structure  and  plan  as  in  man, 
varying  with  the  degree  of  ossification  and  the 
complexity  of  the  organs  concerned. 

JOINTS,  Diseases  of  the.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  classify  these  diseases  according  to 
the  anatomical  condition,  as  diseases  of  the  carti- 
lage {chondritis) ,  the  articular  capsule  (synovi- 
<»«),  or  of  the  bone  {osteitis)  ;  but  practically  the 
surgeon  views  inflammation  of  the  joint  as  a 
whole,  and  uses  the  term  arthritis  oftener  than 
the  others.  Diseases  of  the  joints  are  caused  by 
cold,  injuries,  gout,  syphilis,  tubercle  necrosis, 
or  caries.  'Water  on  the  knee'  is  the  popular 
name  for  chronic  synovitis  of  the  knee-joint,  in 
which  there  is  an  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  syno- 
vial cavity.  'White  swelling*  is  the  popular  name 
for  tubercular  arthritis.  Dislocation  may  follow 
some  joint  diseases;  suppuration  may  accom- 
pany some ;  while,  in  other  cases,  adhesions  grow- 
ing in  the  joints  may  cause  'flbrous  ankylosis,'  or 
stiffened  joint,  or,  in  still  other  cases,  denuded 
articular  ends  of  bones  may  join  together  forming 
'bony  ankylosis'  with  permanent  immovable  joint. 
Rest  is  the  first  treatment  for  a  diseased  joint, 
pain  being  a  danger  signal  that  counter-indicates 
use.  Hot  and  cold  effusions  to  the  joint,  alter- 
nately, with  evaporating  lotions,  are  useful  in 
some  cases;  but  domestic  treatment  of  a  joint, 
in  ignorance  of  the  conditions,  is  always  hazard- 
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ous.    In  the  hands  of  competent  surgeons  many 

J'oint  diseases  are  very  slow  in  resolving.     See 
LNEE-JOIM. 

JOINT-STOCK  COMFANT,  or  ASSOCIA- 
TION. An  association  of  individuals  who  unite 
to  carrj'  on  business  for  gain,  by  each  taking  and 
paying  for  shares  in  the  common  stock.  At  com- 
mon law  it  is  a  partnership  (q.v.),  and  is  subject 
to  the  rules  of  partnership  law.  It  differs  from 
the  ordinary  partnership,  however,  in  three  im- 
portant respects.  ( 1 )  Its  capital  stock  is  divided 
into  transmissible  shares;  that  is,  any  share- 
holder can  sell  his  shares  to  a  third  perscm,  who 
becomes  at  once  a  member  of  the  association, 
without  the  assent  of  the  seller's  partners.  (2) 
The  death  of  a  shareholder  does  not  dissolve  the 
company.  ( 3 )  The  conduct  of  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany's business  is  always  limited  to  a  few  per- 
sons. A  shareholder  has  no  implied  authority 
to  act  for  the  company.  In  order  to  bind  it,  ha 
must  be  designated  as  a  manager,  or  in  some 
other  way  receive  express  authority  to  act  for  it. 

At  present,  both  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try, joint-stock  companies  are  generally  organ- 
ized under  statutory  provisions.  The  tendency 
of  such  statutes  is  to  assimilate  these  companies 
to  corporations,  without  really  transforming 
them  into  artificial  persons.  In  England,  legisla- 
tion has  gone  further  in  this  direction  than  in 
our  States.  By  the  Companies  Act  of  1862  (25 
and  26  Vict.,  c.  89)  and  acts  amendatory  thereof 
it  is  provided  that  "any  seven  or  more  persons 
associated  for  any  lawful  purpose  may,  by  sub- 
scribing their  names  to  a  memorandum  of  associa- 
tion, and  otherwise  complying  with  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  act  in  respect  to  registration,  form  an 
incorporated  company  with  or  without  limited 
liability."  If  the  proposed  company  is  to  be  a 
limited  association,  the  word  'Limited'  must  be 
the  last  word  in  its  name.  Since  the  enacts 
ment  of  this  legislation,  joint-stock  companies 
have  multiplied  and  flourished  remarkably  in 
England. 

"They  have  not  gained  equal  popularity  here, 
partly  because  the  organization  of  corporations 
imder  general  laws  is  much  easier  than  in  Great 
Britain,  and  partly  because  of  the  introduction 
of  limited  partner$hi]>s  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. While  our  State  legislation  varies  in  mat- 
ters of  detail,  it  generally  provides  for  the  or- 
ganization of  joint-stock  companies  by  the  exe- 
cution of  certain  written  articles  of  association 
by  the  shareholders,  and  the  filing  of  these  ar- 
ticles in  designated  public  offices.  Tlieir  busi- 
ness is  managed  by  directors  and  officers  duly 
elected  and  announced.  Actions  may  be  main- 
tained by  the  company  in  the  name  of  some 
designated  officer  or  officers,  and  against  the  com- 
pany in  such  name.  When  a  judgment  is  ob- 
tained against  the  company  in  a  suit  of  this 
kind,  execution  is  issued  against  the  company's 
property,  and  not  against  the  officer  named  as 
the  representative  of  the  company,  nor  against 
the  property  of  shareholders.  Oftentimes  the 
company  is  allowed  to  sue  its  members,  as  though 
they  were  strangers.  But  as  a  rule  the  common- 
law  liability  of  each  shareholder  for  all  the  debts 
and  liabilities  of  the  company  has  not  been  modi- 
fled  by  our  legislation.  They  may  be  dissolved 
hy  the  mutual  consent  of  all  the  shareholders,  as 
in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  partnership,  or  by  a 
decree  of  a  court  in  a  proper  proceeding  brought 
therefor.       Consult:   Hurrell  and  Hyde.  Law  of 


Joint  Stock  Companies  (London,  1898)  ;  Lindley, 
The  Law  of  Companies  (London,  1889);  Birds- 
eye,  New  York  Statutes,  title  "Joint  Stock  Asso- 
ciations" (New  York,  1901). 

JOINT  TENANCY.  A  form  of  common  own- 
ership of  real  or  personal  property,  in  which  each 
owner  is  conceived  of  as  owning  the  whole  as  well 
as  an  undivided  and  proportional  share  of  the 
property.  This  is  described  by  the  quaint  and 
untranslatable  expression  that  the  ownership  is 
per  my  et  per  tout.  It  is  of  a  curiously  limited 
character  and  can  exist  only  when  there  is  a' 
unity  of  interest,  time,  title,  and  possession; 
I  hat  is,  when  the  owners  have  identical  interests, 
accruing  by  one  and  the  same  conveyance,  com- 
mencing at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  held 
by  one  and  the  same  undivided  possession.  They 
must  all  hold  upon  cme  and  the  same  conditions 
in  every  respect,  each  of  them  being  regarded  as 
having  possession  of  every  parcel  and  of  the 
whole  estate,  not  indeed  for  every  purpose,  but  in 
respect  of  tenure  and  survivorship.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  alienation  each  joint  tenant  has  a  right 
only  to  his  undivided  relative  share  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  purchaser  of  such  right  does  not 
succeed  to  the  position  of  the  seller  as  a  joint 
tenant,  but  becomes  a  tenant  in  common  with  the 
survivors  of  the  joint  tenancy  who  have  not 
alienated  their  shares.  If  there  are  two  tenants, 
each  may  dispose  of  an  undivided  half;  if  four, 
an  undivided  quarter,  and  so  on;  but  the  pur- 
chaser cannot  enter  upon  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  his  share,  for  the  estate  must  remain 
undivided,  subject  to  an  entirety  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  each  joint  tenant,  and  to  what  ia 
called  the  principle  of  survivorship,  by  which  is 
meant  the  right  of  the  last  survivor  to  the  whole 
property.  In  other  words,  when  one  of  several 
joint  tenants  dies  his  share  passes  to  the  sur- 
vivors, and  so  on  until  the  last  survivor  takes  the 
whole  interest,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  upon  his 
death  it  will  pass  to  his  heirs.  This  right  of 
survivorship,  or  /««  accrescendi,  as  it  is  called, 
is  the  principal  and  characteristic  incident  of  a 
joint  tenancy. 

An  estate  in  joint  tenancy  cannot  arise  by  de- 
scent or  act  of  law,  but  only  by  purchase  or 
acquisition,  as  a  grant,  a  devise,  or  a  disseisin. 
In  this  country  such  tenancy  is  comparatively 
uncommon,  the  law  presuming  nothing  in  its 
favor,  but  inclining  rather  toward  tenancy  in 
common,  which  excludes  the  principle  of  survivor- 
ship, and  implies  that  the  estate  may  be  divided 
and  each  tenant  take  his  proportionate  share. 
By  the  common  law,  indeed,  any  conveyance  to 
two  or  more  persons  without  qualification  was 
presumed  to  be  in  joint  tenancy;  but  by  statute 
in  many  American  States  this  presumption  has 
l>een  reversed,  and  such  a  conveyance  declared  to 
be  a  tenancy  in  common  unless  the  deed  creating 
it  contains  on  express  statement  to  the  contrary. 
An  exception  is.  however,  generally  made  in  fa- 
vor of  conveyances  to  executors  or  trustees,  which 
are  still  deemed  to  be  in  joint  tenancy.  Joint 
tenants  are  regarded  in  law  as  a  single  owner  as 
respects  third  parties,  and  they  must  therefore ' 
all  Vie  joined  in  any  suits  that  concern  their 
joint  estate.  Possession  by  one  tenant  is  deemed 
the  possession  of  all.  and  a  conveyance  to  one  a 
conveyance  to  all.     See  Entirety,  Tenancy  by; 

•lOINT  OW.NERSIIIP;    C'O.VIMON.  TENANCY   IN;    PaB- 

CENARY.  Consult  Blackstone,  Commentariea  on 
the  Laws  of  Eiiyland. 
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JOnVTUBE  (OF.,  Fr.  jointure,  from  Lat. 
junetura,  a  joining,  from  jungere,  to  join).  A 
settlement  made  on  a  wife  or  on  the  husband 
and  wife  jointly,  to  be  taken  by  her  in  lieu  of 
dower  (q.v.)  if  she  survive  her  husband.  It 
arose  during  the  period  of  English  history  when 
the  dower  right  of  the  married  woman  was  in 
abeyance  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  practice 
of  conveying  lands  to  the  use  of  persons  who  were 
not  the  legal  owners.  (See  Dow£B.)  Jointure 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  con- 
veyance to  the  husband  and  wife  as  joint  tenants 
with  the  benefit  of  survivorship.  When  the 
SUtute  of  Uses  (27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  10)  trans- 
ferred the  legal  title  in  lands  to  all  who  had 
the  use  or  beneficial  ownership,  its  immediate 
elfect  was  to  revive  the  dower  right  of  the  wife 
in  all  such  lands.  As  this  would  have  resulted 
in  giving  her  a  double  provision,  the  same  statute 
compelled  her  to  choose  between  her  jointure 
and  her  dower.  She  could  not  have  both.  In  this 
form  the  jointure  has  survived  in  England,  and 
in  many  of  the  United  States,  though  the  practice 
of  settling  a  jointure  upon  married  women  is 
less  common  in  this  country  than  in  England. 

The  statute  referred  to  gave  a  new  complexion 
to  the  wife's  jointure  by  a  series  of  minute  regu- 
lations, prescribing  the  mode  of  its  creation  and 
certain  essential  conditions  upon  which  its  ex- 
istence depended.  According  to  this  statute  a 
legal  jointure  must  have  the  following  requisites: 
( 1 )  It  must  be  expressly  declared  to  be  given  to 
the  wife  in  full  satisfaction  of  her  dower;  (2)  it 
must  be  real  property;  (3)  it  must  be  for  her 
life  at  least;  (4)  it  must  be  made  to  herself, 
and  not  to  another  in  trust  for  her;  (5)  it  must 
be  made  to  take  effect  immediately  upon  the 
death  of  the  husband ;  (6)  it  must  be  made  before 
the  marriage.  If  all  these  requisites  be  complied 
with,  her  dower  is  barred,  even  though  she  did 
not  consent  to  the  settlement  of  the  jointure  nor 
to  the  amount  thereof. 

The  expression  equitahle  jointure  is  applied  to 
a  similar  provision  made  for  the  wife  under  cir- 
cumstances which  do  not  entitle  her  to  legal 
jointure  as  described  above.  It  is,  in  effect,  an 
extension  of  the  doctrine  of  jointure  effected  from 
motives  of  humanity  and  justice  by  courts  of 
equity.  Equitable  jointure  does  not  require  so 
many  formalities  as  legal  jointure,  but  in  a  court 
of  equity  any  provision  made  for  the  wife  before 
the  marriage,  and  then  assented  to  and  accepted 
by  her  as  a  jointure,  may  effectually  bar  her 
dower.  In  that  court,  proof  of  her  assent  given 
before  the  marriage  obviates  the  necessity  of 
showing  that  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the 
Statute  of  Jointures  have  been  complied  with.  If 
she  be  a  minor  such  assent  may  be  properly 
given  by  herself  and  her  guardian  or  parent.  If 
the  jointure,  whether  legal  or  equitable  in  its  na- 
ture, be  not  settled  upon  the  wife  until  after  the 
marriage,  it  is  no  further  binding  upon  her  than 
that  she  must  elect  at  the  husband's  death  to  take 
it  in  lieu  of  dower,  or  to  take  her  dower.  In  some 
of  the  United  States  she  is  required  by  statute 
to  make  such  election  within  a  prescribed  time — 
usually  one  year — after  the  husband's  death,  or 
if  she  do  not  so  elect,  she  is  conclusively  pre- 
sumed to  have  accepted  the  jointure.  In  some 
States  also  legal  jointure  is  abolished,  and  only 
such  as  is  equitable,  i.e.  made  with  her  consent 
before  marriage,  can  absolutely  bar  her  dower. 
Subrtantially  the  same  causes  may  operate  to 


bar  jointure  as  those  which  may  defeat  dower; 
but  at  law  a  wife  docs  not  lose  her  jointure,  as 
she  would  her  dower,  by  eloping  and  living  in 
adultery,  since  it  is  not  a  mere  incident  of  the 
marriage  relation,  but  is  an  interest  in  land, 
vested  in  the  woman  as  her  sole  and  separate 
property.  Consult  Blackstone,  Commeyitaries  on 
the  Laws  of  England,  See  Doweb;  Husband  and 
Wife;  Mabbiaoe. 

JOOfT-WOBM.  Any  of  several  hymenopter- 
ous  insects  of  the  family  Chalcididse  and  genus 
Isosoma,  and  particularly  the  wheat  joint-worm 
{Isoioma  tritici)  and  the  joint-worm  of  barley 
(Isosoma  hordei).  The  joint- worms,  although  be- 
longing to  a  family  of  parasitic  insects,  are  true 
gall-makers,  and  their  larvte  make  oblong  swell- 
ings or  enlargements  in  the  stems  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  other  small  grains  or  grasses.  The  galls 
are  commonly  found  at  or  near  the  joints,  and 
more  frequently  in  the  second  joint.  The  adult 
insects  are  small,  black,  four-winged  flies,  aver- 
aging about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
galls  usually  occur  in  groups  of  three  or  four  or 
more,  distorting  and  greatly  weakening  the  stem. 
About  40  species  are  known  in  the  United  States. 
The  best  remedy  consists  in  burning  the  stubble 
after  harvest.     Compare  Gall-Insects. 

JOIKVIIXE,  zhwiN'vel',  Fbas(.ois  Febdi- 
NAND  D'OaL&Ass,  Prince  de  (1818-1900).  Third 
son  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French.  He 
was  bom  at  Neuilly,  August  14,  1818;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  naval  school  at  Brest,  and  was  made 
a  naval  lieutenant  in  1838.  In  1840  he  command- 
ed the  frigate  La  Belle  Poule,  which  bore  the  body 
of  Napoleon  from  Saint  Helena  to  France.  In 
1843,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  he  married  Francesca,  sister 
of  the  Brazilian  Emperor,  Pedro  II.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  made  rear-admiral.  In  1844,  in  the 
war  with  Morocco,  he  commanded  the  French 
squadron  at  the  bombardment  of  Tangier,  and  the 
taking  of  Mogador,  and  was  made  a  vice-admiral. 
With  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  he 
took  refuge  in  England  after  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  In  1861,  with  his  son,  the  Duke  de  Pen- 
thiive,  and  his  nephews,  the  Count  de  Paris  and 
the  Duke  de  Chartres.  he  went  to  the  United 
States,  where  they  joined  the  staff  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan.  The  course  of  France  in  Mexico,  however, 
made  Frenchmen  unpopular,  and  tlie  Prince  re- 
turned to  England  in  1862.  In  1870  he  returned 
to  France,  and  being  forbidden  to  remain  in  the 
country,  served  under  the  name  of  Colonel  Lu- 
therod  in  the  fighting  about  Orleans.  He  was 
arrested  by  order  of  Gambetta,  confined  five  days 
in  the  fortress  of  Mans,  and  then  sent  to  Eng- 
land. Being  relieved  of  his  political  disabilities, 
he  entered  the  Assembly  as  a  Deputy  from  Haute- 
Mame  in  1871.  He  retired  from  public  life  in 
1876,  because  of  growing  deafness,  and  was  again 
sent  into  exile  by  the  law  of  1886  against  the 
royalist  families.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1895,  and  died  June  16,  1900.  He  was  a  man 
of  considerable  and  varied  talent,  a  capable  mili- 
tary and  naval  officer,  and  a  writer  of  ability.  He 
wrote  much  for  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
among  his  notable  articles  being:  "Note  sur 
retat  des  forces  navales  de  la  France;"  "Etude 
sur  I'esoadre  de  la  MCditerran^ ;"  "La  guerre 
de  Chine;"  and  several  relating  to  the  Civil  War 
in  the  United  States. 

JOINVELLE,  Jean,  Sire  de  (1225-1317).  A 
great  French  chronicler,  hereditary  senesthal  of 
Champagne,   and   Governor   thereof   during   the 
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minority  of  Jeanne  de  Navarre,  at  whose  request 
he  wrote  or  completed  his  Hiatoire  de  Saint  Louis. 
He  was  of  a  family  illustrious  in  the  second,  third, 
and  fifth  crusades.  Reared  at  the  literary  court 
of  Thibaut  of  Champagne,  he  was  already  mar- 
ried and  father  of  two  children,  when  at  twenty- 
four  he  joined  at  Cyprus  Louis  IX.  on  his  first 
(the  Egj-ptian)  crusade  (September,  1248). 
Joinville  was  wouuded  at  Mansurah  in  1260  and 
taken  prisoner,  but  after  a  month  he  was  ran- 
somed. He  remained  in  Egj-pt  and  Syria  till  1254. 
The  experience  satisfied  him,  and  he  declined  to 
accompanv  the  King  on  his  crusade  to  Tunis  in 
1267.  In  *1283  Philip  III.  made  him  Governor  of 
Champagne.  His  Hiatoire,  though  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  Jeanne,  then  Queen,  was  presented  four 
years  after  her  death  (1309)  to  her  son,  the 
future  Louis  X.  There  is  a  letter  of  1315  in 
which  Joinville,  then  over  ninety,  offers  to  join 
that  King  in  a  campaign  against  Flanders.  He 
died  on  Christmas  eve,  1317.  At  Saint  Jean 
d'Acre  Joinville  wrote  his  Credo  ( 1251 ) ,  a  sort  of 
commentary  on  the  Creed,  and  he  recast  it  in 
1287.  He  was  also  fond  of  annotating  auto^aphi- 
cally  the  papers  of  his  chancelry ;  and  it  is  now 
thought,  contrary  to  earlier  opinion,  that  the 
kernel  of  his  Hiatoire  consists  not  of  the  recol- 
lections of  an  old  man,  but  of  notes  taken  during 
the  Egyptian  Crusade,  or  of  pergonal  memoirs 
written  probably  soon  after  1272.  To  these 
memoirs,  retouched  and  expanded,  the  anecdotal 
history  of  the  already  venerated  King  was  added 
by  the  aged  Joinville  at  royal  request,  probably 
in  1305.  In  the  later  parts  there  are  traces  of 
senility;  the  memoirs  are  the  work  of  a  keen 
observer  and  a  bom  narrator.  Here,  says  Lan- 
glois,  Joinville  reveals  himself  fundamentally 
good,  straightforward,  cautious,  filled  with  an 
ideal  of  duty,  brave  though  not  fond  of  blows, 
careful  of  his  interests  and  his  ease,  a  jealous 
conserver  of  tradition,  with  just  a  trace  of  aris- 
tocratic pride  and  personal  vanity,  but  yet  full 
of  good  sense,  good  humor,  and  dry  wit.  If  Join- 
ville had  not  written,  the  classic,  popular  figure 
of  Saint  Louis  would  not  be  what  it  is,  and  there 
would  be  something  lacking  in  the  history  of 
France.  Yet  there  are  but  these  manuscript 
copies  of  the  Hiatoire,  which  for  two  centuries 
seems  to  have  been  quite  forgotten.  The  works 
of  Joinville  were  first  edited  by  Antoine  de  Risux 
in  1547,  and  best  by  Natalis  de  Wailly  in  Jeati 
de  Joinville:  Hiatoire  de  Saint  Louia,  Credo  et 
Lettre  i  Louia  X.,  with  a  modernized  version 
(Paris,  1874).  Consult  Dclaborde,  Jean  de  Join- 
ville et  lea  Seigneura  de  Joinville  (Paris,  1894)  ; 
Gaston  Paris,  in  his  Littfrature  frantaiae  au 
mojien  ige  (ib.,  1893).  and  in  Romania  (ib., 
1894)  :  also  Fitzjames  Stephen,  HorcB  Sabbatical 
(London.  1891). 

J6kAI,  yoTcOi,  Maubus  (Hung.  M6r)  (1825- 
1904).  A  famous  Hungarian  writer  of  fiction, 
born  at  Komorn  on  February  19,  1826.  At  P&pa 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Petofi  (q.v.).  with 
whom  he  entered  into  a  lasting  friendship,  the 
two  being  the  leaders  of  the  young  Nationalist 
Party  during  the  revolutionary  days  of  1848.  On 
March  15th  they  fought  for  the  'twelve  articles' 
(freedom  of  the  press,  etc.).  Though  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1846,  he  never  took  up  law  practice, 
but  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  As 
early  as  1842  he  composed  his'  first  drama.  A 
Zaidifii  {The  Jew  Boy),  and  published  in  1846 
his  first  novel,  HHkoznapok    CWorking  Daya), 


which  became  popular  at  once.  In  1847  he  as- 
sumed the  editorship  of  the  weekly  Eletkipek 
(Picturea  from  Life),  which  molded  public  opin- 
ion and  guided  the  minds  during  those  days  of 
social  ferment.  Two  volumes  of  his  tales,  Vadon 
virigai  {Wildemeaa  Flowera) ,  appeared  during 
the  same  year,  and  attracted  general  attention  to 
the  rising  author.  After  the  Revolution  was 
crushed  out,  he  was  imprisoned  at  Vil&gos  (in 
1849),  whence  after  many  hairbreadth  escapes  he 
was  safely  brought  to  Pest  by  his  devoted  young 
wife,  later  the  famous  tragic  actress  Rosa  Labor- 
falvy.  These  troublous  days  he  described  in  his 
Forradalmi  ta  ctatakipek  (Revolutionary  Battle 
Picturea)  (1849),  followed  by  a  series  of  novels 
dealing  with  the  history  of  Hungary.  Of  these 
works  the  following  are  best  known:  Erdily 
arany  kora  ( 1861 ;  translated  by  Nisbet  Bain 
as  The  Oolden  Era  of  Tranaylvania)  ;  A  kit 
azarvu  ember  (1852,  The  Two-Homed  Man); 
Tor  ok  vildg  Magyarorazdgon  (1852,  The  Turks 
in  Hungary)  ;  Egy  magyar  nAbdr  (An  Hun- 
garian Jiabob),  describing  the  life  of  wealthy 
Hungarians,  'who  lived  like  little  potentates  in 
pre-revolutionary  times';  its  sequel  K&rpithy 
Zoltin  (1854,  The  Carpathian  Sultan),  full  of 
pathos  and  humor;  A  koazivu  ember  fiai  (The 
Bona  of  a  Heartleas  Man) ;  Politikai  divatok(Po- 
litical  Faahions)  ;  Migia  mozog  a  fold  ( 1866, 
And  Yet  the  Earth  Movea)  ;  Az  liifoldesur  (The 
New  Landlord,  translated  by  A.  Patterson,  Lon- 
don, 1865),  admittedly  his  masterpiece  as  re- 
gards form  and  structure ;  A  j6v6  azdzad  reginye 
( 1874,  The  Romance  of  the  Next  Century)  ;  A  ma 
(1881,  Our  Days);  Fekete  gyimintok  (Black 
Diamonds,  translated  into  English)  ;  Mire  meg- 
v&niiHink  (M'hat  We  Are  Growing  Old  For); 
Szerelem  bolondjai  (Love's  Foola) ;  Nineaen 
ordog  (There  ia  No  Devil)  ;  Rdkdozy  fia  (The  Son 
of  Rdkoczy) ;  Kitsser  kettd  nigy  (Twice  Two  is 
Four);  A  tengerazemU  holgy  (1890,  The  Lady 
with  Sea-Eyes).  Of  his  numerous  dramas  King 
Kolomin  (1856),  Manliua  Siniater  (1866), 
George  Ddzaa  (1858),  The  Martyrs  of  Szigetvdr 
(1859),  and  Milton  (1878)  met  with  the  great- 
est favor.  J6kai's  History  of  Hungary  (1884)  is 
held  in  high  repute.  From  1858  till  1881  he  was 
contributor  to  and  editor  of  the  leading  humorous 
weekly,  Uatokoa  (Comet),  at  Budapest;  founded 
the  political  daily  Bon  (Fatherland)  in  1863, 
and  became  editor-in-chief  of  Nemzet  (The  N<y- 
tion)  in  1894. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Hungarian  Academy  in 
1858,  became  a  member  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society 
in  1860,  and  has  been  president  of  the  PetOfl  So- 
ciety since  1878.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
literary  activity  was  celebrated  throughout  Hun- 
gary in  1894,  and  an  Edition  de  luxe  of  his  works 
was  issued.  Invariably  reelected  to  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  until  Janu- 
ary, 1897,  J(5kai  was  then  called  by  Francis 
Joseph  to  the  House  of  Magnates. 

Alert  and  keen  to  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world,  he  reflected  in  his  methods  the  various  lit- 
erary currents  prevailing  in  European  literature. 
Thus  avowedly  a  pupil  of  the  French  Romanti- 
cists, particularly  Victor  Hugo  and  Alexandre 
Dumas,  at  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career, 
he  became  a  strong  champion  of  the  'realistic 
school'  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Vivid  in  fancy,  rich  in  humor, 
absorbing  in  plot,  his  works  are  often  open  to 
criticism  owing  to  the  special  nature  of  bis  gifts; 
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but  bis  writings  present  a  splendid  panorama 
of  tlie  political  and  social  life  of  Hungary,  par- 
ticularly during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  more 
especially  the  period  of  his  country's  regenera- 
tion (1825-48),  the  Revolution,  and  the  epoch  of 
leaction.'  Consult  L.  N£vy,  U.  Jdkai  (Budapest, 
1894)    (in  Hungarian). 

JOKJOKABTA,  jftk'yft-kar'ta.  The  capital 
of  a  native  vassal  State  on  the  island  of  tiava, 
Datch  East  Indies,  pleasantly  situated  a  short 
distance  from  the  southern  coast  260  miles  by 
rail  east-southeast  of  Batavia  (Map:  East  Indies, 
D  6).  It  is  a  regularly  built  and  fortified  town, 
and  the  seat  of  the  native  Sultan,  and  of  the 
Dutch  resident.  Population,  in  1895,  58,299.  In 
the  vicinity  is  a  magnificent  water  palace,  con- 
structed about  1750.  Its  paradise  gardens  and 
beautiful  lakes  with  luxurious  water  chambers 
were  the  resort  of  the  former  Sultans  in  their 
kisure  hours.  It  is  now  in  a  condition  of  decay, 
and  visited  only  by  tourists. 

JOKTAN  (Heb.  Fofc^dn).  According  to  Gen. 
X.  25-30,  son  of  Eber,  a  descendant  of  Shem,  and 
progenitor  of  the  older  Arabian  tribes.  In  the 
tradition  of  the  Arabs  Joktan  is  identified  with 
Kahtan,  the  ancestor  of  the  South  Arabian  clans. 
The  traditions  are  not  thought  to  have  historical 
▼alue. 

JtyiiA,  or  FEZ/LTXF.  Negroes  along  the 
<3ambia  River,  on  the  extreme  west  coast  of 
Africa.  They  belong  to  the  Mande,  Mandingan, 
«r  Ifandenke  linguistic  group.  They  are  true 
negroes,  tall  (67  inches  in  stature),  dolicho- 
'Cephalic,  and  not  at  all  attractive.  Both  sexes 
wear  little  or  no  clothing.  They  are  the  principal 
tribe  in  the  region,  and  have  imposed  their  dia- 
lect upon  other  Mandingan  tribes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  some  locations  they  are  spoken  of  as 
gentle,  frank,  and  honest;  in  others,  they  are  said 
to  be  cruel  and  always  at  war  with  their  neigh- 
bors. In  their  own  country  there  is  neither  law 
nor  government,  nor  any  formality  in  marriage. 
They  do  not  count  beyond  ten.  Consult  MadrolTa, 
Sn  Ctuin^  (Paris,  1895).    See  also  Maitdinoo. 

JCKIiIBA.    A  river  of  Africa.    See  Niqeb. 

JOUBOIS,  zhA'U'bwtt',  Clacdb  Emile  (1813 
— ).  A  French  archteologist,  bom  in  Chaumont- 
«n-Ba8signy,  and  educated  there.  In  1845  he  was 
made  professor  of  history  in  the  Colmar  Lyceum, 
bnt  was  dismissed  four  years  later  on  account 
of  his  political  views,  which  involved  him  in  fur- 
ther trouble  through  the  promulgation  of  them  in 
his  newspaper,  Le  Rdpublicain  du  Rhin,  which 
was  suppressed.  He  was  imprisoned  (1851-53), 
upon  his  release  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  and 
in  1859  was  made  archivist  of  the  Pepartment  of 
Tarn,  where  he  gained  medals  and  honors  for  the 
literary  work  done  in  connection  therewith.  His 
publications  include:  a  translation  of  Chroniques 
de  l'ev4che  <fe  Langres  (1843)  ;  L'hiatoire  de  la 
Title  de  Rethel  (1846)  ;  L'hUtoire  de  la  vUle  de 
Chatimont  (1856);  La  roue  de  fortune  (1857), 
which  is  the  translation  of  the  fourteenth-century 
(tenealofricnl  romance;  La  Haute-Marne  ancicnne 
el  modt-me  (1861)  ;  L'hixtoire  dea  consuls  de  la 
rille  d'Albi  (1865)  ;  Albi  au  moyen  Age  (1871)  ; 
and  P^vnstation  de  I'Albigeois  par  les  compa- 
ynons  de  Stonlluc  (1872). 

JOOJET.  A  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Will 
County,  III..  40  miles  southwest  of  Chicago;  on 
the  Dm  Plaines  River,  and  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan  Canal,   and   on  the   Atchison,   Topeka   and 


Santa  F6,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific, 
the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Elgin,  Joliet  and 
Eastern,  the  Chicago,  L^ke  Shore  and  Eastern, 
and  the  Michigan  Central  railroads  (Map:  Illi- 
nois, D  2).  The  city  has  the  State  penitentiary, 
a  public  library  with  over  15,000  volumes.  Saint 
Joseph's  and  Silver  Cross  hospitals,  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company's  Athenteum,  a  club-house  for 
working  men,  and  Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Mary 
academies.  The  township  high  school,  which  cost 
over  $250,000,  is  a  large  building,  splendidly 
equipped.  Among  the  pleasure  grounds.  Bush 
Park  is  worthy  of  mention.  Industrial  interests 
are  represented  by  the  plants  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 
and  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  which  are 
among  the  largest  steel  concerns  in  the  country; 
also  by  stove  and  boiler  works,  machine-shops, 
agricultural  implement  works,  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories, flour-mills,  breweries,  etc.  Several  of  the 
largest  limestone-quarries  in  the  United  States 
are  found  here.  The  manufacturing  is  largely 
promoted  by  power  from  the  river  and  canal. 
Joliet  is  governed,  under  a  revised  charter  of 
1891,  by  a  mayor  elected  every  two  years,  a  city 
council,  and  administrative  officials  chosen  by 
popular  vote.  The  water-works  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  The  town,  named 
after  the  famous  explorer,  was  settled  about  1831, 
and  was  organized  as  a  city  in  1852.  Population, 
in  1890,  23,264;  in  1900,  29,353. 

JOLIET,  zhdayA',  Charles  (1832—).  A 
French  journalist  and  author.  He  was  bom  at 
Saint  Hippolyte-sur-le-Doubs,  in  the  Department 
of  Doubs,  and  was  educated  at  the  College 
of  Chartres  and  the  Lyceum  of  Versailles.  In 
1854  he  entered  the  civil  service.  He  varied 
his  official  labors  by  dilettante  journalism,  and 
in  1859  published  L'eaprit  de  Diderot.  His 
anagrammatic  pseudonym,  J.  Telio,  became  well 
known,  and  in  1864  he  abandoned  his  official 
position  and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to 
journalism  and  miscellaneous  literature.  His 
early  successes  were  Le  roman  de  deux  jeunea 
mariis  (1866)  and  Mademoiselle  CtUrubin 
(1870).  His  fame  was  enhanced  during  the 
Franco-German  War  (1870-71),  and  subsequently, 
by  his  novels  treating  of  incidents  during  that 
turbulent  period;  among  the  more  importont  of 
these  are:  Lea  romana  patriotiquea  (1871)  ;  Le 
train  dea  maria  (1872);  Trot*  uhlana  (1872); 
and  La  foire  awe  chagrins  (1873).  His  later 
works  include:  Carmagnol  (1876)  ;  La  vipire 
(1880),  a  study  of  a  woman;  Le  crime  du  pont 
de  Chatou  (1882)  ;  Le  midecin  dea  damea{l865)  ; 
and  Violette  (1890),  portraying  the  miseries  and 
splendors  of  an  actress. 

JOLIET,  Louis  (1645-1700).  An  explorer  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  He  was  a  Canadian  by 
birth,  and  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  in  the 
Jesuits'  College  at  Quebec.  His  inclination  drew 
him  toward  the  woods,  and  he  soon  became  known 
as  a  voyageur.  In  1669  he  went  with  a  party  to 
search  for  copper  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  to  discover  a  more  direct  route  from  the  up- 
per lakes  to  Montreal.  He  penetrated  as  fnr  west 
as  Sault  Saintc  Marie.  In  1072  Joliet  was 
selected  by  Frontcnac,  then  newly  appointed 
Governor  of  Canada,  to  explore  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  was  supposed  to  empty  into 
tlie  'Sea'  of  California.  In  December  ho  reached 
Mackinaw,  where  he  found  Pftre  Marquette (q. v.) 
and  remained  during  the  winter.    The  vnynjjc  of 
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exploration  was  continued  in  the  following  May. 
Seven  men  in  two  birch-bark  canoes  ascended  the 
Fox  River,  crossed  the  portage  to  the  Wisconsin, 
and  sailing  down  that  stream,  on  June  17th 
entered  the  Mississippi,  which  they  descended 
as  far  as  the  Arkansas  Biver.  Satisfied  that 
the  Iklississippi  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  not  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  returned  to 
Quebec  by  way  of  the  Illinois  River  and  Lake 
Michigan.  Joliet's  canoe  had  been  overset  in  the 
La  Chine  rapids,  and  all  his  maps  and  papers 
lost,  but  from  memory  he  drew  a  map  of  the 
discoveries  he  had  made,  of  which  a  facsimile  is 
given  in  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Oritical  History, 
iv.  208,  210.  He  was  presented  with  the  island 
of  Anticosti,  and  built  a  fort  there.  In  1693  he 
was  appointed  royal  hydrographer,  and  in  1697 
was  granted  the  seigniory  of  Joliet,  south  of 
Quebec,  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendants.  Consult:  Shea,  Discovery  and  Em- 
ploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (New  York, 
1852)  ;  Farkman,  La  Salle,  or  the  Discovery  of 
the  Oreat  West  (Boston,  1879),  for  a  considera- 
tion of  the  disputed  honor  of  the  first  discovery 
of  the  Mississippi ;  Winsor,  Cartier  to  Frontenao 
(Boston,  1894). 

JOLIETTE,  zh6-ly6t'.  The  capital  of  Joliette 
County,  Quebec,  on  L'Assomption  River,  42  miles 
northeast  of  Montreal  (Map:  Quebec,  C  4).  A 
railway  of  12  miles  connects  it  with  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  and  it  is  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. It  has  a  grist  and  saw  mills,  a  large  foun- 
dry, tannery,  hospital,  a  college  and  mechanics' 
institute.  It  has  a  weekly  market,  and  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  agricultural  products  and  in 
timber,  and  has  quarries  of  limestone.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  3372;  in  1901,  4220. 

30LI3H,  yd-l§n',  Johan  Kbistoffeb  (1818- 
84).  A  Swedish  dramatist,  whose  place  of  birth 
is  unknown.  From  1845  to  1868  he  was  an 
actor  in  the  Stockholm  Theatre,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  time  was  reader  and  director 
of  the  dramatic  school.  He  adapted  and  trans- 
lated a  number  of  plays,  besides  writing  several 
himself,  such  as  the  dramas  ilaster  Smith 
(1847),  Bamhusbarnen  (1849),  and  Mjolnar- 
froken  ( 1865),  and  the  comedies  En  man  af  vcrld 
och  en  man  af  verde  (1846),  Min  hustru  vil  ha 
roligt  (1868),  and  SmalandsPetter  (1883), noted 
for  their  wit,  vivacity,  and  clever  stagecraft. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  some  novels  and 
sketches,  and  a  prize  poem  ( 1845) .  His  complete 
works  were  published  in  two  series,  the  first  in 
1872-81,  and  the  second  from  1882. 

JOLLIVET,  zhd'14'vft',  Piebre  Jules  (1803- 
71).  A  French  historical  painter.  He  was  bom 
in  Paris,  June  27,  1803,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Gros 
and  Dejuine.  After  spending  some  time  in 
Madrid,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1831  ex- 
hibited genre  pictures  relating  to  Spanish  history. 
In  1835  he  gained  the  medal  of  the  first  class. 
His  principal  works  are:  "Louis  VIII.  Taking  the 
Oriflamme  at  Saint-Denis;"  "Lara,"  in  the  Lux- 
embourg; "Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  in  the 
Museiun  of  Rouen ;  "The  Installation  of  the  Mag- 
istrates in  1849."  .■Vmong  other  paint  in<is  are 
"Art  in  the  Time  of  Pericles,"  "The  Jewels  of 
Cornelia."  He  died  in  Paris,  September  17, 
1871. 

JOLLY,  y&ll6,  Fbeedbich  (1844-1904).  A 
German  physician,  born  at  Heidelberg,  son  of 
Philipp  von  Jolly    (q.v.).     He  studied  at  Mu- 


nich and  GSttingen.  In  1871  he  became  pri- 
vat-dooent  at  WUrzburg,  and  in  1873  he  went 
to  Strassburg  to  accept  a  position  as  professor 
of  psychiatry  and  director  of  the  psychiatrical 
clinic,  and  remained  there  until  the  fall  of 
1890,  when  he  accepted  a  similar  position  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Among  his  publications 
are:  Bericht  Uber  die  Jrrenabteilung  des  Julius- 
spitats  (1873);  Vntersuchungen  ■fiber  den  elck- 
irischen  Leitungatoiderstand  des  menschlichen 
Korpcrs  (1884) ;  and  t7e6er  Irrtum  und  Irrsinn 
(1893).  For  several  years  after  1890  he  was 
editor  of  the  Archiv  fUr  Psychiatrie  und  A'ercere- 
krankheiten. 

JOLLY,  Jduus  ( 1840— ) .  A  German  philolo- 
gist and  Sanskrit  scholar,  bom  at  Heidelberg, 
and  educated  at  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Leipzig.  In 
1872  be  became  docent,  and,  five  years  latet^ 
professor  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology, 
in  the  University  of  WUrzburg.  He  traveled  two- 
years  (1882-83)  in  India.  The  most  important 
of  his  works  are :  Ein  Kapitel  vergleichender  Syn- 
tax (1872);  Gcschichte  des  Infinitivs  im  Indo- 
germanischen  (1873)  ;  The  Institutes  of  Vishn» 
(1880;  vol.  vii.  of  Sacred  Books  of  the  East)  ; 
Tagore  La\o  Lectures  (1885)  ;  Minor  Law  Books 
( 1889;  vol.  xxxiii.  of  Sacred  Books  of  the  East) ; 
Recht  und  Sitte  (1896);  Jndische  Medisin 
(1901). 

JOLLY,  Phiupp  von  (1809-84).  A  German 
physicist.  He  was  bom  at  Mannheim,  and 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Vienna,, 
and  Berlin.  He  became  connected  with  the- 
University  of  Heidelberg  in  1834,  as  privat- 
docent,  and  in  1839  was  appointed  professor, 
serving  until  1854,  when  be  was  called  to  the 
University  of  Munich.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
many  pieces  of  useful  physical  apparatus,  which, 
originally  designed  for  his  researches,  soon 
found  a  more  general  application.  Among  these 
are  the  air  ihermometiBr,  the  Jolly  or  spring 
balance  for  specific-gravity  determinations,  the 
copper  eudiometer,  and  the  mercury  air-pump. 
He  also  studied  various  osmotic  phenomena,  the 
expansion  of  gases,  and  the  mass  and  density  of 
the  earth.  He  was  the  author  of:  Anleitung  zur 
Differential-  und  Integralrechnung  (1846);  Die 
Principien  der  Mechanik  (1852)  ;  and  Die  Physik 
der  Molekularkrafte  (1857).  A  biography  by 
Bohm  was  published  at  Munich  in  1886. 

JOLLY  BALAKCE.  A  piece  of  physical  ap- 
paratus used  in  determining  the  specific  gravity 
of  small  objects,  especially  minerals.  It  con- 
sists of  a  vertical  standard  from  the  upper  end 
of  which  is  suspended  a  spiral  spring  of  fine 
wire.  To  the  lower  end  of  this  spring  are  at- 
tached small  pans,  in  each  of  which  consecu- 
tively is  placed  the  object  whose  specific  gravity 
is  to"  be  determined.  A  scale — usually  a  mirror 
on  which  equal  divisions  are  etched — is  placed  be- 
hind the  spring,  and  the  position  of  some  fixed 
point,  such  as  a  bead,  is  noted  on  the  scale. 
The  object  is  then  placed  in  the  upper  pan,  and 
the  spring  being  extended,  the  fixed  point  will 
be  opposite  some  lower  division  on  the  scale.  The 
amount  that  the  spring  is  extended  is  noted,  and 
after  removing  the  object  weights  enough  to  pro- 
duce an  equal  extension  are  put  in  its  place.  The 
object  is  then  placed  in  the  lower  pan,  which  is 
immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  as  the  buoy- 
ant effort  of  the  latter  acts  on  the  object  the 
amount  the  spring  is  extended  is  diminished  and 
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the  fixed  point  will  be  opposite  some  higher  divi- 
sion on  the  scale,  which,  of  course,  is  noted. 
Weights  are  then  added  to  stretch  the  spring 
the  same  amount.  The  difference  between  the 
weights  required  to  stretch  the 
spring  from  its  zero  point  to 
where  it  rests  when  the  body  is 
weighed  in  the  air,  and  the 
amount  required  to  bring  it  to 
the  position  it  assumes  when 
the  pan  and  body  are  in  the 
water,  divided  into  the  total 
weight,  gives  the  specific  grav- 
ity. 

The  usual  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus  is  to  have  two  pans, 
the  lower  of  which  is  kept  sub- 
merged in  the  water  so  that 
the  conditions  remain  constant 
whether  the  body  is  placed  in 
the  upper  or  lower  pan.  The 
etched  mirror  usually  employed 
forms  an  admirable  scale,  inas- 
much as  it  enables  the  observer 
to  avoid  parallax  and  deter- 
mine accurately  the  position  of 
the  fixed  point,  as  when  the 
bead  or  other  point  on  the 
spring  is  seen  with  the  eye,  re- 
flected together  in  the  mirror, 
it  implies  that  the  eye,  the  fixed 
point,  and  the  scale  division  are 
all  in  a  straight  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  of  the 
mirror.  In  an  accurate  deter- 
mination correction  should  be 
made  for  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  as  explained  under 
SpEcmc  Gbavitt,  and  the  wire 
which  carries  the  lower  pan 
should  be  as  fine  as  possible  to 
eliminate  the  effects  of  capil- 
larity between  the  water  and 
the  wire. 
rou,T  B4i.Ai.ct         ^g    j^„y    balance    is    used 

mostly  for  rapid  determination  of  specific  gravity 
of  such  objects  as  mineralogical  specimens,  and 
does  not  admit  of  as  great  precision  as  an  analyt- 
ical balance  arranged  for  specific-gravity  deter- 
minations. The  spring  must  be  suited -to  the 
weights  of  the  objects  which  are  to  be  used,  so 
that  the  extensions  will  not  be  produced  over  too 
long  or  too  short  a  range  of  scale.  In  the  latter 
case  a  small  error  of  observation  will  seriously 
affect  the  result.    See  Specific  Gravity. 

JOIXY-BOAT  {jolly,  from  Dan.  jolle,  Swed. 
julle,  Dutch  jol,  Eng.  yaicl  +  boat).  A  small 
boat  similar  to  a  working  dingy  (see  Boat), 
but  generally  smaller  and  broader.  It  is  of  cut- 
ter model,  with  a  square  stem,  and  usually 
clinker-built.  The  term  is  now  little  used,  but 
a  boat  of  this  character  is  nearly  always  carried 
by  merchant  vessels. 

JOIiOF.    See  Yolof. 

JOirr,  zhftHfe',  Hiarai  (1839—).  A  French 
philosopher.  He  was  bom  at  Auxerre;  studied 
at  the  Ecole  Normale  Supferieure;  and  taught  at 
Douai  until  1871,  and  then  at  Dijon,  where  he 
was  made  dean  in  1878.  He  was  assistant  at 
the  Sorbonne.  (1881-83),  and  taught  for  a  year 
(1886-87)  at  the  College  de  France.  After  the 
luppression  of  his  chair  there  he  returned  to 


Dijon.  His  works  include:  Psychologie  cotn- 
parie  (1877)  ;  Psychologie  des  grandes  homnies 
(1883) ;  Le  crime  (1888)  ;  La  France  criminello 
(1889)  ;  La  morale  (1830)  ;  Socialiame  chritien 
(1892);  and  Malebranche    (1901). 

JOHABD,  zhA'mttr',  Edme  Francois  (1777- 
1S62).  A  French  Egyptologist,  born  at  Ver- 
sailles. He  studied  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
and  accompanied  the  French  army  to  Egypt  in 
1798  as  a  member  of  the  scientific  commission. 
Returning  in  1802,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  commission,  and  in  this  capacity  he  edit- 
ed the  great  Description  de  I'Egypte,  contributing 
many  essays,  which  were  later  published  sepa- 
rately, and  directing  the  printmg  for  twenty 
years.  In  1821  he  took  part  in  founding  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  and  in  1828  he  be- 
came conservateur  administrateur  in  the  Royal 
Library.  He  suggested  to  Mehemet  Ali  to  send 
a  number  of  young  Egyptians  to  be  educated  in 
Paris  under  his  direction,  thus  forming  the  so- 
called  Institut  des  Egyptiens.  The  next  Viceroy 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Bey.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works:  Voyage  d  I'Oasis  de  Syouah 
(1823)  ;  Remarques  aur  lea  rapports  de  I'Ethiopie 
et  I'Egypte  (1822). 

JOMUTI,  zh6'm6'ny,  Henbi,  Baron  (1779- 
1869).  A  French  general  and  writer  on  military 
topics.  He  was  bom  at  Payeme,  in  the  Canton 
of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  and  began  his  military 
career  in  a  Swiss  regiment  in  the  French  service, 
becoming  secretary  of  the  Department  of  War 
under  'Massina  in  1799.  He  left  the  army  in 
1801,  and  in  1805  began  the  publication  of  his 
Traiti  des  grandes  opfrationa  militairea,  and  in 
the  same  year  entered  the  French  Army,  becoming 
chief  of  staff  to  Marshal  Ney.  Hp  was  present 
at  Ulm  (1805)  and  at  Jena  (1806),  participated 
in  the  Prussian  campaign  of  1807,  and  was  sent 
to  Spain  in  the  following  year  as  chief  of  staff 
to  Marshal  Ney.  He  served  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign of  1812  under  Berth  ier,  and  did  good  ser- 
vice during  the  retreat.  In  1813  he  helped  win 
the  battle  of  Bautzen;  but,  offended  at  the  treat- 
ment which  he  received  from  Napoleon,  he  passed 
over  to  the  Allies  and  entered  the  service  of  Alex- 
ander of  Russia.  He  refused,  however,  to  fight 
against  France  or  to  divulge  the  military  plans  of 
Napoleon,  which  were  well  known  to  him.  In  1828 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  military  operations 
at  Varna,  and  in  1855  settled  at  Brussels.  Jo- 
mini  was  a  magnificent  tactician  and  strategist, 
on  the  field  as  well  as  in  council.  Besides  the 
work  already  mentioned,  his  Histoire  critique  et 
militaire  des  oampagnes  de  la  RH>olution  ( Paris, 
1820-24),  his  Vie  politique  et  militaire  de  A'o- 
poldon  (Paris,  1827),  and  his  Tableau  analytique 
des  principaks  comhinaisons  de  la  guerre  (Saint 
Petersburg,  1830)  are  of  great  value  to  the  mili- 
tary student.  Consult  Lecomte,  Le  giniral  Jomini 
(3d  ed.,  Lausanne,  1888). 

JOMHELLI,  y6-m«11«,  NicoLd  (1714-74).  A 
famous  Neapolitan  composer,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  masters  of  his  time.  He  was  bom  at 
Aversa,  near  Naples,  and  was  educated  under 
Canon  Mozzillo,  Durante,  Feo,  Leo,  Prato,  and 
Mancini.  Previous  to  his  appointment  as  kapell- 
meister to  the  Duke  of  Wilrttembcrg,  in  1754.  his 
music  had  been  marked  by  every  characteristic 
of  his  national  school,  end  as  such  was  very  popu- 
lar with  his  countrymen;  but  the  influence  of 
German  ideals  during  his  stay  in  that  country 
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had  so  thoroughly  entered  into  his  work  that, 
notwithstanding  its  increased  richness  and  power 
in  orchestration,  it  was  no  longer  acceptable  to 
his  own  Naples,  and  this  neglect  is  said 
to  have  hastened  his  death.  His  first  serious 
opera  was  Odoardo  (1738),  and  although  Merope 

(1747)  was  the  most  popular,  his  best  were  Ar- 
tnida  (1770)  nnd  I figenia  in  Aulide  (1773).  Of 
his  sacred  compositions,  the  oratorio  La  Passione 

(1748)  is  the  most  important.  In  1749  he  was 
chapelmaster  of  Saint  Peter's,  and  the  period  of 
his  activity  there  marks  the  zenith  of  his  power 
as  a  Church  composer,  although  by  many  his 
Miserere  is  considered  his  master  work.  His 
known  compositions  are  forty  operas,  five  can- 
tatas, four  oratorios,  and  thirty-four  Church  com- 
positions.   His  death  occurred  at  Naples. 

JiVNAH  (Heb.  TOnAh,  dove).  A  Hebrew 
prophet.  According  to  II.  Kings  xiv.  25,  he  was 
the  son  of  Amittai,  a  native  of  Gath-hepher,  in 
Zebulon,  and  prophesied  during  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  King  of  Israel  (B.C.  782-741).  The 
subject  of  his  prophecy  was  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  the  Syrian  oppression.  (See  Jehoa- 
BAZ;  Jeboboam  II.)  These  prophecies  must 
have  been  delivered  early  in  Jeroboam's  reign. 
The  fifth  book  of  the  minor  prophets  is  ascri^d 
to  Jonah,  but  there  are  serious  objections  to  as- 
signing a  preSzilic  date  to  this  production.  (See 
Jonah,  Book  of.)  Isa.  xv.-xvi.  12  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Jonah,  but  the  view  is  improbable 
and  cannot  be  proved. 

70NAH,  Book  of.  The  fifth  book  of  the  mi- 
nor prophets.  In  the  superscription  the  author- 
ship of  the  book  is  ascribed  to  Jonah,  the  son 
of  Amittai.  Considerations  of  language  and 
style,  however,  the  general  thought  and  point 
of  view,  and  particularly  the  psalm  in  chapter 
ii.,  which  closely  resembles  other  psalms  of  late 
date,  make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  book 
was  written  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II. 
It  can  hardly  date  before  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
and  the  psalm  in  chapter  ii.  may  be  much  later. 
The  book  consists  of  two  sections:  (1)  The  epi- 
sode of  Jonah  and  the  fish  (chs.  i.,  ii.)  ;  (2)  Uie 
account  of  the  repentance  of  Nineveh,  Jonah's 
chagrin  at  finding  his  prophecies  unfulfilled,  and 
the  divine  rebuke  in  consequence  (chs.  iii.,  iv.). 
Chapter  i.  begins  with  God's  command  to  Jonah 
to  go  to  Nineveh  and  proclaim  its  destruction. 
Jonah  attempts  to  evade  the  duty,  and  takes  pas- 
sage on  a  ship  going  to  Tarshish.  A  great  storm 
arises  on  the  voyage,  interpreted  by  the  sailors 
as  a  sign  of  divine  displeasure.  Jonah  is  choseh 
by  lot  as  the  guilty  one,  confesses,  and  is  cast 
into  the  sea  and  swallowed  by  a  great  fish.  After 
three  days  he  is  cast  forth  alive  on  the  shore. 
Chapter  ii.  is  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  for  this 
deliverance.  In  chapter  iii.  Jonah  obeys  the  di- 
vine command  and  preaches  at  Nineveh.  In 
consequence  the  people  of  the  city,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  King,  repent  and  observe  a  fast  in 
sign  of  contrition.  God  then  changes  His  pur- 
pose, and  Jonah  in  consequence  is  greatly  dis- 
pleased. God  rebukes  him  in  an  emblematic  way 
by  means  of  a  gourd  which  He  causes  to  grow 
and  furnish  shade  to  Jonah  against  the  heat  of 
the  sun  for  one  day.  When  the  gourd  perishes 
Jonah  is  in  despair  because  of  the  discomfort  he 
experiences.  Thereupon  the  lesson  is  made  clear 
that  if  he  experiences  such  deep  regret  for  a 
mere  gourd,  which,  moreover,  he  had  no  share 


in  producing,  God  may  have  pity  on  a  city  like 
Nineveh,  containing  such  a  vast  population,  many 
of  them  innocent  and  all  God's  creatures. 

Certain  modem  scholars  think  that  the  Book 
of  Jonah  is  to  be  classed  with  the  homiletic  lit- 
erature of  the  Jews,  along  with  such  books  as 
Tobit  and  Susannah,  which  contain  a  narrative 
told  for  religious  edification  and  in  illustration 
of  religious  doctrines.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  book  emanates  from  those  Jewish  circles 
which  did  not  altogether  sympathize  with  the  ex- 
clusive conceptions  developed  by  the  doctrine  of 
Israel's  election,  which,  besides  bringing  about 
a  total  separation  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  'na- 
tions,' placed  the  latter  in  the  light  of  wicked 
people,  merely  because  they  were  not  Israelites. 
The  Book  of  Jonah  protests  against  this  view, 
and  teaches  by  means  of  a  story  of  a  prophet 
sent  against  Assyria,  a  heathen  nation,  that  even 
such  an  embodiment  of  wickedness  as  Assyria 
(according  to  the  views  of  the  pious  Yahwists) 
could  obtain  the  favor  of  God.  The  prophet  him- 
self is  held  up  in  the  light  of  one  who  was  more 
concerned  with  maintaining  his  prestige  than 
to  have  his  lessons  followed.  He  urges  upon 
God  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  despite  the  re- 
pentance shown  by  the  latter.  It  is  also  the  aim 
of  the  author,  incidental  to  his  main  purpose,  to 
hold  the  prophets  up  to  ridicule,  by  representing 
Jonah,  the  servant  of  God,  as  the  one  really  dis- 
obedient to  divine  command.  He  is  the  one  held 
responsible  for  the  terrific  storm  which  expresses 
the  divine  displeasure,  as  he  is  the  one  who  needs 
the  lesson  of  chapter  iv.  Tliat  the  book  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  canon  is  explained  by  the  sym- 
bolical interpretation  to  which  it  easily  lent  it- 
self. Jonah  as  the  'dove' — ^the  favorite  bird  of 
sacrifice — symbolized  Israel  (cf.  Ps.  Ixviii.  13). 
Nineveh  was  a  disguise  for  Jerusalem,  and  the 
lesson  of  the  city's  repentance  was  intended  for 
the  Jews.  In  this  way  an  interpretation  for  the 
book  grew  up  which  obscured  its  real  and  original 
purport. 

Concerning  the  historicity  of  the  book  opin- 
ions have  varied  widely.  But  whatever  opinion 
may  be  held  on  this  point,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  its  main  purpose  and  aim  was  di- 
dactic. There  is  an  old  story  of  a  man  swal- 
lowed by  a  fish  which  appears  in  numerous  forms 
among  ancient  nations — as,  e.g.  Bel  and  the 
dragon,  Marduk  and  Tiamat.  A  story  of  a  re- 
markable sea  monster  also  appears  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  port  of  Joppa, 

Consult  the  general  commentaries  on  the 
minor  prophets  (q.v.)  ;  Simpson,  The  Jonah 
Legend  (London,  1899);  Cheyne,  "Jonah:  A 
Study  in  Jewish  Folk-Lore  and  Beligion,"  in  the 
Theological  Review  ( 1877 ) ;  Kalisch,  Bihle 
Studies,  vol.  ii.(  London,  1877-78)  ;  Wright,  Bt5H- 
cal  Essays  (London,  1886). 

JTONAH-CSAB.  The  name  in  southern  Mas- 
sachusetts of  a  crab  {Cancer  borealis)  differing 
from  the  common  rock-crab  (q.v.)  in  being  heav- 
ier, more  massive,  and  in  living  at  low  water 
on  exposed  and  rocky  shores,  being  by  its  strong- 
er, more  solid  shell  better  calculated  to  with- 
stand the  action  of  the  waves;  it  also  occurs  as 
far  down  as  10  fathoms.  It  is  supplied  to  the 
Newport  markets  in  small  quantities  during  the 
summer  season,  being  considered  by  many  as 
preferable  to  the  blue  or  lady  crab  (q.v.). 
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JONAS,  Hd-nas',  Alberto  (1868—).  A  Span- 
i«li  pianoforte  virtuoso,  born  in  Madrid.  He  was 
appointed  director  of  the  pianoforte  department 
in  the  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1894,  and  became  president  of  the 
school  in  1900.  Previous  to  this  appointment 
he  bad  made  successful  tours  of  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  Russia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States,  during  which  he  won  for 
himself  a  leading  position  among  the  concert 
l)ianists  of  the  world.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Olave 
4ind  Mendizabal,  and  also  of  the  Madrid  Conser- 
vatory. In  1880  he  entered  the  Brussels  Conser- 
-vatoiy,  where  he  studied  under  Clevaert,  whose 
work  on  instrumentation  he  subsequently  trans- 
lated into  Spanish.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had 
won  the  first  prize  for  piano-playing,  and  two 
first  prizes  in  harmony  and  theory.  Four  years 
after  his  entry  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory  he 
went  to  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  enjoyed  a  few 
months'  instruction  under  Rubinstein.  Although 
his  first  appearance  as  a  concert  pianist  had  oc- 
curred in  Brussels  in  1880,  his  real  d£but  as  a 
virtuoso  was  in  1891  at  Berlin.  His  compositions 
are  comparatively  few,  and  consist  principally  of 
the  smaller  forms. 

JONAS,  y^nis,  Justus  (1493-1555).  A  Ger- 
man theologian  and  reformer  (originally  Jobbt 
Koch  ) ,  bom  at  Nordhausen,  Saxony.  He  studied 
at  Erfurt,  became  professor  of  law,  and  in  1521 
professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  where  he 
had  studied  for  a  time  about  1510.  He  was 
pastor  at  Halle  in  1541-46,  Court  preacher  at 
Coburg  in  1551,  pastor  at  Ratisbon  in  1562,  and 
in  the  following  year  became  superintendent  at 
Eisfeld.  He  was  an  intimate  fnend  of  Luther, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Diets  of  Worms  and 
Augsburg,  and  assisted  in  his  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  By  his  preaching  and  his  trans- 
lation into  German  of  the  Latin  writings  of 
Melanchthon  and  Luther,  beginning  with  the 
theses  of  the  latter,  he  did  much  to  promote  the 
Reformation.  Consult  Pressel,  Justus  Jonas 
(Elberfeld,  1862). 

JON'ATHAN  (Heb.  YeMndthin,  Yahweh 
gives).  Eldest  son  of  King  Saul  and  friend  of 
David.  He  was  a  valiant  warrior,  smote  a  gar- 
rison of  the  Philistines  at  Geba  (I.  Sam.  xiii.  3), 
and  a  little  later,  assisted  by  his  armor-bearer 
alone,  attacked  a  Philistine  garrison  and  threw 
the  enemy  into  confusion  (ib.  xiv.  1-18).  Saul 
thereupon  brought  up  his  forces  and  completed 
the  rout  (verses  19-23).  In  connection  with 
this  victory  it  is  related  that  Jonathan,  ignorant 
of  a  prohibition  issued  by  his  father  not  to  par- 
take of  food  until  evening,  ate  some  wild  honey, 
and  as  a  consequence,  but  for  the  interference  of 
the  people,  who  ransomed  their  hero,  would  have 
been  killed  (verses  24-46).  The  fast,  for  such 
it  appears  to  have  been,  was  probably  ordained 
by  Saul  as  a  means  of  securing  the  assistance 
and  favor  of  Yahweh  in  the  fight.  Noteworthy 
as  .Tonathnn's  achievements  in  war  were,  his  fame 
rests  upon  the  friendship  between  him  and  David. 
This,  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  attractive 
narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  related  in 
I.  Sam.  xviii.-ix.,  is  believed  by  scholars  to  be 
based  on  facts.  Jonathan,  together  with  his 
father  and  two  of  his  brothers,  fell  at  Mount 
Silboa  in  a  battle  against  the  Philistines  (I. 
Sam.  xxxi.  2-6). 

JONATHAN.  The  Asmonean,  brother  of 
Judas  Maccabseus  (q.r.).    On  the  death  of  Judas 


in  battle  against  the  Syrians  (  b.c.  161 ) ,  the  lead- 
ership of  the  struggle  for  national  independence 
devolved  upon  Jonathan.'  The  odds  against  him 
seemed  at  first  overwhelming.  The  discontented 
elements  of  the  population  abetted  by  the  Syri- 
ans and  the  renegade  high  priest  Alcimus,  a  pup- 
pet of  the  Syrians,  attempted  to  crush  out  the 
patriotic  party.  For  some  time  Jonathan  main- 
tained himself  in  the  regions  east  of  the  Jordan. 
At  length,  after  the  death  of  Alcimus  (May,  B.C. 
160),  Bacchides,  the  Syrian  governor,  having 
fortified  and  garrisoned  a  number  of  towns  in 
Judea  returned  to  Syria.  This  was  Jonathan's 
opportunity.  In  a  quiet  way  he  managed  to  in- 
crease his  influence  and  mcH-e  thoroughly  organize 
his  party,  with  the  result  that  after  two  years 
the  pro-Syrian  party  became  alarmed  and  sent 
to  AJitioch  for  assistance.  Bacchides  returned, 
but  found  Jonathan  so  strong  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  recognize  him,  and  determined  to  make 
peace  with  him.  Jonathan  took  up  his  residence 
at  Michmash,  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
and  for  five  years  so  guided  the  affairs  of  the 
patriots  that,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
the  council  at  Jerusalem  and  the  Syrian  garri- 
sons in  the  coimtry,  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
mass  of  the  population  under  his  leadership. 
The  wars  of  contestants  for  the  throne  of  Syria 
proved  advantageous  te  the  patriots.  Demetrius 
I.  was  opposed  by  the  preteuder  to  the  throne, 
Alexander  Balas.  Each  of  the  rivals  courted 
Jonathan's  assistance,  making  him  liberal  offers 
both  for  himself  and  his  country.  Jonathan,  see- 
ing that  Alexander  was  destined  to  win,  accepted 
the  insignia  of  princely  rank  sent  him  and  es> 
poused  his  cause.  In  the  same  year  (b.o.  163) 
he  assumed  the  duties  of  high  priest,  which  office 
had  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Alcimus. 
Alexander,  aided  by  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  was  vic- 
torious, and  at  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  to 
Cleopatra,  Ptolemy's  daughter,  Jcmathan  was  an 
hraiored  guest  and  was  publicly  confirmed  in  his 
rank  and  privileges.  He  was  recognized  as  the 
military,  civil,  and  religious  head  of  Judea,  sub- 
ject to  the  overlordship  of  Syria.  This  remark- 
able success  was  due  to  Jonathan's  political 
shrewdness  as  much  as  to  his  military  abilities. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Syrian  politics 
were  again  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  Deme- 
trius II.  as  a  rival  of  Alexander  Balas.  De- 
metrius was  assisted  by  Ptolemy,  and  won  the 
day;  but  Jonathan  was  strong  enough  not  only 
to  repel  an  attempted  invasion  of  Judea,  but  to 
gain  important  military  successes  in  the  old 
Philistine  territory.  He  even  advanced  a  step 
farther,  and  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of  Jerusa- 
lem, occupied  by  the  Syrian  garrison,  the  symbol 
of  Syrian  sovereignty.  Jonathan's  aim  was  now 
evidently  complete  independence  of  Syria.  De- 
metrius heard  of  this,  and  summoned  Jonathan 
before  him.  Jonathan  obeyed  the  summons  with- 
out raising  the  siege.  The  result  of  his  interview 
with  Demetrius  was  that  a  considerable  tract  of 
territory  was  added  to  Judea's  domain,  the  taxes 
were  materially  reduced,  and  Jonathan  was  con- 
firmed in  his  various  offices.  The  Syrian  garri- 
son, however,  remained  in  Jerusalem.  Soon  after 
this  Demetrius,  who  was  unpopular,  was  forced 
to  meet  a  rebellion  headed  by  a  certain  Trypho, 
who  claimed  to  be  espousing  the  cause  of  An- 
tiochus,  son  of  Alexander  Balas.  Though  Jona- 
than assisted  Demetrius  in  suppressing  the  revolt 
in  Antioch,  the  King  failed  to  show  any  grati- 
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tude,  and  in  the  civil  war  that  followed  the  Jews 
favored  Trypho.  Jonathan  now  engaged  in  many 
active  and  successful  campaigns  against  the  forces 
of  Demetrius,  conquered  much  adjacent  territory 
to  the  east  and  south,  fortified  Joppa,  and  finally 
renewed  his  efforts  to  reduce  the  iSyrian  garrison 
in  the  strong  fortress  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  now 
a  powerful  prince  with  a  well-disciplined  army 
of  over  40,000  men,  and  Trypho  saw  Uiat  he  must 
be  crushed  if  his  own  ambitious  designs  were  to 
succeed.  He  entrapped  Jonathan  by  artful  means, 
and  at  first  held  him  for  a  ransom,  but  after  the 
ransom  was  paid  foully  murdered  him  (  b.c.  143 ) . 
Jonathan  was  eminently  the  politician  of  the 
three  brothers  whose  careers  were  so  glorious. 
His  administration  of  eighteen  j'ears  was  a  con- 
spicuous success.  It  was  comparatively  easy  for 
his  brother  Simon,  who  succeeded  him,  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  Jonathan's  policy,  and  secure,  in 
the  following  year  (b.o.  142),  complete  inde- 
pendence for  the  Jews. 

JONATHAN  BEN  TTZZIEL,  iiz-zl'«l  or 
tiz'zI-Sl.  A  Jewish  scholar,  disciple  of  Hillel 
( q.v. ) ,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Christ.  He  is 
the  traditional  author  of  the  Targum,  or  Aramaic 
translation  of  the  prophets,  but  proof  of  his 
authorship  is  entirely  lacking;  the  Targum 
Pseudo-Jonathan  also  formerly  passed  as  his 
work.  No  details  of  Jonathan's  life  are  known. 
See  Tarouk. 

JONATHAN  OLDSTYIiE.  See  Oldsttu:, 
Jonathan. 

JONATHAN  WILD,  The  Histobt  of.  A 
novel  by  Fielding  (1743),  in  which  the  fictitious 
adventures  of  a  real  person  are  narrated.  Wild 
was  a  notorious  villain,  who  was  executed  at 
Tyburn  for  burglary  in  1725,  after  having,  as  a 
detective,  brought  a  large  number  of  malefactors 
to  the  gallows. 

JONCI^BES,  zhON'svAr',  F£lix  Ludoeb 
(calle<l  ViCTOBiN  OE)  (1839-1903).  A  French 
composer,  bom  in  Paris.  He  studied  harmony  at 
the  Conservatory  under  Edward  and  counterpoint 
and  fugue  with  Lebome.  His  admiration  for 
Wagner  made  him  quarrel  with  Lebome,  and  he 
left  his  classes.  In  1871  he  became  critic  on  La 
Liherti.  One  of  his  earlier  works  was  the  inci- 
dental music  for  Hamlet  (1864).  Bardanapale 
(1867)  ;  and  Le  dernier  jour  de  PompH  (1869) 
were  criticised  for  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  man- 
agement of  voice  and  orchestra;  but  Dimitri 
(1876)  was  a  great  success,  and  despite  the  fail- 
ure of  La  reine  Berthe  (1878),  Le  chevalier  Jean 
(1885)  was  well  received.  His  other  works  in- 
clude the  opera  Lancelot,  the  Overture  de  concert 
(1860),  Fantaisie  marche  (1861),  a  concert  for 
violin  (1869),  Symphonic  romantique.  La  mer 
(1881),  a  choral  symphony,  and  other  instru- 
mental music. 

JONCKBLOET,  ydpk'blSBt,  Wn.LEM  Jozef 
Andries  (1817-85).  A  Dutch  critic  and  histo- 
rian of  literature,  bom  at  The  Hague.  In  the 
University  of  Leyden  he  studied  medicine,  then 
jurisprudence,  and  finally  literature.  He  was 
professor  at  the  Athentpum  of  Deventer  (1847), 
and  at  the  University  of  Groningen  (1854).  In 
1864  he  was  elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  the 
States-General,  but  in  1877  returned  to  literary 
work,  as  professor  of  th(  literature  of  the  Nether- 
lands at  Leyden.  He  edited  many  mediieval 
works,  both  Dutch  and  French,  but  his  more  im- 
portant publications  are:  Ocschiedenis  der  mid- 


dennederlandsehc  dichtkunat  (1851-54);  Etud* 
sur  le  roman  de  Kenart  ( 1863)  ;  and  Ocschiedenis 
der  X ederlandsche  Ie((erA:und«( last  edition  1890). 

JONCTIJS,  or  JONCTYS,  yOijk'tls,  Daniel 
( 1600- r) .  A  Dutch  poet,  bora  at  Dort.  He  stud- 
ied medicine,  and  began  to  practice  at  Dort; 
but  tlie  theological  party  caused  him  to  leave  the 
city  on  account  of  a  satirical  poem,  De  Beden- 
daagache  Venus  en  Minerva  (1643),  directed 
against  them.  He  afterwards  became  a  judge  at 
Rotterdam.  His  Rozelyns  Oogjes  ontleed  (1620- 
23) ,  a  series  of  love  poems,  was  at  one  time  much 
admired. 

JONES,  Ai.exa:«deb  (c.1802-63).  An  Ameri- 
can inventor,  journalist,  and  author,  bom 
in  North  Carolina,  of  Welsh  descent.  After 
studying  medicine  in  Philadelphia  he  went  to 
practice  it  in  Mississippi;  but  while  there  under- 
took to  invent  an  improved  cotton-gin,  which 
ultimately  replaced  the  old,  and  made  himself 
so  famous  that  he  received  an  offer  to  superin- 
tend the  introduction  of  his  improvements  into 
Hindustan  cotton-fields.  This  he  declined,  but 
his  ingenuity  found  further  outlet  in  a  street 
sweeper,  which  he  invented  while  engaged  in 
journalistic  work  in  New  York,  and  in  the  formu- 
lation of  a  code  of  ciphers,  the  first  employed 
by  the  Associated  Press,  of  which  he  was  agent 
(1850).  For  several  years  he  was  the  writer  on 
commercial  topics  for  the  New  York  Herald, 
contributed  to  other  American  and  English 
papers,  and  wrote  Cuba  in  1851  ( 1851 ) ;  Histor- 
ical Sketch  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  (1852); 
The  Cymri  of  Seventy-Six  (1856). 

JONES,  AlTBXD  (1819-1900).  An  English  en- 
graver, bom  at  Liverpool.  He  came  to  America 
at  an  early  age,  and  studied  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  where  he  received  first  prize 
in  1839.  For  several  years  he  was  an  illustrator, 
and  then  was  appointed  engraver  for  the  Ameri- 
can Bank  Note  Company.  His  works  include 
"The  Image-Breaker,"  after  Leutze,  and  "The 
Capture  of  Major  Andr6,"  after  Durand. 

JONES,  Alfbed  Gilpin  (1824—).  A  Cana- 
dian statesman,  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Yarmouth  Academy.  His  active  in- 
terest in  politics  did  not  begin  until  1865,  when 
the  movement  for  Canadian  confederation  brought 
him  out  as  one  of  its  opponents,  and,  after  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  Nova  Scotia  opposition  to  that  plan. 
In  1867  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  for  Halifax,  and,  joining  the  Liberal 
Party  in  federal  politics,  was  made  Minister  of 
Militia  in  the  Cabinet  of  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
an  office  which  he  held  in  1874-78.  He  served  an 
additional  term  as  member  of  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament during  1887-91.  Jones,  though  u  United 
Empire  Loyalist  by  descent,  and  during  his  ear- 
lier career  a  Conservative,  later  became  a  warm 
supporter  of  commercial  union  with  the  United 
States,  and  in  general  was  opposed  to  schemes 
of  Imperial  consolidation,  whether' in  trade  or 
politics. 

JONES,  Anson  (1798-1858).  A  President  of 
the  liepublic  of  Texas,  born  at  Great  Harrington, 
Mass.  He  studied  medicine,  and  after  living  for 
short  periods  in  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and 
South  America,  finally,  in  1833,  settled  in  Bra- 
zoria County,  Tex.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
Texan  Army  during  the  war  between  that  coun- 
try and  Mexico,  and  after  the  cessation  of  active 
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hostilities  n-as  elected  a  member  of  the  Second 
Texan  Congress  (1834).  The  next  year  he  was 
appointed  Minister  to  the  United  States.  After 
hia  return  from  Washington  he  was  elected  from 
Brazoria  County  to  the  Texan  Senate,  and  in 
1841  President  Houston  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  State.  In  1844  he  was  elected  President  of 
Texas,  an  office  which  he  held  until  February  19, 
1846,  when  he  turned  over  the  Government  to  J. 
Pinckney  Henderson,  the  first  Governor  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  His  journal 
and  autobiography  were  published  in  1858.  Jones 
County,  and  its  county-seat,  Anson,  in  Texas, 
were  named  in  his  honor. 

JONES,  Charles  Coixx>ck  (1831-93).  An 
American  lawyer,  born  at  Savannah,  Ga.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1852,  and  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1855,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Savannah  in  1856,  and  soon  took  high 
rank  in  his  profession.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of 
the  city  in  1860.  On  the  passage  of  the  ordinance 
of  secession  in  1861,  he  entered  the  Confederate 
Army  and  served  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  artil- 
lery under  Gen.  -J.  E.  Johnston  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  then  removed  to  New  York,  where 
he  practiced  law  till  1877.  His  publications  in- 
clude: Historical  Sketch  of  the  Chatham  Artil- 
lery During  the  Confederate  Struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence ( 1867 ) ;  Reminiscences  of  the  Last  Days 
of  Oen.  Harry  Lee  (1870);  Antiquities  of  the 
Southern  Indians  (1873);  Life  of  Commodore 
Josiah  Tatnall  (1878);  History  of  Georgia  (2 
vols..  1883)  ;  and  English  Colonization  of  Georgia 
(1887). 

JONES,  David  Phillips  (1841-1903).  An 
American  naval  engineer,  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  After  serving  as  resident  engineer  in  the 
office  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  Utah  Territory, 
he  entered  the  navy  in  1862  as  third  assistant 
engineer,  and  in  1862-63,  on  board  the  Cimerone, 
and  later  the  Sangamon,  participated  in  the 
operations  on  the  James  River,  Virginia,  and  the 
Saint  John's  River,  Florida.  In  1864  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  second  assistant  engineer,  and  on 
board  the  Mendota,  of  the  James  River  division 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Bermuda  Hundred.  In  1867  he 
attained  the  rank  of  passed  assistant  engineer, 
and  in  1889  that  of  chief  engineer.  During  a 
leave  of  absence  he  was  constructing  engineer  of 
the  Saint  Louis  and  Southeastern  Railway,  in 
1874-79  was  instructor  in  steam  engineering  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  organized  the  department  of  mechanical 
drawing  for  cadet  engineers,  and  from   1885  to 

1888  was  on  duty  as  professor  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering at  the  Kansas  Normal  College.     From 

1889  until  his  retirement  in  1892  he  was  at  the 
United  States  Navy  training  station  at  Newport, 
R.  I.  During  the  Spanish- American  War  (1898) 
he  was  ordered  to  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  as  chief  in- 
spector of  steel  for  that  district,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  became  a  consulting  engineer  at  Pitts- 
burg. 

JONES,  Ebenezeb  (1820-60).  An  English 
poet.  Bom  in  Islington,  London,  of  poor  parents, 
he  escaped  from  their  rigid  Calvinism  under  the 
leadership  of  Robert  Owen,  Shelley,  and  Carlyle, 
and  turned  to  verse-making  as  a  relief  from  office 
toil.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  published 
his  first  volume  of  poems.  Studies  of  Sensation 
and  Event,  which   met  even  a  worse  reception 


than  it  deserved.  The  poet  was  soured  in  conse- 
quence, and  took  up  radical  journalism.  He  re- 
turned to  the  muse  only  when  chastened  by  do- 
mestic unhappiness  and  sick  unto  death,  and 
gave  evidence  by  his  "Winter  Hymn  to  the 
Snow,"  "When  the  World  is  Burning,"  and 
"To  Death,"  of  what  he  might  have  done  had 
longer  life  been  granted  him. 

JONES,  Edwabd  ('Babdt  Bbenin')  (1762- 
1824).  A  Welsh  harpist  and  author,  born  at 
Llanderfel,  in  Merionethshire.  He  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  encouragement  and  develop- 
ment of  Welsh  minstrelsy,  and  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  the  study  of  the  harp.  He  first  appeared 
in  London  in  1775,  and  eight  years  later  received 
the  royal  appointment  of  Bard  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  His  works  include:  Musical  and  Poetic 
Relica  of  the  Welsh  Bards  { 1784  and  1794)  ;  The 
Bardic  Museum  of  Primitive  British  Literature, 
which  contains  over  two  hundred  Gaelic  melodies 
(1802);  Lyric  Airs  Consisting  of  Specimens  of 
Melodies  of  Greek,  Albanian,Wallachian,  Turkish, 
Persian,  Chinese,  and  Moorish  Melodies  (1804)  ; 
Cheshire  Melodies  (1803)  ;  The  Musical  Bouquet 
( 1799).  Other  publications  for  which  no  definite 
dates  can  be  assigned  are:  the  Musical  Miscel- 
lany; Terpsichore's  Banquet;  The  Minstrel's  Sere- 
nade; Maltese  Melodies;  The  Musical  Portfolio; 
Musical  Remains  of  Handel,  Bach,  Abel,  etc.; 
and  A  Collection  of  Melodies  for  Beginners  on 
the  Harp.    He  died  in  London. 

JONES,  Ebnest  Chables  (1819-68).  An  Eng- 
lish orator,  poet,  and  politician.  He  was  born  in 
Berlin,  and  studied  at  Luneburg  and  G<3ttingen. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1844,  and  two  years 
afterwards  became  deeply  interested  in  the  Chart- 
ist programme.  He  edited  the  Laborer  and  the 
Iforthem  Star,  defended  O'Connor,  and  soon 
after  broke  with  him  as  his  own  plans  became 
more  radical  and  revolutionary.  Jones  urged  a 
provisional  Government,  and  was  elected  as  one 
of  its  members  by  the  Chartists.  His  speeches  in 
May,  1848,  counseled  forcible  attack  on  the  es- 
tablished order,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  two 
years.  He  adhered  to  Chartism  after  all  others 
had  forsaken  it.  Jones  was  a  persuasive  and 
brilliant  orator.  His  prose  had  little  worth,  but 
his  verse  was  marked  by  a  true  lyric  gift.  He 
wrote :  The  Wood  Spirit  ( 1841 )  ;  Woman's 
Wrongs  (1855);  and  other  tales;  and  the  po- 
litical verse:  The  Battle  Day  (1855),  which  was 
highly  praised  by  Landor;  The  Song  of  the  Lower 
Classes  (185G);  and  The  Song  of  Democracy 
(1857). 

JONES,  Habbt  Clabt  (1865—).  An  Ameri- 
can physicist,  bom  in  New  London,  Md.,  and 
educated  at  .Johns  Hopkins,  at  I^ipzig,  Amster- 
dam, and  Stockholm.  He  became  associate  pro- 
fessor of  physical  chemistry  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  wrote:  Freezing  Point,  Boiling  Point,  and 
Conductivity  Methods  ( 1897 )  ;  Modem  Theory  of 
Solutions  (1898);  Beltz's  Practical  Method  of 
Determining  Molecular  Weights  (1899)  ;  Theory 
of  Electrolytic  Dissociation,  (1900)  ;  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Inorganic  Chemistry   (1903). 

JONES,  Henbt  ( 1721-70) .  An  Irish  poet  and 
dramatist,  born  at  Beaulieu.  near  Drogheda, 
County  Louth.  He  was  a  bricklayer  by  trade, 
but  he  pushed  his  way  into  literary  circles 
through  his  flattery  of  influential  men,  while  his 
ability  to  write  complimentary  verses  stood  him 
in  good  stead  with  the  landladies  who  accepted 
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them  in  lieu  of  board-money.  Lord  Chesterfield 
became  his  patron  when  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  afterwards  in  London  helped  him  to 
publish  his  Poems  on  Several  Occasions  (1749), 
and  to  get  his  tragedy,  The  Earl  of  Essex,  put  on 
at  Covent  Garden  ( 1753 ) .  He  published  afterwards 
poems  on  the  Death  of  the  Ht.  Hon.  Henry  Pel- 
ham  (1754);  The  Invention  of  Letters  and  the 
Utility  of  the  Press  (1755)  ;  A.n  Address  to  Brit- 
ain (1760);  FecfM,  the  Isle  of  Wight  (1766); 
Clifton  (1767)  ;  Kew  Garden  (1767)  ;  and  Inocu- 
lation, or  Beauty's  Triumph   (1768). 

JONESy  Henbt  (1852 — ).  A  British  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Llangemyw,  North  Wales.  He  was 
educated  at  Glasgow;  was  made  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  political  economy  at  the  University 
College  of  North  Wales,  and  professor  of  logic 
and  metaphysics  at  Saint  Andrews,  whence  in  1894 
he  went  to  Glasgow  as  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy. He  wrote  Brouming  as  a  Religious  and 
Philosophical  Teacher  {1891)  and  The  Philosophy 
of  Lotze  (189S),  a  valuable  piece  of  criticism. 

JONES,  Henbt  Abthub  (1861—).  An  Eng- 
lish playwright,  bom  at  Grandborough,  Bucking- 
hamshire, September  28,  1861,  and  educated  at 
Winslow  School.  When  only  thirteen  years  old, 
he  left  school,  and  was  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. He  made  his  first  London  appcaraneeias 
the  author  of  Clerical  Error,  performed  by  WiJ- 
Eon  Barrett  at  the  Court  Theatre  (1879).  This 
play  was  followed  in  1882  by  The  Silver  King  at 
the  Princess's  Theatre,  which  ran  for  more  than 
a  year  in  England,  the  United  States,  and  Aus- 
tralia. In  1884  Jones  began  a  series  of  social 
dramas,  mostly  comedies.  They  have  met  with 
extraordinary  success  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  other  languages,  and  performed 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Denmark.  Among  them  are:  Saints  and  Sinners 
(1884)  ;  The  Middleman  (1889)  ;  Judah  (1890) ; 
The  Dancing  Girl  ( 1891 )  ;  The  Tempter,  a 
tragedy  (1893);  Michael  and  Bis  Lost  Angel 
(1896);  Rogue's  Comedy  (1896);  The  Liars 
(1897);  The  Manwuvres  of  Jane  (1898);  Car- 
nac  Sahih  (1899);  and  Mrs.  Dane's  Defence. 
His  works  include  a  volume  of  essays,  entitled 
Renascence  of  the  English  Drama  (1895). 

JONES,  Hbnbt  Bence  ( 1814-73 ) .  An  English 
physician  and  chemist,  bom  at  Thomington  Hall, 
Suffolk.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  at  University  College, 
where  he  studied  chemistry,  and  afterwards  under 
Liebig,  to  whose  school  he  adhered.  From  1845 
to  1862  he  was  connected  with  Saint  CSeorge's 
Hospital  in  London.  Jones  was  an  authority  on 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  kidneys.  He  wrote: 
Gravel,  Calculus,  and  Gout  (1842);  Animal 
Electricity  (1852)  ;  Lectures  on  the  Application 
of  Chemistry  and  Mechanics  to  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics  (1867)  :  Croonian  Lectures  on  Mat- 
ter and  Force  (1868)  ;  and  Life  and  Letters  of 
Faraday  (1870).  as  well  as  many  scientific  me- 
moirs in  chemical,  medical,  and  physical  journals. 

JONES,  Huon  Bolton  (1848—).  An  Ameri- 
can painter,  bom  at  Baltimore,  Md.  He  studied 
in  his  native  city  and  thon  went  abroad,  where 
he  remained  for  several  years,  sketching  in  Spain 
and  France,  especially  in  Brittany.  He  was 
elected  an  academician  in  1883.  and  in  1889  ob- 
tained a  third  class  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion.   Among  his  works  are  "The  Return  of  the 


Cows"  (1878);  "The  Poplars,"  "Near  Maple- 
wood"  (in  the  Metropolitan  Museum)  ;  "Break- 
ing Flax"  (in  the  Columbian  Exposition)  ;  and 
"Early  Spring,"  which  took  the  Webb  Prize  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American  Artista 
(1902). 

JONES,  iNloo  (1573-1652).  An  English  ar- 
chitect, bom  in  London.  Of  his  early  history 
little  is  known  till  the  time  when  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  attracted  by  his  great  aptitude  for 
drawing,  sent  him  abroad  for  four  years  to  study 
the  masterpieces  of  architecture  in  France,  (]Ser- 
man^,  and  Italy.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
Venice,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  works 
of  Palladio,  whose  style  he  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, whence  we  sometimes  hear  Jones  designated 
as  the  'English  Palladio.'  After  a  visit  to  Den- 
mark he  returned  to  England  before  1606,  when 
he  was  employed  by  James  I.  in  arranging  the 
scenery  and  properties  for  the  masques  of  Ben 
Jonson,  which  were  at  that  time  the  chief 
amusement  of  the  Court.  Jonson  afterwards 
satirized  his  fellow-laborer  in  Bartholomew  Fair. 
In  1613  and  1614  Jones  revisited  Italy,  still 
further  to  improve  his  style,  and  on  his  return 
to  England  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  the 
royal  buildings  (1615).  Jones  was  at  this  time 
accounted  the  first  architect  of  England,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  the  first  of  the  age.  The  state 
of  architecture  in  England  during  bis  time 
was  an  excellent  foil  to  his  genius  as  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  his  works  shows.  In 
1618  he  planned  the  Palace  of  Whitehall 
(950X1280  feet),  of  which  only  the  famous 
banqueting-hall,  considered  to  be  his  masterpiece, 
was  carried  out.  Other  works  of  his  are  Lindsay 
House,  the  Church  of  Saint  Paul,  in  Covent 
Garden,  Ashbumham  House,  and  Surgeons'  Hall, 
but  these  are  mediocre.  Most  of  his .  important 
works,  such  as  the  renovations  of  the  facade  of 
Old  Saint  Paul's,  Shaftesbury  House.  Physi- 
cians' College,  etc.,  have  been  destroyed.  His 
Designs,  consisting  of  plans  for  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings,  were  published  by  W.  Kent  at 
I.ondon,  1727.  Consult:  Blomfleld,  "Inigo  Jones," 
in  the  Portfolio  (London,  1889)  ;  Loftie,  Inigo 
Jones  and  Wren  (New  York,  1893)  ;  Cunning- 
ham, Lif?  of  Inigo  Jones  (London,  1898). 

JONES,  Jacob  (1768-1850).  An  American 
naval  oflBcer,  born  near  Smyrna,  Del.  He  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
soon  after  graduating  gave  up  his  practice  to 
accept  the  position  of  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Delaware.  In  1799  he  entered  the  United 
States  Navy  as  a  midshipman,  and  during  the 
war  against  the  Barbary  corsairs  was  captured 
with  the  Philadelphia  in  1803.  He  was  liberated 
after  a  year  and  a  half  of  captivity,  and  in  1810 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander.  On  Octo- 
ber 18,  1812.  his  vessel,  the  eighteen-gun  sloop 
of  war  Wasp,  captured  the  British  eighteen-gun 
Frolic;  but  scarcely  had  he  put  a  crew  aboard  his 
prize  when  the  Poicliers,  a  British  seventy-four, 
appeared  and  captured  them  both.  On  his  return 
to  the  United  States  Jones  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  and  a  gold  medal  from  Congress,  which 
also  voted  $25,000  prize  money  to  be  distributed 
among  the  ofiicers  and  crew  of  the  Wasp.  Jones 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  captured  frigate 
Macedonian.  After  the  return  of  peace  he  com- 
manded squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
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Pacific,  and  was  for  some  years  a  commissioner 
of  the  naval  board,  and  governor  of  the  naval 
asylum  at  PhUadelphia. 

JONES,  Jenkin  Lloyd  ( 1843— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  clergyman  and  author,  bom  at 
Llandyssil,  Cardiganshire,  Wales.  He  was 
brought  to  Wisconsin  when  but  a  year  old.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  War;  at  its  close  studied 
theology  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  afterwards  be- 
came pastor  of  All  Souls'  Church,  Janesville,  Wis. 
(1874-83).  Afterwards  he  was  in  charge  of 
All  Souls',  Chicago.  He  lectured  for  the  Chi- 
cago University  extension  course,  and  published 
Practical  Piety  (1890);  The  Seven  Oreat  Reli- 
gions (1894);  Word  of  the  Spirit  (1897);  and 
Je*s:  Bits  of  Wayside  Qospel    (1897). 

JONES,  John  (1729-91).  An  American  sur- 
geon, bom  at  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  of  Welsh  descent. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Paris,  Leydcn,  London, 
and  Edinburgh;  practiced  in  New  York;  became 
professor  of  surgery  in  King's  College ;  and,  with 
Dr.  S.  Bard,  founded  the  New  York  Hospital 
(1771).  When  New  York  was  occupied  by  the 
British,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  wag 
elected  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital ;  and  in  1787,  on  the  institution  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  he  was 
elected  vice-president.  He  was  Washington's 
family  physician  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  physician  of  Franklins  whom  he 
attended  in  his  last  illness.  He  published  Plain 
Remarks  upon  Wounds- and  Fractures  (1775), 
republished  with  a  memoir,  by  Dr.  Mease  (179&). 
Jones  was  a  skillful  operator,  and  especially  well 
known  for  his  success  in  lithotomy. 

JONES,  John  Paul  (1747-92).  A  famous 
naval  oflScer  in  the  American  Revolution,  bom 
in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scotland,  July  6,  1747. 
His  name  was  originally  John  Paul,  'Jones' 
being  subsequently  added  for  reasons  unknown. 
In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  mer- 
chant of  Whitehaven,  who  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  American  trade,  and  shortly  thereafter 
■ailed  for  Virginia,  where  his  brother  was  set- 
tled as  a  planter.  For  a  time  he  lived  at  Fred- 
ericksburg with  his  brother,  devoting  his  leisure 
to  the  study  of  nautical  affairs.  In  1706,  his 
indentures  being  canceled,  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Jamaica  as  chief  mate  on  a  slaver.  He  soon 
abandoned  this  business,  howd'er,  and  in  1768 
took  passage  in  a  brigantine  for  Scotland.  The 
master  and  mate  dying  in  the  course  of  the  voy- 
age, Paul  assumed  command  and  carried  the 
vessel  safely  into  port.  For  this  service  the 
owners  appointed  him  captain  and  supercargo 
and  sent  him  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  He 
continued  this  trade  and  accumulated  a  fortune 
by  commercial  speculation.  In  1773,  his  brother 
having  died  childless  and  intestate,  he  retume<l 
to  Virginia  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  estate 
which  had  fallen  to  him,  and  for  a  time  gave  his 
attention  to  planting.  It  was  then  that  he  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Jones,  by  which  he  was  sub- 
sequently known.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  he  offered  his  services  on  behalf  of 
the  Colonies,  and  was  early  invited  to  aid  the 
Naval  Committee  of  Congress  with  information 
and  advice.  He  also  served  on  a  commission  for 
the  purchase  of  vessels  for  the  new  navy,  and  on 
December  22.  1775.  was  commissioned  senior  first 
lieutenant  of  the  flagship  Alfred.  After  a  short 
cniise,   during  which   a  successful   attack   was 


made  on  New  Providence  and  a  squadron  was 
captured,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Providence 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  then  made  a  cruise 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  forty-seven  days  cap- 
lured  sixteen  prizes  and  destroyed  a  number  of 
Ismail  vessels  together  with  the  fishery  at  Isle 
.  Madame.  He  uten  resumed  command  of  the 
Alfred,  and  in  November,  1776,  sailed  from  New- 
port to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  captured  a  number 
of  British  coal  transports,  liberated  a  hundred 
Americans  confined  at  hard  labor  in  the  mines, 
destroyed  the  Cape  Breton  Fishery,  and  returned 
to  Boston  with  several  prizes.  In  June,  1777, 
Jones  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the 
Ranger,  one  of  the  newly  built  vessels  of  the 
navy,  and  the  one  upon  which  the  stars  and 
stripes  are  said  to  have  been  hoisted  for  the  first 
time.  On  November  1st  Jones  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  with  instructions  to  hover  about 
the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  destroy  the  Eng- 
lish shipping.  Before  entering  the  Channel  h«« 
stopped  in  France  to  deliver  to  the  American 
Commissioners  the  official-  dispatches  announcing 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  to  confer 
with  them  in  regard  to  his  mission  in  Euro- 
pean waters.  He  then  sailed  to  the  north  coast 
of  England,  seized  the  port  of  Whitehaven,  spiked 
its  guns,  and  burned  some  of  the  shipping.  It 
was  then  that  he  conceived  the  project  of  captur- 
ing the  Earl  of  Selkirk  on  his  fine  estate  near 
Kirkcudbright,  and  of  holding  him  as  a  hostage. 
The  project  miscarried  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  the  Earl,  whose  plate,  however,  was  appro- 
priated by  the  crew  of  the  Ranger  and  was  sold, 
but  was  subsequently  purchased  by  Jones  and  re- 
stored to  the  rightful  owner.  In  the  summer  of 
1778  Jones  captured  near  the  English  coast  the 
Drake,  a  twenty-gun  war-ship  of  superior  build, 
and  carried  it  into  Brest  with  160  prisoners.  His 
exploits  won  him  great  renown  in  America,  and 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  ship  Duras, 
furaishea  by  the  French  Government,  the 
name  of  which  he  changed  to  the  Bon  Bomme 
Richard,  and  in  August,  1779,  he  sailed  with  a 
squadron  of  five  vessels,  three  American  and  two 
French,  for  the  coast  of  Scotland,  creating  even 
greater  alarm  among  the  inhabitants  than  before. 
Off  Flamborough  he  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of 
forty-one  British  merchantmen  returning  from 
the  Baltic  and  convoyed  by  two  powerful  men-of- 
war,  the  Serapis,  carrying  forty  guns,  and  the 
Countess  of  Scarborough,  with  twenty  guns.  On 
the  evening  of  September  23,  1779,  Jones  engaged 
the  Serapis  in  battle,  and  after  three  hours' 
desperate  fighting,  during  the  course  of  which  the 
Serapis  and  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  were  lashed 
together,  the  Serapis  surrendered.  The  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  however,  was  so  badly  dam- 
aged that  it  sank  two  days  later,  the  crew  in  the 
mewtime  being  transferred  to  the  Serapis. 

l<x>r  this  victory  Jones  was,  upon  his  arrival 
in  Paris,  presented  by  Louis  XVI.  with  a  gold- 
mounted  sword,  and  was  decorated  with  the  cross 
of  the  Order  of  Military  Merit.  Vpon  his  re- 
turn to  America  in  February,  1781.  Congress 
voted  him  a  gold  medal,  passed  a  resolution  com- 
mending his  "zeal,  prudence,  and  intrepidity," 
assigned  him  to  the  command  of  a  new  ship  of 
the  line  then  building,  and  proposed  to  create 
for  him  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He  also 
reccdved  a  complimentary  letter  from  General 
Washington.  The  British,  however,  regarded 
Jones  as  a  pirate,  and  refused  to  recognize  the 
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validity  of  his  captures.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  went  to  Paris  as  American  agent  for  prize 
money,  and  later  visited  Denmark  on  a  claims 
mission.  In  1788  he  entered  the  Russian  service 
with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  rendered  valu- 
able aid  to  the  Russians  in  their  war  with  the 
Turks,  but  on  account  of  the  jealousies  and  in- 
trigues of  the  Russian  officers  he  resigned.  In 
1792  he  was  appointed  United  States  consul  a.t 
Algiers,  but  died  before  his  commission  arrived. 
His  death  occurred  in  Paris,  July  18,  1792.  The 
charge  that  he  died  from  neglect  is  not  sub- 
stantiated by  the  facts,  for  he  was  attended  by 
the  Queen's  physician,  was  cheered  by  the  pres- 
ence of  friends,  and  was  honored  with  a  public 
funeral  by  the  National  Assembly. 

Several  biographies  of  Jones  have  been  pub- 
lished, the  latest  and  best  being  that  of  Buell  (2 
vols.,  New  York,  1900).  Consult  also  Laugh  ton. 
Studies  in  Naval  History  (1887). 

JONES,  John  Pebcivai,  ( 1830— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can legislator  and  politician,  bom  in  Hereford- 
shire, England,  on  the  Welsh  border.  He  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  1831  by  his 
parents,  who  settled  in  northern  Ohio,  and  there, 
in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  he  received 
liis  education.  Shortly  after  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  he  crossed  the  plains  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  he  became  successful  as  a 
mine  owner  and  operator.  From  1863  to  1867  he 
was  a  member  of  the  California  State  Senate,  re- 
moving in  the  latter  year  to  Nevada,  where  he 
became  superintendent  and  part  owner  of  the 
famous  'Crown  Point'  silver-mine,  the  subsequent 
development  of  which  brought  him  a  large  for- 
tune. He  became  interested  in  Republican  poli- 
tics in  the  State,  obtained  great  influence  with 
the  miners,  and  in  1873  was  elected  by  the 
Nevada  Legislature  to  succeed  James  Nye  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  To  this  oflSce  he  was 
reelected  as  a  Republican  in  1879,  1885,  and 
1891,  and  as  a  'Silverite'  in  1897.  In  the  Senate 
he  was  long  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post-Roads,  where  he  was  an  indefatigable  worker 
in  behalf  of  the  extension  of  the  system  in  the 
Pacific  States,  and  of  the  Committee  on  Mines 
and  Mining,  to  which  his  practical  knowledge 
proved  of  the  greatest  value.  His  identification 
with  the  silver  movement  dates  from  August, 
1875,  when  he  became  chairman  of  the  monetary 
commission  provided  for  by  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  bimetallism.  After  that  date  he  stood 
consistently  as  one  of  the  foremost  champions  of 
bimetallism  in  the  country,  favored  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  without  regard  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  on  that  issue  left  the  Republican 
Party  and  supported  Bryan  in  1896.  During 
the  campaign  of  1900  he  returned  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  though  without  giving  up  his  free- 
silver  theories. 

JONES,  John  Winter  (1805-81).  An  English 
librarian,  bom,  of  Welsh  descent,  in  Lambeth, 
London.  After  education  at  Saint  Paul's  School, 
he  studied  law,  but  had  to  abandon  the  profes- 
sion owing  to  an  illness  which  generated  vocnl 
weakness.  When  eighteen  years  old  he  had  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  polyglot  quotations  in 
Blackstone's  Commentariex,  and  he  now  devoted 
himself  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages 
and  the  study  of  literature.  In  1835  he  became 
connected  with  the  civil  service,  and  as  secretary 


to  the  charity  commissioners,  during  two  years 
traveled  over  the  greater  part  of  England.  In 
1837  the  commissioners  recommended  him  as  an 
assistant  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  with 
which  institution  he  was  thenceforth  identified. 
He  was  associated  with  Panizzi  and  Richard 
Gamett  in  the  remodeling  of  that  great  institu- 
tion, and  tlier  catalogue  commenced  in  1839,  for 
which  he,  with  others,  framed  scientific  rules, 
and  of  whidi  he  was  the  general  reviser,  is  a 
monument  to  his  indefatigable  industry,  erudi- 
tion, and  judgment.  On  Panizzi's  strong  recom- 
mendation, when  the  latter  resigned  in  1866. 
•Jones  was  appointed  principal  librarian.  Nu- 
merous interesting  catalogues  and  other  works 
were  published  under  his  diiection;  he  trans- 
lated and  edited  several  valuable  works  of  early 
travels,  notably  Divers  Voyages  Touching  the 
Discovery  of  America,  issued  by  the  Hakluyt 
Society  (1850);  and  was  a  prolific  contributor 
to  the  Jfew  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
Failing  health  occasioned  his  retirement  in  1878. 

JONES,  Owen  (1809-74).  An  English  archi- 
tect and  designer,  born  in  London,  and  the  son 
of  Owen  Jones,  the  Welsh  antiquary.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  the  architect  Vulliamy,  and  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  traveled  in  the  East  and 
Europe,  and  in  1834  went  to  Granada,  which  he 
revisited  in  1837  for  material  for  his  Plans,  Ele- 
vations, Sections,  and  Details  of  the  Alhambra 
(1842-45,  with  101  plates  in  color).  He  was 
superintendent  of  works  at  the  exhibition  of 
1851,  and  a,  year  later  had  charge  of  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  .Alham- 
bra Courts,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 
The  casts  decorating  the  palace  were  also  col- 
lected by  him  and  Sir  Digby  Wyatt.  As  an 
architect  he  built  Saint  James  Hall,  London. 
He  was  particularly  successful  with  interior 
decoration,  in  which  he  was  influenced  by  hia 
love  of  Arabic  ornamentation  and  color.  He  was 
vice-president  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  was  the  winner  of  various  medals 
for  designs.  His  works  include:  Designs  for 
Uosaic  tessellated  Pavements  (1842)  ;  The  Illu- 
minated Books  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1844,  with 
Humphreys)  ;  The  Polychromatic  Ornament  of 
Italy  (18*46);  An  Attempt  to  Define  the  Prin- 
ciples Which  Should  Regulate  the  Employment  of 
Color  in  the  Decorative  Arts  (1852)  ;  The  Gram- 
mar of  Ornament  (1856,  100  plates),  his  chief 
work;  One  Thousand  and  One  Initial  Letters 
(1864);  Seven  Hundred  and  Two  Monograms 
(1864);  and  Examples  of  Chinese  Ornament 
(1867). 

JONES,  Samuei.  (1734-1819).  An  American 
jurist.  He  studied  law  with  William  Smith,  the 
New  York  historian ;  was  a  Tory  throughout  the 
Revolution,  but  not  an  active  one;  and  became 
a  leader  of  the  Federalist  Party  and  a  member 
of  the  State  Convention  of  1788  which  adopted 
the  Constitution.  He  became  recorder  of  the  city 
of  New  York  in  1789,  and  in  the  same  year 
revised  the  State  statutes  with  Richard  Varick. 
In  1796  he  was  made  State  comptroller,  the  func- 
tions of  which  office  he  had  legally  prescribed  at 
the  request  of  .John  Jay.  He  was  a  brilliant 
jurist,  published  the  revised  laws  of  the  State 
{ 1 789 ) ,  and  wrote  many  papers  for  the  New 
York  Historical  Society. 
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JOMBS,  Sahcel  Pobteb,  commonly  known  as 
'Sam  Jones,'  and  often  styled  'the  Mountain  Evan- 
gelist' (1847—).  An  American  evangelist  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  born  in 
Chambers  County,  Ala.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1869,  and  for  a  time  practiced  success- 
fully. Uis  profe^ional  life  was  ruined  by  hii 
passion  for  drink,  but  after  his  father's  death  in 
1872  he  was  converted,  in  the  same  year  was 
ordained  a  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  at  once  began  preaching.  His 
success  from  the  first  was  remarkable,  and  he 
became  widely  known  as  a  speaker  on  evan- 
gelistic, revival,  and  Chautauqua  platforms. 
Slany  of  his  sermons,  discourses  peculiar  to  them- 
selves in  their  unconventionality,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  his  works:  Sennoita  and  Sayings  hy 
Sam  Jones;  Music  Hall  Sermons;  Quit  Your 
Meanness;  Saint  Louis  Series;  Sam  Jones's  Own 
Book :  and  Thunderbolts. 

JONES,  TnoMAS  (1731-92).  An  American 
lawyer  and  Tory,  bom  at  Fort  Neck,  L.  I.  He 
graduated  from  "Yale  in  1750;  studied  law;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1755;  became  city  attorney 
and  recorder,  and  in  1773  succeeded  his  father, 
David  Jones  (1699-1773),  as  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  an  office  which  he  held  under  the 
Crown.  He  was  twice  captured  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary forces  and  twice  paroled ;  in  1779  he  waa 
captured  in  spite  of  his  parole  and  exchanged 
(1780)  for  (3en.  Gold  Selleck  Silliman.  A  year 
afterwards  he  removed  to  England,  and  was  at- 
tainted in  1782  by  the  New  York  Legislature. 
Joaea  wrote  a  History  of  Veto  York  During  tho 
Revolutionary  War,  published  by  the  Historical 
Society  in  1879.  The  work  has  the  value  of  a 
sole  contemporary  document,  and  is  loyalist  in 
f-ympathies. 

JONES,  Thomas  afCatesbt(  1787-1858).  An 
.American  naval  officer,  bom  in  Virginia.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1803,  and  three  years  later 
was  sent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  he  was 
cngajjed  until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812 
in  suppressing  piracy,  smuggling,  and  the  slave 
trade.  He  saw  no  active  service  against  the  Brit- 
ish until  nearly  the  end  of  the  war  when  he  at- 
tempted with  his  squadron  of  five  gunboats 
manned  by  182  men  to  bar  the  passage  across 
Lake  Borgnc  to  the  fleet  under  Vice  -  Admiral 
Cochrane,  which  was  transporting  General  Pack- 
enham's  army  to  New  Orleans.  He  anchored  his 
squadron  in  such  a  position  that  the  deep-draught 
vessels  of  the  British  could  not  approach  it,  and 
so  forced  the  latter  to  attack  in  their  tenders. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  which  he  inflicted 
severe  loss  upon  his  assailants,  but  during  which 
he  was  himself  badly  wounded,  his  vessels  were 
C9|i4ured.  In  1820  Jones  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  commander,  and  in  1829  to  that  of  cap- 
tain. At  this  time  conditions  in  the  Hawaiian 
Inlands  were  attracting  attention  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England.  The  missionaries,  most 
of  whom  were  Americans,  had  secured  practical 
control  of  the  (Jovemment;  but  opposed  to  them 
was  an  aggressive  party  composed  of  sailors  and 
merchants  which  was  headed  by  the  British  con- 
sul, Richard  Charlton,  who  wished  to  secure  the 
cession  of  the  islands  to  Great  Britain.  Com- 
mander Jones  in  the  sloop-of-war  Peacock  was 
sent  out  in  1826  to  secure  payment  of  debts 
elaimed  by  American  citizens,  and  to  endeavor 
to  restore'  peace  between  the  warring  factions. 
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He  remained  almost  three  months;  collected  the 
debts;  denied  publicly  Charlton's  assertion  that 
the  islands  were  a  British  dependency;  and  pre- 
sided over  a  meeting  at  which  the  missionaries 
met  the  charges  of  their  adversaries.  In  1842, 
while  commanding  the  Pacific  squadron,  he  heard 
that  war  had  been  declared  against  Mexico,  and, 
believing  from  the  actions  of  the  British  war-ship 
Dublin  that  that  Government  intended  to  annex 
California,  he  landed  a  force  at  Monterey  and 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
For  this  indiscretion  he  was  temporarily  removed 
from  his  command. 

JONES,  Thomas  Rupebt  ( 1819— ) .  An  Eng- 
lish geologist,  born  in  London.  He  was  sent  to 
school  at  Taunton  and  Ilminster,  and  afterwards 
studied  medicine,  but  in  1850  became  assistant 
secretary  to  the  London  Geological  Society.  Ha 
was  professor  of  geology  at  the  Royal  Military 
and  Staff  Colleges,  Sandhurst,  from  I8G2  till 
superannuated  in  1880.  His  works  include: 
Monograph  of  the  Cretaceous  Entomostraca 
{ 1849)  ;  The  Tertiary  Entomostraca  in  England 
(1856);  Monograph  of  the  Fossil  Estheria 
(1862)  ;  Monograph  of  the  Arctic  and  North  At- 
lantic Foraminifera  (1865)  ;  Foraminifera  of  the 
Crag  (1866);  Monograph  of  the  Carboniferous 
CypridinidcB  (1874);  PaUeozoia  Phyllopoda 
(1888). 

JONES,  Sir  Wiluam  (1746-94).  A  famous 
English  Orientalist,  Indian  jurist,  and  littc-rateur. 
He  was  born  in  London,  September  28,  1740,  and 
was  sent  to  Harrow  in  1753.  In  1764  he  was  en- 
tered at  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
enabled  to  gratify  his  desire  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  Oriental  languages.  In  1765  he  left  Oxford, 
to  become  tutor  to  Earl  Spencer's  eldest  son, 
with  whom  he  remained  five  years.  In  1770  he 
published,  at  the  request  of  the  KiAg  of  Den- 
niark,  a  Life  of  Nadir  Shah,  translated  into 
French  from  the  Persian;  in  the  following  year, 
a  Persian  Grammar  ( 1 772 ;  several  times  re- 
published) ;  and  in  1774  his  Poescos  Asiatica 
Commentariorum  Libri  Sex,  republished  by  Eich- 
hom  at  Leipzig  in  1776.  In  1780  he  completed  a 
translation  of  the  seven  Arabic  poems  known  as 
the  Moallakit,  which  obtain  their  collective  name 
from  being  suspended  in  the  temple  at  Mecca; 
wrote  an  casay  On  the  Legal  Mode  of  Suppressing 
Riots;  and  another,  entitled  Essay  on  the  Law  of 
Bailments,  and  two  or  three  odes.  In  March, 
1783,  Jones  was  knighted,  and  obtained  a  judge- 
ship in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Ben- 
gal, and  landed  at  Calcutta  in  September.  He  at 
once  set  about  the  acquisition  and  promulgation 
of  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  literature, 
and  customs.  He  established  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  To 
the  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  Sir  Wil- 
liam contributed  largely.  Besides  these,  he  wrote 
and  published  a  story  in  verse,  called  The  En- 
chanted Fruit,  or  the  Hindu  Wife;  and  a  transla- 
tion of  an  ancient  Indian  drama,  called  Sa- 
kuntala,  or  the  Fatal  Ring  ( 1789) ,  which  aroused 
widespread  interest  in  the  literary  circles  of 
Europe.  A  translation  by  him  of  the  Ordinances 
of  Manu  (q.v.)  appeared  in  1794.  He  was  busily 
employed  on  a  digest  of  the  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan laws  at  the  time  of  his  death,  April  27, 
1794.  Jones  was  one  of  the  greatest  linjniists 
and  Oriental  scholars  that  Ehigland  hns  produced, 
and  his  enthusiasm  and  literary  ability  did  much 
to  arouse  general  interest  ia  the  subject     The 
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East  India  Company  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  statue 
in  13engal.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  in 
six  volumes  was  published  by  Lady  Jones  in 
1799;  and  another  appeared  in  13  volumes  (Lon- 
don, 1804-07),  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  Lord 
Teignmouth. 

TONES,  WiLUAM,  OF  Natlakd  (1726-1800). 
An  English  divine.  He  was  born  at  Lowick, 
Northamptonshire,  educated  at  the  Charterhouse 
and  University  College,  Oxford;  ordained  priest 
(1751);  became  successively  curate  of  Finedon, 
vicar  of  Bethersden,  rector* of  Pluckley,  Paston, 
and  perpetual  curate  of  Nayland  (1777).  He 
adopted,  while  at  Oxford,  the  philosophy  of 
Hutchinson,  and  subsequently  advocated  it  with 
great  erudition  and  ingenuity.  He  was  a  man  of 
vast  learning,  an  able  theologian,  and  a  proficient 
in  music,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the 
High  Church  Party  of  his  day.  He  wrote  with 
vigor  against  the  principles  disseminated  during 
the  French  Revolution,  and  illustrated  by  it.  He 
wrote  treatises  on  music  and  composed  anthems, 
and  founded  the  British  Critic  (1793).  A  com- 
plete collection  of  his  works  was  published  in 
12  volumes  in  1801,  with  a  short  life  by  W. 
Stevens  (new  edition  in  6  vols.,  1810). 

J0NE8B0B0,  ^'Onz^i)r-6.  A  city  and  the 
county-seat  of  Craighead  County,  Ark.,  68  miles 
northwest  of  Memphis ;  on  the  Saint  Louis  South- 
western, the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Mem- 
phis, and  other  railroads  (Map:  Arkansas,  E 
2).  It  is  a  manufacturing  centre  of  some  im- 
portance, having  flouring  and  lumber  mills,  and 
box,  wagon,  heading,  and  stave  factories.  Set- 
tled in  1870  and  incorporated  in  1882,  Jones- 
boro  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  1892  which 
provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a 
unicameral  council.  Population,  in  1890,  2066; 
in  1900,  4508. 

JONESBOBO.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Clayton  County,  Ga.,  about  18  miles  south  of 
Atlanta ;  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad 
(Map:  Georgia,  B  2).  Population,  in  1890,  803; 
in  1900,  877.  Here  in  August,  1864,  was  fought 
a  stubborn  battle  between  the  Federal  General 
Howard,  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  General  Sher- 
man's army  then  besieging  Atlanta,  and  the  Con- 
federate General  Kardee,  commanding  about  half 
of  the  army  which,  under  General  Hood,  was  en- 
deavoring to  hold  that  city.  Howard  had  been 
sent  to  destroy  the  railroad  at  this  point,  and 
Hardee  at  2  p.m.  on  the  31st  made  an  attempt  to 
drive  him  across  Flint  River,  but  was  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss,  and  forced  to  retreat. 
This  victory  placed  the  Federals  in  control  of  the 
Macon  road,  and  compelled  General  Hood  hur- 
riedly to  evacuate  Atlanta.  The  loss  of  the  Fed- 
erals in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was  about 
600;  that  of  the  Confederates,  while  never  ac- 
tually ascertained,  was  probably  over  2000.  Con- 
sult: Sherman's  Memoirs  (2  vols..  New  York, 
1878)  ;  and  Cox's  Atlanta  (New  York,  1882)  in 
the  "Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  Series." 

JONOE,  ySng'e,  Johannes  CoRNExrns  de 
1793-1853).  A  Dutch  historian,  bom  at  Zierikzee 
and  educated  at  Leyden.  There  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Van  Wijn,  whose  assistant  he  was 
until  1831,  when  he  succeeded  his  master  as  keep- 
er of  the  Dutch  archives.  Jonge  had  shown  his 
patriotism  by  volunteering  for  the  Hundred  Days, 
and  in  his  later  years  he  held  various  repre- 


sentative offices.  His  historical  works  form  the- 
actual  basis  of  Dutch  history;  they  include: 
Verhandeling  over  dem  oorsprong  der  Uoeksche- 
en  Kabeljaautcacke  ttristen  (1817);  Bet  derde 
Staat  in  de  Statenvergaderingen  (1824)  ;  the- 
great  work,  Oeschiedenia  van  het  Nederlandache- 
zeewezen  (1833-48;  2d  ed.  1858);  and  a  biog- 
raphy of  Vain  Wijn  (1832). 

JONGLEUB,  zhON'gler'  (OF.,  from  ML.  jocu- 
lator,  jester,'  juggler,  from  Lat.  joculari,  to  jest,, 
juggle,  from  joculus,  diminutive  of  jocua,  jest,, 
joke) .  A  title  given  in  France  during  the  Middle 
Ages  to  members  of  a  class  of  public  entertainers 
or  minstrels,  who  wandered  from  place  to  place 
singing,  as  a  rule,  the  compositions  of  others, 
though  some  confusion  is  occasionally  found  be- 
tween the  functions  of  the  jongleur  and  the  trou- 
badour (q.v.).  The  jongleur,  however,  was  of  a. 
lower  and  purely  mercenary  class. 

JONKSfINO,  y6n'ch5-plng.  A  town  of  Swe- 
den at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Wetter. 
It  is  regularly  and  well  built,  and  is  beautifully- 
situated  among  lakes  and  pine-clad  hills  (Map: 
Sweden,  F  8).  It  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
industrial  towns  of  Sweden,  and  is  known 
throughout  the  world  for  its  manufactures  of 
matches.  Other  important  products  are  paper- 
and  wood-pulp,  arms  and  machinery.  The  mari- 
time trade  is  considerable.  JonkSping  is  an^^ 
ancient  town  dating  from  legendary  times ;  it  re- 
ceived its  town  charter  in  1284.  Population,  in 
1901,  23,143. 

JON'OUIL  (Fr.  jonquilU,  from  Lat.  juneua,. 
reed).  A  name  given  to  certain  species  of  Nar- 
cissus (q.v.)  with  rush-like  leaves.    The  common. 


A  OtTLTIVATCD  JOHamu 

jonquil  {yarciasus  jonguilla),  a  native  of  the* 
south  of  Europe,  is  one  of  the  most  common  bulb- 
ous-rooted plants  in  flower-borders.  It  has  from 
two  to  six  yellow  flowers  at  the  summit  of  its- 
scape  ( leafless  stem ) .  The  sweet-scented  jonquil 
{Narcissus  odorus),  also  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  is  another  species  very  generally  cul- 
tivated.   Like  other  species  of  Narcissus,  theee-- 
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are  readily  grown  in  forcing  houses.  The  flowers 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumes.  All 
varieties  are  ordinarily  increased  by  bulbels. 
Kew  varieties  are  obtained  from  seeds. 

JON'SOH,   Benjamin    (Ben)     (1573J-1637). 
An  English  dramatist,  born  probably  at  West- 
minster in  1573.     His  grandfather  belonged  to 
one  of  the  .Johnstone  families  of  Annandale.   His 
father,  who  was  a  'minister,'  died  a  month  be- 
fore the  dramatist's  birth;  Snd  his  mother  soon 
married  a  'master-bricldayer'  living  near  Charing 
Cross.     Ben  was  sent  to  Westminster  School  ^t 
the  expense   of   William   Camden,   then   second 
master  there,  and  a  famous  scholar,  to  whom  he 
was  surely  indebted  for  the  beginnings  of  his 
solid  learning.     It  is  commonly  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  Fuller,  that  from  Westminster  he 
proceeded   to   Saint  John's   College,   Cambridge. 
For  the  assertion  there  is,  however,  no  real  evi- 
dence.   After  he  had  won  a  name  in  letters,  Jon- 
son  received^  from  each  university  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  but — in  his  own  words — "by  their  favour, 
not  his  studie."    He  was  taken  from  school  and 
put  to  the  craft  of  his  stepfather.     Disliking 
this  occupation,  he  went  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  joined  the  English  troops  against  Spain. 
While  there  he  killed  one  of  the  enemy  in  view 
of  both  armies.     He  returned  to  England  about 
1592,  and  "betook  himself  to  his  wonted  studies." 
Near  this  time,  he  also  married  a  "wife  who  was 
a  shrew  yet  honest."     Precisely  when  he  began 
writing  for  the  stage  is  not  known;  but  the  date 
is  probably  not  earlier  than  1596.     Two  years 
later  he  was  both  actor  and  playwright  in  Hens- 
lowe's  company.    In  1598  he  wrote  a  tragedy  for 
this  company,  and  was  mentioned  by  Meres  as.  one 
of  "the  best  for  tragedy."    These  plays  are  lost. 
His  first  ejctant  play  is  the  famous  Every  Man  in 
Big  Humour,  performed  by  Lord  Chamberlain's 
servants,  at  the  Globe  Theatre,   in   September, 
1598.    Shakespeare  himself  played  a  part  in  this 
first  noteworthy  English   comedy  of  character. 
While  the  play  was  on  the  stage,  Jonson  quar- 
reled with  an  actor  in  Henslowe's  company  named 
Gabriel  Spenser,  and  killed  him  in  a  duel '  ( Sep- 
tember 22d).     He  was  imprisoned  for  a  short 
time;  but  by  pleading  benefit  of  clergy,  he  escaped 
with  branding  on  the  left  thumb  and  loss  of  goods 
and  chattels.     The  next  year  Jonson   produced 
Every  Man  Out  of  Bis  Humour,  and   perhaps 
had   already   written    TAe   Caae   is  Altered,   an 
adaptation  of  Plautus.     During  the  next  fifteen 
years  he  brought  out  Cynthia's  Revels   (1600); 
The  Poetaster  ( 1601 ) ;  Hejanua,  a  tragedy  ( 1603 )  ; 
Catiline,  a   tragedy    (1611);    and   his   greatest 
comedies:     Volpone     (1605);    Epiceene,    or    the 
Silent  Woman,  best  of  all  (1609)  ;  The  Alchemist 
(1610);    and    Bartholomew    Pair     (1614).    In 
1616  came  a  poorer  comedy.  The  Devil  is  an  Ass. 
The  regular  stage  Jonson  now  forsook  for  ten 
years ;  and  his  later  comedies  have  little  interest. 
At  his  death  he  left  fragments  of  a  beautiful  pas- 
toral.  The  Sad  Shepherd,   or  a  Tale  of  Robin 
Hood. 

With  the  accession  of  James  he  had  begun  for 
the  Court  a  series  of  festive  performances  which 
he  classed  as  entertainments,  barriers,  and 
masques.  They  had  respectively,  as  the  centre  of 
interest,  a  complimentary  speech,  a  mock  tourna- 
ment, and  a  masqUed  dance.  They  were  presented 
with  elaborate  machinery  furnished  by  Inigo 
Jones.  _  But  the  general  plan  and  the  verse,  often 
exquisite,  were  Jonson's.    Besides  masques,  Jon- 


son also  composed  many  poems.  Scattered 
through  his  comedies,  written  mostly  in  prose, 
are  well-known  songs,  as  "Still  to  be  neat,  still 
to  be  drest."  But  his  larger  poetic  fame  resU 
upon  his  charming  epigrams  (short  poems  em- 
bodying one  idea),  and  the  collections  entitled 
The  Forest  and  Dndencoods.  Unsurpassed  of 
their  kind  are  the  lines  On  Lucy,  Countess  of  Bed- 
ford, and  the  Epitaph  on  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke. And  in  a  series  of  essays  called  Discov- 
eries, he  displayed  his  solid  character  and  ripe 
wisdom. 

During  these  years  Jonson  lived  a  varied  life. 
His  combativeness  led  to  "many  quarrels"  with 
Marston,    one    of    his    collaborators,    whom    he 
"beat,"  and  satirized,  in  conjunction  with  Dekker, 
m  the  Poetaster.    When,  in  1604,  Chapman  and 
Marston  were  sent  to  prison  for  certain  passages 
in  their  fiasttcard  Ho,  offensive  to  the  Court,  Jon- 
son who  had  a  slight  hand  in  the  play,  volunta- 
rily joined  them.     The  next  year  he  was  also  im- 
prisoned with  Chapman.    But  for  the  most  part 
he   enjoyed   the   favor   of   the   King,   whom  he 
pleased  by  his  masques  and  in  other  ways.     In 
1616   he   was   granted   a   royal   pension   of    100 
marks,   afterwards   raised   to   £200,   and   might 
have  been  knighted,  it  is  said,  had  he  wished.    In 
1613  he  was  abroad  with  the  son  of  Sir  Walter 
Halegh,  to  whose  History  of  the  World  he  con- 
tributed the  account  of  the  Punic  wars.     In  the 
summer  of  1618  he  traveled  on  foot  to  Scotland, 
returning  the  next  year.     He  visited  the  poet 
Drunimond  at  Hawthomden,  about  11  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  in  conversations  with  whom  he  spoke 
very  freely  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  his  own 
early  life.     His  friends  among  the  aristocracy 
were  many,  especially  among  the  Sidneys.    From 
tlie  Earl  of   Pembroke   he   received   every  year 
f20  to  buy  books.    Convivial  by  nature,  he  rul^ 
as  monarch  at  the  hostelries  where  gathered  poets 
and  dramatists,  first  at  the  Mermaid  and  then 
at  the  Devil  Tavern.     Of  Shakespeare,  who  no 
doubt  was  one  of  his  early  associates,  he  said, 
late  in  life:   "I  loved  the  man  and  do  honour 
his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as 
any."    He  died  August  6,  1637,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  his  tombstone  bears 
the  inscription,  "0  rare  Ben  Jonson."    Jonson's 
work  is^^the  best  representation  of  classic  ideals 
in  tlift  English  drama,  adapting  to  contemporary 
life  the  spirit  of  ancient  comeSy.     His  aim  was 
to  dei)ict  for  ridicule  and  satire  the  "humours" 
of  society,  that  is,  affectations  in  conduct,  dress, 
and  speech.    His  comedies  he  aptly  described  as 
"comical  satires." 

The  first  volume  of  the  first  folio  edition  of 
Jonson|3  Works,  as  revised  by  himself,  was  pub- 
lished in  1616.  Every  Man  in  Bis  Humour,  as 
published  in  1601,  was  Italian  in  setting.  In  the 
folio  of  1616  it  first  appeared  as  now  generally 
known,  with  its  scene  shifted  to  London  and  the 
names  of  the  characters  in  English.  The  second 
volume  of  the  first  folio  appeared  in  instalments 
between  1630  and  1641.  The  only  critical  edi- 
tion in  the  nineteenth  century  was  that  of  Gif- 
ford,  9  vaia.  (London,  1816;  revised  by  Cun- 
ningham, 1875).  It  is  not  a  careful  piece  of 
work.  Selected  plays,  edited  by  B.  Nicholson, 
with  an  introduction  by  C.  H.  Herford,  were 
published  in  the  ^lermaid  Series  (London,  1894). 
BiBLiooBAPHT.  The  main  source  for  Jonson's 
life  is  Conversations  irith  Drummoni,  ed.  by 
Laing,  Shakespeare  Society  (London,  1842) .   Con- 
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salt,  also.  Ward,  A  History  of  EnglUh  Dramatio 

Literature,  revised  ed.  (London,  1899);  Fleay, 
English  Drama  (London,  181)1)  ;  Koeppel,  Quel- 
len-Studien  xu  den  Dramen  Ben  Jonaons  ( Leipzig, 
1895) ;  Soergel,  Die  Englischen  ^Maakenspiele 
(Halle,  1882)  ;  Dryden,  Essay  on  Dramatic  foesy 
(1G08);  Symouds,  Life  of  Jonsap  (in  English 
Worthies  Series,  London,  1886)  ;  and  Swinburne, 
^tudy  of  Jonson  (ib.,  1839). 

JOirSSOK,  yon'son,  Finnub  (1704-89).  An 
Icelandic  bishop  and  historian.  He  was  bom  at 
Hitardal,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Co- 
penhagen, and  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Skalholt 
in  1754.  Of  his  numerous  works  in  Latin  and 
Icelandic  the  most  valuable  is  Historia  Eccleai- 
<istica  Islandica  (4  vols.,  1772-79). 

JOPIiHT.  A  city  and  one  of  the  county-seats 
of  Jasper  County,  Mo.,  140  miles  south  of  Kansas 
City;  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco,  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  and  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railroads  (Map: 
Missouri,  B  4).  It  is  of  considerable  commercial 
importance  as  the  distributing  point  for  a  large 
agricultural  district,  but  is  known  principally  for 
its  extensive  mining  interests,  being  the  trade 
centre  of  the  vast  zmc  and  lead  fields  of  south- 
western Missouri.  The  output  of  the  mining 
district  in  1901  was  valued  at  $7,972,000;  for 
1902,  the  estimated  value  was  $9,500,000.  The 
industrial  establishments  include  smelting- works, 
paint-works,  white-lead  works,  large  foundries 
and  machine-shops,  and  flouring-mills.  Among 
the  more  notable  structures  are  the  court-house, 
the  opera  house,  several  hotels,  and  the  Young 
Iklen's  Christian  Association  building.  A  Fed- 
eral Government  building  ($155,000)  and  a 
Carnegie  library  are  (1903)  in  course  of 
construction.  The  government  is  administered, 
under  the  general  statutes  of  1889,  revised  in 
1899,  by  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a 
unicameral  council.  The  board  of  education 
constitutes  an  independent  department,  consist- 
ing of  six  members,  two  elected  each  year  on  a 
separate  ticket.  Of  the  other  oflicials,  the  niar- 
sbal  (chief  of  police),  city  attorney,  police  judge, 
treasurer,  assessor,  and  collector  are  chosen 
by  popular  election ;  the  city  counselor,  clerk,  en- 
gineer, and  president  of  the  council  are  elected  by 
the  council;  and  the  sewer  inspector,  police,  fire 
cliief,  firemen,  and  street  commissioners  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive,  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  council.  The  light  plant  is  owned  by  the 
municipality.  The  city  has  an  assessed  valuation 
of  $4,200,000,  while  its  debt  is  less  than  2  per 
cent,  of  this  amount.  Settled  about  1870,  .Toplin 
■was  first  incorporated  in  1873.  Since  1890  it  has 
grown  rapidly.  Population,  in  1880,  7038;  in 
1890,  9943;  in  1900,  20,023. 

JOP'PA  (Hcb.  Yapho,  beauty).  The  biblical 
name  of  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem,  the  modem 
Jaffa.  It  was  a  very  ancient  Phirnioian  town 
and  was  fabled  to  l)e  the  place  where  .\ndronicda 
(q.v.)  was  chained  to  the  rock.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Ejiyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions.  In  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  referred  to  as  part  of  the 
lot  of  Dan  (Joshua  xix.  46),  as  the  place  where 
timber  from  Lebanon  was  landed  for  transporta- 
tion to  .Jerusalem  (II.  Chron.  ii.  16;  Ezra  iii.  7), 
and  the  port  at  which  Jonah  took  passage  for 
Tarshish  (Jonah  i.  3).  It  was  the  home  of 
Dorcas  (Acts  ix.  36-42),  and  at  the  house  of 
Simon  the  tanner  Peter  received  the  vision  which 


he  interpreted  to  mean  that  Gentiles  as  well  as 
Jews  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  Christian  Church 
(Acts  X.  1-23).  Joppa  was  a  point  of  importance 
and  suffered  much  in  the  Maccabean  and  lioman 
wars.  It  was  made  a  bishop's. see  under  Constan- 
tine,  and  attained  great  prosperity  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  when  it  became  one  of  the  landing- 
places  of  the  warriors  of  Christendom.  It  was 
stormed  by  the  French  in  1790,  and  a  shameful 
massacre  of  Turkish  prisoners  was  then  perpe- 
trated.   See  Jaffa. 

JOSDAEKS,  yOr'diins,  Jacob  (1593-1678).  A 
Flemish  historical,  genre,  and  portrait  painter, 
one  of  the  chief  masters  of  the  school.  He  was 
born  at  Antwerp,  May  19,  1593,  the  son  of  a 
cloth-merchant.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Adam  van 
Noort,  the  master  of  Rubens,  and  remained  with 
that  master  when  his  other  pupils  left  him, 
finally  marr^'ing  his  daugliter.  In  1615  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Guild  of  Saint  Luke  as  a  painter 
in  water-colors,  though  most  of  his  work  was  in 
oils.  He  was  unable  to  travel  in  Italy,  as  did 
most  Flemish  painters  of  his  day;  but  this  had 
the  advantage  of  making  him  more  essentially 
Flemish.  He  was  influenced  by  Rubens,  and 
associated  with  him  in  work,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  he  was  his  pupil.  Rubens 
gave  him  a  commission  for  a  series  of  cartoons 
for  tapestry,  which  he  had  received  from  the  King 
of  Spain.  Jordaens  also  painted  "Vertumnus 
and  Pomona"  for  this  monarch,  as  well  as  a  pic- 
ture for  Charles  I.  of  England  (1640),  and  a 
passion  suite  for  Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden 
(1665).  In  1652  he  decorated  the  palace  of  the 
widow  of  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange,  Stadtholder 
of  Holland,  near  Scheveningen.  These  mural 
paintings  are  his  best  works.  The  principal 
one  represents  the  "Triumph  of  the  Stadtholder," 
who  is  seated  in  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by 
four  white  horses.  It  is  imposing  in  effect  and 
masterly  in  treatment.  Jordaens  had  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  who  assisted  him  in  his  work, 
and  on  the  death  of  Rubens  he  was  considered 
the  chief  painter  of  his  time.  He  had  a  fine 
house  at  Antwerp,  filled  with  works  of  art.  Not- 
withstanding his  numerous  commissions  for  the 
Catholic  clergy,  he  was  an  ardent  Calvinist,  and 
suffered  no  little  persecution  for  his  faith.  He 
died  in  Antwerp,  October  18,  1078. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Flemish  School,  its 
exagi»erated  treatment  of  form  and  crude  humor, 
are  more  evident  in  Jordaens  than  in  any  other 
painter.  Like  Rubens,  he  painted  in  full  ''.ght  re«i 
healthy  faces,  and  figures  inclined  to  corpulency. 
His  color  was  even  warmer  and  more  harmonious 
than  that  of  his  great  contemporary,  and  his  pic- 
tures possess  a  peculiar  and  effective  golden 
glow.  His  excessive  realism,  however,  often 
descends  into  coarseness.  He  was  a  most  prolific 
painter,  his  works  abounding  in  all  the  principal 
European  galleries. 

Among  his  chief  religious  and  mythological 
paintings  are  "Christ  Chasing  the  Money  Ix"nders 
from  the  Temple"  and  the  "Four  Erangelists"  in 
the  Louvre;  the  "Entombment  of  Christ."  the 
"Ijist  Supper,"  "Commerce  and  Industry  Protect- 
ing the  Arts,"  "Pegasus."  the  "Divine  Law  Pro- 
tecting Human  Law,"  in  the  Museum  of  Antwerp ; 
the  "Martyrdom  of  Saint  Apollonia,"  "Saint 
Charles  Borromeus  Praying  for  the  Pest-Stricken 
at  Milan,"  and  "Saint  James,"  in  the  Church  of 
the  Augustinians.  Antwerp.  Others  are  in  the 
Museum  of  Brussels,  The  Hague,  Brunswick,  Cas- 
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'  aell,  and  Bfadrid.  In  the  Gallery  of  Dresden  there 
are  a  "Presentation  in  the  Temple"  and  "Diogenes 
Seeking  an  Honest  Man;"  at  Vienna,  "Jupiter 
and  Mercury,"  with  "Philemon  and  Baucis,"  one 
of  his  best  mythological  pictures.  The  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  in  New  York  possesses  three  ex- 
amples, the  best  of  which  is  a  "Holy  Family." 

His  genre  pieces  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
the  first  being  representations  of  the  Flemish 
proverb,  As  the  Old  have  sung,  so  twitter  the 
Young" — assemblages  of  bona  vivants  eating  and 
making  merry,  of  which  there  are  examples  in  the 
Louvre  and  principal  German  galleries;  the 
second  class,  entitled  the  "Beanfeast,"  is  a  rep- 
resentation abounding  in  coarse  humor,  the  best 
of  which  is  in  the  Vienna  Gallery.  Among  his 
portraits  are  the  powerful  likeness  of  Admiral 
Ruyter  in  the  Louvre,  of  himself  in  the  Uffizi, 
and  of  a  girl  at  Cobham  Hall.  Consult  G^nard, 
Xotice  »ur  Jacob  Jordaens  (Ghent,  1852). 

JOB'SAN  (Heb.  YardSn;  probably  connected 
■with  Syr.  yardd,  lake,  Ar.  tcird,  watering-place.) 
The  principal  river  of  Palestine,  called  Esh-She- 
riah  or  Esh-Sheriah.  el-Kebir  by  the  Arabs.  It 
flows  in  a  southerly  direction,  and,  starting  from 
the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  passes 
through  the  small  lake  Huleh  (the  biblical  waters 
of  Merom,  q.v. )  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  or  of 
Genneserat  (Sea  of  Galilee),  and  enters  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  main  sources 
of  the  Jordan  are  three  in  number;  the  largest, 
Nahr  Lcddan,  issues  from  the  mound  called  Tell 
el-Kadi  ('hill  of  the  judge')  near  ancient  Dan; 
the  second,  the  Nahr  Banias,  springs  from  crev- 
ices between  and  from  under  rocks  that  choke  tlie 
mouth  of  a  cave  near  Banias  (the  ancient  Paneas, 
Cesarea  Philippi,  q.v.)  ;  and  the  third,  smallest 
and  most  remote,  the  Nahr  Hasbani,  rises  near 
Mount  Uermon.  Uniting  their  waters  above  Lake 
Huleh,  these  streams  give  rise  to  the  Jordan. 
Above  Lake  Huleh  the  river  is  30  to  100  feet  in 
width,  just  below  the  lake  about  60  feet,  and  in 
the  valley  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
Dead  Sea  from  90  to  230  feet,  and  is  540  feet 
wide  at  its  mouth.  In  the  flood  season  it  reaches 
a  breadth  of  even  two  miles.  At  ordinary  times 
it  is  fordable  in  a  great  many  places — in  some 

S laces  even  when  the  river  is  in  flood.  Its  usual 
epth  between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead 
Be»  is  2  to  3  feet;  just  below  Lake  Huleh  it  is 
about  13  feet  deep;  the  depth  of  course  increases 
in  the  flood  season.  The  river  is  not  navigable.  In 
the  flood  season  dangerous  rapids  are  found.  In 
its  course  the  river  makes  a  steep  descent.  Lake 
Huleh  is  about  7  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  while  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  is 
about  680  feet,  and  the  Dead  Sea  about  1300  feet 
below  that  level ;  so  that  between  Huleh  and  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  the  river  falls  about  69  feet  to 
the  mile,  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
Dmd  Sea  about  9  feet  to  the  mile.  It  has  four 
main  affluent ■<;  the  Sheriat  el-Menadireh  (Hiero- 
inax.  Yarmuk)  and  Zerka  (Jabbok)  on  the  east; 
the  .Taind  and  Faria  on  the  west.  A  little  below 
Huleh  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  the  'Jisr 
Benat  Yakob,'  over  which  the  road  from  Damas- 
cus to  Galilee  passes,  and  a  few  miles  below  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  is  another  bridge,  the  Jisr  Mu- 
jamia.  Below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  presents  a  most  remarkable  forma- 
tion. Within  a  larger  valley  called  the  Ghor  is  a 
•mailer  valley  called  the  Zor,  and  through  this 
the  Jordan  dows.     The  precipitous  ridges  which 


inclose  the  valley  rise  in  some  places  to  the 
height  of  3000  or  4000  feet.  The  width  of  the 
Ghor  is  from  somewhat  over  a  mile  to  sixteen 
miles,  of  the  Zor  from  one-half  a  miie  to  two 
miles.  The  river  runs  through  the  Zor  in  suck 
a  tortuous  course  that  its  total  length  is  more 
than  200  miles,  although  the  distance  in  a 
straight  line  is  but  63  miles.  Near  the  Dead  Sea 
vegetation  does  not  exist;  but  the  valley  abovo 
is  covered  with  grass  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
tamarisks,  acacias,  oleanders,  etc.,  aboimd. 
Cereals  are  raised  in  various  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory traversed  by  the  river,  especially  barley. 
The  Jordan  was  first  thoroughly  explored  by 
Molyneux  and  Lynch,  by  the  former  in  1847  in 
the  dry  season,  by  the  latter  in  1848,  when  the 
river  was  in  flood.  The  climate  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  owing  to  the  depression,  is  tropical,  and 
it  has  been  well  described  as  'a  tropical  oasis 
sunk  in  the  temperate  zone.'  The  name  'Jordan' 
was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  suggesting  the 
'swiftly  flowing'  stream  ( from  yarad,  to  descend ) , 
and  hence  is  always  used  in  Hebrew  with  the 
article.  Consult:  Molyneux,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xviiL 
(1848);  Lynch,  Xarratice  of  the  United  States 
Expedition  to  the  River  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea  (Philadelphia,  1849)  ;  Official  Report  (Wash- 
ington, 1852)  ;  Survey  of  M'estcrn  Palestine 
(London,  1880);  MacGregor,  Rob  Roy  on  th« 
Jordan  (New  York,  1870)  ;  George  Adam  Smith, 
Bistorical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  (Lon- 
don, 1897)  ;  and  the  travels  in  Palestine  of  Rob- 
inson, Porter,  Tristram,  and  others. 

•TOBDAIT.  A  small  stream  or  river  of  Utah, 
connecting  Utah  Lake  with  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
(Map:  Utah,  B  1).  It  is  about  forty  miles  long 
and  used  extensively  for  irrigation. 

JOBDAK,  zhOr'dax',  Caotile  (1771-1821). 
A  French  politician,  bom  at  Lyons.  He  became 
interested  in  public  affairs  at  a  very  early  age 
and  developed  into  an  active  opponent  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  published,  in  1792,  a 
satire  on  the  Constitutional  Church  cleverly  en- 
titled Hisioire  de  la  conversion  d'une  dame 
parisienne.  Proscribed  by  the  Directory  for  his 
jiarticipation  in  the  insurrettion  of  Lyons,  he 
fled  to  Switzerland  and  London.  Returning  to- 
L}'on8  in  1796,  he  was  chosen  in  1797  to  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  where  he  advocated  the 
principles  of  re<ligious  liberty,  gaining  the  nick- 
name of  Jordan  les  Cloches  (Church-bell  Jor- 
dan). After  the  Revolution  of  the  18th  Fructi- 
dor  he  went  to  Germany.  In  1800  he  was  recalled, 
and  opposed  the  measures  of  Bonaparte,  exposing 
the  frauds  in  the  election  of  1802  in  a  pamphlet, 
Vrai  sens  du  vote  national  sur  le  consulat  i 
vie.  He  lived  in  retirement,  devoted  to  litera- 
ture, until  the  accession  of  Ix>uis  XVIII.  He  was 
elected  in  1816  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
Elded  with  the  opposition. 

JOBDAN,  Conrad  N.  (18301903).  An 
American  banker,  bom  in  Xew  Y'ork  City.  He 
learned  the  printing  trade  (1843),  became  a 
compositor,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  to  the 
Ftaff  of  a  New  York  bank.  From  1804  to  1880 
he  was  cashier  of  another  banking  establish- 
ment there,  and  in  1880-84  was  treasurer  of  the 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany. In  1885  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of 
Ihe  United  States,  from  which  post  he  resigned 
in  1887,  upon  the  resignation  of  Daniel  Manning 
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from  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  he  introduced  a  new  sys- 
tem of  public  reports  by  means  of  which  the 
precise  cpndition  of  the  Treasury  was  made 
readily  ascertainable.  He  was  again  active  in 
banking,  as  vice-president  of  a  New  York  bank- 
ing house,  in  1887,  and  subsequently  its  presi- 
dent. From  1893  until  his  death  he  was  As- 
sistant Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  New 
York  City,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered  effi- 
cient service  during  the  financial  difficulties  of 
1893-95. 

JOBDAlir,  David  Stabb  (1851  —  ).  An  Ameri- 
can educator,  bom  at  Gainesville,  New  York.  He 
entered  Cornell  University  at  its  opening  session 
in  1868,  and  having  previously  privately  pursued 
studies  in  botany,  was  appointed,  in  1870,  an 
instructor  in  that  science  in  the  new  institution 
After  taking  the  degree  of  M.S.  in  1872,  he  was 
for  one  year  professor  of  botany  and  biology  in 
Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  111.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  an  assistant  to  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission,  and  began  under  the  direction 
of  Agassiz  the  study  of  fishes,  which  has  made 
him  one  of  the  foremost  ichthyologists  in  the 
world.  From  1875  to  1879  he  was  professor  of 
biology  at  Butler  University,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
zoSlogy  at  the  University  of  Indiana  at  Bioom- 
ington,  .of  which  he  became  president  in  1885. 
His  summers  were  spent  in  investigations  and 
researches  for  the  Fish  Commission,  with  which 
his  connection  continued  up  to  1891.  In  1879-81 
he  was  a  special  agent  for  the  United  States 
Census,  and  in  that  capacity  made  a  report  of 
great  value  on  the  marine  industries  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  In  1391,  on  the  founding  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  he  became  its  first 
president,  and  under  his  able  supervision  the  in- 
stitution was  successfully  organized.  In  1897  he 
was  a  special  United  States  Commissioner  to  in- 
vestigate the  fur-seal  fisheries  in  Alaska.  In 
addition  to  valuable  papers  in  the  proceedings 
of  various  scientific  societies,  and  in  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  and  the 
Census  Bureau,  he  has  published  a  number  of 
books,  including  A  Manual  of  Vertebrate  A.nimal3 
of  the  Northern  United  States  (1876)  ;  Science 
Sketches  (1887);  Fishes  of  Tforth  and  MiddU 
America  (4  vols.,  1896-99)  ;  Matka  and  Kotik 
(1897)  ;  Footnotes  to  Evolution  {\S9S)  ;  Care  and 
Culture  of  Men  (1808)  ;  The  Tnnumerahle  Com- 
jtany  (1898)  ;  Imperial  Democracy  (1899)  ;  The 
Book  of  Knight  and  Barbara  (1898);  and  The 
Food  and  Game  Fishes  of  North  America  (1902). 

TOBDAN,  Dorothy,  or  Dobothea  (1762- 
1816) .  An  Irish  actress.  She  was  bom  at  Water- 
ford.  Ireland,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Grace 
Phillips,  an  actress,  whose  husband  was  a  re- 
puted Captain  Bland.  Dorothy  made  her  d6but 
in  Crow  Street  Theatre,  Dublin,  in  1777,  as 
Phoebe  in  As  You  Like  It,  and  after  various  vici^- 
tiitudes  as  an  English  provincial  actress  and  the 
adoption  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Dora  Jordan,  she 
appeared  in  1785  at  Drury  Iiane,  London,  in  the 
character  of  Peggy  in  The  Country  Oirl.  She 
speedily  won  great  popularity,  exhibiting  decided 
talent  in  comedy  and  musical  farce.  Lady  Teazle, 
Rosalind,  and  Viola  were  her  chief  successes, 
and  her  acting  was  extravagantly  praised,  among 
others  by  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  Byron,  and 
Campbell.     As   Mrs.    Ford,    she   was   for   some 


years  the  mistress  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Richard 
Ford,  by  whom  she  had  four  children.  In  1790 
her  beauty  captivated  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
afterwards  William  IV.,  and  her  intimacy  with 
him  lasted  until  1811,  when  it  was  terminated 
by  the  Duke,  an  ample  provision  being  made  for 
her  and  the  ten  children  she  had  borne  him. 
The  eldest  of  these  children,  George  Augustus 
Frederick  Fitzclarence,  was  created  Earl  of 
Munster  in  1830,  and' the  brothers  and  sisters 
were  also  ennobled.  In  1814  Mrs.  Jordan  retired 
to  France,  and  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  brokea 
heart  at  Saint  Cloud,  July  3,  1816,  but  there  is 
a  suspicion  that  she  lived  for  seven  years  after- 
wards in  England  under  an  assumed  name.  A 
statue  of  her,  by  Chantry,  was  erected  by  Will- 
iam IV.  after  his  accession.  Consult  Boaden, 
The  Life  of  Mrs.  Jordan  (London,  2  vols.,  1831). 

JOBDAN,  yOr'dAn,  Henri  (1833-86).  A  Ger- 
man archaeologist,  born  at  Berlin  and  educated  at 
Bonn  and  at  Berlin,  where  he  became  instructor. 
From  1867  to  1886  he  was  professor  at  Kiinigs- 
berg  and  made  many  journeys  to  Italy.  His 
especial  study  was  Roman  religion  and  topog- 
raphy. Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned:  the 
excellent  editions,  Catonis  prceter  lAbrum  de  Re 
Rustica  QucB  Extant  (1860)  ;  and  Sallusti  Cati- 
lina,  Jugurtha,  Historiarum  Reliquias  (last  ed. 
1876)  ;  Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Altertum 
(1871-85);  Forma.  Vrbis  Romce  (1874); 
Kritisohe  Beitr&ge  eur  Oeschiohte  der  lateini- 
schen  Sprache  (1879);  Der  Tempel  der  Vesta 
unci  das  Haus  der  Vestalinnen  (1886)  ;  and  the 
third  edition  of  Prellcr,  Romische  Mythologie 
(1881-83). 

JOB'SAN,  John  WooLF  (1840—).  An  Ameri- 
can antiquary,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  and  edu- 
cated at  Nazareth  Hall.  He  became  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  in 
1864,  and  its  assistant  librarian  in  1885;  and 
in  1888  accepted  the  post  of  editor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Magazine  of  History  and  Biography. 
His  works,  dealing  with  the  early  history  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Moravian  Church,  in- 
clude: Proposition  to  Make  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  tho 
Seat  of  Oovemment  in  IT  SO  (1878)  ;  Occupation 
of  New  York  by  the  British  (1889);  Military 
Hospitals  at  Bethlehem  and  Lititz  (1896); 
Franklin  as  a  Genealogist  ( 1899)  ;  The  State 
House  in  Philadelphia  in  ITU  (1900);  and 
Moravian  Immigration  to  Pennsylvania  1734-67 
(1896). 

JOBDAIT,  JutES  (1850—).  An  American 
musician,  bom  in  Willimantic,  Conn.  He  studied 
singing  with  William  Shakespeare  in  London, 
and  Sbriglia  in  Paris.  Upon  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica he  "became  choirmaster  of  Grace  Church, 
Providence;  and,  upon  its  foundation,  in  1880. 
conductor  of  the  Arion  Club.  As  a  tenor  soloist, 
conductor,  or  teacher,  he  was  equally  successful. 
He  created  the  rOle  of  Faust  in  Berlioz's  Damna- 
tion de  Faust  at  its  initial  American  performance 
in  1880.  His  compositions  include  some  excellent 
and  popular  songs;  the  cantata.  The  Night  Ser- 
vice, for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra;  the  ballad 
"Barbara  Frietchie,"  etc. 

JOBDAN,  zhOr'dftN',  Mabie  Ennemond  Ca- 
MiLu:  (1838—).  A  French  mathematician,  bora 
at  Lyons.  He  entered  the  Paris  School  of  Mines 
in  1857,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
sciences  in  1860,  his  theses  being:  (1)  Bur  U 
nombre  dea  valeura  des  fonctions;   (2)   8wr  U» 
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■jiiriodea  dea  fonctiona  inveraea  dea  iiitigralea  dea 
iiiff&entielUa  algHiriquM  (186U).  The  next  year 
Jie  was  made  engineer  of  mineg,  and  in  1885  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  chief  engineer.  From 
1872  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching  of 
mathematics.  In  1876  he  was  made  professor  of 
analysis  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  in  1883  he 
succeeded  Liouville  in  the  chair  of  mathematics 
4it  the  College  de  France.  In  1881  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the 
place  of  Michel  Chasles.  Jordan  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  French  mathematicians,  and  has 
gained  a  wide  reputation  on  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries in  geometry  and  analysis.  He  has  ap- 
plied himself  especially  to  the  theory  of  sub- 
stitutions, and  has  made  important  applications 
•of  this  theoiT  to  algebraic  and  linear  differential 
equations.  He  is  recognized  in  France  as  one  of 
the  greatest  teachers  of  the  n-dimensional  geom- 
■etry.  The  results  of  his  investigations  have  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  memoirs  to  the  number  of 
more  than  a  hundred,  published  chiefly  in  the 
Journal  fur  Mathematik ;  Annali  di  Matematica ; 
Liouville'a  Journal;  Mathematiache  Annalen; 
■Comptea  Rendua;  and  the  Journal  de  I'Eeole 
Polytechnique.  Besides  these  contributions  he 
has  published  two  works:  Thiorie  dea  auhatitu- 
tiona  et  dea  iquationa  algibriguea  (1870)  ;  Coura 
■d'analyae  de  I'Ecole  Polytechnique  (3  vols.,  1882- 
87;  2dcd.  1803-95). 

JOBSAN,  yOr'dSn,  Rudolf  (1810-87).  A 
<<erman  genre  painter,  bom  in  Berlin,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Wach.  He  then  studied  from 
nature  in  the  island  of  Rflgen,  and  having  won 
success  with  his  first  picture,  "Interior  of  Pilot's 
Home"  (1831,  now  owned  by  the  German  Em- 
peror), went  to  Dflsseldorf  in  1833  to  continue 
his  studies  at  the  Academy  under  Schadow  and 
Karl  Sohn,  and  made  his  mark  with  "An  Offer 
of  Marriage  in  Heligoland"  (1834,  Xational  Gal- 
lery, Berlin) .  Frequent  journeys  to  the  coasts  of 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  furnished  him 
v/ith  the  subjects  for  the  clever  delineations  from 
the  life  of  fishermen  and  sailors,  to  which  there- 
after he  devoted  his  brush  almost  exclusively, 
depicting  it  with  poetic  conception  and  equal  skill 
en  its  humorous  and  serious  sides.  Out  of  the 
great  number  of  these  characteristic  scenes,  sev- 
<"ral  of  which  became  widely  known  through  re- 
productions, may  be  mentioned:  "Return  of  the 
Pilots"  (1836)!'  "Boat-Hawsing  in  Normandv" 
( 1843)  ;  "The  Pil9t's  Death"  (1856)  ;  "Old  Men's 
Home  on  the  Coast  of  Holland"  (1864);  and 
"The  Widow's  Comfort"  (1866),  all  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  Berlin;  "Shipwreck  on  the  Coast 
of  Normandy"  (1848,  Dresden  Gallerv).  "Soup 
for  the  Sick,"  and  "The  First  Child"  ( 1862) .  Dtts- 
eeldorf  Gallery :  "First  Visit  After  the  Wedding" 
(1861),  and  "Soup-Day  at  a  French  Convent" 
(1868),  Leipzig  Museum.  His  pictures  of  popu- 
lar life  in  Italy,  which  he  visited  in  1877-78,  are 
less  satisfactory.  He  did  excellent  work  in  water- 
colors  and  was  also  favorably  known  as  an  illus- 
trator and  etcher.  He  was  professor  at  the  DUs- 
aeldorf  Academy,  and  received  the  great  gold 
medal  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition  in  1886. 

JOBIlAir,  Thomas  (1819-95).  An  American 
M>ldier  and  journalist,  bom  in  the  Luray  Valley 
In  Virginia.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1840 
in  the  same  class  with  Sherman  and  Thomas; 
««rved  in  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars;  and 
in  1861  resigned  to  enter  the  Confederate  army. 
He  commanded  the  forces  at  the  first  battle  of 


Bull  Run  until  the  arrival  of  Beauregard,  whose 
chief  of  staff  he  became.  After  Shiloh  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
after  service  with  Bragg  returned  to  Beaure- 
gard's staff,  and  was  active  in  the  defense  of 
Charleston.  In  1869  he  joined  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tionists, was  made  their  chief  commander,  and 
won  the  battle  of  Guaimaro,  but  resigned  soon 
afterwards.  He  edited  the  Memphis  Appeal  (1866 
to  1869),  and  wrote,  with  J.  B.  Pryor,  The  Cam- 
paigna  of  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Forreat  (1868). 
Upon  his  return  to  New  York  he  became  editor  of 
the  Financial  and  Mining  Record.  He  wrote  a 
valuable  criticism  of  the  Confederate  war  policy 
for  Harper'a  Magazine  (1865). 

JORDAN,  yOr'd&n,  WiLUELU  (1819-1904).  A 
German  poet.  He  was  bom  at  Insterburg,  East 
Prussia;  studied  from  1838  to  1842  at  KOnigs- 
berg ;  became  an  exponent  of  liberalism  and  of  the 
Young  Hegelian  philosophy  and  published  two 
books  of  poems,  Irdiache  Phantaaien  (1842)  and 
§ohaum  (1846).  Banished  from  Saxony  by  rea- 
son of  his  radical  tendencies  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion, he  went  to  Berlin,  and  in  1848  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Frank- 
fort. He  was  subsequently  secretary  of  the  naval 
board  in  the  short-lived  Imperial  Ministry 
(1848),  and  held  other  offices.  His  best-known 
works  are  his  two  epics — Demiurgoa  (1852-54), 
deeply  metaphysical  and  rather  an  exposition  of 
the  Young  Hegelian  philosophic  system  than  a 
true  epic,  and  Itibelunge  (1868-74),  in  which  he 
sought  to  revive  both  the  matter  and  manner  of 
ancient  Germanic  poetry.  As  a  wandering  rhap- 
sodist  Jordan  recited  this  epic  with  great  success 
in  Europe  and  America.  He  wrote  some  other 
volumes — criticism,  poetry,  and  prose  fiction. 
Consult  Schiffner,  Wilhelm  Jordan  (Frankfort, 
1889). 

JOBDAimS,  j«r-da'nez.  A  historian  of  the 
sixth  century,  formerly  erroneously  called  Jor- 
nandes.  He  was  probably  an  Alan  and  a  na- 
tive of  Lower  Moesia.  In  his  early  years  he 
was  secretary  to  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  Alans; 
later  he  became  a  monk,  and  possibly  a  bishop. 
The  work  by  which  he  has  become  famous  is  his 
De  Rehua  Oeticia,  usually  called  Oetica,  written 
about  the  year  552,  while  he  was  living  in  or 
near  Ravenna.  This  is  very  little  more  than  a 
condensation  of  the  Gothic  History  of  Cassiodorus 
(q.v.) .  But  as  the  latter  has  been  lost,  the  Oetica 
of  Jordanes  is  of  prime  importance  for  the  early 
history  of  the  Goths.  Moreover,  his  work  has 
preserved  many  German  legends  and  is  also  of 
some  importance  for  philologists.  The  second 
work  which  he  wrote,  a  summary  of  Roman  his- 
tory, named  De  6umma  Temporum  vel  Origine 
Actibuaque  (Jentia  Romanorum,  usually  called 
Romano,  is  of  little  value.  Of  the  numerous  edi- 
tions of  both  works  the  best  is  by  Mommsen,  in 
the  Monumenta  Germanio'  Hiatorica.  Auotorea  An- 
iiquiaaimi,  vol.  v.  (Berlin,  1882).  Consult: 
Mommsen's  introduction :  Hodgkin's  discussion  in 
vol.  i.  of  his  Italy  and  Her  Invadera  (Oxford, 
1880)  ;  Potthast.  Bibliotheca  Hiatorica  Medii 
.^vi.  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1896). 

J0BDA11"DS,  Nemobabius,  also  called  Jorda- 
NUS  DE  Saxonia  (M236).  A  mathematician 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  bom  at  Borgentreich, 
Diocese  of  Paderbom.  He  studied  at  Paris, 
where  he  gained  a  great  reputation,  and  in  1220 
was  elected  to  succeed  Saint  Dominic.   With  the 
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CscepUon  of  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  Jordanus  ia  the 
only  learned  man  of  the  Latin  West  in  the  Middle 
Ages  who  deserved  the  name  of  mathematician, 
and  hia  immediate  influence  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  his  Italian  contemporary.  Uis  mathe- 
matical writings  served  as  a  uasis  for  teaching 
in  the  various  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  Renaissance.  The  most  important  of  his 
published  writings  are:  Arithmetica  Demonstrata 
(140C)  ;  Algorithmua  Demonetratus  (1534)  ;  De 
Ponderibua  (1533) ;  Jordani  Opuaculum  de  Pon- 
deroaitate  (1565)  ;  De  Numeria  Datis  (published 
by  Treutlein  in  the  Abhandlungen  zur  UeschicKte 
der  Malhematik,  1879)  ;  Jordani  yemorarii  Qeo- 
metria  vel  de  Triangulia  Libri  IV.  (1887). 

JOBO,  y6rK,  Joiiann  CnBiSTiArr  Gottfried 
(1779-1850).  A  German  physician,  born  at  Prii- 
del,  and  educated  at  Leipzig,  where  in  1810  he 
was  made  professor  of  midwiifery.  He  did  much 
to  improve  this  branch  of  medicine,  especially  by 
the  invention  of  mechanical  aids  and  by  a  new 
system  of  Cesarean  section,  gastro-elytrotomy.  In 
general  he  sought  milder  methods,  both  in  ob- 
stetrics and  orthopedy.  Jorg  wrote:  Uandbuch 
der  Krankheiten  dcs  Weibes  (3d  ed.  1831)  ; 
Handbuch  der  Oeburtshilfe  (3d  ed.  1833)  ;  Uand- 
buck  zum  Erkennen  und  Ueilen  der  Kinderkrank- 
heiten  (2d  ed.  1830)  ;  and  Lehrbuch  der  Bebam- 
menkunat  (5lh  ed.  1855). 

jbBO,  Joseph  Edmund  (1819-1901).  A  Ba- 
varian Ultramontane  politician.  He  was  born  at 
Immenstadt;  studied  law,  history,  and  theolo^ 
at  Munich;  entered  the  Bureau  of  Archives  m 
1847 ;  became  in  1852  editor  of  the  Historiach- 
politiache  Blatter,  and  in  1805  a  member  of 
the  Second  Bavarian  Chamber.  He  published: 
Deutschland  in  der  Rcrolutionaperiode  1522-26 
(18.50);  Oeachichte  dea  Froteatantismua  in 
seiner  neueaten  Entwickelung  (1857)  ;  Oeachichte 
der  aocialpolitiachen  Parieien  in  Deutachland 
(1807). 

JOBQENSEN,  y6r'gcn-8cn,  Joboen  (1779- 
1830).  A  Danish  a'dventurer.  In  1809  he  auda- 
ciously seized  upon  the  government  of  Iceland, 
looted  the  treasury,  and  with  an  'army  of  eight 
men'  ruled  the  island  for  six  weeks,  until  driven 
out  by  the  captain  of  an  English  sloop.  He  went 
to  England,  was  tried  and  found  guilty  on  a 
charge  of  robbery,  and  was  sent  to  Botany  Bay, 
where  he  died. 

JOBIS,  yCrls,  or  JOBISZOON,  yo'ris-zon, 
David  (c.I501-50).  An  Anabaptist  leader,  born 
either  at  Ghent  or  Bruges.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
a  glass-painter,  and  soon  displayed  great  aptitude 
in  the  work.  To  perfect  himself  in  the  art,  he 
visited  Belgium,  France,  and  England.  Returning 
to  Holland,  lie  settled  at  Delft,  practicing  his 
trade  (1524)  ;  but  in  1528  he  began  to  display 
unusual  religious  zeal  against  Roman  Cathol- 
icism, and,  while  a  procession,  on  Ascension 
Day  was  passing  in  Delft,  he  stopped  the 
priests,  accused  them  of  deceiving  the  people  by 
false  teachings,  and  reproached  them  for  wor- 
shiping images  and  pictures.  He  was  arrested 
and  banished  for  three  years.  Abandoning  the 
common  principles  of  the  Reformation,  he  became 
an  adherent  of  Anabaptist  views.  At  first  he  did 
not  identify  himself  with  the  sect,  on  account  of 
their  disorderly  conduct  and  their  doctrine  of 
using  the  sword  to  establish  their  authority;  but 
in  1534  he  fully  joined  them  by  rebaptism.  He 
was  consecrated  as  Bishop  of  Delft  by  Dammas, 


Ubbo,  and  others.  His  influence  was  very  great 
and  his  followers  numerous.  The  Anabaptist 
leaders,  jealous  of  his  success,  openly  disavowed 
him.  But  at  the  convocation  of  Anabaptists  in 
1536  Joris  fearlessly  declared  himself  a  divinely 
appointed  leader,  and  soon  afterwards  issued  a 
pamphlet  calling  all  parties  to  a  peaceful  union. 
The  leaders  were  still  more  provoked,  and  most  of 
the  Anabaptists  forsook  him.  Those  who  adhered 
to  him  took  the  name  of  Jorists  or  Davidists.  He 
professed  to  have  visions  and  revelations,  and  in- 
terpreted the  persecutions  to  which  his  followers 
were  subjected  as  proofs  of  the  divine  favor.  At 
Delft,  Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Leyden, 
and  other  cities,  many  suffered  death  for  their 
adherence  to  him.  His  own  mother  died  on  the 
scatfold,  a  martyr  to  the  doctrines  which  her  son 
was  propagating  (February,  1538).  He  kept  up 
his  wandering  life  till  1544,  when,  the  voluntary 
gifts  of  his  followers  rendering  him  independent, 
he  altered  his  life  completely.  In  Basel  in 
August  of  that  year  appeared  a  man  by  the  name 
of  John  of  Bruges.  He  was  wealthy,  a  communi- 
cant in  the  Reformed  Church,  and  had  come  there 
with  his  family.  He  was  highly  esteemed  for 
his  wealth  and  his  virtues,  and  died  peace- 
fully, Augiist  25,  1556.  This  was  David  Joris. 
For  three  years  his  secret  Avas  kept.  Then  his  son- 
in-law,  Nicholas  Blesdyk,  a  reformed  preacher, 
but  an  avaricious  and  unprincipled  man.  who  had 
been  his  disciple,  revealed  the  identity  of  John 
of  Bruges  with  David  Joris.  The  clergy  and  uni- 
versity declared  his  opinions  heretical,  and  his 
body  was  dug  up  and  burned.  Tl»e  sect,  which 
Joris  had  secretly  communicated  with  while 
living  in  Basel,  survived  his  death  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  circulated  his  writings.  Joris  was  a 
thorough  mystic,  and  believed  that  he  had  divine 
visions.  He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  held  strange  views  concerning  Christ.  He  l>e- 
lieved  that  he  was  to  establish  internally  and  ex- 
ternally the  eternal  kingd<Tm  of  Christ,  which 
before  was  the  kingdom  of  Christ  only  internally. 
He  denied  the  doctrine  of  future  judgment  and 
the  existence  of  angels.  He  held  that  the  body 
only  was  defiled  by  sin.  Of  his  250  books  and 
1000  letters,  the  most  important  is  the  Book  of 
Miracles,  under  the  title  of  Wonderboeck.  In  it 
he  adopts  the  idea  of  Joachim  of  Floris  (q.v.), 
of  three  dispensations.  For  a  complete  account 
of  his  life  and  works,  consult  Nippold's  articles 
in  Zeitschrift  fUr  Theologie,  1803,  1804,  1808;  for 
a  bibliography  of  his  writings.  Van  der  Linde 
( The  Hague,  1 807 ) .    See  Davidists. 

TOBIS,  yo'rtz,  Pio  (1843—).  An  Italian 
genre  and  landscape  painter,  bom  in  Rome,  where 
he  studied  at  Saint  Luke's  Aeidemy  from  1866 
to  1804,  and  under  Fortuny,  but  owed  his  develop- 
ment more  especially  to  the  influence  of  that  mas- 
ter. He  traveled  extensively  in  Germany,  France, 
England,  and  Spain,  and  depicts  life  and  nature 
with  equal  felicity  of  conception  and  coloristie 
splendor.  Notable 'specimens  of  his  art  are:  "Sun- 
day Morning  Before  the  Porta  del  Popolo  in  Rome" 
(gold  medal,  Munich.  1869)  ;  "Baptism  in  Ischia" 
(1878)  :  "Flight  of  Pope  Eugene  IV."  (1833.  Na- 
tional Gallerj'.  Rome)  ;  and  "Church  Festival  in 
St.  Peter's,  Rome"  ( 1901 ) .  He  became  prominent 
also  as  .an  artist  in  water-colors;  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Societa  d'Acquarellisti  in  Rome,  and 
honorary  member  of  the  Soci^tfi  Beige  des  Aqua- 
rellistcs.  Several  orders  and  other  marks  of  dis- 
tinction were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  between 
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1878  and  1881  his  works  were  awarded  no  fewer 
than  twelve  medals. 

JOKXSTS.    See  Davidists. 

JOB'Xnre.  In  Dickens's  David  Copperfield, 
the  soft-hearted  partner  of  Mr.  Spenlow.  The 
latter,  in  his  intercourse  with  clients,  paints  Jor- 
kins  as  a  rigid  taskmaster,  and  so  throws  the 
responsibility  for  the  firm's  acts  on  him. 

JOBTIIf,  JoHH  (1098-1770).  A  Church  of 
England  pr^te.  He  was  bom  in  London,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1698.  His  father  was  a  French  Protestant 
of  Brittany,  having  come  to  England  on  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  son  was  edu- 
cated at  Charterhouse  and  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  taking  his  first  degree  in  1719,  soon 
became  a  fellow  of  the  college,  and  graduated  as 
M.A.  in  1722.  While  at  Cambridge  he  published 
a  small  volume  of  Latin  poems,  entitled  Lusua 
Poelici,  regarded  as  worthy  of  a  high  place  among 
modem  Latin  verses.  He  was  presented  with  a 
living  in  Cambridgeshire  ( 1727 ) ,  but  removed 
to  London,  where  he  became  an  admired  preacher. 
He  was  rector  of  Eastwell  in  Kent  (1737),  and 
Saint  Dunstan's-in-tbe-East  (1751);  became  in 
1726  the  domestic  chaplain  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, rector  of  Kensington,  I^ndon,  and  a  pre- 
bend in  the  Church  of  St.  Pauls  (1702).  In 
1764  he  was  made  Archdeacon  of  London.  He 
died  September  5,  1770.  His  most  important 
works  were:  Hemarka  on  Ecclesiastical  History 
(1751-54;  new  edition  by  Trollope,  1846)  ;  Life 
of  Erasmus  (1758-60;  new  edition  1808)  ;  Tracts, 
Philological,  Critical,  and  iliscellarieous  (1790). 
He  wrote  also  criticisms  on  Spenser,  Milton,  Til- 
lotson,  Cardinal  Pole,  Seneca,  and  others.  Con- 
sult his  Life,  by  Trollope  (London,  1846). 

JOBTTLIiO,  Hft-rSSHyd.  A  volcanic  mountain 
in  the  State  of  Michoacan,  Mexico,  situated  70 
miles  southwest  of  Morelia,  the  capital  of  the 
State.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
having  risen  from*  the  surrounding  plain  as  a 
result  of  the  earthquake  of  September  29,  1759. 
Besides  Jorullo,  there  sprang  up  five  other  vol- 
canic cones  and  a  large  number  of  small  cones, 
which  were  still  active  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  Humboldt  in  1803.  The  surrounding  region 
is  covered  with  lava-fields  and  scattered  volcanic 
rocks,  showing  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  erup- 
tion, and  near  the  cone  are  a  number  of  hot 
springs.  The  height  of  Jorullo  above  the  sea  is 
4265  feet;  it  is  now  dormant. 

JOSl^  nd-sa'.  Poem  A  de  (Sp.,  poem  of  Jo- 
seph ) .  A  Spanish  poem  belonging  to  the  class  of 
documents  called  aljamiados,  i.e.  works  written 
in  the  Spanish  language,  but  with  Arabic  char- 
acters. Through  a'  hieratical  impulse,  or  merely 
«a  a  result  of  a  rooted  attachment  to  the  alpha- 
betical signs  of  their  ancestral  speech,  certain 
of  the  Moors,  when  composing  in  Spanish, 
adapted  the  Arabic  signs  to  the  purpose,  and 
avoided  the  use  of  the  Roman  characters.  The 
Jos4  is  the  most  interesting  work  of  the  kind. 
It  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  possibly  on  Aragonese  territory,  if 
we  may  judge  by  some  dialect  forms  found  in  it. 
It  tells  the  story  of  the  selling  of  Joseph  by  his 
brethren  and  of  his  life  in  Egypt,  intermingling 
with  the  narrative  elements  of  Mohammedan  tra- 
dition. In  form  it  is  modeled  upon  the  old  Spanish 
poems,  I.e.  it  is  in  quatrains  of  twelve-syllabled 
or  fonrteen-syllabled  lines,  with  a  single  rhyme  in 
the  quatrain.     From  the  phonetic  point  of  view 


this  work,  like  others  of  ita  kind,  has  a  certain 
value,  since  the  adaptation  of  the  Arabic  alphabet 
to  Spanish  sounds  affords  a  possible  clew  to  the 
real  nature  of  those  sounds  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion. Consult  Morf's  ed.  of  the  Jos4  (Leipzig, 
1883)  ;  the  Litteraturblatt  fiir  germaniscke  uml 
romanische  Philologie,  voL  xi.,  pp.  34ff.;  Ford, 
"The  Old  Spanish  Sibilants,"  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Studies  and  Notes  in  Philology  and  Literature 
(Boston,  1900)  ;  Mentodez  Pidal,  Poema  de 
Yuguf  (Madrid,  1902). 

J'OSEF'FT,  Rafael  (1853—).  An  Hunga- 
rian-American pianist,  composer,  and  teacher, 
born  at  Miskolcz,  Hungarv.  He  was  edu- 
cated mainly  under  Moscheles  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  but  studied  subsequently  under 
Tausig  at  Berlin.  About  1880  he  established  him- 
self in  New  York,  and  afterwards  came  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  teachers  and 
concert  virtuosos  in  his  adopted  country.  Before 
coming  to  America  he  had  won  for  himself  a  high 
reputation  as  an  interpreter  of  Chopin,  and,  after 
some  very  successful  concert  tours  throughout 
Germany  and  Austria,  had  made  a  place  for  him- 
self in  the  musical  life  of  Vienna,  in  which  city 
he  had  taken  up  his  residence.  He  published  up-* 
ward  of  a  score  of  piano  compositions,  which 
are  marked  by  delicacy  and  charm  of  musical 
phrasing.  For  many  years  Joseflfy  was  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music,  New  York.  His  playing  has  been  charac- 
terized as  possessing  great  delicacy,  charm  of 
touch,  facility  of  execution,  and  exquisite  finish. 

JO'SEPH  (Heb.  YSsfph,  he  increases,  per- 
haps an  abbreviation  of  YSseph  'El,  God  in- 
creases). The  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  (Gen.  xxx. 
22-24),  eponym  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph.  The  story 
of  Joseph  is  given  with  much  detail  in  the  last 
fourteen  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  He 
is  represented  as  the  favored  son  of  his  father; 
for  this  reason  and  because  of  his  own  boyish 
arrogance  in  consequence  of  it,  he  gains  the 
ill-will  of  his  brethren.  Taking  advantage  of  a 
favorable  opportunity,  they  decide  to  kill  him, 
but  ultimately  think  better  of  their  purpose  and 
sell  him  into  slavery  instead.  He  is  taken  to- 
Egypt  and  becomes  the  slave  of  Potiphar,  an 
officer  of  Pharaoh.  Resisting  the  advances  of 
Potiphar's  wife,  he  gains  her  enmity  and  is  put 
in  prison  on  a  false  accusation  by  her.  His  skill 
in  interpreting  dreams  secures  his  release  and 
brings  him  into  favor  with  Pharaoh.  He  saves 
Egypt  in  a  time  of  famine  and  becomes  the  high- 
est official  in  the  land.  The  famine  extends  to 
Palestine,  and  Joseph's  brethren  come  to  Egypt  for 
provisions.  A  reconciliation  follows,  and  Jacob 
and  all  his  family  remove  to  Egypt  and  take  up 
their  residence  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 

The  critical  scholars  think  that  the  story  of 
Joseph,  like  those  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
is  a  combination  of  two  sources,  the  Yahwistic 
and  Elohistie  narratives.  ( See  Elohist  and  Yah- 
WI8T.)  The  combination  represents  the  welding 
together  of  a  much  larger  number  of  elements 
than  in  any  of  the  other  narratives  in  Genesis. 
In  the  minds  of  both  writers  (J  and  E),  .Toseph 
is  the  representative  of  the  northern  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  the  importance  assigned  to  him  in- 
dicates a  northern  origin  of  these  stories.  This 
is  particularly  evident  in  those  portions  of  the 
composite  narrative  which  belong  to  E  (a  north- 
ern writer),  and,  while  .1  (a  Judean  writer)  also 
must   admit  the  superiority  to  be  accorded  to 
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Joseph  over  other  tribes  represented  as  his  breth- 
ren, he  saves  his  national  pride  by  according  to 
his  own  tribe,  Judah,  as  favorable  a  position  as 
possible  by  the  side  of  Joseph.  It  is  Judah  who, 
according  to  J,  proposes  saving  Joseph  from  the 
Jealousy  of  his  brothers,  whereas  according  to  E 
it  is  Reuben  (  a  northern  clan )  who  intervenes. 

Four  elements  are  distinguished  in  the  story  of 
Joseph:  (1)  Northern  traditions,  reflecting  the 
rivalry  between  various  tribes  which  (or  some 
of  which)  formed  parts  of  the  later  Hebrew  con- 
federation.; (2)  recollections  of  the  sojourn  of 
certain  Hebrew  clans  in  Egypt,  subsequently  en- 
larged into  the  tradition  which  brought  all  the 
twelve  clans  into  Egypt;  (3)  en  Egyptian  folk- 
tale of  a  faithful  servant  wrongfully  accused  by 
his  master;  (4)  a  story  of  a  Hebrew  who  rose 
to  a  high  official  position  in  Egypt.  Approach- 
ing the  story  of  Joseph  from  this  point  of  view, 
its  component  parts  become  tolerably  clear. 
Joseph  is  the  favorite  son  of  Jacob,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  patriarch's  favorite  wife,  Rachel.  He 
belongs  to  Shechem  (the  chief  sanctuary  in  the 
northern  kingdom)  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
Jacob  belongs  to  Bethel  and  Abraham  to  Hebron. 
•  He  rouses  the  jealousy  of  his  brothers,  according 
to  J,  because  of  a  garment  with  sleeves  (befitting 
one  of  superior  rank)  given  to  him  by  Jacob; 
according  to  E,  because  of  his  dreams,  which  be- 
tokened future  greatness  and  superiority  over  his 
brothers.  The  result  is  that  the  brothers  decide 
to  kill  him,  but  are  persuaded  by  Reuben  (ac- 
cording to  E)  or  by  Judah  (according  to  J)  to 
spare  his  life.  According  to  the  northern  ver- 
sion, he  is  found  by  Midianites  in  a  cistern  and 
•carried  to  Egypt;  according  to  the  southern  ver- 
sion, he  is  sold  by  his  brothers  to  Ishmaelites, 
and  in  this  way  is  carried  down  to  Egypt.  In 
this  incident  two  factors  are  distinguished:  (a) 
the  story  of  Joseph's  superiority,  and  (b)  the  story 
of  his  humiliation  by  his  brothers.  The  former 
reflects  the  natural  pride  of  the  northern  writer, 
the  latter  embraces  a  recollection  of  a  combina- 
tion of  a  number  of  tribes  against  one  which  had 
become  too  powerful.  In  actual  Hebrew  history, 
there  is  no  tribe  of  Joseph,  but  instead  we  have 
two  clans,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (qq.v.),  who 
are  the  main  props  of  the  northern  kingdom  and 
who  are  represented  in  tradition  as  the  sons  of 
Joseph.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  Joseph 
tribe,  after  being  large  enough  to  produce  two 
oflfshoots,  aroused  such  opposition  and  fear  be- 
cause of  growing  power  as  to  lead  to  a  combina- 
tion which  succeeded  in  driving  this  dangerous 
tribe  from  its  territory.  Such  an  event  is  just 
what  we  encounter  among  Arabic  clans.  The 
story  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  contains  again  two  ele- 
ments: (a)  tradition  of  the  sojourn  of  some  of 
the  Hebrew  tribes  in  Goshen  (q.v.),  combined 
with  (b)  two  stories  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Hebrews.  That  some  of  the  tribes  afterwards 
forming  part  of  the  confederation  of  the  Bene 
Israel  came  at  one  time  to  Egypt,  in  connection 
cither  with  a  Semitic  invasion  of  the  land  of  the 
Nile,  or  in  connection  with  that  steady  process 
leading  Semitic  nomads  to  make  more  or  less 
permanent  settlements  on  the  frontier  districts  of 
Egypt,  is  hardly  open  to  doubt,  as  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  equally  certain  that  not  all  of  the 
tribes  came  into  this  region.  The  pragmatic 
method  of  history-writing  which  prevails  in  Gene- 
sis (as  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  or  rather  Octa- 
teuch)   represents  the  Bene  Israel  as  forming  a 


unit  from  time  immemorial  and  hence  the  popular 
tradition  is  so  modified  as  to  bring  all  the 
Hebrew  tribes  into  Egypt  and  to  bring  them  out 
again  in  a  body  imder  the  leadership  of  Moses. 
Besides  Joseph,  the  tribes  of  Simeon,  Reuben,  and 
Levi  appear  to  have  gone  to  Egypt  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  Joseph  and  Levi  disappeared  there, 
for  we  hear  nothing  of  Joseph  after  the  Exodus, 
and  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  the  Pentateuchal  codes  is 
something  quite  diflferent  from  the  original  tribe 
of  Levi.  (Hee  Levites.)  Of  the  two  'Egyptian' 
stories  told  of  Joseph  one  is  a  folk-tale,  probably 
of  Egyptian  origin,  the  other  embodies  a  reminis- 
cence based  upon  an  actual  occurrence.  The  folk- 
tale is  that  of  a  faithful  servant  intrusted  by  his 
master  with  the  care  of  his  household  and  who  re- 
sists the  temptations  offered  by  the  faithless  wife 
of  the  master.  The  servant  is  wrongfully  accused 
and  thrown  into  prison.  The  sequel  of  the  story 
in  its  original  form  no  doubt  told  of  the  proof  that 
was  forthcoming,  establishing  the  innocence  of 
the  servant,  his  reward  for  his  fidelity  and  hon- 
esty and  the  punishment  of  the  bad  wife.  This 
story,  the  Egyptian  parallel  to  which  exists  in 
the  so-called  Tale  of  Two  Brothers  (consult 
Petrie,  Egyptian  Tales,  London,  1895-99),  is  at- 
tached to  Joseph  as  a  favorite  character  of 
northern  Hebrew  legend.  It  is  a  species  of 
Midrash  very  much  of  the  order  of  the  stories 
found  in  the  Jewish  Midrashim  to  illustrate  Abra- 
ham's piety  or  Moses'  faith.  Instead,  however, 
of  presenting  the  story  with  its  original  sequel,  it 
is  attached  to  another  tale  about  a  foreigner  who' 
rose  to  a  position  of  great  eminence  at  the 
Egyptian  Court,  and  who  manifested  his  wisdom 
and  devotion  to  the  interest  of  his  royal  master 
in  various  ways.  The  period  to  which  this  in- 
cident belongs  can  no  longer  be  determined. 
From  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets  we  learn  that  in 
the  fifteenth  century  b.c.  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  Semites  to  hold  high  positions  in  Egyptian 
domains ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  supposed  that 
it  was  at  the  period  of  Egyptian  supremacy  over 
Palestine,  when  the  relations  between  Egyptians 
and  Semites  were  naturally  quite  close,  that  the 
Hebrew  vizier  lived,  the  memory  of  whose  re- 
markable career  was  thus  preserved.  This  story, 
too,  is  attached  to  Joseph  as  a  familiar  subject  of 
legend  and  an  appropriate  personage  of  whom  it 
could  be  told,  and,  being  combined  with  the  folk- 
lore tale,  becomes  another  incident  in  the  life  of 
one  and  the  same  person. 

The  visit  of  .Joseph's  brothers,  with  its  dra- 
matic incidents,  and  the  emigration  of  Jacob  and 
his  sons  and  their  families  into  Egypt,  may  be 
due  to  the  pragmatic  historical  scheme  of  the 
Old  Testament  writers;  while  the  meeting  be- 
tween Jacob  and  Joseph,  and  Jacob's  interview 
with  Pharaoh,  from  this  point  of  view,  are  an- 
other specimen  of  early  Jewish  Midrash.  There 
remains  the  scene  at  the  death  of  Jacob  (xlviii. 
15-20)  when  Joseph  brings  his  two  sons  to 
his  father,  who,  in  blessing  them,  gives  Ephraim, 
although  the  younger,  the  preference  over  Manas- 
seh. This  touch  is  due  to  the  pride  of  the  Eph- 
raimitic  writer  who  in  this  way  justifies  the 
greater  prominence  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  obtained  in  the  northern 
kingdom.  Joseph  dies  in  Egypt,  which  may  be 
taken  perhaps  as  another  indication  that  the  tribe 
actually  never  left  Egypt.  The  name  of  Joseph, 
however,  survives  largely  through  the  northern 
clans,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  in  the  local 
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legendary^  tales  gradually  assumes  almost  the 
same  position  as  Israel  until,  with  the  prophets, 
'house  of  Joseph'  becomes  synonymous  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  the  terms  'house  of  Joseph' 
and  'house  of  Jacob'  embrace  the  Hebrews  as  a 
body.  For  the  results  of  critical  investigation 
legarding  Joseph,  consult  the  commentaries  on 
Genesis  of  Gunkel,  Holzinger,  and  Dillmann,  and 
the  Hebrew  histories  of  Stade,  Guthe,  Piepen- 
bring,  Kittel,  and  Wellhausen. 

JOSEPH.  Husband  of  Maiy,  and  the  reputed 
father  of  Jesus  (Luke  iii.  23;  iv.  22;  John  i.  45; 
vi.  42).  He  was  probably  a  carpenter  (Matt.  ziii. 
55),  although  'son  of  the  carpenter'  may  mean 
no  more  than  'carpenter,'  and  is  not  alluded  to 
in  the  New  Testament  outside  of  the  Gospels  of 
Luke,  Matthew,  and  John.  The  earliest  Gospel, 
Mark,  is  silent  about  him.  The  chief  sources  of 
information  (apart  from  the  Apocryphal  Gos- 
pels) are  the  two  independent  traditions  of  the 
infancy  of  Jesus,  prefixed  to  the  first  and  third 
Gospel,  respectively.  In  addition  to  the  well- 
known  material  there  preserved,  Luke  alone  (ii. 
22,  33)  records  that  'Joseph  and  his  mother' 
brought  the  child  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  to  present 
him  to  the  Lord,  in  accordance  with  the  Law  of 
Moses ;  and  that,  when  Jesus  was  a  boy  of  twelve, 
His  parents  (ii.  41),  following  their  annual  cus- 
tom, went  with  Him  to  the  Passover  feast  in 
Jerusalem.  From  this  point  on,  Joseph  passes 
out  of  the  clear  light  of  history.  That  he  died 
before  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  began  is  only 
an  inference  from  Mark  iii.  20  sqq.;  vi.  3;  John 
xix.  26  sqq. 

JOSEPH  OF  Abihathea.  The  disciple  of 
Jesus  who  provided  for  His  burial.  Arimathea 
was  probably  the  village  of  Ramathaim,  near 
Lydda  (cf.  I.  Mac.  xi.  34).  Joseph  is  mentioned 
in  the  Xew  Testament  only  in  connection  with  the 
entombment  of  Jesus.  The  Four  Evangelists 
record  in  general  agreement  that  Joseph  came  to 
Pilate  and  asked  for  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  that 
the  body,-  after  it  had  been  prepared  for  burial, 
was  placed  in  a  new  tomb.  Mark  calls  Joseph  a 
•noble  councilor*  (which  may  mean  simply,  a 
man  of  noble  rank)  ;  suggests  his  courage  in 
making  the  daring  request  of  the  Procurator; 
and  states  that  he  was  waiting  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Matthew  does  not  call  him  a  councilor, 
but  says  that  he  was  rich  and  had  b<>come  a 
disciple.  Luke  Interprets  'councilor'  to  mean 
that  Joseph  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and 
adds  that  he  was  a  good  and  just  man,  and  that 
he  had  not  assented  to  the  action  of  the 
Sanhedrin.  John  qualifies  Matthew's  remark 
about  discipleship  by  observing  that  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple in  secret  only,  for  fear  of  the  Jews;  and 
then  adds  significantly  that  it  was  Nicodemus 
who  brought  the  myrrh  and  aloes  (xix.  39)  and 
that  he  assisted  Joseph  in  the  preparations  for 
entombment.  These  differences  in  the  accounts 
have  been  thought  to  indicate  that  John  combines 
two  originally  different  traditions,  one  that  Jesus 
was  buried  by  Joseph,  a  man  of  noble  rank, 
wealthy,  and  owner  of  a  tomb  near  Jerusalem ; 
the  other  that  it  was  Nicodemus,  a  well-known 
Pharisee,  friendly,  however,  to  Jesus,  a  member 
ot  the  Sanhedrin,  who  buried  Him.  The  differ- 
ences, however,  do  not  definitely  prove  the  hypo- 
thesis. According  to  tradition,  Joseph  went  as 
missionary  to  Gaul  and  Britain  and  built  the 
first  Christian  oratory  in  the  latter  country  on 
the  bite  of  Olastonbuiy. 


JOSEPH  THE  Cabfekteb,  Histobt  of.  See 
ApocBTPHA,  New  Teatament, 

JOSEPH,  Ger.  pron.  yi/zgf,  I.  (1678-1711). 
Holy  Roman  Emperor  from  1705  to  1711.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Emperor  Leopold  I.  and  was  born 
at  Vienna,  July  26,  1678.  He  was  crowned  King 
of  Hungary  in  1687  and  King  of  the  Romans  in 
1690.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  Emperor  and 
ruler  of  the  Hapsburg  dominions  on  May  5, 
1705.  His  accession  mfused  new  energy  into 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  France,  which 
on  the  part  of  the  Imperialists  had  been  carried 
on  with  some  dilatoriness.  (See  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  under  Succession  Wabs.) 
His  ambition  was  directed  toward  the  extension 
of  the  Austrian  power  in  Italy  and  Bavaria;  of 
the  latter  the  victories  of  Marlborough  and  Eu- 
gene made  him  the  master,  but  his  plan  to  bring 
the  Electorate  of  Bavaria  under  the  Austrian 
Crown  failed  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
other  German  sovereigns.  He  was  engaged  in 
a  long  war  with  his  Hungarian  subjects,  led  by 
R&kOczy,  which  was  terminated  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  Emperor.  Joseph  was  powerful 
enough  to  impose  his  will  upon  the  Popie,  whom 
he  forced  in  1709  to  acknowledge  his  brother 
Charles  as  King  of  Spain.  The  influence  of  the 
Prince  of  Salm,  who  had  the  charge  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  his  subsequent  connection  with  Prince 
Eugene,  led  Joseph  to  embrace  opinions  much 
more  liberal  than  those  which  had  generally  pre- 
vailed in  his  family,  and  he  granted  privileges 
to  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
which  had  been  refused  by  his  predecessors.  He 
also  concluded  a  treaty  in  1706  with  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  by  which  he  granted  religious  liberty 
to  the  Protestants  of  Silesia,  and  restored  to 
them  over  200  churches  which  had  been  taken 
from  them  by  the  Jesuits.  He  was  fond  of  courtly 
ceremonial,  but  in  his  personal  relation  was  mild 
and  affable.  He  sought  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  in  his  dominions  by  relieving 
them  ffom  some  of  their  feudal  burdens.  Con- 
sult Herchenhahn,  Geschichte  der  Regierung 
Kaisers  Josephs  I.    (2  vols.,  Leipzig,   1786-89). 

JOSEPH  n.  (1741-90).  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror from  1765  to  1790.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  I.,  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  and 
Maria  Theresa,  sovereign  of  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions and  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  was  bom  at 
Vienna,  March  13,  1741,  at  a  time  when  his 
mother's  fortunes  were  in  their  lowest  state  of 
depression.  He  early  gave  proof  of  excellent 
abilities.  He  was  elected  King  of  the  Romans  in 
1764,  and  Maria  Theresa  associated  him  with 
herself  in  the  government  of  the  Austrian  States ; 
but  for  some  time  his  actual  share  in  it  amounted 
to  little  more  than  the  chief  command  of  the 
army.  In  1765  he  succeeded  his  father  as  Holy 
Roman  Emperor.  On  the  death  of  Maria  Theresa, 
in  1780,  he  inherited  all  her  dignities  and  power. 
Joseph  II.  was  a  zealous  reformer,  having  im- 
bibed, like  Frederick  the  Great,  the  principles  of 
philosophy  which  prevailed  in  that  age,  but  he 
worked  unwisely,  depending  too  much  upon  the 
exercise  of  authority.  Deeply  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  the  Emperor  set  to  work 
to  abolish  privilege  and  oppression  throughout 
his  dominions.  He  was  the  typical  'benevolent 
despot'  of  the  age,  and  he  sought  to  impose  his 
reforms  by  force  of  his  autocratic  will,  without 
considering  the  expediency  of  many  of  his  radical 
measures  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  sentiments 
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of  thoee  whom  supposedly  his  reforms  were  to 
benefit.  As  it  was,  he  succeeded  for  the  greater 
part  in  antagonizing  his  subjects  in  Hungary,  in 
Bohemia,  and  in  tl>e  Netherlands,  and  was  com- 
pelled repeatedly  to  revoke  many  of  his  im- 
portant measures  of  reform.  Not  the  least  of  his 
blunders  was  his  attempt  to  merge  the  heteroge- 
neous nationalities  of  his  realms  into  a  central- 
ized State.  Nevertheless  he  contributed  immensely 
to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  system  of  taxation,  and  did  much  to 
develop  commerce  and  industry.  His  liberal  views 
in  matters  ecclesiastical  aroused  the  bitter  hostil- 
ity of  the  clergy.  As  soon  as  he  found  himself  in 
full  possession  of  the  government  of  Austria,  he 
proceeded  to  declare  himself  independent  of  the 
Pope  and  to  prohibit  the  publication  of  any  new 
Papal  bulls  in  his  dominions  without  his  placet 
regium.  The  further  publication  of  the  bulls  Vni- 
genitus  and  In  coma  Domini  was  also  prohibited. 
Besides  this  he  suppressed  no  fewer  than  700  con- 
vents, reduced  the  number  of  the  regular  clergy 
from  63,000  to  27,000,  prohibited  Papal  dispensa- 
tions as  to  marriage,  and  on  October  13,  1781, 
published  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Toleration,  by 
which  he  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion to  the  Protestants  and  the  adherents  of  the 
Greek  faith  in  his  dominions.  Pope  Pius  VI. 
thought  to  change  this  policy  by  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor,  and  for  that  purpose 
made  a  visit  to  Vienna  in  1782;  but,  although  he 
was  quite  unsuccessful  in  his  object,  he  carried 
away  with  him  the  conviction  that  the  people 
were  utterly  unprepared  for  the  reforms  which 
their  sovereign  sought  to  accomplish,  a  conviction 
the  correctness  of  which  the  event  abundantly 
proved.  In  1788-89  Joseph  II.,  in  alliance  with 
Russia,  engaged  in  a  war  with  Turkey,  in  which 
he  was  unsuccessful;  and  the  vexation  caused 
by  this,  and  by  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands 
(1789-90),  occasioned  by  the  abolition  of  the 
ancient  Constitution  of  Brabant,  hastened  his 
death,  which  took  place  February  20,  1790.  Con- 
sult: Gross-Hoffinger,  Lebens-  und  Regierungn- 
geschichte  Josephs  II-  (4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1835- 
37 )  ;  Ameth,  Joseph  II.  und  Leopold  von  Toscana; 
ihr  Briefwechscl,  1781-90  (Vienna,  1870)  ;  Bnm- 
ner,  Joseph  II.  (Freiburg,  1885)  ;  Schlitter,  Pius 
TI.  nnd  Joseph  II.  (Vienna,  1894). 

JOSEPH,  Father.  A  popular  name  for  Fran- 
cois Leclerc  du  Tremblay  (1577-1638),  the 
private  secretary  and  confidant  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  He  was  bom  in  Paris  of  a  distin- 
guished family,  and  was  originally  a  soldier,  but 
left  the  army  in  1599  and  became  a  Capuchin 
friar.  After  some  time  Father  Joseph,  as  he  was 
called,  attracted  the  attention  of  Richelieu,  and 
in  1611  became  his  secretary.  He  was  intrusted 
by  Richelieu  with  the  management  of  his  secret 
•diplomacy,  and  was  frequently  sent  on  important 
m  issions  abroad.  So  great  was  his  influence  with 
the  Cnrdinal,  and  so  well  recognized  his  power, 
that  he  was  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  'His  Gray 
Eminence,'  in  contradistinction  to  the  title  of 
Richelieu.  Religious  zeal  actuated  his  entire 
official  life,  and  the  conversion  and  dissemination 
of  the  principles  of  the  Church  were  the  objects 
most  dear  to  him.  In  pursuance  of  these  objects 
he  lent  his  aid  to  the  forcible  conversion  of 
French  Protestants,  and  also  sent  missionaries  to 
India  and  Canada,  while  he  earnestly  advocated 
a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  A  priest  of  ascetic 
habits,  but  of  fiery  enthusiasm,  he  was  also  n 


statesman  of  broad  views  and  comprehensive- 
knowledge,  and  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
able  diplomats  of  his  time.  His  death  took  place 
at  Ruel,  December  18,  1638.  A  series  of  memoirs 
of  his  time  of  which  he  is  the  author  is  deposited 
in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  in  Paris,  but  the 
volumes  have  never  been  published,  though  sup- 
posed to  contain  important  matter  for  the  history 
of  Louis  XIII.'s  reign.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  Le  Turciad,  a  Latin  poem,  and  of  several  po- 
litical and  religious  tracts.  Consult:  Richard, 
Vie  du  pire  Joseph  (Paris,  1702)  ;  Fagniez,  Le 
p6re  Joseph  et  Richelieu,  1597-1638 {Paris,  1894). 

JOSEPH,  Prater  of.  An  apocryphal  work 
belonging  to  the  Old  Testament  Pseudepigrapha. 
now  known  only  from  old  lists  of  apocryphal 
books  and  some  quotations  in  Origen,  who  seems 
to  have  esteemed  it  highly.  The  work  was  of 
Jewish  origin.  Why  it  was  called  the. Prayer 
of  Joseph  is  uncertain,  since  in  Origen's  quota- 
tions Jacob,  not  Joseph,  is  the  speaker.  It  was 
apparently  of  prophetic  or  apocalyptic  character, 
dealing  largely  with  matters  concerning  angela 
and  their  respective  ranks  and  the  secrets  of  the 
future.  Since  Jacob  speaks  of  himself  as  the 
first  bom  of  all  living  creatures,  some  have 
supposed  that  the  book  originated  in  the  desire 
to  counteract  .the  claims  of  Christians  in  refer- 
ence to  Jesus,  by  representing  the  patriarchs  a» 
of  equal  honor  and  rank.  Consult  SchUrer,  Bis- 
tory  of  the  Jacish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  vol.  ii.  ( Eng.  trans..  New  York,  1885-91 ) . 

JOSEPH  AKIIBEWS.  A  novel  by  Henry 
Fielding  (1742).  Begun  as  a  satire  on  Richard- 
son's Pamela,  whose  brother  the  hero  is,  it 
turned  out  an  excellent  story,  giving  the  ad- 
ventures and  trials  of  Joseph,  a  footman.  The 
leading  character  is  Parson  Adams,  a  country 
clergyman,  simple,  kindly,  and  genuine. 

JOSEPH  BAB'SABBAS.  The  unsnccessfuT 
candidate  for  the  place  among  the  Twelve  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  only  in  Acts  i.  23. 
His  Roman  name,  .Tustus,  is  clear,  but  his  Jewish 
name,  Barsabbas,  perhaps  son  of  Sheba  or  son  of 
the  Sabbath,  is  of  doubtful  etymology.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  he  must  have  been  a  disciple  of 
Jesus  from  the  Baptism  to  the  Ascension,  in  or- 
der to  be  eligible  to  the  Twelve  (Acta  i.  21-22), 
we  know  nothing.  Later  tradition,  however, 
makes  him  one  of  the  Seventy  or  Seventy-two 
(Luke  X.  1). 

JOSEPH  PBIEBBICH  WXLUULK,  yS'zSf 
fre'driK  vil'helm.  Prince  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen 
(1702-87).  An  Austrian  general.  He  entered 
the  service  in  1719;  became  a  Catholic  in  1727; 
and  fought  bravely  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine 
(1734-35).  In  1736  he  put  down  an  insurrection 
of  the  Croats,  and  he  served  against  the  Turks 
until  1739.  During  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession he  had  charge  of  the  defensive  forces 
in  the  interior  of  the  Empire.  In  1757  he  was 
put  in  command  to  act  with  the  French  under 
Soubise;  was  defeated  at  Rossbach,  and  retired 
from  the  service. 

JOSEPHINE,  zh6'zft'f6n'  (Fr.  Joaiphine), 
Marte  Ro.se  ( 1763-1814) .  Empress  of  the  French 
and  first  wife  of  Napoleon  I.  She  was  born  June 
23,  1763.  at  Trois  Ilets.  in  the  island  of  Mar^ 
tinique,  her  father,  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  being 
captain  of  the  port  of  Saint-Pierre.  When  about 
fifteen  years  of  age  she  went  to  France,  aild  in 
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fulfillment  of  an  early  betrothal  she  married 
the  Vicomte  de  Beauhamais,  of  which  marriage 
were  bom  Eugtoe,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  Hor- 
tense,  Queen  of  Holland,  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  111.  Josephine's  husband  was  executed 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  1794,  and  she  her- 
self barely  escaped  a  like  fate  through  the  eflforts 
of  Madame  Tallien,  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 
She  was  married,  March  9,  1796,  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and '  accompanied  him  during  a  part 
of  his  Italian  campaign.  Their  union  was  marked 
by  few  quarrels,  and  seemed  destined  to  be  a 
happy  one.  At  Malmaison,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Luxembourg  and  at  the  Tuileries,  Josephine  at- 
tracted round  her  the  most  brilliant  society  of 
France,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  in- 
crease of  her  husband's  power.  She  regarded  his 
exaltation  to  the  throne,  however,  with  fear,  and 
from  the  day  of  her  becoming  Empress  (1804) 
seemed  to  dread  that  ambitious  political  motives 
might  lead  him  to  seek  the  dissolution  of  a 
marriage  which  bad  proved  unfruitful.  The 
marriage  was  in  fact  finally  dissolved  December 
16,  1809,  and  in  the  following  year  Napoleon 
married  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria.  Josephine  re- 
tained the  title  of  Empress,  corresponded  with 
Bonaparte,  and  took  the  keenest  interest  in  his 
doings.  She  died  at  Malmaison  before  his  final 
defeat.  May  29,  1814.  Consult:  Aubenas,  Hia- 
toire  de  Vimp6ratrice  Joa&phine  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1859) ;  Madame  de  R^musat,  Uemoirea  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1879-80,  and  English  translation,  1880)  ; 
Welschinger,  Le  divorce  de  NapoUon  I.  (Paris, 
1889 )  ;  Imbert  de  Saint  Amand,  Citiseness  Bomi- 
parte,  the  Wife  of  the  First  Consul;  id..  The 
Court  of  the  Empress  Josephine'  (Eng.  trans.. 
New  York,  1890)  ;  Ober,  Josephine,  Empress  of 
the  French   (London,  1901). 

jpSE'THTTS,  Flavius  (37-?).  A  celebrated 
Jewish  historian.  He  was  born  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  a.d.  37,  of  both  royal  and  sacerdotal  lineage, 
being  descended,  on  the  mother's  side,  from  the 
line  of  Asmonean  princes,  while  his  father,  Mat- 
thias, officiated  as  a  priest  in  the  first  of  the 
twenty-four  courses.  He  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  became  familiar  with  both  Hebrew  and 
Greek  literature.  Having  attended  the  lectures 
•  at  the  paramount  religious  schools  of  his  time — 
'Hectfl,'  as  he  terms  them — he  withdrew  into  the 
desert,  to  a  man  whom  he  calls  Bancs,  and  who 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  either  a  follower  of 
John  the  Baptist  or  an  Essene.  Three  years  later 
he  returned  to  Jemsalem,  and  henceforth  be- 
longed to  the  Pharisees.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six 
he  was  chosen  delegate  to  Nero.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  great  war  between  the  Jews  and 
Romans  Josephus  was  appointed  governor  of 
Onlilee.  Here  he  displayed  valor  and  pni- 
dence:  but  the  advance  of  the  Roman  gen- 
eral Vespasian  (67)  made  resistance  hopeless. 
The  city  of  Jotapata,  into  which  Josephus 
had  thrown  himself,  was  taken  after  a  despe- 
rate  resistance  of  forty-seven  days.  Along 
with  some  others  he  concealed  himself  in  a 
cavern,  but  his  hiding-place  was  discovered,  and 
being  brought  before  Vespasian,  he  would  have 
been  sent  to  Nero,  had  he  not — according  to  his 
own  account,  for  .Tosephus  is  his  own  and  his  sole 
b»<^rnphpr— prophesied  that  his  captor  would  vflt 
become  Emperor  of  Rome.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
kept  in  a  sort  of  easy  imprisonment  for  about 
three  years.  It  was  then  that  he  adopted  the 
Latinized  name  by  which  he  is  known.    Josephus 


was  present  in  the  Roman  army  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
city  (70)  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives 
of  some  of  his  relatives.    After  this  he  appears 
to  have  resided  in  Rome,  and  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  literary  studies.    The  exact  period  of 
his  deatn  is  not  ascertained.    All  we  know  is  that 
he  survived  Herod  Agrippa  II..  who  died  in  100. 
His  works  are:     History  of  the  Jewish  War,  in 
7    books,   written    both    in   Hebrew    and    Greek 
(the  Hebrew  versicm  no  longer  extant)  ;  Jevoish 
Antiquities,  in  20  books,  containing  the  history 
of  his  countrymen  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero;  an  Apology  of 
the  Jews  against  Apion,  valuable  chiefly  for  its 
extracts    from   old    historical    writers;    and    an 
Autobiography,  which  may  be  considered  supple- 
mentary to  the  Antiquities.     The  other  works 
attributed  to  him  are  not  believed  to  be  genuine. 
•Josephus  in  the  main  was  honest  and  veracious ; 
he  had  a  sincere  liking  for  his  countrymen,  and 
rather   more  pride  and  enthusiasm   in  the  old 
national  history  than  he  could  well  justify;  but 
the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  withstand  the 
enormous  power  of  the  Romans,  and  an  aversion 
to  martyrdom,  caused  him  to  side  with  the  enemy 
— perhaps  in  the  faint  hope  of  being  thus  of  soma 
use  to  the  national  cause.    The  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  learning  is  visible  in  all  his  writ- 
ings, and,  as  far  as  biblical  history  is  concerned, 
infused  into  it  a  tone  of  rationalism.    He  speaks 
of  Moses  as  a  human   rather  than  a  divinely 
inspired  law-giver;  he  doubts  the  miracle  in  tha 
crossing  of  the  Re<I  Sea,  the  swallowing  of  Jonah 
by  the  whale,  and,  generally  speaking,  whatever 
is  calculated  to  teach  that  there  was  a  special 
miraculous  Providence  at  work  on  behalf  of  the 
chosen  people.     His  style  is  easy  and  elegant, 
and  Josephus  has  often  been  called  the  Greek 
Livy.        The     edilio     princeps     of     the     Greek 
text  appeared  at  Basel  (Froben)  in  1544.    Since 
then  the  most  important  edition    (with  notes) 
is  that  of  B.  Niese    (7   vols.,   Berlin,   1885-95; 
the  text  alone,  6  vols.,  1885-95).     Consult:  Biir- 
wald,  Topographisch-historisches  Lexicon  zu  don 
Sehriften  des  Josephus  (Leipzig,  1879)  ;  Olitzki, 
Flavius   Josephua    und    die    Halacha    (Leipzig, 
1886)  ;  Destinon,  Die  Quellen  de»  Flavius  Jose- 
pitus     (Kiel,     1882)  ;     Krenkel,    Josephus    und 
Lukas  (Leipzig,  1894)  :   Schmidt,  De  Flavii  Jo- 
tephi  Elocutione  (Leipzig,  1894)  ;  Drilner,  Unter- 
suchungen    uber    Josephus     (Marburg,     1897). 
The  best   known   version   in   English   is  by  W. 
\AT>iston     (London,    1737),    revised    by    A.    R. 
Shilleto,  in  Bohn's  Library   (London,  1888-89,  5 
vols.)  ;  especially  valuable  is  the  translation  ot 
the  Jetcish  War  and  the  Autobiography  by  R, 
Traill  (Ix>ndon,  1862). 

JOSH  BILLIITOS.  The  nom-de-plume  of  the 
American  humorist  Henry  W.  Shaw  (q.v.). 

JOSHTTA  (Heb.  Yvhoshu'a,  Yahweh  is  deliv- 
erance). The  leader  of  the  Israelites  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
(Num.  xi.  28;  xiii.  8).  He  is  represented  as 
having  led  the  fight  against  the  Amalekites  in  the 
desert  (Ex.  xvii.  8-13),  was  sent  by  Moses  among 
the  spies  that  went  into  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  8), 
and  was  appointed  by  Moses  to  be  his  siiccessor 
(Dent.  xxxi.  23).  Under  his  leadership  Israel 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  conquered  the  Holy  LnnH, 
and  he  assigned  the  t^'ritories  to  the  variotu 
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tribes  (Joshua  i.-xxiv.).  He  is  said  to  have  died 
at  the  age  of  110  (Joshua  xxiv.  29). 

This  account  of  Joshua,  according  to  the  critics, 
is  written  tiom  the  point  of  view  which  regards 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  as  the  fulfillment  of  a 
promise  made  by  Yahweh  in  the  days  of  Moses; 
it  is  not  justifiable,  however,  to  regard  Joshua 
as  an  entirely  legendary  character.  In  the  united 
movements  of  the  clans  forming  the  Hebrew 
confederacy,  leaders  naturally  arose,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  question  that  a  leader  by  the 
name  of  Joshua  existed  and  by  his  deeds  aided 
the  movement  which  brought  the  Hebrews  into 
possession  of  the  lands  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 
At  the  same  time  I^end  and  dimmed  tradition 
are  thought  to  have  dealt  generously  with  the 
historical  element  in  the  Joshua  story.  The  long 
process  involved  in  the  conquest  is  pictured  as 
though  it  took  place  in  the  days  of  Joshua  and 
through  the  efforts  of  the  popular  hero.  It  is 
likely  that  he  captured  Jericho,  but  the  other 
deeds  ascribed  to  him  belong  to  later  periods. 
The  supposed  distribution  of  the  lands  among 
the  tribes  merely  reflects  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  clans  at  a  certain  period  after  the 
ccHiquest,  probably  in  the  ninth  century  B.C. 

JOSEtTA,  Book  of.  The  first  of  the  four  his- 
torical books  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  forming  with 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  the  division  known 
in  the  Jewish  canon  as  the  Former  Prophets. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joshua  is  a  direct  continua- 
tion of  Deuteronomy,  and  it  has  therefore  become 
customary  among  scholars  to  group  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  together  under  the 
name  Hexateuch  (q.v.).  These  six  books  form 
part  of  a  great  historical  compilation,  beginning 
with  Genesis  and  ending  with  Kings.  The  Book 
of  Joshua  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  narrative 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  clans  in  the  newly  gained 
territory.  Because  of  the  prominence  which  is 
assigned  to  Joshua  in  the  book,  the  tradition 
arose  which  made  him  the  author.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  historical  narrative  in  Joshua  is  in 
the  main  the  work  of  the  writer  designated  as 
JE,  who,  living  probably  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.,  compiled  from  two  sources,  known  as 
the  Yahwistic  and  Elohistic  histories  (sea 
Elohist  and  Yahwist),  a  narrative  extending 
from  the  Oeation  to  the  death  of  Joshua;  this 
compilation  was  subsequently  combined  with  the 
various  codes  and  the  priestly  history  produced 
in  the  post-exilic  period,  and  further  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  historical  compilations  of  a 
composite  character,  bringing  the  history  down 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  Book  of 
Joshua,  therefore,  in  its  present  shape  repre- 
sents a  redaction  several  centuries  later  even 
than  the  compilation  known  as  JE. 

The  contents  of  the  book  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  (a)  Chaps,  i.-xii.,  crossing  of  the 
Jordan;  capture  of  Jericho;  advance  to  Ai;  the 
ruse  of  the  Gibeonites  to  save  themselves  from 
destruction;  the  subjugation  of  the  south;  cam- 
paign against  the  King  of  Hazor  and  allies ;  con- 
quest cf  the  north;  and  summary  of  results, 
(b)  Chaps,  xiii.-xxiv.,  distribution  of  the  land 
to  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  to  Caleb,  Judah, 
Ephraim.  and  Manasseh;  survey  and  allotment 
to  the  remaining  tribes;  Joshua's  inheritance; 
designation  of  cities  of  refuge;  Levitical  cities; 
dismissal  of  trans-Jordanic  divisions  of  the  con- 
federation; final  exhortations  of  Joshua;  assem- 


bly   and    covenanting   at    Shechem;    death    and 
burial  of  Joshua. 

In  the  first  half  (chaps,  i.-xii.)  we  have  al- 
most exclusively  the  narrative  of  JE  with  but 
a  few  fragments  t>elonging  to  the  priestly  his- 
tory. The  second  half  is  more  composite  in 
character,  and  in  chaps.  xx.-xxii.  (designation 
of  cities  of  refuge  and  Levitical  cities)  we  have 
chiefly  the  priestly  narrative;  but,  on  the  whole, 
even  in  this  second  half,  the  older  compilation 
JE  predominates.  It  has  also  been  observed  by 
critics  that  there  are  two  variant  traditions  of 
the  conquest  embodied  in  the  book,  one  according 
to  which  the  conquest  was  gradual  and  not  com- 
plete, the  other  representing  it  as  rapidly  and 
completely  carried  out  by  Joshua.  History- 
writing  in  Joshua,  as  in  Samuel  and  Kings,  is 
based  on  the  sataic  pragmatic  theory  of  the  re- 
lationship of  Yahweh  to  His  people,  and  of  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  and  Moses  regarding 
the  possession  of  Canaan  and  the  future  great- 
ness of  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  conquest  and 
distribution  is  therefore  regarded  as  an  illus- 
tration of  this  promise  and  its  fulfillment.  For 
all  that,  the  Book  of  Joshua  contains  much 
valuable  historical  material,  which  when  prop- 
erly used  throws  light  upon  events  and  con- 
ditions among  the  Hebrews  during  the  two 
centuries  following  the  exodus  from  ^ypt.  Con- 
sult the  chapters  on. the  conquest  in  Uie  Hebrew 
histories  of  Kittel,  Stade,  Wellhausen,  Guthe, 
Renan,  and  Piepenbring;  the  commentaries  to 
the  Book  of  Joshua  by  Keil,  Dillmann,  Oettii, 
Steuemagel,  and  Bennett;  also  Budde,  Richter 
und  Josua  (Giessen,  1888)  ;  Albers,  Die  Quellen- 
berichte  in  Joiua  I.-XXl.  (Bonn,  1891)  ;  Addis, 
Documents  of  the  Hexateuch  (London.  1898)  ; 
Carpenter  and  Batersley,  The  Hexateuch  (Lon- 
don, 1900)  ;  and  the  Introductions  to  the  Old 
Testament  by  Driver,  Kuenen,  Kautzsch,  KCnig, 
and  Comill. 

JOSrAH  (Heb.  Yif»hiyyiha,  Yahweh  sup- 
ports) (c.639-608  B.C.).  King  of  Judah.  He  was 
the  son  of  Amon  and  Jedidah,  and  is  said  to  have 
succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
(II.  Kings  xxii.  1).  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  figure  can  be  correct.  Of  the  early  years  of 
his  reign  we  hear  nothing.  The  compiler  of « 
Kings  is  chiefly  interested  in  an  important  event 
that  happened  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  tho' 
King's  reign.  According  to  chaps.  xxii.-xxiiiH 
the  priest  Hilkiah  found  in  the  Temple  a  book 
of  the  Law  which  he  sent  to  the  King  through 
hihaphan,  the  scribe.  The  King,  upon  leamincr 
of  the  contents  of  the  book,  is  in  deep  distress 
at  the  religious  practices  of  the  country,  which 
are  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  ordinances 
in  the  Law  book.  He  orders  an  assembly  of  the 
ciders,  and  in  solemn  convocation  it  is  agreed 
to  abide  in  the  future  by  the  laws  prescribed  in 
the  new  book.  The  narrative  then  goes  on  to 
give  an  account  of  the  radical  religious  reforms 
instituted  by  Joeiah  in  destroying  all  Baal  cults, 
in  removing  the  priests  from  the  high  places,  and 
establishing  the  worship  of  Yahweh  in  its  pure 
form,  freed  from  all  foreign  elements.  There  is 
no  longer  question  among  scholars  that  the  Law 
book  'found'  by  Hilkiah  was  the  legal  portion 
of  the  present  book  of  Deuteronomy  (q.v.).  Thi» 
religious  code  was  probably  compiled  either  by 
Hilkiah  or  during  the  reign  of  Josiah's  predeces- 
sor. .Tosiah's  religious  reform  marks  the  'exA 
of  an  important  epoch  in  the  religious  history  ttt 
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Israel.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Elijah, 
Klisha,  and  of  such  prophets  as  Amos  and  Uoseti, 
two  principles  became  established:  (1)  the  wor- 
snip  uf  Yahweh  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Canaan- 
itisn  Baalim;  (2)  the  centralization  of  Yahweh- 
worship  in  the  sanctuair  at  Jerusalem.  The 
times  seemed  ripe  for  taking  a  decisive  step  in 
the  new  direction,  and  Josian  favored  the  move- 
ment. A  reaction  set  in  after  Josiah's  death, 
but  the  Yahwist  zealots  had  gained  their  point, 
and  a  new  direction  was  given  to  religious  de- 
velopment among  the  Hebrews.  The  reign  of 
Josiah  seems  to  have  been  a  peaceful  one  until 
the  close,  when  Xecho  II.,  King  of  Egypt,  thought 
the  time  opportune,  since  Assyria's  fall  was 
imminent,  to  attempt  to  regain  control  of  Syria 
and  Palestine.  Josiah  encountered  the  Egyptian 
forces,  and  met  his  death  on  the  plain  of 
Megiddo  (11.  Kings  xxiii.  29-30).  His  death 
was  regarded  as  a  national  calamity,  and  must 
have  been  particularly  startling  to  the  pious,  who 
felt  that  so  zealous  a  follower  of  Yanweh  was 
certain  of  divine  favor  and  help.  The  religious 
reaction  after  Josiah's  death  aeainst  the  Deu- 
teronomic  reforms  may  have  been  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  consternation  that  his  tragic  fate 
aroused,  which  naturally  raised  a  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  step  taken  by  him. 

JOSIAH    AIXEN'S    WIFE.      The    nom-de- 

Elume  of  Marietta  HoUey,  and  the  title  of  one  of 
er  humorous  sketches. 

JOSIAS,  vA-zCfts,  Fbeedbich,  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  (1737-1815).  An  Austrian  general,  son 
of  Duke  Franz  Josias  of  Coburg.  He  entered 
the  Austrian  army  in  1756;  served  in  the  Seven 
Years"  War  and  against  tiie  Turks  (1788-91), 
commanding  a  battalion  and  winning  the  battle 
of  Martinestye.  He  wqs  made  field-marshal 
lieutenant  for  bis  services  in  this  campaign,  and 
in  1793  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  the 
Netherlands.  Here  be  was  remarkably  successful 
until  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  which  forced  him 
to  retire  from  Belgium  (1794) .  He  left  the  army 
soon  after  and  lived  in  quiet  at  Coburg.  Con- 
sult Witzleben,  Prinz  Friedrich  Josias  von  Co- 
hurg-Saalfeld  (Berlin,  1859). 

j6SIKA,  yCshl-kC,  Miki.6s,  Baron  (1796- 
1865).  An  Hungarian  novelist,  bom  of  a  distin- 
guished family,  April  28,  1796,  at  Torda,  in 
Transylvania.  In  his  youth  he  served  for  some 
time  *in  the  Austrian  army,  and  then  for 
many  years  devoted  himself  to  agriculture  and 
study.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Transylvanian 
Diet  in  1834  and  again  in  1847.  His  first 
works  appeared  in  1834  under  the  title  of  Irdni/ 
(Tendency)  and  Tdzolatok  (Sketches),  and  were 
exceedingly  popular.  From  that  period  till  the 
revolution  in  1848  he  wrote  about  sixty  novels, 
all  of  which  were  published  at  Budapest,  and 
most  of  which  have  been  translated  mto  Ger- 
man. The  most  important  are:  Abafi  (1-836);  Ae 
utdlsd  Bitory  (The  Last  Batory,  1838)  ;  Zrinyi 
a  k6U5  (The  Poet  Zrinyi.  1840)  ;  A  Caehek 
Uaityarorseighan  (The  Bohemians  in  Hungary, 
1840)  ;  and  J6sika  Jstvin  (Stephen  JOsika— oiie 
of  the  author's  ancestors — 1847).  Involved  in 
the  Hungarian  revolution,  he  had  to  leave  his 
native  country,  and  afterwards  he  resided  at 
Brussels,  where  he  continued  his  literary  work. 
In  1864  he  removed  to  Dresden,  where  he  died 
In  1865.  Among  his  productions  written  in 
exile  are :    Bgy  Magyar  omldd  a  forradalom  alatt 


(A  Hungarian  Family  During  the  Revolution)  ; 
Die  Familie  Mailly,  like  the  foregoing  first  in 
Uerman;  Eszter  (Esther)  ;  and  A  Szegedi  bos- 
zorkinyok  (The  Witches  of  Szegedin).  Jdsika 
was  a  thoroughly  natural  novelist,  and  drew  his 
materials  almost  wholly  from  the  history  of  his 
own  land.  He  has  been  called  the  Walter  Scott 
of  Hungary,  being  the  real  founder  of  the  his- 
torical novel  of  that  country.  Consult  his 
Memoirs,  Emlikirat  (Budapest,  1865),  which  be 
was  writing  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

JOSIPrPON,  Book  of.  A  Hebrew  chronicle, 
written  in  Italy  in  the  tenth  century,  and  giving 
a  history  of  the  world  from  the  Creation  until 
the  overthrow  of  the  second  teniple  by  Titus.  It 
claims  to  be  a  translation  of  .losephus,  but  the 
author  employs  the  works  of  other  writers,  some  of 
them  very  late.  Lucian,  Strabo,  and  Saint  Jerome 
were  among  his  sources,  and  the  book  contains 
much  extravagant  legend.  The  author  calls  him- 
self Joseph  ben  Gorion.  The  Jewish  historian 
Graetz  {History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  iii.,  p.  180) 
holds  that  the  work  was  originally  written  in 
Arabic,  but  this  view  has  not  been  accepted.  The 
book  was  first  published  in  1476  at  Mantua,  and 
during  the  following  centuries  enjoyed  great  pop- 
ularity, several  editions  appearing  besides  trans- 
lations into  Latin  and  German. 

JOSQTTIir,  zbOe'kaN'',  Depb£:s.    See  Depb£:s, 

JOSQUIN. 

JOSS  (a  pidgin-Kng.  corruption  of  Port,  deos, 
from  Lat.  deus,  god).  A  pidgin-English  term 
which  is  sometimes  found  in  modem  books  of 
travel,  in  newspapers,  etc.,  as  well  as  colloquially 
in  connection  with  Chinese  matters.  It  is  used 
for  God,  and  is  also  applied  to  Chinese  idols 
(Joss),  temples,  and  churches  (Joss-houses), 
the  gilt  paper  on  which  charms  and  amulets  are 
printed,  or  neatly  wrapped  up  (Joss-paper),  and 
also  to  the  fragrant  incense  sticks  (Joss-sticks) 
set  to  bum  before  the  idols.  The  so-called  'stick' 
is  a  paste  made  of  the  dust  of  various  scented 
woods  held  together  with  clay,  which  in  its  com- 
bustion serves  as  a  rude  measure  of  time  at 
night.  Joss-pidgin  means  religious  ceremony, 
and  clergymen  and  priests  are  spoken  of  as  'Joss- 
pidgin  men.' 

JOSSE,  zhOs,  MonsiKTTB.  In  Moliire's 
L'Amour  MMecin,  a  jeweler  who  advises  the 
purchase  of  jewelry  for  the  cure  of  lovesickness. 
The  reply,  "Vous  btes  orftvre,  M.  Josse"  ("You 
are  a  jeweler,  M.  Josse"),  has  become  a  prover- 
bial expression  for  advice  given  in  one's  own 
interest. 

JOSSELTN,  jftslln,  John  (seventeenth  cen- 
tury). The  auUior  of  one  of  the  earliest  ac- 
counts of  the  English  settlements  in  New  Enir- 
land.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Josselyn, 
a  knight  of  Essex,  England,  where  he  was  bom 
probably  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
brother  Henry  had  sailed  for  New  England  as 
the  agent  for  John  Mason,  the  patentee  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  1634,  and  bad  continued  in  the 
service  of  Mason's  successor.  Sir  Ferdinand© 
Gorges.  It  was  at  his  brother's  solicitation  that 
John  Josselyn  visited  New  England  in  1638, 
sailing  from  England  late  in  April  of  that  year 
and  arriving  in  Boston  on  July  2d.  Thence,  after 
calling  upon  John  Winthrop  and  ,Tohn  Cotton,  to 
whom  he  had  letters,  he  proceeded  to  Black  Point, 
Scarborough  (Maine),  where  his  brother  Henry 
was  stationed.    He  returned  to  England  in  Octo- 
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ber,  1639.  It  was  not  until  1663  that  he  again 
returned  to  New  England.  He  found  his  brother 
still  at  Scarborough,  and  remained  in  America 
until  December,  1671,  traveling  extensively 
through  the  other  settlements  in  New  England, 
and  noting  facts  as  to  their  government,  history, 
social  life,  and  products.  Upon  his  return  to 
England  he  published  his  observations  in  two 
books.  The  first  was  entitled  A'etc  England's 
Rarities  Discovered  in  Birds,  Beasts,  Fi  hes,  Ser- 
pents and  Plants  of  that  Country  (1672,  re- 
printed in  Boston,  1865).  His  second  and  more 
valuable  book  from  the  historical  point  of  view 
is  An  Account  of  Two  Voyages  to  New  England, 
wherein  you  have  the  setting  out  of  a  ship  ivith 
the  charges  ...  a  description  of  the  coun- 
try, natives  and  creatures  unth  their  merchantil 
and  physical  use;  the  govemmetit  of  the  coun- 
try, ...  a  large  chronological  table  of  the 
most  remarkable  passages  from  the  first  discovery 
of  the  continent  of  America  to  the  year  167.1 
(London,  1674;  reprinted,  Boston,  1869;  also 
in  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  for  1834). 

JOST,  ydst,  ISAAK  Markus  (1793-1860).  A 
German-Hebrew  historian.  He  studied  philology 
at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and  was  principal  of 
a  school  in  the  latter  city  in  1826-35  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Jewish  Realschule  at  Frankfort. 
His  principal  works  are:  Oeschichte  der  Israeli- 
ten  (9  vols.,  1820-29;  to  which  was  added  a 
tenth  volume  in  1849,  entitled  Neuere  Oeschichte 
der  Isracliten  von  18t5-45)  ;  Allgemeine  Oe- 
schichte des  israelitischen  Volkea  (2  vols.,  1831- 
32)  ;  a  translation  (into  German)  of  the  Mishna, 
with  text  and  commentary  (6  vols.,  1832-34)  : 
and  Oeschichte  des  Judentums  und  seiner  8ek- 
ten  (3  vols.,  1857-69).  He  also  edited  a  journal 
entitled  Israelitische  Annalen  (1839-41). 

JOTA,  HO'tA.  A  Spanish  dance  in  J  time, 
especially  popular  in  Aragon.  It  is  danced  by 
couples  and  somewhat  resembles  a  waltz,  though 
there  are  many  extempore  variations  of  step.  Its 
rapid,  striking  music  is  furnished  by  mandolins, 
castanets,  and  a  song,  whose  couplets  are  often 
extemporized  and  are  of  a  satirical  or  romantic 
character.  The  jota  is  sometimes  danced  as  a 
solemn  rite  at  funerals. 

JOTXmHEIM,  yS'tJxSn-htm  (Icel.,  giants' 
home).  In  Norse  mythology,  a  region  of  cold 
and  darkness,  extending  around  the  rim  of  the 
earth,  the  abode  of  the  frost  giants. 

JOTTTNIT,  yytJHJn  (Icel.,  giant,  devourer).  In 
Norse  mythology,  a  race  of  giants  and  magicians, 
generally  hostile  to  human  beings,  dwelling  ip 
caves  in  .lotunheim,  and  carrj'ing  on  constant 
warfare  with  the  powers  of  light.  Originally 
giants  of  the  storm,  they  aie  pictured  as  having 
power  over  the  forces  of  nature.  They  are  the 
enemies  of  Tlior,  who  prevents  their  attempt  to 
storm  heaven. 

JOUBEBT,  zhfR5'bftr',BARTH£LEMY  Catherin.": 
(1769-99).  A  French  Revolutionary  general, 
bom  at  Pont-de-Vaux,  Ain.  Though  educated 
for  the  career  of  an  advocate,  Joubert  en- 
listed as  a  volunteer  in  1701.  served  in  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine,  and.  four  years  later,  was 
made  a  general  of  brigade  for  brilliant  service. 
In  the  Italian  campaign  of  179fi-n7  he  acted 
as  second  in  command  to  Bonaparte,  beine  made 
general  of  division.     He  distinguished  himself 


at  the  siege  of  Mantua  and  in  the  battle  of 
llivoli,  in  January,  1797;  took  Trent  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  led  a.  French  army  of  invasicMi 
into  l^rol,  etl'ecting  a  junction  with  Napoleon. 
Ue  subsequently  commanded  in  Holland  and  on 
the  Kliine,  and  in  1798  was  made  head  of  tlie 
Army  of  Italy.  He  overran  Piedmont  and  forced 
King  Charles  Emmanuel  to  abdicate.  In  June, 
179U,  he  was  made  commandant  of  Paris,  but 
soon  after  was  sent  to  replace  Moreau  in  Italy, 
where  he  gained  slight  advantages  over  the  com- 
bined Russian  and  Austrian  forces,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Suvarotf  at  Novi,  where  he  fell  mor- 
tally wounded,  August  15th.  His  biography  has 
been  written  by  Chevrier  (2d  ed..  Pans,  1884). 

JOTJBEBT,  Joseph  (1754-1824).  A  note 
worthy  French  philosopher,  bom  at  Montignac 
(Perigord).  He  studiwl  at  the  College  of  Tou- 
louse, at  that  time  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  was 
subsequently  assistant  master  in  the  institution, 
and  in  1778  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  the 
friend  of  Chateaubriand  and  Fontanes.  In  1790- 
92  he  was  justice  of  the  peace  at  Montignac,  and 
in  1809,  at  the  instance  of  Fontanes,  the  grand 
master,  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  a  councilor 
of  the  newly  organized  University  of  Paris.  None 
of  his  works  was  published  during  his  life- 
time. Of  frail  health,  he  lived  at  Paris  and 
at  Villeneuve  in  Burgundy,  constantly  reading 
and  taking  notes;  writing  letters;  and  receiving 
the  inevitable  throng  of  friends  who  came  to  hear 
his  extraordinary  conversation,  much,  Matthew 
Arnold  observes,  as  Englishmen  flocked  to  hear 
that  of  Coleridge.  In  1838  Chateaubriand  edited 
a  privately  printed  volume  of  fragments,  which 
was  reviewed  by  Sainte-Beuve  in  tlic  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  and  which  established  Joubert'g 
fame.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  P.  de  Raynal, 
entitled,  Pensies;  pricM6es  de  sa  correspondance, 
d'une  notice  sur  sa  vie,  son  caract&re  et  ses  tra- 
vaux  (Paris,  1864).  Consult:  Condamin,  Essai 
sur  les  pcnsies  et  la  correspondance  de  Joubert 
(Paris,  1877),  and  the  fine  appreciation  in  Ar- 
nold's Essays  in  Criticism  (London,  1865;  6th 
ed.  1889). 

JOTTBEBT,  Petrus  Jacobus  (1831-1900).  A 
Boer  general  and  politician.  He  was  bom  in  the 
Oudsthoorn  district  of  Cape  Colony,  of  Dutch- 
Huguenot  parents,  his  French  ancestor,  Joubert, 
having  emigrated  to  South  Africa  in  1687,  toes- 
cape  religious  persecution  in  .France.  After  an 
elementary  education  and  a  youth  spent  in  trading 
expeditions  throughout  South  Africa,  Piet  Joubert, 
as  he  was  called,  settled  in  the  Wakkerstroom  dis- 
trict of  the  South  African  Republic  and  became  a 
prosperous  farmer  and  cattleman.  In  the  early  six- 
ties he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Volksraad, 
and  in  1870,  having  already  had  some  experience 
in  legal  work,  ho  was  made  .Attorney-General  of 
the  Republic,  and  became  prominent  politically. 
From  that  time  on  he  was  more  or  less  the  politi- 
cal rival  of  Kruger  (q.v.).  In  1874  .Joubert  acted 
as  President  during  the  visit  of  President  Burgers 
to  Europe,  and  his  political  opportunism  earned 
him  the  name  of  'Slim  (or  crafty)  Piet.'  In 
1880,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  England,  Jou- 
bert became  commandant-general  of  the  forces 
and  won  the  battles  of  Laing's  Nek,  Ingogo,  and 
Majuba  Hill  (q.v.),  the  last  of  which  closed  the 
war  in  favor  of  the  Boers  in  1881.  In  1883-84  he 
was  acting  President  during  Kruger's  absence 
in  Europe,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  opposed 
the  plan  of  annexing  Bechuanaland  to  the  Trans- 
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yaal.  Later  he  favored  a,  liberal  policy  toward 
the  Uitlanders  in  the  country.  He  was  defeated 
by  only  800  votes  in  the  contest  against  Krugcr 
for  the  Presidency  in  1803,  but  this  was  the  cul- 
mination of  his  politioal  greatness,  for  in  1898 
Krugcr  had  over  10,000  majority.  Joubert  was 
the  ablest  of  the  Boer  military  men,  and  to  his 
efforts  in  great  measure  was  due  the  fact  that  the 
Transvaal  was  prepared  with  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  when  the  Bepublic  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain  in  October,  1809.  As  com- 
mandant-general of  the  Boer  forces,  he  began 
the  campaign  in  Natal,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town 
«f  Ladysmith,  showing  remarkable  generalship  as 
long  as  he  remained  in  the  field.  But  early  in 
1900  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  was  forced 
to  retire  to  Pretoria,  where  he  died  March  27, 
1900.  Joubert  commanded  the  profound  respect 
«f  his  enemies  for  his  ability  and  honor,  but  his 
liberal  views  on  many  points  did  not  commend 
him  to  the  mass  of  the  Transvaal  Boers,  who  pre- 
Icrred  Kruger's  conservatism. 

JOTTETT,  jou'St,  jAiiES  Edwabd  (1828-1902). 
\n  American  naval  officer,  son  of  the  artist 
Matthew  Henry  Jouett.  He  was  bom  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. ;  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  1841; 
and  served  on  the  Independenoe,  and  against  slav- 
ers on  the  Decatur.  Ihiring  the  Mexican  War  he 
was  stationed  in  southeastern  Texas.  In  1861, 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
entered  Galveston  Bay  with  a  small  detachment 
of  marines,  and  destroyed  the  Royal  Yacht  after 
a  fierce  fight.  He  was  equally  prominent  in  the 
operations  in  ilobile  Bay  under  Farragut  in 
1864,  and  his  promotion  of  thirty  numbers,  for 
his  services  in  the  capture  of  the  Seltna,  was  rec- 
ommended by  Farragut.  Jouett  became  captain 
in  180C,  and' commodore  in  1883;  and  in  1885  he 
commanded  the  Xorth  Atlantic  squadron  and 
opened  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Congress  voted 
him  full  pay  for  life;  he  became  a  rear-admiral 
in  1886,  and  soon  afterwards  was  made  president 
of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey.  He  re- 
tired in  1890. 

JOUETT,  Matthew  IIarbis  (1788-1827).  An 
American  painter,  bom  in  Mercer  County,  Ky. 
He  was  the  pupil  for  a  short  time  of  Gilbert  Stu- 
art. His  numerous  portraits  include  that  of 
XjifaTette  (full  length)  in  the  Capitol  at  Frank- 
fort,"Ky. 

JOUFPBOY,  zhiSB'frwa',  FBANgois  (1806- 
82 ) .  A  French  sculptor,  bom  in  Dijon.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  the  younger  Ramey  and  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  and  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1832.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  in 
]8o7,  and  professor  at  the  Ecole  in  1863.  His 
fhief  work  is  the  graceful  and  pleasing  "Young 
Girl  Telling  Her  Secret  to  Venus"  (1839),  now 
in  the  Louvre.  Other  statues  include :  "Erigone," 
in  the  Dijon  Museum;  "Peace  and  War,"  over 
one  of  the  gates  at  the  Louvre;  "Lyric  Poetry," 
a  irroup  on  the  facade  of  the  Opera;  and  some 
b«f«ts  at  Versailles. 

JOTTFFBOT,  Theodoot;  Simon  (1796-1842). 
A  French  philosopher.  He  was  bom  July  7,  1796, 
at  Pontets,  Doubs.  and  studied  philosophy  at  Di- 
jon !ind  under  Cousin  at  the  Ecole  Normale, 
Paris,  Avhere  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  began  ' 
■to  teach.  After  many  changes  he  became  in  1838 
librarian  to  the  University  of  Paris,  which  posi- 
tion he  filled  till  his  death  on  February  4,  1842. 
He  published  translations  of  the  works  of  Reid, 
Vol.  XI.— 20. 


and  translated  also  some  of  the  works  of  Du- 
gald  Stewart,  with  notes  and  introductions, 
besides  writing  Cours  de  droit  naturel  (Paris, 
1834-35),  and  Uilangea  pkilosophiques  (Paris, 
1833).  Some  of  his  works  appeared  post- 
humously. He  opposed  the  sensualism  of  Con- 
dillac  and  all  tendencies  to  identify  psychology 
with  physiology;  in  general,  his  position  was 
similar  to  that  of  Cousin  (q.v.).  Consult:  Tis- 
sot,  "Th4bdore  Jouffroy,  sa  vie  et  ses  Merits," 
in  J/^totre*  de  Vacatl^iie  de  Dijon,  vol.  iii. 
(Dijon,  1875-76). 

JOTTFntOY  D'ABBANS,  dAbUn',  ClAtDE 
Francois  Doroth£k,  Marquis  de  (1751-1832). 
An  inventor  and  engineer.  He  was  born  in  France 
in  1751,  and  spent  the  early  portion  of  his  life  in 
the  army.  Witnessing  the  operation  of  a  fire- 
engine,  he  believed  that  steam  could  be  used  for 
vessels  on  water.  He  made  his  first  attempt  with 
a  small  propeller  on  the  Doubs  in  1776,  but  the 
experiment  was  a  failure.  In  1783  he  made 
another  experiment  on  the  Sa6ne,  with  more  suc- 
cess; but  for  want  of  pecuniary  means  and  sup- 
port, he  failed  to  prosecute  it.  The  Govcinmcnt 
refusing  him  a  patent,  he  went  to  England,  and 
was  active  in  political  plots,  siding  with  the  Bour- 
bons. Returning  to  France,  .he  became  acquainted 
with  Fulton,  who  admitted  the  merit  of  the  ex- 
periments. He  received  permission  in  1816  to 
form  a  company,  and  put  his  first  steamer, 
called  Charles  Philippe,  on  the  Seine;  but  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful.  He  withdrew  to  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  and  died  there  of  cholera. 
His  claim  was  acknowledged  by  Arago,  and  in 
1840  by  the  French  Academy.  Jouffroy  published 
Les  hateuux  H-vapeur,  and  wrote  for  the  Acad- 
emy Slimoirea  aur  lea  pompea  d  feu. 

30VQB,  jugz  (OP.  foug.  yoke,  from  Lat.  ju- 
gum,  yoke ;  connected  with  Gk.  iuyip,  zygon,  Skt. 
yttga,  Goth,  juk,  OHG.  joh,  Cter.  Joch,  AS.  geoc, 
Eng.  yoke,  from  Lat.  jtinr/ere,  Gk.  j;tvyp6iKu, 
eeugnynai,  Skt.  yuj,  to  join),  ,Tuoos,  or  Joocs. 
A  form  of  pillory  used  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in 
the  Low  Countries.  It  consisted  of  an  iron  ring, 
or  collar,  fastened  by  a  chain  of  two  or  three 
links  to  a  pillar  or  wall  in  some  public  place, 
such  as  a  market  cross,  a  prison  door,  a  church 
door,  a  churchyard  gate,  a  tree  beneath  whose 
branches  courts  and  the  like  were  held.  The  ring 
or  collar  opened  by  a  hinge  or  joint,  so  as  to 
inclose  the  culprit's  neck,  when  it  was  secured  by 
a  loop,  or  staple,  and  a  padlock.  The  jougs  were 
employed  as  a  punishment  for  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  for  minor  civil  offenses  in  the  fifteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  centuries.  Although  they  have 
not  been  in  use  for  the  last  hundred  years,  they 
may  still  be  found  hanging  at  a  few  country 
churches.  The  branks  (q.v.)  were  occasionally- 
hung  on  the  same  pillar  with  the  jougs.  See 
PiLLOBT;  Stocks. 

JOTTLE,  joul  (named  in  honor  of  James  P. 
Joule).  The  joule  is  the  practical  unit  of  energy 
or  work.  It  is  10'  ergs.  See  C.  G.  S.  System  of 
Units  ;  and  Mechanics,  under  Work  and  Energy. 

JOULE,  James  Phescott  (1818-89).  An 
English  physicist.  He  was  bom  at  Salford.  Eng- 
land, and  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  brewery, 
but  was  at  the  same  time  an  earnest  student  of 
science.  His  early  education  was  secured  at 
home,  the  chemist  Walton  being  the  young  man's 
instructor,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Annala  of  Electricity  a  description 
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of  an  electro-magnetic  engine  vhich  be  had  him- 
self invented.  In  the  course  of  researcbea  on  elec- 
tricity be  waa  able  to  show  that  in  electrolysis 
the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  was  equivalent  to 
the  heat  produced  during  the  original  combina- 
tion of  the  elements.  Joule  was  the  first  to  as- 
certain the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  (see' 
Heat),  and  in  an  address  delivered  in  1847  at 
Manchester  he  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  conser- 
vation of  energy.  The  paper  was  hardly  noticed 
by  press  or  scientists,  and  a  similar  paper  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Association  would  also  have 
been  passed  over  had  its  merits  not  been  seen  by 
William  Thomson,  afterwards  Lord  Kelvin.  Joule 
worked  for  forty  years  to  determine  the  mechani- 
cal equivalent  of  heat,  using  both  electric  cur- 
rents and  the  mechanical  friction  of  water,  and 
obtained  a  number  of  values  for  this  quantity. 
Many  researches  on  electricity  and  thermo-dyna- 
mics  are  to  be  credited  to  him,  and  his  name  is 

§iven  to  the  unit  of  work,  while  Joule's  law  for 
etermining  the  amount  of  energy  in  an  electric 
circuit  has  become  fundamental  in  electrical  sci- 
ence. Dr.  Joule  received  the  Copley  and  other 
medals  and  numerous  honors  from  the  leading 
universities  and  scientific  societies  throughout  the 
world.  His  Scientific  Papers,  in  two  volumes, 
were  published  in  1885  and  1887,  and  numerous 
valuable  communications  from  him  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  various  English  journals,  and  pro- 
ceedings of  societies. 

JOVB.J>AIN,  zhSBr'dftN',  Monsieur.  The 
leading  character  in  Molitre's  Bourgeois  gentil- 
homme,  who  after  gaining  a  fortune  as  a  trades- 
man endeavors  to  acquire  the  graces  of  polite 
society  by  means  of  masters  and  professors.  He 
is  surprised  to  be  informed  that  he  has  talked 
prose  all  his  life  without  being  conscious  of  the 
fact. 

JOTTBD  AIT,  zhSSr'dttN',  Jean  Baptiste,  Count 
(1762-1833).  A  French  marshal.  He  was  bom 
April  29,  1762,  at  Limoges,  where  his  father  was 
a  surgeon.  He  entered  the  army  in  1778  and 
served  under  Count  d'Estaing  in  the  war  of 
American  independence.  On  returning  to  France 
in  1784  Jourdan  married  and  opened  a  milliner's 
shop  at  Limoges.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution  he  abandoned  trade  and  became  the 
captain  of  the  company  of  National  Guards 
raised  in  Limoges.  Under  Dumouriez  he  rose 
to  be  chief  of  battalion,and  in  1793  was  made  suc- 
cessively general  of  brigade  and  general  of  di- 
vision. Finally  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  North 
and, gained  an  important  victory  at  Wattignies 
against  the  Austrians  (October  15-16,  1793).  In 
1704,  as  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Mouse,  he  defeated  the  Austrians  again  at  Fleu- 
rus  and  overran  Belgium,  forcing  the  enemy  back 
across  the  Rhine.  In  1795  he  was  less  successful 
in  his  campaigns;  for,  having  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  Dtlsseldorf,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Austrians 
at  Hiichst  (October  11,  1795) .  In  1796  he  pushed 
his  way  far  into  Germany,  but  was  driven  back 
by  the  Archduke  Charles  at  Wetzlar  (June  15), 
Amberg  (August  24),  and  Wttrzburg  (September 
3).  This  discomfiture  led  him  to  resign  his  com- 
mand. In  1799  the  Directory  intrusted  him  with 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Danube;  but  he 
was  defeated  by  the  Archduke  Charles  at  Oatrach 
and  at  Stockach  in  March  of  the  same  year,  and 
was  superseded.  Although  he  opposed  the  coup 
d'etat  of  the  Eighteenth  Brumaire,  the  First  Con- 


sul employed  him  in  1800  in  the  reorganization 
and  administration  of  Piedmont;  and  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire  in  1804,  he  was 
made  a  marshal.  In  1803  he  had  been  given  the 
command  in  Italy,  but  in  1805  he  was  replaced 
by  Mass^na.  He  was  sent  with  King  Joseph  to 
Naples  (1806),  and  in  1808  he  went  with  him 
to  Spain  as  chief  of  staff.  Louis  XVIII.  ap- 
pointed him  commander  of  the  seventh  military 
division,  and  made  him  a  peer  of  France;  but 
his  republican  principles  led  him  to  enter  heart- 
ily into  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1830,  and 
for  a  short  time  after  the  July  Revolution  he 
acted  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  His  last 
years  were  spent  as  governor  of  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  and  there  be  died  November  23,  1833. 
As  member  and  president  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  (1797-09),  Jourdan  was  instrumental 
in  planning  and  establishing  the  system  of  mili- 
tary conscription  throushout  France.  Unlike 
many  of  Napoleon's  marshals,  Jourdan  lived  and 
died  poor.  He  was  the  author  of  OpH-ations  de 
I'armie  du  Danube  (Paris,  1799),  and  Uimoirea 
pour  servir  h  I'histoire  de  la  campagne  de  1706 
(Paris,  1819).  His  M&moires  militairea,  guerre 
d'Espagne  were  published  in  1899. 

JOTTSiarAIi    BE    SAINT-F^TEBSBOUSO,. 

zh<5i5r'n41'  de  sfiN  pA't*rs'b;5<5r'  (Fr.,  Journal  of 
Saint  Petersburg).  A  political  daily  paper,  at 
Saint  Petersburg,  founded  in  1825.  It  is  issued 
in  French,  and  is  the  organ  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

JOXJBNAL  DBS  D]ftBATS,  dft  d«k^ft'  (Fr., 
Journal  of  the  Debates).  A  Paris  daily  paper, 
founded  in  1780  to  report  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Assembly.  Since  1800  it  has  been 
owned  by  members  of  the  Berlin  family.  Ii» 
politics  it  pursues  a  moderate  Republican  course. 
It  is  published  daily  in  two  editions. 

JOtrBNAIilSM.     See   Newspaper;    Pebiodi- 

CAI. 

JOTTBITALISM,  Coixeoe.  Like  the  system 
of  Greek  letter  fraternities,  college  journalism, 
embracing  those  periodicals  edited  and  published 
wholly  or  partly  by  undergraduates,  and  devoted 
to  student  interests,  is  a  form  of  student  activity 
which  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  American) 
institutions.  It  is  differentiated  from  the  de- 
partmental and  official  publications  of  the  uni- 
versity by  the  fact  that  its  sphere  embraces  all 
the  varied  interests  of  the  student  body,  and  not 
alone  the  educational,  and  that  it  provides  the- 
channel  for  the  expression  of  student  opinion, 
formerly  voiced  through  the  oration  and  the  de- 
bating society.  Students  in  the  English  univer- 
sities have  from  time  to  time  attempted  to  estab- 
lish publications  similar  to  college  papers  in 
the  United  States,  the  most  notable  of  which,. 
The  8ncb,  was  edited  by  Thackeray  while  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1829.  Other  sporadic  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  college  journalism  in  England  have 
rarely  lasted  longer  than  the  college  life  of  their 
original  projectors.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge- 
undergraduates'  journal  is  little  more  than  an 
official  calendar,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  college- 
paper  as  the  term  is  understood  in  America.  In 
the  United  States  the  college  paper  originally 
took  the  form  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  the- 
publication  of  essays,  serious  poems,  and  criti- 
cisms, and  often  supplemented  the  literary  so- 
cieties. With  the  broadening  of  the  student  life- 
there  came  a   change  in  the  character   of   th» 
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periodicals  until  to-day  the  students  of  nearly 
every  American  college  support  from  one  to  a 
dozen  periodicals.  In  recent  years  the  institu- 
tion has  worked  downward  to  the  preparatory 
schools  as  well,  and  many  of  these  maintain 
successful  school  papers  modeled  on  the  college 
publications. 

The  first  American  college  periodical  was  the 
Gazette,  published  at  Dartmouth  in  the  year 
1800.  Daniel  Webster,  of  the  class  of  1801,  was 
its  editor.  The  Yale  Literary  Cabinet  was  pub- 
lished in  1806  by  the  senior  class  of  that  year, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  Harvard  Lampoon 
in  1812.  The  oldest  college  paper  now  in  exist- 
ence is  the  Yale  lAterary  Magazine,  which  dates 
from  1836.  In  the  twenty  years  preceding  that 
date  there  were  bom  and  died  at  Yale,  besides 
the  lAterary  Cabinet,  the  Atheneeum,  Crayon, 
Sitting-Room,  Students'  Companion,  Gridiron, 
and  Medley.  Next  to  the  Yale  'Lit.,'  the  paper 
which  has  had  the  longest  existence  is  the  Nassau 
Literary  Magazine,  founded  in  Princeton  in  1842. 
The  number  of  publications  which  have  enjoyed 
only  a  temporary  existence  during  the  hundred 
years  of  college  journalism  is  unknown,  but  it 
must  have  been  very  large.  According  to  the 
best  information  obtainable.  Amherst  now  sup- 
ports 4  college  papers.  Brown  4,  California  5, 
Columbia  9,  Cornell  7,  Harvard  10,  Michigan  7, 
Minnesota  4,  Pennsylvania  8,  Princeton  5,  Leland 
Stanford  S,  Tulane  6,  Virginia  3,  Williams  4, 
and  Vale  8,  and  about  the  same  ratio  in  number 
of  publications  to  the  attendance  is  maintained 
at  other  colleges. 

College  journalism  is  represented  by  periodicals 
devoted  to  (1)  literary  matter  exclusively;  (2) 
news  and  some  literanr  matter;  (3)  news  and 
comment;  (4)  the  comic  and  burlesque ;  (5)  his- 
torical record;  (6)  the  interests  of  certain  de- 
partments or  professional' schools;  and  (7)  the 
interests  of  the  alumni.  The  typical  forms  are 
the  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual,  though 
there  are  many  intermediate  forms,  like  the  semi- 
weekly,  bi-weekly,  or  quarterly.  The  most  pop- 
ular forms  of  the  college  paper  to-day  are  the 
daily  and  weekly,  the  weekly  performing  the  same 
service  in  the  smaller  college  that  the  daily  does 
in  the  university,  that  of  a  newspaper  pure 
and  simple.  The  first  venture  in  the  field  of 
daily  journalism  was  made  by  the  Harvard  Echo, 
now  Crimson,  in  1870,  and  it  was  followed  im- 
mediately by  the  Cornell  Daily  Sun  and  the  Yale 
Daily  Neics.  A  college  daily  is  now  published 
in  about'  a  dozen  universities  of  the  country, 
including,  besides  the  three  already  mentioned,  the 
BroKn  Herald  (1892);  the  Daily  Califomian, 
organized  as  a  weekly;  the  Berkleyan,  in  1874 
and  as  a  daily  in  1897 ;  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Daily  (1890)  ;  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Daily  (1900);  the  Pennsylvanian  (1883);  the 
Daily  Princetonian;  the  Daily  Palo  Alto,  at 
Stanford  University;  the  Wisconsin  Cardinal; 
the  Daily  Maroon,  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
(1002)  ;  and  the  Columbia  Spectator,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Acta  Columbiana,  and  for  many 
years  a  bi-monthly,  reorganized  as  a  daily  in 
1902.  The  Tulane  Spirit  is  an  example  of  dailies 
that  have  had  a  brief  existence,  while  the  Scar- 
let and  Black.  (Iowa  College)  and  the  Brown  and 
White  (Lehigh  University)  are  examples  of  semi- 
weekly  papers  which  will  eventually  fall  into 
the  class  of  dailies.  The  typical  daily  is  a  four- 
page  paper,  devoted  entirely  to  news,  and  is  an 


important  factor  in  student  afi'airs.  The  Cali- 
fomian is  a  six-page  paper,  twice  a  week.  The 
circulation  ranges  from  800  to  2500  copies  a 
day,  with  substantial  profits. 

The  weekly  paper  is  exemplified  by  the  Am- 
herst Student  (1867),  the  Dartmouth,  the  Ham- 
ilton Life,  the  Kansas  University  Weekly,  the 
Lafayette  (1870),  the  Rutgers  Targum,  the  Syra- 
cuse University  Weekly  (1900),  the  Texan,  the 
Olive  and  Blue  (Tulane  University,  1897),  Col- 
lege Topics  (University  of  Virginia),  the  Wil- 
liams Weekly,  the  University  of  Chicago 
Weekly,  the  Barnard  Bulletin,  the  Notre  Dams 
Scholastic,  the  Tech  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  the  Triangle  (New  York  Univer- 
sity), and  the  WesUyan  Argus.  Host  of  these 
are  devoted  entirely  to  news,  but  a  few  include 
some  literary  matter,  and  several,  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Occident  (1881),  are  entirely  literary  in 
character. 

Monthly  magazines  include  the  Amherst  Lit- 
erary Monthly  (1886),  the  Brunonian  (Brown 
University,  1829),  the  California  Magazine 
(1895),  the  Columbia  Literary  Monthly,  the 
Cornell  Era  (1868),  which  absorbed  the  Cornell 
Magazine  in  1900,  the  Dartmouth  Magazine 
(1892),  the  Hamilton  Literary  Monthly,  the 
Harvard  Monthly  (1885),  the  University  of 
Kansas  Oread  (1900),  the  Lafayette  Touchstone 
(1896),  the  Michigan  Inlander,  the  Minnesota 
Magazine,  the  Red  and  Blue  .  (University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1886),  the  Nassau  lAterary  Maga- 
zine (1842),  the  Syracuse  Herald  (1872),  the 
University  of  Virginia  Magazine  ( 1 840 ) ,  >  the 
Williams  Literary  Monthly  (1885),  and  the  Yale 
Courant.  In  addition  to  the  Hamilton  Life,  the 
official  publication  of  the  fraternities,  the  non- 
fraternity  men  at  Hamilton  publish  about  six 
times  a  year  the  RevietCi  The  Harvard  Illus- 
trated Magazine,  monthly  (1899),  is  a  new  de- 
parture in  college  journalism.  The  Trinity 
Tahlet  (1868)  is  published  every  three  weeks; 
the  Harvard  Advocate  (1866),  the  Vermont 
Cynic,  the  Chaparral  and  Sequoia  at  Leland 
Stanford  University  are  bi-weeklies,  and  the 
Columbia  Momingside  is  a  tri-weekly.  Among 
the  more  important  papers  published  at  women's 
colleges  are  the  Mount  Holyoke,  Wellesley  Maga- 
zirie,  Badcliffe  Magazine,  Wells  College  Chronicle, 
Smith  College  Monthly,  and  Vassar  Miscellany. 

The  humorous  college  papers  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  generally  conducted  on  the  lines  of  'the 
New  York  Life  rather  than  of  Puck  or  Judge. 
In  fact.  Life  may  be  said  to  be  the  outgrowth 
of  the  college  humorous  magazines,  since  it  was 
actually  established  by  former  editors  of  the 
Harvard  Lampoon,  and  its  success  was  due  to 
Lampoon  men  and  former  editors  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Spectator  and  Acta  Columbiana.  Be- 
sides the  Harvard  Lampoon,  established  in  1876, 
the  most  important  humorous  college  papers 
are  the  Cornell  Widow,  the  University  of 
Michigan  Wrinkle,  the  Yale  Record,  all  bi- 
weekly; the  Princeton  Tiger,  monthly,  and  the 
Columbia  .Tester,  a  bi-weekly.  In  1900  the  PuTich 
Hotel  was  started  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  monthly  humorous  magazine.  At  the 
University  of  California  the  literary  monthly 
publishes  a  humorous  illustrated  supplement 
called  the  Ame. 

Alumni  news  is  sent  out  in  some  form  from 
many  colleges,  often  by  the  faculty  in  the  form 
of  a  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  magazine. 
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An  almnni  newspaper  published  by  a  joint  board 
of  alumni  and  undergraduates  is  a  less  common 
form,  but  in  tlioee  cases  in  which  it  exists  the 
results  are  highly  satisfactory,  and  present  per- 
haps the  most  successful  examples  of  college 
journalism.  The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  the  Cor- 
nell Alumni  Netcs,  and  the  Princeton  Alumni 
Weekly  are  among  the  best  conducted  college 
papers  of  any  kind.  Harvard  publishes  the 
Harvard  Bulletin,  weekly,  and  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate Magazine,  established  as  a  quarterly  in  1893. 
8ome  other  colleges  maintain  alumni  papers,  but 
those  already  quoted  are  representative  of  tho 
class. 

Many  of  the  professicmal  schools  publish  maga- 
zines of  a  serious  nature,  devoted,  to  particular 
interests.  Examples  are  the  Harvard  Late  Re- 
view, weekly;  the  Pennsylvania  Dental  Journal, 
monthly;  the  American  Law  Register  (Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania),  monthly;  the  Phagocyte 
(Tulane  Medical  School),  the  Yale  Medical  Jour- 
nal, the  Bibley  Journal  (Sibley  College,  Cornell), 
the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  and 
the  Columhia  Law  Review.  Some  of  tljese  pro- 
fessional journals  take  high  rank  in  the  outside 
world.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  Sibley  Journal, 
they  are  managed  entirely  by  undergratluates ;  in 
others,  there  are  associate  or  advisory  faculty 
or  alumni  editors. 

The  college  annual  gives  a  survey  of  tlie 
year's  collcgiat«  history.  It  contains  statistics 
and  records  of  the  fraternities,  clubs,  societies, 
athletic  events,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
students,  and  includes  daring  attempts  at  humor 
aimed  at  the  students  and  the  faculty.  The  cost 
of  preparing  one  of  these  year  books  already 
mounts  into  the  thousands  of  dollars.  They  are 
yearly  growing  in  size,  and  more  and  more 
attention  is  paid  to  art  work  in  their  prepara- 
tion. Some  of  the  college  annuals  are  the  Am- 
herst Olio,  the  Brown  Lieber,  the  California 
Blue  and  Gold,  the  Chicago  Cap  and  Oown,  the 
Columbian,  formerly  the  Columbiad,  the  Cornel- 
lian,  the  Dartmouth  ^^gis.  the  Harvard  Register, 
the  Hullabaloo  of  Johns  Hopkins,  the  Lafayette 
Mdlange,  the  Lehigh  Epitome,  the  ilichiganen- 
sian,  the  Minnesota  Qopher,  the  Pennsylvania 
Record,  the  Princeton  Bric-i-Brac,  the  Stanford 
Quad,  the  Syracuse  Onondaguan,  the  Texas  Cao- 
ius,  the  Trinity  Iry,  the  Tulane  Jambalayo,  the 
Vermont  Ariel,  the  Virginia  Corks  and  Curlt, 
the  Williams  Oiulielmcnsian,  the  Yale  Banner 
and  Potpourri. 

The  peculiar  system  of  management  by  which 
the  college  paper  is  perpetuated  from  year  to 
year  also  involves  a  periodical  fluctuation  in  the 
literary  value  of  the  contributions.  Each  year 
as  a  portion  of  the  board  of  editors  are  grad- 
uated or  pass  to  a  higher  class,  an  equal  number 
of  new  classmen  are  elected  to  take  their  places. 
Hy  this  means  the  publication  is  kept  alive,  and 
its  general  tone  and  policy  are  preserved,  while 
its  literary  standard  is  raised  or  lowered  as  the 
new  editors  are  more  or  less  clever  than  their 
predecessors.  The  college  paper  is  generally  rec- 
ognized and  encouraged  by  the  faculty  of  the 
institution,  and  in  some  cases  substantial  ac- 
knowledgment is  made  for  work  done  by  the 
editors.  In  the  majority  of  institutions  the  col- 
lege papers,  in  common  with  other  student  or- 
ganizations, are  provided  with  office  room,  heat, 
light,  and  service. 

Ccnnpetition  for  places  on  the  editorial  boards 


of  college  papers  is  often  very  keen.  The  method 
of  selecting  editors  varies  considerably,  vacancies 
being  filled  on  the  basis  of  literary  competition, 
class  election,  editorial  or  faculty  appointment, 
excellence  in  class  work,  fraternity  or  society 
representation,  and  various  other  ways.  When 
editors  are  elected  by  the  student  body,  they  are 
held  responsible  to  it,  while  they  are  left  free  in 
the  internal  management  of  the  paper.  The  Cor- 
nell iSun  is  chartered  by  the  whole  student  body; 
other  papers  are  ofiicial  society  organs,  cIom 
corporations  or  stock  companies.  Tlie  evil  ef- 
fects of  college  politics  are  often  apparent  in  the 
selection  of  editors,  leading  sometimes  to  the 
establishment  of  rival  papers,  and  to  an  injurious 
form  of  competition.  Cases  of  the  abuse  of 
editorial  positions  for  personal  mds  or  animosi- 
ties are  noticeably  rare,  although  no  checks  ex- 
cept student  sentiment  exist  to  prevent  it. 

A  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  college  paper  in  developing  literary 
talent  among  the  undergraduates.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  general  training  in  the  various 
features  of  journalism  now  acquired  by  editors 
of  college  papers  is  at  least  equivalent  to  the 
purely  literary  training  given  by  the  old  literary 
periodicals.  It  is  a  fact  that  numbers  of  the  most 
successful  of  our  younger  writers  have  served 
their  apprenticeship  on  the  editorial  board  of 
college  publications,  which  are  increasingly  rec- 
ognized as  valuable  training-schools  for  jour- 
nalistic work.  A  college  editor  has  much  to 
unlearn  when  he  takes  a  place  on  the  daily 
paper,  but  he  has  at  the  same  time  acquired 
much  valuable  experience  in  editorial  and  busi- 
ness management,  and  in  reportorial  work.  The 
college  paper,  as  now  conducted,  affords  an  agree- 
able and  profitable  employment,  and  gives  to 
friends  of  an  institution  an  actual  insight  into 
the  life  of  the  college  that  cannot  be  gained 
from  any  official  catalogoe  or  report.  Like 
general  newspapers,  the  college  paper  has  its 
exchange  list,  and  its  editors  and  readers  are 
thus  kept  in  touch  with  the  doings  and  sentiments 
of  all  other  colleges.  To  the  instructors  the 
college  press  affords  the  surest  indication  of 
student  sentiment,  and  is  helpful  in  the  solu- 
tion of  educational  problems  affecting  the  insti- 
tution. There  are  now  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  according  to  the  best  newspaper  di- 
rectories, about  275  undergraduate  publications, 
not  including  alumni  and  professional  school 
magazines,  and  the  official  publications  of  the 
Greek-letter  societies.    See  Fbatebnities,  Ameb- 

ICAK  COLLEQE. 

J0TmNAUSTEN,zho<)r'nft-l6'stcn,  Die  (Cfer,. 
The  Journalists).  A  comedy  by  Gustav  Freytag 
(1853),  which  deals  with  the  influence  of  the 
press  on  German  political  and  social  life.  The 
play  has  been  a  favorite  since  its  first  pro- 
duction. 

JOURNEYMAN  (from  journey,  day's  work, 
from  joumee.  Ft.  journfe,  from  MI,.,  diumata, 
day's  work,  day's  journey,  from  Lat.  <ft«mu«, 
daily,  from  dies',  day  +  man) .  A  term  originally 
applied  to  laborers  working  by  the  day,  but  in  the 
late  Middle  Ages  applied  to  the  laborers  in  the 
guilds  who  had  completed  their  apprenticeship 
but  who  had  not  attained  the  position  of  master. 
In  contrast  with  the  modem  workman,  the  jour- 
neyman in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
guilds  was  not  a  wage-earner  for  life,  but  could 
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look  forward  to  the  independent  position  of 
master.  As  industry  became  more  complex  and 
required  a  greater  outlay  for  the  necessary  tools 
and  materiiUs,  the  possibility  of  attaining  master- 
ship practically  disappeared,  and  the  journey- 
men became  a  permanent  class  of  skilled  wage- 
earners.    See  Guild. 

JOTTSTS,  jiats  (OF.  joste,  jouste,  It.  gioatra, 
from  OF.  juater,  joster,  jouster.  It.  gioatrare,  to 
joust,  from  ML.  juxtare,  to  approach,  tilt,  from 
Lat.  juxta,  near).  Contests  on  horseback,  en- 
gaged in  as  trials  of  strength  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  knights  and  nobles.  In  the  jousts  the  com- 
batantis  engaged  one  another  singly,  each  against 
his  antagonist,  and  not  in  a  troop,  as  in  the  tour- 
nament (q.v.).  The  lance  was  the  weapon  chiefly 
used. 

JOUTBI^  ihSJTttl',  Henbi  (c.1650-?).  A 
French  explorer,  bom  in  Rouen,  the  sou  of  a 
gardener  in  the  employ  of  Henri  Cavelier,  an 
uncle  of  La  Salle  (q.v. ).  During  his  youth  he 
was  a  soldier,  but  joined  La  Salle's  expedition, 
which  left  France  in  1684  to.  found  a  colony  at 
'  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  When  La  Salle 
started  through  the  wilderness  for  Canada,  where 
he  hoped  to  secure  aid,  he  left  Joutel  in  command 
of  the  post.  Saint  Louis,  which  he  had  established 
on  what  proved  to  be  an  estuary  on  the  coast  of 
Texas.  Joutel's  administration  was  disturbed  by 
plots  and  intrigues,  the  colonists  being  thor- 
oughly disheartened.  After  La  Salle's  return  the 
discontent  increased,  and  finally  in  1687  La  Salle 
made  a  second  and  more  determined  attempt  to 
reach  Canada.  Accompanied  by  his  brother  Jenn, 
his  two  nephews  Moranget  and  Cavelier,  Joutel, 
and  about  fifteen  others,  he  again  started  from 
the  little  colony;  but  scarcely  two  months  Inter, 
while  encamped  on  a  branch  of  the  Trinity  River 
in  Texas,  La  Salle.  Moranget,  and  two  others  were 
assassinated  by  four  or  five  malcontents.  Joutel 
and  those  of  his  companions  who  were  loyal  to 
La  Salje  were  forced  to  conceal  their  horror  at 
this  deed,  fearing  a  like  fate  for  themselves ;  and 
the  whole  party  pushed  on  to  the  Cenis  villnges, 
which  had  been  the  farthest  point  reached  by  La 
Salle  in  his  first  attempt.  Here  they  remained 
for  some  time,  the  murderers  not  caring  to  enter 
Canada,  where  justice  awaited  them,  and  being 
equally  unwilling  to  allow  the  others,  who  might 
become  witnesses  against  them,  to  proceed  on  their 
journey.  At  last,  however,  the  assassins  quarreled 
among  themselves,  and  this  afforded  the  others  a 
chance  to  escape.  After  more  than  two  months 
of  travel  through  the  wilderness,  Joutel  and  his 
cqtnpanions  finally  reached  the  Mississippi,  which 
they  ascended  to  the  Illinois,  where  they  spent 
the  winter  at  Fort  Saint  Louis  on  the  Illinois. 
The  next  spring  they  pushed  on  to  Canada,  and 
took  ship  to  France.  Joutel  wrote  a  Journal  hU- 
torique  du  dernier  voyage  que  feu  M.  de  la 
BaVe  fit  datts  le  Oolfe  de  Mexique  (1713),  which 
is  probably  the  most  trustworthy  account  of  the 
expedition. 

JOXrVEmBT,  rii<!!5V-nA',  Jean  (1644-1717). 
A  French  painter,  bom  at  Rouen.  He  was  the 
ino!>t  celebrated  of  a  family  of  painter-sculptors, 
■nd  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  Laurent  .Touvenet, 
called  the  Younsjer  (1609-81).  He  afterwards 
worked  with  Charles  T>ebrun.  whom  he  assisted 
with  the  decorations  of  Versailles  from  1661  to 
1«80.  He  soon  became  well  known,  and  was  suc- 
ely  member  (1675),  professor  (1687),  and 


perpetual  rector  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture  (1707).  The  death  of  Lebrnn 
placed  him  at  the  bead  of  the  French  School.  His 
large,  finely  composed  pictures  are  in  the  manner 
of  Tintoretto.  His  subjects  are  historical,  reli- 
gious, and  mythological,  and  he  also  painted  por- 
traits. There  are  paintings  by  him  in  the  Louvre, 
such  as  a  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  "Jesus  Cur- 
ing the  Sick,"  and  "The  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes;"  a  fresco,  "Les  Douze  ApOtres,"  in  the 
Invalides;  and  a  "Visitation,"  in  Notre  Dame. 
Many  of  his  works  have  been  engraved,  notably 
by  Gaspard  Duchange. 

JOtnr,  zhJSJS'a',  Victob  Joseph  Etienkt:  de 
(1764-1846).  A  French  author,  bom  at  Jouy, 
near  Versailles.  In  early  life  he  served  in  the 
army,  and  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the 
troubles  of  the  Revolution.  In  1815  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  in  1830  librarian 
of  the  Louvre.  After  1797  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  His  works  include  the  opera  texts. 
La  Vcstale  (1807),  music  by  Spontini;  Let  Ahen- 
c^ages  •(1813),  music  by  Cherubini;  and  Ouil- 
laume  Tell  ( 1829),  music  bv  Rossini;  two  trage- 
dies, Tippo  8aib  (1812)  and  Sylla  (1822)  ;  and 
his  most  important  writings,  several  series  of 
sketches,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Gazette  de 
France.  These  were  collected  under  the  following 
titles:  L'hermite  de  la  Ckauasie  d'Antin  (1812- 
14),  Le  franc-parleur  (.1814),  L'hermite  de  la 
Guyane  { IS16) ,  L'hermite  en  protnnee  (1818-27), 
and,  with  Antoine  Jouy,  Lea  hemtitea  en  priaon 
(1823)  and  Lea  hermitea  en  liberti  (1824).  He 
was  also  the  editor  of  several  journals.  He  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  his  own  (Euvrea  completes  in 
1823-28. 

JOVAWOVld,  y6-Til'n6-vlch,  Jovan  (1833- 
1904) .  A  Servian  poet  and  journalist,  well  known 
by  his  pseudonym,  Zmaj.  He  was  born  at  Neu- 
satz,  where  he  became  notarj'(  1861),  after  study- 
ing law  and  jurisprudence  at  Pesth,  Prague,  and 
Vienna.  In  1861  and  1862  he  was  editor  of  Jat;or/ 
then  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  at  Pesth,  and, 
after  spending  six  years  there,  practiced  medi- 
cine in  Neusatz,  in  several  other  cities,  and  espe- 
cially in  Belgrade,  from  which  he  moved  to 
Vienna.  His  poetical  work,  both  lyric  and  hu- 
morous, appeared  in  many  periodicals.  In  1864 
he  founded  the  humorous  Zmaj  and  used  the 
name  afterwards  as  a  pseudonym.  In  1866  his 
play  Saran  appeared.  Six  years  later,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  published  Dju- 
lici  uveoci.  He  edited  llluatrovana  ratna  kro- 
nika  (1877-78)  during  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey;  founded  the  humorous  periodical 
Starmali  (1878)  and  the  juvenile  .Yercn  (IHSO). 
A  volume  of  selections  from  his  poems  (1880) 
contains  a  biographical  sketch. 

JOVANOVld,  Stepuan,  Baron  von  (1"<-2S- 
8.i).  An  Austrian  general,  bom  at  Pazariste. 
He  entered  the  arm.v  when  he  was  seventeen ; 
took  part  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1848,  and 
in  1852  was  transferred  to  the  military  diplo- 
matic corps.  He  ser\-cd  as  consul-general  in 
Bosnia  (1861-65),  and  after  his  return  to  the 
army  (1865)  fought  in  Italy  in  the  following 
year,  and  as  brigade  commander  in  the  Dalma- 
tian uprising  of  1869.  In  1878  he  was  intmsted 
with  the  task  of  occup.ving  Herzegovina,  accom- 
plished it  in  a  few  days,  and  became  military 
governor  of  the  dependency.    He  put  down  the 
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revolt  in  Krivoaiie  in  1882,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards transferred  to  Dalmatia. 

JOVANOVid,  Vladimib  (1833—).  A  Ser- 
vian statesman  and  autlior,  born  at  Shabatz, 
and  educated  at  Altenburg  in  Hungary  and  at 
Uoheuheim.  His  radical  politics  forced  him  from 
his  post  in  the  Department  of  Finance  and  from  a 

i'ournalistic  position  at  Belgrade.  He  became  a 
eader  of  the  Young  Servian  National  Union  in 
1866,  and  three  years  afterwards  was  tried  for 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  Prince  Michael,  but 
was  acquitted.  In  1872  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Skupshtina,  and  in  1876  was  appointed  to 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  in  which  o&ce  he  did 
good  service  during  the  war  between  Servia  and 
Turkey.  Jovanovic  translated  into  Servian  many 
works  on  economics,  especially  Roschcr  and  Mill, 
and  wrote:  Lea  Serhes  et  la  miaaion  de  la  Serbie 
dana  I'Europe  d'Orient  (1870),  and  Emancipa- 
tion and  Unity  of  the  Serbian  Nation  ( 1871 ) . 

JOVE.    See  Jupiter. 

•rOVELLANOS,  HO'vft-lyil'nds,  Gaspab  Mel- 
cuiOB  DE  ( 1744-1811 ) .  A  Spanish  statesman  and 
author.  He  was  bom  at  Gij6n,  in  Asturias,  of  an 
ancient  Spanish  family,  and  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Oviedo,  Avila,  and  Alcala.  In  1767  he 
was  made  judge  of  the  criminal  court  of  Seville, 
in  1778  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Court  at 
Madrid,  and  in  1780  member  of  the  Council  of 
State.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Campo- 
nianes  (q.v.)  and  other  prominent  literati  of 
Spain,  and  became  a  member  of  several  scientific 
societies.  His  connection  with  the  adventurer 
Cabarrus  brought  obout  his  banishment  to  Gij6n 
(1790),  where  he  labored  for  seven  years  to  pro- 
mote the  material  and  social  welfare  of  his  native 
province.  He  was  restored  to  favor  for  a  short 
time  and  made  Minister  of  Justice,  but,  because 
of  his  enmity  to  the  favorite  Godoy,  was  presently 
banished  once  more  to  GijOn  and  in  1801  cast 
into  prison,  where 'he  remained  for  seven  years. 
On  the  French  invasion  he  was  released  (1808), 
and  when  Joseph  Bonaparte  became  King  he  was 
offered  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior.  Declining 
the  office,  he  joined  the  Patriotic  Party,  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Central  Junta,  and  helped  to  re- 
organize the  Cortes.  Stung  by  the  violent  opposi- 
tion and  hatred  he  met,  Jovellanos  retired  to 
Gij6n,  whence,  on  the  occupation  of  the  town  by 
the  French,  he  escaped  to  Vega,  where  he  died. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  compositions  in 
prose  and  verse.  Of  the  latter  the  most  cele- 
brated are  the  tragedy  El  Pelayo  and  the  comedy 
of  El  delincuente  honrado.  Jovellanos  was  a  man 
of  fine  spiritual  feeling  and  versatile  genius.  His 
fervent  desire  to  restore  his  country  to  its  former 
rank  in  politics  and  literature  inspired  all  his 
actions,  and  gained  him  the  love  of  the  best  ele- 
ments in  Spain. 

JO'VIAimS,  FtAVius  CLAUDirs.  Roman 
Emperor  (.\.d.  3B3-3B4),  the  son  of  Varonianus, 
a  noted  general  of  the  period.  He  was  captain  of 
the  life  guards  {cornea  ordinis  domeaticorum)  of 
the  Emperor  Julian,  attending  him  in  his  disas- 
trous campaign  against  the  Persians.  Julian 
having  fallen  in  battle,  Jovianus  was  proclaimed 
his  successor  by  the  army.  His  first  task  was  to 
save  his  army,  harassed  by  the  Persians,  and  suf- 
ferine  greatly  for  want  of  provisions.  He  reached 
the  Tigris  in  safety,  but  found  it  impossible  to 
cross,  exposed  as  he  was  to  attack  from  the 
Persian  force.    The  Persian  King  Sapor  proposed 


as  terms  of  peace  that  the  Romans'  should  sur- 
render their  conquests  west  of  the  Tigris,  together 
with  the  fortress  of  Nisibis,  and  many  other 
strongholds  in  Mesopotamia,  and  should  bind 
themselves  not  to  aid  the  Armenians,  with  whom 
the  Persians  were  then  at  war.  His  troops  beine 
in  great  distress,  Jovianus  submitted  and  marched 
westward.  He  surrendered  Nisibis  to  the  Per- 
sians, the  inhabitants  removing  to  Amida,  which 
became  the  chief  Roman  town  in  Mesopotamia. 
On  his  arrival  at  Antioch  he  proclaimed  himself 
a  Christian,  and  rescinded  the  edicts  of  Julian 
against  the  Christians,  granting .  protection  to 
such  as  remained  pagans.  He  upheld  the  Nicene 
or  orthodox  creed,  against  the  Arians,  and  re 
stored  the  bishops  who  had  suffered  at  their 
hands.  He  reinstated  Athanasius  in  the  See  of 
Alexandria,  from  which  he  had  been  driven  by 
the  Arians.  Acknowledged  by  the  various  prov- 
inces, he  set  out  from  Antioch  for  Constantinople, 
stopping  at  Tarsus  to  pay  funeral  honors  to 
Julian's  remains.  Continuing  his  journey  in  un- 
usually severe  cold,  of  which  several  of  his  at- 
tendants died,  he  reached  Ancyra,  where  he 
assumed  consular  dignity,  and  a  few  days  after 
came  to  Dadastana  in  Galatia.  The  next  morn- 
ing, February  17,  A.D.  364,  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed.  Some  attribute  his  death  to  suffocation 
from  the  fumes  of  a  charcoal  fire  in  his  room; 
others,  with  more  probability,  to  the  dagger  or 
poison  of  an  assassin.  He  was  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  and  had  reigned  seven  months.  Valen- 
tinian  I.  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  army. 

TOVnriAJr.  An  Italian  heretic  of  the  fourth 
century.  He  was  an  opponent  of  monachism, 
of  celibacy,  and  of  the  maceration  of  the  body  by 
fasting,  but  himself  remained  unmarried.  He 
held  that  Mary,  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  ceased 
to  be  a  virgin,  that  the  blessedness  of  heaven  does 
not  depend  on  the  merit  of  good  works,  that  a 
Christian  cannot  sin  wilfullv,  but  will  resist  and 
overcome  the  devil.  He  advocated  his  opinions 
first  at  Milan,  but,  Ambrose  forbidding  their 
propagation,  he  went  to  Rome  about  388.  He  and 
those  who  followed  him  were  condemned  and  ex- 
communicated in  councils  held  at  Rome  and  at 
Milan  in  390.  Pope  Siricius  confirmed  the  sentence, 
and  the  Emperor  Honorius  enacted  laws  against 
the  Jovinians.  Their  leader  was  banished  to  the 
lonely  island  of  Boa,  off  the  coast  of  Illyria, 
where  he  died  before  406.  But  his  opinions 
spread,  and  it  was  said  that  several  nuns  in 
Rome  married.  Augustine  came  forth  in  defense 
of  the  orthodox  principles  and  practices  of  the 
ascetics,  endeavoring  by  argument  to  reconcile 
them  with  reason  and  Scripture,  and  Jerome  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  defense. 

JO'VIUS,  Paulus.  An  Italian  htunanist  and 
historian.    See  Giovio,  Paolo. 

JOWETT,  jou'st,  Benjamin  (1817-93).  A 
distinguished  English  scholar  and  educator.  He 
was  born  in  London  and  educated  at  Saint  Paul's 
School  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship  before  he  took  his 
degree  in  1830  with  a  first  class  in  greats,  and 
to  a  tutorship  in  1842,  which  he  held  until  he 
became  master  in  1870.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1842  and  priest  in  1845.  His  religious  views, 
originally  evangelical,  were  disturbed  by  the  ex- 
citements of  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  especially 
by  daily  intercourse  with  W.  G.  Ward,  also  a.  fel- 
low of  Balliol.    He  was  carried  in  the  direction 
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of  Roman  Catholicisin  for  a  time,  but  a  reaction 
•et  in  which  took  him  far  into  liberal  theology. 
The  publication  in  18S5  of  bis  edition  of  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and  Romans, 
ivith  the  accompanying  essays,  raised  a  storm  of 
protest;  and  when  in  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  regius  professorship  of  Greek,  his 
opponents  made  a  strong  manifestation  against 
him  and  succeeded  for  ten  years  in  preventing 
him  from  receiving  the  full  income  of  the  office. 
His  essay  on  the  "Interpretation  of  Scripture," 
published  in  Eauays  and  Reviews  (I860),  com- 
mitted him  still  more  definitely  to  the  Broad- 
Church  movement.  His  most  important  and 
fonuative  work,  however,  was  done  as  master  of 
Balliol  from  1870  until  his  death,  and  as  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university  from  1882  to  1886; 
an  extraordinary  personal  influence  over  his  pu- 
pils, many  of  whom  occupied  later  the  foremost 
places  in  English  public  life,  and  a  broad  con- 
ception of  the  functions  of  the  college  and  the 
university  enabled  him  to  do  much  toward  shap- 
ing the  life  and  thought  of  his  generation.  He 
never  aspired  to  be  the  leader  of  a  school  either 
in  religion  or  in  philosophy,  but  in  many  ways, 
as  when  he  launched  T.  H.  Green  upon  the  study 
of  Hegel,  he  affected  the  movements  of  others. 
Of  great  importance  to  scholars  are  his  transla- 
tions with  notes  of  Plato's  Dialogues  (4  vols., 
1871)  and  Republic  (3  vols.,  1894)  ;  of  Aristotle's 
Politict  (2  vols.,  1885),  and  of  Thucydides  (2 
vols.,  1881).  Two  volumes  of  sermons  also  ap- 
peared in  1890  and  1901.  Consult  bis  Life  and 
Ltttert,  by  Abbott  and  Campbell  (2  vols.,  IJondon, 
1897)  and  more  Letters  (ib.,1899)  ;  Tollemache, 
Benjamin  Jowett,  Master  of  Balliol  (ib.,  1895)  ; 
Ward,  W.  O.  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement 
(ib.,  1889)  ;  and  essays  in  Swinburne,  Studies  in 
Prose  and  Poetry  (ib.,  1894),  and  Stephen, 
Studies  of  a  Biographer  (ib.,  1898). 

JOWF,  jouf,  or  DJOWF.  An  oasis  in  the 
northern  part  of  Arabia,  between  the  Shammar 
and  the  Syrian  deserts.  It  has  a  fertile  and  well- 
watered  soil,  producing  dates  and  other  southern 
fruits.  The  population  is  estimated  at  40,000. 
The  chief  settlement,  El-Djof  or  Djowf-Amir,  con- 
tains about  300  dwellings,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  stone  wall.  East  of  El-Djof  lies  Sekakah,  with 
about  600  dwellings  and  fine  gardens.  Jowf  is 
also  the  name  of  a  district  in  Southern  Arabia 
to  the  east  of  Yemen. 

JOY,  Chables  Arad  (1823-91).  An  Ameri- 
can chemist,  bom  in  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.,  and  edu- 
cated at  Union  College  and  at  the  law  department 
of  Harvard  College.  He  was  employed  for  a  time 
on  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the 
district  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Berlin  and  GSttingen,  and  in 
1852  received  from  the  latter  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
After  further  study  in  Paris,  he  returned  to 
America  and  occupied  the  chair  of  chemistry  at 
Union  College  until  1857,  when  he  was  called  to  a 
similar  position  at  Columbia,  where  he  remained 
for  twenty  years.  He  was  a  member  of  many 
scientific  societies;  was  in  1866  made  president  of 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  which  developed 
into  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences;  con- 
tributed to  many  periodicals;  and  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Scientific  American  and  the 
Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

JOT,  Thomas  (1610-78).  An  American  colo- 
nisL    He  was  bom  in  Norfolk  County,  Eng.,  came 


to  America  in  1635,  and  settled  in  Boston,  where 
for  many  years  lie  was  an  architect  and  builder. 
He  took  part  in  the  "Child  Memorial"  agitation 
of  1646  against  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem of  Massachusetts,  and  after  suffering  fines 
and  imprisonment,  along  with  his  associates,  he 
lived  until  1657  at  Hingham,  after  which  he  again 
lived  in  Boston.  In  1057,  also,  he  built  the  town 
house  of  Boston,  the  first  important  public  edi- 
fice in  New  England. 

JOYCE,  Robert  DwYEB  (1836-83).  An  Irish- 
American  poet  and  physician,  born  in  Limerick 
County.  He  was  educated  there  and  in  Dublin, 
where  lie  went  to  practice,  and"  taught  English 
literature  at  the  same  time.  In  1866  he  emi- 
grated to  Boston  and  published  afterwards  Leg- 
ends of  the  Wars  in  Ireland  (1868),  Fireside 
Stories  of  Ireland  ( 1871 ),  Ballads  of  Irish  Chiv- 
alry (1872),  Blanid  (1879)  ;  but  his  best  poem  is 
the  epic  Deirdri,  issued  in  the  No  Name  Series 
(1876). 

JOYEUSE  ENTEfeE,  zhwa'Sz*  ttNtrft'  (Pr., 
Joyous  Entry).  An  ancient  provincial  charter 
of  privileges  of  Brabant,  the  Blyde  Inkomst, 
which  every  duke  from  the  time  of  Wenccslas,  in 
1356,  was  obliged  to  ratify  before  his  entrance 
into  the  capital.  This  constitution  provided  that 
the  prince  of  the  land  should  not  further  increase 
the  authority  of  the  clerical  State;  that  he  should 
prosecute  citizens  and  foreign  residents  only  in 
the  ordinary  courts;  that  he  should  appoint  no 
foreigners  to  office  in  Brabant;  and  that,  in  case 
of  violation  of  these  provisions,  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance should  be  void.  The  abrogation  of  the 
Joyeuse  Entr«e  by  Joseph  II.  (a. v.)  in  1789  led 
to  an  uprising  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  It 
was  ratified  for  the  last  time  by  Emperor  Francis 
II.  in  1702.  Consult  Motley,  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic. 

JOYlfES,  joinz,  Edward  Southet  (1834—). 
An  American  educator.  H^  was  bom  in  Ac- 
comac  County,  Va.,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  he  taught  classics 
for  a  time,  and  then  at  Berlin.  In  1858  he  be- 
came professor  of  Greek  at  William  and  Mary 
College.  After  holding  a  post  in  the  Confederate 
civil  service  he  was  professor  of  modem  lan- 
guages from  1866  to  1875  at  Washington  College 
(now  Washington  and  Lee  University),  Lexing- 
ton, Va.  There  he  did  much  for  academic  or- 
ganization, and  was  influential  in  introducing 
English  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum. 
After  three  years  at  Vanderbilt  University,  and 
five  in  the  University  of  Tennessee,  in  1883  he 
became  professor  of  French  and  German  in  South 
Carolina  College.  Professor  Joyncs  took  a  promi- 
nent interest  in  public  and  secondary  school  work, 
and  was  editor  of  a  series  of  modem  language 
text-books,  of  which  the  Joynes-Meissner  Oer- 
man  Orammar  (1887)  is  best  known. 

JtXAN,  Rw&n,  Don.    See  Don  Juan. 

JXTAN  7EBNANBEZ,  f^r-nUn'dath  (called 
also  MAs-A-TiEBKA ) .  A  group  of  small  islands 
in  the  Pacific  belonging  to  the  Province  of  Val- 
paraiso, Chile,  and  situated  350  miles  west  of 
the  city  of  Valparaiso  (Map:  World.  Western 
Hemisphere,  N  12).  It  consists  of  the  larger 
islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  or  Mfts-fi-Tierra  (36 
square  miles)  in  the  east,  Mfts-fl-Fuera  (33 
square  miles)  in  the  west,  and  the  islet  of  Santa 
Clara.  The  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
reach   in  MAs-fi-Fuera  an  altitude  of  over  6000 
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feet.  They  are  fertile  and  well  wocxied,  and  differ 
remarkablj  in  their  flora  and  fauna  from  the 
mainland.  The  climate,  which  is  not  unhealthy 
ful,  is  similar  to  that  of  Valparaiso,  but  much 
more  humid;  crops  of  grain  are  easily  raised, 
and  exceUent  fruits  might  be  produced  if  mora 
attenti(«  were  paid  to  their  cultivation.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  are  not  very  prosperous; 
their  number  is  less  than  100,  and  they  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  cattle- raising.  'Ihe  islands 
were  discovered  by  Juan  Fernandez  in  1574. 
During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  group  was  a  resort  for  buccaneers.  Here 
Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch  buccaneer,  lived  in 
solitude  for  four  years  (1704-08).  His  story  is 
supposed  to  have  su^ested  the  Kohinson  Crusoe 
of  Defoe.  The  islands  were  later  used  as  a  penal 
station  by  the  Spanish  Qovemment. 

JTTAITCI,  jSS-ttng',  or  Batun.  A  primitive  peo- 
ple of  Kolarian  stock  of  the  Cuttack  country, 
dwellinf»  about  the  mouth  of  the  Mahanadi  River 
in  Nortliern  Orissa.  They  are  considered  by  some 
authorities  to  be  the  most  primitive  tribe  in 
Hindustan. 

JTXABSZ,  Hwa'rSs,  Benito  Pablo  (1806-72). 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  He  was 
born  at  Guelatao  in  the  State  of  Oajaca,  March 
21,  1806,  being  the  child  of  Indian  parents,  who 
died  when  he  was  four  years  old.  His  education 
was  taken  in  hand  by  a  charitable  merchant  of 
Oajaca,  who  made  it  possible  for  him  to  grad- 
uate at  the  seminary  in  that  town,  after  which  he 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1 834.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  civil  court 
in  1842,  and  secretary  to  tlic  provincial  Governor 
in  1845.  Meanwhile  revolution  and  counter- 
revolution had  succeeded  one  another  in  the  little 
State  of  Oajaca,  which  in  1846  resumed  its 
sovereignty  and  placed  the  executive  authority 
in  the  hands  of  a  triumvirate,  which  included 
Juarez.  Shortly  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  in  the  same  year,  Juarez 
was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Congress,  and  in 
1847  was  chosen  Governor  of  Oajaca.  His  ad- 
ministration was,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
an  era  of  reform.  The  finances  were  put  upfin  .i 
sound  basis,  necessary  public  works  were  carried 
out,  and  the  economic  condition  of  the  state, 
improved  by  the  development  of  its  mineral 
resources.  When  Juarez  left  office  in  1852 
Oajaca  was  probably  the  most  prosperous  State 
in  Mexico.  Upon  Santa  Anna's  return  to  power 
(1853)  Juarez  was  exiled  in  revenge  for  a  re- 
fusal to  lend  himself  to  the  dictator's  purposes 
some  years  earlier.  He  spent  the  next  two  years 
in  great  poverty  in  New  Orleans.  The  revolution  • 
against  Santa  Anna  in  1855  made  possible  his 
return  to  Mexico.  He  joined  the  revolutionists 
undpr  General  Alvarez,  who,  upon  becoming 
President,  made  .Tuarez  Minister  of  .Justice  and 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  In  this  capacity  he 
brought  about  the  enactment  of  a  law,  known 
by  his  name,  which  suppressed  the  military  and 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  with  them  all  privi- 
lege in  army  and  Church.  Upon  the  resignation 
of  Alvarez,  in  December,  18.55,  Juarez  retired 
from  office,  hut  was  named  bj'  Comonfort,  the 
successor  of  Alvarez,  provisional  Governor  of 
Oajaca.  being  subsei^uentJy  chosen  to  this  posi- 
tion by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He  resigned 
in  1857.  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
Chief  Justice — the  latter  office  being  by  the  terms 


of  the  Constitution  equivalent  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency of  the  nation. 

On  the  overthrow  of  Comonfort  in  January, 
1858,  by  the  party  of  reaction,  Juarez  suceeeded 
to  the  Presideuey,  and  was  recognized  by  all  th« 
Mexican  States.  The  Conservatives,  however, 
took  the  field,  and  Juarez  was  compelled  to  flee 
to  Guanajuato  and  then  to  Guadalajara,  finally 
establishing  the  seat  of  government  at  Vera 
Cnu,  where  he  arrived  May  4th  by  way  ol  Aca- 
pulco,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Havana,  and  New 
Orleans.  In  virtue  of  his  executive  authority, 
he  had  set  up  a  Cabinet,  and  he  proceeded  to 
issue  decrees  embodying  the  reforms  which  had 
been  instituted  by  Comonfort.  His  Government 
was  recognized  by  the  United  States.  In  the 
civil  war  which  ensued  Juarez's  authority  was 
for  a  time  reduced  to  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  but 
finally  the  Liberals  gained  the  upper  liand. 
Juarez's  rival.  General  Miramon,  was  defeated 
at  Calpulalpam,  December  22,  1800,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1861,  Juarez  entered  the  City  of  Mexico^ 
In  March  he  was  elected  President  for  four  years. 
Trouble,  however,  was  at  hand.  The  Government 
was  bankrupt.  Kven  the  confiscation  of  Church 
lands  failed  to  remedy  the  situation,  and  tlie 
decree  of  July  17,  1861,  suspending  payments  on 
the  foreign  debt  for  two  years,  led  to  the  allied 
intervention  of  France,  England,  and  Spain  in 
December,  1861,  and  January,  1862.  An  agree- 
ment to  protect  the  interests  of  foreign  debtors 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  and  Spaiush 
troops;  but  France  was  abning  at  noUiing  less 
than  the  establishment  of  a  Mexican  empire  for 
the  Austrian  Archduke  Maximilian  (q.v. )  in 
the  interest  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  already 
seeking  to  strengthen  its  hold  upon  the  French 
people  by  a  brilliant  foreign  policy.  Juarez  ob- 
tained aloan  from  the  United  States,  and  fought 
the  invaders  with  bravery  and  skill.  On  May  31, 
1863,  however,  he  fled  from  Mexico  to  San  Luis 
Potosf  before  the  victorious  French.  Step  by 
step,  in  spite  of  a  determined  guerrilla  warfare, 
he  was  forced  to  withdraw  toward  the  north  to 
Saltillo,  to  Monterey,  to  Chihuahua,  and  finally 
in  August,  1865,  to  El  Paso  del  Norte  on  the 
United  States  frontier.  Maximilian  had  in  the 
meanwhile  proclaimed  himself  Emperor;  but  at 
this  point  the  United  States  Government,  having 
established  peace  at  home,  found  itself  free  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of  Juarez,  whose  claims  had 
been  from  the  beginning  i)eTsistently  recognized 
at  Washington.  Upon  the  representations  of  the 
United  States,  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn 
(January-March.  1867),  and  the  Republicans  im- 
mediately succeeded  in  turning  the  course  of 
events  in  their  own  favor.  Maximilian  was  cap- 
tured and  shot  (.Tune  19,  1867),  and  two  days 
afterwards  the  national  troops  under  Porflrio 
Diaz  entered  the  capital.  Elections  ■«'ere  held  in 
Dceerober,  and  Juarez  once  more  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  His  administration,  how- 
ever, was  harassed  by  constant  attempts  at 
revolution.  In  1871  he  was  reelected  to  the 
Presidency,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
seemed  rather  to  increase  than  to  dimin- 
ish. Diaz,  who  had  been  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1867,  and  again  in  1871,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion rose  up  against  Juarez.  In  the  midst  of 
these  difficulties  he  died,  July  18,  1872.  His 
distinctive  characteristics  seem  to  have  been  a 
tremendous  will  power,  and  the  cold  impassibility 
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which  marks  his  race  in  the  presence  of  danger. 
The  sincerity  and  utility  ol  his  relorms,  both 
civil  and  judicial,  are  xiniveraally  recognized. 
An  account  ol  Juarez  is  giVen  in  Bancroft,  His- 
tory of  itatico,  vols.  V.  lud  vL  (San  Francisco, 
lS;^-90).  There  is  also  an  excellent  biography 
hv  Burke,  A  Life  of  Btnito  Juarez  (London, 
1894). 

JUABEZ  CKLMAN,  hes-^rftth  sAl-mUn', 
MieuKL  (1844 — ).  A  South  American  politician, 
bom  at  C6rdoba,  Argentine  Republic.  He  studied 
at  the  university  there,  became  €lovemor  of  C6r- 
doba  Province,  and  was  elected  a  Senator  in 
the  National  Congress  in  1884.  In  1886  he  ob- 
tained election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic 
for  six  years.  During  his  administration  the 
epefulation  in  railways  and  other  properties,  and 
the  inflation  of  the  currency,  terminated  in  the 
disastrous  financial  panic  of  1800.  A  revolu- 
tionary movement  having  been  inaugurated  .it 
Buenos  Ay  res,  he  declared  the  city  to  be  in  a 
state  of  siege,  but  after  some-  desultory  fighting 
was  obliged  to  resign  in  favor  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Pellegrin. 

JU'BA.  A  river  in  Eastern  Africa,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  three  main  headstreams — the 
Ganana,  the  Web,  and  the  Caua — and  flowing 
southeastward,  constituting  the  boundary  be- 
tween Italian  Somaliland  and  British  East 
Africa  (Map:  Africa.  J  4).  It  enters  the  Indian 
Ocean  at  the  town  of  Kismayu,  close  to  the 
equator.  There  is  a  dangerous  bar  at  its  mouth. 
The  stream  is  of  uneven  flow.  The  country  of 
tite  lower  Juba  is  generally  level  and  arid.  Little 
was  known  of  its  headstreams  until  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Ganana 
is  formed  by  the  Oanale  Gudda  and  the  Ganale 
Guracha.  The  former  rises  at  a  high  elevation  in 
latitude  7°  30'  N.  and  longitude  39°  E.,  in  South- 
ern Abyssinia.  The  Web  has  its  source  in  the 
Worgoma  Mountains. 

JXTBA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'I6fiu,  lobas).  The 
name  of  two  African  kings  whose  history  is 
associated  with  the  contest  between  Ciesar  and 
Pompey  and  the  earlier  years  of  Augustus's 
reign.  ( 1 )  King  of  Numidia,  who  sided  with 
the  parbr  of  Pompey,  and  in  B.C.  49  cut  to 
pieces  a  Roman  army  under  Curio,  a  friend  of 
Ctesar.  He  then  aided  the  Pompeian  leaders, 
Scipio  and  Cato;  but  when  the  battle  of  Thapsus 
destroyed  all  their  hopes  (April  6,  B.C.  46), 
Juba  committed  suicide.  (2)  Son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, taken  to  Rome  as  a  boy  by  Caesar,  and 
given  a  good  education.  Octavius  (afterwards 
AiiRUstus  Cjesar)  restored  to  him  the  kingdom 
of  his  father  in  B.C.  30.  and  gave  him  a  daughter 
of  .\ntonius  and  Cleopatra  as  his  wife.  Five 
years  later,  when  Numidia  was  made  a  Roman 
province,  Juba  was  compensated  with  the  King- 
dom of  Mauretania,  where  he  ruled  until  his 
death  in  B.C.  19.  He  was  the  author  of  works  on 
Libyan  and  Roman  history,  and  on  the  history  of 
painting,  all  of  which  are  lost. 

JUHJE'A  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Juha,  ancient  King 
of  Kumidia).  A  genus  of  palms  of  the  same 
tribe  as  the  cocoanut.  Juh(ea  tpectaiilis  is  a 
native  of  Chile,  which  sometimes  attains  a  height 
of  60  feet,  and  has  a  wide-spreading  crown  of 
pinnate  leaves.  This  is  cut  off  to  obtain  the 
•ap  which  flows  freely  for  several  months  if  a 
fresh  slice  of  the  top  be  cut  off  each  morning, 
A  good  tree  will  yield  ninety  gallons  of  sap. 


which  when  boiled  down  to  a  thick  syrup  receives 
the  name  of  tniel  de  palma  (palm-honey),  and  i» 
an  important  article  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  country.  The  Jubsea  is,  in  fact,  the  jaggery 
palm  of  Chile.  The  nuts  are  edible  and  the  tree 
is  useful  in  a  number  of  other  ways.  See 
Cabyota. 

JTJBBTJIiPOKE,  jab'biil-pdr'.    See  Jabalfur. 

JUBBTTLFOBE  HIIKP.  An  East  Indian 
fibre  plant.    See  Cbotalabia. 

JTTBIIiATE  (Lat.,  make  a  joyful  noise). 
(1)  A  name  given  to  the  third  Sunday  after 
Easter  from  the  opening  words  of  the  66th  Psalm 
used  in  the  mass  on  that  day.  (2)  In  the  CThurch 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
the  100th  Psalm  used  as  a  chant  in  the  morning 
service  inunediately  before  the  Creed. 

JITBrLEE  (OF.  jubile,  Fr.  jubili,  from  Lat. 
jubilcEua,  from  Heb.  yObii,  blast  of  a  trumpet). 
An  occasion  of  evtraordinary  spiritual  privileges 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  name  and 
the  fundamental  idea  are  borrowed  from  the  old 
Hebrew  custom.  (See  Jubilee,  Yeab  of.)  The 
principal  characteristic  of  the  jubilee  is  the  sol- 
emn offering  to  the  faithful  of  a  plenary  in- 
dulgence (see  Indulgence)  on  special  terms. 
An  extraordinary  jubilee  is  proclaimed  as  a  rule 
for  a  short  period,  and  may  be  either  for  the 
whole  Church  or  for  definite  localities.  The  or- 
dinary jubilees,  which  now  occur  every  twenty- 
five  years,  are  proclaimed  first  for  Rome,  lasting 
a  year,  and  then  for  the  rest  of  the  world  during 
the  following  year.  The  beginning  of  the  jubilee 
is  marked  by  the  opening  with  great  solemnity 
of  the  'holy  door*  in  Saint  Peter's,  where  the 
Pope  officiates,  while  three  legates  perform  a 
similar  ceremony  at  the  churches  of  Saint  John 
Lateran,  Santa  Maria  Maggiora,  and  Saint  Paul 
Without  the  Walls.  This  takes  place  after  the 
first  vespers  of  Christmas,  and  the  doors  are 
closed  again  in  like  manner  a  year  later.  Besides 
the  plenary  indulgence,  to  gain  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  conditions,  a  number  of  visits 
to  prescribed  churches  are  required,  special  privi- 
leges are  given  to  confessors  to  absolve  penitents 
from  all  sins  (with  one  small  gronp  of  excep- 
tions), even  those  usually  reserved  to  the  Pope 
or  bishops,  and  to  commute  or  sometimes  to 
dispense  from  simple  vows. 

"The  origin  of  this  observ'anee  is  traced  to  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.,  who  issued,  for  the  year  I.IOO,  a 
bull  granting  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  pilgrim 
visitors  to  Rome  during  that  year,  on  condition 
of  their  penitently  confessing  their  sins  and- visit- 
ing the  Church  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul, 
fifteen  times  if  strangers,  and  thirty  times  if 
residents  of  the  city.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted with  marvelous  enthusiasm.  Innumerable 
troops  of  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  world 
flocked  to  Rome.  Giovanni  Villani.  a  contem- 
porary chronicler,  states  that  the  constant  num- 
ber of  pilgrims  in  Rome,  not  reckoning  those 
who  were  on  the  road  going  or  returning,  during 
the  entire  year,  never  fell  below  200,000.  As 
instituted  by  Boniface,  the  jubilee  was  to  have 
been  held  every  hundredth  year.  Clement  VI., 
in  compliance  with  an  earnest  request  from  the 
people  of  Rome,  abridged  the  time  to  fifty  years. 
His  jubilee  accordingly  took  place  in  1350,  and 
was  even  more  numerously  attended  than  that  of 
Boniface,  the  average  number  of  pilgrims  until 
the  heat  of  summer  suspended  their  frequency. 
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being  according  to  Matteo  Villani,  no  fewer 
than  1,000,000.  The  term  of  interval  was  still 
further  abridged  by  Urban  VI.,  and  again  by 
Paul  II.,  who.  in  1470,  ordered  that  henceforth 
each  twenty-fifth  year  should  be  held  aa  jubilee — 
an  arrangement  which  has  continued  ever  since  to 
regulate  the  ordinary  jubilee.  Paul  II.  extended 
still  more,  in  another  way,  the  spiritual  ad- 
vantages of  the  jubilee,  by  dispensing  with  the 
personal  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  granting  the 
indulgence  to  all  who  should  visit  any  church  in 
their  own  country  designated  for  the  purpose, 
«nd  should,  if  their  means  permitted,  contribute 
a  sum  toward  the  expenses  of  the  holy  wars.  In 
later  jubilee  years  the  pilgrimages  to  Rome  grad- 
ually diminished  in  frequency,  the  indulgence 
being,  for  the  most  part,  obtained  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  prescribed  works  at  home;  but 
the  observance  itself  has  been  punctually  main- 
tained at  each  recurring  period,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  year  1800,  in  which,  owing  to 
the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  troubles  of 
the  times,  it  was  not  held.  ,  Consult  Loiseatix. 
Traiti^  canonique  et  pratique  du  jubiU  (Toumai, 
1859). 

JTTBIXiEE,  Year  of.  An  institution  ordained 
for  the  Hebrews  in  the  so-called  Code  of  Holiness 
(Lev.  XXV.  8-56),  by  which  every  fiftieth  year 
(i.e.  on  the  completion  of  seven  Sabbatical  years) 
the  land  that  in  the  interval  bad  passed  out  of 
the  possession  of  those  to  whom  it  originally 
belonged  was  restored  to  them,  and  all  who  bad 
been  reduced  to  poverty  and  obliged  to  hire  them- 
selves out  as  servants  were  released  from  their 
bondage;  there  was  also  a  remittance  of  debts 
(Josephus,  Ant.,  III.  xii.  3).  The  jubilee  forms 
an  exalted  sabbatical  year  (q.v.),  and  the  land 
was  to  be  left  completely  to  itself  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter,  without  sowing  or  reaping  of 
any  kind,  or  even  gathering  grapes.  The  design 
of  this  institution  was  chiefly  the  restoration  of 
the  equilibrium  in  the  families  and  tribes.  It 
was  to  prevent  the  growth  of  an  oligarchy  of 
landowners,  and  the  total  impoverishment  of 
some  families.  It  was  proclaimed  at  the  end  of 
the  harvest  time,  like  the  sabbatical  year,  on  the 
tenth  day  qf  the  seventh  month — the  Day  of 
Atonement — by  the  yohel  (a  kind  of  horn) ; 
hence  also  its  name.  While  the  detailed  specifica- 
tions are  to  be  found  only  in  one  of  the  codes, 
there  are  references  to  the  jubilee  year  elsewhere 
(Lev.  xxvii.  17-25;  Numb,  xxxvi.  4;  also  Jer. 
xxxiv.  14;  Ezek.  xlvi.  17)  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  there  existed  some  institution  in  early  days 
of  which  the  jubilee  is  the  theoretical  elaboration. 
For  an  agricultural  community  it  is  of  impor- 
tance that  land  should  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  tillers,  and  one  can  well  conceive  that  even 
in  primitive  communities  some  regulations  ex- 
isted to  bring  this  about.  To  this  economic  pro- 
vision there  was  added  also  the  religious  con- 
sideration that  the  land  belongs  to  _  the  deity 
residing  in  it.  and  to  whom  the  fertility  is  due, 
nnd  this  furnished  an  additional  reason  why  the 
land  should  not  be  made  an  object  of  commercial 
speculation.  Still,  in  the  elaborate  form  mapped 
out  in  the  Oxle  of  Holiness  the  jubilee  was  never 
observed  either  in  the  pre-exilic  or  post-exilic 
period  of  Hebrew  history.  The  rabbis  them- 
selves admit  that  the  jubilee  had  not  been 
practiced  since  the  time  when  the  tribes  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  were  carried  away; 


and  this  is  practically  equivalent  to  saying  that 
it  was  never  held  to.  It  is  also  significant  for 
the  post-exilic  period  that  when  the  sabbatical 
year  was  de  facto  repealed  by  Hillel's  proah<^ 
(a  legal  document  entitling  the  creditor  to  claim 
his  debt  during  this  period) ,  mention  is  no  longer 
made  of  the  yobel.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
that  the  system  as  laid  down  in  Leviticus  was 
only  a  theoretical  development  of  the  underlying 
principle.  If  carried  out  it  would  mean  two 
years  of  no  sowing,  no  reaping — since  the  fiftieth 
year  would  be  preceded  by  a  year,  the  forty-ninth, 
which  would  be  a  sabbatical  year — and  this 
would  imply  a  third  year  without  a  harvest. 
This  consideration  is  suflicient  to  show  how  utter- 
ly impossible  its  observance  was.  Consult  the 
commentaries  on  Leviticus  by  Dillmann,  Strach, 
and  Baeutsch,  and  the  Hebrew  archeeologies  of 
Nowack  and  Benzinger. 
JXTBILEES,  Book  of.    See.ApocALYFTic  Lit- 

EBA.TUBE, 

JTTCH,  y<55k,  E!mua  (1863—).  A  dramatic 
soprano,  born  of  American  parents  in  Vienna, 
Austria.  She  was  educated  in  music  under 
Madame  Murio-Celli,  a  teacher  of  New  York.  She 
.made  her  operatic  d^but  in  London  in  1881,  and 
on  her  return  to  America  was  received  cordially. 
In  1884  she  was  the  prima  donna  of  Theodore 
Thomas's  American  opera  company;  afterwards 
organizing  a  company  of  her  own.  Her  reper- 
toire included  Marguerite  (Faust),  Elsa  (Lo- 
hengrin), Senta  (Flying  Dutchman),  Crysa 
(Nero),  and  Eurydice  (Orfeo  ed  Eurydice).' 
In  1894  she  married  F.  L.  Wellman,  of  New  York. 

JUCUEBEAU,  zhvsh'ry,  Louis  (called  also 
Babbe),  Sieur  de  Saint  Denis  (ie76-after  1731). 
A  French-Canadian  soldier,  born  at  Quebec.  He 
went  to  Louisiana,  where  be  became  known  as 
a  soldier  and  a  negotiator  with  the  surrounding 
Indians.  In  1700  he  was  placed  by  Iberville  in 
command  of  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  1714-16  he  was  in  Mexico,  where  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  concluding  with  the  Viceroy 
a  treaty  of  commerce.  He  commanded  an  Indian 
force  at  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Dauphin 
Island  in  1719,  and  in  1720  was  appointed  gov- . 
ei-nor  of  Fort  Nachitoches.  This  fort  having 
been  besieged  by  the  Natchez  Indians  in  1731,  he 
made  an  attack  which  resulted  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  enemy  and  the  death  of  most  of 
their  war-chiefs. 

JTJ'DAH  (Heb.  Yehidah,  probably  praised). 
The  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah  (Gten.  xxix. 
36),  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
He  is  represented  as  originating  the  idea  of 
selling  Joseph  into  Egypt  instead  of  killing 
him  ((Jen.  xxxvii.  26-27),  and  taking  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  events  that  followed  (ib. 
xliii.  3  sqq. ;  xliv.  16  sqq.).  He  forms  a 
marriage  alliance  with  a  Canaanitish  woman, 
by  whom  he  becomes  the  father  of  Er,  Onan,  anil 
Rhelah.  the  first  two  of  whom  died;  he  was  also 
the  father  of  Pharez  and  Zarah  by  his  daughter- 
in-law  Tamar  (ib.  xxxviii.).  The  stories  in 
Genesis  about  Judah  are  considered  by  critics  in 
part  the  remnants  of  obscured  tribal  struggles 
and  alliances,  in  part  legends  to  which  a  lesson 
has  been  attached.  Joseph  (q.v.)  in  these  stories 
represents  the  clan  of  Ephraim  in  control  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  and  when  Judah  is  portrayed 
as  suggesting  the  idea  of  selling  Joseph,  this 
incident  is  interpreted  as  reflecting  the  culmina- 
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tion  of  rivalries  between  Hebrew  clans.  The 
favorable  light  in  which  Joseph  is  depicted  in 
Genesis  points  to  a  northern  writer  or  writers, 
but  it  is  also  evident  that  the  stories  have  been 
recast  with  a  view  of  removing  features  that 
reflect  too  seriously  on  Judah,  and  so  the  latter 
and  Reuben  are  depicted  hoping  to  save  Joseph 
from  his  jealous  brothers.  The  alliance  of  Judah 
with  a  Canaanitish  woman  is  held  to  be  a  bit  of 
tribal  Judah  tradition,  accounting  for  the  ad- 
mixture of  Canaanitish  elements  in  the  clan,  but 
it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  the  unsavory  family 
history  of  Judah  and  his  sons,  in  Gen.  xxxviii., 
ending  with  Judah's  marrying  his  own  daughter- 
in-law,  represents  anything  else  at  bottom  than 
tribal  slander  indulged  in  by  northern  clans; 
thus,  again,  it  reflects  the  rivalry  between  the 
north  and  the  south.  It  is  not  until  the  days 
of  David  that  the  Judah  clan  comes  into  promi- 
nence; and  the  boundaries  of  the  clan  as  de- 
scribed in  Joshua  xv.  apply  to  the  post-Davidio 
age.  According  to  the  Book  of  Joshua,  Judah 
extended  eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  west- 
ward to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  hardly  ac- 
curate, however,  to  assume  that  Judah  ever  had 
such  control  of  the  Philistine  country  that  it 
could  be  reckoned  as  part  of  its  possessions.  In 
the  north,  Judah  bordered  on  Benjamin's  terri- 
tory, while  the  southern  limit  is  represented  sim- 
ply by  a  line  drawn  westward  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Till  David's  time, 
the  clan  of  Judah  appears  to  have  been  also  to 
a  great  extent  isolated  from  the  other  Hebrew 
clans,  due  in  part  to  the  mountainous  nature 
of  the  Judean  territory  and  in  part  to  the  mix- 
ture of  Hebrew  with  Canaanitic  elements  (e.g. 
Kenites  and  Kenizites)  ;  the  clan  of  Judah  thus 
turns  out  to  be,  despite  its  later  religious  promi- 
nence, less  pure  than  the  other  tribes  of  the 
Hebraic  confederation.  David  (q.v.)  succeeded 
in  obtaining  control  of  the  north  after  the  death 
of  Saul,  and  Jerusalem,  captured  from  the  Jebu- 
sites,  becomes  henceforth  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  Hebrew  history.  The  north  chafed  under  the 
southern  yoke,  and  after  the  death  of  Solomon 
again  became  independent. 

TUVAK  I.  (c.175-219).  Son  of  Simon  II., 
and  compiler  of  the  Mishna  (q.v.).  While  a  youth 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Sanbedrin  on  account  of 
his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  Jewish  law,  and 
on  his  father's  death  was  made  its  president. 
Through  his  knowledge  and  wealth  he  succeeded 
in  transferring  the  whole  power  of  the  Sanhedrin 
to  himself.  He  settled  in  Sepphoris,  which  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  became  a  centre  of  religious  and 
learned  activity.  His  great  knowledge  earned 
him  the  unique  dignity  of  being  quoted  simply  by 
his  title,  'Rabbi,'  and  he  was  further  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  'ha-Nasi' — 'the 
Prince.'  After  his  death  he  was  spoken  of  as 
'hak-Kadosh' — the  holy.'  The  compilation  of 
laws  made  originally  as  a  text-book  for  his  lec- 
tures acquired  such  authority  that  it  became  a 
permanent  standard,  find  formed  the  basis  of  the 
great  compilation  known  as  the  Talmud. 

JITDAE,  or  J£HTTDA  (Ar..  Ahu  al-Uasan), 
Bcf  Samuel,  surnamed  Ha-Levi  (c.l086-t). 
A  Jewish  physician,  poet,  and  philosopher  of 
Spain.  He  was  bom  in  Castile,  and  first  studied 
medicine,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  phi- 
losophy and  poetry,  and  became  the  greatest 
Hebrew  poet   of  the  Middle   Ages.    His   songs 


breathe  a  constant  longing  for  Jerusalem,  the 
home  of  his  race;  and  about  1140  he  left  his 
college  at  Toledo  to  journey  to  the  city  of  his 
lays.  The  date  and  manner  of  his  death  are  un- 
known; according  to  tradition,  he  was  slain  by  a 
Moslem  while  singing  his  song  of  Zion.  In  the 
field  of  philosophy  his  chief  work  is  Al-Khazari, 
written  in  Arabic,  in  which,  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, the  current  form  of  Aristotelianism,  Chris- 
tianity, Islam,  and  finally  Judaism  are  explained 
to  Bulan,  King  of  the  Khazars.  The  work  has 
little  theological  or  philosophical  depth,  and  be- 
traj's  the  essentially  poetic  mind  of  its  author. 
It  has  been  translated  from  the  Hebrew  transla- 
tion of  Jeliuda  ibn  Tibbon  into  German  by  Cas- 
sel  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1869),  and  more  successfully 
by  Hirschfeld  from  the  original  Arabic  (Breslau, 
1885),  who  also  published  the  Arabic  text  with 
the  Hebrew  translation  of  Jehuda  ibn  Tibbon 
[Das  Buck  Al-Chazari,  Leipzig,  1887).  Ha-Levi's 
poems  have  been  translated  into  German  by 
Sachs,  Religiose  Poesie  der  Juden  in  Spanien 
(Berlin,  1845),  Geiger,  Divan  dea  Castiliers  Je- 
huda Hahvi  (Bfeslau,  1851).  and  Heller,  Die 
echten  hebriiischen  Melodien  (Trier,  1893)  ;  some 
of  them  are  found  in  English  in  Emma  Lazarus's 
Poetical  Works,  vol.  ii.  (Boston,  1889),  and 
Nina  Davis,  Bongs  of  Exile  (Philadelphia,  1901). 
The  poems  of  Jehuda  Ha-Levi  are  remarkable 
for  their  pure  Hebrew  diction,  their  exalted  sen- 
timents, and  their  fervor.  Consult  D.  Kaufman, 
Jehuda  Ba-Levi  (Breslau,  1877). 

JUDAIZESS.  A  name  given  to  certain  of  the 
early  converts  to  Christianity  who  wished  to  re- 
tain the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law, 
particularly  circumcision.  They  were  naturally 
Jews,  and  appear  to  have  been  of  two  classes, 
some  considering  the  law  as  binding  only  on 
Christians  who  were  also  Jews,  others  wishing 
to  make  it  obligatory  on  Gentile  converts  also. 
The  Apostolic  Council  (see  Jebusalem,  Councils 
or)  decided  against  the  latter  view.  These 
Christians  were  particularly  hostile  to  Paul,  and 
were  opposed  by  him  with  much  warmth.  Owing 
to  his  influence  and  the  increasing  number  of 
Gentile  converts,  they  became  less  and  less  im- 
portant and  finally  disappeared.  See  Ebionites  ; 
Nazabene;  Paui.. 

JVDAS  BAB'SABBAS  (Lat..  from  Gk. 
'loiSat,  loudas,  from  Heb.  Yehidih,  Judah). 
A  member  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  who  with 
Silas  was  the  bearer  of  a  decree  from  the  Apostles 
and  elder  brethren  to  the  brethren  in  Antioch, 
Syria,  and  Cilicia  (Acts  xv.  22-33).  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  eminence  and  a  prophet. 
Further  than  this,  nothing  is  definitely  known  of 
him.  That  he  was  a  brother  of  Joseph  Barsabbas 
is  only  an  inference. 

JTTDAS  ISCABIOT.  One  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  of  Jesus,  and  the  one  who  betrayed  Him, 
as  the  Evangelists  are  wont  to  add  when  they 
mention  his  name.  Iscariot  or  Iscarioth  means 
'man  of  Kerioth,'  but  the  place  referred  to  is 
uncertain;  it  may  have  been  in  .Tudah  (cf.  Josh. 
XV.  25).  His  father  was  named  Simon  (John  vi. 
71 ;  xiii.  2, 20) .  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  Twelve 
not  a  Galilean,  and  his  name  is  put  last  in  all 
the  lists.  In  the  oldest  Gospel  (Mark)  there  is 
no  open  suspicion  against  him,  or  any  reference  to 
the  position  he  held  among  the  Twelve,  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  betrayal.  Just  before  the  Paschal 
Supper,  however,  narrates  Mark,  Judas,  one  of 
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the  Twelve,  went  off  to  the  high  priests  to  deliver 
Jesus  to  them,  and  when  tbey  heard  this,  proposal 
they  rejoiced  and  promised  to  give  him  money, 
and  he  began  to  seek  how  be  might  conveniently 
deliver  him  up.  At  the  supper,  Jesus  predicts 
that  one  of  the  number  is  to  betray  him,  but  no 
name  is  mentioned.  After  Gethsemane,  Judas,  at 
the  head  of  an  armed  force,  comes  to  Jesus  and 
gives  him  a  kiss,  the  traitor's  audacious  sign  by 
which  the  crowd  identifies  Jesus.  With  this  kiss, 
Judas  passes  out  of  history  for  the  oldest  narra- 
tive.' The  other  two  Synoptists,  Luke  and 
Matthew,  who  here  as  elsewhere  follow  in  general 
the  narrative  of  Alark,  add,  however,  at  this  point 
new  material  to  the  earliest  tradition,  chieHy  of 
an  interpretative  character.  Luke  interprets 
Mark's  promise  to  give  money  as  an  agreement, 
after  consultation  with  the  high  priests  and 
temple  officers,  to  which  Judas  assents;  and  at- 
tributes the  treason,  moreover,  to  the  entrance  of 
Satan  into  him  (.\.\ii.  3-6).  Matthew  likewise  in- 
terprets Mark's  promise  as  an  agreement,  and 
makes  Judas  say  to  the  priests:  "What  will  you 
give  me  to  betray  Him  to  you?"  The  result  of 
the  parleying  is  that  they  weigh  out  or  pay  him 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Both  these  details,  the 
immediate  payment  and  the  exact  amount  of 
money,  are  preserved  only  in  Matthew.  At  the 
Paschal  Supper,  Judas  is  named  as  the  traitor  in 
the  following  words :  "Surely  it  is  not  I,  Babbi  ?" 
He  says  to  him,  "It  is"  (xxvi.  25).  Coming  to 
the  fourth  Evangelist,  we  find  that  it  is  he  alone 
who  indicates  any  suspicion  against  Judas  before 
the  betrayal.  Already,  in  John  vi.  70,  Jesus  is 
recorded  as  saying:  "Have  I  not  chosen  you 
twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?"  But 
nowhere  is  there  reference  to  money  in  connec- 
tion with  the  betrayal,  although  it  is  suggested, 
in  passing  that  Judas  was  the  treasurer  of  the 
Twelve  (xiii.  29).  The  Evangelist  does,  however, 
distinctly  ascribe  the  act  of  treason  to  devilish  or 
Satanic  "influence  (xii.  2,  27).  After  Jesus  has 
washed  the  disciples'  feet.  He  predicts  His  be- 
trayal at  the  hands  of  him  to  whom  He  gives  the 
bread.  "And  when  Jesus  had  dipped  the  piece 
of  bread.  He  took  it  and  gave  it  to  Judas,  the  son 
of  Simon  Iscariot,"  whereupon  Satan  entered  into 
him,  "and  he  went  out  straightway,  and  it  was 
night"  (xiii.  26  sqq.).  To  the  narrative  of  the 
arrest  of  Jesus  in  a  place  well  known  to  Judas, 
the  Evangelist  adds  further  details,  but  omits 
the  traitor's  demonstrative  kiss.  Then  for  John, 
as  for  Mark,  Judas  passes  out  of  history  (xviii. 
1-8) .  Two  accounts  preserved,  one  by  Luke  ( .\cts 
i.  16-20)  and  the  other  by  Matthew  (xxvii.  3-10), 
show  the  violent  death  of  Judas  and  the  name  of 
the  field,  Aceldoma;  but  reveal  differences  in  the 
matter  of  the  purchase  of  the  land,  the  land 
bought,  the  reason  for  the  name  'Field  of  Blood,' 
and  the  motive  of  the  story.  A  still  later  tradi- 
tion is  the  grewsonie  tale  of  Papias.  which  nar- 
rates that  Judas  first  tried  death  by  hanging, 
but  was  rescued;  that  later  he  died  a  horrible 
death  in  his  own  field. 

In  view  of  the  criticisms  both  ancient  and 
modern,  directed  against  the  historicity  of  the 
betrayal  by  Judas,  and  in  view  of  the  divergences 
in  the  Gospel  narratives,  it  may  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  certain  facts.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  the  oldest  of 
the  Gospel  narratives  written  by  a  friend  and 
companion  of  the  three  prominent  missionaries, 
Peter  (an  eye-witness  of  the  betrayal),  Paul,  and 


Barnabas.  In  accord  with  his  usual  habit  to  giv» 
facts  as  he  knows  them,  and  not  to  make  infer- 
ences, Mark  gives  a  simple,  circumstantial 
narrative  of  the  betrayal,  with  not  a  word 
about  the  motives  of  Judas.  In  favor  of  the 
essential  historicity  of  Mark's  narration,  it  io. 
to  be  argued  that  the  story  is  imbedded  in 
the  oldest  tradition;  that  it  is  narrated  object- 
ively; that  it  accounts  for  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  Judas  and  the  election  of  Matthias ;  that 
it  is  the  kind  of  story  that  no  Christian  would 
ever  think  of  inventing.  The  later  Evangelists,. 
OS  is  their  habit,  introduce  reflections  and  in- 
terpretations into  their  narratives,  and  give 
details  according  to  individual  inclinations  and 
the  purpose  they  had  in  view  in  writing.  While 
Mark  states  only  the  facts  of  the  betrayal,  with 
no  reflection  on  the  motive,  and  no  emphasis  on 
a  money  agreement  with  the  priests,  the  later 
Evangelists  add,  along  with  other  details,  that 
there  was  a  definite  stipulation  for  a  money  con- 
sideration (MatUiew  and  Luke)  ;  that  the  deed 
was  due  to  Satanic  influence  (Luke  and  John), 
or  avarice  (Matthew),  or  both  (Luke).  Beyond 
these  two  hints,  the  Gospels  are  silent  as  to 
motives.  Matthew  alone  records  the  tradition 
that  exactly  thirty  pieces  of  silver  were  paid,, 
because  to  him  the  thirty  pieces  were  the  fulfill- 
ment of  prophecy  (Zech.  xi.  13,  quoted  as  if  from 
Jeremiah) .  Luke  is  interested  in  the  explanation 
of  the  name  Aceldama,  and  further  in  the  deatli 
of  Judas  us  preparing  the  way  for  the  election  of 
Matthias.  "The  narrative  of  the  death  of  Judas 
has  at  least  this  amount  of  fact,  that  Judas 
not  simply  disappeared,  but  met  a  violent  death. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  act  of 
Judas  may  have  been  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
place  Jesus  in  a  crucial  position  where  He  would 
be  forced  to  save  Himself  by  the  exercise  of  super- 
natural power.  On  this  view  the  betrayal  was 
a  bold  attempt  to  apply  a  decisive  test  to  the 
claim  of  .Tesus  as  the  Messiah.  Or  it  may  have 
been  the  act  of  one  who  firmly  believed  in  Him 
and  expected,  as  the  result,  to  behold  Jesus  tri- 
umphantly establish  Himself  as  king — a  con- 
summation no  doubt  ardently  desired  by  many 
of  Jesus'  followers. 

JXTDAS  TULAC'CAB/E'VS.  The  hero  of  the 
Jewish  war  of  independence  waged  against  the 
Syrian  kings  in  the  second  century  B.C.  He  was 
one  of  five  brothers,  all  distinguished  for  bravery 
and  skill,  sons  of  Mattathias,  a  priest  of  the  or- 
der of  .Joarib,  whose  home  was  at  Modin,  a  town 
about  18  miles  northwest  of  Jerusalem.  When 
the  emi.ssaries  of  Antioehus  Epiphancs,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  uproot  the  Jewish  faith,  in  n.c.  168, 
reached  Modin,  Mattathias  slew  the  King's  officer, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  with  his  sons 
fled  to  the  mountains.  At  his  death,  shortly  after, 
he  committed  the  cause  to  his  sons,  appointing 
Judas  their  military  leader.  The  surname  of 
Judas  was  Maccabteus  (I.  Mace.  iii.  I),  commonly 
supposed  to  meim  'the  hammerer,'  though  this  is 
by  no  means  certain.  Judas  was.  after  David,  the 
greatest  of  Israel's  heroes.  With  a  few  thousand 
followers  he  defeated  four  Syrian  armies  in  suc- 
cession, two  of  them  immensely  superior  to  his 
own  in  numbers,  and  was  able,  in  Eiecember,  b.c. 
165,  to  restore  the  Jewish  worship  at  the  temple, 
which  had  been  discontinued  for  three  years.  iThe^ 
memory  of  this  event  was  commemorated  in  the 
annual  eight-day  Feast  of  Dedication  on  th*- 
25th  Chislev  (Xovember-December).    From  now 
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<m  until  h^  death  Judas  was  the  virtual  head 
of  the  Jewish  people,  though  he  bore  no  official 
title.  He  did  not  assume  the  office  of  high  priest 
as  his  brother  Jonathan  did  later.  Kxtensive 
campaigns  were  undertalcen  against  enemies  of 
the  Jews  on  all  sides.  The  Edomites  to  the  south, 
the  Ammonites  to  the  east,  the  Arabs,  and  other 
people  were  conquered  or  punished  for  mal- 
treatment of  Israelites.  On  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (B.c.  164),  Lysias,  guard- 
ian of  the  young  Antiochus  V.,  invaded 
Judea  with  an  army  of  100,000  men  and  ad- 
vanced to  Jerusalem,  after  a  vain  attempt  by 
Judas  to  check  his  progress.  But  troubles  at 
Antioch  compelled  Lysias  to  retire,  and  Judas 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  secure 
Syrian  recognition  of  the  religious  liberty  of  the 
Jews.  This  accomplished,  Judas  worked  toward 
political  independence.  To  this  end  he  dispatched 
an  embassy  to  Rome  proposing  an  alliance,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  secure  Judea  against  further  sub- 
jection. The  answer  came  too  late,  for  dis- 
sensions among  the  Jews  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
pro-Syrian  party  had  proved  fatal  to  his  plans. 
Though  he  won  a  glorious  victory  over  the  forces 
of  Demetrius  I.  of  Syria,  under  Nicanor  (b.c. 
163-162),  he  was  unable  to  rally  the  full  strength 
of  the  Jews  against  a  second  army,  and  died  in 
battle  against  hopeless  odds  at  Elasa  (b.c.  161). 
He  was  buried  in  the  family  sepulchre  at  Modin, 
and  succeeded  by  his  more  shrewd  and  political 
brother,  Jonathan  (q.v.). 

BiBUOCKAPHY.  The  main  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  I.  and  II.  Maccabees  and  Josephus's 
Antiguitiet,  xii.  Of  these  the  narrative  in  I. 
Maccabees  is  the  most  reliable.  Compare:  SchQ- 
rer,  Histortf  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time 
«f  Jems  Christ  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1885-91)  ; 
Stade,  Oeschichte  Sea  Volk«»  Israel  (Berlin, 
1888)  ;  Wellhauaen,  Israelitiache  und  jOdiaehe 
Oetehiehte  (Berlin,  1898)  ;  H.  Weiss,  Judas 
Makkahaus  (Freiburg,  1897)  ;  Streane,  The  Age 
of  the  Maccabees  (London,  1898). 

JTn}AS  OF  GALILEE.  Leader  of  a  Jewish 
uprising  against  the  Komans.  According  to  the 
only  mention  of  him  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts 
T.  37 )  he  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  census  and 
■carried  away  the  people  with  him,  but  himself 
perished,  while  all  his  followers  were  dispersed. 
Probably  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Judas  of 
Galilee  (orGamala)  of  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  i.). 
This  Judas,  along  with  Sadduk,  resisted  the 
taking  of  the  census  under  Quirinius  (a.d.  6-7), 
instigated  the  people  in  the  name  of  religion  to 
riot  and  revolution,  but  met  with  little  success. 
Josephus  does  not  record  his  death,  but  narrates 
that  bis  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Simon,  were  later 
put  to  death. 

JXTDAS  THE  APOSTLE.  One  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  mentioned  only  by  Luke  as  the  eleventh 
in  both  his  lists  (Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13).  He 
is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  Thaddteus 
(or  LebbtBus)  of  Mark  and  Matthew  (see  Thad- 
VXV8 ) ,  and  with  the  Judas,  'not  Iscariot,'  of  John 
(xiv.  22).  The  name  of  his  father  ('not  brother') 
was  James  (q.v.).  Nothing  certain  is  known  of 
him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Twelve.  He  is  not  to  be  identified  with  .Tude,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  for  the  latter  could  not  ful- 
fill the  conditions  of  eligibility  to  the  Twelve  re- 
quired by  Acts  i.  21,  22. 


JtTDAS-TREE  (Cercis).  A  genus  of  trees  of 
the  natural  order  Leguminose,  named  from  the 
tradition  that  Judas  banged  himself  on  one  of 
them.  The  common  Judas-tree  of  Europe  (Cercis 
Siliguasirum) ,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  of  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  has 
almost  orbicular,  very  obtuse  leaves,  and  rose- 
colored  flowers  which  precede  them.  The  Ameri- 
can Judas-tree  (Cercis  Canadensis),  a  hardy  tree, 
which  may  reach  a  lieight  of  forty  feet,  is  very 
similar,  but  has  acuminate  leaves.  The  ilower- 
buds  of  both  species  are  frequently  pickled  in 
vinegar.      Both    species    furnish    a   black-veined 
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strikingly  beautiful  wood,  which  takes  an  excel- 
lent polish.  A  third  species  (Cercis  occidcntalis) 
occurs  in  the  Western  United  States,  and  one  has 
been  introduced  from  Japan  (Cercis  Chinensis). 
All  the  species  flower  early  in  the  spring  and  are 
very  handsome  in  shrubbery. 

XITDD,  Gerbit  Parmlee  (1803-73).  An 
Hawaiian  statesman,  bom  at  Paris,  N.  Y.  He 
went  as  missionary  physician  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  in  1828,  with  the  second  body  of  mission- 
aries sent  out  from  the  United  States.  In  1842 
the  King  induced  him  to  accept  a  Government 
position,  though,  in  order  to  do  so,  he  was  forced 
to  sever  his  connection  with  the  mission.  From 
that  time  until  1853,  when  he  was  compelled  by 
popular  jealousy  to  retire,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  in  Hawaiian  politics.  He  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  organization  of  a  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  islands,  and  at 
various  times  held  different  ministerial  offices,  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  so  much  abil- 
ity that  he  became  virtually  the  ruler  of  the 
country. 

JUDD,  NoBMAN  BuEi.  (1815-78).  An  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  politician,  bom  at  Rome,  N.  Y. 
He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  in  his  native 
city,  studied  law,  and  in  1836  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  immediately  removed  to  Chicago, 
III.,  where  he  began  practice,  drew  up  the  first 
charter  of  the  incorporated  city  in  1837,  and  was 
elected  its  first  city  attorney.  He  was  county 
attorney  for  Cook  County  in  1839,  and  in  1844 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  of  which 
body  he  remained  a  member  by  successive  re- 
elections  until  I860.  Originally  a  Democrat,  he 
allied  himself  with  the  Republican  Party  in  1856, 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  in 
tKat  year,  and  became  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
State  Central  Committee  of  the  party.    He  held 
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this  position  when  the  second  Republican  national 
convention  convened  in  Chicago  in  1960,  and  to 
the  adroit  political  management  of  Judd,  Joseph 
Medill,  and  Leonard  Swett  is  probably  due,  as 
much  as  to  any  other  one  thing,  the  nomination 
of  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln  Minister  to 
Prussia,  where  he  remained  until  1865,  and  suc- 
cessfully exerted  his  influence  to  prevent  the 
recognition  of  the  Confederacy.  Having  returned 
to  America  in  1865,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1868,  and  served  two  terms.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  managers  of  President  Johnson's 
impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House.  The  most 
important  legislation  of  which  he  was  the  author 
was  the  act  creating  inland  ports  of  entry  and 
providing  for  shipment  of  goods  in  bond  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  In  1873  he  was  Collector 
of  United  States  Customs  at  Chicago.  For  twenty 
years  before  his  death  be  was  the  best-known  rail- 
way lawyer  in  the  country,  and  was  closely  con- 
nected at  one  time  or  another  with  the  develop- 
ment of  most  of  the  great  Western  trunk  lines. 

JXTDIt,  Orange  (1822-92).  An  American  ag- 
ricultural journalist,  born  near  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  in 
1847,  was  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
from  1853  to  1883,  agricultural  editor  of  the  Neio 
York  Times  from  1855  to  1863,  editor  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer  from  1883  to  1888,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer.  For  many 
years  he  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  agri- 
cultural progress  of  the  United  States,  and 
largely  through  his  efforts  and  financial  aid  the 
first  State  agricultural  experiment  station  was 
established  in  1875  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  the 
Orange  Judd  Hall  of  Natural  Sciences,  which, 
about  that  time,  he  had  donated  to  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

JVHD,  Stlvesteb  (1813-53).  An  American 
clergyman  and  author,  born  at  Westhampton, 
Mass.,  July  23,  1813;  died  at  Augusta,  Me.,  Jan- 
uary 26,  1853;  a  son  of  Sylvester  Judd  (1780- 
1860),  the  antiquary.  Judd,  who  was  brought  up 
in  the  orthodox  faith  of  New  England,  was  sent 
to  Yale  College,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  1830. 
Soon  after  leaving  Yale  he  changed  his  religious 
opinions  and  entered  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Di- 
vinity School,  was  graduated  in  1840,  and  there- 
upon became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Au- 
gusta, Me.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
While  a  divinity  student  he  wrote  A  Young  Man's 
Account  of  His  Conversion  from  Calvinismr.  He 
was  author  also  of  Margaret:  A  Tale  of  the  Real 
and  Ideal  (1845),  a  romance  which  had  some 
vogue,  being  highly  praised  by  Lowell  and  con- 
taining some  good  descriptions,  although  a  very 
uneven  performance;  a  chaotic  Unitarian  dra- 
matic poem,  entitled  Philo:  An  Evangeliad 
(1850)  ;  another  Tojnance.  Richard  Edney  and  the 
Governor's  Family:  A  Rus-Vrhan  Tale  (1850), 
a  parallel  tale  to  Margaret;  and  Th^  Church:  Jn 
a  Series  of  Discourses  (1857).  He  also  lectured 
on  social  questions,  particularly  against  intem- 
perance, slaverj',  and  war.  As  a  Unitarian  Judd 
was  important  because  his  idea  of  'the  birthright 
Church,'  i.e.  that  children  should  be  religiously 
trained  and  admitted  to  the  Church  at  adoles- 
cence, has  grown  steadily  (cf.  G.  W.  Cooke,  Uni- 
tarianism  in  America,  1902.  p.  240) ;  His  novel 
Margaret  is  still  sporadically  praised  by  New 
England  critics.  Consult  his  Life  and  Character, 
by  Hall    (Northampton,  Mass.,   1882). 


XODE  (variant  of  Judas).  One  of  the  broth- 
ers of  Jesus,  according  to  Mark  (vi.  3)  and 
Matthew  (xiii.  55),  who  mention  him  along  with 
James,  Joses,  and  Simon.  He  was  not  a  believer 
in  the  Messiah  until  after  the  resurrection  (Acts 
i.  14;  John  vii.  5;  cf.  Mark  iii.  21).  Beyond 
the  hints  that  he  was  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
Ascension  (Acts  i.  14)  and  was  a  married  man 
(I.  Cor.  ix.  5),  nothing  is  known  of  him  in  the 
New  Testament,  unless,  with  tradition,  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  (q.v.)  be  ascribed  to  him.  Some  theolo- 
gians consider  him  a  cousin  or  a  half-brother  of 
the  Lord,  rather  than  a  real  brother. 

JTJDE,  Epistle  of.  The  last  of  the  twenty- 
one  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  both 
an  exhortation  (3)  and  a  reminder  (5)  to  the 
beloved  readers  in  view  of  the  presence  in 
their  churches  of  ungodly  men  wh^  deny  Christ 
as  the  Lord  and  are  full  of  lust.  The  reminder 
(5-19) ,  based  on  references  to  God's  dealings  with 
the  'ungodly'  in  the  past,  is  methodically  ar- 
ranged in  five  sections,  in  each  of  which  the  his- 
torical case  is  first  stated,  and  then  followed  by 
a  clause  introduced  by  the  favorite  apocalyptic 
'these,'  indicating  the  points  of  comparison  be- 
tween the  present  'ungodly'  and  those  of  the  past, 
namely,  denial  and  lust.  In  these  two  main 
points  they  are  like  the  people  in  the  Wilderness, 
the  fallen  angels,  and  the  Sodomites  ( 5-8 ) ,  but  are 
imlike  Michael,  who  did  not  blaspheme  (9-10)  ; 
they  are  like  Cain,  the  blasphemer;  Balaam,  the 
lustful;  Korah,  the  denier ;  but  are  unlike  nature, 
which  follows  the  divine  order  (11-13)  ;  they  are 
like  the  'ungodly'  of  Enoch  (14-16)  and  the  lust- 
ful mockers  of  whom  the  Apostles  spoke  (17-19). 
The  exhortation  (20-23)  bids  them  not  only  to 
preserve  themselves  in  God's  love,  by  building 
themselves  up  by  faith,  prayer,  and  hope,  but  also 
to  act  aggressively,  though  lovingly,  with  the 
'ungodly,'  to  the  end  that  those  who  are  not  too 
far  gone  may  yet  be  saved.  The  contents  reveal 
both  in  language  and  thought  close  affinities 
to  apocalyptic  literature,  especially  to  Enoch 
(quoted  in  14-15)  and  Assumption  (Testament) 
of  Moses  (0),  allusions  to  both  of  which  books 
appear  in  almost  every  verse. 

"The  emphasis  on  the  denial  and  the  lust  of  the 
'ungodly*  reveals  the  presence  in  the  churches  of 
a  mischievous  tendency  which  in  general  may  be 
called  Gnosticism;  that  is,  a  one-sided  intellec- 
tualism  which  is  chary  of  the  ethical  imperative. 
The  theoretical  aberration  does  not  seem  to  have 
advanced  so  far  as  the  Docetism  of  the  Johannine 
and  Ignatian  Gnostics,  but  seems  rather  to  be 
Antinomianism,  the  well-known  and  popular  cari- 
cature of  Paul's  doctrine  of  freedom.  At  all 
events,  it  is  the  practical  rather  than  the  specu- 
lative heresy  which  receives  the  brunt  of  the 
author's  serious  denunciations.  Unlike  the  Gnos- 
tics of  John  and  Ignatius,  who  are  simply  sepa- 
ratists and  individualists,  caring  notning  for 
brotherly  love,  these  'ungodly'  are  both  separat- 
ists (19)  and  gross  materialists — lascivious,  glut- 
tonous (12),  and  avaricious  (11,  16). 

The  author  was  on  the  point  of  writing  a  gen- 
eral homily  on  'our  common  salvation,'  but,  on 
hearing  of  the  conduct  of  the  'ungodly'  at  the 
love-feasts  (12),  writes  instead  the  specific  re- 
minder and  exhortation.  Possibly,  but  not  cer- 
tainly, the  people  addressed  are  to  be  sought  in 
Antioch  of  Syria,  a  theory  which  would  account 
for  their  acquaintance  with  Paul  and  the  Apos- 
tles, for  the  prevalence  of  Gentile  vices,  and  for 
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the  apparently  sudden  appearance  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. The  style  of  the  author  is  clear  and  me- 
thodical, influenced  largely  by  the  apocalyptic 
type,  with  which  he  is  at  home.  His  thought, 
though  mainlv  Jewish-Christian  in  tone,  is  not 
uninfluenced  by  the  Pauline  Christianity.  His 
ethical  feeling,  with  its  prophetic  emphasis  on 
mercy  and  love,  is  vigorous  and  wholesome.  Were 
it  not  for  the  words  "brother  of  James'  in  the  first 
verse,  we  should  be  perplexed  to  know  what  Jude 
was  meant,  as  there  were  many  of  that  name  in 
the  first  century.  Assuming,  however,  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  words,  there  is  nothing  in  the  rest 
of  the  letter  which  absolutely  excludes  the  tradi- 
tional ascription  of  authorship  to  Jude,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord;  for  the  author  still  uses 
freely  the  Jewish  apocalypses,  and  the  Gnos- 
ticism is  of  an  incipient,  undeveloped  character 
speculatively.  There  is  no  reference  to  the 
Temple,  no  reference  to  persecutions.  A  date 
between  a.d.  70-80  after  Nero  and  before  Domi- 
tian  is  not  improbable.  That  Jude  is  earlier  than 
II.  Peter  may  be  confidently  asserted.  It  is, 
however,  an  open  question  whether  II.  Peter 
borrowed  from  Jude  or  both  independently  from 
a  third  unknown  apocalyptic  source.  Consult: 
Spitta,  Der  zweite  Brief  dea  Petrua  und  der  Brief 
dea  Judaa  (Halle,  1885) ;  Zahn,  Einleitung  in  daa 
A'eue  Teatament  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1900)  ;  Bigg, 
A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the 
Epiatles  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Jude  {Interna- 
tional Critical  Commentary,  New  York,  1901); 
Von  Soden,  Bandkommeniar  zum  Neuen  Teata- 
ment, vol.  iii.,  part  2  (Freiburg,  1892);  KUhl, 
Die  Brief e  Petri  und  Judas  (6th  ed.,  GSttingen, 
1897). 

SVBWA.    See  Palestike. 

JtTDEICH,  yC^S'dtK,  Johann  Fbiedbich  ( 1828- 
94).  A  German  forester,  bom  at  Dresden  and 
educated  at  Tbarandt  and  Leipzig.  He  served 
in  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  forestry  depart- 
ments; and  in  1862  became  head  of  the  new 
school  at  Weisswasser,  whence  four  years  after  he 
returned  to  Tharandt  as  director.  His  most  im- 
portant' work  is  the  text-book  Die  Forateinrioh- 
tung  (5th  ed.  1893)  ;  he  edited  the  seventh  and 
eighth  editions  of  Ratzeburg's  Die  Waldverderber 
und  ihre  Feinde  (1876  and  1885-95)  ;  and  contrib- 
uted to  Lorey's  Handbuch  der  Forsttciaaenachaft 
(1887-88).  Judeich  edited  the  Forat-  und  Jagd- 
kalendcr   (1882  sqq.). 

JITDOE  (OF.,  Fr.  juge,  from  Lat.  judea,  judge, 
from  jua,  law  +  dieere,  to  say).  One  who  finds 
a  judgment ;  especially  a  presiding  magistrate  in  a 
court  of  justice.  The  proceedings  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice may  be:  (a)  to  maintain  the  order  of  judi- 
cial procedure  and  make  provision  for  the  execu- 
tion of  judgments;  (b)  to  find  and  interpret  tho 
legal  rule  or  rules  applicable  to  each  case;  (c) 
to  determine  what  the  facts  in  the  case  are,  or 
at  least  what  facts  shall  be  taken  to  be  proved. 

While  all  these  different  functions  frequently 
are  discharged  by  a  single  authority,  they  fre- 
quently are  separated.  Representatives  of  the 
people,  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  are  frequently  charged  with 
the  decision  of  questions  of  fact,  and  sometimes 
with  the  decision  of  questions  both  of  fact  and 
of  law.  This  last  separation  was  regularly 
nuide  in  the  Greek  democracies,  in  the  Roman 
Republic,  and  in  the  early  German  tribes.  A 
magistrate  who  vas  not  simply  a  judicial  of- 


ficer, but  who  also  had  duties  of  general  ad- 
ministration, including,  in  some  instances,  mili- 
tary duties — an  arcbon  or  proetor  or  prince 
or  hundredman — presided  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  but  judgment  was  ren- 
dered by  representatives  of  the  people — by  'di- 
kasts'  or  'judices,'  or  (among  the  (Sermans)  by 
all  the  freemen.  Contrary  to  our  modern  usage, 
the  term  'judge'  was  not  regularly  applied  to  the 
presiding  magistrate,  but  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people  who  actually  found  the  judgment. 
Among  the  (Germans  it  was  frequently  applied  to 
the  'wise  men'  or  'law-speakers'  who  suggested 
the  judgment  which  the  folk-moot  approved  or 
rejected.  The  term  judge  was  not  applied  to  the 
presiding  magistrate  by  the  Romans  until,  in  the 
Imperial  period,  he  had  become  judge  of  the  law 
and  the  facts.  The  term  began  to  be  applied  to 
the  presiding  official  by  the  Germans  when  he 
began  (in  the  Prankish  Empire)  to  obtain  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  control  over  the  findings  of 
the  popular  court.  The  relatively  modem  usage 
of  describing  the  presiding  magistrate  as  judge 
even  when,  as  in  English  criminal  procedure,  he 
has  no  control  over  the  judgment,  is  connected 
with  the  change  which  has  separated  judicial 
from  general  administration. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent judiciary,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
governmental  interference,  it  has  been  found 
practicable,  in  all  countries  except  those  of  the 
English  law,  to  intrust  to  the  judges  the  power 
of  decision  on  the  facts  as  well  as  on  the  law  in 
civil  cases.  In  criminal  cases,  however,  the  sys- 
tem of  popular  judgment  has  not  only  main- 
tained itself  in  English  law,  but,  after  disappear- 
ing for  centuries,  has  been  reestablished  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  So  recent,  however,  haa 
been  the  introduction  of  the  jury  system  in  Con- 
tinental procedure  that  the  inquisitorial  tradi- 
tions of  the  intermediate  period  are  still  strong, 
and_  the  judge,  to  English  eyes,  seems  to  combine 
judicial  functions  with  those  of  a  public  prose- 
cutor.   Compare  Coubt;  Magistrate. 

JX7DOE,  William  QuAN  (1851  — ).  An  Irish- 
American  Theosophist,  born  at  Dublin.  He  cams 
to  the  United  States  in  1804  with  his  father,  prac- 
ticed law  in  New  York  City  from  1872  to  1880, 
and  then  founded,  with  Madame  Blavatsky  and 
Colonel  Olcott,  the  Theosophical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. He  had  been  trained  in  theosophical  beliefs 
and  now,  as  secretary  of  this  society,  traveled  in 
South  and  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Europe.     See  Xueosofuical  Society. 

JTTDOE-ADVOCATE.  The  prosecutor  on  a 
general  court-martial  or  military  commission.  In 
the  United  States  the  judge-advocate  is  usually 
detailed  at  the  same  time  the  authority  for  tho 
convening  of  the  court  is  issued,  and,  except  in 
exceptional  cases,  is  a  member  of  the  judge-advo- 
cate-general's department.  In  the  British  Army 
such  duties  devolve  upon  a  specially  detailed 
staff  officer,  or  the  prisoner's  commanding  officer. 
In  district  or  regimental  court-martials,  the  latter 
officer  is  usually  represented  by  the  regimental 
adjutant.  The  prisoner  has  the  right  to  call  on 
any  regimental  officer  to  speak  in  his  behalf.  See 
Judge- Advocate-General;  (3oi'bt8,  Militaby; 
MnjTABT  Law,  under  which  latter  heading  the 
duties  of  the  judge-advocate  in  courts-martial  are 
discussed. 
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JUDOOB  -  ADVOCATE  •  aENEAAL  The 
liead  of  the  bureau  of  military  justice  in  the 
United  States  Army.  He  is  tlie  custodian  of  the 
records  of  all  general  courts-martial,  courts  of 
Inquiry,  military  oommissions,  and  of  all  papers 
relating  to  the  title  of  lands  under  the  control 
■ot  the  War  Department,  except  the  Washington 
aqueduct  and  the  public  buildings  and  grounds  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  officers  of  his  de- 
partment render  opinions  upon  legal  questions 
when  called  upon  by  the  proper  authority.  A 
similar  department  exists  in  all  European  armies, 
that  of  England  differing  in  that  the  judge-advo- 
cate-general  is  s^cted  from  among  the  high  civil 
judiciary.  See  Coubts,  Military  ;  Miutaby 
Law. 

JXTDOBS,  Book  of  (Heb.  ShSphetim,  Gk. 
Kplrat,  kritai,  Lat.  Liber  Judicum).  A  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  recording  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  number  of  leaders  at  different  periods 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews,  who  in 
the  book  itself  and  elsewhere  are  called  judges. 
(See  JinxjES  OF  Isbarl.)  It  cannot  be  said  to  be 
a  history,  properly  speaking.  The  events  re- 
eorded  in  it  do  not  follow  each  other  chronologi- 
•cally,  nor  is  there  any  other  order  to  be  perceived 
in  their  arrangement.  The  contents  of  the  book 
may  bo  summarized  as  follows :  ( 1 )  An  introduc- 
tion, giving  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Western 
Palestiae  by  the  several  tribes,  tlieir  conquests 
and  settlements,  and  the  agreement  reached  with 
the  Canaanitcs,  continuing  the  narrative  from 
Jos.  x.\iv.  28  (chs.  i.-ii.  5)  ;  (2)  chapters  ii.  6-xii., 
an  account  of  the  deeds  of  a  number  of  heroes: 

(a)  Othniel  ben-Kenaz,  a  Judean,  in  eontlict  with 
Cushan-Rishathaim,    King    of    Arani-Naharaim ; 

(b)  Ehud,  a.  Benjnminite,  against  Moab;  (c) 
Shamgar  against  the  Philistines;  (d)  Deborah 
and  Barak  against  Sisera;  (e)  Gideon,  the  Manas- 
site,  against  the  Midianites;  (f)  Abimelech,  son 
of  Gideon,  against  Shechemites;  (g)  T<4a,  oif  the 
-clan  of  Issachar;  (h)  Jair,  the  Gileadite  (Ma- 
nasseh?)  ;  (i)  Jephthah  against  the  Ammonites; 
to  whom  are  added  Ibzan,  Elon  (of  Zebulon),  and 
Abdon  (chap,  xii.,  8-15),  probably  representing 
clans  rather  than  individuals.  ( 3 )  Story  of  Sara- 
son  and  his  exploits  (.xiii.-xvi.).  (4)  Chapters 
xvii.-xxi.,  two  narratives:  (a)  Migration  of  the 
Danites  and  establishment  of  a  sanctuary  at  Dan ; 
(b)  an  outrage  committed  upon  a  traveler  by  the 
Benjaminites,  and  the  revenge  taken  ujton  the 
tribe  by  a  combination  formed  against  it.  The 
stories  of  Eli  and  Samuel,  who  are  by  Jewish  tra- 
dition counted  among  the  judges,  are  told  in  the 
first  Book  of  Samuel  (q.v.). 

The  point  of  view  from  which  the  history  of 
the  Hebrews  is  regarded  is  the  same  in  Judges  as 
in  the  preceding  and  following  books,  so  that,  in 
the  view  of  modem  scholars,  the  Book  of  Judges 
forms  a  portion  of  a  great  historical  compilation, 
beginning  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  ex- 
tending to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
eight  books  (Genesis-Kings)  into  which  this  com- 
pilation is  divided  in  the  Jewish  canon  are  com- 
monly designated  as  the  Octa touch.  The  period 
of  the  judges  is  portrayed  as  a  falling  away  from 
the  religion  and  laws  of  Yahweh  as  promulgated 
by  Moses.  The  struggles  and  conflicts  of  the 
period  are  regarded  as  punishments  sent  by  Yah- 
weh against  the  Hebrew  clans  for  their  disobedi- 
ence. The  twelve  tribes  of  the  Hebrew  confedera- 
tion are  pictured  as  dwelling  in  the  territory 
assigned  to  them  by  Joshua,  but  not  united  except 


in  cases  of  emergency  for  self-defense.  The  Ioosq 
union  among  the  Hebrew  clans  is  a  part  of  the 
picture  w-hich  corresponds  to  conditions  as  they 
existed  before  the  days  of  Saul ;  and  the  two  tales 
added  to  the  Book  of  Judges  (chs.  xvii.-xxi.) 
form  valuable  material  for  reconstructing  a  pic- 
ture of  the  religious  and  social  culture  in  the 
earlier  period  of  Hebrew  history.  There  is  no 
trace  at  this  time  of  an  organized  religious  cult 
such  as  is  set  forth  in  the  Pentateuchal  codes, 
and  the  religious  practices  and  ideas  of  the 
Hebrews  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  ol 
the  surrounding  nations. 

So  far  as  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Judges 
is  concerned,  it  betrays  the  same  composite  char- 
acter as  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua.  Whether, 
however,  the  compiler  (or  compilers)  of  Judges 
had  before  him  the  compilation  JE  (sec  Elohist 
and  Yahwist)  which  is  found  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua  (q.v.)  is  a  question  in  regard 
to  which  critics  are  still  divided.  Recently  the 
trend  of  opinion  is  toward  recognifing  JE  also 
as  the  basis  of  Judges,  with  subsequent  introduc- 
tions and  additions  made  by  the  same  compiler 
whose  hand  is  recognized  in  Deuteronomy  and 
still  later.  However,  it  must  he  said  that  the 
question  is  still  uu  open  one,  and  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  assuming  different 
sources  for  Judges  from  those  found  in  Joshua 
and  the  Pentateuch.  The  stories  in  Judges  are 
so  promiscuous  in  character,  so  independent  of 
each  other,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  assume  a  syste- 
matically arranged  source,  such  as  JE  appears 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  but,  whatever  the 
Sources  were,  they  were  combined  into  a  single 
narrative,  and  then  made  to  accord  with  the  prag- 
matism observed  in  the  Hexateuch.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  compilation  did 
not  end  with  the  death  of  Samson,  but  ■w-aj  car- 
ried on  into  the  daj's  of  Eli  and  Samuel.  The 
deliverance  from  the  Philistines  and  snch  a  fare- 
well address  as  is  ascribed  to  Samuel  (I.  Sam. 
ch.  xii.)  are  exactly  in  the  style  of  the  narra- 
tive in  Judges  and  of  the  redactor  who  added  the 
introduction  to  Judges.  It  is  therefore,  safe  to 
assume  that  this  compilation  was  carried  down  to 
the  death  of  Samuel  at  least,  so  that  the  present 
break  Iwtween  Judges  and  Samuel  is  an  arbitrary 
one.  Consult:  The  commentaries  of  Moore,  Ber- 
theau,  Keil.  Studer;  Buddo,  Richter  und  Samuel 
(Giessen,  1890)  ;  Frankonberg,  Die  Composition 
des  deuteronomischen  Riehterhuchs  (Matturg, 
1895)  ;  and  the  introductions  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  Driver,  Kuenoi,  Bleek-Wellhausen,  and 
Kiinig. 

JTTDOES'  CAVE.  A  cave  in  West  Rock,  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  so  named  because  in  1(561  it 
was  the  hiding-place  of  the  regicides  Ctbffe  and 
Whallcy. 

JtTDOESOFISBAEL  (Heb.  s7i«pA»{m).  A 
name  given  to  tlie  leaders  who  at  various  inter- 
vals directed  the  affairs  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
death  of  .Joshua  to  the  reign  of  Saul.  Their  names 
were  Othniel,  Ehud.  Shamgar,  Barak,  Gideon, 
lola,  Jair.  .Tephthah,  Ibzan,  Elon,  Abdon.  Samson, 
Eli,  Samuel.  The  account  of  their  deeds  is  given 
in  the  Book  of  Judges  and  the  First  Bode  of 
Samuel  (qq.v.).  Without  the  last  two,  whose 
careers  are  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Samuel,  the 
number  of  judges  is  twelve ;  with  Eli  and  Samuel, 
as  well  as  Delwrah  and  Abimelech,  the  number  is 
sixteen.  In  reality  the  'judges'  are  merely  n  series 
of  heroes  and  champions,  quite  independent  of  one 
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another.  Certain  recollections  of  them  surrived 
to  later  times,  and,  combined  with  legends,  folk- 
lore, and  myth,  gradually  took  shape  aa  a  con- 
tinuous narrative.  The  verb  underlying  the  word 
'judge'  signifies  also  'to  vindicate,'  and  hence  they 
may  be  called  'deliverers,'  which  conveys  a  more 
accurate  idea  of  their  real  position.  Tribal  his- 
tory among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  Arabs,  is 
largely  taken  up  with  disputes  and  quarrels 
among  clans,  with  petty  wars,  with  warding  off 
attacks,  or  with  making  sallies  upon  other  clans. 
Of  the  sixteen  names  included  by  tradition  under 
the  appellation  'judges,'  nine  are  heroes  belong- 
ing to  one  clan  or  the  other,  of  whom  some  migh^ 
deeds  are  told;  three  (Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon) 
represent  clans  rather  than  individuals ;  one  ( De- 
borah) is  a  prophetess  who  by  her  influence 
brought  about  a  great  combination  of  clans  for 
the  attack  upon  a  common  enemy;  another  (Sam- 
son) is  a  semi-mythical  personage,  totally  differ- 
ent in  character  from  the  other  judges;  a  third 
<£U)  is  essentially  a  priest;  while  Simuel  is  an 
influential  'seer.'  It  will  be  seen  from  this  how 
confusing  it  is  to  group  these  names  together,  and 
regard  them  as  performing  the  same  functions. 
According  to  tradition,  the  period  covered  by  the 
'judges'  is  400  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from 
the  death  of  Moses  to  the  days  of  Saul  is  not 
more  than  250  years,  and  perhaps  even  somewhat 
Jess.  See  Judges,  Book  of,  and  the  articles  on 
individual  judges. 

JlTDOlCEirr  (OF.,  Fr.  jugement,  from  ML. 
judioamentutn,  judgment,  from  Lat.  judicare,  to 
judge,  from  judex,  judge,  fromi'iM,  right,  law  -f 
dicere,  to  say)  (in  logic).  The  act  of  distin- 
guishing an  element  wiuiin  the  unity  of  an  object 
of  thought,  and  of  recognizing  the  function  of 
that  element  as  giving  character  to  that  object. 
In  the  above  definition  the  term  'act'  means  func- 
tion, without  any  metaphysical  connotation,  and 
the  term  'object  of  thought'  is  not  used  to  exclude 
objects  of  perception  or  of  emotion.  We  may 
think  about  what  we  perceive  or  about  what  we 
feel.  When  we  thus  think  about  our  perceptions 
or  onr  emotions  they  become  objects  of  thought, 
while  they  may  still  remain  objects  of  perception 
or  of  emotion.  We  may  thus  pass  judgment 
upon  any  objects  whatever,  objects  perceived, 
remembered,  imagined,  feared,  hoped  for,  willed, 
etc;  and  the  element  distinguished  within  the 
unity  of  such  an  object  may  be  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatever,  a  sense-quality,  a  sense-intensity, 
an  affective  tone,  or  what  not.  Traditional 
logic  distinguishes  within  the  judgment  three 
parts — subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  Not  all 
of  these,  however,  are  really  parts  of  a  judg- 
ment. 'The  predicate  is  the  element  within  the 
anity  of  the  object  of  thought  or  th^  judgment, 
recognized  as  giving  character  to  the  object  of 
thought.  Thus,  in  the  judgment  "Sugar  is  sweet," 
sweetness  forms  the  predicate  of  the  judgment. 
What  the  subject  of  a  judgment  is  has  been  a 
moot  question.  Traditional  logic  gives  only  a  for- 
mal definition,  saying  that  it  is  that  of  which  the 
predicate  is  asserted.  But  the  question  arises, 
Of  what  is  the  predicate  asserted?  In  the  judg- 
ment 'man  is  an  animal,'  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion, perhaps,  that  the  subject  is  the  complex 
object  of  thought  called  man,  which  an  element, 
xiz.  animality,  within  the  complex,  is  recognized 
as  qualifying.  But  how  about  such  a  judgment 
as  is  expressed  by  saying,  The  house  I  saw  yes- 
terday was  burned  down  this  morning*  T  Tradi- 
Voi~  XI.— 21. 


tional  logic  would  answer  by  saying  that  the  sub- 
ject in  this  case  is  completely  expressed  in  the 
phrase  'the  house  I  saw  yesterday.'  If  this  is 
true,  then  the  subject  in  this  judgment  does  not 
perform  the  same  logical  function  as  was  per- 
formed by  the  subject  in  the  judgment  last  dis- 
cussed. The  subject  here  would  not  be  the  com- 
plex object  of  thought  which  an  element  within 
the  complex  is  recognized  as  qualifying.  It  would 
be  a  complex  which  an  element  outside  of  the 
complex  is  recognized  as  qualifying.  Total  com- 
bustion this  morning  is  not  a  feature  of  the 
complex  object  of  thought  which  is  adequately 
expressed  by  the  phrase  'the  house  I  saw  yester- 
day.' It  is  a  feature  of  the  object  of  thought 
adequately  expressed  by  the  phrase  'the  house 
which  I  saw  yesterday  and  which  burned  down 
this  morning.'  Therefore,  if  the  subject  performs 
the  same  function  in  this  judgment  as  in  the 
judgment,  'Man  is  an  animal,'  then  the  subject  is 
the  total  object  of  thought  which  is  expressed  by 
the  phrase  given  in  the  last  sentence.  This  view 
of  the  case  reduces  all  judgments,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  relation  between  subject  and  predi- 
cate, to  one  type  which  since  Kant's  day  has 
been  called  analytical.  (See  Akalttic  Judg- 
ment.) It  does  not  deny  the  synthetical  char- 
acter of  thought  in  judgment,  but  holds  that 
the  synthesis  is  all  represented  in  the  logi- 
cal subject,  while  the  analysis  is  represented, 
at  least  in  part,  in  the  logical  predicate.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  therefore,  all  judgments 
may  be  expressed  in  the  following  formula:  A 
certain  object  of  thought,  which  may  be  identified 
by  a  certain  characteristic  or  complex  of  charac- 
teristics, is  further  qualified  by  the  mark  or 
marks  signalized  in  the  predicate.  According  to 
another  interpretation  of  the  function  of  the 
subject  in  such  judgments,  the  subject  is  not  the 
total  complex  within  which  the  predicate  is  an 
element,  but  it  is  an  object  of  thought  of  smaller 
connotation  (q.v.),  which  the  predicate  ex- 
tends by  adding  to  its  content.  According  to 
this  view,  some  judgments  may  be  expressed 
in  the  following  formula:  A  certain  object 
of  thought  which  is  expressed  by  a  certain 
term  is  in  synthesis  with  another  object  of 
thought  expressed  by  another  term.  This  view 
makes  the  relation  between  subject  and  predicate 
one  of  synthesis,  and  therefore  classifies  all  judg- 
ments of  this  sort  as  synthetical.  If  concepts  were 
fixed  and  immutable  things,  as  many  thinkers 
regard  them,  then  the  latter  view  alone  would  be 
tenable.  But  concepts  are  constantly  changing, 
hence  it  is  perfectly  permissible  to  maintain  as 
the  former  view  does  that  in  what  are  called 
synthetical  judgments  the  predicate  redefines  and 
requalifies  the  subject.  In  other  words,  'the  sjm- 
thetical  judgment,  a  posteriori,'  is  a  recognition 
of  a  modification  of  the  object  of  thought.  The 
judgment  does  not  give  to  the  subject  new  fea- 
tures, but  recognizes  them  as  having  already 
appeared  in  the  subject,  and  as  therefore  necessi- 
tating a  new  analysis.  This  is  true  even  of 
Kant's  'a  priori  synthetical  judgments,'  i.e.  judg- 
ments which,  it  is  alleged,  combine  different  con- 
ceptions independently  of  experience.  It  is  a 
misrepresentation  to  say  that  the  combination  is 
independent  of  experience.  Peripherally  origi- 
nated experience  ( =  experience  due  to  sense- 
stimuli  acting  upon  the  outer  and  not  the  brain 
end  of  sensory  nerves)  may  indeed  have  never 
presented  certain  elements  in  certain  combina- 
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tioDs,  yet  we  may  think  them  as  so  combined. 
But  we  must  remember  that  all  experience  is  not 
peripherally  originated.  We  have  many  experi- 
ences, e.g.  of  memory  and  of  fantasy,  which  are 
centrally  originated.  In  many  such  experiences 
combinations  of  objects  take  place  part  passu 
with  acts  of  judgment,  but  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  formation,  i.e.  the  conscious 
appearance,  of  such  combinations  and  the  anal- 
ysis of  them  in  judgment.  Now,  since  we  can 
thus  distinguish  between  the  formation  and  the 
analysis  of  combinations,  we  ought  in  the  interests 
of  clear  thinking  to  avoid  calling  the  formation 
by  a  name  that  nistorically  has  been  the  specific 
term  to  designate  only  this  analysis.  The  word 
judgment  therefore  is  improperly  applied  to  the 
so-called  acts  of  synthesis.  Judgment,  strictly  so 
called,  never  synthesizes,  but  always  analyzes; 
but  that  analysis  always  presupposes  a  synthesis, 
i.e.  an  appearance  of  a  complex  in  consciousness. 
If,  however,  by  synthesis  is  meant  an  act  of 
combining  what  at  first  appears  out  of  combina- 
tion— a  meaning  which  seems  to  prevail  in  Kant's 
works — then  analysis  does  not  presuppose  syn- 
thesis. Sometimes,  it  is  true,  elements  appear 
temporarily  apart  from  each  other  and  then  sub- 
sequently appear  in  combination;  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  and  it  is  convenient  to  use 
the  word  synthesis  in  the  sense,  not  of  a  subse- 
quent combination  of  elements  at  first  separate, 
but  of  a  conscious  apprehension  of  elements  in 
combination.  Now  the  question  arises:  If  syn- 
thesis thus  defined  does  not  always  involve  judg- 
ment, does  it  not  always  involve  thought?  The 
answer  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word 
thought.  If  one  defines  the  term  as  Hegel  did, 
viz.  as  the  consciousness  of  objects  in  relation, 
then  of  course  by  the  very  definition  the  question 
is  answered  affirmatively.  If,  on  the  contrary,  one 
defines  thought  as  Lotze  did,  viz.  as  a  comparing 
and  judging  activity,  then  the  question  must  be 
answered  negatively.  Lotze's  polemic  against 
Hegel  on  this  point  was  due  to  an  entire  mis- 
understanding of  Hegel's  position.  We  may 
gather  up  the  results  of  this  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  the  logical  subject  by  saying  that  it 
is  the  complex  object  of  thought  recognized  in  the 
act  of  judgment  as  containing  within  its  com- 
plexity the  element  functioning  as  predicate.  The 
logical  copula  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  element  functioning  as  predicate  is  included 
within  the  complex  functioning  as  subject.  In 
other  words,  the  copula  of  any  judgment  is  that 
element  in  the  act  of  judgment  which  differen- 
tiates it  from  a  mere  envisaging  of  a  complex 
without  analysis  of  it;  it  is  the  act  of  analysis 
of  a  recognized  synthesis.  An  objection  which  at 
first  sight  seems  to  bear  hard  against  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  function  of  judgment  and  of  the  ele- 
ments of  judgment  is  that  it  reduces  judgment 
to  tautology.  If  we  judge  of  'the  house  which 
I  saw  yesterday  and  which  was  burned  down 
this  morning'  that  it  did  bum  down  this  morning, 
we  have  made  no  advance,  it  is  claimed.  The 
objection,  however,  confuses  logical  thought  with 
the  verbal  expression  of  it.  Unless  there  is  some 
exceptional  reason  for  repetition  of  the  expres- 
sion of  some  distinct  clement  in  the  complex 
object  of  thought,  such  repetition  is  idle.  But 
when  one  judges  of  a  complex  object  of  thought 
that  its  complexity  is  constituted  of  certain 
features,  this  is  not  tautology.  An  identity  be- 
tween the  meaning  of  an  assertion  and  the  actual 


state  of  facts  is  not  a  tautology,  but  a  truth.  It 
will  be  observed  that  so  far  nothing  has  been  said 
to  the  effect  that  the  subject  is  always  a  noun  sub- 
stantive with  its  qualifiers;  the  predicate,  an 
adjective  or  some  adjectival  word  or  phrase; 
while  the  copula  is  always  some  part  of  the  verb 
to  be.  The  reason  for  this  omission  is  that  such 
a  statement  so  far  as  it  is  true  is  a  matter  of 
language,  not  of  logic.  But  not  all  of  it  is  true. 
Not  to  speak  of  languages  in  which  there  are  no 
adjectives  as  distinct  from  verbs  or  from  sub- 
stantives, the  copula  is  always  expressed  by  the 
whole  sentence,  not  by  some  part  of  the  verb  to  b» 
or  its  equivalents  in  other  languages,  except  in 
those,  few  cases  where  some  part  of  that  verb  is 
the  whole  sentence ;  e.g.  est  in  Latin. 

The  relation  between  judgments  and  concepts 
(q.v.)  may  be  stated  thus:  No  concept  can  be 
formed  without  an  act  of  judgment.  Such  a  con- 
cept as  that  of  'cat,'  for  instance,  is  the  result  of 
previous  judgments  which  recognized  within 
certain  complex  objects  of  thought  certain  con- 
stant elements.  The  first  objects  of  thought  that 
appear  in  the  history  of  any  thinker  are  with- 
out doubt  individual  percepts.  Subsequently  we 
have  individual  objects  of  memory,  of  imi^- 
nation,  etc.  The  comparison  of  such  objects  with 
each  other  results,  when  they  are  alike,  in  a 
judgment  which  predicates  of  these  objects  simi- 
lar qualities.  Our  concepts  are  such  similar 
qualities  or  complexes  of  qualities  as  are  thought 
to  characterize  various  individual  objects.  Thus 
the  concept  'cat'  is  that  complex  of  qualities 
which,  it  is  judged,  characterize  in  common  the 
various  individual  cats.  These  conceptual  ele- 
ments do  not  exist  in  consciousness  in  separation 
from  the  other  qualities  which  go  to  make  the 
individual  percepts,  remembered  objects,  etc. 
They  are  merely  distinguished  from  these  other 
qualities.  A  concept  once  formed  by  an  act  of 
judgment  may  be  made  the  basis  upon  which 
further  judgmental  operations  are  conducted. 
Thus  once  equipped  with  the  concept  'cat,'  a  scien- 
tist may  proceed  to  various  zoSlogical  judgments 
about  feline  characteristics  which  the  ordinary 
man  knows  nothing  about.  Thus  we  see  that  con- 
cepts always  result  from  judgments,  but  many 
judgments  result  from  the  fact  that  we  have  pre- 
viously formed  concepts.  Judgment  is  related  to 
reasoning  in  the  following  manner:  Every  judg- 
ment has  some  reason  for  itself,  although  the 
reason  may  not  be  stated  in  the  expression  of  the 
judgment.  As  thought  becomes  more  developed, 
judgments  are  made  which  are  recognized  as 
being  true  because  other  judgments  are  true.  This 
complex  intellectual  process  in  which  a  judgment 
is  made  and  is  likewise  judged  to  rest  upon  th« 
truth  of  some  other  judgment  is  called  reasoning. 
Thus  though  every  judgment  has  a  reason,  not 
every  judgment  is  an  element  in  the  complex 
process  of  reasoning. 

Judgments  are  usually  divided  into  three 
classes,  singular,  particular,  and  universal.  Sin- 
gular, or  better  individual,  judgments  are  those 
in  which  the  subject  is  some  single  object  of 
thought,  e.g.  'this  cat.'  Universal  judgments  are 
those  in  which  the  predicate  is  asserted  to  qualify 
not  only  the  single  object  or  the  several  similar 
objects  which  psychologically  function  as  sub- 
jects, but  all  similar  objects,  though  not  pres- 
ent in  consciousness  at  the  time  of  judgment. 
Thus  in  the  judgment  'All  material  bodies  gravi- 
tate,' I  may  have  in  mind  only  the  image  of  two 
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indiTidual  objects  moving  toward  each  other,  and 
may  in  the  judgment  be  actually  analyzing  out 
of  the  complex  image  this  movement  toward  each 
other  and  recognizing  it  as  characterizing  the 
complex.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  matter. 
I  recognize  this  analysis  as  good  not  only  for 
this  particular  complex,  but  for  all  other  com- 
plexes in  which  material  objects  are  component 
elements.  Such  universal  judgments  are  always 
the  result  of  induction  (q.v.).  Particular  judg- 
ments are  either  summaries  of  the  results  of 
several  individual  judgments  or  they  are  uni- 
versal judgments  in  disguise.  Thus  when  we 
say,  'Some  vertebrates  are  mammals,'  we  may 
mean  merely  that  in  past  experience  we  have  had 
some  individual  percepts  in  which  the  character 
of  mammalianism  was  a  feature  of  vertebrate 
animals.  Or  we  may  mean  that  beyond  the 
bounds  of  our  past  experience  likewise  there  are 
some  mammalian  vertebrates  to  be  found.  In  the 
latter  case  we  are  making  an  induction,  and  if 
we  expressed  ourselves  adequately  we  should  say 
all  cats,  dogs,  horses,  monkeys,  etc.,  are  mammals. 
The  connection  between  the  qualities  of  verte- 
brateness  and  manimalianism  is  not  uncondi- 
tional, but  is  conditioned  upon  the  presence  of 
other  qualities  which  are  found  only  in  dogs, 
etc.,  and  not  in  fishes  and  the  like.  Either  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  the  qualities  or  do  not 
care  to  name  them,  we  say  'some  vertebrates.' 
Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under  Logic. 

JUDOMENT.  An  intermediate  or  final  de- 
termination or  adjudication  of  the  rights  of  the 
parties  to  an  action  or  proceeding  by  a  court  of 
justice.  Judgments  are  usually  termed  contracts 
of  record,  although  the  designation  is  inaccurate. 
(See  QuAsi-CoNTRACT. )  Where  it  determines 
some  of  the  rights  of  the  parties,  but  is  inter- 
mediate or  incomplete  because  all  the  questions 
raised  by  the  issues  are  not  settled  or  the  extent 
of  the  relief  fixed  or  defined,  it  is  called  inter- 
locutory, as  there  is  something  reserved  for 
future  determination.  For  example,  if  A  sues  B 
and  the  court  determines  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  A  is  entitled  to  recover,  but  the  accounts 
are  so  complicated  that  the  court  directs  a 
reference  and  an  accounting  to  determine  the 
exact  amount  due,  an  interlocutory  judgment 
directing  recovery  and  accounting  will  be  entered, 
and  after  the  amoimt  due  has  been  reported 
by  the  referee,  a  final  judgment  for  such  sum 
will  be  entered.  Several  codes  of  procedure  have 
abolished  the  use  of  the  term  'interlocutory  judg- 
ment,' and  designate  as  an  order  every  direc- 
tion or  determination  of  the  court  which  is  not 
a  final  disposition  of  the  action.  Under  the  com- 
mon-law practice,  however,  there  is  a  distinction 
in  that  an  order  does  not  settle  any  principal 
question  in  controversy,  but  merely  some  point 
of  practice  or  some  question  collateral  to  the 
main  issue. 

A  judgment  is  final  when  it  disposes  of  or 
concludes  an  action  so  that  it  is  at  an  end,  even 
though  it  does  not  settle  all  of  the  rights  of 
the  parties.  It  is  usually  rendered  at  the  end 
of  the  trial  of  an  action,  but  may  be  entered 
upon  a  default  in  pleading  or  as  a  result  nf  the 
non-appearance  of  or  abandonment  of  the  action 
by  either  party,  or  on  a  confession  of  judgment. 

In  its  more  technical  sense,  the  term  judgment 
applies  only  to  the  adjudication  of  a  court  of  law, 
the  term  decree  bring  employed  to  describe  the 
determination    of    a    court    of    equity.      (Se« 


Decree;  Equitt;  Chanceby,  Court  of.)  Under 
most  codes  of  procedure  where  the  former  mate- 
rial variances  m  practice  in  law  and  equity  have 
been  abolished,  the  term  judgment  is  now  gen- 
erally used  to  designate  the  final  determinations 
of  the  courts  in  all  cases,  both  in  law  and 
equity;  but  both  courts  and  attorneys  constantly 
use  the  term  decree  as  a  matter  of  description 
in  the  older  and  more  accurate  senee. 

Judgments  are  distinguished  from  findings 
(q.v.)  of  fact  or  law,  in  that  the  latter  are  only 
formal  expressions  of  the  conclusions  of  a  judge 
or  referee  and  do  not  award  relief.  Judgments 
are  usually  entered  or  docketed  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  tite  court  in  which  they  are  rendered. 
This  consists  of  an  entry  of  a  brief  description 
of  the  judgment,  containing  the  names  of  the 
parties,  designating  the  successful  party,  the 
date  of  recovery,  the  date  docketed,  and  tha 
amount  awarded  therein.  The  book  in  which 
this  entry  is  made  is  called  the  docket  of  judg- 
ments, and  is  a  public  record,  accessible  for 
examination  by  any  person  who  cares  to  examine 
it.  If  an  execution  is  issued,  the  return  of  the 
sheriff,  whetiier  it  be  'satisfied,'  meaning  col- 
lected, or  settled,  or  'nulla  bona'  (no  goods)  or 
'unsatisfied,'  is  entered  opposite  the  description 
above  referred  to. 

By  statute  in  most  jurisdictions  a  judgment, 
after  being  docketed,  becomes  a  lien  on  the 
real  property  of  the  judgment  debtor.  It  is 
subject  to  all  valid  prior  liens  existing  at  the 
time  it  was  docketed,  but  takes  precedence  over 
all  subsequent  liena  of  any  character  except  those 
for  obligations  to  the  municipal.  State,  or  Fed- 
eral governments,  such  as  taxes  and  assessments. 
The  public  docket  gives  legal  notice  of  the  lien 
to  all  persons,  just  as  the  record  of  a  mortgage 
operates,  and  any  intending  purchaser  who  omits 
to  search  for  judgments  against  the  owner  of 
the  property  in  question  does  so  at  his  peril, 
even  though  he  has  not  actually  learned  of  the 
judgment,  as  he  is  deemed  to  have  constructive 
notice  of  all  matters  of  public  record.  This 
lien  is  usually  restricted  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  particular  court  in  which  it  is  rendered, 
unless  a  transcript  or  brief  description  of  the 
judgment  is  obtained  from  the  clerk  and  filed 
in  another  jurisdiction  in  the  same  State,  usually 
another  county,  in  which  case  its  force  is  ex- 
tended to  that  county.  The  duration  of  this 
lien  is  usually  fixed  by  statute,  otherwise  it 
continues  as  long  as  the  judgment  is  in  force, 
unless  waived  by  the  judgment  creditor.  (See 
Release;  Accord  and  Satisfaction.)  In  most 
States  by  statute  there  is  a  legal  presumption 
that  a  judgment  is  satisfied  aftor  the  expiration 
of  twenty  years,  but  usually  it  is  provided  that 
this  may  be  rebutted  by  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Where  a  judgment  is  void  or  voidable  because 
of  lack  of  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  because  of 
fraud  or  some  irregularity,  it  may  be  opened  and 
set  aside  on  motion  of  the  judgment  debtor. 
Where  it  is  obtained  by  reason  of  a  default  in 
pleading  or  appearance,  or  by  mistake  of  either 
party,  the  court  may  in  its  discretion  vacate  it, 
direct  the  proper  pleadings  to  be  served  or  filed, 
and  permit  the  cause  to  proceed  to  trial  on  the 
merits.  This  is  usually  granted  on  terms,  such 
as  payment  of  costs. 

A  judcrment  may  be  assigned  by  an  instrument 
in  writine.  and  the  assignee  will  take  all  the 
rights  and  remedies  of  the  judgment  creditor.    It 
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will  also  descend  as  a  part  of  the  assets  of  a 
deceased  owner.  Upon  payment  of  the  amount 
fd  the  judgment  and  accrued  interest,  the  judg- 
ment debtor  is  entitled  to  a  satisfaction  piece. 
See  the  articles  on  Appeal;  Finding;  Opinion; 
REPOirr;  Res  Judicata.  Consult:  Black,  The  Law 
of  Judgments  (2d  ed..  Saint  Paul,  1903) ;  Free- 
nan,  The  Late  of  Judgments  (4th  ed.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1892). 

JTJSOlCEirT,  Final.  The  ultimate  trial  of 
the  human  race  when  judgment  will  be  passed 
upon  all  men  according  as  their  works  have 
been  good  or  evil,  the  present  order  of  things 
will  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  a  new  dispensa- 
tion inaugurated.  The  idea  of  a  coming  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  by  fire  is  found  among  many 
peoples.  (See  Kschatoloot. )  It  was  especially 
developed  among  the  ancient  Indo-European  na- 
tions. The  worshipers  of  Ahura  Mazda  believed 
that  this  world-consuming  fire  would  destroy 
only  the  wicked,  while  the  good  would  pass 
through  it  unscathed.  With  this  judgment  there 
associated  itself  gradually  in  Mazdayasnian 
thought  the  expectation  of  a  Saoshyant  (the  Mea- 
siah)  who  would  raise  the  dead.  (See  Saosht- 
ANT.)  The  various  elements  of  this  Persian 
eschatology  found  their  way  into  Jewish  and 
Christian  speculation.  That  the  conception  of 
the  ordeal  by  fire  was  thus  transplanted  is  evident 
from  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  ii.,  252  sqq.,  viii. 
411;  Lactantius,  Div.  Inst.,  vii.  21,  6;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  with 
flaming  fire,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  connection  of  the  Messiah  with  this  resur- 
rection. But  these  foreign  ideas  found  accept- 
ance because  they  could  ally  themselves  with 
already  existing  tendencies  of  thought.  In  an- 
cient Israel  the  day  of  a  battle  which  decided  the 
fate  of  a  nation  was  called  a  'day  of  Vahweh.' 
Wliile  popularly  this  day  was  looked  upon  as 
bringing  deliverance  or  victory  to  Israel,  the 
great  prophets  before  the  Exile  who,  on  moral 
and  religious  grounds,  regarded  the  destruction 
of  the  nation  by  the  Assyrians  or  the  Babylonians 
as  inevitable,  saw  in  it  a  day  of  judgment  upon 
Israel  for  its  sins.  In  this  sense  the  term  is  used 
by  Amos  and  Zephaniah,  and  the  conception  is 
found  in  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Jeremiah. 
After  the  Exile  judgment  was  naturally  expected 
upon  the  arrogant  world-power  that  oppressed 
Israel,  and  the  'day  of  Yahweh'  became  the  day 
when  He  would  punish  the  nations  and  deliver 
His  people,  or  at  least  the  faithful  Israelites. 
Signs  of  its  coming  were  eagerly  looked  for.  In 
Joel  the  Day  of  Judgment  is  preceded  by  great 
calamities.  The  apocalypse  of  Daniel,  written 
B.C.  165,  depicts  a  scene  of  judgment  in  heaven. 
Thrones  are  set  for  the  celestial  court;  the  de- 
monic representative  of  the  Grteco-Macedonian 
power  in  the  shape  of  a  chaos-monster  is  con- 
demned, and  the  angelic  representative  of  Israel 
in  the  form  of  a  man  receives  the  empire. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  second  century  B.C. 
the  judgment  upon  the  angels  who  sinned  by 
marrying  beautiful  women  (see  Angel)  and 
the  angels  of  the  nations  already  occupied 
much  attention,  as  is  seen  in  thef  older  parts  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch  and  in  the  apocalypse  preserved 
in  Isaiah  xxiv.-xrvii.  As  the  notion  of  a  celestial 
judgment  thus  linked  itself  to  the  earlier  ideas 
of  a  retribution  and  a  change  of  power  on  earth, 
BO  the  new  doctrines  of  a  resurrection  and  a 
Messiah  connected  themselves  with  earlier  specu- 


lations (see  Besubbection ;  Messiah),  and  the 
grand  conception  of  a  universal  judgment  was 
formed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  step  was 
ever  taken  in  Judaism  of  ascribing  the  final 
judgment  and  the  resurrection  to  the  Messiah. 
On  the  other  hand.,  the  Persian  idea  of  an  ordeal 
by  fire  and  an  emergence  of  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  from  the  final  conflagration  may  have 
crane  through  Judaism. to  Christianity.  If  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  was  regarded  as  of  limited 
duration,  the  judgment  was  thought  of  as  follow- 
ing it  (Psalter  of  Solomon).  Where  the  Greek 
doctrine  of  immortality  (q.v.)  was  accepted 
rather  than  the  idea  of  a  resurrection,  the  judg- 
ment of  each  individual  was  r^[arded  as  occur- 
ring immediately  after  death,  and  there  was  no 
thought  of  a  general  judgment  (Wisdom  of 
Solomon;  Philo).  In  the  New  Testament  different 
views  are  represented.  Whether  Jesus  himself 
believed  in  a  final  judgment  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. His  view  of  the  resurrection  (q.v.) 
renders  it  improbable.  The  Evangelists  connect 
the  last  judgment  with  His  parousia,  or  appear- 
ance upon  the  clouds.  The  scene  of  the  last 
assize  in  Matthew  xxiv.  is  remarkable  by  the 
emphasis  put  upon  moral  conduct,  the  nations 
being  judged  not  by  their  religious  beliefs,  but  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  treated  some  of 
their  fellow-men,  viz.  the  Christians.  The  Epistle 
of  Jude  follows  the  teaching  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch  on  this  subject.  II.  Peter  reflects  the 
Persian  conception  of  a  world-conflagration. 
James  expects  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  judge 
the  world.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
present  the  thought  of  a  final  judgment  con- 
nected with  the  parousia,  when  Antichrist  and 
the  godless  Jews  and  Gentiles  will  be  destroyed. 
In  other  Pauline  Epistles  'the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'  is  described  as  the  time  when 
Christ  shall  return  and  render  unto  all  men 
according  to  the  deeds  wrought  in  the  body.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  however,  the  judg- 
ment follows  immediately  after  death,  and  the 
conception  of  the  future  is  that  characteristic 
of  Alexandrian  thought.  Hie  same  is  true  of  the 
Johannine  writings,  in  which  the  current  idea 
is  allegorically  interpreted  and  referred  to  the 
already  existing  distinction  between  the  followers 
of  the  light  and  those  remaining  in  darkness. 
In  the  ecumenical  creeds  of  Christendom  the 
return  of  Christ  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead 
maintained  its  place,  and  the  importance  of  the 
final  judgment  was  enhanced  by  the  developing 
doctrine  of  a  purgatory.  The  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  by  the  Protestants  tended  to  flx  the 
eternal  destiny  of  the  individual  at  death;  but 
as  the  resurrection  was  not  assumed  to  take  place 
before  the  final  judgment,  the  latter  event  still 
retained  some  of  its  significance.  The  reviving 
chiliastic  speculation  (see  Millenniuh)  had  a 
tendency  to  find  in  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ 
and  His  saints  on  earth  the  judgment  of  the 
world.  Swedenborg  conceived  of  several  final 
judgments  at  the  end  of  the  different  dispensa- 
tions— ^the  Adamic,  the  Noaehic,  the  Mosaic,  and 
the  first  Christian,  closing  in  1759.  Among  those 
who  adhere  to  the  doctrine  as  set  forth  in  the 
Christian  creeds  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  details  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstances.  In  the  view  of  Catholic  theolo- 
gians, a  'particular  judgment'  is  passed  upon 
every  soul  at  the  moment  of  deatn,  when  the 
choice  made  by  the  human  will  is  irrevocably 
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flxed,  and  the  sentence  of  God  is  passed  in  accord- 
ance with  its  choice.  There  is  general  agreement 
that  the  final  judgment  is  pronounced  upon  as- 
sembled humanity,  and  includes  in  the  basis  of 
its  award  the  consequences  to  the  whole  race  of 
the  acts  of  the  individual.  Its  purpose  is  also 
partly  the  glorification  of  God  by  this  public 
exhibition  of  His  justice.  The  judge  is  Christ 
not  only  in  His  divine  but  also  in  His  human 
nature;  this  triumphant  exaltation  is  considered 
as  the  complement  of  His  humiliation  to  the 
death  of  the  cross.  The  place  is  supposed  to  be 
the  earth;  the  time,  a  secret  in  the  counsels  of 
God  until  it  arrives.  In  scientific  circles  Herder's 
view  that  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  is  widely  prevalent.  It  la 
expected  that  the  earth  will  some  day  become 
uninhabitable,  and  the  life  of  the  human  race 
will  cease,  and  that  ultimately  the  planet  will 
be  destroyed  by  fire.  But  this  disappearance  of 
the  earth  is  regarded  as  quite  normal  and  with- 
out serious  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  infinite 
universe.  Consult:  SSderblom,  La  vie  future 
{ Paris,  1901 ) ;  Charles,  Critical  History  of  the 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  (London,  1899) ; 
Bousset,  Die  Religion  des  Judentums  im  neutes- 
tamentlichen  Zeitnlter  (Berlin,  1903)  ;  Bautz, 
Vi'eltgericht  und  Weltende   (Mainz,   1886).     See 

ESCHATOLOOT;    IMMOBTAUTT. 

JUBOMENT  OF  QOS.    See  Obdeal. 

JTTSOMENT  OF  PABIS.  The  title  of  paint- 
ings by  Rubens  in  the  Dresden  Museum,  the 
Louvre,  and  the  National  Gallery  in  London. 
Paris  is  represented  seated  on  a  stone  in  a  forest 
with  the  apple  in  his  hand,  listening  to  the 
advice  of  Mercury,  while  Juno,  Minerva,  and 
Venus  await  his  decision. 

JTTDIC,  zhv'd^k',  Anna  Damiens,  Madame 
( 1849— ) .  A  French  actress,  born  July  17, 1849, 
at  Semur.  In  youth  she  was  a  shop  girl  in 
Paris,  but  entered  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1867 
made  her  debut  at  the  Gymnase.  The  following 
Tear,  at  the  Eldorado,  she  quickly  won  a  popu- 
larity which  was  increased  by  a  visit  to  Belgium 
in  1871.  Later  she  became  a  leading  attraction 
at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens  and  the  VariCtCs,  and 
has  toured  successfully  in  Europe  and  America 
( 1883-86) .  In  1893,  after  a  period  of  retirement, 
she  appeared  again  as  a  cafe-concert  singer. 

JTTDICATTTBE  ACTS  (Fr.  judicature,  from 
ML.  judicatura,  judicature,  from  Lat.  judi- 
care,  to  judge).  The  usual  description  of  the 
important  legislation  of  1873,  1876,  1877,  and 
1881,  whereby  the  judicial  system  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  procedure  of  the  courts  were 
radically  altered  and  transformed.  The  acts 
comprehended  in  that  designation  are  the  36  & 
37  Vict.,  eh.  66,  and  38  &  39  Vict.,  ch.  77,  with 
amendments  in  37  &  38  Vict.,  ch.  83,  and  in  the 
laws  of  1877,  ch.  9,  and  1881.  ch.  68.  Most  of  the 
courts  affected  by  this  legislation  were  of  great 
antiquity.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (q.v.), 
the  Court  of  King's  (or  Queen's)  Bench  (q.v.), 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  (q.v.),  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  (q.v.),  the  Court  of  Probate,  and  the 
Court  for"  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,  were 
all  united  and  consolidated  and  were  declared 
to  constitute  one  'Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.' 
Thin  court  was  divided  into  two  permanent  di- 
visions, one  of  whfch,  'Her  Majesty's  High  Court 
of  Justice,'  was  invested  with  original  jurisdic- 
tion of  causes,  together  with  appellate  jurisdic- 


tion from  certain  inferior  courts,  which  were 
not  abolished;  and  the  other,  'Her  Majesty's 
Court  of  Appeal,'  was  given  such  appellate  juris- 
diction as  might  be  incident  to  the  determination 
of  any  appeal.     See  CouBT. 

The  most  important  change  in  procedure  ef- 
fected by  the  judicature  acts  was  the  provision 
that  law  and  equity  should  be  concurrently 
administered  by  the  same  court,  and  that  equi- 
table defenses  should  be  allowed  in  legal  actions. 
The  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable  rights 
was  not  abolished,  but  the  same  judge  or  court 
was  authorized  to  administer  both  kinds  of  relief. 
These  provisions  make  the  powers  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  quite  analogous  to  those  of 
the  superior  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  in 
many  of  the  United  States  under  codes  of  pro- 
cedure. A  further  important  change  in  pleading 
and  practice  was  the  abolition  of  the  old  forms 
of  action  (q.v.).  While  all  the  elements  con- 
stituting a  legal  claim  or  defense  must  be  set 
forth  in  a  pleading,  in  pleading  the  pleader  is 
not  confined  to  an  artificial  and  arbitrary  form 
as  before,  but  is  Simply  required  to  deliver  to 
the  defendant  a  concise  statement  of  his  claim 
and  of  the  relief  or  remedy  to  which  he  claims 
to  be  entitled,  or  a  brief  statement  of  his  defense, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

A  third  important  change  in  procedure  was  a 
provision  that  an  absolute  assignment  of  contract 
debts  and  other  rights  of  action  should  be 
deemed  to  pass  all  legal  and  equitable  rights  and 
title  thereto,  provided  that  notice  was  given  to 
the  person  liable,  and  that  the  assignee  should 
have  all  legal  and  other  remedies  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  rights.  This  obviated  the  necessity 
which  existed  under  the  old  practice,  of  an 
assignee  of  a  right  of  action,  as  a  claim  for 
money  due,  suing  in  the  name  of  the  former 
owner  thereof.  By  these  acts  all  jurisdiction 
vested  in  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  (q.v.)  upon  appeal  from  any  judgment 
or  order  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  or 
from  any  order  in  lunacy  proceedings  made  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  any  other  person  having 
jurisdiction  in  lunacy,  was  transferred  to  ana 
vested  in  the  Court  of  Appeals.  See  Chancebt, 
CoORT  OF;  Ecclesiastical  Coubts;  Fobms  of 
Action;  Pleading;  Pbactice. 

JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  FBIV7 
COUNCIL.  See  Pbivy  (Council,  section  on 
Judicial  Committee. 

JUDICIAL  NOTICE.  The  recognition  by  a 
court  of  the  existence,  nature,  or  truth  of  some- 
thing involved  in  an  action,  on  the  theory  that 
it  is  self-evident,  or  that  it  is  a  matter  of  such 
common  knowledjre  as  not  to  require  any  proof 
to  establish  it.  The  doctrine  originated  in  the 
civil  law  and  has  always  existed  in  the  English 
and  American  law.  It  is  a  rule  founded  on  ex- 
pediency and  convenience,  adapted  to  save  time 
in  the  trial  of  xa  action.  The  questions  as  to 
what  facts  are  such  matters  of  universal  knowl- 
edge or  certainty  as  to  warrant  judicial  notice 
being  taken  of  them,  rest  largely  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  and  this  is  exercised  with  great 
caution.  In  most  jurisdictions,  by  statute,  cer- 
tain matters  of  both  law  and  fact  are  required 
to  be  judicially  noticed,  such  as  the  attestation  of 
a  copy  of  a  public  record  by  the  proper  officer 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  or  that  the 
publications  of  the  State  printer  contain  authen- 
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tic  copies  of  the  public  statutes,  etc.  In  general 
it  is  the  right  and  Boinetimes  the  duty  of  courts 
to  take  judicial  notice  of  the  following  facts: 
The  common  law  and  public  statute  law,  the  pub- 
lic offices  and  officers,  and  the  rules  of  the  courts 
and  matters  of  public  record  of  their  own  State ; 
the  political  constitution  of  their  own  State  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  United  States,  the  existence 
and  title  of  every  foreign  State  and  sovereign 
recognized  by  the  United  States;  public  procla- 
mations of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  or 
nation,  and  all  matters  of  such  universal  accepta- 
tion that  there  can  be  no  dispute  in  regard  to 
them,  such  as  the  divisions  of  time  into  years, 
months,  and  days,  etc.  In  the  absence  of  statute, 
where  a  court  has  any  doubt  as  to  a  fact  involved 
in  a  trial,  it  has  a  right  to  and  should  require 
evidence  tending  to  establish  it  to  be  introduced. 

It  is  not  essential,  in  order  to  take  judicial 
notice  of  fact,  that  the  trial  judge  should  be 
personally  familiar  with  it  at  the  time  of  the 
trial,  if  before  his  decision  he  becomes  convinced 
by  his  own  investigation  that  it  is  a  general 
fact  never  disputed  by  competent  authorities,  or 
where  he  learns  of  a  statute  affecting  the  case 
subsequent  to  the  trial.  A  jury  has  substantially 
the  same  liberty  as  a  court  to  take  notice  of  mat- 
ters of  fact  upon  the  same  principles  as  govern 
the  courts,  but  cannot  take  cognizance  of  a  law 
without  instruction  from  the  court.  Neither  a 
court  nor  a  jury  can  consider  in  their  delibera- 
tions any  personal  knowledge  they  may  have  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  case,  unless  they 
are  set  before  them  in  the  evidence,  as  they  are 
bound  to  decide  solely  upon  the  law  and  evidence 
as  brought  out  in  the  trial.  In  any  case  where 
a  court  assumes  something  to  be  true  without 
proof,  either  counsel  may  object  and  introduce 
evidence  tending  to  contradict  the  conclusion  of 
the  court.  If  a  court  refuses  to  allow  such  evi- 
dence, the  party  who  offered  to  introduce  it  may 
appeal  on  that  ground ;  and  if  the  appellate  court 
finds  that  the  trial  court  erred  in  this  respect,  it 
may  reverse  the  judgment  and  order  a  new  trial. 
See*  Evidence,  and  consult  the  authorities  there 
referred  to. 

TTTDICLAX  SEPABATION'.  See  Divobce; 
Mabbiaoe;  Husband  and  Wife. 

JTTDICIABY.     See  Coubt;   Jddoe;   Maoib- 

TBATE. 

JTT'DITH  (Heb.  Tihadfth,  fern,  of  YehOdah, 
Judah).  A  Jewish  heroine,  who  has  given  her 
name  to  one  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha. 
According  to  the  story  in  this  book,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  Assyrian  King,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Medes  sent  Holofemes  with  a  large  army 
against  Palestine.  The  general  demanded  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
people  prepared  to  resist  him.  When  Bethulia 
was  attacked,  the  people  were  so  famished  that 
their  leaders  had  to  promise  surrender  within  five 
days.  During  this  time  Judith,  described  as  a  rich 
young  widow  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  left  Bethulia, 
came  to  the  camp  of  Holofemes,  and  captivated 
the  general  by  her  great  beauty.  A  banquet  was 
given  in  her  honor,  and  as  Holofemes  lay  drunk 
she  cut  off  his  head.  On  the  death  of  the  leader 
the  Assyrian  armv  was  thrown  into  a  panic,  and 
thousands  were  killed  by  the  Jews.  The  story  is 
purely  legendary,  although  the  author  introduces 
several  historical  personages  into  his  tale,  such 
as  Holofemes,  a  satrap  under  Artaxerxes,  and 


Bagoas,  a  contemporary  of  Holofemes.  Accord- 
ing to  Torrey  {Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  vol.  xx.,  pp.  160-172),  the  form  Bethulia 
is  a  disguise  for  Shechem.  The  purpose  of  the 
book,  which  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  ia 
similar  to  that  of  Tobit  (q.v.),  viz.  to  encourage 
the  pious  Jews  to  remain  steadfast,  and,  despite 
all  temptations  and  sufferings,  to  maintain  their 
confidence  in  Yahweh.  Willrich,  in  a  recent  study 
{Judaica,  p.  33),  fixes  the  date  of  composition 
between  B.C.  167  and  153;  others  place  it  in  the 
Roman  period,  and  see  in  the  general  tenor  refer- 
ences to  the  conditions  prior  to  Pompey's  appear- 
ance at  Jerusalem,  B.C.  63.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Hebrew  versions  known,  of  which  there  are 
several,  do  not  represent  the  original  text,  but 
are  comparatively  late  productions  based  upon 
the  Greek  text.  Consult  the  commentary  of 
Fritzsche  (Leipzig,  1853)  ;  and  also  Kautzsch, 
Apokryphen,  vol.  i.  (Tubingen,  1900) ;  Wace, 
Apocrypha,  vol.  i.  (Lrondon,  1880). 

JUDITH,  zhv'dftt'  (1827—).  A  French  ac- 
tress whose  real  name  was  Julie  Bernat.  She 
was  born  in  Paris  and  was  a  kinswoman  of  the 
great  Rachel.  She  made  her  debut  in  1842  at 
Les  Folies,  and  appeared  at  the  Francais  four 
years  afterwards.  Her  best  rOles  were  Pfen^lope, 
Alcmtae,  Rosine,  Charlotte  Corday,  and  Mile. 
A!ss6.  In  literature,  she  first  appeared  as  fel- 
low-translator from  the  English  with  her  hus- 
band, Bernard  Derosnc;  she  then  translated  from 
Dickens,  and  under  the  name  Judith  Barnard, 
wrote  he  ch&teau  du  Tremble  (1872). 

JUDTSON,  Adonibam  (1788-1850).  A  pio- 
neer American  missionary.  He  was  bom  at 
Maiden,  Mass.,  August  0,  1788;  graduated  at 
Brown  University,  1807 ;  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1810.  Becoming  inspired  with  mis- 
sionary zeal,  he  joined  five  other  students  in 
addressing  a  letter  to  the  General  Association 
of  Massachusetts  (Congregational),  expressing 
their  wish  to  labor  among  the  heathen,  and  ask- 
ing advice.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
.American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  (See  Missions,  Chhistian.)  Mr.  Jud- 
son  was  sent  to  confer  with  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  and  ask  their  aid.  On  the  voyage  he 
was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and  thrown 
into  prison  at  Bayonne,  but  when  released  prose- 
cuted his  errand.  After  his  return  he  and  Messrs. 
Newell,  Nott,  Hall,  and  Rice  were  appointed 
by  the  American  board  as  missionaries  to  India 
or  Burma.  He  was  ordained  February  6,  1812, 
and  February  19th  they  sailed  for  Calcutta. 
Arriving  (June  17th),  they  were  ordered  by  the 
East  Indian  Government  to  return  home  in  the 
vessel  which  brought  them;  and,  though  this 
demand  was  modified,  they  were  required  to  leave 
soon.  Mr.  Judson  and  his  wife,  having  changed 
their  views  in  regard  to  baptism,  were  immersed 
by  Rev.  William  Ward  of  Calcutta.  This  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union  (1814).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson 
went  to  the  Isle  of  France,  afterwards  to  Madras, 
with  the  design  of  reaching  Penang.  but,  being 
thwarted  in  their  wishes,  took  passage  for  Ran- 
goon. Here  (1813),  alone  and  without  assured 
means  of  future  support,  they  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  languages.  The  care  of  the  mission 
was  assumed  by  the  Baptist  Union.  Within  a 
few  years  they  gathered  a  church  of  eighteen 
members,  and  many  natives  were  impressed  by 
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their  lives  of  helpful  kindness  and  their  Christian 
instructions.  The  Government,  however,  had 
given  some  tolcens  of  disapproval.  Dr.  Price,  a 
physician,  having  joined  the  mission,  was  sent  for 
by  the  King  to  come  to  Ava,  the  capital,  and  Mr. 
Judson  removed  thither  to  act  as  his  interpreter. 
War  breaking  out  between  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  Burma  (1824),  the  foreign  residents  at 
Ava  endured  great  peril  and  hardships.  Mr. 
Judson  was  arrested  at  his  dwelling,  thrown  into 
the  death-prison,  and  subjected  to  cruel  barbari- 
ties. After  a  year  and  seven  months  he  was 
released,  in  February,  1826,  on  the  demand  of 
General  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  He  commenced 
a  new  mission  in  Amherst,  lower  Burma,  but 
an  embassy  being  sent  thence  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  which  it  was  hoped  would  secure,  religious 
toleration,  his  services  as  interpreter  were  again 
required  at  Ava.  In  1827  he  removed  to  Maul- 
main,  where  a  church  was  formed.  In  1839  Mr. 
Judson's  health  failed,  and  in  1845,  because  of 
illness  in  his  family,  be  returned  to  America, 
in  1847,  however,  he  was  back  in  Rangoon.  Here 
he  save  himself  partly  to  the  preparation  of  a 
dictionary,  and  partly  to  Christian  teaching.  In 
1850,  his  health  having  declined  almost  l>eyond 
the  possibility  of  recovery,  he  was  carried  in  a 
litter  on  board  ship  at  Maulmain  in  the  hope 
that  a  voyage  would  benefit  him.  He  died  four 
days  later,  and  his  body  was  committed  to  the 
ocean,  April  12,  1850.  Numerous  converts,  a 
corps  of  trained  native  assistants,  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  and  other  valuable  books  into 
Burmese,  and  a  large  Burmese  and  English  dic- 
tionary nearly  completed,  are  some  of  the  direct 
fruits  of  liis  thirty-seven  years  of  missionary 
service.  Consult  his  life  by  Wayland  (New 
York,  1853),  and  by  his  son,  Edward  Judson 
(New  York,  1883,  new  edition  1898).  Dr.  Jud- 
son was  thrice  married. — Ann  Hasseltine,  his 
first  wife,  was  bom  at  Bradford,  ^lass.,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1789.  She  was  married  in  1812,  and 
shared  with  great  fortitude  her  husband's  trials 
and  sufferings  durinz  the  beginning  of  his  service 
in  Burma.  While  be  was  imprisoned  at  Ava 
she  saved  his  life  by  ministering  to  his  wants, 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  her  untiring  exertions 
that  he  was  finally  released.  Her  health  was 
seriously  impaired  by  the  indignities  which  she 
suffered'  at  this  time.  She  died  at  Amherst, 
October  24,  1826.  While  on  a  visit  home  in  1822 
she  published  a  history  of  the  Burma  mission. 
Consult  her  life  by  Knowles  (Boston,  1829). — 
Sabah  Hall  (Boabduan),  Dr.  Judson's  second 
wife,  was  bom  at  Alstead,  N.  H.,  November  4, 
1803.  In  1825  she  married  Rev.  George  Dana 
Boardman  and  went  with  him  to  join  the  Baptist 
mission  in  Burma.  Mr.  Boardman  died  in  18.30, 
and  four  years  later  she  was  married  to  Dr. 
Judson.  She  translated  part  of  the  Pilgrim't 
ProgreM,  several  tracts,  and  a  hymn-book  into 
Burmese,  and  supervised  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Peguan.  She  died  on  ship- 
board at  Saint  Helena  while  retuming  to 
America,  September  1,  1845.  Consult  her  life 
by  Emily  C.  Judson  (New  York,  1849).— Emily 
Chubbock,  the  third  wife  of  Dr.  Judson,  was 
bom  at  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  August  22.  1817.  She 
attained  repute  as  a  writer  .under  the  pen-name 
of  Fanny  Forester,  and  was  commissioned  to 
write  the  life  of  the  second  Mrs.  Judson.  She 
married  Dr.  Judson  June  2,  1846,  and  the  same 
month  accompanied  him  to  Burma.    After  his 


death  (1850)  she  returned  to  America,  but  her 
health  remained  feeble,  and  aside  from  assisting 
Dr.  Wayland  in  his  memoirs  of  Judson,  she 
could  do  little  literary  work.  She  died  at  Ham- 
ilton, N.  Y.,  June  1,  1854.  Consult  her  life  bv 
A.  C.  Kendrick  (New  York,  1861). 

JTTDSON,  Edwabo  (1844—).  An  American 
Baptist  clergyman,  bom  at  Moulmain,  British 
Burma,  a  son  of  the  missionary  Adoniram  Jud- 
son (q.v.).  Ho  graduated  in  1865  at  Brown,  and 
in  1868  was  called  to  a  professorship  of  languages 
in  Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  He  was 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Orange,  N.  J. 
(1875-81),  and  then  engaged  in  pastoral  and 
other  Christian  work  on  a  large  scale  in  New 
York,  first  in  the  Berean  Baptist  Church,  and 
then  in  the  Judson  Memorial  on  Washington 
Square. 

JU'DT.  The  name  of  Punch's  wife  in  the 
'popular  puppet  show  Punch  and  Judy.  She  is 
also  called  Joan. 

JTJEI,,  ySiJ'el,  Nuxs  (1629-97).  A  Danish 
admiral,  bom  at  Christiania  and  educated  at 
SorO.  In  1650  he  went  to  Holland  and  served 
in  the  war  with  England  under  Tromp  and 
De  Ruyter.  He  return^  to  Denmark,  and  under 
Obdam  and  De  Ruyter  with  the  allied  Dutch  fleet 
fought  against  Sweden  in  1659.  But  his  most 
splendid  fight  was  in  the  later  war  with  Sweden, 
when,  after  conquering  Gothland,  he  met  more 
than  forty  ships  of  the  enemy  with  his  twenty- 
five,  and  put  them  to  rout  in  the  battle  between 
Bornholm  and  Rdgen  (May,  1676).  .^ain,  in 
the  following  year  he  defeated  the  Swedish 
Admiral  SjSblad,  who  outnumbered  him,  thirty- 
six  to  twenty-five  ships,  at  the  great  battle  in  the 
bay  of  KjOge.  Juel's  later  years  were  spent  in 
administrative  offices,  where  he  showed  great 
ability. 

JXTEKaiilNG,  yflng^ng,  FBedebick  (1846- 
89).  An  American  painter  and  wood-engraver, 
bom  in  New  York  City.  He  studied  painting 
at  the  Art  Students'  League  there,  but  afterwards 
became  widely  known  as  a  wood-engraver.  He 
was  the  first  secretary  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Society  of  Wood-Engravers 
(1881).  His  paintings  include  "The  Intmder" 
(1884),  and  "In  the  Street"  (1886),  and  among 
his  engravings  are  "The  Professor,"  after  Duve- 
neck,  and  "The  Voice  of  the  Sea,"  after  Quartley, 
both  notable  for  the  exactness  with  which  he 
reproduced  the  original  work.  He  obtained  an 
honorable  mention  at  the  Salon  of  1881,  and  a 
second  class  medal  at  the  Munich  Exhibition  of 
1883. 

JTT'OA.  An  acacia  whose  pods  are  used  in 
tanning.    See  Alqabovilla. 

JTTG'&EBNAtlT.     See  Jaoannath. 

TTJOOLES  (from  OF.,  F.  jongleur,  from  Lat. 
ioculator,  jester,  joker).  A  performer  who  ex- 
hibits feats  of  skill  and  dexterity.  The  term  has 
broader  ramifications;  its  French  form  jongleur 
is  applied  to  a  class  of  persons  who  included 
musical  and  literary  features  in  their  entertain- 
ments, while,  on  the  other  hand,  men  who  merely 
produce  illusions  by  sleight-of-hand  (see  Leoeb- 
demain)  are  often  known  as  Jugglers.  The  an- 
cient Romans  had  their  conjurers  or  wonder- 
workers {prastifiiaiores) ,  their  throwers  of 
krtives  {veniilatores) ,  and  their  players  with 
balls -4r  rings   {pilarii).    In  modem  times  the 
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Chinese  and  Japanese  are  skilled  jugglers;  their 
feats  are  more  the  results  of  agility  and  prac- 
tice than  the  marvelous  performances  of  the 
Hindu  fakirs,  which  come  more  properly  under 
the  head  of  legerdemain. 

JXTO'LANDA'CEiE  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Lat.  juglans,  walnut,  from  Jovis,  Jove,  Gk.  Zeit, 
Zeus,  Zeus,  Skt.  dyauf,  sky  +  glana,  acorn;  con- 
nected with  Gk.  /SdXamt,  halanoa,  acorn).  The 
WAiJfUT  Family.  A  natural  order  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  with  about  six  genera  and  forty  or 
fifty  species,  natives  of  the  north  temperate  zone, 
the  members  of  which  are  mostly  trees  with 
alternate  compound  leaves ;  unattractive  wind- 
fertilized,  moncecious  flowers,  the  staminate  in 
catkins,  the  pistillate  sessile  on  twigs  of  the  cur- 
rent year's  growth.  The  arrangement  of  buds 
is  rather  unusual;  there  are  often  several  in  a 
row,  and  they  appear  high  above  the  leaf -axils. 
The  fruit  is  a  nut.  The  timber  of  the  principal 
genera  is  valuable,  that  of  the  black  walnut 
being  in  demand  for  cabinet-work,  etc.,  and  the 
hickory  for  use  where  toughness  and  strength 
are  desirable,  as  in  tools  and  implements.  The 
chief  genera  are  Juglans  (the  walnuts),  Caryjv 
or  Hieoria  (the  hickory),  and  Petrocarva. 

Fossil  leaves  of  the  genus  Juglans  are  found 
in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Greenland.  They 
are  also  known  from  the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and 
Pliocene,  in  rocks  of  which  latter  age  in  Western 
America  the  genus  is  abundantly  represented. 
See  Walnut;  Hickobt. 

TTJO'DXAB  VEIN  ( from  Lat.  jugulum,  jugu- 
lus,  collar-bone,  diminutive  of  jugum,  yoke).  One 
of  two  veins  situated  on  eacl\  side  of  the  neck, 
in  pairs,  whose  function  is  to  convey  the  blood 
from  the  head  to  the  heart.  The  external  jugular 
vein  on  either  side  is  located  just  underneath 
the  skin,  and  conveys  the  blood  from  the  external 
portions  of  the  head  and  neck;  while  the  internal 
jugular  vein  on  either  side  is  deeper,  lies  near  the 
carotid  artery,  and  conveys  the  blood  from  the 
lateral  sinus  of  the  cranium. 

JTTOTTBTHA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  'loiryoiipftjf, 
Jougourthas)  (  ?-b.c.  104).  King  of  Numidia. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Masinisaa,  King  of  Nu- 
midia, and  was  brought  up  together  with  Adher- 
bal  and  Hiempsal,  the  sons  of  his  uncle  Micipsa, 
who  succeeded  Masinissa  on  the  throne.  He  was 
finely  gifted  by  nature,  and  during  the  Spanish 
campaign  B.C.  134  gained  the  friendship  of  Scipio 
and  other  influential  Romans.  On  the  death  of 
Micipsa  (B.C.  118),  Jugurtha  was  given  a  share 
in  the  Kingdom  with  his  cousins;  but  he  soon 
caused  Hiempsal  to  be  murdered  and  drove  Ad- 
herbal  out  of  the  country.  Adherbal  appealed 
for  aid  to  Rome,  but  Jugurtha  succeeded  in  brib- 
ing many  Roman  senators  and  obtained  a  decision 
in  his  favor,  freeing  him  from  the  charge  of  the 
murder  of  Hiempsal,  and  assigning  him  a  larger 
share  of  the  Kingdom  than  was  given  to  Adherbal. 
But  Jugurtha  soon  invaded  Adherbal's  dominions, 
and.  notwithstanding  injunctions  by  the  Romans 
to  the  contrary,  besieged  him  in  the  town  of 
Cirta  (B.C.  112) ,  and  caused  him  and  the  Romans 
who  were  captured  with  him  to  be  put  to  death 
with  horrible  tortures.  War  was  declared  against 
Jugurtha  by  the  Roman  people;  but,  by  bribing 
the  generals,  Jugurtha  contrived  for  years  to 
baffle  tlie  Roman  power.  At  last  the  Consul,  Q. 
Ciecilius  Metellus,  proving  inaccessible  to  bribes, 
defeated  him  in  B.C.  109  and  108,  and  he  was 


compelled  to  flee  to  the  Mauritanian  King, 
Bocchus.  Marius,  who  succeeded  Metellus  in  the 
command,  carried  on  the  war  against  Jugurtha 
and  Bocchus,  till  at  last  Bocchus  delivered  up 
Jugurtha  to  the  Romans  (b.c.  106).  The  King 
after  being  kept  a  captive  in  Africa  for  two  years 
was  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the  triumph  of  Marius 
(B.C.  104),  and  then  thrown  into  the  underground 
dungeon,  the  Tullianum,  to  die  of  hunger.  In 
the  war  against  Jugurtha,  Marius  and  Sulla,  the 
future  rival  imperatorea,  first  gained  celebrity. 
Jugurtha's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  the  masterly 
essay,  Bellum  lugurthinum,  of  the  Roman  histo- 
rian Sallust  (q.v.). 

jtJHLKE,  yvil'ke,  Fkbdinand  (1815-93).  A 
German  horticulturist,  bom  at  Barth  in  Pome- 
rania.  Ue  was  trained  in  tlie  Botanical  Gardens 
at  Greifswald,  and  in  1854  he  was  appointed 
royal  horticultural  inspector  and  head  of  an  ex- 
perimental station.  From  1866  to  1891  he  was  di- 
rector of  the  Prussian  Royal  Gardens,  succeeding 
Lenn6.  He  edited  the  Eldenaer  Archiv  ( 1854-59) , 
and  wrote  many  works  on  gardening,  including: 
OiirtnerUche  Reiseberichte  (1853);  Oartenbuch 
fur  Damen  (3d  ed.  1874)  ;  Veber  die  Stellung 
der  Botanik  zur  Landioirtschaft  und  zum  Oar- 
tenbau  (1865);  and  Die  konigliche  Oartner- 
lehranstalt  und  Ijande»baumschule  (1872).  He 
edited  Schmidlin,  Blumenzucht  im  Zimmer  (4th 
ed.  1380). 

jtfHLKE,  Kabl  Ludwiq  (1856-86).  A  Ger- 
man explorer,  sou  of  Ferdinand  Jtihlke,  bom  at 
Kldena.  He  was  educated  at  Tiibingen,  Leipzig, 
Heidelberg,  and  Berlin,  and  in  1884,  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  German  Colonization  Asso- 
ciation, went  with  Peters  to  East  Africa  and  ex- 
plored and  annexed  the  country  around  Mount 
Kilimanjaro.  He  was  murdered  by  a  Somali  on 
a  second  expedition,  in  1886.  He  published  Die 
Ericerbung  dea  Kilima-'Wdseharo-Oebietes  (1886). 

JUIF  EBKAITT,  zhw4f  a'rttN',  Le  (Fr.,  The 
Wandering  Jew).  (1)  A  famous  romance  by 
Eugene  Sue  (1845).  The  main  plot  rests  on  the 
contest  for  a  fortune  of  150,000,000  francs,  which 
is  to  fall  either  to  the  Jesuits  or  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Rcnnepont  family  who  shall  be  in 
Paris  on  a  given  date.  The  Renneponts  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  who,  with 
his  sister,  is  doomed  to  endure  life  until  the  last 
of  his  race  has  disappeared.  In  the  romance  the 
Jesuits  employ  all  means  to  annihilate  the  fam- 
ily before  the  appointed  day,  and,  aided  by  the 
cholera,  succeed;  but  the  old  Jew  who  is  the 
custodian  of  the  treasure  leaves  in  the  box 
nothing  but  the  ashes  of  the  title  deeds  to  the 
fortune.  The  Wandering  Jew  and  his  sister,  re- 
leased from  their  curse,  welcome  the  approach 
of  death.  Of  the  characters,  Rodin,  the  agent 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  Dagobert,  the  faithful  pre- 
server of  Colonel  Rennepont's  daughters,  are  the 
principal  actors.  The  story  was  dramatized  by 
Sue,  and  successfully  produced  at  the  Ambigu 
in  1849.     (2)  An  opera  by  HaWvy  (1852). 

JTjrVE,  zhw«v,  La  (Fr.,  the  Jewess).  An 
opera  in  five  acts  with  libretto  by  Scribe  and 
score  by  Hali-vy.  produced  at  the  OpSra,  Paris,  in 
1835.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Constance  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  plot  rests 
on  the  infat;iation  of  the  Jewish  Rachel  for 
Prince  Looiwld,  nephew  of  Emperor  Sigisraund, 
who  %vins  her  love  in  disguise,  and  is  denounced 
by  her  when  she  discovers  his  identity.     The 
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opera  ends  with  the  torture  and  death  of  Rachel 
and  her  father,  and  the  exile  of  Leopold. 
HalSvy's  music  is  counted  among  the  finest  works 
of  French  art,  and'  is  distinguished  by  great  dra- 
matic sentiment  and  rich  orchestration. 

JVJWB'E,  ja'jflb  (Fr.  jujube,  from  Lat.  zizy- 
phum,  Gk.  flfki^oi-,  zizyphon,  jujube,  from  Syriac 
zHzfi,  jujube,  Pera.  ziqfin),  Zizyphua.  A  genus  of 
spiny,  and  deciduous  shrubs  and  small  trees  of 
the  natural  order  Rhamnaceae.  The  common  ju- 
jube {Zizyphus  sativa)  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
Syria,  India,  and  China  is  a  low  tree,  which  pro- 
duces a  red  or  yellow  fruit  resembling  an  olive  in 
shape  and  size,  and  which  dried  as  a  sweetmeat 
forms  an  article  of  commerce.  Other  species  not 
much  inferior  are  found  in  Africa,  South  America, 
and  other  warm  countries.  The  lotus  (Zieyphus 
Lotus),  a  Persian  or  North  African  shrub  two  or 
three  feet  high,  produces  in  great  abundance  a 
fruit  about  as  large  as  a  sloe,  and  with  a  large 
stone,  but  having  a  sweet  farinaceous  pulp,  which 


the  natives  of  some  parts  of  Africa  make  into 
cakes  resembling  gingerbread.  A  kind  of  wine  is 
sometimes  made  from  it.  Zizyphus  Spina-Christi, 
another  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  the  plant  from  the  branches 
of  which  our  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns  was  made, 
and  is  therefore  called  Christ's  thorn  and  Jew's 
thorn,  names  which,  for  the  same  reason,  are 
also  given  to  Paliurus  aculeatus.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a  sloe,  oblong,  and  pleasantly 
acidulous.  Pleasant  refreshing  drinks  are  made 
from  the  fruits  of  these  trees,  and  formerly 
syrup  of  jujubes  was  used  as  a  pectoral.  Jujube 
paste  of  the  confectioners  at  one  time  contained 
jujube  fruit,  but  it  is  now  made  of  gum  arabic 
and  sugar  without  any  fruit. 

JTTJTTY,  n!S5-Hw5'.  A  province  of  Argentina, 
occupying  the  northwestern  end  of  the  Republic, 
and  bounded  by  Bolivia  on  the  north  and  west 
and  by  the  Province  of  Salta  on  the  south  and 
east  (Map:  Argentina,  D  8).  Its  area  is  18,977 
square  miles.  An  elevated  plain  known  as  the 
Puna  de  Jujuy  covers  all  the  northwest  portion, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  great  Bolivian 
table-land,    terminating   in   a    mountain   chain, 


with  snow-covered  peaks  rising  to  an  altitude  of 
over  15,000  feet.  This  portion  of  the  provincft 
has  a  cold  climate,  poor  vegetation,  and  is  almost 
uninhabited.  On  the  east  side  of  the  range  the 
surface  slopes  gradually  toward  the  Chaco  (q.v.) 
plains,  interspersed  by  a  few  inconsiderable 
mountains.  This  part  has  a  hot  and  moist  cli- 
mate, is  well  watered,  and  is  very  productive.  The 
entire  province  is  traversed  by  the  Rio  Grande 
de  Jujuy,  a  tributary  through  Rio  Bermejo  of  the 
Paraguay.  The  Puna  has  two  large  lakes,  Toro- 
and  Casabindo,  the  latter  of  which  furnishes  an 
immense  quantity  of  salt.  The  mountains  con- 
tain rich  mineral  deposits,  including  asphalt, 
gold,  silver,  gypsum,  quicksilver,  and  petroleum. 
Very  little,  however,  has  been  done  toward  ex- 
ploiting the  mineral  deposits  of  the  province, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  connected  by  rail 
with  the  central  portion  of  the  Republic.  The 
chief  products  of  the  province  are  sugar,  wheat,, 
rice,  brandy,  and  hides.  Population,  in  189S^ 
49,713.    The  capital  is  Jujuy  (q.v.). 

JTTJTTY.  The  capital  of  the  Province  of  Ju- 
juy in  the  northwestern  part  of  Argentina,  situ- 
ated on  the  Rio  Grande  de  Jujuy  (Map:  Argen- 
tina, D  8).  The  town  has  a  national  college,  a 
normal  school  for  women,  and  other  public  schools. 
It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
owes  its  importance  chiefly  to  its  transit  trade 
with  Bolivia,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  road 
leading  north  through  the  pass  of  Las  Cortaderas. 
It  was  founded  in  1592.    Population,  about  5000. 

JTTKES,  The.  A  pseudonym  used  to  protect 
certain  worthy  members  of  a  family  in  New  York 
State  whose  history  displays  unique  conditions^ 
of  crime,  disease,  and  pauperism.  In  July,  1874, 
R.  L.  Dugdale  investigated  some  county  jails  in 
the  State,  and,  as  a  result,  made  a  further  genea- 
logical study  of  this  particular  family.  The 
two  sons  of  the  so-called  Max,  a  backwoodsman, 
descendant  of  an  early  Dutch  settler,  married  two 
Jukes  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  known  as  'Mar- 
garet, mother  of  criminals.'  Seven  hundred  and 
nine  out  of  1200  descendants  were  traced,  of 
whom  280  had  received  public  support,  140  were 
criminals  and  offenders,  serving  in  all  140  years- 
in  prison,  and  a  large  proportion  were  licentious- 
and  nervously  diseased.  The  estimated  social 
cost  of  the  family  in  75  years  was  $1,308,000. 
This  valuable  study  in  heredity  was  first  pub- 
lished as  the  thirtieth  annual  report  of  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  under  whose  auspices. 
the  inquiry  was  made,  and  more  recently  jn  » 
separate  volume  (5th  ed..  New  York,  1891). 

JTTKES,  Joseph  Beete  (1811-69).  An  Eng- 
lish geologist,  bom  near  Birmingham.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Cambridge,  and  then 
entered  upon  a  course  of  practical  investigation 
in  geological  science.  He  was  geological  sur- 
veyor of  Newfoundland  in  1839,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1842  naturalist  of  the  surveying 
expedition  of  H.  M.  S.  Fly,  engaged  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  Torres  Strait,  New  Guinea,  and  the 
east  coast  of  Australia.  In  1846  he  was  employed 
in  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and 
contributed  to  the  official  report  special  memoirs 
on  certain  districts.  He  was  director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Ireland  in  1850.  and  afterwards 
professor  of  geology  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Science  at  Dublin.  Pro- 
fessor Jukes  wrote  the  article  "Geology"  for  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  8th  ed.,  and  several  im- 
portant   works,    including:    Ewcursions    in   and 
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About  Newfoundland  (2  vols.,  1842),  and  the 
well-known  Students'  Manual  of  Qeologu  (ed.  1, 
1867;  ed.  6,  1890). 

JUKOVSKT,  zh?^kdf'sk«,  Vassili  Andbete- 
VITCH.  A  Russian  poet  and  translator,  properly 
Zhukovsky  (q.T.). 

JttLO,  yulK,  Bebnhabd  (1825-86).  A  Ger- 
man philologist,  born  at  Ringelbach  and  educated 
at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin  (1844-48).  After  he 
had  taught  in  the  schools  of  Heidelberg,  Frei- 
burg, and  Rastatt,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  classical  philology  at  Lemberg  ( 1851 ) ,  at  Cra- 
cow (1853),  and  Innsbruck  (1863).  His  special 
study  was  Oriental  folk-lore.  Among  his  works 
are  the  new  edition  of  Vater,  Litteratur  der 
Chraminatiken,  Lexika  und  Worteraammlungen 
aller  Sprachen  der  Erde  (1847)  ;  Die  Marchen  des 
(8t(WW-fcur  (1866)  ;  Mongolische  Marchen  (1867)  ; 
Veber  Wesen  und  Aufgabe  der  Sprachicissen- 
schaft  (1808);  Die  griechiachen  Heldenaagenim 
Widerachein  bei  den  Mongolen  (1869);  and  On 
the  Present  State  of  Mongolian  Researches 
(1882). 

JUIJA.  Daughter  of  Augustus  and  Scri- 
bonia,  and  the  Emperor's  only  child.  She  was 
bom  in  b.c.  39.  Her  mother  was  divorced  a  few 
days  after  her  birth,  and  the  child  was  brought  up 
under  her  father's  care  in  the  strictness  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  earlier  court.  At  fourteen  (b.c.  25) 
she  was  married  to  her  cousin  Marcus  Claudius 
Marcellus,  son  of  Octavia,  the  Emperor's  sister; 
and  after  his  death  she  became  the  wife  of  Marcus 
Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  Emperor's  counselor  and 
friend  (b.c.  22).  Their  children  were  Gaius 
Ceesar  and  Lucius  Ctpsar,  who  died  in  their  boy- 
hood; Julia;  Agrippina,  who  married  Germani- 
cus  and  became  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Cali- 
gula; and  Agrippa,  surnamed  Postumus,  because 
he  was  born  after  his  father's  death  in  b.c.  12. 
Shortly  after  this  event,  Augustus  meditated  a 
new  marriage  for  Julia,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
Empress  Livia  induced  him  to  give  her  in  mar- 
riage to  Livia's  son  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  in 
order  to  secure  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The 
marriage  proved  unhappy,  and  the  character  of 
Julia  is  depicted  in  very  unfavorable  colors  by 
the  Roman  historians.  Tiberius  was  adopted  as 
heir  to  the  throne,  but  Julia  was  exiled  in  dis- 

frace  and  treated  almost  as  a  'State  prisoner, 
be  passed  her  remaining  years  in  sad  confine- 
ment, first  on*  the  island  of  Pandataria,  then  at 
Rhegium,  where  she  died  of  consumption  super- 
induced by  neglect,  at  the  age  of  fifty- two  (a.d. 
14),  shortly  after  the  death  of  Augustus  and 
the  accession  of  Tiberius. 

JVIilA.  (1)  A  character  in  Shakespeare's 
Tiro  Gentlemen  of  Verotia,  the  lady-love  of  Pro- 
teus. (2)  The  ward  of  the  title  character  in 
Sheridan  Knowles's  The  Bunchback.  She  becomes 
the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Clifford.  (3)  Sir  An- 
thony Absolute's  ward,  in  love  with  Falkland,  in 
Sheridan's  Rivals.  (4)  In  Byron's  Don  Juan,  a 
married  woman  of  Seville  whp  loves  the  youthful 
Don  Juan. 

JtTLIA  DOHITA  (c.167-217).  A  Roman 
empress,  wife  of  Septimius  Severus  and  mother  of 
Bassanius  or  Caracalla,  and  of  Greta.  She  was 
bom  at  Emesa,  in  Syria,  and  married  the  Emperor 
in  187.  The  contemporary  authorities  agree  in 
making  her  fond  of  literature,  but  differ  widely 
in  regard  to  her  personal  character.  Dion,  whom 
dibbon  follows,  makes  her  an  ideal  mother  and  a 


power  for  good  during  Caracalla's  reign;  but 
the  more  common  story  makes  her  unspeakably 
wicked  and  describes  her  unnatural  relations  with 
Caracalla.  She  killed  herself  soon  after  the  death 
of  her  son. 

JUIiIAN  (Claudius  Julxanus),  sumamed 
the  Apostate,  on  account  of  his  renunciation  of 
Christianity.  Roman  Emperor  a.d.  361-363.  He 
was  bom  at  Constantinople,  November  17,  331, 
and  was  the  sou  of  Julius  Constantius,  the 
brother  of  Constantine  the  Great.  He  and  his 
brother  Gallus,  who  were  too  young  to  be  dan- 
gerous, were  spared  when  Constantius  II.,  son  of 
Constantine,  massacred  the  rest  of  the  Imperial 
family.  They  were,  however,  removed  to  a  castle 
in  Cappadocia,  where  they  were  subjected  to  a 
system  of  rigorous  espionage.  Julian's  life  was 
very  miserable,  and  the  monkish  education  which 
he  received  produced  no  other  result  than  a  strong 
detestation  of  the  religion  professed  by  his  tor- 
mentors. He  was  fond  of  literature  and  philos- 
ophy, and  he  instinctively  turned  away  from  the 
rude  asceticism,  gloomy  piety,  and  barbarouB 
janglings  of  Homoouaians  and  Homoiousians,  to 
the  cheerfulness,  refinement,  and  pure  intellectual 
meditativeness  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers. 
Some  of  his  teachers  appear  to  have  been  (se- 
cretly) pagans,  for  the  sudden  change  in  the  State 
religion  brought  about  by  Constantine  had  neces- 
sitated a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy,  especially 
among  scholars  and  Government  officials.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  Julian  was  at  heart  a  disbeliever 
in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  On  the 
death  of  his  brother  Gallus  (end  of  354),  he  was 
removed  by  Constantius  to  Milan,  but  was  subse- 
quently allowed  to  go  to  Athens,  the  home  of 
Greek  learning,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to 
philosophical  pursuits.  The  Emperor — ^though 
still  jealous  and  suspicious — now  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  Ciesar  (November  6,  355),  and 
sent  him  to  Gaul  to  protect  it  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Germans.  Julian  defeated  the  Alemanni 
at  Strassburg  (August,  357),  and  compelled 
the  Franks  to  moke  peace.  His  internal  admin- 
istration in  Gaul  was  mild  and  judicious.  His 
popularity,  in  consequence,  became  very  great, 
and  when  Constantius  ordered  him  to  set  out  for 
the  East,  Julian's  soldiers  rose  in  insurrection 
and  proclaimed  their  favorite  Emperor.  The 
death  of  Constantius  at  Mopsucrene,  in  Cilicia, 
November  3,  361,  removed  the  only  obstacle 
from  his  way;  and  on  December  11  he  made  a 
triumphal  entrance  into  Constantinople.  He 
now  publicly  avowed  himself  a  pagan,  but  sur- 
prised both  Christians  and  pagans  by  his  edict 
of  toleration.  Yet  he  chose  most  of  his  officers 
from  the  professed  followers  of  the  old  religion, 
and  compelled  the  Christians  to  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  the  heathen  temples.  In  362 
he  made  great  preparations  at  Antioch,  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  the  war  with  the  Persians  to  a 
successful  termination,  and  in  the  following  year 
advanced  to  Ctesiphon  and  across  the  Tigris,  but 
want  of  provisions  and  treachery  necessitated  his 
retreat.  He  was  followed  and  attacked  by  the 
enemy  who  were  repeatedly  repulsed,  but  in  one 
of  the  engagements  he  was  mortally  wounded  by 
an  arrow,  and  died  June  26.  363,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two.  Julian  was  a  monarch  of  great  abil- 
ity. His  rule  was  just,  liberal,  and  humane.  He 
composed  a  great  number  of  orations,  letters, 
satires,  and  also  poems  (collected  and  published 
by  Spanheim   in  1696).    Among  his  lost  works 
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are  his  Refutation  of  thg  Christian  Religion,  de- 
stroyed by  the  efforts  of  Theodosius  II.,  and  mem- 
oirs of  his  German  campaign  and  his  diary.  We 
possess  a  series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  literary 
men;  nine  orations;  a  satirical  work  called 
t'KBsares;  and  the  curious  Iftsopo^on,  in  which 
Julian  ridicules  the  people  of  Antioch.  The  best 
edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Julian  is  that  of 
Hertlein  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  Teubner,  1875-76)  ; 
there  is  an  English  translation  in  the  Bohn  Li- 
brary, and  a  complete  French  translation  by  Tal- 
bot (Paris,  1863).  Consult:  Gardner,  Julian, 
Philosopher  and  Emperor,  in  Heroes  of  the  Na- 
tions Series  (Kew  York,  1895)  ;  Hoffmann,  Ju- 
lianus  der  Abtrunnige  (1880)  ;  and  Bill,  Roman 
Society  (London,  1899). 

JTTIjIAK,  Cabdinal  (Giuliano  Cesakini) 
(1398-1444).  A  cardinal  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  was  bom  at  Rome  of  noble  family,  educated 
at  the  University  of  Perugia,  and  became  profes- 
sor of  jurisprudence  at  Padua.  Pope  Martin  V. 
made  him  apostolic  prothonotary  and  advanced 
him  through  successive  grades  to  Cardinal  Bishop 
of  Frascati.  He  also  appointed  him  to  preach 
and  lead  a  crusade  against  the  Hussites,  which 
turned  out  disastrously  for  the  Cardinal  (1431). 
He  became  president  of  the  Council  of  Basel 
(q.v.)  and  there  exerted  himself  to  win  back  the 
Hussites  by  peaceful  measures.  When  the  quarrel 
between  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  (q.v.)  and  the  Coun- 
cil broke  out,  Julian  defended  the  independence  of 
the  Council  and  its  superiority  over  the  pontiff, 
at  the  same  time  defending  the  cause  of  the  Pope 
against  the  attacks  of  many  leaders  of  the 
Church.  Finding  the  Council  unwilling  to  meet 
his  views,  he  changed  his  course  and  became  a 
firm  adherent  of  Eugenius.  WTien  the  Pope  trans- 
ferred the  Council  to  Ferrara  (see  FEKBAKA-FiiOB- 
BitCE,  Council  or),  Julian  resigned  the  presi- 
dency and  hastened  to  the  latter  place.  He  was 
prominent  there  and  at  Florence  m  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  delegates  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
Later  Eugenius  sent  him  to  Hungary  to  stir  up  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks.  He  was  killed  in  the 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Varna,  November  10, 
1444. 

JTTLIAN,  Count.  A  governor  of  the  Spanish 
Goths,  whose  daughter  Florinda  was  said  to  have 
been  betrayed  by  King  Roderic.  In  revenge 
Julian  allied  himself  with  the  Saracens  and 
changed  his  faith  in  order  to  overthrow  Roderic. 
He  is  the  title-character  of  a  fine  closet-drama 
by  Landor. 

rUIiIAlT,  Geoboe  Washington  (1817-99). 
An  American  political  leader,  born  in  Ccntreville, 
Ind.  He  received  an  academic  education,  taught 
school  for  several  years,  studied  law,  and  in  1840 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  political  career 
began  with  his  election  as  a  Whig  in  1846  to  the 
State  Legislature.  In  1848  he  became  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  'Free-Soil'  movement,  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Buffalo  convention  in  that  year,  and 
ID  the  following  year  was  elected  to  Congress 
by  a  coalition  of  Whigs  and  Free-Soil  Democrats. 
In  1852  he  was  the  candidate  for  Vice-President 
on  the  Free-Soil  ticket  with  John  P.  Hale.  He 
entered  with  his  accustomed  enthusiasm  into  the 
movement  for  the  organization  of  the  National 
Republican  Party,  and  was  a  delepate  to  the 
party's  first  convention  at  Philadelphia,  where 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion. In  1860  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Republican,  and  served  by  reelection  until  1870. 


He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  joint  committee 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  later  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committees  on  reconstruction  and  on 
public  lands,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  latter 
for  eight  years.  He  joined  the  Liberal  Repub- 
lican movement  in  1872,  and  supported  Greeley 
for  the  Presidency.  Thenceforth  he  acted  with 
the  Democrats,  and  in  1885  was  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  surveyor-general  of  public 
lands  in  New  Mexico.  He  published:  Speeches 
on  Political  Questions  (1872);  Political  Recol- 
lections (1884)  ;  and  a  Life  of  Joshua  R.  Oid- 
dings  (1892). 

JTTLIAN  ALPS  (Lat.  Alpes  Julia)).  The 
southernmost  extension  of  the  Eastern  Alps. 
They  extend  from  the  (Tamic  and  Venetian  Alps, 
on  the  northeastern  borders  of  Italy,  southeast- 
ward through  the  Austrian  coastland  toward 
the  Karst  (q.v.)  Plateau,  near  Triest  (Map: 
Austria-Hungary,  D  4).  They  consist  chiefly  of 
calcareous  slate  and  dolomite,  and  are  extremely 
rough  and  wild  in  configuration,  with  romantic 
valleys  and  waterfalls,  and  beautiful  mountain 
lakes  surrounded  by  forest-covered  heights.  Their 
highest  peak  is  the  Triglav,  with  an  altitude  of 
9394  feet. 

TXXLIAK  CALEITOAII.    See  Calendab. 

JTT'LIA'NUS,  Salvius  (c.92-c.l55).  A  Ro- 
man jurist,  of  the  liberal  school  of  Ateius  Ca- 
pito.  As  prstor  in  131  he  codified  Roman  equity 
as  it  then  existed.  His  work  was  made  binding 
for  the  future,  so  that  no  later  prtetor  could 
modify  the  law.  Besides  this  edictum  perpetuum, 
his  writings  are  many;  in  Justinian's  pandects 
there  are  many  quotations  from  his  Digesta.  He 
laid  down  the  legal  principle  that  any  ex-prietor 
had  the  jits  respondendi,  and  that  it  was  not  con- 
fined to  those  senators  authorized  by  the  Em- 
peror. Consult  Buhl,  Salvius  Julianus  (Heidel- 
berg. 1886). 

JttLICH,  y\.l^IK  ( Fr.  Juliers) .  A  town  of  the 
Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  situated  on  the  Roer, 
18  miles  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Map:  Prussia, 
B  3).  It  has  manufactures  of  paper,  leather, 
and  sugar.  Population,  in  1900,  5459.  JOlich 
was  strongly  fortified  till  1860,  when  the  forti- 
fications were  demolished.  It  was  long  the  capi- 
tal of  an  independent  duchy.  On  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  JUlich  without  heirs,  in  1609,  began 
the  JUlich-Cleves  War  of  Succession.  The  dispute 
was  not  settled  till  1666,  when  the  possessions  of 
the  old  ducal  house  were  definitively  divided  be- 
tween Brandenburg  and  the  County  Palatine  of 
Neuburg,  the  former  taking  Cleves,  Mark,  and 
Ravensberg,  and  the  latter  JUlich  and  Berg.  The 
line  of  Counts  Palatine  of  Neuburg  becoming 
extinct  in  1742,  JOlich  passed  to  the  Counts  Pala- 
tine of  Sulzbach,  afterwards  Electors  of  Bava- 
ria. By  the  Peace  of  Lunfville  it  was  annexed 
to  France,  but  in  1814  was  assigned  to  Prussia 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

JULIE,  zhu'lA',  otr,  La  Nouveixe  H^loYsb 
(Fr.,  Julia,  or  the  New  Heloise).  A  famous  sen- 
timental novel  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  written  at  the 
Hermitage  between  1767  and  1759,  and  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1761.  The  story  is  told  in  the 
form  of  letters  between  Julie  d'Etanpea  and  her 
tutor  and  lover.  Saint-Preux.  Separated  by  her 
father,  the  lovers  kept  up  a  correspondence,  from 
which  Julie's  mother  discovers  the  story  of  her 
dishonor  and  dies  in  consequence.  Julie  marries 
Wolmar,  and  leads  a  blameless  life,  but  her  hus- 
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band  recalls  Saint-Preux,  and  the  old  passion  re- 
vives. Both  struggle  against  its  power,  and  Julie 
is  released  through  death  by  an  accident.  Saint- 
Preux  devotes  himself  to  the  education  of  her 
children.  The  novel  had  a  great  success,  though 
the  plot  is  slight.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  its 
romantic  subject,  and  in  the  impressive  descrip- 
tions of  its  Alpine  setting.  The  work  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  sentimental  and  the  descriptive 
novel,  and  was  in  some  of  its  features  bas«l  on 
experiences  of  the  author. 

JTJ'LIEN,  Alexis  Anastat  (1840—).  An 
American  geologist,  bom  in  New  York,  N.  Y.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1859,  studied  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  of  that  institution  in 
1859-60,  and  from  1860  to  1864  was  resident 
chemist  on  the  guano  island  of  Sombrero.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  that  island  he  made  re- 
searches in  natural  history  and  geology,  collected 
land  shells  and  birds,  and  conducted  meteoro- 
logical observations  for  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion of  Washington.  In  1872  he  was  connected 
with  the  Michigan  Geological  Survey,  and  from 
1875  to  1878  with  that  of  North  Carolina.  He 
was  appointed  assistant  in  charge  of  the  quanti- 
tative laboratory  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
Mines  soon  after  its  establishment,  from  1885 
to  1897  was  in  charge  of  the  department  of  biol- 
ogy and  microscopy,  and  subsequently  became  an 
instructor  in  geology.  His  writings  include  a  re- 
port on  "Lithology"  in  the  Michigan  Geological 
Survey's  Geology  of  lUickigan,  vol.  ii.  (1872); 
a  "Microscopic  Examination  of  Eleven  Rocks 
from  Ashland  County,  Wis.,"  in  the  Wisconsin 
Geological  Survey's  Geology  of  Wiscoiisin,  vol.  iii. 
(1880);  and  "On  the  Geological  Action  of  the 
Humus  Acids,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
(1880). 

TUUXN,  zhv'lyftN',  Louis  Artoins  (1812- 
60).  A  French  composer,  bom  at  Sisteron, 
Basses-Alpes.  He  was  a  pupil  of  HalCvy  and 
Le  Carpentier,  and  commenced  a  series  of  con- 
certs in  the  Jardin  Turc.  Though  these  were 
successful,  be  got  into  debt,  and  went  to  Eng- 
land. In  London  he  became  conductor  of  an 
orchestra,  which  played  at  the  Drury  Lane  and 
Lyceum  theatres,  and  which  he  afterwards  took 
with  him  on  an  American  tour.  His  dance  music 
was  always  popular,  and  he  employed  excellent 
performers;  but  his  five-act  opera,  Pietro  il 
Grande  (1852),  which  he  produced  on  such  a 
lavish  scale  that  it  ruined  him,  was  not  favorably 
received.    He  died  in  an  insane  asylum  in  Paris. 

JTJIiIEN,  Stanislas  AiQNAN  (1799-1873).  A 
noted  French  savant  who,  though  he  never  set 
foot  in  China,  became  the  foremost  Sinologist  of 
his  day.  He  was  bom  at  Orleans.  He  early 
showed  marked  ability  for  the  acquisition  of 
languages.  In  1821  he  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  College  de  France,  but 
was  soon  attracted  to  Chinese  by  the  lectures 
of  Abel  Rfmusat,  then  professor  of  Chinese  in 
the  same  college.  In  182.3  he  brought  out  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  works  of  the  philosopher  Meng- 
tse  (Mencius).  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Acad€mie  des  Inscriptions  in  1831,  and  on  the 
death  of  E^musat  in  the  following  year  he  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  chair  of  Chinese.  Besides  mas- 
tering Chinese,  Julien  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  and  Manchu.  His  works  num- 
ber over  two  dozen,  consist  chiefly  of  translations 


from  the  Chinese,  but  are  accompanied  with 
notes  and  elucidations  of  the  greatest  value.  Be- 
sides several  plays  and  novels — a  department  of 
Chinese  literature  which  first  engaged  his  atten- 
tion— he  produced  Khan-Ing-Pien,  Le  livre  de» 
recompenses  et  des  peines,  accompanied  with  400 
legends,  anecdotes,  and  stories  illustrative  of  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Taoists  (1835)  ; 
R^umi  des  principaux  iraitis  chinois  sur  la  cul- 
ture des  mUriers,  etc.  ( 1837 ) ;  Lao-tseu-Tao-Te- 
King,  the  'Book  of  the  Way  and  of  Virtue'  of  the 
Chinese  philosopher  Lao-tse,  who  lived  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  (1841)  ;  Bistoire  de  la  vie  d« 
Hiouen-Thsang,  the  Buddhist  pilgrim,  and  of  his 
journeys  in  India  between  the  years  a.d.  629  and 
645  (1853),;  Bistoire  et  fabrication  de  la  porce- 
laine  chinoiae,  translated  from  the  Chinese  by  the 
order  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce (1856)  ;  MAnoires  sur  les  contries  occiden- 
tales,  by  Hiouen-Thsang  (1857-59);  Mithode 
pour  dichiffrer  les  norns  sanserifs  qui  se  rencon- 
trent  dans  les  livres  chinois  (1861),  a  work  of 
great  value  to  students  of  the  immense  Buddhist 
literature  of  China;  and  Industries  anciennes  et 
modemes  de  I'empire  chinois  (1869).  In  1841  he 
had  published  a  volume  containing  critical  dis- 
cussions of  certain  rules  of  position  which  in 
Chinese  play  the  same  rOle  as  inflexions  in  other 
languages.  This  he  later  elaborated  into  his  8yn- 
taxe  nouvelle  de  la  langue  chinoise  fondle  sur  la 
position  des  mots,  which  appeared  in  1869,  an 
epoch-making  work  for  students  of  Chinese.  This 
was  followed  in  1870  by  a  supplementary  volume 
containing  some  controverted  and  miscellaneous 
matter.    He  died  in  Paris. 

JTJLIEItS,  zhy'ly&r'.  The  French  name  for 
JtJuCH  (q.v.). 

JUIJET.  (1)  In  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and 
Juliet  (q.v.),  a  young  girl  of  the  House  of  Capu- 
let,  beloved  by  Romeo,  of  the  rival  House  of 
Montague,  disiinguished  for  the  intensity  of  her 
afTection.  (2)  The  lady  love  of  Claudio,  in 
Shakespeare's  Measure  for  Measure. 

J"DXrDS,  jfll'yils.  The  name  of  three  popes. 
JuLrcs  I.,  Pope  337-352.  His  pontificate  fell 
in  the  most  difficult  times  of  the  Arian  contro- 
versy, when  the  sons  of  Constantine  were  perse- 
cuting the  bishops  who  remained  firm  in  their  ad- 
herence to  the  doctrine  defined  at  Nictea.  Julius 
gave  them  unflinching  support.  He  examined  the 
charges  brought  by  the  Eusebian  party  against 
Saint  Athanasius  and  dismissed  them,  writing  a 
masterly  letter  to  the  accusers.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Emperor  Constans  he  summoned  the 
Council  of  Sardica  (q.v.).  He  is  reckoned  as  a 
saint,  and  his  day  observed  on  April  12th.  His 
letters  are  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina,  viii. — 
Julius  IL,  Pope  1503-13,  GiuHano  della  Rovere, 
a  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  who  made  him  a  cardinal 
in  1471.  In  1480  he  was  sent  as  legate  to  France, 
and  on  his  return  two  years  later  filled  an  in- 
creasingly im])ortant  place  at  Rome,  under  both 
his  uncle  and  Innocent  VITI.  Under  Alexander 
VI.,  however,  he  was  in  opposition;  and  one  of 
his  first  steps  on  his  elevation  to  the  Papal 
throne  was  to  resume  possession  of  the  Romagna, 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  Osare  Borgia. 
Julius  himself  was  beyond  suspicion  of  nepotism 
or  selfish  designs  for  aggrandizement;  but  his 
pontificate  was  chiefly  devoted  to  political  and 
military  enterprises  for  the  complete  refstablish- 
ment  of  the  Papal  sovereignty  in  its  ancient  terri- 
tory, and  for  the  extinction  of  foreign  domination 
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in  Italy.  In  pursaanoe  of  his  designs,  he  entered 
into  the  League  of  Cambrai  (1508)  vith  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and 
Ferdinand  jof  Aragon ;  later,  when  the  immediate 
purpose  of  the  league  had  been  attained,  fearing 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Louis,  he  withdrew  and 
entered  an  opposite  alliance,  the  Holy  League. 
Louis  attempted  to  force  the  Pope  to  call  a  gen- 
eral council  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  and 
actually  had  a  synod  convoked,  at  Pisa  in  1511, 
with  the  cooperation  of  some  disaffected  car- 
dinals. Julius  replied  by  calling  the  fifth  Lateran 
Council.  (See  Lateban  Council.)  The  Holy 
League  finally  triumphed  over  France  in  Upper 
Italy,  and  Bologna,  Reggio,  Parma,  and  Piacenza 
were  assured  to  the  Papal  Government;  but  death 
interrupted  the  further  plans  of  Julius  to  break 
the  Spanish  power  in  Ital^  as  well.  On  the 
whole,  if  less  concerned  with  spiritual  affairs 
than  his  office  demanded,  he  had  the  qualities  of 
a  great  statesman  and  general,  and  was  also  a 
liberal  and  judicious  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  Con- 
sult: his  life  by  Dumesnil  (Paris,  1873) ;  Brosch, 
Papst  Julius  II.  und  die  Qriindung  des  Kirchen- 
ttaatet  (Gotha.  1878). — Julius  III.,  Pope  1550- 
55,  Giovanni  Maria  del  Monte.  He  was  bom  in 
1487  at  Rome,  made  Archbishop  of  Siponto  in 
IS12,  and  of  Pavia  in  1520,  and  cardinal  in 
l.'>36.  He  was  one  of  the  three  legates  appointed 
to  open  and  preside  over  the  Council  of  Trent, 
whicn  he  reopened  as  Pope  in  1551  after  its  sit- 
tings had  been  suspended  for  two  years.  He  be- 
gan his  pontificate  zealously,  and  with  high  hopes, 
as  when  he  se^t  Cardinal  Pole  to  England  to 
reconcile  the  Kingdom,  but  when  discouragements 
came  upon  him  he  lost  his  energy,  and  died  in 
1556. 

TULnrS,  5©!5^I■^8,  Duke  of  Bbpnswick 
(1528-89).  A  German  prince,  son  of  Dtike 
Henry  the  Younger,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1568, 
and  whose  Catholic  policy  he  reversed.  In  1560 
he  had  married  Hedwig,  daughter  of  Joachim  II. 
of  Brandenburg.  He  secured  Brunswick  to  the 
Reformation,  and  in  1576  founded  the  University 
of  Helmstedt. 

TUIiTUS  C.S/SAB.  An  historical  play  by 
Shakespeare,  written  in  1600  or  1601  and  pub- 
lished in  1623.  It  was  based  on  Plutarch's  lives 
of  Ctesar,  Antony,  and  Brutus,  and  though  not 
the  greatest  of  Shakespeare's  classical  dramas, 
it  is  a  tragedy  of  great  stateliness  and  force. 

TULITTS  ECHTEB  VON  ICESPELBBONN, 

yroai-vs  SK'ter  fdn  ra?6'p«l-br6n  (1545-1619).  A 
German  Catholic  prelate,  Bishop  of  WUrzburg, 
and  a  leader  of  the  Counter-Reformation.  He 
was  bom  at  the  Castle  of  Mespelbronn ;  studied 
in  Germany,  at  Paris,  and  in  Rome  at  the  Jesuit 
Collegium  Germanicum;  and  in  1573  became 
Bishop  of  WUrzburg.  In  this  post  his  policy 
was  strenuous;  all  the  Protestant  clergy  were 
replaced  by  Catholics;  and  the  records  say  that 
in  a  single  year  (1586)  there  were  more  than 
sixty  thousand  converts,  and  that  in  three  years 
Protestantism  was  eradicated  from  his  see.  Julius 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Catholic  League 
(1609),  and  was  famed  for  the  founding  of  the 
Julius  Hospital  (1.579).  He  opened  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wflrzburg  (1582) .  Consult  the  biography 
by  Buchinger   (WUrzburg,  1843). 

JUUUS  VON  DEB  TBAT7N,  d«r  troun. 
The  pseudonym  of  the  Austrian  noTellst  Alex- 
ander Julius  Schindler. 


JTTIiLIEN,  zhv'lyftN',  Adolphe  (1845—).  A 
French  musical  critic,  bom  in  Paris.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Lyc6e  Charlemagne,  studied 
law,  and  at  the  same  time  acquired  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  music  and  musical  litera- 
ture. In  1869  he  began  to  contribute  to  various 
French  musical  journals,  and  in  1872  became 
feuilletonist  of  the  Frangai^  and  subsequently  of 
the  Moniteur  Vniverael.  Among  his  many  im- 
portant works  are:  La  musique  et  les  philosophea 
au  XVIIIime  aUcle  (1873)  ;  Hiatoire  du,  tMAtre 
de  time,  de  Pompadour  (1874)  ;  La  comidie  d 
la  cour  de  Louis  XVI.  (1875);  Goethe  et  la 
musique  (1880);  L'opira  secret  au  XVIIIime 
sidcle  (1880)  ;  Richard  Wagner,  sa  vie  et  ses 
auvres  (1886) ;  Hector  Ber/toz(1888) ;  Uusidens 
d'aujourd'hui  (1892;  2d  series  1894). 

JtTX/LDNDEB.    See  Jalandhab. 

JJTLY.    See  Mokth. 

TDXT,  Column  of  (Fr.  Colonne  de  juillet). 
A  fluted  column  of  bronze,  on  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille  in  Paris,  dedicated  on  July  28,  1840, 
to  the  "French  citizens  who  fought  for  the 
defense  of  the  public  liberties  on  the  memor- 
able days  of  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  July, 
1830."  The  column  rests  on  a  round  base  of  white 
ranrble.  Its  square  basement  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion, a  lion  in  relief  by  Barye,  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  city,  and  the  dates  of  the  conflicts. 
Four  bands  encircle  the  column,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  615  who  fell  in  the  Revolution. 
Their  remains,  together  with  those  of  the  victims 
of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  are  contained  in  the 
vaults  beneath  the  column.  In  1871  the  Com- 
munists attempted  to  blow  up  the  column  by 
means  of  explosives  stored  in  the  vaults,  and 
in  the  sewer  beneath,  but  were  unsuccessful.  The 
top  of  the  column,  154  feet  above  the  Place,  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood. 

JTTLT  BEVOLTTTION.  The  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  in  Paris  which  overthrew  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  and  brought  the  House  of  Orleans  in 
the  person  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  of 
France,  The  policy  of  reaction  following  the 
Restoration,  prominent  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVni.  (1814-24),  bad  become  triumphant  under 
I-.is  successor,  Charles  X.,  the  creature  of  the  cleri- 
cal faction  and  the  extremists.  The  royalists 
were  indemnified  for  their  losses  during  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Jesuits  made  formidable  attempts  to 
regain  their  legal  position  in  France,  public  edu- 
cation was  under  clerical  supervision,  and  vig- 
orous measures  were  enacted  against  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  Forced  for  the  moment  to  accept 
a  moderate  Ministry  under  Martignac  (1828), 
Charles  X.  boldly  challenged  liberal  opinion  in 
the  country  by  calling  to  the  head  of  affairs 
Count  Jules  Polignac,  noted  as  the  most  bigoted 
of  the  advisers  oif  the  King  (August  9,  1829). 
Early  in  Jlarch,  1830,  the  French  Chambers  as- 
sembled, and  the  Lower  House,  in  its  answer  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  demanded  the  im- 
mediate dismissal  of  the  new  Ministers.  There- 
upon the  Chambers  wore  first  prorogued  for  six 
months  and  then  dissolved,  but  the  new  elections 
only  increased  the  numbers  of  the  opposition. 
Suddenly,  on  July  26th,  a  few  days  before  the 
new  legislature  was  to  assemble,  edicts  were  pro- 
mulgated suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press,  de- 
claring the  elections  null  and  void,  and  prescrib- 
ing various  changes  in  the  franchise,  which  would 
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hare  left  little  of  a  parliamentary  system.  The 
newspapers  at  once  took  up  the  challenge,  and 
on  July  27th  there  was  some  fighting  in  Paris. 
On  the  28th  the  eastern  section  of  Paris  was 
filled  with  barricades;  the  insurgents  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  hall  and  Notre  Dame  Cathe- 
dral, and  hoisted  over  them  the  tricolor.  In 
vain  the  royal  troops,  who  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marmont,  captured  the  different  bar- 
ricades; they  were  at  once  rebuilt.  The  soldiers, 
worn  out  with  their  exertions  and  the  heat, 
fired  upon  from  the  windows  and  pelted  with 
everything  imaginable,  abandoned  the  east  of 
Paris  and  retreated.  By  July  29th  the  whole 
of  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurrectionists, 
who  had  as  their  leaders  the  veteran  Lafayette 
and  LaiBtte,  and  only  then  did  Charles  X.  with- 
draw his  Ordinances,  and  order  the  Duke  of  Monte- 
mart  to  form  a  new  Ministry.  But  the  decree  was 
sent  to  Paris  from  Saint-Cloud,  where  the  Court 
was,  by  messengers  who  had  no  written  guarantee. 
Before  they  could  return  with  this  the  adherents 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  Philippe,  had  acted, 
and  demanded  by  means  of  placards  posted  every- 
where that  he  should  be  made  King.  They  had 
been  long  intriguing  in  secret  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Talleyrand,  the  old  Minister  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  who  felt  himself  slighted  by  the  Bour- 
bons, whose  restoration  had  to  a  great  extent 
been  his  work.  Now  the  Orleanists  felt  that 
their  time  had  come,  and  late  in  the  night  of  July 
30th  Louis  Philippe  arrived  in  Paris,  and  early 
the  next  morning  was  made  lieutenant-general 
of  the  realm.  But  the  Orleanists,  led  by  Thiers 
and  the  banker  LafBtte,  were  opposed  by  Lafay- 
ette, the  commander  of  the  restored  National 
Guard,  and  the  municipal  committee,  who  were 
Republicans.  Louis  Philippe,  however,  won  them 
over,  and  when  Charles  X.,  after  abdicating  in  fa- 
vor of  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  fled, 
the  success  of  Louis  Philippe  was  assured,  and 
on  August  7th  the  crown  was  voted  to  him  by  the 
Chambers.  The  chief  effect  of  the  July  Revolu- 
tion was  to  remove  the  clerical  influence  in  the 
administration.    See  France. 

In  other  countries  of  Europe  the  July  Revolu- 
tion caused  serious  disturbance.  The  first  State 
to  be  influenced  was  Holland.  Belgium  for  some 
time  before  1814  had  been  united  to  France,  but 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  it  had  been  handed 
over  to  Holland.  A  revolt  broke  out  there,  which 
finally  resulted  in  the  independence  of  Belgium 
(q;V.).  In  Poland  there  was  a  violent  uprising 
against  Russian  rule,  which  was  only  suppressed 
after  heavy  fighting.  ( See  Poijind  ;  Russia.  )  In 
some  other  States  there  were  revolutionary  move- 
ments on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  for  which 
see  Germany;  Italy.  Consult:  Lavisse  and 
Rambaud,  Hiatoire  g(nirale,  vol.  x.  (Paris, 
1898)  ;  Fyffe,  History  of  Modem  Europe,  vol.  ii. 
(London,'  1886)  ;  Seignobos,  A  Political  Bistory 
of  Europe  ffince  181k,  English  translation  by 
Macvane  (New  York,  1899). 

TUJSBO.  A  famous  African  elephant  of  gi- 
gantic size,  captured  when  young  and  at  three 
years  of  age  transferred  from  the  Jardin  des 
iPlantes  in  Paris  to  the  Royal  Zoological  Gardens 
in  London.  For  twenty-three  years  the  animal 
was  a  great  favorite  with  English  children,  and 
his  purchase  by  P.  T.  Bamum  in  1882  for 
$10,000  provoked  a  general  protest.  The  animal 
was  with  difflculty  placed  on  a  steamer  and 
brought  to  America,  where  for  three  years  he 


formed  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Bamum'i 
circus.  He  was  killed  in  1885  while  crossing  a 
railroad  track  in  Canada.  Jumbo  was  11  feet 
6  inches  in  height,  and  weighed  6  tons.  'His 
skeleton  is  preserved  in  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  Washington,  and  his  skin  is  mounted  and 
stands  in  the  Bamum  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  Tufts  College. 

JtntET,  zhsrmft'.  A  town  of  Hainault,  Bel- 
gium, three  miles  northwest  of  Charleroi,  of 
which  it  is  an  important  industrial  suburb.  It 
has  extensive  coal-mines,  glass-making  and  other 
manufacturing  establishments.  Population,  in 
1900,  25,937. 

JXJUZLLA,  HSS-me'l^.  A  town  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Murcia,  Spain,  situated  on  the  river  Ju&, 
about  37  miles  northwest  of  Murcia  (Map: 
Spain,  E  3).  It  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and  it  hag 
two  handsome  churches  in  Corinthian  and  lonio 
architecture.  The  vine  is  well  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  town  has  some  manufactures  of 
soap  and  brandy.  Population,  in  1887,  14,334; 
in  1900,  1^,808. 

JTTMHO(y.  A  town  of  British  India.  See 
Jamuxt. 

TTOEITA,  or  JAKNA  (Skt.  Yamuna).  A 
river  in  India,  the  principal  tributary  of  the 
Upper  Ganges,  rising  among  the  Jumnotri  peaks 
in  the  Western  Himalayas,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  12,000  feet  (Map:  India,  D  3).  It  flows  at 
first  south  and  then  southeast  through  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra,  emptying  into  the 
Ganges  at  Allahabad.  Its  length  is  about  860 
miles,  and  it  receives  a  number  of  large  tributa- 
ries, chiefly  from  the  right,  among  which  are  the 
Chumbul,  the  Betwa,  and  the  Ken.  While  so 
shallow  as  to  be  nnsuited  for  navigation,  the 
Jumna  is  of  some  importance  owing  to  the  E!ast- 
em  and  Western  Jumna  canals,  which  are  fed 
by  its  waters  and  are  used  by  light  river  craft 
and  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Both  of  them 
rejoin  the  Jumna  at  Delhi.  In  the  upper  half 
of  its  course  the  Jumna  occupies  a  more  promi- 
nent position  than  the  Ganges  itself,  both  his- 
torically and  politically.  It  was  the  first  to 
obstruct  the  path  of  every  early  invader  from 
the  northwest;  hence  on  its  banks  were  built 
Agra  and  Delhi,  the  two  capitals  of  the  Moslem 
conquerors  of  India. 

JTTMOirvrLLE,  zhv'mON'viK,  N.  Codlon  de 
(1725-54).  A  French  officer  who  fought  in  Can- 
ada. He  joined  his  brother,  a  captain,  in  New 
France,  and  was  himself  the  ensign  in  command 
of  a  scouting  party  of  thirty-five  men  sent  out 
from  Fort  Duquesne,  the  new  post  built  by  the 
French  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  River,  to  spy 
upon  and  if  possible  warn  off  an  English  expedi- 
tion under  Washington.  The  French  and  English 
were  still  nominally  at  peace,  but  these  two 
parties  had  a  skirmish  in  the  woods  (1754),  in 
which  Jumonville  was  killed,  and  this  trifling  en- 
gagement was  the  opening  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War. 

JUMPEBS.  A  name  given  to  certain  Welsh 
Methodists,  who  indulged  in  leaping,  dancing, 
.and  other  bodily  agitations  in  connection  with 
their  religious  worship,  citing  in  support  of  their 
practice  such  passages  as  II.  Sam.  vi.  16;  Luke 
i.  41 ;  Acts  iii.  8.  They  are  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  congregations  of  Whitefleld  about 
1760,    and    to   have   had    followers    among   tha 
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Quakers  and  Irvingites.  They  were  also  called 
Barken,  because  they  accompanied  the  leaping 
and  dancing  with  groans  and  incoherent  utter- 
ances. Discountenanced  in  England,  they  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States.  Consult:  Evans, 
Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of  the  Christian 
World  (London,  1811);  Tyerman,  Life  of  John 
Wesley,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1870). — The  name 
Jumpers  is  also  given  to  a  Russian  fanatical  sect 
whose  alleged  religious  services  consist  in  extraor- 
dinary leaping,  and  are  accompanied  with  physi- 
cal exercises. 

JXJMPINO  BEAN.  The  seed  of  any  one  of 
several  euphorbiaceous  plants,  including  Sebas- 
tiania  biloeularis,  Sebastiania  Palmeri,  and  8e- 
bastiania  Pringlei,  and  Colliguaja  odorifera  (or 
C'roton  coUigtuija),  when  infested  by  the  full- 
grown  larva  of  a  small  gray  tortricid  moth 
(Carpacapsa  saltitans).  The  seeds  are  some- 
what triangular,  and  not  only  roll  from  side  to 
side,  but  move  by  jerks  and  jumps.  The  move- 
ments are  produced  by  a  plump  whitish  larva 
which  occupies  about  one-fifth  of  the  interior, 
the  seed  in  fact  being  but  a  hollow  shell  lined 
with  silk  which  the  larva  has  spun.  Late  in  the 
winter  the  larva  cuts  a  circular  door  through  the 
seed,  strengthens  it  with  silk  and  transforms 
to  pupa,  the  moth  soon  afterwards  pushing  its 
way  through  the  prepared  door.  The  larva  of 
another  moth  [Orapholitha  sebaatianicB)  infests 
the  seeds  of  Bebastiania  Palmeri  and  produces 
similar  movements.  These  plants  and  insects  are 
natives  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  the 
imported  seeds  are  frequently  called  "Mexican 
jumping  beans,'  and,  in  the  Southwestern  United 
States,  'broncho  beans.' 

JTTMFIXO  FISH.    See  MuD-SBappKB. 

JUMFIKa  FSOO  OF  CALAVEBAS,  The 
Celebbated.  a  sketch  by  Mark  Twain  (1867), 
written  for  the  Califomian.  It  was  his  first 
work  to  attract  wide  attention. 

JVXPTNOt  HARE.  A  South  African  rodent 
{Pedetes  caffer) ,  the  'springhaas'  of  the  Dutch 
colonists,  which  is  placed  near  the  jerboas  in 
systems  of  zoSlogy,  but  considerably  differs 
from  them  in  that  it  is  larger — as  big  as  a 
rabbit.  It  is  the  sole  representative  of  the  fam- 
ily Pedetids.  The  head  much  resembles  that 
of  a  hare,  although  the  ears  are  shorter;  the 
form  of  the  body  is  also  like  that  of  a  hare,  but 
the  hind  legs  are  very  long  and  strong,  like  those 
of  a  kangaroo,  and  the  toes  both  of  fore  and  hind 
feet  are  armed  with  great  claws.  Its  powers  of 
leaping  are  extraordinary;  it  clears  20  or  30  feet 
at  a  ^und.  Night  is  the  time  of  activity,  and 
it  makes  mischievous  inroads  on  fields  and  gar- 
dens.   Its  flesh  is  eaten. 

SWPTNQ  MOUSE.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon, interesting,  and  widespread  of  North  Ameri- 
can wild  mice  {Zapus  Hudsonius) ,  scientifically 
regarded  as  a  jerboa.  (See  Jebboa,  and  Plate 
of  Mice  and  Jebboas.)  It  takes  its  name — also 
that  of  "kangaroo  mouse' — from  the  long  and 
strong  hind  legs,  and  its  habit  of  running  in 
long  leaps.  It  inhabits  brushy  places  by  prefer- 
ence, and  lays  up  no  store  in  winter,  but  con- 
structs a  warm,  ball-like  nest,  placed  in  some 
thick  bush  or  often  within  an  abandoned  bird's 
nest,  where  it  hibernates  during  the  cold  months 
in  a  dormancy  more  profound  than  that  of  any 
other  American  animal.    It  is  a  yellowish-grizzle 


color  above  and  white  underneath,  and  has  a  very 
long  tail.  It  is  limited  to  the  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States;  but  similar  species  exist  in 
Western  North  America  and  in  Europe. 

JUMFINO  FLANT-LOTTSE.  An  hemipter- 
ous  insect  of  the  family  Psyllidte,  distinguished 
from  the  true  aphids  by  the  swollen  hind  thighs, 
giving  this  insect  its  power  as  a  jumper,  by 
the  two-jointed  feet,  and  by  antenna  witn  eight 
or  nine  joints.  Many  of  the  species  live  ex- 
posed upon  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants,  like 
the  pear-tree  Psylla,  while  others  form  galls  in 
which  they  live,  such  as  several  of  the  species 
which  feed  upon  the  hackberry.  Most  of  the 
jumping  plant-lice  secrete  quantities  of  honey- 
dew  (q.v.).  The  eggs  of  Psylla  pyricola  (and 
probably  of  many  other  species)  are  attached  to 
a  leaf  by  a  short  arm,  and  each  has  a  long  hair- 
like stalk  projecting  from  its  end.  There  are 
several  generations  each  year,  and  the  adults 
hibernate. 

JUMFINO  SEBEW.  An  African  shrew  of 
the  family  Macroscelidte,  so  called  because  of  the 
large  hind  legs  and  leaping  method  of  progres- 
sion. The  group  are  also  known  as  elephant- 
shrews  (q.v.).  The  family  is  represented  in  all 
parts  of  Africa,  but  not  elsewhere,  and  the  most 
remarkable  species  are  those  of  the  South  African 
genus  Rhynchocyon,  some  of  which  reach  a  length 
of  eight  inches,  besides  the  long,  scaly  tail.  Their 
noses  are  prolonged  into  tubular  nostrils  almost 
as  flexible  as  the  trunk  of  an  elephant.  They 
inhabit  dry,  rocky  places,  are  not  numerous,  and 
little  is  known  of  their  habits. 

JTTICFINO  SFIDEBS.  Any  of  the  medium- 
sized  spiders  with  short  legs  of  the  family  At- 
lidse.  They  capture  their  prey  by  leaping  upon 
it.  Many  of  them  are  brightly  colored,  and  live 
in  open  places  among  the  tops  of  low  plants. 
They  walk  backward  or  sidewise  as  well  as  for- 
ward, and  some  of  them  jump  great  distances. 
They  do  not  spin  webs,  but  some  of  the  species 
fix  a  thread  to  the  point  from  which  they  leap, 
so  that,  should  they  miss  their  aim,  they  will 
not  fall  far.  Some  of  the  species  are  very  com- 
mon, and  may  be  seen  hunting  on  foliage,  fences, 
or  on  almost  any  exposed  surface.  Consult 
Emerton,  Common  Spiders  (Boston,  1902). 

JUNAOABH,  j!!!;'nA-gar'.  A  native  Gujarat 
State  of  the  Kathiawar  Peninsula,  Bombay, 
India.  Area,  3283  square  miles.  Population, 
estimated  at  381,000.  The  surface  generally  is 
level,  diversified  to  the  north  by  the  Girnar  and 
Datar  Hills,  with  a  maximum  altitude  of  3500 
feet.  Cotton  and  cereals  are  cultivated.  Juna- 
garh  ranks  as  a  first-class  native  State,  and  its 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  dates  from  1808, 
when  the  then  chief  agreed  with  the  Bombay 
Government  to  oppose  piracy  and  allow  free  com- 
merce with  British  vessels  on  the  payment  of 
stipulated  duties.     Capital,  Junagarh.  (q.v.). 

JUNAOABH.  The  capital  of  the  native  Gu- 
jarat State  of  the  same  name  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  India  (Map:  India,  B  4).  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Rajputana  Railway,  45  miles  north 
of  Verawal,  on  the  Arabian  Sea.  It  is  an  at- 
tractive town  from  historic  and  scenic  stand- 
points, with  a  picturesque  background  formed  by 
the  popular  excursion  and  shooting  grounds  of 
the  Girnar  and  Datar  Hills.  Its  royal  tombs  and 
Buddhist  caves  are  of  particular  archseological 
interest,  as  are  also  the  Uparkot,  an  ancient 
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citadel  of  the  great  Asoka  (b.c.  250),  and  the 
town  fortifications,  built  in  1472.  The  modem 
buildings  include  the  Nawab's  palace  and  the 
College  of  Arts,  the  latter  dating  from  1900. 
The  town  contains  fine  modem  shops  and  stores. 
Population,  in  1891,  31,610;  in  1901,  24,251. 
Consult  Burgess,  The  Antiquitiea  of  Cutch  and 
Kathiau>ar  (London,  1887). 

JTTN'CO  (Neo-Lat.,  of  uncertain  derivation). 
The  generic,  and  now  the  popular,  name  for  the 
so-called  'black'  snow-birda  of  the  United  States 
familiar  in  winter.  Half  a  dozen  species  are 
named,  besides  several  subspecies,  all  of  which 
intergrade  with  one  another  in  a  most  perplexing 
manner.  One  well-marked  species  {Junco  hye- 
■malis)  belongs  to  the  Eastern  United  States, 
hut  all  the  others  are  residents  of  the  mountain- 
ous portions  of  Mexico  and  the  Western  United 
States.  All  are  small  finches,  dark  slate  or  ashy 
above  and  nMire  or  less  white  below  and  the 
beaks  white.  The  nests  are  built  on  or  near  the 
ground,  of  grasses,  mosses,  and  rootlets,  and  are 
often  lined  with  hairs.  The  eggs  are  from  four 
to  five  in  number,  bluish  white,  speckled  at  the 
larger  end  with  brown.  The  common  junco  of 
the  East  is  grayish  slate  color  on  the  head,  back, 
throat,  and  breast,  and  pure  white  on  the  belly, 
the  contrast  between  the  two  colors  being  very 
sharp;  the  two  outer  tail  feathers  are  white  and 
are  conspicuous  when  the  bird  flies.  It  is  a 
common  winter  visitor  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  a  summer  resident  from  northern 
New  York  and  Minnesota  northward  and  in  the 
mountains  as  far  south  sis  the  Carolinas.  It 
breeds  in  a  nest  on  the  ground,  hidden  among 
thickets.    See  Plate  of  Spabbows. 

JtrNCTION  Crry.  a  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Geary  County,  Kan.,  135  miles  west  of 
Kansas  City,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Smoky  Hill 
and  Republican  rivers,  which  here  unite  in  the 
Kansas  River;  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  and  the  Union  Pacific  railroads  (Map: 
Kansas,  F  2).  It  is  a  shipping  point  for  grain, 
flour,  live  stock,  and  produce  from  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  has  extensive  limestone  quar- 
ries. Fort  Riley  (q.v.),  a  large  Government 
military  post,  is  three  miles  east  of  the  city.  The 
government,  as  provided  under  general  laws,  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  who  is  elected  every  two  years, 
and  a  unicameral  council.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  its  water-works.  Junction  City  was  set- 
tled in  1358,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  the 
following  year.  Population,  in  1890,  4502;  in 
1900,  4695. 

TUNE.    See  Calendab. 

JTHTE,  Jennie.  The  pseudonym  of  the  Ameri- 
can  writer  Jane   Cunningham   Croly    (q.v.). 

JVISTRAJS,  j<55-n&'.  An  incorporated  city,  set- 
tled in  1880,  in  the  Southern  District  of  Alaska, 
110  miles  south  by  east  of  Skagway;  on  Gas- 
tineau  Channel,  opposite  Douglas  Island  (Map: 
Alaska,  J  4).  The  centre  of  important  mining 
interests,  it  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  as  an 
outfitting  point,  having  several  large  mercantile 
establishments,  and  exports  gold,  furs,  curios, 
etc.  There  are  iron-works,  cigar-factories,  saw- 
mills, breweries,  and  bottling-works.  The  Silver 
Bow  mines,  the  noted  Treadwcll  gold-mine,  and 
villages  of  the  Taku  and  Auk  Indians,  with  a 
native  cemetery,  are  points  of  interest  in  the 
vicinity.    The  city  has  the  United  States  Land 


Office  for  Alaska;  and  there  are  electric  lights 
and  water-works,  a  good  system  of  public  schools, 
a  court-house,  and  cable  communication  with  the 
outside  world.  Jiueau  has  been  designated  by 
Congress  the  capital  of  Alaska.  Population,  in 
1890,  1253;  in  1900,  1804. 

JTHTEATT,  Laubent  Solomon  (1793-1856). 
An  American  pioneer,  founder  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  bom  in  L' Assumption  Parish,  Canada.  He 
early  went  to  Green  Bay,  then  a  point  of  im- 
portance, and  in  1818  to  Milwaukee  as  an  Indian 
trader.  Numerotis  settlers  had  preceded  him, 
among  them  one  Mirandeau,  a  gunsmith,  who 
took  up  residence  in  1795.  To  Mirandeau  ces- 
sion was  made  by  the  Indians  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  previous  to  its  transfer  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  treaty.  Mirandeau's  death 
occurred  in  1820,  when  his  affairs  were  yet 
unsettled,  and  Juneau  obtained  possession  of 
the  original  Indian  grant.  He  executed  the 
first  survey  of  the  village,  built  its  first  bridge, 
and  was  its  first  postmaster  and  president.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  also  first  Mayor  of  the  city. 
He  donated  the  ground  for  the  first  public  square 
in  Milwaukee,  and  with  M.  L.  Martin  built  there 
the  first  courthouse  in  Wisconsin.  Unskilled  in 
financial  matters,  he  afterwards  lost  possession 
of  his  lands  and  the  wealth  thereby  represented. 
In  1884  a  bronze  statue  of  him  was  erected  in 
Juneau  Park,  overlooking  Lake  Michigan.  See 
MiLWAlTKEE,  History. 

JUITE  BEETLE.  A  name  in  the  Southern 
United  States  for  a  green  and  brown  cetonian 
beetle  (AUorhina  nitida),  also  known  as  'fig- 
eater'  (q.v.).  The  term  is  also  occasionally  ap- 
plied in  the  North  to  the  scarabceid  beetles  of 
the  genus  Lachnostema,  which,  however,  arc 
more  properly  called  May  beetles.  (See  Junk 
Bug.)  The  June  beetle  is  a  native  of  the 
Southern  and  Central  United  States,  and  in  its 
adult  condition  feeds  upon  ripe  figs,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  and  small  fruits,  such  as  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries.  It  also  feeds  occasion- 
ally on  ears  of  com,  and  sucks  the  sap  exuding 
from  wounds  in  the  branches  of  trees.  It  is  near- 
ly as  beautiful  in  color  as  some  of  the  metallic 
Brazilian  beetles 'which  have  been  used  in  jewelry, 
and  is  a  favorite  plaything  with  children,  who 
tie  strings  to  the  body  and  let  the  beetles  fly 
with  a  humming  noise.  In  its  larval  condition 
it  is  a  white  grub,  closely  resembling  the  white 
grubs  of  the  Northern  States,  but  is  not  nearly 
so  injurious.  The  white  grubs  of  the  June  beetle 
live  at  or  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
frequently  occur  in  countless  numbers  in  grass 
lawns,  in  strawberry  and  celery  beds,  and  every- 
where where  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  the  vegeta- 
tion is  vigorous.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  wheth- 
er they  do  any  serious  damage.  Their  normal 
food  is  decaying  vegetation — soil  humus.  They 
may  occasionally  cut  off  the  root  of  a  plant,  but 
are  surely  not  especially  injurious  in  grass  lands, 
although  of  some  damage  to  celery  by  soiling 
the  stalks.  Where  June  beetles  are  numerous 
and  are  damaging  ripe  fruit,  they  may  be  at- 
tracted in  numbers  to  a  little  heap  of  spoiled 
fruit  which  has  been  sprinkled  with  Paris  green, 
and  thus  may  be  destroyed. 

TTTITE  BEBBT.  A  North  American  edible 
fruit  and  the  tree  named  from  it.  See  Amelan- 
chieb. 
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JXnrE  BTTO,  or  MAT  BEETLE.  Any  one  of 
the  large,  clumsy  scarabsid  beetles  of  the  genus 
Lachnosterna,  common  in  the  United  States.  The 
adult  beetles  often  do  considerable  damage  to  the 
foliage  of  yoimg  fruit  and  shade  trees,  swarming 
after  dark  and  feeding  upon  the  young  leaves, 
especially  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  They 
are  commonly  attracted  to  lamp-light,  and  are 
familiar  objects  in  houses  in  the  evenings  during 
early  summer,  buzzing  about  the  light  and  white 
walls  and  frequently  falling  to  the  floor.  The 
larvtB  are  large  white  grubs  which  live  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil  and  damage  the  roots  of 
grasses  and  other  plants.  When  numerous  they 
are  very  injurious  to  the  sod  of  lawns  and 
meadows,  cutting  off  the  roots  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  a  close  sod  may 
be  rolled  up  like  a  carpet.  The  best  remedy 
against  the  larvK  consists  in  washing  a  dilute 
kerosene  soap  emulsion  down  into  the  ground, 
and  for  the  adults  in  attracting  them  to  lights 
placed  over  pans  containing  kerosene. 

JTTKE  GRASS.  A  meadow  grass  especially 
valuable  for  limestone  soils.     See  Blue  Grass. 

JXTNO,  zh5N,  Henbi  Ftisx  Th£odobe  (1833 
— ).  A  French  general  and  writer  upon  military 
subjects,  bom  in  Paris.  He  was  educated  at 
Saint-Cyr,  entered  the  artillery  in  1853,  and 
spent  the  next  five  years  in  Africa.  After  taking 
part  in  the  campaign  in  Italy,  where  he  waa 
awarded  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for 
gallantry  at  Solferino,  he  entered  the  Council  of 
the  War  Minister  Lebceuf  (1869),  but  returned 
to  active  service  during  the  Franco- Prussian  War, 
rose  in  his  profession  till  he  became  brigadier- 
general  in  1887,  and  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Dunkirk,  but  retired  in  1891.  His  publica- 
tions include  a  number  of  works  upon  the  science 
of  warfare  such  as  Le  dip6t  de  la  guerre  (1872), 
and  La  r^publique  et  I'armie  (1892),  as  well  as 
Bonaparte  et  son  tempa  ( 1880-81 ) ,  Lucien  Bona- 
parte et  seg  m^moires  ( 1882-83) ,  and  a  biography 
of  Dubois-Cranoe  (1884). 

xmra,  yschg,  jrnraE,  or  jriNonrs,  Joa- 

CHm  (1687-1657).  A  German  mathematician 
and  natural  philosopher,  bom  at  Llibeck.  He 
was  educated  at  Rostock,  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Giessen  in  1609-14,  obtained  his  doc- 
torate in  medicine  at  Padua  in  1618,  and  became 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Rostock  in  1624. 
In  1628  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Hamburg 
Johanneum,  and  resigned  the  post  in  1640.  As  a 
philosopher  he  had  little  significance.  In  natural 
science  he  concerned  himself  with  physics,  and 
more  particularly  with  entomology  and  botany. 
He  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  classification  of 
plants  by  genera  and  species,  and  antedated  Lin- 
nKus  in  a  scheme  of  nomenclature.  After  long 
neglect,  attention  was  called  to  him  by  Goethe. 
His  chief  work  is  his  DoxoscopUx  Physica  Mino- 
W»,  sen  laagoge  Pkysica  Doxoscopia,  in  qua  Pra- 
eipum  Opiniones  in  Physica  passim  Receptee, 
Bremter  Quidem  Ked  Accuratissime  Examinatur 

(1662).  Consult:  Martini  Fogelii  Memoria  J. 
Jungii  (Hamburg,  1657)  ;  Ooethes  Fragmente 
iher  Jungius  (Stuttgart  and  Tubingen.  1850)  ; 
Av4-Lallemant,    Des    Dr.    Jungius'  Briefioechsel 

(LUbeck,  1863)  ;  id.,  Das  Lehen  des  Dr.  Jungius 

(Breslau,  1882). 

JXTITO,  JoRANN  Heinricii  (17401817).  See 
Jtmo-Snixmo,  Joharn  Heinbich. 
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JTTNO,  Sir  Salab  (1829-83).  An  East  In* 
dian  prince.  Premier  of  the  Deccan  from  1853. 
For  more  than  a  century  his  family  had  occu- 
pied the  highest  positions  of  State,  and  Salar 
began  his  official  career  as  assistant  and  suc- 
cessor to  his  uncle.  He  found  civil  and  military 
affairs  in  a  most  disorderly  condition  when  he 
came  into  power,  but  he  succeeded  in  reorganiz- 
ing them,  and  by  keeping  Hyderabad  quiet  dur- 
ing the  mutiny  he  saved  the  dominion  from  an- 
nexation to  British  India,  except  the  Province 
of  Berar,  which  the  Nizam  had  given  up  in  return 
for  the  English  gold  granted  to  pay  his  own 
troops.  He  was  made  Knight  Grand  Commander 
of  the  Star  of  India,  and  visited  England  in 
1876. 

JVTHGBTI7HZLAV,  yrong-bSSntslou.  A  town 
of  Bohemia,  situated  near  the  Iser,  31  miles 
northeast  of  Prague  (Map:  Austria,  D  1).  It 
is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns  and  two 
suburbs.  There  are  an  old  and  a  new  town  hall, 
a  castle  built  in  the  tenth  century  by  Boleslas 
II.  (now  used  as  barracks),  a  hospital,  a  Piarist 
college,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  town  manufac- 
tures earthenware,  glass,  woolens,  starch,  spirits, 
and  soap.  Population,  in  1890,  11,500;  in  1900, 
13,500. 

JTJNOrBAXr,  ySSng'frou  (Ger.,  Maiden).  A 
pyramidal  peak  of  the  Finsteraarhora  group  in 
the  Bernese  Alps,  Switzerland,  situated  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Canton  of  Bern,  eight 
miles  west  of  the  Finsteraarhom  (Map:  Switzer- 
land, B  2).  Its  height  is  13,670  feet,  and  it  falls 
steeply  on  the  north  and  east,  its  slender  and 
majestic  form,  and  the  pure  whiteness  of  the 
snow  with  which  it  is  covered,  having  given  it 
its  name.  It  was  first  ascended  in  1811  by  two 
Swiss  gentlemen.  In  recent  years  the  ascent 
has  been  made  frequently.  The  construction  of 
an  electric  railroad  to  the  summit  has  been  in 
progress  for  about  eight  years,  and  a  large  sec- 
tion is  already  open  to  the  public.  The  greater 
part  of  the  ascent  will  be  through  a  tunnel. 

JXmOFBAn  VON  ORLEANS,  fAn  Ar'U'- 
an'.  Die  (Ger.,  The  Maid  of  Orleans).  A  noted 
romantic  tragedy  by  Schiller,  completed  in  1801. 
The  play  follows  the  historical  account  of  Joan 
of  Arc's  career,  but  departs  from  it  in  depicting 
her  death,  which  is  brought  about  by  forgetful- 
ness  of  her  vow  of  devotion  and  the  growth  of 
her  love  for  Lionel.  Overcome  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  weakness,  she  wanders  aimlessly  until 
she  is  taken  by  the  enemy,  refuses  Lionel's  prof- 
fered protection,  and  after  breaking  her  bonds 
rushes  into  the  thick  of  the  battle,  and  falls 
with  a  triumphant  cry. 

JTTNGHANS,  ySSng^ans,  Sophie  (1845—). 
A  German  novelist,  bom  at  Cassel.  She  was 
well  educated,  traveled  in  England  and  Italy,  and 
in  1877  married  Joseph  Schuhmann.  who  was  a 
professor  at  Rome.  She  had  written  and  pub- 
lished poetry  and  tales  from  1869  to  1873,  but  did 
not  become  generally  known  until  1876,  when 
Kathe,  Qeschichte  eines  modemen  Uiidchens,  ap- 
peared. Her  other  works  in  the  same  genre  in- 
clude: Hans  Eckberg  (1878),  an  historical  novel 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  Die  BrbinitiderVrHlen 
( 1881 )  ;  Die  Gaste  der  Madame  Santines  ( 1884)  ; 
Der  Bergrat  (1888);  Ztrei  BrUder  (1889):  Zu 
rechter  Zeit  (1892);  Urn  das  Qluek  (1896); 
and  Junge  Leiden  (1900). 
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JTTKOHTTEH',  jJSSag^JSSn,  Fkanz  Wilhelm 

(1809-64).  A  Gierman  physician  and  naturalist, 
bom  at  Mansfeld.  Ue  studied  medicine,  botany, 
and  geology  at  Halle  and  Berlin;  commenced 
his  professional  career  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Prus- 
sian Army;  afterwards  joined  the  French  forces 
in  Algeria,  and  finally  settled  in  Java.  In  the 
latter  country  he  made  valuable  researches  into 
the  geological,  geographical,  and  botanical  re- 
sources of  the  land,  and  his  published  works  on 
the  subject  are  highly  prized.  He  visited  Europe 
in  1849,  but  returned  to  Batavia,  where  he  died. 
His  principal  works  include:  Java,  seine  Oestalt, 
Pflamendecke  und  innere  Bauart  (1852-64)  ;  Die 
Battalander  in  Sumatra  (1847).  A  description 
of  his  collection  of  fossil  plants,  Planta  Jung- 
huhnianCB  (1851  et  seq.),  was  undertaken  by 
several  naturalists. 

TUNQiLE  (Hindi  jingal,  from  Skt.  jingala, 
desert).  A  term  employed  to  designate  those 
often  almost  impassable  tnickets  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  reeds  which  aboimd  generally  upon  swampy 
land  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  unnealthy  tract  called  Terai  or 
Tarayani,  along  the  southern  base  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  in  the  Sunderbunds  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  The  jungle  flora  and  fauna  are  very 
peculiar;  tigers  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  ele- 
phants, boars,  deer,  monkeys,  and  other  quad- 
rupeds, with  gigantic  snakes,  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  Uiese  thickets.  The  moisture  and 
beat  carry  a  tropical  vegetation  beyond  its  usual 
limits  northward  to  the  lower  valleys  of  the 
Himalaya. 

JTHTOLE  BOOK,  The.  Stories  for  children, 
by  Rudyard  Kipling,  published  in  Baint  Nicholas, 
and  collected  in  two  volumes  in  1894  ^nd  1895. 
It  tells  the  adventures  of  a  wild  boy,  Mowgli,  in 
the  jungles  of  India,  who  shared  the  life  of  the 
animals,  and  it  shows  a  marvelous  comprehen- 
sion of  the  forest  and  of  beasts. 

JXnStOLE  CAT,  or  CHATJS.  A  well-known 
wild  cat  {Felis  or  Chaus  chaus)  of  India,  met 
with  in  all  forested  parts  from  Ceylon  to  an 
elevation  of  8000  feet  on  the  Himalayas.  It  is 
about  26  inches  long,  and  has  a  tail  9  or  10 
inches  long.  In  color  it  is  yellowish-gray,  more 
or  less  dark  and  unspotted,  and  becoming  red- 
dish on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  abdomen ;  a  dark 
stripe  runs  from  the  eyes  to  the  muzzle,  and  there 
are  obscure  bars  on  the  limbs  and  tail ;  the  ears 
are  reddish-black  outside,  white  inside,  and 
slightly  tufted.  A  whitish-brown  spotted  cat 
(Felis  omata)  of  the  same  region  is  sometimes 
called  the  'ornate  jungle  cat.'  Both  species  in- 
terbreed with  domestic  cats.  See  Cat;  and  Plate 
of  Wild  Cats. 

JXTNOLE  FEVEB.  Pernicious  malarial  fever 
of  the  East  Indian  jungles.  It  was  probably  first 
named  and  described  by  English  colonists  in 
India,  who  fell  victims  to  it.  Jungle  fever  is  a 
tropical  malaria  due  to  infection  with  the  testivo- 
autumnal  parasite.  Travelers  or  new  residents 
are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  it  than  natives. 
Its  symptoms  are  grave  prostration,  impaired 
memory,  somnolence,  severe  headache,  disturbed 
vision,  stupor,  and  delirium,  with  a  fever  of 
intermittent  type.  Fatal  collapse  may  occur  in 
three  days,  the  fever  ceasing  in  a  few  hours,  or  a 
second  and  third  attack  may  follow.  Quinine  is 
the  most  successful  drug  in  the  treatment  of 
jungle  fever.     See  Malabia. 


SMSOLE  FOWIi.  A  typical  gallinaceous 
bird  of  the  East  Indian  genus  Gallus,  regarded 
as  the  source  of  our  domestic  fowls.  Four  spe- 
cies are  known — one  (Oallus  variua)  in  Java  and 
the  islands  eastward;  another  {QiUlua  Stanleyi) 
in  Ceylon;  a  third,  the  'gray' ( OalJiM  Sonnerati)  ; 
and  fourth,  the  red  jungle  fowl  {Oallus  Bankiva, 
or  femi^neua)  of  Northern  India  and  eastward 
to  Cochm-China  and  the  Philippines,  which  is 
the  one  usually  referred  to.  This  species  strongly 
resembles  in  plumage  the  modem  black-breasted 
game  fowl,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  variety  found  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  fowls  were  first  domesti- 
cated. From  that  country,  it  is  believed,  they 
were  taken  to  China  and  domesticated,  thereby 
forming  the  original  barnyard  poultry.  These 
wild  game  fowls  live  in  the  forests,  not  gre- 
gariously, but  in  pairs  or  small  parties,  but  often 
come  out  to  feed  in  cultivated  fields,  and  show 
themselves  strong  fliers  and  fast  runners.  They 
cat  almost  everything,  and  their  flesh  is  excellent. 
According  to  Stejneger,  the  cocks  crow  and  the 
hens  cackle  and  cluck  in  much  the  manner  of 
domestic  fowls. 

JXnrOLE  OHAU,  or  Ox.  A  variety  of  the 
gayal  (q.v.),  inhabiting  Sylhet  and  other  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  northeast  of  India. 

JUXOLE  SHEEP.  A  sportsman's  name  for 
the  goat-like  animal  of  the  Himalayan  region 
{Hemitragus  hylooriut) .  It  is  called  'warri-atu' 
by  the  Tamils,  and  'Nilgiri  ibex'  by  English 
sportsmen. 

STnUQULAJSTN,  yZRAig'mAn,  Jozef  Jakob 
(1773-1847).  A  Czech  philologist,  bom  at  Hud- 
litz,  Bohemia.  He  studied  philosophy  and  law 
in  Prague,  taught  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Leit- 
meritz  from  1799  to  1816,  and  thereafter  at  the 
AltstAdter  Gymnasium  in  Prague,  of  which  he 
was  rector  from  1835  until  184S,  when  he  retired. 
He  contributed  greatly  to  the  revival  of  the 
Czech  national  sentiment,  and  especially  to 
the  intellectual  reawakening  of  his  people  after 
a  protracted  period  of  inactivity.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  the  capabilities  of  the  Czech 
tongue,  he  first  undertook  the  translation  of 
some  masterpieces  of  foreign  literatures,  the  most 
notable  of  which  was  that  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  begun  in  1800  and  published  in  1811.  This 
was  followed  by  Chateaubriand's  Atala  (1805), 
and  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  With 
Johann  Presl  he  founded  in  1821  the  Krok,  the 
first  scientific  periodical  in  the  Czech  language. 
His  next  important  work  was  a  History  of  the 
Czech  Literature  and  Language  (1825),  but  the 
crowning  efTort  of  his  life  was  the  Slomik  ( 1835- 
39),  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  Czech  lan- 
guage, for  which  he  had  collected  the  material 
for  more  than  thirty  years. 

JTTK(J-STII,IiINa,  yoong  stilling,  Johann 
Heinbich  (1740-1817).  A  (Jerman  author,  bora 
at  Grund  in  Westphalia.  His  original  name  was 
Jung.  He  was  a  charcoal-bumer,  was  then  ap- 
prenticed to  a  tailor,  and  in  1770  went  to 
Strassburg  to  study  medicine.  He  practiced  at 
Elberfeld  till  1778,  and  achieved  renown  by  his 
operations  for  the  removal  of  cataract;  then 
taught  at  Kaiserslautern,  Heidelberg,  and  Mar- 
burg: but  soon  returned  to  Karlsruhe,  where  he 
was  pensioned  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  and 
made  Privy  Councilor.  His  most  important  work 
is  the  mystic  autobiography,  Beinrich  Stillingt 
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Leben  (1806),  in  the  publication  of  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Goethe,  whom  he  bad  learned  to 
know  at  Strassbui'g,  and  who  characterizes  his 
friend  in  the  second  volume  of  Au«  meinem  Leben. 
The  autobiography  waa  completed  by  Heinrich 
Stillinga  Alter  (1817).  His  other  works  are  the 
novels:  Oeschichte  des  Herrn  von  Uorgenthau 
(1779);  Oeschichte  Florentina  von  Fahlendom 
(1781-83) ;  and  Eraahlungen  (1814-15)  ;  and  on 
purely  mystical  subjects:  Theobald  (1784-85;  in 
English,  1846) ;  Theorie  der  Oeisterkunde  (1808; 
in  English,  1834)  ;  and  Scenen  aua  dem  Oeisier- 
reiche  (1797-1801).  His  collected  works  were 
published  at  Stuttgart  (1835-39).  Consult 
Petersen,  Jung-Stilling  (Copenhagen,  1890). 

JTJ'NIAT'A.  A  river  of  Pennsylvania, 
formed  by  the  Franktown  Branch  and  the  Little 
Juniata,  which  rise  in  Uie  Alleghaniea  and  unite 
at  Petersburg  in  the  south  central  part  of  the 
State  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  D  3).  Its  general 
direction  is  easterly  with  many  windings,  and 
after  a  course  of  150  miles  it  enters  the  Sus- 
quehanna at  Duncannon,  14  miles  above  Harris- 
burg.  It  breaks  through  several  parallel  moun- 
tain ridges  and  is  marked  through  nearly  its 
whole  course  by  grand  and  picturesque  scenery. 
It  is  not  navigable,  but  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Etailroad  follow  its  wind- 
ings from  its  source  to  its  mouth. 

JUNIATA  COLLEGE.  A  coeducational  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  at  Huntingdon,  Pa., 
founded  by  the  German  Baptist  Brethren,  in 
1876.  It  has  a  preparatory  department,  a  school 
of  arts,  and  Bible  and  music,  commercial,  and 
normal  English  courses,  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  English,  and  Sacred  Litera- 
ture. The  institution  places  emphasis  on  the 
religious  side  of  education,  and  exercises  a  close 
supervision  over  its  students.  The  college  had, 
in  1902,  333  students  and  21  instructors.  The 
endowment  in  1902  was  $37,750,  and  the  college 
property  was  valued  at  $150,000.  The  library 
contained  20,900  bound  volumes  and  4000  pam- 
phlets. 

jmnLTUS.  A  bishop  of  Africa,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  sixth  century.  He  was  the  author  of 
Inatituta  Regularia  DivincB  Legia  (c.650),  one 
of  the  earliest  introductions  to  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. Junilius  himself  claimed  no  originality, 
but  in  the  introduction  to  the  work  stated  that 
he  was  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  its  con- 
tents to  a  certain  Paulus  of  Persia,  supposed 
to  have  been  Paulus  of  Bassora,  who  afterwards 
became  Metropolitan  of  Nisibis.  In  this  work, 
which  is  generally  called  De  Partibua  Divina 
Legia,  Jimilius  does  not  enumerate  the  Chroni- 
cles, Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Job,  Judith,  Esther,  or  the 
Maccabees  among  canonical  books.  Consult  the 
edition  by  Kilm  (Freiburg,  1880)  ;  Beeker's  Das 
Syatem  dea  Kirchenvatera  Juniliua  (Lttbeck, 
1787 )  ;  and  Kilm's  Theodor  von  Uopaueatia  und 
Juniliua  Africanua   (Freiburg,  1880). 

JTmnr,  HSS-nSn'.  An  inland  department  of 
Peru,  bounded  by  the  Department  of  Huanuco 
on  the  north,  Cuzco  on  the  east,  Ayacucho  and 
Huancavclica  on  the  south,  and  Lima  on  the  west 
(Map:  Peru,  B  0).  Area,  23.347  square  miles. 
One  of  the  Andes  ranges  traverses  the  depart- 
ment through  the  centre,  and  divides  it  into  two 
parts,  the  western  being  elevated ;  the  eastern 
lower  and  thickly  wooded,  known  as  the  hot 
Montafia.     Agriculture  is  in  n  backward  state. 


and  the  rich  deposits  of  silver  which  are  found  in 
the  Cerro  de  Pasco  are  utterly  neglected.  A 
railroad  connects  the  southern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince with  Lima  on  the  coast,  and  several  exten- 
sions of  this  line  have  been  projected,  which  will 
open  communication  with  the  eastern  and  north- 
cm  departments.  The  population  was  officially 
estimated,  in  1896,  at  394,393.  Capital,  Cerro 
de  Pasco  (q.v.). 

JTTNIir,  or  CHINCHATCOCHA.  A  lake  in 
the  Department  of  Junin,  Peru,  situated  at  an 
altitude  of  13,000  feet.  It  is  about  37  miles  long 
and  7  miles  wide,  and  is  drained  by  the  Mantaro 
River.  There  are  several  towns  on  its  shores, 
and  small  steamboats  ply  on  it. 

JTTKIFES  (older  forms  gynypre,  jeneper, 
from  OF.  geneivre,  genoivre,  It.  ginepro,  giuni- 
pero,  from  Lat.  juniperua,  junipirua,  probably  for 
junonipirua,  Juno's  pear,  from  Juno,  Juno  + 
pirus,  pear ;  also  explained  as  being  from  juvenia, 
young,  and  pirua,  pear;  hardly  connected  with 
parere,  to  produce ),</unipert4S.  A  genus  of  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Conifene,  hav- 
ing unisexual  flowers,  the  male  and  female 
generally  (m  separate  plants,  and  the  fruit  a  kind 
of  fleshy  berry  containing  one  to  three  small 
nuts.  The  species  are  all  evergreen,  and  have 
small,  narrow,  rigid,  and  scale-like  leaves  oppo- 
site in  whorls  of  three  or  four,  or  imbricated  in 
four  rows,  both  forms  sometimes  occurring  to- 
gether. They  are  natives  chiefly  of  northern  tem- 
perate and  cold  regions.  The  common  juniper 
(Juniperua  communis) ,  common  to  northern  high 
latitudes,  rarely  exceeds  a  height  of  30  feet,  and 
in  general   is  only  a  shrub  from  2  to '  6  feet 


high.  The  abundant,  round,  bluish-black  currant- 
like fruit  takes  two  years  to  ripen.  On  the  shell 
of  the  nuts  are  three  glands,  which  abound,  es- 
pecially before  ripening,  in  an  essential  oil — oil 
of  juniper — present  also  particularly  in  the 
young  wood.  The  wood  is  yellowish-red,  brownish 
in  the  heart,  hard,  and  fragrant.  When  of  suffi- 
cient size  it  is  much  valued  for  turning  and 
veneering.  The  dry  twigs,  roots,  and  berries  are 
used  for  fumigation.  The  berries,  which  have 
a  strong  and  peculiar  flavor,  are  much  used  for 
flavoring  gin.  which  derives  its  name  from  them. 
They  also  enter  into  several  medical  preparations, 
being  stimulant,   sudorific,   and   diuretic.     The 
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bark  of  juniper  may  be  made  into  ropes,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the 
roots  are  woven  into  coarse  basliets.  Oil  of 
juniper,  on  which  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
plant  depends,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.839. 
It  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  unripe  fruit  or 
the  twigs  with  water.  Six  drops  are  a  dose. 
Spanish  juniper  {Juniperua  Oxycedriis)  grows  in 
arid  situations  in  the  countries  around  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  From  its  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  and  its  wood  is  procured  an 
essential  oil  of  disagreeable  odor,  called  huile  de 
cade,  which  is  used  in  veterinary  practice,  par- 
ticularly as  a  cure  for  scab  in  sheep.  Virginian 
juniper  (Juniperus  Virginiana) ,  the  red  cedar  of 
North  America,  is  an  evergreen  tree,  often  50  to 
100  feet  high,  of  conical  form,  with  horizontal 
branches  and  very  small  leaves.  Its  range  is 
from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
sandy  or  rocky  places.  It  is  often  planted  in 
pleasure  gardens  in  Europe.  The  berries  are 
small  and  bright  blue.  The  heart-wood  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful red  color,  and  is  valued  by  turners,  coopers, 
etc.,  and  is  extensively  used  for  making  lead 
pencils.  The  wood  is  very  resistant  to  decay,  and 
on  this  account  is  in  demand  for  fence-posts. 
There  are  often  foimd  on  the  branches  fungous 
excrescences  called  cedar-apples,  which  are  one 
stage  in  the  life  history  of  the  fungus  causing 
apple-rust.  (See  Apple,  paragraph  Diseases.) 
The  Bermuda  cedar  (Juniperus  Bermudiana),  a 
native  of  the  Bermudas,  is  a  small  tree,  with  very 
fragrant,  reddish-brown  wood,  which  is  used  for 
furniture,  pencil-making,  etc.,  and  also  for  lin- 
ing  cabinets,  its  flavor  preventing  the  attacks  of 
moths  and  other  insects.  The  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains produce  sereral  species  of  juniper,  trees  of 
considerable  size,  beautiful  appearance,  and  valu- 
able wood.  The  Swedish  juniper  of  our  shrub- 
beries is  merely  a  variety  of  the  common  juniper. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  species  of  Juniperus 
of  similar  habit  and  use  throughout  the  world; 
also  many  dwarf  species  that  are  procumbent  or 
trailing.  Among  the  larger  tree  forms  are  Juni- 
perus Chinensis,  Juniperus  excelsa,  and  Juniperus 
recurva  of  Asia,  Juniperus  procera  of  Abyssinia, 
and  Juniperus  Califomica,  Juniperus  oocidentalis, 
and  Juniperus  Mexicana  of  the  Western  United 
States  and  Mexico.  There  are  also  numerous 
horticultural  varieties  in  cultivation. 

JXXIT^EBO,  H5?5-ne'pft-r6,  Miguel  Josfi 
Sebba  (1713-84).  A  Franciscan  missionary  to 
the  Indians  of  California.  He  was  bom  on  the 
island  of  Majorca  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
when  he  became  a  priest  (1730),  he  exchanged 
his  baptismal  name,  Miguel  Jos6  Serra,  for  the 
clerical  one,  Juntpero.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six 
he  sailed  as  a  missionary  to  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  America,  and  from  1750  until  1769  he 
ministered  to  nomadic  tribes  of  aborigines  in 
Mexico.  Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Lower  California,  Father  Junfpero  was  ordered 
to  take  up  their  relinquished  work,  and  while 
he  was  president  of  the  California  missions  there 
were  founded  the  missions  of  San  Diego  (1709), 
San  Carlos  (1770),  San  Antonio  (1771),  San 
Gabriel  (1771),  San  Luis  Obispo  (1772),  San 
Francisco  (1770).  San  Juan  Capistrano  (1770), 
Santa  Clara  (1777),  and  San  Buenaventura 
( 1782) .  He  made  many  long  and  toilsome  wilder- 
ness journeys  to  other  stations,  but  his  particular 
charge  was  the  San  Carlos  Mission  at  Mon- 
terey, and  he  had  under  him  sixteen  missionaries 


of  the  Order  of  Saint  Francis,  who  by  1780  had 
converted  more  than  three  thousand  Indians,  in- 
structed them  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  give  up  their  wanderings  to  form 
agricultural  colonies  around  the  different  mis- 
sions. These  in  turn  required  military  stations 
or  presidios  for  their  protection,  and  thus  the 
settlement  of  California  was  begun.  Father  Junt- 
pero was  buried  in  his  own  church  at  Monterey, 
now  in  ruins,  and  Father  Palon,  his  assistant 
and  successor,  one  of  the  three  enthusiasts  who 
came  out  with  him  to  America,  left  behind  an 
interesting  memoir,  called  Vida  da  Juntpero. 

JTTNIUS,  yi55'n*-MS,  Fbanciscus,  the  younger 
(1589-1677).  A  German  philologist  and  an- 
tiquary. He  was  bom  at  Heidelberg,  the  son  of 
Franciscus  Junius,  the  theologian.  The  family 
having  removed  to  Leyden  in  1592,  he  studied 
there  under  his  brother-in-law,  the  celebrated 
philologist  Gerhard  V'ossius.  In  1020  he  visited 
France,  and  in  1621  went  to  England,  where  he 
was  appointed  librarian  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  held  that  office  for  thirty  years,  during  which 
time  he  studied  the  Teutonic  languages.  His 
greatest  work  was  his  Olossarium  Gothicutn 
(1664-65),  in  five  languages,  the  English  portion 
of  which  has  been  issued  separately  as  Etymolo- 
gicum.  Anglicanum.  He  also  wrote  De  Pictura 
Veterum  (1637),  with  an  English  translation  by 
himself,  and  published  an  edition  of  the  Gothic 
Gospels  of  Ulfilas  (1065),  with  a  commentary. 
He  left  his  valuable  manuscripts  to  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford. 

JU'ITIUS,  Lettexs  of.  a  famous  series  of 
seventy  letters  signed  'Junius,'  which  appeared 
in  a  Ix>ndon  newspaper,  the  Public  Advertiser, 
between  January  21,  1769,  and  January  21,  1772, 
The  signature  'Junius'  had  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  November  21,  1768,  when  Grafton 
and  Camden  were  assailed  for  their  behavior 
toward  Wilkes.  Revised  by  the  author,  the 
Letters  were  reprinted  March  3,  1772,  by  Heniy 
8.  Woodfall,  editor  and  printer  of  the  Adver- 
User.  In  1812  appeared  a  new  edition,  contain- 
ing 113  additional  letters  variously  signed,  which 
were  attributed  to  the  author  of  Junius.  The 
first  letter  in  the  first  collected  edition,  which 
treats  of  the  "State  of  the  Nation,"  strikes  the 
key-note  of  the  subsequent  correspondence.  In 
it  the  author  singles  out  several  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Ministry,  and  boldly  denounces  their 
inefficiency.  No  sooner  did  the  first  letter  ap- 
pear than  the  Court  party  took  the  alarm.  An 
invisible  and  dreaded  censor  was  evidently  mov- 
ing among  them — one  who  seemed  cognizant  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  both  Houses,  who  not  only 
knew  intimately  the  public  career  of  Ministers, 
but  was  fully  informed  regarding  the  follies  and 
the  crimes  of  their  private  character.  Sir  W. 
Draper,  who  entered  into  controversy  with  this 
unknown  adversary,  was  in  the  end  overmastered. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Mansfield,  and,  chief 
of  all,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  writhed  beneath  his 
lash.  The  greatest  sensation  was  created  by  the 
"Address  to  the  King"  (December  19,  1769),  in 
which  King  George  was  reminded  of  the  fate  of 
Charles  I.  Woodfall,  as  printer  and  publisher, 
was  prosecuted,  but  acquitted  on  a  technicality. 
The  style  of  these  letters,  though  somewhat  stiff 
and  formal,  is  remarkable  for  closeness  of  argu- 
ment, felicity  of  illustration  and  illusion,  and 
brilliant  epigram.  Whoever  Junius  was.  he  had 
made  too  many  enemies  to  be  safe  in  acknowledg- 
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ing  himself.  The  letters  were  ascribed  in  turn  to 
Burke,  Lord  Shelbume,  Colonel  BarrS,  Lord 
George  Sackville,  Wilkes,  Home  Tooke,  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton,  and  several  others ;  but  the  general  opinion 
now  is  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  (q.v.)  was  the 
author.  The  handwriting  of  Junius  seems  to  be 
the  handwriting  of  Francis  slightly  disguised, 
though  experts  are  not  in  full  agreement  on  this 
point.  Junius,  as  is  evident  from  his  letters, 
knew  the  forms  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office, 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  business  of 
the  War  Office,  attended  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1770,  and  took  notes  of  speeches,  especially  of 
those  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham;  denounced  the 
promotion  of  Anthony  Chamier  in  the  War 
Office  as  unjust  to  Mr.  Francis,  and  was  bound 
bv  some  strong  tie  to  the  first  Lord  Holland.  All 
these  circumstances  in  the  position  of  Junius 
correspond  with  the  history  of  Francis.  This  and 
similar  evidence,  however,  is  wholly  circumstan- 
tial. That  Francis  wrote  the  Letters  of  Junius 
has  never  been  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
Consult  the  Letters,  edited  by  Wade,  Bohn'a 
Library  (Txmdon,  1854)  ;  Chabot  and  Twisleton, 
The  Handwriting  of  Junius  (ib.,  1870)  ;  Francis, 
Junius  Revealed  (ib.,  1894). 

JXTHK  (Malay  ajong,  jong.  Chin,  chu^an, 
ehu'en,  isw'an.  Cantonese  jonk,  ship).  A  Chi- 
nese vessel,  often  of  several  hundred  tons.  The 
old  type  junks  have  but  one  large  mast  with  or 
without  one  or  more  smaller  ones.  Many  mod- 
em junks  (and  perhaps  some  old  ones  were  also 
so  fitted)  have  two  masts  of  about  equal  size. 
The  hull  appears  ungainly,  the  stem  being  high 
and  the  bow  low,  and  the  lines  rather  full  above 
water ;  but  the  under-water  body  is  often  foimd  to 
be  very  finely  modeled,  and  the  woodwork  of  the 
hull  strongly  and  beautifully  put  together.  The 
sails  are  made  of  coarse  cloth  or  matting  and 
bent  to  a  yard,  which  is  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the 
mast;  their  height  would  render  it  difficult  to 
make  them  set  flat  with  ropes  only,  so  that  they 
are  stiffened  by  small  bamboo  poles  placed  in  a 
nearly  horizontal  direction.  Most  large  junka 
are  good  sea  boats,  riding  out  severe  typhoons  in 
safety. 

JUNKEB,  yTOplcgr,  Wit-helm  (1842-02).  A 
Russian  explorer  in  Africa.  He  was  bom  at 
Moscow,  of  German  parents,  and  studied  first 
at  Saint  Petersburg,  then  at  Gi5ttingen,  Berlin, 
and  Prague.  In  1S69  he  visited  Iceland,  and  first 
went  to  Africa  in  1873.  Having  made  short  ex- 
cursions to  Tunis  (1874)  and  Lower  Egypt 
(187.')),  he  went,  in  1876.  from  Suakin  to  Khar- 
tum, sailed  up  the  Blue  Nile,  and  made  exten- 
sive trips  in  a  western  direction,  returning  to 
Europe  in  1878.  Toward  the  end  of  1879  he  set 
out  on  a  new  expedition  into  the  territories  of 
the  Niam  Niam  and  Mangbattu  to  explore  the 
basins  of  the  Welle  and  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
When  he  was  about  to  return  in  December,  188-3, 
after  having  obtained  satisfactory  results,  his 
way  down  the  Nile  was  cut  off  by  the  uprising  of 
the  Mahdi,  and  he  was  oblijred  to  seek  refuge 
with  Emin  Pasha  at  Lado.  He  did  not  succe«i 
until  1886  in  reaching  Zanzibar,  whence  by  way 
of  Cairo  he  returned  to  Germany  and  there  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  travels  in  Petermann's 
Mitteilungen  (1888-89).  and  afterwards  collect- 
ivelv  under  the  title  Reisen  in  Afrika,  1875-86 
(Vienna,  1889-91). 


JUN'KIN,  Geoboe  (1790-1868).  An  Ameri- 
can clergyman  and  educator.  He  was  born  near 
Carlisle,  Pa.;  gpraduated  at  Jefferson  CoU^^  in 
1813,  and  was  pastor  in  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  in  central  Pennsylvania,  and  after  1822 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1832  he  left  the 
Germantown  Manual  Labor  Academy,  of  which 
he  had  been  head,  founded  Lafayette  College,  and 
served  as  first  president  of  that  institution  from 
1832  to  1841.  After  three  years  as  president  of 
Miami,  he  returned  to  Lafayette,  and  in  1848 
became  president  of  Washington  College  (now 
Washington  and  Lee).  Although  an  able  de- 
fender of  slavery,  Junkin  was  strongly  Union  in 
his  sentiments,  and  resigned  in  1801.  He  was 
a  leader  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterians.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  able  administration  of  Lafay- 
ette College  (q.v.),  where  he  spent  much  of  his 
own  fortune  and  his  wife's  to  pay  current  ex- 
penses. One  of  his  daughters  married  Gen. 
'Stonewall'  Jackson.  He  wrote  Political  Falla- 
cies (New  York,  1863)  and  several  religious 
works.  Consult  the  biography  by  D.  X.  Junkin 
(Philadelphia,  1871). 

JUNK'SEYLON'.  An  island  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.     See  Salano. 

JU'NO  AND  HE1LA.  The  Roman  and  Greek 
names  of  the  queen  of  heaven  and  wife  of  the 
supreme  divinity.  Though  alike  in  many  re- 
spects, the  two  conceptions  can  best  be  treated 
separately. 

Heba  is,  in  all  particulars,  a  thoroughly  Hel- 
lenic conception,  and  the  theory  of  Semitic  origin 
may  be  dismissed  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases ; 
there  is,  however,  no  general  agreement  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  name  or  the  original  nature 
of  the  goddess.  While  some  authorities  seer  in  her 
an  earth -goddess,  or  even  the  special  earth-god- 
dess of  Argos,  and  in  her  union  with  Zeus  a  pic- 
ture of  the  union  of  earth  and  heaven,  others, 
especially  Roscher,  regard  her  as  a  moon-goddeos, 
and  thus  especially  a  goddess  of  women,  and 
from  this  relation  developing  into  the  wife  of 
Zeus  and  guardian  of  married  life.  This  latter 
school  derives  the  name  from  a  root  sarv  or  harv, 
to  protect,  cf.  Latin  servare,  so  that  the  original 
form  would  be  "Ep/ro.  Whatever  the  original 
nature  of  Hera  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  position  she  occupies  in  the  Greek  religion. 
She  is  the  consort  of  Zeus,  and  their  union,  the 
'Sacred  Marriage'  {Upis  yi/ws),  is  the  proto- 
type of  human  wedlock.  "This  marriage  is  the 
centre  of  Hera's  worship  in  all  places.  As  the 
guardian  of  marriage  she  also  assumes  guardian- 
ship over  other  phases  of  female  life,  and  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  often  as  a  goddess  of  child- 
birth, e.g.  at  the  births  of  Hercules  and  Eurys- 
theus,  though  this  function  was  usually  at- 
tributed to  Eileithyia.  The  cow  was  one  of  her 
sacred  animals,  and  in  later  times  the  peacock 
was  regarded  as  her  favorite  bird.  The  cult  of 
Hera  was  universal  throughout  the  Greek  world, 
but  was  especially  prominent  at  a  few  places. 
Argos  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous 
centres  of  her  worship.  Tho  sanctuary  was 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  city  on  a  spur  of  the 
ridge  bounding  the  Argive  plain,  and  nearer 
Mycenop  than  .\rgoe.  Tlie  old  temple  was  burnt 
in  B.C.  423.  and  a  building  at  once  erected,  which 
contained  a  gold  and  ivory  statue  by  Polycleitus. 
The  priestesses  of  the  temple  were  matrons,  and 
were  held  in  high  honor,  as  it  was  by  the  years 
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of  the  priestess  that  the  Argives  dated  events. 
The  sanctuary  was  excavated  by  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  in  1892 
and  the  following  years.  (See  Waldstein,  The 
Argive  Herceum,  New  York,  1902.)  The  rites  of 
Uera  at  this  place  included  an  important  festival 
which  seems  to  have  represented  the  mystic  mar- 
riage, as  did  her  festivals  at  other  temples.  Next 
to  that  of  Argos  was  the  famous  temple  on  the 
island  of  Samos,  of  which  one  column  is  still 
standing.  Here  was  a  tradition  of  the  birth  of 
the  goddess,  under  a  sacred  willow,  and  another 
annual  marriage  festival.  The  best  defined  cult 
of  Hera  as  a  marriage-goddess  was  at  Plattea 
and  on  the  neighboring  summit  of  Mount  Ciths- 
ron,  where  a  great  Kstival  was  celebrated  in 
honor  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  as  it  was  said  that 
Zeus  had  carried  the  maiden  Hera  from  Euboea 
to  a  cave  on  this  mountain.  In  literature  Hera 
appears  not  only  as  the  matron  and  noble  queen 
of  the  gods,  but  also  as  the  jealous,  proud,  and 
somewhat  shrewish  wife,  bitterly  angered  at  her 
husband's  numerous  infidelities,  and  frequently 
persecuting  the  children  of  her  rivals.  These 
stories  of  Olympian  quarrels  do  not  seem  to  have 
influenced  the  cult.  The  most  famous  statue  of 
Hera  was  that  by  Polycleitus  at  Argos,  but  no 
certain  copies  are  known,  and  this  is  also  true  of 
the  representations  by  other  great  artists.  In- 
deed, statues  or  busts  of  Hera  are  comparatively 
rare  in  our  museums.  The  goddess  is  represented 
standing,  fully  draped,  with  the  sceptre,  and  in 
many  cases  with  a  veil.  Of  busts,  the  oldest  is 
the  rude  limestone  head  from  Olympia.  The  most 
celebrated  are  probably  the  Hera  Famese  in 
Naples,  once  believed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  work  of 
Polycleitus,  though  now  recognized  as  belonging 
to  an  earlier  period  and  different  school,  and  the 
beautiful  Hera  Ludovisi,  in  Rome,  a  work  prob- 
ably of  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  though  the  date 
is  still  much  discussed.  In  reliefs,  paintings, 
and  especially  on  vases,  the  type  of  Hera  natu- 
rally varies  much,  but  in  general  preserves  the 
character  of  the  matron  and  queen. 

Juno  (for  lovino)  was  throughout  Italy  the 
consort  of  Jupiter,  and  the  queen  of  heaven.  The 
whole  worship  of  .Juno  shows  the  closest  paral- 
lelism to  that  of  her  husband.  To  her  the 
kalends  (first)  of  each  month  were  sacred,  and 
in  the  earlier  belief  she  also  controlled  the 
thunderbolt.  This  aspect  of  her  cult  is  shown 
in  her  name,  Regina,  but  it  gradually  passed  into 
the  haftkground,  and  Juno  became  the  goddess  of 
wol^n,  especially  of  wives  and  mothers;  her 
great  festival  as  Lucina,  who  helped  in  child- 
birth, was  the  Uatronalia  on  the  first  of  March, 
and  other  prominent  celebrations  in  her  honor 
were  in  the  hands  of  women.  On  the  Capitol 
she  was  not  only  honored  in  the  shrine  of  Jupiter, 
but  also  had  her  own  temple  as  Moneta,  where 
later  the  Roman  mint  was  situated.  In  later 
times  Greek  influence  much  affected  the  Roman 
cult.  Consult  in  addition  to  the  standard  my- 
thologies: Roscher,  Juno  und  Hera  (Leipzig, 
1875)  ;  Overbeck,  Griechische  Eunstmythologie, 
vol.  ii.  (Leipzig,  1873). 

JXnUOT,  zhvi'nft',  Andoche,  Duke  of  Abrantfes 
(1771-1813).  A  marshal  of  France.  He  was 
bom  October  23.  1771.  at  Bussy-le-Orand,  in  the 
Department  of  C6te-d'0r.  entered  the  army  as  a 
volunteer  during  the  early  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  distinguished  himself  in  the  flrst  wars 
of  the  Republic.    Napoleon's  attention  was  flrst 


drawn  to  him  during  the  siege  of  Toulon.  Junot 
accompanied  his  patron  to  Italy  as  aide-de-camp, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Millesimo  (April  13-14, 
1796)  he  distinguished  himself  so  greatly  that  he 
was  chosen  to  carry  the  captured  colors  back  to 
Paris.  He  was  later  wounded  in  the  head  at 
Lomato,  an  injury  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
never  completely  recovered.  In  1798  he  fol- 
lowed Napoleon  to  Egypt,  was  there  created  a 
brigadier-general,  and  particularly  distinguished 
himself  at  Nazareth,  where,  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  cavalry,  he  put  to  flight  an  army  of 
several  thousand  Turks.  Having  been  wounded 
in  a  duel,  Junot  was  left  in  Egypt,  and  on  the 

i'oumey  back  to  France  was  captured  by  the 
English.  He  returned  to  Paris,  however,  in  1800, 
and  was  made  a  general  of  division  and  com- 
mandant of  Paris.  The  latter  post  was  not  filled 
by  Junot  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  After  he  had 
served  at  Arras  for  a  short  time  he  was  sent,  in 
1804,  as  French  Ambassador  to  Portugal.  He 
left  Lisbon  without  permission,  in  1805,  and 
joined  Napoleon  in  Germany,  distinguishing  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  For  a  short  time 
in  1806  Jimot  was  again  commandant  of  Paris, 
but  again  showed  himself  prodigal  and  extrava- 
gant, and  finally,  in  1807,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  army  destined  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Portugal.  His  army,  after  undergoing 
dreadful  privations,  reached  Lisbon  December  1st, 
and  Junot  made  himself  master  of  all  the  strong 
places  in  the  Kingdom.  For  his  brilliant  con- 
duct at  this  time  he  was  created  Duke  of 
Abrantes  and  appointed  Gfovernor  of  Portugal; 
but  being  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Vimeiro 
(August  21,  1808),  he  concluded  a  convention  at 
Cintra  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the 
French,  returned  to  France,  and  subsequently 
fought  in  the  Petiinsula  and  in  Russia.  In  1812 
he  was  stigmatized  by  Napoleon  as  deficient 
in  energy,  and  sent  to  govern  Illyria.  At  this 
time,  however,  it  became  clear  that  his  mind 
was  deranged,  and  he  was  brought  back  to  France 
and  was  taken  to  his  father's  house  at  Montbard, 
near  Dijon,  but  two  hours  after  his  arrival  he 
precipitated  himself  from  a  window  and  frac- 
tured his  thigh-bone.  Amputation  was  per- 
formed, but  Junot  frantically  tore  off  the  band- 
ages, and  died  a  week  later,  July  29,  1813. 

JTTKOT,  Laube,  Duchess  of  Abrantfes  (Lau- 
rette  de  Saint^Martin-Permon)  (1784-1838).  A 
French  writer,  the  wife  of  General  Junot,  to 
whom  she  was  married  in  1799.  She  was  a  social 
leader  nt  the  Court  of  Napoleon  I.,  her  salon 
being  frequented  by  the  most  prominent  person- 
ages in  political  and  social  life  in  Paris.  Her 
boundless  extravagance  brought  about  complete 
financial  ruin.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  1813,  she  devoted  herself  to  historical  writing, 
and  published  Mimoires,  ou  Souvenirs  historiques 
sur  NapoUon,  la  r&voluiion,  le  directoire,  le  oon- 
suM,  I'empire,  et  la  restauration  (18  vols.,  1831- 
35),  which,  with  all  their  diffuseness,  bear  wit- 
ness to  her  keen  observation  and  sound  judgment. 
Despite  the  popular  sensation  produced  by  these 
and  several  other  reminiscent  works,  she  sank 
into  misfortune  and  died  in  a  charitable  institu- 
tion in  Paris. 

JTrN'TA,  Sp.  pron.  HTOn'tft  (Sp.,  association). 
The' name  given  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish-.'Vmeri- 
can  countries  to  a  body  of  persons  combined  for 
any  political  or  civil  object.  The  term  was  for- 
merly applied  more  exclusively  to  assemblies  of 
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representatives  of  the  people  meeting  without 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  but  has  been  extended 
to  those  of  the  most  strictly  legal  character. 

JTTNTO.  The  name  used  of  a  small  coterie  of 
eminent  Whig  politicians  who,  iinder  the  leader- 
ship of  Russell,  Somers,  Montague,  and  Wharton, 
exerted  great  influence  on  British  affairs  during 
the  time  of  William  III. 

JUT  ATI  {jTSS'piL-W)  FAI.H  (South  Ameri- 
can Indian),  Rapkia  vinifera.  A  palm  which 
grows  on  rich  alluvial,  tide-flooded  lands  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  stem  is  seldom 
more  than  6  or  8  feet  high ;  but  the  leaves,  which 
are  pinnate  with  leafleU  about  4  feet  long,  are 
often  60  to  60  feet  long,  rise  vertically  from  the 
summit  of  the  stem,  t^nd  out  on  every  side  in 
graceful  curves,  forming  a  magnificent  plume, 
and  are  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. The  leafstalks,  which  are  often  12  or  16 
feet  long  below  the  first  leaflets,  and  4  or  6  inches 
in  diameter,  are  perfectly  straight  and  cylindri- 
cal. When  dried,  the  tnin,  hard,  glossy  outer 
covering  is  used  for  laths  and  window-blinds. 
The  interior  part  is  soft  enough  to  be  used  in- 
stead of  cork.  One  of  its  forms  is  the  wine  palm 
of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  This  is  a  tree  of 
moderate  height  with  leaves  6  to  8  feet  in  length. 
From  the  trunk  of  this  tree  an  intoxicating  bev- 
erage is  derived.  According  to  report  it  forms 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  vegetation  in 
the  region  in  which  it  grows.  Its  leaves  are 
made  into  hats,  cloth,  and  cordage ;  its  leafstalks 
are  used  in  building  houses,  fences,  etc.,  and 
from  the  crown  of  young  leaves  palm  wine  is 
obtained.  From  this  species  and  from  Raphia 
ruflia  or  Baphia  pedunculata  is  obtained  an  im- 
portant very  strong  fibre  called  raffia,  which  is 
largely  used  in  the  United  States  in  nurseries 
and  sreenhouses  for  tying  up  plants.  The  fibre 
has  been  successfully  woven  into  artistic  mat- 
tings for  decorative  uses,  as  well  as  cloth,  which 
is  the  almost  universal  clothing  of  the  natives. 

JTJPITEIl  (Lat.  Jupiter,  Juppiter,  OLat.  Jou- 
piter,  Gk.  Zn>t  rar^ip,  ZeuB  patSr,  Skt.  Dyius 
pilar,  father  Jove,  from  Lat.  Jovis,  OLat.  Jovos, 
Ok.  ZtrSt,  Zeut,  Zeus,  Skt.  dyHuf,  sky;  connected 
with  AS.  Tav,  Olcel.  Tpr,  OHO.  Zlo,  and  with 
Eng.  Tues-day,  and  ultimately  with  Lat.  delta, 
Olr.  dia,  Lith.  d&vaa,  Skt.  diva,  god;  and  Lat. 
pater,  Gk.  »oTi}p,  pater,  Skt.  pitar,  OHG.  fater, 
Ger.  Vater,  Goth,  fadar,  AS.  f(Bder,  Eng.  father). 
The  chief  god  of  Latin  mythology,  identified  by 
the  Komans  \»ith  the  Greek  Zeus.  The  names  are 
elymologically  the  same,  and  the  equivalents  are 
found  also  among  the  other  Indo-European  na- 
tions, though  among  none  but  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  did  Ihey  designate  the  chief  divinities. 
The  word  dyftus  means  'sky'  ( V<ft-  or  div-,  shine) , 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  divinity 
thus  named  is  considered  the  god  of  the  light 
and  the  heavens,  whence  come  the  fructifying 
showers,  and  also  the  destructive  storms  and 
deadly  lightning.  The  fact  that  the  etymology  of 
the  name  was  early  and  wholly  lost  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  both  Greeks  and  Romans  aided  in 
the  complete  personification  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  later  philosophic  and  specu- 
lative poetry  that  we  find  the  identification  of 
the  supreme  god  with  the  cether  or  pure  upper 
air,  and  even  then  the  context  is  apt  to  point  to 
pantheism. 

Greek.    As  usual,  the  Romans  borrowed  much 


from  the  jQreeks  in  their  later  conception  of 
Jupiter,  and  it  will  be  best  to  treat  first  of 
Zeus  as  he  appears  in  Greek  mythology.  From 
the  beginning  of  our  records  Zeus  appears  ai  the 
supreme  god,  established  as  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, whom  all  the  other  gods  obey,  for  he  is 
stronger  than  all  of  them.  He  wields  the  thunder- 
bolt, which  in  even  the  earliest  art  is  his  almost 
inseparable  attribute.  As  to  the  origin  of  this 
supremacy  nothing  is  known.  It  may  come  from 
the  natural  idea  of  the  god  of  the  sky  and  light, 
or  it  may  be  due  to  the  awe  before  the  power  of 
the  thunderbolt,  which  would  secure  to  ita 
wielder  irresistible  might.  With  Zeus  were  also 
associated  the  eagle,  the  oak  (at  Dodona),  and 
the  wolf  (on  Mount  Lyceus) .  To  Zeus  in  Homer 
also  belongs  the  ^gis  (q.v.),  brandishing  which 
he  causes  confusion  and  terror  to  fall  upon  his 
enemies.  Closely  connected  with  the  idea  of  Zeus 
as  god  of  the  lightning  and  thunder  is  his  func- 
tion as  a  rain-god.  As  the  supreme  god  Zeus  was 
the  protector  of  suppliants  and  the  punisher  of 
perjurers.  Though  Zeus  nowhere  actively  takes 
part  in  battle,  except  against  such  enemies  of  the 
gods  as  the  Titans,  Tjfphon,  or  the  Giants,  he 
was  honored  by  the  erection  after  a  victory  of  a 
trophy  which  was  dedicated  to  him.  He  was 
also  a  prophetic  god,  perhaps  from  the  use  of 
lightning  in  auguries,  revealing  the  future  in 
many  ways,  as  br  birds  and  dreams,  or  at  his 
oracles.  Naturally  in  the  developed  Hellenic 
civilization  other  functions  are  especially  as- 
signed to  Zeus,  and  he  often  appears  as  the  guar- 
dian of  leagues,  or  of  public  assemblies.  Zeus 
was  of  course  worshiped  throughout  Greece,  and 
with  a  wide  variety  of  local  observances,  but 
there  are  a  few  points  where  his  cult  received 
especial  prominence  and  obtained  far  more  than 
a  local  importance.  Dodona  (q.v.)  was  the  seat 
of  a  very  early  worship,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Pelasgian,  where  Zeus  was  associated  with  DiOne 
instead  of  Hera,  and  gave  oracular  responses  to 
those  who  asked  advice,  either  by  the  rustling 
leaves  of  the  oaks,  or  by  casting  lots,  or  by  other 
more  complicated  methods.  The  great  centre  of 
Zeus-worship  in  Greece  was,  of  course,  Olympia 
(q.v.),  where  from  very  early  times  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  cult  of  Hera  and  possibly  of  Zeus 
also,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  the  latter 
was  introduced  from  Thessaly,  where  the  home  of 
Zeus  was  placed  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Olympus.  Here  also  was  an  oracle,  which,  how- 
ever, never  attained  special  eminence.  The  im- 
portant feature  of  this  cult  was  the  celebration, 
every  four  years,  of  the  great  Olympian  games. 
(See  Olympic  Games.)  Primitive  rites  and  even 
human  sacrifices  appear  in  connection  with  the 
worship  of  Zeus  on  Mount  Lycteus  in  Arcadia, 
where  there  was  no  temple  or  image,  but  onlv  two 
eagles  on  pillars  facing  the  east  In  an  inclosure 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  which  it  was  for- 
bidden to  enter.  Here  a  boy  was  sacrificed  by  a 
priest,  who,  after  tasting  of  the  victim,  fled  and 
was  believed  to  be  transformed  for  nine  years 
into  a  wolf.  The  rite  seems  to  have  been  per- 
formed even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
Similar  rites  existed  on  Mount  Ithome  in  Mes- 
senia,  and  at  Halys  in  Phthiotis  and  Orchomenus 
in  Bceotia  in  connection  with  the  cult  of  Zeus 
Laphystius.  There  are  even  traces  of  such  sav- 
age customs  in  the  Zeus  cults  of  Athens,  where 
the  god  seems  to  have  been  worshiped  both  as  a 
beneficent  and  as  a  cruel  deity.  His  great  temple, 
begun  by  Pisistratus  in  honor  of  the  Olympian 
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Zeus,  was  to  the  southeast  of  the  Acropolis,  near 
the  Ilissus.  Passing  from  Greece  proper,  we  find 
in  Crete  a  rery  extensive  worship  of  Zeus  which 
shows  many  traits  pointing  to  early  connection 
with  Asia  Minor,  especially  Caria,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Rhea-Cybelc,  the  great  mother  of  the 
gods.  Here  the  god  was  bom  of  Rhea,  and  here 
concealed  from  his  jealous  father  Cronus  in  a 
cave  (either  the  Dictean  or  Idean)  where  he  was 
suckled  by  the  goat  Amalthea,  while  the  armed 
Curetes  (the  regular  attendants  of  Ehea)  danced 
and  clashed  their  shields  to  drown  his  infant  cries. 
Here,  too,  not  far  from  Cnosus,  was  shown  the 
grave  of  Zeus.  Much  here  recalls  the  worship  of 
Dionysus,  and  obviously  contains  a  chthonic  ele- 
ment. In  general,  the  god  was  honored  on  lofty 
mountains,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  his  nature 
as  a  god  of  the  sky,  and  also  of  lightning,  for  it 
is  around  the  mountain-tops  that  the  storm- 
clouds  gather.  The  stories  of  the  birth  of  Zeus, 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  appear  even 
in  Hesiod,  who  also  tells  of  the  overthrow  of 
Cronus,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  dynasty 
by  Zeus,  who,  after  hard  struggles  with  the  Titans 
and  Giants,  secures  his  supremacy.  In  general, 
the  mj-ths  about  Zeus  are  concerned  chiefly  with 
his  numerous  love  affairs,  either  with  goddesses 
or  with  mortals.  In  some  of  these  we  doubtless 
have  reminiscences  of  the  association  in  worship 
of  different  goddesses  with  the  supreme  god,  be- 
fore the  unification  of  religious  views  had  estab- 
lished Hera  as  his  legitimate  consort.  A  large 
number,  however,  are  due  to  the  desire  to  trace 
the  descent  of  the  heroes  and  noble  families  to  the 
great  god.  ^taytvip,  Zeus-descended,  is  a  com- 
mon Homeric  epithet  of  the  Achaean  princes. 
In  art  Zeus  was  usually  represented  as  bearded 
and  of  majestic  presence.  The  artistic  type  was 
largely  determined  by  the  great  gold  and  ivory 
statue  of  Phidias  in  the  temple  at  Olympia,  of 
which  we  can  form  but  a  slight  notion  from  the 
late  coins  of  Elis,  and  the  description  of  Pausa- 
nias.  A  fine  example  of  the  later  type  is  the  well- 
known  Zeus  Otricoli  in  the  Vatican.  Consult: 
Overbeek,  Oriechische  Kuntsmythologie  und 
Atlas  (Leipzig,  1871  sqq.»  ;  Preller-Robert, 
Griechiache  ifylhologie  (Berlin,  1887)  ;  and  other 
works  cited  under  Greek  Religion. 

Romaic.  Jupiter,  under  various  forms  of  the 
name,  was  worshiped  throughout  all  Italy,  and 
his  position  as  god  of  the  heavens  is  made  even 
plainer  by  the  epithet  Lucetitia,  'bringer  of  light,' 
in  the  hymn  of  the  Salii.  This  aspect  of  the  god 
is  obvious  in  the  earlier  forms  of  his  worship 
at  Rome.  The  Ides,  or  day  of  the  full  moon, 
were  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  in  his  honor  was  cele- 
brated the  festival  connected  with  the  vintage, 
apparently  beenuse  the  wine  was  especially  de- 
pendent on  the  god  of  heaven  for  its  increase. 
The  chief  sanctuary  in  Rome  was  on  the  summit 
of  the  Capitol,  where  the  god  was  worshiped  with 
Juno  and  Minerva,  as  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus, 
and  near  by  was  an  earlier  chapel,  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  by  Romulus  to  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
which  contained  only  a  piece  of  flint  as  a  sacred 
symbol,  probably  of"  the  thunderbolt,  whence  the 
god  was  also  called  .lupiter  Lapis.  The  same  de- 
velopment of  the  all-seeing  and  all-powerful  god 
of  the  heavens  to  be  the  protector  and  guardian 
of  human  rights  and  suppliants  which  occurred  in 
Greece  can  also  be  traced  to  Rome,  where  .Jupiter 
was  also  the  guardian  of  oaths,  and  the  protec-tor 
of  international  relations,  wherefore  the  Fetiales 


are  especially  connected  with  his  cult.  Here  also 
we  find  Jupiter  a  god  of  battles,  whose  thunder- 
bolts might  be  drawn  down  upon  the  enemy,  and 
to  whom  the  general  who  had  slain  the  hostile 
leader  dedicated  the  apolioi  opima.  Jupiter  also 
revealed  the  future  by  signs,  and  on  one  of  the 
summits  of  his  sacred  hill,  the  Capitol,  the  au- 
gurs had  their  station.  That  Jupiter  was  widely 
worshiped  in  the  country  as  giver  of  fair  weather 
and  sender  of  the  rain  and  storm  js  natural,  but 
in  the  Roman  State  his  chief  importance  lies  in 
the  political  cult  at  the  Capitol,  which  came 
to  be  the  religious  centre  of  Roman  rule.  Closely 
connected  with  this  was  the  worship  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris  on  the  Alban  Mountain,  where  was  a. 
very  ancient  sanctuary,  apparently  once  the  re- 
ligious centre  of  the  L^tin  League.  Consult:  the 
article  "Jupiter"  in  Roscher,  Lexicon  der  griech- 
iachen  und  riimischen  Uythologie  (Leipzig,  1890- 
97)  ;  Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kultus  der  Romer, 
in  Miiller,  Handbuch  der  Klassischen  Altertums- 
xcisaenschaft,  iv.  (Munich,  1902)  ;  Preller-Jordan, 
Romische  Mythologie   (Berlin,  1881). 

JXTFITEB.  The  largest  planet  in  our  solar 
system,  having  a  mass  nearly  three  times  as 
great  as  the  combined  masses  of  all  the  other 
planets.  Its  orbit  is  about  five  and  two-tenths 
times  as  far  from  the  sun  as  that  of  the  earth, 
or  at  a  mean  distance  of  483.3  millions  of  miles, 
and  its  eccentricity  is  considerable,  the  planet's 
greatest  and  least  distances  from  the  solar  centre 
varying  between  462  and  504  millions  of  miles. 
The  planet's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  when 
in  opposition  is  about  300  million  miles,  and 
it  moves  around  the  sun  in  eleven  of  our  years 
and  314.84  days,  so  that  the  interval  between 
its  returns  to  opposition  has  a  mean  value  of 
399  days,  and  its  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic 
about  1°  18'  41".  The  mean  diameter  is  about 
86,500  miles,  with  a  polar  compression  of  about 
one-seventeenth,  thus  exceeding  the  earth  in  vol- 
ume a  little  over  1279  times.  One  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  planet  is  the  belt 
or  stratified  changeable  band  crossing  the  disk 
in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  plane  of  the 
orbit.  The  belt  varies  greatly,  bemg  at  times 
narrow,  while  sometimes  almost  the  whole  disk 
is  covered.  Months  will  sometimes  pass  with- 
out any  remarkable  change  in  the  telescopic 
appearance  of  Jupiter's  surface,  and  then  sud- 
denly considerable  alterations  will  take  place 
in  a"  few  hours.  In  addition  to  these  changeable 
bands,  more  ])ermanent  spots  sometimes  appear. 
The  'Great  Red  Spot,'  first  seen  in  1878,  is  the 
most  important  of  these.  It  is  still  visible.  But 
the  rotation  period  of  the  planet  cannot  be  fixed 
very  accurately  from  observations  of  the  spots, 
because  none  of  them  retains  its  position  with 
sufficient  permanence.  The  rotation  is  known, 
however,  to  take  place  in  about  9  hours  55  min- 
utes. There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  atmosphere 
currents  on  .Tupiter  materially  affect  his  appear- 
ance in  our  telescopes. 

The  inclination  of  Jupiter's  equator  to  the 
plane  of  his  orbit  is  3'  5',  which  would  fix  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  within  narrow  limits, 
were  the  planet  existing  under  circumstances 
resembling  those  of  the  earth;  but  as  the  tem- 
perature of  Jupiter  is  above  redness  (how  far 
above  is  not  known),  the  sun's  rays,  at  his  im- 
mense distance,  can  hardly  be  taken  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  surface  heat. 

Jupiter  has  five  satellites  or  moons,  as  follows: 
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No. 


lo 

Europa. .  . . 
Ganymede. 
CaUistto 


Discoverer 


Barnard 
Galileo 


Date  of 
discovery 


1892 
1610 


Distance 

in  radii 

of  planet 


2.55 

5.93 

9.44 

15.06 

26.49 


Period 


dys. 
0 
1 
3 
7 
16 


brs.    min. 
11       57 


18 

13 

3 

16 


2S 
14 
43 
32 


Mass, 

thatof.lupiter 

beinicl 


0.00001688 
0.00002323 
0.00008844 
0.00004248 


Diameter 
in  miles 


100(r) 

2,500 

2.100 

3.550 

2,960 


On  account  of  the  slight  inclination  of  Jupiter's 
equator  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  fact  that  the 
planes  of  the  satellites'  orbits  vary  but  little 
from  the  plane  of  the  equator,  all  of  them  except 
the  most  distant  one  (which  sometimes  escapes) 
suffer  an  eclipse  at  every  revolution.  These 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  are  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  the  velocity  of 
light,  which  was  first  estimated  by  means  of 
observations  of  these  eclipses  by  the  Danish 
astronomer  Roeiuer  (q.v.)  in  1675.  Another 
most  interesting  phenomenon  of  the  satellites  is 
that  of  their  'shadow  transits.'  When  a  satellite 
passes  between  Jupiter  and  the  sun,  a  shadow 
falls  upon  the  planet.  This  shadow  is  analogous 
to  that  cast  ou  the  earth  by  our  moon  in  total 
solar  eclipses.  (See  Eclipses.)  To  an  observer  at  the 
telescope  these  satellite  shadows  appear  as  tiny 
dark  dots  moving  across  Jupiter's  disk.  The 
satellites  themselves  can  also  be  observed  (though 
with  difficulty)  projected  against  the  disk  of  the 
planet,  and  transiting  across.  Tlie  satellites  are 
also  at  times  hidden  or  occulted  behind  the  disk. 
See  P1.ANET8;  SoLAB  System. 

JXJPITEB  CAPITOLITTUS  (Lat.,  Jupfter 
of  the  Capitol),  Temple  of.  The  national  shrine 
of  ancient  Rome,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Optimus 
MaximuB,  built,  according  to  the  common  ac- 
count, by  Tarquinius  Superbus  and  consecrated 
in  B.C.  509.  It  stood  on  Monte  Caprino,  one 
of  the  two  summits  forming  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
on  a  raised  platform  on  the  middle  of  a  sacred 
site,  and  could  be  approached  only  from  one 
side,  the  other  sides  being  formed  by  cliffs. 
The  surface  of  the  hill  was  leveled  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  by  great  walls  rising  from  the  plain 
and  covered  with  inscriptions  in  honor  of  the  god. 
The  temple  was  a  low  Etruscan  structure  800 
feet  in  circumference,  with  a  triple  row  of  col- 
umns in  front,  and  a  cella  with  three  divisions, 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  Above 
the  pediment  was  a  terra-cotta  quadriga.  The 
building  was  burned  in  B.C.  83,  and  was  recon- 
structed by  Sulla  and  Julius  Cassar.  It  was  again 
restored  under  Augustus  in  B.C.  9,  under  Ves- 
pasian in  A.D.  74,  and  under  Bomitian  in  a.d.  82. 
It  was  plundered  in  455  by  the  Vandals,  robbed 
of  its  statues  and  gilded  bronze  tiles,  and  gradu- 
ally became  a  quarry  for  other  structures.  Frag- 
ments were  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
other  architectural  remains  which  had  rolled  down 
the  hill  were  recovered. 

JUPITEB  OF  OTBIC'OU.  The  finest  and 
most  celebrated  antique  bust  of  Jupiter  extant, 
found  at  Otricoli,  and  now  in  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum. The  features  are  serene  and  majestic. 
The  hair  falls  symmetrically  on  either  side  of 
the  face,  and  the  full  beard  in  well-defined  locks 
gives  a  massive  effect.  The  bust  is  of  marble,  and 
IS  thought  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  style  of 
Phidias.    See  Plate  with  article  Jdpiteb. 


JTTPITEK  SCAPIN,  zhv'p«'tftr'  skA'pfiN' 
( Fr.,  Scamp  Jupiter) .  A  name  given  by  Abbe  de 
Pradt  to  Napoleon,  in  allusion  to  the  combina- 
tion of  great  qualities  in  his  character  with  the 
frequent  use  of  intrigue  and  trickery,  typified 
by  Scapin  in  Moli&re's  Fourberies  de  Scapin. 

JTTPITEB  SEBA'PIS,  Teuple  op  (  so  called ) . 
This  building,  situated  at  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples, 
is  really  not  a  temple  at  all,  but  the  public  mar- 
ket of  Pozzuoli,  a  quadrangular  structure  built 
around  a  court.  Its  ruins  afford  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  and 
are  taking  place  iu  the  relative  position  of  the 
land  and  water  on  the  earth.  Only  three  of  the 
original  fortv-six  pillars  exist.  They  rise  out  of 
the  water,  the  pavement  of  the  temple  being  at 
present  submerged;  but  they  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  at  one  time  submerged  to  half  their 
height,  which  is  42  feet.  The  base  of  the 
pillars  as  high  as  12  feet  is  quite  smooth ;  for 
the  next  nine  feet  they  are  penetrated  by  a  boring 
shell,  which  is  still  active  in  the  neighboring 
rocks.  The  water  must  have  covered  this  por- 
tion of  the  pillars,  and  while  the  mollusks  were 
busy,  the  lower  12  feet  must  have  been  protected 
from  their  ravages  by  being  buried  in  mud.  The 
changes  of  level  have  been  so  gradual  that  the 
pillars  have  not  been  moved  from  their  original 
position.  The  alternate  raising  and  lowering  of 
the  ground  level  is  evidently  due  to  volcanic 
action. 

JTTPITEB  STATOB  (Lat.,  Jupiter  the 
Stayer  [of  flight]),  Temple  of.  A  Corinthian 
temple  at  Rome,  built  by  M.  Atilius  Regulus. 
The  best  evidence  places  it  near  the  Sacred  Way, 
by  the  side  of  the  Arch  of  Titus.  Its  side  is  occu- 
pied by  ruins  of  a  tower  of  the  Frangipani. 

JTT'BA,  Pr.  pron.  zhv'rft'.  A  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  western  frontier  of  Switzerland. 
Beginning  in  Southeastern  France  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  RhOne  at  Saint-Genix,  it  extends 
northward,  forming  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
till  it  reaches  the  Swiss  frontier  near  (3eneva. 
From  that  point  it  follows  the  boundary  line  in 
a  long  curve  toward  the  northeast,  finally  passing 
wholly  into  Switzerland,  and  terminating  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Rhine  west  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Aar  (Map:  Switzerland,  A  2).  The 
range  thus  defined  is  the  Jura  proper,  but  many 
geographers  continue  the  name  north  of  the 
Rhine  and  south  of  the  RhAne,  regarding  these 
rivers  as -simply  making  two  breaks  in  an  other- 
wise continuous  chain.  South  of  the  RhOne  the 
chain  is  known  as  the  Jura  Alps,  and  merges  with 
the  Alps  of  Dauphin^,  and  other  branches  of  the 
Western  Alps.  North  of  the  Rhine  an  irregular 
chain  extends  east  of  the  Schwarzwald  through 
Wdrttemberg  and  Bavaria  as  far  as  the  Main 
River.  This  chain,  called  the  Oerman.  or  Swa- 
bian  and  Franconian.  .Tura,  is  similar  to  the  .Tura 
proper  in  the  character  of  its  rock  formations, 
but  different  in  its  structure,  being  formed  en- 
tirely by  faulting. 
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The  Jara  Mountains  proper  consist  of  a  series 
of  parallel  folds  in  the  strata,  forming  together 
a  plateau  nearly  200  utiles  long  and  20  to  35 
miles  wide.  These  folded  ridges  have  in  many 
places  suffered  transverse  fractures,  which  in  the 
form  of  steep  gorges,  known  as  'cluses,'  add  great- 
ly to  the  picturesque  character  of  the  landscape. 
The  general  height  of  the  range  is  3000  to  5000 
ieet.  It  is  highest  near  the  southern  end, 
west  of  Lake  Geneva,  where  the  Crete  de  la  Neige 
has  an  altitude  of  5653  feet.  Other  prominent 
summits  are  the  Reculet,  5643  feet;  the  Dole, 
5507  feet ;  and  Mont  Tendre,  5512  feet.  The  east- 
ern slope  falls  abruptly  toward  the  lacustrine 
basin  forming  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  and  occu- 
pied by  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Neuchfttel,  Bienne, 
iind  Morat;  westward  and  northward  the  slope 
is  more  gradual  toward  the  SaOne  Valley. 

The  Jura  Mountains  consist  entirely  of  sedi- 
mentary strata  composed  of  fossiliferous  sand- 
-stone  and  limestone  of  Mesozoic  age.  This  group 
of  rocks  has  given  the  name  Jurassic  system  to 
one  of  the  m.im  divisions  of  the  geological  scale. 
-Glacial  boulders  are  scattered  over  the  slopes  of 
ihe  Jura  in  countless  numbers. 

The  climate  of  the  Jura  is  relatively  severe, 
and  large  masses  of  snow  remain  on  the  summits 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The  slopes  are 
largely  covered  with  pine  forests,  and  agriculture 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  valley  bottoms.  The 
principal  mineral  products  of  the  mountains  are 
lithographic  stones,  gypsum,  and  salt. 

TUBA.  An  eastern  frontier  department  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Department 
of  Ain,  and  on  the  east  by  Switzerland.  (Map: 
France,  M  5).  Area,  1928  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation, in  1896,  266,143;  in  1901,  261,288.  Of 
its  surface,  two-thirds  is  covered ,  by  the  Jura 
Mountains,  which  reach  their  greatest  altitude  in 
the  department  in  Noirmont,  5085  feet;  the  re- 
mainder is  a  low  plain  about  seven  miles  wide 
skirting  the  western  border.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Ain,  the  Doubs,  and  the  Loue.  The  soil  on  the 
mountains  is  thin  and  stony,  but  yields  abundant 
■grass;  on  the  plain  the  soil  is  rich,  and  agricul- 
ture receives  considerable  attention.  The  wines 
of  Arbois,  of  Poligny,  of  Etoile,  and  of  Salins 
liave  some  reputation.  The  working  of  rock  salt 
is  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  industry ;  coal  and 
iron  are  mined;  and  marble,  alabaster,  and 
lithofjraphic  stone  are  quarried.  Gruy&re  cheese 
is  extensively  made,  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in 
timber  from'  the  forests  of  Chaux,  Serre,  and 
Moisdons.     Capital,  Lons-le-Saunier. 

JUBABA,  zhsyrft-rft',  or  ABBATT.     An  In- 
dian name  of  the  great  turtle  of  the  Amazon 
{Podocnemis  empanaa),  the  gathering  of  whose 
flesh  and  eggs  is  important  to  the  natives  of  the 
entire  Amazon  basin.    See  Turtue. 

TTTBAS'SIC  SYSTEM.  A  division  of  the 
geologic  column  following  the  Triassic  and  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Cretaceous.  The  name  is 
taken  from  the  Jura  Mountains  of  Switzerland, 
where  there  is  a  great  development  of  the  rocks 
of  this  system.  A  fullness  of  detail  is  obscrN'able 
in  other  parts  of  Europe:  but  in  America  the 
Jurassic  strata  are  of  small  extent,  and  in  places 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  from  the  Trias- 
sic, for  which  reason  the  term  .Tura-Trias  is  em- 
ployed on  the  maps  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey.  The  main  subdivisions  of  the 
Jurassic  system  are  as  follows:    (a)    Lias,  or 


Lower  Jura;  (b)  Lower  OSlite,  or  Middle  Jura; 
(c)  Middle  OClite;  and  (d)  Upper  OSlitc,  or 
Upper  Jura.  Strata  of  undoubted  Jurassic  age 
are_  not  kno\vn  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States,  although  some  geologists  have  con- 
sidered that  the  upper  beds  of  the  Trias  are 
referable  to  this  system,  while  other  authorities 
would  class  the  Potomac  beds  as  Jurassic.  A 
great  area  of  probable  Jurassic  sandstone,  but 
lacking  fossils,  was  deposited  in  an  interior  sea 
in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  and  New  Mex- 
ico. In  California  and  Oregon  there  are  Liassic 
beds,  while  marine  Upper  Jurassic  strata  occur  in 
northern  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Montana.  Upper 
Jurassic  slates  of  great  thickness  and  interbedded 
with  volcanic  tuffs  are  found  in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada of  California  and  in  British  Columbia.  In 
Europe  there  is  an  abundance  of  Jurassic  rocks, 
which  were  deposited  in  depressions  of  post-Trias- 
sic  time.  Those  of  the  Lias  or  Lower  Jura  cover 
large  areas  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  and 
also  extend  in  a  band  across  Great  Britain. 
They  are  lacking,  however,  in  Russia.  In  the 
Lower  Oolite  much  additional  land  was  sub- 
merged, and  the  deposits  cover  Central  and 
Northern  Russia,  Siberia,  and  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula. 

The  Jurassic  rocks  abound  in  fossils  in  some 
areas,  notably  Europe,  where  in  England  alone 
over  4000  species  have  been  found.  The  plant 
life  of  the  Jurassic  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Triassic.  Among  the  more  important  forms  were 
ferns,  equiseta,  cycads,  and  conifers.  It  was  in 
this  era  that  the  cycadis  attained  their  maximum 
development,  and  tree-ferns  grew  in  great  pro- 
fusion. Foraminifera  are  found  in  countless 
numbers  in  some  of  the  limestones,  as  were  also 
the  siliceous  cases  of  radiolarians,  and  sponges. 
Corals  were  numerous,  and  sea-urchins  and  cri- 
noids  swarmed.  There  were  many  delicate  forms 
of  life  such  as  crustaceans,  limuloids,  and  insects 
of  several  orders  which  required  special  condi- 
tions for  their  perfect  preservation.  These  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the  homogeneous  fine- 
grained lithographic  limestones  of  Solenhofen, 
Bavaria.  Brachiopods  still  existed  in  the  Juras- 
sic, and  lamellibranchs  of  the  oyster  type  were 
very  common.  The  cephalopods  were  another 
class  which  culminated  in  this  era,  and  included 
l>oth  nautiloids  and  ammonoids  among  the  coiled 
forms,  and  belemraitcs  in  the  straight  shells. 
Among  the  fishes  there  was  an  advance  over  those 
of  Triassic  times.  In  the  class  of  teleostomes,  the 
ganoids  continued  to  predominate,  and  many  were 
covered  with  thick  shining  scales.  Amphibia  are 
known  to  have  existed,  but  the  reptiles  were  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  Jurassic  fauna.  Among 
them  were  turtles,  lizards  (the  first  true  ones 
known),  and  ichthyosaurians,  or  marine  reptiles, 
the  European  representative  being  Ichthyosaurus 
(q.v.),  and  the  American  one  Baptanodon  (q.v.). 
Another  marine  group  was  represented  by  Ple- 
siosaurus,  which  differed  from  Ichthyosaurus  iH 
having  a  much  longer  body  and  neck,  and  larger 
paddles.  The  dinosaurians  assumed  prodigious 
proportions,  but  were  of  variable  shape  and  size. 
They  included  the  genera  Megalosaurus,  Cetio- 
saurus,  Osinosaurus.  and  Compsognathus.  The 
Pterosauria  were  flying  reptiles,  having  a  spread 
of  wings  of  about  three  feet.  They  are  found  in 
the  Solenhofen  slates,  together  with  a  more  curi- 
ous fossil,  the  archiBopteryx  (q.v.).  The  latter 
represents  the  earliest  bird  known. 
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The  Jurassic  was  a  time  of  great  geographical 
change  in  North  America.  During  this  era  the 
Appalachians  were  subjected  to  extensive  erosion. 
A  gulf  spread  northward  from  the  Southern 
United  States  over  the  great  basin  region,  and  a 
similar  sea  existed  in  Canada  east  of  the  Cordil- 
leras. At  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  there  was  a 
period  of  mountain-making  alone  what  is  now  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  Sierra  Nevadas  were  uplifted, 
and  probably  also  the  coast  ranges. 

The  economic  products  of  the  Jurassic  are  few 
in  the  United  States.  The  most  important  are 
the  gold-bearing  veins  found  in  the  Jurassic 
elates  of  California,  and  known  collectively  as 
the  'mother  lode.'  Beds  of  fire-clay  and  potters' 
clay  are  also  found.  Practically  tne  entire  sup- 
ply of  limestone  used  for  lithographic  work  is 
obtained  from  Jurassic  deposits  near  Solenhofen, 
in  Bavaria.  This  is  a  limestone  of  remarkably 
fine  grain  and  extremely  even  texture,  whose 
equal  has  thus  far  been  found  at  but  very 
few  localities.  Consult:  Geikie,  Tewt-book  of 
Geology  (I-ondon,  1893)  ;  White,  "On  the  FresU- 
Water  Invertebrates  of  the  North  American 
Jurassic,"  United  States  Oeological  Survey, 
Bulletin  No.  29  (Washington,  1886).  See 
Geoloot;  Liassic  Series;  Oolite. 

JXTBEZi,  or  ZXTBEL.  One  of  several  species 
of  'horse-mackerels'  (q.v.)  of  the  family  Ca- 
rangidae,  common  in  the  warmer  seas,  and  par- 
ticularly about  the  West  Indies.  Southward 
the  name  belongs  principally  to  Caranx  latua 
(see  Plate  of  HoBSB-M^CKiauELS),  called  in 
Florida  'horse-eyed  jack';  but  northerly  it  is 
applied  more  frequently  to  the  'yellow  mackerel' 
{Caranx  chrysoa),  or  'hardtail.'  All  are  excel- 
lent food-flahes  and  of  handsome  appearance. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  this  name,  as  well  as  'horse- 
mackerel,'  is  applied  to  the  related  saurels  (q.v.) 
of  the  genus  Trachurus. 

JT7BI,  2h5S-rS'.  (1)  A  tribe  of  Arawakan 
stock  (q.v.)  between  the  lower  Putumayo  (lea) 
and  Japurft  rivers,  northern  affluents  of  the  So- 
limSes  or  Amazon,  in  Northwestern  Brazil. 
Some  of  them  are  also  settled  on  the  Negro. 
They  were  formerly  the  most  powerful  tribe  of 
the  region,  but  are  now  nearly  extinct.  Their 
tribal  mark  is  a  tattooed  circle  around  the  mouth. 
Women  tattoo  on  both  cheeks.  They  are  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  blowgun  and  canoe,  and  build 
circular  huts  of  poles  with  dome-shaped  roofs 
of  palm-leaves.  In  language  and  general  cus- 
toms they  closely  resen&le  their  neighbors  the 
Pass6  (q.v.).  (2)  An  unimportant  subtribe  of 
the  Luie  (q.v.),  on  the  Bio  Salado,  in  North- 
em  Argentina. 

JXmiEN  DE  LA  OBAVI^BE,  zh^'ri-ftir'  d« 
U  grft'vyar'.  Jean  Piehre  Edmond  (1812-92). 
A  French  admiral  and  historian,  bom  at  Brest. 
He  was  the  son  of  Pierre  Roch  Jurien  de  la 
Gravifere  (1772-1849,  created  vice-admiral  in 
1831).  Captain  of  a  corvette  in  1841,  he  became 
captain  of  a  ship  in  1850,  and  during  the  Cri- 
mean War  was  created  rear-admiral  (18.'>5). 
Charged  with  the  expedition  to  Mexico  (1861), 
he  arranged  with  Great  Britain  and  Spain  the 
Treaty  of  Soledad  (1862),  and  although  Napo- 
leon in.  refused  to  keep  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
he  did  not  blame  his  vice-admiral,  who  was  made 
aide-de-camp  and  given  command  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fleet  (1868-70).  It  was  he  who  man- 
aged the  flight  of  the  Empress  in  1870.    In  1871 


he  was  made  director  of  charts  in  the  Naval 
Office,  and  in  1888  was  elected  to  the  Academy. 
His  works,  which  treat  of  naval  subjects,  include: 
Voyage  en  Chine  pendant  hs  annies  lSil-50 
(1854;  often  reprinted)  ;  Ouerrea  maritimea  «ou# 
la  Ripuhlique  et  sous  I'Empire  (1847) ;  Let  cam- 
pagneg  d'Alewandre  (1883-84)  ;  Let  gloirea  mari- 
timet  de  la  France  (1888) ;  L'amiral  Routsin 
(1889)  ;  Lea  Anglait  et  lea  Bollandaia  dant  let 
inert  polairet  et  dant  lea  mert  dea  Indea  (1890)  ; 
Le  siige  de  La  Rochelle  (1891)  ;  La  flottille  de 
I'Euphrate  (1892)  ;  and  Les  gueux  de  mer  (3d 
ed.  1892).  In  1866  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

rUUTEJT,  zhw'r6-6',  Piebbe  (1637-1713).  A 
French  Protestant  theologian,  the  son  of  a  min- 
ister at  Mer,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pastor,  after 
having  visited  Holland  and  England.  He  became 
professor  at  the  Academy  of  Sedan  in  1674,  which 
institution  was  broken  up  by  the  Jesuits  in 
1681.  Exposed  to  persecution  for  one  of  his 
writings,  he  fled  to  Holland,  and  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Walloon  Church  at  Rotterdam.  He  is 
chiefly  remembered  as  a  bitter  and  rancorous 
controversialist.  His  zeal  and  the  self-assertion 
which  marked  the  expression  of  his  views  led 
him  into  wordy  battles  with  theologians  so  promi- 
nent as  Bayle,  Basnage  de  Beauval,  Bossuet,  and 
Grotius,  which  were  conducted  with  the  greatest 
acrimony  on  all  sides.  His  voluminous  writings 
are  now  esteemed  as  little  more  than  curiosities 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  that  are  of  lasting  value.  Among 
these  are:  Biatoire  du  Calviniame  et  oelle  du 
Papiame  (1682),  and  Biatoire  critique  dea  dog- 
mea  et  dea  cultea  (1704). 

JXI'KISCOlT'SnLT  (Lat.  juria,  gen.  sg.  of 
jua,  right,  law,  and  conaulere,  to  consult).  The 
term  juria  conaultua,  and  also  the  terms  juris- 
peritua  and  jurisprudent,  were  employed  by  the 
Romans  to  describe  a  man  learned  in  the  law,  a 
jurist.  In  the  Republican  period  the  Roman 
jurists  were  men  of  good  family,  and  usually  of 
independent  fortune,  who  gave  legal  advice  gra- 
tuitously, as  a  method  of  recommending  them- 
selves to  the  people  and  obtaining  elective  office. 
Their  decisions  or  'responses'  were  regarded  as 
authoritative  on  questions  of  law,  and  were 
regularly  followed  oy  the  judges.  In  the  Im- 
perial period  a  'right  of  responding*  was  granted 
by  the  emperors  to  some  of  the  most  eminent 
jurists,  and  the  judges  were  directed  to  follow 
the  responses  of  such  patented  jurists  unless 
conflicting  decisions  were  submitted.  As  the 
right  of  responding  was  usually  accorded  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Imperial  auditory  (the  high- 
est court  of  appeal),  the  practical  effect  of  the 
innovation  was  to  force  the  lower  courts  to  fol- 
low the  decisions  of  the  auditory.  The  writings 
of  the  Imperial  jurists  were  substantially  digests 
of  the  case-law  of  the  late  Republic  and  early 
Empire,  and  from  these  writings  the  Digest  of 
Justinian  was  compiled.  (See  Muirhead,  Bistori- 
cal  Introduction  to  the  Private  Law  of  Rome.) 
In  modem  times  the  word  'juris-consult'  is  used 
on  the  Continent  (but  rarely  in  England  or  in 
the  United  States)  as  equivalent  to  jurist.  See 
Crvn,  Law;  JimispRUDENCE ;  Lawyeb. 

JVItlSDICTION  (Lat.  juriadictio,  juris  dio- 
tio,  administration  of  law.  from  jurit,  gen.  sg. 
of  juti,  right,  law,  and  dictio,  statement,  from 
dicere,  to  say).     The  authority  of  a  court  or 
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judicial  officer  to  hear  and  determine  a  cause 
of  action,  or  to  take  cognizance  of,  and  to  exer- 
cise judicial  power  in  relation  to,  other  matters 
requiring  such  supervision  and  attention.  It  is 
conferred  by  the  statutes  creating  and  govern- 
ing the  court  or  judicial  office,  and  is  confined 
to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  such  laws  or 
reasonably  to  be  implied  therefrom.  For  example, 
if  a  court  is  created  for  the  express  purpose  of 
hearing  criminal  cases,  it  cannot  assume  juris- 
diction over  civil  causes,  as  they  are  by  impli- 
cation excluded.  There  is  some  controversy  as 
to  whether  a  court  has  inlierent  powers.  This 
arises  largely  from  a  confusion  of  terms  rather 
than  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  source  of 
authority  of  judicial  tribunals.  A  court  is  often 
vested  with  general  jurisdiction  over  a  certain 
class  of  cases,  and  it  is  imiversally  conceded 
that  it  has  such  powers  as  are  incidental  and 
requisite  to  the  execution  of  the  relief  it  is  au^ 
thorized  to  administer.  For  example,  if  a  court 
is  created  to  act  as  a  'court  of  equity,'  and  noth- 
ing further  is  prescribed  as  to  the  limits  of  its 
jurisdiction,  it  can  do  any  act  which  a  court  hav- 
ing equitable  jurisdiction  can  do  under  the  prac- 
tice then  commonly  accepted.  Its  powers  in  such 
a  case  are  not  enumerated,  but  they  are  inci- 
dental to  the  general  authority  given.  There- 
fore judicial  tribunals  have  no  inherent  powers 
outside  of  the  jurisdiction  expressly  vested  in 
them,  but  have  what  may  be  described  as  powers 
incidental  to  the  execution  of  their  prescribed 
judicial  functions. 

To  render  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  complete 
in  a  given  case,  it  must  have  control  or  authority 
over  the  general  subject  matter  of  the  cause  of 
action  and  of  the  person  or  property  (res)  in- 
volved. The  phrase  'subject  matter*  includes  the 
general  subject,  or  legal  classification  of  rights 
and  remedies  under  which  the  parties  claim. 
Jurisdiction  may  be  in  personam  or  in  rem — 
that  is,  over  the  person  or  over  the  thing  in- 
volved. (See  In  Rem;  In  Personam.)  Juris- 
diction may  be  made  to  depend  on  the  amount 
in  controversy  as  well  as  on  the  nature  of  the 
action ;  thus  a  court  may  have  cognizance  only 
of  civil  causes  not  involving  over  $500. 

The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  court  is  usu- 
ally fixed  by  statute,  and  can  in  no  case  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  or  nation  creating 
it.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  court  has 
jurisdiction  of  any  person  who  comes  within  its 
prescribed  territorial  limits  so  that  its  process 
may  be  served  upon  him,  even  though  he  be  a 
non-resident  or  an  alien.  (See  Alien:  Ambas- 
sador: Diplomatic  Agents.)  Some  States  pro- 
vide that  their  courts  may  take  jurisdiction  of 
certain  actions  even  though  the  defendant  be 
without  the  State,  and  prescribe  a  method  of 
service  by  publication  of  the  process  in  news- 
papers, cte. ;  but  this  does  not  give  personal 
jurisdiction,  and  a  judgment  rendered  in  such 
an  action  only  afTects  such  property  as  the  de- 
fendant may  have  within  the  State.  Most  ques- 
tions affecting  real  property  must  be  determined 
within  the  jurisdiction  where  the  property  is 
situated.  However,  a  court  of  equity  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  the  owner  of 
real  estate  may  compel  him  to  convey  it  if  he  has 
contracted  to  do  so.  thus  affecting  the  ownership 
of  property  outside  its  jurisdiction.  Crimes  are 
of  such  a  local  nature  that  a  foreign  court  has 


no  jurisdiction  to  try  a  culprit  captured  outside 
the  State  in  which  the  crime  was  committed. 
Ordinary  debts  arising  out  of  contract  may  be 
sued  upon  in  the  courts  of  any  State  having 
jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  parties. 

Usually  the  judicial  system  of  a  State  is 
so  regulated  that  its  various  courts  do  not  have 
concurrent  jurisdiction ;  but  when  this  does  occur 
the  court  first  assuming  cognizance  of  an  action 
is  permitted  to  proceed  with  it  to  a  final  deter- 
mination, and  the  fact  that  an  action  is  pending 
in  one  court  is  a  defense  if  the  same  cause  is  sued 
on  in  another.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts  in  the  administration  of  national  laws  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  State  courts,  and  where 
they  conflict  the  United  States  courts  will  stay 
proceedings  in  the  State  courts,  as  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

The  effect  of  lack  of  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
over  a  cause  of  action  is  to  render  a  judgment 
obtained  therein  absolutely  void.  Objection  to 
this  defect  may  be  taken  at  any  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. See  CkiUBT;  Venue;  Conflict  of 
Laws;  Injunction;  Decree;  etc.  Consult  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Jubispbudbnce; 
Conflict  of  Laws;  etc. 

JXrmSPIl'D'DEII'CE  (Lat  jurisprudentUt, 
juris  prudentia,  knowledge  of  the  law,  from  juri*, 
gen.  sg.  of  )ua,  law,  and  prudentia,  knowledge, 
from  providere,  to  foresee,  from  pro,  before  + 
videre,  to  see).  (1)  In  ancient  Rome,  the  word 
jurisprudence  was  used  in  a  sense  very  close  to 
its  etymological  meaning.  Those  men  who  were 
so  skilled  in  the  law  (juris  periti)  that  they 
could  foresee  its  development,  declaring  what  the 
rule  would  be  in  a  novel  or  otherwise  doubtful 
case,  were  termed  juris  prudentes;  and  the  body 
of  law  built  up  by  their  concurrent  and  constant 
interpretation  was  juris  prudentia.  In  the  Re- 
publican period  these  law-finders  owed  their  au- 
thority to  the  general  recognition  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  ability  (hence  juris  consulti)  and  not 
to  any  official  position.  From  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus they  were  designated  by  the  Emperor  (by 
bestowal  of  the  jus  respondendi)  ;  in  the  follow- 
ing period  they  were  drawn  more  and  more  into 
the  direct  administration  of  justice;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  second  century  nearly  all  the  juris 
prudentes  were  judges  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word.  In  the  Republican  and  the  Imperial  period 
alike,  however,  the  juris  prudentes  developed  the 
law  by  interpretation,  and  the  juris  prudentia 
was  practically  what  English -speaking  peoples 
call  'case  law.'  (See  Civil  Law.)  Both  in 
France  and  in  Spain  the  word  jurisprudence 
{jurisprudence,  jurisprudencia)  is  still  commonly 
employed  in  this  sense.  Abstractly,  it  means  the 
judicial  interpretation  of  the  law;  in  the  con- 
crete it  often  designates  a  collection  of  decisions, 
or,  as  we  say,  'reports.'  In  English,  also,  the 
word  is  sometimes  used  in  this  sense,  as  when 
we  speak  of  'equity  jurisprudence.' 

(2)  More  commonly,  however,  especially  in 
modern  times,  English-speaking  peoples  use  the 
word  jurisprudence  to  describe  what  was  often 
called,  at  an  earlier  period,  philosophy  of  law, 
.ind  what  Continent.il  writers  now  call  the 
'theory'  or  the  'science'  of  the  law.  An  English 
treatise  on  jurisprudence,  or  on  the  'science'  or 
'principles'  of  law.  undertakes  to  determine  what 
law  is,  i.e.  what  are  the  essential  elements  in  our 
conception  of  law;  what  relation  law  bears  to  the 
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cognate  social  sciences,  politics,  ethics,  economics, 
etc.;  how  law  originates  (popular  customs,  judi- 
cial usage,  legislation) ,  and  how  it  ceases  to  exist 
(desuetude,  change  of  usage,  abrogation  or  re- 
peal) ;  bow  it  is  applied  (with  reference  to  per- 
sons, time,  and  place),  and  how  it  is  enforced 
(sanctions).  Jurisprudence  also  analyzes  and 
defines  the  principal  conceptions  with  which  law 
operates,  e.g.  legal  relations,  rights,  and  duties. 
It  may  undertake  to  classify  law,  and  to  construct 
a  system  or  framework  in  which  every  rule  of 
modem  law  (or  perhaps  of  all  law,  past  and 
present)  shall  find  an  appropriate  place.  It  may 
— although  it  more  rarely  does — attempt  to  clas- 
sify all  the  relations  which  the  law  recognizes  or 
creates  and  which  it  regulates  or  orders,  e.g.  the 
relations  of  State  and  government  to  other  forms 
of  association  and  to  the  individual,  and  the 
relations  of  private  associations  and  of  individu- 
als to  each  other.  It  may — although  it  still  more 
rarely  does — analyze  the  fundamental  conceptions 
of  the  family,  of  property,  and  of  succession.  Such 
detailed  investigations  must  ordinarily  be  sought 
in  special  treatises.  English  writers  on  juris- 
prudence usually  confine  themselves  to  what  the 
Germans  call  'the  general  part'  of  legal  theory. 

Another  limitation  observable  in  works  on 
jurisprudence  is  that  they  deal  chiefly  with  pri- 
vate law,  i.e.  with  the  law  which  the  courts 
administer  in  civil  proceedings.  It  is  sometimes 
affirmed  (as  by  Pollock)  that  public  or  political 
law  lies  outside  of  the  proper  field  of  jurispru- 
dence and  in  the  field  of  political  science.  When 
this  is  not  affirmed,  it  is  nevertheless  noticeable 
that  the  attention  of  writers  on  jurisprudence  is 
mainly  directed  toward  private  law;  that  their 
definitions  frequently  ignore  the  public-law  point 
of  view;  and  that  their  categories  are  private- 
law  categories.  Thus  Austin  tries  to  force  all 
public  law  into  the  law  of  fictitious  and  abnormal 
persons. 

.  The  principal  modem  schooUi  of  jurisprudence 
are  the  natural-law  school,  the  analytical  school, 
the  historical  school,  and  the  comparative  school. 
The  differences  between  the  first  three  are  mainly 
to  be  found  in  their  views  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  law  and  its  relation  to  ethics. 

To  the  natural-law  jurist  law  is  antecedent  to 
the  State;  to  the  analytical  jurist  it  is  the  crea- 
tion of  the  State;  to  the  historical  jurist  State 
and  law  are  social  products,  developing  side  by 
side,  each  influencing  the  other.  To  the  natural- 
law  jurist  law  is  cognizable  by  pure  reason;  to 
the  analytical  jurist  it  is  the  command  of  the 
sovereign ;  to  the  historical  jurist  it  is  the  formu- 
lated wisdom  of  the  race.  To  the  natural-law 
jurist  law  is  applied  ethics,  and  in  the  extreme 
form  of  the  theory,  that  which  is  not  right  is  not 
law.  To  the  analytical  jurist  a  law  which  com- 
mands what  is  ethically  wrong  or  forbids  what  is 
ethically  right  is  not  the  less  a  law  if  it  proceeds 
from  the  political  sovereign.  The  historical 
jurists  accept  in  this  respect  the  position  taken 
by  the  analytical  school ;  but  they  point  out  that 
it  is  difficult  for  a  law-maker  to  act  otherwise 
than  in  accord  with  the  contemporary  sense  of 
right,  and  that  laws  which  run  counter  to  that 
sense  are  not  likely  to  be  enforced.  Historical  ju- 
risprudence differs  from  analytical  jurisprudence 
chiefly  in  emphasizing  the  great  part  played  by 
social  custom  in  developing  and  establishing  law. 
To  the  analytical  jurists  customary  law,  includ- 
ing judicial  custom,  is  an  anomaly.    They  do  not 


like  it;  they  try  to  explain  it  away;  they  would 
fain  abolish  it  by  covering  the  whole  field  of 
social  relations  with  written  codes.  The  natural- 
law  school  has  its  roots  in  the  Stoic  philosophy 
and  the  Roman  jurisprudence;  it  was  increas- 
ingly dominant  in  Europe  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  (For  the 
principal  forms  of  the  theory  and  the  chief 
writers,  see  Natural  Law.)  It  has  now  few 
adherents;  the  largest  number,  probably,  are  in 
the  United  Stotes. 

The  theory  of  the  analytical  school  was  first 
sharply  formulated  by  Hobbes  in  his  Leviathan, 
but  it  became  dominant  in  the  English-speaking 
world  mainly  through  the  writings  of  Austin. 
The  terra  'analytical'  is  purely  English ;  but  the 
views  of  this  school  neither  originated  in  nor  are 
they  confined  to  that  coxuitry.  The  tendency  to 
exalt  the  function  of  the  legislator  appeared  on 
the  Continent  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  was  associated  with  the  efforts  of  the  na- 
tional States,  as  they  developed  increasing  ad- 
ministrative unity,  to  get  rid  of  the  chaos  of 
varying  provincial  and  local  customs  which  had 
taken  form  during  the  Middle  Ages — an  end 
which  could  be  attained  only  by  national  legisla- 
tion, and  which  has  been  fully  attained  only  by 
the  adoption  of  national  codes.  See  the  article 
Code. 

The  historical  school  dates  from  the  nineteenth 
century.  Cujaeius,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  gave 
a  powerful  impulse  to  the  historical  study  of  law, 
and  Montesquieu  and  Burke,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  represented  the  game  reaction  against 
natural-law  ideas  which  Savigny  represented  in 
the  nineteenth,  but  the  last-named  jurist  first 
clearly  defined  the  principles  of  historical  juris- 
prudence in  1814.  The  historical  method  was 
naturalized  in  the  English-speaking  world  chiefly 
by  the  writings  of  Henry  Sumner  Maine.  The 
substitution  of  historical  investigation  for  a 
priori  reasoning  has  been  so  fruitful  of  results 
that  few  European  jurists  at  the  present  time 
would  admit  that  they  were  not  adherents  of  this 
school. 

There  is  no  antagonism  between  it  and  the  com- 
parative school.  This  latest  school,  or  tendency, 
represents  only  a  widening  of  the  field  of  in- 
vestigation. Not  only  is  each  national  law  to 
be  studied  historically,  but  the  various  national 
systems  are  to  be  compared  at  similar  stages  of 
development.  As  a  result  of  this  process,  not 
only  may  the  normal  course  of  legal  development 
be  discovered,  but  that  which  is  universal  and 
human  may  be  separated  from  that  which  is  par- 
ticular to  a  single  nation  or  to  a  special  stage 
of  development:  ond  then,  as  Jhering  hoped,  it 
may  eventually  become  possible  to  write  a  history 
of  the  law  of"  the  world.  Thus  far  chief  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  early  law.  Some  of  the 
best-known  names  of  workers  in  this  field  are 
those  of  Maine,  Holmes,  Fustel  de  Coulanges, 
Jhering,  Kohler,  and  Post. 

The  comparative  work  of  legal  historians  has 
been  extensively  supplemented  by  that  of  eth- 
nologists; and  especially  interesting  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  in  early  family  law.  (See 
Marriage.)  The  tendency  to  hasty  generaliza- 
tion which  inevitably  appears  in  all  new  lines  of 
research  is  being  checked.  In  particular  it  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  that  the  customs  of 
savages  at  the  present  day  do  not  always  throw 
light  upon  the  institutions  of  prehistoric  Europe; 
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backward   peoples,  as   Maitland   obserres,  have 

erobably  failed  to  find  the  right  road.  While 
ttle  comparative  work  has  thus  far  been  done  in 
what  may  be  called  the  middle  periods  of  legal 
development,  much  is  being  done  in  the  field  of 
modem  legislation.  The  French  Society  de  Legis- 
lation Comparfie  has  for  many  years  published 
monthly  bulletins  and  annual  compilations  of 
French  and  foreign  legislation;  the  British  So- 
ciety of  Comparative  Legislation  pays  especial 
attention  in  its  Journal  to  the  movement  of  legis- 
lation in  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies; 
while  the  German  Vereinigung  fUr  vergleichende 
Bechtswissenschaft  is  devoting  itself  more  ex- 
tensively to  studies  in  early  law  and  in  com- 
parative historical  jurisprudence. 

(3)  A  loose  use  of  the  word  jurispradence, 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  meanings 
above  discussed,  makes  it  practically  equivalent 
to  law.  Thus,  writers  speak  of  medical  juris- 
prudence, meaning  simply  those  parts  of  the  law 
which  are  most  closely  connected  with  medicine, 
and  in  the  discussion  and  development  of  which 
the  collaboration  of  lawyers  and  medical  men  is 
highly  advantageous.  It  would  be  equally  legiti- 
mate to  speak  of  mining  jurisprudence. 

BlBUOOBAFHY.  The  following  list  contains  the 
more  recent  general  treatises  in  many  of  which 
full  information  will  be  found  concerning  the 
older  literature.  It  includes,  also,  some  of  the 
more  recent  special  works  of  value.  English 
Works:  Austin,  Lectures  (m  Jurisprudence  (4th 
ed.,  London,  1873)  ;  Clark,  Practical  Jurispru- 
dence (Cambridge,  1883)  ;  Hastie,  Outlines  of 
Jurisprudence  (Edinburgh,  1888)  ;  Holland,  Ele- 
ments of  Jurisprudence  (Wh  ed..  New  York  and 
London,  1900)  ;  Lightwood,  Nature  of  Positive 
Law  (London,  1883)  ;  Holmes,  The  Common  Law 
(Boston,  1881)  ;  Lorimer,  Institutes  of  Law:  A 
Treatise  of  the  Principles  of  Jurisprudence  (2d 
ed.,  Edinburgh,  1880)  ;  Maine,  Ancient  Law 
(11th  ed.,  London,  1887)  ;  Markby,  Elements  of 
Law  (3d  ed.,  Oxford,  1885)  ;  Pollock,  A  First 
Book  of  Jurisprudence  (London,  1896)  ;  Robin- 
son, Elements  of  American  Jurisprudence  (Bos- 
ton, 1900).  French  Works:  Beaussire,  Principes 
du  droit  (Paris,  1888)  ;  Boistel,  Court  de  philo- 
sophie  du  droit  (Paris,  1899)  ;  FouiIl4e,  L'idie 
modeme  du  droit  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1883)  ;  Fustel  de 
Coulanges,  La  citi  antique  (9th  ed.,  1881)  ;  Or- 
ban,  Cours  d'encyclopidie  du  droit  (Litge,  1895)  ; 
VareilleB-Sommiferes,  Principes  fundamentaux  du 
droit  (Paris,  1889).  German  Works:  Arndts,  Ju- 
ristische  Encyelopadie  (9th  ed.,  by  Grtlbor, 
Stuttgart,  1895)  ;  Goldschmidt,  Vehergriffe  der 
historischen  Schule  (Berlin,  1886)  ;  Jhering,  Der 
Kampf  ums  Recht  ( 10th  ed.,  Vienna,  1891 ) , 
French  translation  by  Meulenaere,  La  lutte  pour 
le  droit  (Paris,  1890),  English  translation  by 
Lalor,  The  Struggle  for  Law  (Chicago,  1879)  ; 
Jliering,  Der  Zweck  im  Recht  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1899)  ;  Savigny,  Beruf  unserer  Zeit  fiir  Gesetzge- 
hung  und  Rechtstcissenschoft  (3d  ed.,  Heidel- 
berg, 1840),  English  translation  by  Haywood, 
The  Vocation  of  Our  Age  for  Ijegislation  and 
Jurisprudence  (London,  1831)  ;  Stahl,  Philoso- 
phic dcs  Rechts  (Heidelberg,  1845-47).  For  a 
further  special  bibliography,  see  Natural  Law. 
JT7BT7A,  2h(55-ro5'A.  A  tributary  of  the  Ama- 
zon. It  rises  in  the  Andes  Conomamas,  in  Peru, 
near  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of  Bolivia, 
flows  northeast  through  a  thinly  populated  and 
little  known   forest   region   of   Western   Brazil, 


and  after  a  winding  course  of  betwe^i  900  and 
1200  miles  joins  the  Amazon  near  the  town  of 
Fonteboa,  in  longitude  66°  W.  (Map:  Brazil, 
D  4).  It  receives  numerous  tributaries,  many 
of  them  unexplored.  During  high  water  almost 
the  whole  of  its  valley  is  flooded. 

JuJttY  (OF.  juree,  awom,  jury,  from  ML.  ju- 
raia,  sworn  body  of  men,  from  Lat.  juratus,  p.p. 
of  jurare,  to  swear,  from  jus,  right,  law).  A 
body  of  laymen  who  are  constituted  the  judges 
of  the  truth  of  the  facts  in  dispute  between  the 
parties  to  the  trial  of  an  action  at  common  law. 
The  exact  origin  of  the  jury  system  is  not  known 
with  certainty,  various  writers  having  attributed 
it  to  difl'erent  European  peoples  which  at  an 
early  period  developed  methods  of  trial  not  un- 
like the  early  jury  trials  in  England.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  jury  in  England  was  derived 
directly  from  the  Norman  institution  of  recog- 
nition by  sworn  inquest,  which  was  substituted 
by  the  Norman  conquerors  for  the  less  popular 
method  of  trial  by  battle.  The  Curia  Regis,  or 
King's  Court,  might  direct  the  sheriff  to  select 
four  knights  of  the  county,  by  whom  twelve 
knights  were  selected  to  serve  as  recognitors, 
whose  duty  it  was,  after  being  duly  sworn,  to 
inquire  as  to  various  matters  of  interest  to  the 
new  rulers  of  England  which  might  be  subject  of 
public  inquiry — as,  for  example,  matters  affect- 
ing taxation  of  a  subject.  As  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  (1154-89)  it  had  become  customary 
for  suitors  in  'certain  cases  affecting  the  title  to 
real  estate  to  apply  to  the  Curia  Regis  for  the 
summoning  of  recognitors  to  ascertain  either 
from  their  own  knowledge  or  upon  inquiry  from 
others  the  truth  of  the  matter  in  issue,  and  their 
verdicts,  if  unanimous,  were  accepted  as  con- 
clusive. It  was  natural  that  other  questions  of 
fact  arising  in  the  King's  Court  should  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  gradual 
transformation  of  the  recognitors  into  the  com- 
mon-law jury  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
(Consult:  Forsyth,  Trial  hy  Jury;  Stubbs,  Con- 
stitutional History;  Freeman,  yorman  Con- 
quest.) It  is  to  be  noted  that  originally  the 
jurymen  were  not  only  judges  of  fact,  but  they 
were  witnesses  oftentimes  selected  because  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  the  people  of 
the  locality,  and  possibly  of  the  suitors  them- 
selves. During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  however, 
we  find  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  law 
restricting  the  jury  to  the  performance  of  its 
function  as  a  judge  of  fact  upon  the  evidence 
submitted  to  it,  which  is  the  single  function  of 
the  jury  in  modem  practice. 

The  limitation  upon  and  the  manner  of  the 
exercise  of  the  jury's  function  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  tracing  the  successive  steps  in  the  trial 
of  an  action,  either  civil  or  criminal,  at  common 
law  before  a  jury.  This  jury  is  commonly  called 
n  petit  jury;  also  a  common  or  traverse  jury. 
The  first  step  toward  summoning  a  jury  is 
the  issuing  of  a  writ  or  precept  of  a  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  jury  trials  directed  to  the 
sheriff  and  called  at  common  law  a  venire  facias 
(from  the  language  of  the  writ,  meaning  'cause 
to  come'),  commanding  him  to  summon  citizens 
residing  in  the  county  to  attend  at  a  term  of 
court  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  jurors.  The 
jurors  thus  summoned  are  then  said  to  be  em- 
paneled (from  the  sheriff's  panel,  or  parchment, 
containing  the  list  of  jurymen) .    At  the  trial  the 
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■election  of  the  jur^  is  made  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  presiding  judge.  The  names  of 
the  jurymen  are  drawn  by  lot  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court,  and  as  their  names  are  called  the 
jurymen  take  their  seats  in  the  jury  box  until 
twelve  are  thus  chosen.  The  parties  to  the  action 
or  their  attorneys  may  then  exercise  their  right 
to  eliminate  undesirable  members  from  the  jury 
by  means  of  challenge.  (See  Chau.enqe.) 
Either  party  is  at  liberty  to  examine  the  jurors 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  cause  for 
challenge  in  any  particular  case  exists.  After 
a  satisfactory  jury  has  been  drawn,  the  jury  is 
sworn  and  the  trial  is  begun.  (See  Trial.)  The 
attorney  for  the  prosecution  in  a  criminal 
case,  or  for  the  plaintiff  or  for  whichever  par^ 
has  the  affirmative  in  a  civil  action,  then 
opens  the  case  by  a  brief  address  to  the  jury, 
outlining  the  facts  which  he  intends  to  prove. 
He  then  calls  his  witnesses,  who  are  ex- 
amined by  him  and  cross-examined  by  opposing 
coimsel.  The  attorney  for  the  defendant  then 
calls  his  witnesses,  who  are  examined  and  cross- 
examined  in  like  manner.  In  general,  during  the 
progress  of  a  trial,  all  questions  of  law  are  to 
be  determined  by  the  court  and  questions  of  fact 
by  the  jury.  The  limits  of  the  inquiiy  as  to 
facts  are  determined  by  the  pleadings  (q.v.)  and 
the  rules  of  evidence  (q.v.).  Whether  evidence 
is  properly  admissible  or  not  is  a  question  for 
the  court;  but  the  weight  and  credibility  of  the 
evidence  admitted  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
jury.  The  court,  however,  may  decide  a  question 
of  fact  without  sending  the  question  to  the  jury, 
if  there  is  no  conflict  of  evidence  on  the  point. 
The  court  may  also  interpret  written  instruments 
received  in  evidence  without  the  aid  of  the  jury. 
After  all  the  evidence  has  been  given,  if  a  case 
is  made  for  the  jury  (that  is,  if  there  is  con- 
flicting evidence  or  a  doubtful  question  of  fact), 
the  counsel  for  the  defendant  'sums  up'  (that 
is,  addresses  the  jury,  reviewing  the  evidence  in 
the  case  and  commenting  upon  it  in  a  manner 
favorable  to  his  side  of  the  case)  ;  he  is  fol- 
lowed in  like  manner  by  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
or  prosecution,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  judge 
then  makes  his  charge  to  the  jury.  The  charge 
is  a  statement  of  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to 
the  evidence  in  the  case,  and  it  is  given  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  jury  to  render  a  correct 
verdict.  If  properly  given  it  leaves  all  question 
of  fact  to  be  determined  bjr  the  jury,  thus  fre- 
quently requiring  nice  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  the  presiding  judge.  The  jury  then  retires 
from  the  courtroom  and  is  locked  into  a  room 
until  an  agreement  as  to  the  verdict  is  reached, 
or  until  the  presiding  judge  deems  it  improbable 
that  an  agreement  will  be  reached.  In  case  no 
agreement  is  reached,  a  new  trial  may  be  had. 
Even  in  a  criminal  case  such  a  new  trial  is  not 
deemed  double  jeopardy  (q.v.).  All  the  twelve 
members  of  a  jury  must  agree  upon  a  verdict, 
which  in  a  civil  trial  may  be  'for  the  plaintiff" 
or  'for  the  defendant,'  and  in  a  criminal  trial 
'guilty*  or  'not  guilty.'  The  verdict  of  a  jury 
is  decisive,  and  cannot  be  disturbed  unless  ren- 
dered contrary  to  law  or  against  the  weight  of 
evidence,  in  which  case  it  may  be  set  aside  by 
the  presiding  judge,  or  the  judgment  rendered 
thereon  may  be  set  aside  on  appeal.  When  the 
jurors  return  a  verdict  which  is  obviously  op- 
posed to  the  principles  of  right  and  justice  it  is 
now  sometimes  called  a  false  verdict,  although 


that  expression  is  really  contradictory,  since 
verdict  means  literally,  as  it  formerly  did  prac- 
tically, a  'true  dictum'  or  saying.     See  Vkbdict. 

In  certain  eases,  where  there  is  no  serious  dis- 
pute of  fact,  but  the  question  involved  is  one  of 
law,  the  jury  is  allowed,  on  consent  of  the  par- 
ties or  direction  of  the  court,  to  find  a  special 
verdict  which  is  merely  a  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  This  special  verdict  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  and  decided  by  the  court. 

Special  juries  (that  is,  juries  specially  select- 
ed in  order  to  secure  jurymen  of  more  than  com- 
mon intelligence)  were  known  at  common  law 
and  were  expressly  authorized  by  the  statute 
3  Geo.  II.,  ch.  25.  Statutes  in  many  of  our 
States  now  provide  for  the  selection  of  special 
juries  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  great  importance 
or  difficulty.  For  the  consideration  of  grand  jury 
and  special  jury,  see  those  titles. 

Consult:  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of 
English  Law  (2d  ed.,  London  and  Boston,  1890)  ; 
Stubbs,  Constitutional  History  of  England  (Ox- 
ford, 1878-83)  ;  Lesser,  Historical  Development 
of  the  Jury  System  ( 1893 ) . 

XCKY.  A  contrivance  designed  temporarily 
to  replace  the  regular  fitting  of  a  ship  which 
has  been  lost  or  received  such  serious  injury  as  to 
be  useless;  as  jury-mast,  jury-rig,  jury-rudder, 
jury-anchor,  etc. 

JTJS  AOCBESCENSI.    See  Svbvivobshif. 

JtrS  GENrnXlI  (Lat,  law  of  nations).  By 
the  Romans  the  terra  was  used  to  designate  uni- 
versal law,  and  included  all  those  rules  which 
were  observed  by  all  the  nations  with  which 
they  were  acquainted.  This  body  of  law  included 
not  only  what  we  should  call  rules  of  interna- 
tional law,  such  as  the  inviolability  of  envoys, 
but  also  rules  of  commercial  law,  such  as  the  rule 
that  sale  and  delivery  transfers  ownership.  For 
the  relation  of  jus  gentium  to  the  Roman  national 
law,  see  Civil  Law. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  jus  gentium  acquired  the 
narrower  meaning  of  the  body  of  rules  observed 
by  independent  States  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  i.e.  international  law  (q.v.). 

TUS  NATTTRja,  or  ITATXIBALB  (Lat., 
law  of  nature).  Literally,  the  law  of  nature  or 
natural  law.  By  the  Romans,  this  term  was 
sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  jus  gentium, 
since  the  rules  observed  by  all  nations  were  pre- 
sumably natural  rules.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  however,  they  frequently 
used  the  terra  in  a  purely  ethical  sense  and  con- 
trasted natural  law,  in  the  sense  of  natural 
right  or  justice,  with  those  rules  which,  although 
universally  observed,  seemed  to  them  wrong  and 
unreasonable.    See  Natubal  Law. 

JTJS  FBULS!  NOCTIS  (Lat.,  right  of  the 
first  night).  The  alleged  custom  according  to 
which  the  feudal  lord  had  the  right  to  have  inter- 
course on  the  first  night  with  the  bride  of  his 
newly  married  villein.  This  custom  was  said  to 
have  originated  in  Scotland,  and  at  one  time  to 
have  been  very  prevalent  in  certain  regions  of 
France;  but  there  is  not  sufficient  documentary 
evidence  to  show  that  it  existed  anywhere  else.  It 
is  even  doubtful  whether  it  existed  In  Scotland 
and  France,  though  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechtsalter- 
tiimer  (3d  ed.,  GSttingen,  1881),  intimates  that 
the  payment  made  by  the  villein  to  his  lord 
to  obtain  the  latter's  consent  for  his  raarriage 
owed  its  origin  to  a  desire  of  the  villein  to  buy 
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off  the  jus  prim<B  noctia.  .  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
would  hardly  have  tolerated  this  custom,  since 
it  demanded  continence  the  first  night  on  the 
part  of  a  newly  wedded  couple,  and  often  en- 
forced it  for  even  longer  periods  of  time.  There 
has  been  a  long  dispute  concerning  the  whole 
matter,  for  which  consult:  De  Labeasade,  Le 
Droit  du  Seigneur  (Paris,  1878)  ;  K.  J.  L. 
Schmidt,  Jus  primce  noctis,  eine  geschUshtliohe 
Vntersuchung  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1881). 

JVS  B^EXACTJB  (Lat.,  right  of  a  widow). 
In  Scotch  law,  the  right  of  a  widow  to  a  share 
in  the  movable  or  personal  property  of  her  de? 
ceased  husband,  lliis  is  a  vested  or  absolute 
right,  and  cannot  be  defeated  by  the  husband's 
will,  hence  the  movable  estate  of  husband  and 
wife  is  called  'goods  in  communion,'  because, 
on  the  death  of  the  husband,  there  is  a  division 
of  such  goods  between  the  widow,  the  children, 
and  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased.  If  the  deceased 
husband  leaves  children,  the  goods  in  communion 
are  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  one  of  which 
belongs  to  the  widow.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  no  surviving  children  or  grandchildren, 
then  the  goods  are  divided  into  two  equal  shares, 
one  of  which  belongs  to  the  widow.  When  the  hus- 
band dies  insolvent,  the  wife  cannot  claim  her  jus 
relictce  in  preference  to  the  creditors.  Though  the 
widow  has  this  right  to  her  jua  relictce  at  com- 
mon law,  yet  if  she  entered  into  an  antenuptial 
contract  by  virtue  of  which  she  accepted  an 
equivalent  provision,  her  right  may  be  defeated, 
provided  the  contract  expressly  stated  the  one  to 
be  in  substitution  for  the  other.  In  England 
there  is  no  such  absolute  right  of  a  widow  to  a 
share  of  a  husband's  goods,  imless  he  died  in- 
testate, in  which  case  she  gets  a  similar  share  of 
the  personal  estate  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of 
distributions.  As  to  the  corresponding  right  of 
the  wife  in  England  and  America  to  the  real 
property  of  her  husband,  see  Doweb  ;  Jointdbe. 

JTJSSEBAND,  zh^'s'-rKN',  Jean  Adbien  Ait- 
TOINE  JuiES  (1855 — ).  A  French  scholar,  bom 
at  Lyons.  He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in 
1876,  and  held  several  important  positions,  es- 
pecially in  England.  In  1902  he  became  French 
Ambassador  at  Washington.  His  works,  some  of 
which  deal  with  English  literary  subjects,  in- 
clude: Le  th^6tre  en  Angleterre  depuis  la  con- 
quite  jusqu'aux  pridicesseurs  immMiats  de 
Shakespeare  (1878)  ;  Les  Anglais  au  moyen  Age 
(1884),  which  was  crowned  by  the  Academy,  and 
translated  into  English  by  Lucy  T.  Smith  as 
English  'Wayfaring  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(1889)  ;  Le  roman' anglais  (1886)  ;  Le  roman  au 
temps  de  Shakespeare  (1888)  ;  L'fpopfe  mystique 
de  William  Langland  (1893);  and  Bistoire  lit- 
t&aire  du  peuple  anglais  dea  origines  d  la  renais- 
sance (1894). 

JXTSSIEIT,  zhq'si-5'.  The  name  of  a  family 
which  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  has 
numbered  among  its  members  some  of  the  first 
botanists  of  their  age. — Antoine  de  Jussiec 
(1686-1758).  He  was  bom  in  Lyons.  He  suc- 
ceeded Toumefort  in  1708  as  professor  at  the 
Jardin  du  Roi,  and  published  various  works  on 
anatomy,  zoSlogy,  and  botany,  among  them  an 
Appendix  to  Toumefort  (Lyons,  1710).  He  made 
several  journeys  to  foreign  countries  to  collect 
plants,  on  which  occasions  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  yoimger  brother,  Bernard,  who  cooperated 
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with  him  as  his  assistant. — Bebnabo  db  Jussied 
( 1699-1776)  was  bom  in  Lyons.  He  obtained  the 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Montpellier  in  1720,  and  at 
Paris,  1726 ;  succeeded  S.  Vaillent  as  demonstrator 
of  botany  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  1722,  and  pub- 
lished various  works  on  zoology  and  botany,  which 
at  the  time  were  considered  valuable.  In  a  brief 
manuscript,  which  he  forwarded  to  Linneus  dur- 
ing his  incumbencv  as  superintendent  of  the 
gardens  at  the  Petit-Trianon,  to  which  position 
e  was  appointed  in  1759,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  natural  method  of  plant  classification 
which  was  more  fully  elaborated  by  his  nephew, 
Antoine  Laurent. — Joseph  ue  Jussieu  (1704- 
79),  brother  of  Antoine  and  Bernard,  was  edu- 
cated for  medicine,  but  became  a  learned  botanist 
and  noted  engineer.  In  1735  he  accompanied  an 
expedition  to  Peru,  and  stayed  in  South  Amer- 
ica collecting  natural  historv  specimens  until 
1771,  when  he  returned  to  France,  having  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  collection.  He  intro- 
duced the  heliotrope  into  France. — Antoine 
Laubent  de  Jussieu  (1747-1836)  was  bom  in 
Lyons,  and  richly  deserved  the  heritage  left 
to  him  by  his  learned  and  disinterested  rela- 
tives. At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  his 
botanical  studies  under  his  imcle  Bernard,  and 
four  years  later  was  nominated  demonstrator  and 
assistant  to  Lemonnir,  the  professor  of  botany 
in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  He  at  once  began  to  re- 
form the  arrangement  of  the  gardens  and  collec- 
tions of  plants  under  his  charge,  and  to  apply 
to  them  his  own  and  his  uncle's  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  natural  method.  For  thirty  years  he  con- 
tinued to  develop  his  novel  views;  and  when  his 
Genera  Plantarum,  which  he  began  in  1778,  was 
finally  completed  in  1789,  the  natural  system  was 
finally  established  as  the  true  basis  of  botanical 
classification.  In  1793  he  became  professor  of 
botany  in  the  newly  organized  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
where  he  continued  to  teach  till  1826,  when 
blindness  compelled  him  to  resign  his  chair  to 
his  son  Adrien.  During  his  tenure  of  office  he 
founded  the  library  of  the  museum,  which  is  ono 
of  the  best  in  Europe.  His  papers  in  the  Annates 
du  MusHtm  (from  1804-20),  and  his  articles  in 
the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  rank 
among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  botany,  and  embody  all  the  result  of 
his  own  investigations. — Aobien  de  Jcssieu 
(1797-1853)  was  bom  in  Paris.  For  the  degree 
of  A.M.  which  he  obtained  in  1824.  he  present^  a 
memoir  of  the  Euphorbiaceie  which  attracted  wide 
attention  and  was  followed  by  equally  important 
monographs  upon  the  Rutaceie,  Meliaceae,  and 
Malpighiaceie.  His  Embryo  of  the  Monocotyledons 
(1844)  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a  series  of 
papers  on  similar  subjects,  hut  ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  this  project.  He  was 
also  prevented  by  the  same  cause  from  extending 
his  Cours  Hfmentaire  de  botanique  (1848)  into 
a  complete  and  general  treatise.  This  was  trans- 
lated into  other  European  languages.  In  1831  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  .\cademy,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  was  nominated  to  the 
presidency  of  that  body.  He  contributed  many 
valuable  papers  to  the  Annnles  du  Museum,  the 
Comptes  Hendus,  and  the  Dictionnaire  universel 
d'histoire  naturelle  and  other  publications  on 
natural  sciences.  His  influence  as  a  lecturer  was 
of  great  importance. 

JTrSSXETT,  Laurent  Pierre  de  (1792-1866). 
A     French     educational    writer    and    moralist. 
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nephew  of  Antoine  Laurent  Jussieu.  Among  his 
writings  the  most  popular  is  Simon  de  Nantua, 
ou  le  marchand  forain  ( 1818) .  It  passed  through 
more  than  thirty  editions,  and  was  translated  into 
nearly  a  dozen  languages.  For  a  work  of  similar 
description,  entitled  (lEuvres  posthumes  de  Simon 
de  Xantua  ( 1829),  he  received  the  Montyon  Prize. 
From  1839  to  1842  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

JUSTE,  zhyst,  Th&)DORE  (1818-88).  A  Bel- 
gian historian,  born  in  Brussels.  He  was  very 
successful  in  arousing  interest  in  Belgian  his- 
tory, and  in  promoting,  as  secretary  of  the  board 
of  education,  the  national  method  of  instruction. 
Among  his  numerous  works,  very  unequal  in 
merit,  may  be  mentioned:  Histoire  de  Belgique 
( 1840)  ;  Pricia  de  I'hiatoire  modeme  considirfe 
dans  aes  rapporta  avec  la  Belgique  (1845); 
Pricia  de  I'hiatoire  du  moyen  dge  (1847-49)  ; 
Hiatoire  du  congrea  national  de  Belgique,  ou  de 
la  fondation  de  la  monarchie  beige  ( 1850)  ;  Bis- 
ioire  de  la  revolution  dea  Paya-Baa  sous  Philippe 
II.  (1855-63)  ;  Le  aouUvement  de  la  Hollande  en 
J 81 3  et  la  fondation  du  royaume  dea  Paya-Baa 
(1870);  La  revolution  helge  de  18S0  (1872); 
Guillaume  le  Tacilume,  etc.  (1873)  ;  La  revolu- 
tion de  juillet,  1S30  (1883)  ;  and  the  biographical 
work,  Lea  fondateiira  de  la  monarchie  helge  (27 
vols.,  1865-81). 

JirSTI,  yJSSs't*,  Fekdinand  (1837—).  A 
German  Orientalist.  He  was  bom  at  Marburg; 
educated  there  and  at  Gottingen.  In  1861  he  be- 
came docent,  and  in  1865  professor  of  compara- 
tive philology,  at  Marburg.  He  wrote:  Veber  die 
Zuaammenaetzung  dcr  Namen  in  den  indoger- 
maniacheti  Sprachen  ( 1861 )  ;  Bandbuch  der  Zend- 
aprache  (1864);  an  edition  of  the  Bundeheach 
(1868);  Geachichte  dea  alien  Persiena  (1879); 
Dictionnaire  kurde-franfaia  (1879);  Kurdische 
Orammatik  (1880)  ;  Oesrhichte  der  orientalischen 
Volker  im  Altertum  (1884);  Iranisches  Namen- 
Inch  (1895);  Heaaiaches  Trachtenbuch  (1900); 
and  the  monograph,  "Geschichte  Irans  von  den 
ttltesten  Zeiten  bis  zum  Ausgang  der  Sassaniden," 
in  the  Orundriaa  der  iranischen  Philologie. 

JUSTICE  (OF.,  Fr.  justice,  from  Lat.  juatitia, 
justice,  from  Justus,  just,  from  jus,  right,  law). 
One  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  name  for  a  principal  aspect  of  social  and 
moral  duty  in  all  ages.  If  we  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  justice  by  examining  moral  and  legal 
judgments  current  in  civilized  commimities,  we 
find  such  instances  as  the  following:  It  is  un- 
just to  deprive  a  man  of  his  personal  liberty, 
his  property,  or  any  other  thing  by  law  belonging 
to  him ;  justice,  therefore,  requires  us  to  re- 
spect each  one's  righia  before  the  law.  Some- 
limes,  however,  we  call  the  law  itself  unjust,  in 
which  case  we  may  sympathize  even  with  dis- 
obedience to  it.  It  is  then  supposed  that  there  is 
some  higher  law  that  should  have  preference — as, 
for  example,  the  moral  law.  Thus,  it  is  con- 
ceived by  most  men  at  the  present  day  to  be 
unjust  to  hold  human  beings  in  slavery,  even 
though  slavery  may  be  countenanced  by  the  la\5' 
of  the  land.  It  is,  however,  only  when  the  law 
has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growt]Li>f  public 
opinion  on  moral  questions  that  an  institution 
like  slavery  can  be  sanctioned  by  the  law  an.l 
yet  condemned  as  unjust  by  the  most  intelligent 
members  of  society.  Other  differences  between 
legal  and  moral  justice  arise  from  the  limitations 
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of  tlie  law,  which  cannot  expediently  undertake 
to  regulate  all  .the  details  of  human  life.  Only 
those  acts  which  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  society 
to  enforce  by  external  sanction  may  properly 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  law;  hence 
there  are  necessarily  many  kinds  of  conduct 
which  are  morally  unjust,  and  yet  which  are  not 
recognized  by  law  as  unjust.  Moral  justice  may, 
perhaps,  be  defined  as  allowing  each  man  such 
freedom  of  action,  security  of  possession,  and 
realization  of  expectations  based  on  custom  as 
are  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  society.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  justice,  if  by  that 
is  meant  any  particular  method  of  treatment 
which  any  man  nas  a  right  to  expect  of  society, 
regardless  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives  and  of 
the  character  of  his  life.  Consult  the  authorities 
referred  to  under  Ethics;  also  VVilloughby,  So- 
cial Juatice  (New  York,  1900). 

JUSTICE.  In  legal  language,  justice  is  some- 
times identified  with  law,  as  when  we  s|>eak  of 
the  'administration  of  justice'  or  of  'courts  of 
justice.'  Even  in  legal  discussion,  however,  the 
term  is  constantly  used  in  an  ethical  sense,  as 
when  it  is  said  that  a  decision  is  legally  correct, 
but  unjust.  To  the  layman,  such  an  admission 
is  a  confession  that  the  law  is  wrong  and  should 
be  amended.  This,  however,  is  not  always  true. 
Law  and  justice  cannot  be  brought  into  perfect 
harmony.  It  is  necessary,  above  all  things,  that 
law  be  certain;  that  the  individual  shall  be  able 
to  ascertain  in  advance  the  results  which  the  law 
will  attach  to  his  acts  or  his  omissions.  Perfect 
justice  demands  that  every  controversy  be  ad- 
judged on  its  peculiar  merits;  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  each  party,  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  acted,  his  ignorance  or  knowledge,  his 
good  or  bad  intent,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
other  considerations  be  taken  into  account.  Should 
the  law  attempt  to  provide  in  advance  for  all 
these  endless  variations  in  so  complex  an  organ- 
ism as  human  society — an  organism,  moreover, 
which  is  often  in  process  of  change — the  law 
would  become  so  vast  in  its  bulk  and  so  confused 
in  its  provisions  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  keenest  intelligence  and  the  greatest  industry 
to  master  its  rules;  and  even  then  it  would  be 
incomplete,  since,  as  Grotius  has  said,  "there  can 
be  no  finite  rule  of  an  infinite  matter."  Should 
the  courts  be  empowered  to  do  justice  in  the 
single  case  without  regard  to  the  law,  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  law.  In  either  case  an 
uncertainty,  a  lack  of  social  order,  would  result 
which  would  be  a  greater  evil  than  occasional  or 
even  frequent  injustice. 

The  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  found 
in  compromise.  The  law  classifies  persons,  acts, 
and  relations,  and  it  shapes  its  rules  to  suit  the 
average  person,  the  ordinary  act,  the  normal  rela- 
tion. The  classification,  rough  at  first,  becomes 
increasingly  refined;  but  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment law  deals,  and  must  deal,  with  generic  per- 
sons and  cases,  and  not  with  the  real  individual 
or  the  special  case. 

Law  is  not  primarily  a  system  of  justice,  hut 
a  system  of  order.  Courts  were  not  established 
to  do  justice,  but  to  terminate  controversy. 
Equity,  as  was  finely  said  by  Aristotle,  corrects 
the  law  where  the  law  is  defective  by  reason  of 
its  universality;  but,  historically,  equity  has 
never  meant  anything  but  a  greater  approxima- 
tion of  law  and  justice.  In  England,  as  Lord 
Bacon  said,  it  was  "ordained  to  supply  the  law 
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and  not  to  subvert  the  law."  Equity  draws  new 
distinctions,  unknown  to  tlip  older  and  cruder 
law;  its  precedents  harden  into  rules;  and  the 
result  is  simply  a  new  body  of  law  with  a  more 
refined  classification  of  the  phenomena  of  social 
life.     Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under 

JURISPBUDENCE;   LaW. 

JUSTICE,  Chief.    See  Chief  Justice. 

justice!^  Depabtment  of.  One  of  the  nine 
executive  departments  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  the  Attorney-General,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
Although  the  office  of  Attorney-General  was 
created  in  17S9  and  the  incumbent  of  the  office 
was  from  the  first  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  it 
was  not  until  1870  that  it  was  erected  into  a 
separate  department.  By  the  act  of  June  22  of 
that  year,  the  several  officers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, of  whom  there  were  some  half-dozen  or 
more,  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Attorney-General,  with  the  hope  of  bringing  about 
greater  uniformity  in  the  construction  and  appli- 
cation of  the  laws.  The  Attorney-General  is  the 
chief  law  officer  of  the  Government,  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  ranks  fourth  in  the  line 
of  succession  to  the  Presidency.  It  is  his  duty 
to  advise  the  President  on  any  questions  of  law 
that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  also  to  give  his  opinion  when  requested 
by  any  of  the  heads  of  departments  upon  legal 
questions  concerning  matters  affecting  their  de- 
partments. The  opinions  rendered  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General are  from  time  to  time  pxiblished  by 
the  Government,  and  next  to  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  they  are  regarded  as  authority  on  the 
points  covered.  The  Attorney-General  is  the 
legal  representative  of  the  Government  in  all 
cases  at  law  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  and  may  appear  in  court  in  person  or 
direct  which  one  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
erals shall  appear,  and  may  employ  special  coun- 
sel to  aid  in  the  conduct  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  Government  is  interested.  He  is  further- 
more charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the 
United  States  district  attorneys  and  marshals; 
directs  and  instructs  them  in  their  duties,  and 
may  employ  special  counsel  to  aid  the  attorneys 
in  the  prosecution  of  cases  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party.  He  examines  the  titles  to 
lands  or  other  property  which  the  Grovemment 
intends  to  purchase  for  forts,  dockyards,  building 
sites,  or  other  public  purposes,  and  makes  an 
annual  report 'to  Congress  of  the  business  of  the 
department,  including  statistical  information 
concerning  the  civil  and  criminal  cases  tried  be- 
fore the  United  States  courts,  the  number  of 
pardons  granted  by  the  President,  the  amount  of 
fines  and  forfeitures  imposed,  and  such  other  in- 
formation bearing  upon  the  administration  of 
justice  as  he  may  deem  proper.  Other  duties  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  are  the  supervision  of 
the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  the  recommendation  of  judicial 
appointments,  the  examination  of  the  accounts 
of  the  marshals,  attorneys,  and  other  judicial 
officers,  the  im-estigation  of  applications  for 
clemency,  the  administration  of  the  national 
bankruptcy  law,  and  the  supervision  of  the  com- 
mission to  revise  and  codify  the  criminal  and 
penal  laws  of  the  United  States.  In  1868  two 
Assistant  Attorney-Generals  were  provided  for, 
one  of  whom  assists  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
other  in  the  Court  of  Claims.     There  is  also  an 


Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment, one  for  the  Post-office  Department,  and 
one  in  charge  of  Indian  depredations  claims.  In 
1870  the  oilice  of  Solicitor-General  was  created, 
the  incumbent  being  ranked  as  the  second  officer 
of  the  department.  He  conducts  cases  in  the 
courts  at  Washington,  and  in  case  of  a  temporary 
vacancy  or  absence  of  the  Attorney-General,  acts 
in  his  stead.  The  act  of  1870  also  transferred  to 
the  new  Department  of  Justice  the  solicitors  from 
the  Interior,  Treasury,  and  Navy  departments, 
and  the  examiner  of  claims  from  the  State  De- 
partment. 

JUSTICE,  LoBD.  In  England,  a  person  in- 
vested with  the  royal  authority  for  limited  pur- 
poses and  for  a  limited  time.  From  the  times  of 
the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings  it  has  been 
the  occasional  practice  in  England  for  the  sover- 
eign to  appoint  one  or  more  persons  called  lords 
justices  to  act  as  hit  substitutes  in  the  supreme 
Government  during  his  absence  from  the  Kingdom. 
Subsequent  to  the  Revolution  these  appointments 
have  been  made  bv  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal,  and  the  authority  of  Parliament  has  some- 
times been  invoked  in  confirmation  of  their 
powers.  On  five  occasions  such  appointment  was 
made  by  William  III.  when  going  abroad,  though, 
while  his  queen  was  alive,  he  delegated  his  au- 
thority to  her  during  his  absence.  The  statutes 
12  and  13  Will.  III.,  settling  the  succession  on 
the  House  of  Hanover,  provided  "that  no  person 
who  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  Crown  shall  go 
out  of  the  dominions  of  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland  without  consent  of  Parliament;"  but 
this  clause  was  repealed  by  I  Geo.  I.,  ch.  2,  and 
the  first  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  dur- 
ing five  of  his  absences  in  Germany,  made  an 
appointment  of  lords  justices.  George  IV.,  on 
his  visit  to  Hanover,  delegated  his  authority  to 
nineteen  guardians,  of  whom  the  Duke  of  York, 
heir  presumptive,  was  one.  On  none  of  the  ab- 
sences of  Queen  Victoria  from  the  Kingdom - 
was  there  any  delegation  of  the  royal  authority; 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  Lord  Chancellor 
Lyndhurst  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
law  officers  regarded  it  unnecessary,  in  point  of 
law,  to  appoint  lords  justices — an  opinion  in 
which  he  concurred.  The  practice  of  the  Queen 
in  this  respect  has  been  followed  by  her  successor, 
Edward  VII.  In  case  of  the  sovereign's  minority 
a  regency  has  generally  been  resorted  to. 

The  powers  of  lords  justices  have  usually  been 
limited  in  the  matter  of  pardoning  and  repriev- 
ing criminals,  the  summoning  or  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  the  disposal  of  public  moneys  in  the 
Treasury,  and  of  Church  preferments  in  the  gift 
of  the  Crown.  The  lords  justices  appointed  under 
the  commissions  of  1719  and  1729  were  author- 
ized to  continue  the  existing  Parliament  by  short 
prorogations  till  otherwise  directed  under  the 
royal  sign  manual,  but  not  to  perform  the  other 
nets  here  specified  without  the  special  significa- 
tion of  the  royal  pleasure,  except  when  neces- 
sary for  the  public  service.  The  power  to  create 
peers  has  only  once  been  delegated — by  Charles  I. 
in  1644;  and  Lord  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Glamorgan,  in  whose  favor  the  right  was  exer- 
cised, was,  after  the  Restoration,  compelled  to 
resign  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

Lords  justices  have  sometimes  been  appointed 
to  carry  on  the  government  of  Ireland  in  place  of 
a  viceroy;  in  modem  times,  this  has  only  been 
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done   during  occasional   absences   of  the   Lord 
Lieutenant. 

JXnSTICE,  LoBD  CHiEr.  The  title  given  in 
England  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  King's  Bench  di- 
vision of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  It  was  form- 
erly employed  to  designate  the  chief  judges  of  the 
two  great  common-law  tribunals,  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
but  the  former  of  these  was,  by  eminence,  known 
as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  £higland.  Upon  the 
abolition  of  the  Common  Pleas  division  of  the 
High  Court  in  1881,  the  chief  judge  of  the  Queen's 
(now  King's)  Bench  Division  became  the  sole 
judicial  officer  to  be  invested  with  the  dignity  and 
title  of  Chief  Justice. 

TTTSTZCE  CI^BK,  Lord.  A  high  judicial 
officer  in  Scotland,  being  the  second  highest  judg* 
in  point  of  rank,  and,  in  the  absence  of-tbe  Lord 
Justice  General,  the  presiding  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Justiciary.  His  usual  duty  is  to  sit  as  Chief 
of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Inner  House,  called 
the  second  division  of  the  Court  of  Session  (q.v.). 

JUSTICE  GEKEBAIi,  Lobd.  The  highest 
judicial  officer  in  Scotland,  also  called  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Formerly  tho 
office  of  Justice  General  was  a  sinecure,  and  not 
a  judicial  office,  but  the  title  is  now,  since  1831, 
associated  with  that  of  the  Lord  President.  See 
Court  of  Session. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  a  minor  official  having 
both  administrative  and  judicial  functions,  the 
latter  principally  of  a  criminal  nature.  In  Eng- 
land, justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  com- 
mission of  the  Crown  under  the  great  seal,  or  by 
act  of  Parliament  or  charter,  to  exercise  a  cer- 
tain limited  authority  in  a  county  or  borough. 
The  person  who  practically  appoints  to  the  office 
is  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  in  his  discretion  may 
include  in  the  commission  any  person  having  an 
estate  of  £100  a  year,  clear  of  all  rents  and 
charges.  All  persons  having  the  above  qualifica- 
tion may  be  appointed  justices  of  the  peace;  but 
practicing  attorneys  or  solicitors  are  not  eligible 
for  counties  in  which  they  practice.  Tradition- 
ally, the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  is  entirely 
gratuitous.  But  in  modern  practice  it  has  been 
loimd  necessary  to  deviate  from  this  rule,  and  to 
appoint  in  all  the  cities  and  many  large  towns 
certain  paid  justices,  called  stipendiary  magis- 
trates, at  a  fixed  salary.  In  the  city  of  London 
and  certain  other  places  the  Mayor  and  certain 
corporators  are  constituted  by  charter  justices 
of  the  peace  by  virtue  of  their  office. 

The  institution  of  justices  of  the  peace  is  very 
ancient.  Previous  to  1327  there  were  conserva- 
tors of  the  peace  in  every  county  chosen  by  the 
freeholders  from  among  the  principal  men  of  the 
county  to  perform  similar  duties,  but  by  a 
statute  of  Edward  III.  a  change  took  place  in 
the  practice,  and  ever  since  the  election  of  jus- 
tices has  been  exercised  by  the  Crown.  Gradu- 
ally the  office  grew  more  and  more  important, 
statutes  being  passed  from  time  to  time, 
adding  to  its  duties  and  jurisdiction,  until, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  form  of  commission  was  revised,  and  was  set- 
tled nearly  in  the  form  which  is  now  used.  The 
commission  is  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  ad- 
dressed to  the  appointee,  by  name,  directing  them 

"to  keep  our  peace  in  our  county  of ,  and  to 

keep  all  ordinances  and  statutes  for  the  good  of 


the  peace,  and  for  the  good  rule  and  government 
of  the  people,  and  to  chastise  and  punish  all  per- 
sons that  offend  against  the  said  ordinances." 
The  commission  then  authorizes  the  appointee 
to  inquire  "by  the  oath  of  good  and  lawful  men, 
of  all  manner  of  felonies,  poisonings,  enchant- 
ments, sorceries,  arts,  magic,  trespasses,  forestall- 
ings,  regratings,  engrossings,  and  extortions 
whatsoever,  and  of  all  crimes  and  offenses,"  etc. 
To  these  extensive  powers  conferred  by  statute 
were  added  the  more  indefinite  functions  which 
long  custom  had  vested  in  justices  of  the  peace, 
constituting  them  in  large  measure  the  founda- 
tion of  the  peace  and  order  of  the  State.  "The 
whole  Christian  world,"  says  Lord  Coke,  "hath 
not  the  like  office  as  justice  of  the  peace,  if  duly 
executed."  Their  powers  and  duties  in  England 
are  now  mainly  governed  by  a  series  of  statutes 
enacted  during  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen  Vic- 
toria. (38  and  39  Vict.,  c.  64;  45  and  46  Vict., 
c.  50;  II  and  12  Vict.,  c.  44.) 

Although  the  institution  of  justices  of  th« 
peace,  like  so  many  of  our  institutions,  is  derived 
from  England,  the  method  employed  for  their 
creation  differs  in  the  United  States  from  that 
adopted  in  the  former  country,  and  also  differs 
in  different  States.  In  some  instances  they  aro 
appointed  by  the  executive,  in  others  elected  by 
the  people.  Tlieir  powers  and  duties  also  vary  in 
the  different  States,  but  in  most  they  have  juris- 
diction in  minor  cases,  both  civil  and  criminal. 
The  extent  and  nature  of  their  powers  are  usu- 
ally defined  by  statute.  The  distinctive  value  of 
this  class  of  magistrates  is  found  in  their  power 
to  prevent  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  examine 
persons  charged  with  the  commission  of  crime  or 
misdemeanor  and  hold  to  bail  to  answer  in  the 
upper  court,  or  in  default  of  bail  to  commit  them 
to  jail.  In  this  latter  particular  their  functions 
are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  a  grand  jury. 
Consult:  Archbold,  Jitttice  of  the  Peace  and 
Parish  Officer  (London,  1842)  ;  Stone,  Justice* 
Hanual  (London,  annually)  ;  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries; Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of 
English  Law;  Wait,  Law  and  Practice  in  Civil 
Actions  and  Proceedings  in  Justices  Courts  (7th 
ed.,  Albany,  1002). 

JUSTICES'  CIiEBS.  An  officer,  generally  a 
solicitor,  appointed  by  justices  of  the  peace  in 
England  to  assist  them  in  their  duties.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  justices  of  the  peace  are  not  trained 
lawyers  (it  has  been  judicially  declared  in  Eng- 
land that  there  is  no  presumption  that  a  justice 
of  the  peace  knows  the  law  of  the  land),  but 
are,  nevertheless,  called  upon  to  administer  many 
branches  of  the  law,  and  to  construe  acts  of 
Parliament,  all  of  which  require  much  skill,  the 
justices'  clerk  is  a  person  of  much  local  influence, 
and  in  practical  effect  guides  and  controls  the 
justices  in  all  purely  legal  matters.  The  jus- 
tices' clerk  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  public 
officer,  but  in  the  nature  of  an  employee  of  the 
justice.  By  recent  statutes,  however,  ha  has  ac- 
quired a  certain  official  status  and  is  entitled  to 
receive  fees  in  connection  with  the  business  trans- 
acted by  the  justice  to  whose  court  he  is  at- 
tached.   See  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

•  JUSTICIARY  COUBT.  The  highest  crim- 
inal court  in  Scotland.  It  is  in  reality  the 
criminal  branch  of  the  Court  of  Session,  the  high- 
est judicial  tribunal  in  Scotland,  and  not  an  in- 
dependent court.     Its  judges  are  seven  of  the 
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judges  of  the  Court  of  Session — viz.  the  lord 
president,  the  lord  justice  clerk,  and  five  others 
appointed  by  patent.  Its  quorum  consists  of 
three  judges.  It  exercises  an  appellate  as  well  as 
an  original  jurisdiction  and  usually  sits  in  Edin- 
burgh.   See  CouBT  of  Session. 

JUSTIFIABLE  HOMICIDE.  The  killing 
of  a  human  creature  without  incurring  legal 
guilt,  as  where  a  man  is  duly  sentenced  to  be 
hanged;  where  one,  in  self-defense,  necessarily 
kills  another  to  preserve  his  own  life,  etc.  See 
Homicide. 

JUSTIFICATION  (Lat.  justificatio,  from 
justificare,  to  justify,  from  justificus,  acting  just- 
ly, from  Justus,  just  +  facere,  to  do) .  A  defense 
to  a  civil  or  criminal  action,  admitting  the  facts 
alleged  in  the  complaint  or  declaration,  but  set- 
ting forth  other  facts  tending  to  show  that  the 
defendant  had  a  legal  right  to  do  the  acts  com- 
plained of,  and  that,  therefore,  the  plaintiff 
never  had  a  good  cause  of  action.  Facts  con- 
stituting a  legal  justification  may  be  pleaded  in 
answer  to  an  indictment  for  an  alleged  crime, 
us  where  a  person  is  accused  of  homicide  (q.v.), 
and  pleads  that  he  committed  the  act  in  self- 
defense;  or  that  he  was  an  officer  of  the  peace, 
and  killed  the  deceased  in  a  reasonable  effort  to 
l)revent  his  escape.  Under  the  common-law  sys- 
tem of  pleading  and  practice,  such  a  plea  is  said 
to  be  by  way  of  'confession  and  avoidance.'  The 
facts  constituting  a  legal  justification  for  an 
act  must  be  fully  set  forth  in  an  answer,  and 
not  alleged  as  a  conclusion  of  law. 

Whether  a  plea  of  justification  can  be  sus- 
tained or  not  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
action  and  the  substantive  law  involved.  For 
example,  in  an  action  against  a  street-railroad 
tompany  for  negligently  running  over  the  plain- 
itiff  and  injuring  him,  the  defendant  cannot  plead 
that  it  had  any  legal  right  to  do  so,  even  if  it 
can  show  that  defendant  was  a  trespasser  upon 
its  tracks.  It  might,  however,  plead  contributory 
negligence  on  his  part,  which  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  an  excuse  rather  than  a  strict  justifica- 
tion. Pleas  of  justification  are  most  common 
in  actions  for  assault  and  battery,  false  imprison- 
ment, libel,  slander,  and  malicious  prosecution. 

Justification  is  also  employed  to  denote  the 
proof  by  sureties  on  a  bond  or  undertaking  that 
they  possess  the  property  qualifications  required 
of  them  by  law.  See  Answeb;  Defense;  Plea; 
Pleading';  StmETYsnip. 

JXTSTinCATIOlT.  A  doctrine  of  theology. 
The  Council  of  Trent  defines  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  thus:  "Justification  is  not  remission  of 
sins  merely,  but  also  the  sanctification  and  re- 
newal of  tile  inward  man,  through  the  voluntary 
reception  of  the  grace  and  of  the  gifts,  whereby 
man  from  unjust  becomes  just."  It  thus  includes 
s-anctification  and  is  'infused'  righteojisness.  The 
distinguishing  doctrine  of  Protestantism  is  that 
of  justification  'by  faith,'  which,  in  the  words  of 
the  Westminster  Confession,  is  "accounting  and 
accepting  their  [believers']  persons  as  righteous, 
not  for  anything  wrought  in  them  or  done  by 
them,  but  for  Christ's  sake  alone."  The  New 
Testament  doctrine  is  developed  by  Paul,  espe- 
cially in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the 
-Galatians.  The  Apostle  begins  the  former  Epistle 
by  exhibiting  the  universality  of  sin.  All  men, 
Jews  as  well  as  Greeks,  have  sinned,  and  have 
therefore  no  ground  of  acceptance  with  God  upon 
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the  basis  of  righteousness.  Works,  then,  viewed 
as  single  holy  deeds,  performed  in  obedience  to 
the  divine  law,  and  together  constituting  a  flaw- 
less life,  will  qualify  no  one  for  justification 
before  the  bar  of  God.  Hence  God  provides  a 
righteousness  of  His  own.  Repentant  man,  exer- 
cising faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  forgiven  and 
treated  as  if  he  had  obeyed  the  law  perfectly  for 
Christ's  sake.  He  shall  be  'declared  righteous.' 
This  is  justification. 

The  historic  Protestant  doctrine  has  a  second 
element   besides   the    forgiveness   of   the   sinner 
embraced  under  his  justification,  viz.  the  impu- 
tation to  him  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.    At 
first  this   phrase  meant  only  that  he   was   for- 
given for  Christ's  sake;  or,  technically  speaking, 
the  imputation  was  of  the  'passive  obedience'  of 
Christ   (the  Atonement).     In  the  scholastic  de- 
velopment of  the  system,  the  imputation  came 
to  be  conceived  as  that  of  the  'active  obedience' 
of  Christ,  or  He  M'as  said  to  have  obeyed  the  law 
for  man,  and  this  obedience,  imputed  to  man, 
made   him    righteous   before   God.     In   spite   of 
denials,  this  had  too  much  the  appearance  of  a 
transfer   of  moral   character,   which   is   psycho- 
logically impossible.     The  idea  of  the  merits  of 
Christ,  by  which  He  gained  a  title  to  something 
which  He  could  make  o%'er  to  man,  was  a  further 
idea,  of  Catholic  origin,  which  was  inharmonious 
with  the  fiudamental  Protestant  principles.    And 
there  was  a  still  deeper  error  inhering  in  the 
strongest  of  the  Protestant  contentions.    All  the 
early  reformers  were  strong  determinists  in  their 
tlieory  of  the  will.     The  holy  choice  which  was 
wrought  in  the  soul  by  God  was  not  a  work  of 
man  at  all,  because  he  was  passive  in  it,  God 
being  the  true  agent.    Hence  'faith'  was  in  direct 
antithesis  to   'works,'  which   were  conceived  as 
something  done  by  ourselves.    Man  was  saved  by 
faith  and  not  by  works,  and  the  most  diametrical 
opposition  was  supposed  to  exist  between  the  two. 
But  a  better  theory  of  the  will  has  shown  that 
faith,  as  a  choice,  is  an  act  of  the  will,  in  fact 
the  most  vital  and  important  act  a  man  can  per- 
form,   and    that    it    is   essentially    holy    in    its 
nature.     Abraham's  faith  was  imputed  to  him 
for  righteousness  because  it  was  righteousness. 
Consult:  Buchanan,  The  Doctrine  of  Justification 
(Edinburgh,  1867)  ;  Cardinal  Newman,  Lectures 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  (3d  ed.,  London, 
1874)  ;  RitschI,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion and  Reconciliation:  Positive  Development  of 
the  Doctrine  (Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1900). 

JUS'TIN  (Lat.  Justinus).  A  Roman  histo- 
rian of  whom  almost  nothing  is  known,  but  he 
probably  lived  in  the  third  century  a.d.  His 
work,  Historiarum  Philippiearum  Lihri  XLIV., 
is  merely  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the  large 
works  of  Pompeius  Trogiis,  an  historian  of  the 
Augustan  age,  but  is  of  considerable  value  to  us, 
ns  the  original  has  perished.  The  latest  edition 
is  that  of  Ruehl  (Leipzig,  1886). 

JUSTIN^  surnamed  The  Martyr  (c.lOO- 
C.165).  A  Christian  apologist  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, commonly  called  Justin  Martyr.  He  was 
bom  about  100,  in  Flavia  Neapolis,  a  Roman 
city  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Shechem, 
in  Samaria.  His  father,  Priscus,  was  a  heathen, 
and  Justin  was  educated  in  the  religion  of  hia 
father.  He  became  an  ardent  student  of  the 
philosophy  of  his  age,  beginning  with  the  school 
of  the  Stoics,  but  finally  adhering  to  that  of 
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the  Plat<»isU.  According  to  the  story  which  he 
himself  relates,  one  day  while  wandering  along 
the  seashore,  he  encountered  a  man  of  mild  and 
venerable  aspect,  who  led  him  to  the  study  of  the 
Jewish  prophets  and  the  great  Christian 'teacher 
whom  they  foretold.  The  result  was  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  which  probably  took 
place  at  Ephesus  about  135.  After  his  con- 
version he  retained  the  garb  of  a  philosopher,  but, 
as  a  Christian  philosopher,  he  strove  by  his 
writings  and  his  instructions  to  bring  others  to 
the  truth  which  he  had  himself  discovered.  From 
his  Jewish  acquaintances  he  got  his  knowledge 
of  rabbinical  literature.  He  lived  for  some  time 
in  Rome  and  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded  about 
the  year  165,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  heathen 
gods.  The  works  of  Justin,  although  not  very 
voluminous,  are  highly  intere.sting  and  impor- 
tant. The  books  ascribed  to  him  with  certamty 
are  two  Apologies  for  the  Christiana,  the  first 
addressed  "to  Antoninus  Pius,"  the  second  "to 
the  Roman  Senate,"  and  a  Dialogue  with  Try- 
phon  the  Jew,  which  professes  to  be  the  record  of 
an  actual  discussion  held  at  Ephesus.  Some 
other  extant  works  have  been  ascribed  to  him, 
but  on  insufficient  grounds,  and  several  of  his 
works  cited  by  ancient  authors  have  been  lost. 
The  first  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Robert 
Stephens  (Paris,  1551).  The  Benedictine  edition 
of  Justin,  by  Maran,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1742, 
and  Otto's — the  best^-at  Jena  in  1842-46  (3d  ed., 
5  vols.  1876-81)  ;  there  is  an  English  translation 
in  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  vol.  i.  (New  York, 
1885).  Consult:  Semisch,  Jxtstin  der  Martyrer 
(Breslau,  1840-42)  ;  Purves,  Testimony  of  Jus- 
tin Martyr  to  Early  Christianity  (New  York, 
1889)  ;  Flemming,  Zur  Beurteilung  des  Chris- 
tentums  Justinus'  des  Martyrers  (Leipzig, 
1893)  ;  Baldus,  Das  Verhdllnis  Justinua'  des 
Martyrers  zu  unseren  synoptischen  Evangelien 
(Miinster,  1805). 

JUSTIN  I.,  THE  Elder  (452-527).  Byzantine 
Emperor  from  518  to  527.  His  parents  were 
Goths,  but  he  entered  as  a  private  into  the  body- 
guard of  the  Emperor  Anastasius  I.,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Senator  and  commander  of  the  Im- 
perial guards.  On  the  death  of  Anastasius,  a.d. 
518,  the  army  proclaimed  Justin  Emperor.  Feel- 
ing that  he  was  unfitted  to  direct  the  internal 
civil  administrations,  he  wisely  resigned  this 
duty  at  first  to  the  quastor  Proclus,  and  later 
to  his  nephew,  Justinian.  His  decrees  against 
the  Arians  led  to  the  break  between  the  Catholics 
in  Italy  and  Theodoric  (q.v.).  Some  time  before 
his  death,  August  I,  527,  he  adopted  Justinian 
(q.v.).  Consult  Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire 
(London,  1889). 

JUSTIN  H.,  THE  Younger  (?-578).  Byzan- 
tine Emperor  from  565  to  578.  He  succeeded 
his  uncle,  Justinian  I.,  and  espoused  Sophia,  the 
niece  of  the  Empress  Theodora,  a  beautiful  and 
able  but  revengeful  woman.  At  first  he  gave 
promise  of  a  mild  rule,  but  soon  his  rule  became 
a  vacillating  one.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Empress  Sophia,  Narses(q.v.)was  dismissed  from 
the  exarohy  of  Ravenna,  though  the  Longobards 
were  meditating  an  invasion  of  Italy.  These  bar- 
barians, on  hearing  of  the  disgrace  of  the  one  man 
whom  they  dreaded,  in  568  burst  like  an  avalanche 
upon  Italy.  Northern  and  Central  Italy  was  soon 
in  their  power.    In   the  midst  of  a  war  with 


Khosru,  King  of  Persia,  Justin  died  September 
26,  578,  after  appointing  Tiberius,  one  of  his  gen- 
erals, as  his  successor.  Consult  Bury,  Later 
Roman  Empire    (London,    1889). 

JUSTINIAN  I.,  Flavius  Anicius  Justiw- 
lANUs  (483-565).  Byzantine  Emperor  from  527 
to  565.  He  was  born  probably  May  11,  483,  in 
the  village  of  Tauresium,  in  Illyricum.  Hia 
name  was  Uprauda,  which  he  changed  to  Jus- 
tinian. Although  of  obscure  parentage,  he  shared 
the  success  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Justin  I. 
(q.v.),  being  invited  at  an  early  age  to  Con- 
stantinople, wliere  he  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion. When  his  uncle  was  elevated  to  the  purple, 
in  518,  he  promoted  his  nephew  to  one  position 
after  another,  and  in  527,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  proclaimed  him  his  colleague  in  the 
Empire.  Justin  survived  the  step  but  a  few 
montlis,  and  Justinian  was  crowned  as  sole 
Emperor.  His  long  reign  is  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  history  of  the  later  Empire.  Although  him- 
self without  taste  or  capacity  for  military  com- 
mand, he  had  the  skill  to  select  able  generals, 
such  as  Belisarius  and  Narses.  In  his  first  war- 
that  with  Persia — he  concluded  a  treaty  by  which 
a  long-threatened  crisis  was  warded  off  tempo- 
rarily; but  the  rejoicings  for  this  terminated  in  a 
domestic  revolution.  A  conflict  of  the  so-called 
Blue  and  Green  factions  in  the  circus  in  532  was 
an  outburst  of  political  discontent,  which  went  so 
far  as  to  elect  a  rival  Emperor,  Hypatius.  Jus- 
tinian was  struck  with  dismay,  and  made  prepa- 
rations for  flight;  but  the  vigor  and  determina- 
tion of  his  Empress,  Theodora  (q.v.) ,  arrested  the 
revolt.  Belisarius,  with  a  relentless  hand,  re- 
pressed the  tumult,  30,000  victims  having,  it  is 
said,  fallen  in  a  single  day.  By  the  arms  of  Beli- 
sarius the  Vandal  Kingdom  of  Africa  was  rean- 
nexed  to  the  Empire  (533-534)  ;  and  the  same 
general  and  his  successor,  Narses,  restored  the 
Imperial  authority  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  North- 
ern Italy  and  a  portion  of  Spain  (535-554).  His  . 
second  war  with  Persia  (c.540-562)  was  ended  by 
Justinian's  agreeing  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 
The  Slavs  and  Huns  were  constantly  attacking 
the  Empire  on  the  north  and  ravaging  its  terri-. 
tory,  so  that,  in  spite  of  his  conquests,  he  left  a 
weak  empire  to  his  successor.  He  died  Novem- 
ber 14,  565. 

Justinian  was  a  great  builder  of  aqueducts, 
fortresses,  churches  ( Saint  Sophia ) ,  quays,  har- 
bors, and  monasteries.  These,  together  with  the 
sums  needed  for  his  wars,  involvSl  an  enormous 
expenditure,  and  the  fiscal  administration  of 
Justinian,  in  consequence,  pressed  heavily  on  the 
public  resources  and  on  the  people.  It  is,  how- 
ever, as  a  legislator  that  Justinian  has  gained 
his  greatest  renown.  Immediately  on  his  acces- 
sion he  appointed  a  committee  of  lawyers,  with 
Tribonianus(q.v.)  as  chairman,  to  collect  all  pre- 
vious legislative  enactments  which  were  still  in 
force,  and  to  compile  a  code.  (See  Code.)  The 
authoritative  commentaries  of  the  jjirists  were 
next  collected,  digested,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  Pandects  (q.v.).  The  code  was  repub- 
lished in  534  with  the  addition  of  Justinian'.i 
owm  Constitutions.  The  third  great  legal  under- 
taking was  the  composition  of  a  systematic 
treatise  on  the  laws  for  the  guidance  of  students 
and  lawyers.  This  was  published  a  month  before . 
the  Digest,  under  the  title  of  Institutiones,  i.e. 
"Institutes."  It  is  difficult,  from  the  character 
of  his  acts  and  from  the  nature  of  our  sources 
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(see  Pbocopius)  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  Jus- 
tinian. There  is  no  doubt  of  his  ability  and 
industry,  but  he  was  unscrupulous,  vain,  and 
easily  influenced.  He  was  passionately  devoted 
to  theology,  and  wrote  hymns  and  controversial 
works.  For  the  vexed  question  of  his  attitude 
toward  the  Church,  consult  Hutton,  Church  of 
the  Sixth  Century  (New  York,  1897).  For  his 
reign  and  life,  consult :  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  ed.  Bury  (London,  1896- 
1900) ;  Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire  (London, 
1889)  ;  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  vol.  iv. 
(Oxford,  1880)  ;  Finlay,  History  of  Greece  (Lon- 
don, 1877). 

JITTE  (Beng.  jif,  from  Skt.  jafi,  matted 
hair).  A  fibre  produced  from  two  tropical  spe- 
cies of  Tiliaceee,  the  Corchorus  olitorius  and  Cor- 
chorus  capsularis,  two  plants  alike  in  qualities, 
though  slightly  different  in  appearance,  and  sown 
indiscriminately.  From  the  fibre,  which  is  the 
cheapest  known,  are  produced  gunny  bags,  gunny- 
cloth,  and  cordage;  and  from  the  finer  qualities 
carpets,  shirting,  coat-linings,  etc.,  are  made.  It 
is  extensively  used  for  mixing  with  silk,  cotton, 
ilax,  and  woolen  fabrics,  but,  owing  to  its  in- 
feriority, such  use  of  it  is  a  fraud.  India  is  the 
largest  jute-growing  country.  The  plants  grow 
in  most  climates  and  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  but  rich 
alluvial  lands,  and  lands  subject  to  salt-water 
tidal  influences,  particularly  favor  its  production. 
It  thrives  in  the  Gulf  States,  but  its  production 
in  America  has  not  been  successful,  owing  to  a 
lack  of  machinery  adapted  to  its  manufacture. 
It  is  an  e.ximusting  crop  for  the  soil.  The  plant, 
if  weeded  ouce,  requires  no  more  attention  till 
cutting  time.  Its  single  stalk  grows  to  a  height 
of  12  feet  without  branches  or  leaves  till  near  the 
top.  In  India  the  plant  is  cut  while  in  flower, 
about  three  months  after  sowing.  Cut  close  to 
the  ground,  stripped  of  leaves  and  branches,  it  is 
tied  in  bundles  and  steeped  from  10  to  20  days  in 
■water,  to  loosen  the  flljre  by  rotting  the  outer 
bark.  After  steeping,  the  stolks  are  beaten  till 
only  the  fibre  remains.  ITiis  is  cleaned,  dried, 
and  made  into  'drums'  of  70  or  80  pounds.  If 
for  exportation,  it  is  pressed  into  bales  of  300 
pounds  and  upward.  Fine  jute  has  a  beautiful 
glossy  golden  appearance,  and  is  soft  and  silky 
to  the  touch.  Great  .importance  attaches  to 
length  and  strength  of  fibre.  See  Plate  of  Fibbe 
Plants,  under  Hemp. 

Jute  Manufactubes.  Jute  is  spun  by 
processes  similar  to  those  employed  for  flax,  but 
as  it  is  from  10  to  16  feet  long,  it  is  necessarj- 
to  cut  it  into  three-foot  lengths  before  it  can  be 
heckled.  The  fibre,  which  is  obtained  by  macera- 
tion from  the  inner  bark,  also  requires  to  be 
saturated  with  whale  oil  and  water,  so  as  to 
soften  and  render  it  more  elastic,  preparatory  to 
spinning.  Heckling  is  the  first  of  the  spinning 
operations,  and  its  object  is  to  remove  the  coarser 
portions  of  the  jute,  and  lay  the  fibres  in  parallel 
order.  The  heckle  is  a  kind  of  comb,  with  sharp- 
pointed  steel  teeth,  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
length.  Formerly  the  work  was  done  by  hand, 
but  now  heckling-niachines  are  used.  Recently 
the  heckling  process  has  been  omitted  and  the 
jute  has  been  spun  directly  without  heckling  off 
the  tow.  The  heckled  strips  are  next  taken  to 
the  spreader,  or  first  drawing-frame,  where  they 
are  spread  upon  an  endless  creeping-sheet,  so  as 
to  supply  the  jute  continuously  to  another  part 
of  the  machine,  where,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement 


of  rollers,  it  is  drawn  out,  through  combs  of 
closely  ranged  steel  pins,  into  a  continuous  rib- 
bon, called  a  sliver.  A  number — say  14 — of  these 
slivers  arc  then  taken  to  another  drawing-ma- 
chine, with  steel  combs,  and  drawn  out  into  one. 
In  like  manner  some  twenty  of  these  slivers  are 
again  drawTi  into  one.  The  first  sliver,  from  the 
spreader  has  thus,  so  to  speak,  been  drawn  out 
280  times  its  original  length ;  and  by  continuing 
this  doubling  and  drawing,  the  fibres  become  thor- 
oughly parallel  and  equalized.  The  sliver  from 
the  last  drawing-frame  is  still  further  drawn  out, 
and  at  the  same  time  receives  a  slight  twist  in 
the  roving-frame.  Finally  the  bobbins  of  'rove* 
are  taken  to  the  spinning-frame,  and  spun  into 
yam  upon  the  'throstle'  principle.    See  Spinning. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  flax,  the  jute  tow  from 
the  heckling  process  is  also  spun  into  yarn,  in 
which  case  it  is  first  carded  by  means  of  a 
lireaker'  and  'finisher'  card,  and  then  drawn, 
roved,  and  spun,  as  above  described. 

The  larger  portion  of  jute  fabrics  is  woven 
from  yarn  of  the  natural  color;  but  for  some 
purposes  it  is  bleached;  and  when  used  for  car- 
pets, it  is  dyed  various  colors.  It  bleaches  with 
difficulty,  but  is  easily  dyed.  Jute  fabrics  are 
not  nearly  to  durable  as  flax,  the  jute  being  more 
brittle  and  more  easily  affected  by  water. 

Jute  has  been  manufactured  on  hand  looms 
by  the  natives  of  India  for  centuries.  They  made 
not  only  the  coarse  fabric  known  as  gunny,  but  a 
fine  material  which  they  used  for  clothing.  Tliey 
also  have  made  a  coarse  paper,  by  beating  the 
fibre  into  pulp,  drying  it  in  sheets,  sizing  it  with 
rice  starch,  and  polishing  it  with  a  stone  or 
shell.  Since  1857  there  have  been  a  large  num- 
ber of  jute-mills  fitted  up  with  modem  textile 
niachiner.v,  and  driven  by  steam,  the  number  in 
1899  aggregating  33. 

The  first  mention  of  the  word  jute  is  in  1796, 
in  the  manuscript  commercial  index  of  the  court 
of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  It  is 
the  Bengal  name  used  by  the  natives  of  Cuttack 
and  Balasore,  where  the  first  European  manufac- 
tories were  established  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  In  1829  the  total  export  from  Calcutta 
was  20  tons,  value  £60.  In  1833  it  had  increased 
sixteenfold,  and  about  1864-65  the  increased  de- 
mand caused  jute  cultivation  to  extend  to  other 
districts,  the  exportation  in  1879-80  reaching 
4.626,710  hundredweight.  In  1897-98  the  amount 
of  raw  jute  exported  was  15,000,000  hundred- 
weight, while  the  exports  of  jute  cloth  have  in- 
creased in  ten  years  from  37,000,000  to  307,- 
000.000  vards. 


JCTE  IMDCBTBT  IN  INDIA* 

Yeab 

Mlllat 

Looms 

Spindles 

Emplo7<i 

1888.89 

2« 
27 
27 
27 
27 
28 
29 
29 
32 
35 

7.819 
8.104 
8.204 
8.605 
8.976 
9,590 
10,048 
10,579 
12.784 
13.615 

152,6.57 
158,326 
164,246 
174,166 
181.179 
192.688 
201,217 
216.139 
258,154 
274.907 

69,722 

1889-90     

60,6S0 

1890-91 

62,789 

1891-92        

66.33S 

1892-93 

67,291 

1893-94           

e9.17» 

1894-95 

76,175 

1895-96          

78,889 

1896-97 

92,269 

1897-98 

96.930 

•  Taken  from  the  Journal  ottbeSocletr  of  Arts  lor  1899. 
t  Including  one  taemp-mlll. 

England,  Bombay,  and  America  originally  di- 
vided the  exports  of  jute,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  North  America  took  the  largest 
share  of  the  gunnies.     (See  Gunny.)     Jute  and 
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gunnies  are  now  exported  from  Bengal  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Until  1870  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  was  baled  in  gunny-doth  imported  from 
Calcutta.  Gradually,  however,  an  increasing 
amount  of  jute  product  has  been  made  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  census  of  1880 
there  were  only  four  establishments  in  the  United 
States  making  a  specialty  of  this  manufacture. 
In  1900  the  number  had  increased  to  18.  They 
employed  on  the  average  450  hands,  and  the  value 
of  their  annual  product  was  $5,383,787. 

The  kind,  quality,  and  cost  of  the  materials 
used  in  jute  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
in  1900  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Pounds 

CoBt 

Jute 

61.603.929 

44.526.525 

670.600 

1,363.431 
684.328 
301.888 

tl,642.318 

Butta 

687.754 

48,434 

Hemp: 
ItaUsn 

83,303 

27,354 

Cotton  yam 

33,834 

All  other  materials 

492,365 

Total 

109.049.701 

$3,016,362 

The  kind,  quantity,  and  value  of  the  produce  of 
jute  manufactures  for  the  same  year  is  given  be- 
low: 


Quantity 

Value 

Jut*  yam pounds 

Twine do... 

Rope do... 

Burlaps squsie  yards 

Qunny  bagKlng do... 

Garpet«  aud  nigs do  ... 

Flax  or  hemp  yarns.. ..pounds 

Other  spun  or  woven  goods.... 

All  other  oroducts 

44.717.672 

90.000 

4.294.848 

4.361.635 

32,780,065 
2,953,658 
1.286,165 

•2,609,148 

6,300 

212.663 

236.129 

1,426.843 

357,568 

165,788 

364,821 

4,547 

Total 

16  383,797 

jttTEBBOQ,  yw'tSr-bSo.  The  capital  of  a 
circle  in  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  27  miles  south  of 
Potsdam.  The  fourteenth-century  Church  of 
Saint  Nicholas,  the  fifteenth-century  Rathaus,  the 
ancient  Abbot's  House,  the  Tetzel  Chapel,  and  the 
three  mediteval  eity  gates  are  notable  features. 
There  are  textile  and  other  manufactures,  and 
there  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  flax, 
and  wine.  Population,  in  1900,  7407.  Two  miles 
southwest  is  the  field  of  Dennewitz,  where  the 
Prussians  under  BUIow  defeated  the  French  under 
Key  and  Oudinot,  September  6,  1813. 

JUTES,  jats.  A  Low  German  tribe,  closely 
associated  with  the  Angles  and  Saxons  in  the 
conquest  of  England  in  the  fifth  century  a.d. 
Their  name  suggests  that  of  the  northern  penin- 
sula of  Denmark,  and  it  is  customary  to  trace 
them  to  that  starting-point.  Morley  suggests, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Jutland  is  now  occupied 
by  Danes,  and  that  men  from  that  peninsula 
settling  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  England  in  the 
days  of  the  Angles  were  called  Danes,  not  Jutes. 
Moreover,  towns  in  the  Danish  settlements  have 
the  ending  'by,'  as  Grimsby,  Fotherby,  Ashby, 
etc.;  but  in  the  Jute  region  of  Kent.  Hampshire, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight  there  is  not  a  place  that 
has  a  name  ending  in  "by.* 

Bede  divides  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Eng- 
land into  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons,  but  Pro- 
copius  in  the  sixth  century  uses  the  terms  Angles, 
Saxons,  and  Frisians.  Study  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  invaders  of  the  south  of  England, 


and  those  of  the  seaboard  of  the  Scottish  low- 
lands, the  Jutes  and  Frisians,  were  the  same 
people. 

It  is  only  a  short  step  from  Frisians  to  For- 
morians  or  Pomorians,  and  the  Jutes  are  identi- 
fied with  the  Teutonic  rovers  who  from  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic  pushed  their  conquests  to  the  Shet- 
lands,  Orkneys,  and  Hebrides,  landing  finally  on 
the  Irish  coast. 

In  recent  years  the  name  of  Jute  has  come  into 
prominence  through  studies  of  subracial  types 
persisting  in  the  actual  populations  of  Europe, 
although  historians  had  well-nigh  lost  sight  of 
them  as  distinguished  from  their  Angle  and 
Saxon  kindred.  Following  traditions  there  have 
been  found  around  Canterbury  in  Kent,  as  well 
as  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  South  Hants  op- 
posite, men  and  women  with  peculiarities  in 
physiognomy  which  are  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
Jutish  blood.  Special  marks  of  the  Jutish  fea- 
tures consist  in  the  form  of  the  nose  and  mouth. 
The  end  of  the  nose  is  rounded  off  sharply,  and 
the  septum  descends  considerably  below  the  line 
of  the  nostrils.  The  lower  lip,  more  particularly, 
is  thick  and  deep.  The  Jutish  profile  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  sculptured  in  the  Assyrian 
marbles.  The  population  in  Friesland  was  not 
homogeneous  in  early  times,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Jutes  may  have  migrated  to  South  Eng- 
land in  separate  bodies,  at  first,  like  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Ani;les.  If  so,  these  separate  intru- 
sions would  go  far  to  account  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  peculiarities  of  this  people  in  Eng- 
land. 

J~0T'LAKD  (Dan.  Jylland).  A  peninsula  of 
Europe,  having  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  the 
Skagerrak  on  the  north,  and  the  Cattegat  and 
Baltic  Sea  on  the  east.  It  begins  at  the  River 
Eider,  and  terminates  in  the  narrow,  sandy  point 
called  Shagen  or  the  Skaw  (Map:  Denmark, 
C  2).  It  is  divided  into  South  Jutland  or 
Schleswig,  now  a  part  of  Prussia,  and  North  Jut- 
land, to  which  the  name  of  Jutland  is  particu- 
larly applied,  and  which  forms  the  continental 
portion  of  Denmark.  North  Jutland  has  a  maxi- 
mum extension  from  north  to  south  of  186  miles, 
and  from  east  to  west  of  105  miles.  With  the  ad- 
jacent small  islands  it  has  an  area  of  9746  square 
miles,  and  had  in  1901  a  population  of  1,061,904. 
The  surface  is  generally  low,  the  highest  point, 
which  is  also  the  highest  in  Denmark,  being  664 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  part  of  a  ridge  of 
hills  running  along  the  centre  of  the  peninsula 
from  south  to  north.  The  western  coast  is 
a  continuous  sandy  beach,  behind  which  are 
a  few  low  lagoons,  and  outside  of  which  are 
dangerous  bars.  The  landscape  among  these 
dunes  and  heaths  is  dreary  and  monotonous,  and 
the  temperament  of  the  people  is  dull  and  mel- 
ancholic. During  the  last  few  decades,  however, 
forests  have  been  planted  cast  of  the  dunes, 
and  the  heath-lands  are  thus  slowly  being  re- 
claimed for  agriculture.  There  are  many  bays 
and  fiords  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  peninsula 
is  traversed  by  numerous  streams.  Cattle-rais- 
ing and  dairying  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
people,  and  oats,  barley,  and  rj'e  are  raised  in 
considerable  quantities.  There  is  a  railway  line 
running  through  the  whole  length  of  the  penin- 
sula, with  a  number  of  east  and  west  branches. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Schleswig  railway  sys- 
tem. Jutland  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited,  in 
the  earliest  times  by  the  Cimbri  (q.v.),  and  was 
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known  toi  the  ancients  as  the  Cimbric  Peninsula 
or  Chersonesus.     See  Jutes. 

JUTITB'M'A,  Fountain  op.  A  celebrated 
spring  on  the  Palatine  Hill  at  Rome,  named  after 
a  nymph  of  the  water,  beloved  by  Jupiter.  The 
overflow  of  the  series  of  subterranean  springs  of 
which  the  fountain  consists  formed  the  I^cus 
Curtius,  famed  for  the  appearance  of  the  Dios- 
curi to  announce  the  victory  of  Lake  Regillus. 
The  springs  are  now  covered  by  d6bris,  but  still 
How  and  discharge  into  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 

JU'VENAL,  Deciuus  Junius  Juvenalis.  A 
Roman  satirist,  bom  at  the  Volscian  town  of 
Aquinum.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown;  but 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  was  a  boy  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  (a.d.  54-68)  ;  that  he  was  come 
to  man's  estate,  and  was  practicing  declamation  in 
the  time  of  Domitian  (a.d.  81-96)  ;  and  that  he 
lived  almost  or  entirely  through  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian (a.d.  117-138).  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a 
competence.  He  practiced  at  Rome  as  an  advocate ; 
and  there  are  some  reasons  for  supposing  that  he 
visited  Egypt.  Among  his  friends  were  ^lartial 
and  Statius,  and  perhaps  Quintilian.  Little  is 
known  of  his  personal  history.  An  inscription 
has  been  found  at  Aquinum,  his  birthplace,  which 
mentions  a  Junius  Juvenalis  as  an  ex-tribune  in 
the  army,  and  a  chief  officer  of  the  town;  but  it 
is  not  certain  whether  this  refers  to  Juvenal  him- 
self or  to  a  near  relative.  His  fame  rests 
on  his  sixteen  satires,  still  surviving,  which 
occupy  the  very  first  rank  in  satirical  literature, 
and  are  of  the  greatest  value  as  pictures  of 
the  Roman  life  of  the  Empire.  Juvenal  and 
Horace  respectively  represent  the  two  schools 
into  which  satire  has  always  been  divided;  and 
from  one  or  other  of  them  every  classical  satirist 
of  modern  Europe  derives  his  descent.  As  Horace 
is  the  satirist  of  ridicule,  so  Juvenal  is  the  sat- 
irist of  indignation.  Juvenal  is  not  a  man  of  the 
world  so  much  as  a  reformer,  and  he  plays  in 
Roman  literature  a  part  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  prophets  under  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
He  uses  satire  not  as  a  branch  of  comedy,  which 
it  was  to  Horace,  but  as  an  engine  for  attacking 
the  brutalities  of  tyranny,  the  corruptions  of  life 
and  taste,  the  crimes,  the  follies,  and  the  frenzies 
of  a  degenerate  state  of  society.  He  has  great 
humor  of  a  scornful,  austere,  but  singularly  pun- 
gent kind,  and  many  noble  Hashes  of  a  high  moral 
poetry.  The  old  Roman  genius — as  distinct  from 
the  more  cosmopolitan  kind  of  talent  formed  by 
Greek  culture — is  distinctly  discernible  in  Ju- 
venal. He  is  as  national  as  the  English  Hogarth, 
who  perhaps  gives  a  better  image  of  his  kind  and 
character  of  faculty  than  any  other  English 
humorist  or  moralist.  Juvenal  has  been  better 
translated  in  English  literature  than  almost  any 
other  of  the  ancients.  Dryden  translated  five  of 
his  satires.  Dr.  Johnson  imitated  two  of  the 
most  famous  in  his  London  and  Vanity  of  Human 
Wi»/te.s ;  and  the  version  of  the  whole  of  them  by 
Gifford  is  full  of  power  and  character.  A  fine 
edition  of  tlie  Satires  with  an  exhaustive  com- 
mentary is  that  of  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 18*89).  For  the  text  alone  see  the  edition 
of  .Jnhn  (Leipzig.  Teubner,  1893).  The  best 
working  editions  with  English  notes  are  those 
of  Pearson  and  Strong  (Oxford.  1892),  and  DufT 
(Canibridpe.  1898).  For  the  life  of  Juvenal  and 
criticism  of  his  works,  see:  DUrr.  Dan  hehcn 
Juvenah  (Ulm.  1888)  :  Ribbeok.  Der  echte  iind 
der  vnechte  Juvenal  (Berlin,  1865)  ;  Nettleship, 


Lectures  and  Essays  (2d  series,  Oxford,  1895)  ; 
Martha,  Les  moralistes  romains  (Paris,  1865)  ; 
Boissier,  La  Religion  romaine,  vol.  ii.  (Paris, 
1884) ;  and  L'opposition  sous  les  Cisars  (Paris, 
1892). 

JU'VENA'LIA  (Lat.  neu.  pi.  of  juvenalis, 
youthful).  Private  scenic  games,  established  at 
Rome  by  Nero  in  a.d.  59  to  celebrate  his  reach- 
ing the  manly  age.  The  actors  were  distin- 
guished amateurs,  and  Nero  himself  appeared 
unmasked  as  an  actor.  The  games  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  at  the  Palatine  were  also- 
called  Juvenalia  under  the  later  emperors. 

JXTVEH'CfUS,  Gaius  Vettius  Aquilinus,  or 
Aqunjus  (C.290-C.331).  An  early  Christian 
poet,  probably  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  a  Span- 
ish presbyter.  His  only  extant  authentic  writing 
is  the  Historia  Evangelica:  Versus  de  Quatuor 
Evangeliis,  written  in  hexameters  about  330.  The 
version  follows  chiefly  Matthew  and  seems  tO' 
have  been  made  from  the  Itala  for  the  greater 
part,  though  there  are  occasional  signs  of  the 
use  of  the  Greek  original.  The  style  is  pure  and 
the  prosody  almost  classic.  Vergil,  Ovid,  Lucan, 
and  Lucretius  are  imitated.  The  best  edition 
is  Marold's  (1886).  The  poems  De  Laudibus 
Domini  and  Triumphus  Christi  are  certainly  not 
by  this  Juvencus;  and  the  Liber  in.  Gencsin  is  of 
more  than  doubtful  authenticity.  Consult  Mani- 
tius,  Qeschichte  der  christlich-lateinischcn  Poesia 
(Stuttgart,  1891). 

OXrVENILE  EOBMS.  Plants  which  exhibit 
forms  in  early  youth  supposed  to  be  similar  to 
adult  forms  in  the  plant's  ancestry.  For  example, 
the  leaves  which  follow  the  cotyledons  in  many 
plants,  such  as  the  barberry,  the  locust,  and  the 
acacia,  are  radically  difTerent  from  the  leaves 
which  appear  later,  and  it  is  believed  by  many 


SEEDLINB  PLANT  OF  VICTORIA  BtQIA. 

Showing  Juvenile  leavee. 

that  they  represent  a  phylogenetically  early  type 
of  leaf.  Recent  experiment  have  made  it  very 
likely  that  the  round  basal  leaves  of  Campanula 
are  juvenile  leaves,  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
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Tsrious  stimuli  are  able  to  cause  their  produc- 
tion at  any  time  in  the  plant's  life  history.  (See 
LsAF.)  It  is  possible  that  the  so-called  juvenile 
forms  are  not  hereditary  only,  but  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  external  stimuli  active  in  the  plant's 
ontogeny. 


SERDLmO  PLANT  OF  ACACIA. 

ShowiDK  Javenile  (and  sapposedly  ancestral)  basal 
learee.  The  leaf-like  structures  above  are  stems  (phyl- 
lodsii). 

JUVENILE  OFFENDEBS.  A  term  applied 
to  those  violators  of  the  criminal  code  who  have 
not  yet  reached  the  age  of  full  responsibility. 
There  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  upper  age 
limit,  but  recent  legislation  in  the  United  States 
tends  to  fix  this  at  sixteen. 

Until  very  recently  no  special  provision  was 
made  for  juvenile  offenders  apart  from  older 
criminals  except  that  there  has  long  existed  a 
tendency  toward  leniency  in  punishing  them.  The 
humanitarian  movement  of  the  last  century  led 
to  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  children.  It 
was  felt  that  they  were  in  the  formative  period 
and  should  be  trained  rather  than  punished. 
This  belief  h.-xs  to-day  become  general,  and  all 
efforts  are  directed  toward  making  useful  men  and 
women  out  of  juvenile  oflTendcrs.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  there  will  be  success  in  every  case, 
for  while  the  existence  of  the  moral  imbecile  is 
admitted,  and  therefore  some  of  the  juvenile 
delinquents  are  not  susceptible  to  reform,  yet 
the  vastly  greater  number  who  have  been  de- 
praved by  a  vicious  environment  may,  it  is  rec- 
opnizcd,  be  morally  improved  by  proper  methods. 
An  examination  of  the  juvenile' offenders  in  Eng- 
Innd  revealed  that,  as  compared  with  normal  chil- 
dren in  average  homes,  they  were  under-developed, 
physically  and  mentally,  and  a  much  larger  per- 
oentngo  were  orphans  or  half  orphans.  The  same 
is  doubtless  true  elsewhere.  Juvenile  delinquency 
has  seemingly  been  on  the  increase,  and  this  has 
caused  a  growing  interest  in  the  problem.  The 
early  institutions  for  juvenile  offenders  were 
modeled  after  those  for  adults.  With  the  found- 
ing of  the  "Rauhes  Haus'  at  Hamburg  in  1833, 
and  the  Colonie  Agricole  at  Mettray,  France,  in 


1839,  which  introduced  the  cottage  plan  and  man- 
ual training,  a  new  system  was  born.  This  sys- 
tem has  found  its  greatest  development  in  th» 
United  States. 

The  first  special  institutions,  the  House  of 
Itefuge,  New  York,  1824,  and  Philadelphia,  1828,. 
were  under  private  management,  but  received 
subsidies  from  the  cities.  The  earlier  institutions 
were  generally  located  in  the  cities  and  supported 
by  them.    Later  schools  are  under  public  control. 

The  principle  underlying  the  most  advanced 
treatment  of  juvenile  o'ffenders  is  that  bad  en- 
vironment rather  than  innate  tendencies  is  respon- 
sible for  their  delinquency.  The  remedy  is  to 
change  the  environment  or  to  train  the  child  to 
obedience  and  respect  for  law  and  order  in  an 
institution,  then  place  him  in  a  good  environ- 
ment. The  child  for  whom  institutional  treat- 
ment does  not  seem  necessary  is  not  merely  ad- 
monished and  sent  home,  but  is  put  in  the  care  of 
a  probation  o/ficer,  who  undertakes  to  supervise 
the  child.  The  home  is  visited;  school  attend- 
ance is  assured;  a  position  is  found;  work  with 
residence  away  from  home  is  procured;  board  i» 
paid  out  of  public  or  private  funds,  as  may  seem 
best.  The  child  must  report  to  the  officer,  and 
the  attempt  is  made  to  make  him  feel  that  the- 
officer  is  a  friend.  If  the  conduct  is  not  satisfac- 
tory the  child  may  be  brought  again  to  the  court 
to  be  sent  to  a  reform  school.  The  probation  of- 
ficers may  be  volunteers  or  may  be  paid  from 
private  or  public  funds.  The  boarding  out  of 
juvenile  offenders  has  been  successfully  carried 
on  in  several  States,  particularly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Massachusetts.  It  has  been  possible  to- 
find  many  free  homes  for  these  children.  Many 
of  the  institutions  place  out  numbers  of  the  chil- 
dren sent  to  them.  To  secure  the  best  results,  th» 
system  requires  care  in  selecting  proper  homes- 
and  constant  supervision. 

For  those  who  must  be  sent  to  institutions 
there  now  exist,  in  addition  to  the  older  type. 
State  institutions  known  as  reform  or  industrial 
schools.  Most  of  these  are  in  country  districts. 
They  are  built  generally  upon  the  cottage  sys- 
tem. The  children  live  in  groups  in  cottages  in- 
stead of  in  masses  in  one  large  building.  This 
enables  a  better  classification  to  be  carried  into- 
effect.  It  is  thought  to  have  a  better  influence  on 
the  children,  since  it  is  more  home-like.  In  all 
the  reform  schools  great  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
manual  training,  and  it  has  happened  more  than 
once  that  these  were  the  best  equipped  schools 
in  the  States  in  which  they  were  situated.  With 
the  transfer  to  the  country,  barred  windows  and 
heavily  bolted  doors  have  disappeared.  The  cot- 
tage system  is  very  expensive  if  carried  out  in 
the  city.  Even  city  institutions  are  now  being 
removed  into  the  country. 

Another  important  change  is  the  doing  away 
with  fixed  sentences.  No  one  can  tell  how  long 
a  course  of  training  a  given  child  will  require. 
Commitment  for  short  periods  of  days  or  weeks 
is  xiselcss.  The  tendency  now  is  to  commit  the 
child  until  majority,  the  court  retaining  power  to 
discharge  at  any  time,  but  the  question  of  dis- 
charge being  generally  left  to  the  institution. 
Even  after  discharge  the  child  is  watched  over  by 
probation  or  parole  officers.  This  indeterminate 
sentence  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  child  to 
behave  well,  and  thus  discipline  in  large  measure 
takes  care  of  itself.  Corporal  punishment  is 
generally  abandoned  in  the  better  schools.    There 
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were  in  1901  65  leformatories  in  the  United 
States  for  juveniles,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  19,410.  Since  their  establishment  210,000 
children  have  been  taught  by  them. 

The  latest  development  in  the  treatment  of  the 
juvenile  offender  is  the  introduction  of  special 
•juvenile  courts.'  The  average  police  court  with 
its  crowd  of  loafers  has  long  been  considered 
anything  but  elevatiug  in  its  tone.  In  the  great 
volume  of  work  the  magistrate  could  not,  if  he 
M'ould,  give  proper  attention  to  children's  cases. 
Massachusetts  led  the  way  by  having  juvenile 
cases  heard  apart  from  others.  Careful  investiga- 
tions were  also  made  in  advance,  that  the  judge 
might  know  the  family  history  and  environment 
of  the  child.  July  1,  1899,  a  special  court  was 
opened  at  Chicago  before  which  are  now  tried  all 
cases  of  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren of  the  county.  One  judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  has  charge.  He  is  given  wide  option  in 
disposing  of  the  children.  Privote  individuals 
and  associations  actively  cojiperate  to  secure  the 
best  results.  Similar  courts  have  since  been  es- 
tablished in  Saint  Louis,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  other  cities.  The  probation  system  is  also 
spreading  into  smaller  communities  where  special 
courts  are  not  needed.  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  States  now  forbid  the  commitment  of 
any  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  to  any  jail 
or  its  detention  in  police  stations. 

The  progress  of  the  last  half-century  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  ( I )  The  idea  of  crime  is 
set  aside.  The  child  is  not  a  criminal.  (2)  The 
treatment  should  be  educational,  not  punitive. 
A  further  step  has  been  taken.  It  is  recognized 
that  prevention  is  easier  than  reformation.  Im- 
proved sanitation,  housing  reform,  compulsory 
school  attendance,  with  truant  schools  for  those 
who  do  not  attend  regularly,  the  development  of 
home  life,  and  similar  measures  occupy  prominent 
places  in  the  thoughts  of  all  who  ore  interested 
in  juvenile  offenders. 


BiBUOGRAPHT.  Morrison,  Juvenile  Offenders 
(New  York,  1897);  Henderson,  Dependents,  De- 
fectives, Delinquents  (Boston,  1901)  ;  Folks,  Care 
of  Dependent,  Neglected,  and  Delinquent  Children 
(New  York,  1901)  ;  The  Reformatory  System  of 
the    United   States    (Washington,    1901).      See 

BSFOBMATOBIES;    PeNOLOGT. 

JUVEinLE  KBFOBHATION.     See  JuvE- 

NULE  OfTEMDEBS;  PENOLOOT. 

JTrVENTAS  (Lat.,  youth).  The  goddess  of 
youth  in  Roman  mythology,  whose  shrine  was  in 
the  cella  of  Minerva  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  on 
the  Capitol.  When  a  Roman  youth  became  of  age 
he  brought  an  offering  to  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol 
and  paid  a  small  tax  to  Juventas.  Later  (c.21S 
B.O.)  the  Greek  Hebe  was  introduced  to  Rome 
under  this  name,  and  it  was  to  her  that  the 
Temple  of  Juventas,  near  the  Circus  Maximus, 
was  dedicated   (b.c.  191). 

JTTX'ON,  WiLUAM  (1582-1663).  An  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  England.  He  was  bom  at  Chichester;  was 
educated  at  Saint  John's  College,  Oxford;  and 
became  vicar  at  Saint  Giles's,  Oxford,  in  1609, 
and  rector  of  Somerton  in  1614.  In  1621  he  be- 
came president  of  Saint  John's  College,  and  in 
1626  vice-chancellor.  In  1628  he  was  made  Dean 
of  Worcester;  in  1633  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  of 
London;  and  in  1635  Lord  High  Treasurer.  He 
was  patronized  by  Archbishop  Laud,  in  whose 
views  ond  policies  he  generally  shared,  without 
loss  of  popularity.  In  the  Civil  War  he  ad- 
hered to  Charles  I.,  and  was  his  constant  and 
valued  adviser.  He  attended  the  King  at  his 
trial  and  execution;  was  deprived  of  his  bishop- 
ric after  the  death  of  Charles;  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  refusing  to  reveal  what  the  King 
had  intrusted  to  him.  After  the  Restoration  in 
1660  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Juxon  was  prominent  in  the  restoration  of  Saint 
Paul's, 
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KThe  eleventh  letter  in  the  English 
alphabet.  Its  form  is  derived  from 
the  Phconician  j[,  and  the  early 
Greek  K,  from  which  latter  there 
has  been  little  variation.  It  was 
called  in  Phcenician  kaph,  from  a 
bupposed  resemblance  to  the  hollow  of  a  hand. 
This  name  came  into  Greek  as  kappa.  K  was 
very  little  used  in  Latin,  its  place  being  sup- 
plied by  C  (q.v.),  which  had  the  same  sound  as 
K.  Accordingly,  in  the  languages  derived  from 
Latin  c  was  u.sed  to  represent  the  hard  /c-sound, 
but  in  those  languages  which  came  under  Greek 
influence  the  k  was  retained.    See  under  C. 

Phonetic  Chabacteb.  English  fc  is  a  voice- 
less half-guttural  explosive  made  by  a  closure 
part  way  between  the  back  of  the  tongue  and 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or  between  the  hard  and 
soft  palate,  tending  rather  toward  the  front 
than  the  back  of  the  mouth  in  present  English 
pronunciation.  Its  sound  is  to  a  great  extent  ex- 
pressed in  modern  English  spelling  by  c,  and  fre- 
quently also  by  ck,  ch,  q.  At  present  fc  is  silent 
initially  before  n,  as  knight,  knock.  As  to  origin, 
initial  English  k  comes  from  loan-words  from 
the  Greek  or  other  non-Latin  sources,  as  kinetic, 
khedive,  kangaroo.  After  the  Norman  Conquest 
the  phonetic  value  of  c  was  uncertain,  as  the 
Korman  element  brought  in  the  s-sound  of  c. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  k  for  the  hard  sound 


Neither  god  nor  man  could  be  conceived  as  exist- 
ing without  his  ka,  and  when  the  birth  of  kings 
is  represented  on  the  monuments  the  ka  is  depict- 
ed as  a  new-born  babe.  Each  Egyptian  king  had 
for  his  ka  a  sacred  name,  which  was  included  in 
his  titulary.  Consult:  Wiedemann,  The  Ancient 
Egyptian  Doctrine  of  Immortality  (trans.,  Lon- 
don, 1895)  ;  id.,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians (trans.,  New  York,  1897)  ;  Erman,  Life  in 
Ancient  Egypt  (London,  1894).  See  also  Eqypt, 
paragraph  on  Ancient  Religion. 

KAABA,  kS/hi  (Ar.  ka'bah,  square  house  or 
chamber).  The  cube-shaped  stone  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  mosque  of  Mecca,  dating  from  pre- 
Islamic  times  and  taken  over  by  Mohammed  mto 
the  new  faith.  It  seems  probable  that'  the  name 
originally  designated  the  square  stele  represent- 
ing the  god  Hobal,  who  was  worshiped  there. 
According  to  Epiphanius  the  name  of  the  virgin 
mother  of  the  god  Dusares  at  Petra  was  Xoo^G, 
and  at  Tabala,  in  Yemen,  the  name  originally 
designated  the  white  flint  stone  with  a  crown 
sculptured  on  it  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
sanctuary  (Yemenite  Kaaba).  The  Kaaba  has  the 
shape  of  an  irregular  cube  about  40  feet  long,  33 
feet  wide,  50  feet  high.  Its  corners  are  oriented. 
In  the  northeast  comer,  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  is  set  the  famous  Black  Stone  which  gives 
the  Kaaba  its  sanctity.    This  stone,  probably  of 


of  c,  particularly  before  e  and  t,  where  the  value  .  meteoric  ongm.  is  an  irregular  oval  about  seven 


of  c  was  the  least  settled.  Owing  to  historical 
survivals,  fc  is  frequently  found  also  in  words 
of  Scandinavian,  Dutch,  or  Northern  English 
origin,  as  keg,  kilt,  kirk,  kipper. 

As  A  Symbol.  In  chemistry  K  =  potassium 
ikalium).  K  stands  for  knight;  K.B.,  Knight 
of  the  Bath;  K.O.,  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

KA,  ka.  According  to  the  belief  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  the  immortal  part  of  man  con- 
sisted of  at  least  two  parts — the  ha,  which  broad- 
ly speaking  represented  the  vital  principle,  and 
the  ka.  The  latter  was  a  sort  of  spiritual  double 
of  the  individual;  it  was  born  with  him,  was 
his  inseparable  companion  and  protecting  genius 
during  life,  and  after  death  dwelt  in  the  tomb 
with  his  body,  which  it  could  at  times  enter  and 
reanimate.  The  body  had  therefore  to  be  pre- 
served, so  that  the  ka  might  take  possession  of 
it  at  will.  As  the  ka,  while  dwelling  in  the 
tomb,  was  supposed  to  feel  bodily  needs,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  offerings  of  food  and  drink 
for  its  sustenance,  and  such  household  effects 
and  other  appliances  as  its  comfort  required. 


inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  a  number  of 
broken  pieces  kept  together  by  cement.  It  is 
held  in  extreme  veneration  by  Mohammedans, 
and  is  touched  and  kissed  by  them  in  the  seven 
circuits  made  around  the  building  during  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  Hajj  (q.v.).  In 
the  southeast  comer  a  stone  of  lighter  color  is 
also  set,  but  this  is  not  venerated  as  the  Black 
Stone.  Not  far  from  the  latter,  six  or  seven 
feet  above  the  ground,  in  the  north  side  of  the 
building,  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  Kaaba, 
which  is  reached  by  movable  staircases,  one  for 
men  and  the  other  for  women.  The  present  very 
ornate  ones  were  the  gift  of  a  pious  Indian  Mos- 
lem. This  door  is  opened  three  times  a  year — 
once  for  men,  a  second  time  for  women,  and  a 
third  time  to  permit  the  inside  to  be  cleaned. 
On  the  northwest  side  is  a  semicircular  space 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  called  al-Hijr  or  al-Batim. 
Inside  the  Kaaba  there  was  originally  a  dry 
well,  above  which  was  the  square  statue  of  the 
god.  There  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  dove  made 
of  aloe  wood.    To  judge  from  the  account  of  the 
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Persian  traveler  Nasiri  Khusra,  in  1035,  the 
interior  was  once  highly  ornamented  with  gold, 
silver,  and  costly  marbles.  There  remain  to-day 
the  beautiful  pavement  of  massive  marble,  the 
Arabic  inscriptions  which  run  along  the  walls, 
and  the  lamps  of  massive  gold  suspended  from 
the  ceiling.  Though  changes  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  the  building  is  substantially 
what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Prophet.  The 
flat  roof  dates  from  his  time.  When  Mecca  was 
besieged  by  the  Ommiada,  fire  almost  destroyed 
the  building,  and  it  was  restored  to  its  original 
form  by  Hajjaj.  In  1611  the  walls  threatened 
to  fall  in,  and  a  girdle  of  gilded  copper  was  put 
around  them.  In  1330  one  of  the  many  floods 
which  from  time  to  time  devastate  the  valley  in 
which  the  Kaaba  stands  greatly  injured  the 
building,  and  the  whole  was  rebuilt,  but  with 
the  original  stones.  The  first  caliphs  covered 
the  building  with  costly  Egyptian  hangings,  then 
with  red,  yellow,  green,  or  white  silk.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the  Caliph  was 
accustomed  to  send  three  new  coverings  a  year. 
Up  to  1516  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  sent  such  a 
covering  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  Since 
the  Osmanli  rule  the  cover  is  made  of  thick 
black  brocade,  and  is  sent  every  year  from  Cairo 
at  the  same  time  as  the  mahmal,  or  covered 
litter,  the  emblem  of  royalty.'  The  cover  has 
a  golden  legend,  made  up  of  extracts  from  the 
Koran,  embroidered  around  its  whole  surface  33 
feet  from  the  bottom.  A  special  foundation  pro- 
vides the  money  for  this  purpose,  and  the  cere- 
mony of  sending  it  out  is  connected  with  much 
pomp. 

The  Kaaba  stands  within  a  space  called  the 
Mosque,  or  the  Haram  (Holy  Place).  This 
was  originally  quite  small,  the  houses  of  the 
city  reaching  right  up  to  it.  This  space  was 
enlarged  by  successive  caliphs;  Al-Mahdi  (777- 
781)  built  colonnades  all  aroimd  the  mosque  and 
covered  them  with  teakwood.  In  course  of  time 
seven  minarets  were  added  for  the  muezzins, 
and  the  space  immediately  around  the  Kaaba 
was  surrounded  by  posts  through  which  plaited 
cords  were  run  and  on  which  lamps  were  hung. 
The  mosque  was  rebuilt  by  Sultan  Selim  II. 
(1566-74),  and  small  cupolas  were  placed  over 
the  stoas  in  the  colonnades.  This  mosque,  which 
is  very  much  more  imposing  than  the  simple  ' 
arrangement  at  Mohammed's  time  is  unequal  in 
the  length  of  its  sides  and  the  angles  of  its 
corners.  The  floor  sinks  from  east,  north,  and 
south  to  the  middle;  seven  causeways  run  out 
from  the  inner  circle  of  the  Kaaba  to  the  colon- 
nades. Part  of  the  space  and  the  flooring  of 
the  colonnades  are  of  marble.  There  is  a  build- 
ing containing  the  sacred  well,  Zemzem,  the  only 
well  in  Mecca.  Northwest  of  this  and  opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  Kaaba  is  the  UakSm  Ihra- 
him,  a  holy  stone  of  heathen  times,  'originally 
kept  in  the  Kaaba,  then  in  a  stone  receptacle 
xinder  the  Kaaba,  and  now  in  a  box  under  the 
cupola  of  the  building.  It  is  used  by  the  Imam 
(leader  in  prayer)  of  the  Shaflites.  Other 
makams  were  introduced  during  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  mimbar  (pulpit)  was  introduced 
under  the  Ommiad  caliphs;  the  present  one 
was  the  gift  of  Sultan  Solyman  II.  (1549). 

Many  legends  in  regard  to  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  Kaaba  and  the  Black  Stone  are 
current  among  the  Moslems.  Mohammed  him- 
self (Koran,  sura  xxii.  119)  connected  the  build- 


ing of  the  first  structure  with  the  patriarch 
Abraham.  Other  legends  refer  this  building  to 
Adam,  who  is  said  to  have  fashioned  it  after 
its  prototype  in  heaven.  The  Black  Stone  is 
said  to  have  originally  been  white,  but  to  have 
turned  black,  either  through  the  sins  of  men 
or  the  millions  of  kisses  which  have  been  im- 
printed upon  it.  Consult:  Snouck-Hurgronje, 
ilekka  (The  Hague,  1888-89)  ;  WUstenfeld,  Die 
Chroniken  der  Stadt  Mekka  (Leipzig,  1861); 
Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Arabia  (London,  1829)  ; 
Burton,  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to 
El-Medinah  and  Mecca  (London,  1855)  ;  Salih 
Soubhi,  Pilerinage  A  la  Mecque  et  d  Medine 
(Cairo,  1894)  ;  Wellhausen,  Skizzeii  und  Vorar- 
beiten,  iii.   (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1897). 

KAAB  TBJX  ZTJHAIB,  kab  Ib'n  zoo'har  (Ar. 
Ka'b).  An  Arabian  poet  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, a  contemporary  of  Mohammed.  His  father, 
Zuhair  ibn  Abi  Sulma  Rabia  al-Muzani,  was 
also  a  poet  and  author  of  one  of  the  seven  poems 
of  the  Muallakat,  the  great  collection  of  pre- 
Islamic  Arabic  poetry.  All  the  other  members 
of  Kaab's  family  (the  Muzainah)  became  con- 
verts to  Islam,  and  when  his  brother  Bujair 
adopted  the  new  faith,  Kaab  indited  a  bitter 
and  sarcastic  poem  which  came  to  the  notice  of 
the  Prophet,  and  Kaab  was  outlawed.  By  means 
of  a  clever  stratagem,  however,  he  gained  access 
to  Mohammed  and  recited  a  famous  eulogy, 
called,  from  the  first  two  words,  Bdnat  Su'Qd 
(Su'ad — a  woman's  name — ^fled).  Mohammed 
was  pleased  and  gave  the  poet  his  own  mantle. 
Kaab  is  reported  to  have  died  soon  after.  The 
two  poems  referred  to  are  translated  by  Brockel- 
mann  in  his  (popular)  Oeschichte  der  arabischen 
JAtieratur,  pp.  52,  53  (Leipzig,  1901)  ;  the  sec- 
ond also  by  Gabrieli,  Al-Bvdatan  (Florence. 
1901).  The  best  editions  of  the  Bdnat  Su'ad 
are  those  of  I.  Guidi  (Leipzig,  1871-74)  and 
Noldeke,  in  his  Delectus  Veterum  Carminum 
Arabicorum  (Berlin,  1890). 

KAALXrND,  kflloffn,  Hass  Vilhelm  (1818- 
86).  A  Danish  poet,  born  at  Copenhagen.  He 
studied  sculpture  and  painting,  but  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  his  verses  were  received  on  the 
return  of  Thorwaldsen  (1838)  decided  him  to 
take  up  literature  as  a  profession.  His  poems, 
Kong  Baldan  den  Starke  (1840),  and  Yalkyrien 
Oondul  (1842),  were  successful  but  not  profit- 
able, and  the  same  was  true  of  his  other  works 
until  the  publication  of  Et  Foraar  (1858),  a 
collection  of  his  best  old  and  new  poems.  In 
187.'>  his  drama  Fulvia  appeared,  and  in  1877 
another  collection  of  poetry.  En  Eftervaar.  A 
posthumous  volume  of  verse  was  printed  in 
1885.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  Fabler  og 
blandede  Digte  (1844),  and  Fabler  for  horn 
(1845),  a  book  for  young  children,  illustrated 
by  Limdye. 

KAAMA,  ka'mi.  The  true  South  African 
hartbeest   (q.v. ). 

KAABTA,  kar'ta.  A  territory  of  Western 
Africa,  in  French  Si'-nf'gal  (q.v.),  situated  be- 
tween the  parallel  of  10°  N.  and  the  Senegal 
River,  and  crossed  by  the  meridian  of  10°  W.  Its 
area  is  23.100  square  miles.  The  country  is 
mostly  level.  In  the  eastern  part  the  climate 
is  favorable,  and  there  are  fertile  districts  where 
the  natives  raise  cereals.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  ,^00,000,  consisting  of  Soninkis  and 
Bambaras.     The  former,  the  original  rulers  of 
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the  country,  were  conquered  by  the  latter.  The 
region  was  annexed  to  Segu  in  1855,  under  whose 
dominion  it  remained  till  1891,  when  it  was  taken 
ijy  the  P'rench.  The  chief  trading  town  is  Nioro, 
in  the  northern  part.  Kuniakari,  a  small  town, 
is  the  capital. 

■KABALASSOU,  kil'bJilas'sSi;  (South  Ameri- 
can name).  The  largest  of  armadillos  {Priodon 
gigaa).  it  inhabits  Brazil,  and  is  three  feet  in 
length,  with  a  tail  twenty  inches  long.  It  has 
powerful  claws,  which  enable  it  to  dig  deep  bur- 
rows, and  it  is  accused  of  exhuming  buried 
corpses,  and  hence  is  regarded  with  general 
aversion.  It  feeds  upon  carrion  and  termites.' 
tsce  Armadillo. 

KABAT.E  XSTSn  UEBE,  k&ba'le  ynt  lea>« 
(Ger.,  Intrigue  and  Love).  An  early  drama  by 
.Schiller  (1784).  Ferdinand  von  Walter  refuses 
a  marriage  arranged  for  him  by  his  father  with 
Lady  Milford,  and  is  determined  to  marrj-  Luisa 
AlUller,  the  daughter  of  a  musician.  The  ambi- 
tious father,  through  his  unscrupulous  secretary, 
plans  the  young  girl's  ruin,  and,  by  means  of  a 
love-letter  secured  from  her  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing her  father's  freedom,  destroys  Ferdinand's 
faith  in  her.  The  latter  kills  her  and  himself 
by  poison,  learning  the  truth  from  her  last 
words.  The  play,  with  much  false  sentiment, 
contains  masterly  delineations  of  character  and 
still  retains  its  popularity  on  the  stage- 

KABABDS',  or  KABEBTAI,  ki-bSr'tl.  A 
remnant  of  the  Circassians,  living  in  the  western 
and  central  Caucasus;  height,  1.684  meters  or 
1.697  meters  for  the  highlanders;  ratio  of  head- 
width  to  head-length,  83.7.  There  are  about  30,- 
000  of  them,  and  their  speech  forms  one  of  the 
independent  linguistic  families  of  this  region. 
In  religion  they  are  chiefly  Mohammedans. 

KABASSOTJ,  kd-bas'sSS,  or  CABASSOTJ 
(South  American  name).  An  armadillo  of  the 
genus  Xenurus,  characterized  by  the  existence 
of  12  or  13  movable  plates  between  the  ends  of 
the  body,  and  by  the  extraordinary  length  of 
the  first  two  digits.  Two  species  exist  in  tropical 
South  America,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
Xenurus  vnicinctus.  Both  burrow  with  great 
facility.    See  Abmadillo.    ' 

KABBALAH,  kilb'b&lu.    See  Cabbala. 

KAB  IBK  ZTTHAIS.    See  Kaab  ibn  Zcraib. 

KABTTL,  k4-b!55l',  or  CABUL.  The  capital 
of  Afghanistan  and  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  in  latitude  34°  30'  N.,  and  longitude  69° 
16'  E.,  near  the  point  where  the  Kabul  River,  here 
crossed  by  three  bridges,  ceases  to  be  fordable 
(\fap:  Afghanistan,  L  4).  Elevated  about  6400 
feet,  and  overtopped  within  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  by  pinnacles  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  about 
14.000  feet  higher  than  itself,  Kabul  has  severe 
winters,  and  temperate  summers  ranging  from 
75  to  85  degrees  Fahrenheit.  On  the  southeast, 
crowning  a  hill  150  feet  high,  the  Dalahissar,  a 
dismantled  citadel,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
.\meer,  dominates  the  city.  The  city  is  divided 
into  four  parts  by  the  principal  bazaar,  the 
streets  of  which  converge  to  a  central  square. 
The  streets  are  badly  paved,  and  the  houses, 
which  are  as  a  rule  only  two  or  three  stories 
high,  are  built  of  sun-dhried  bricks  and  wood, 
and  have  flat  roofs;  but  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  improvements  in  roads,  etc.,  in  recent 
years  exhibit  a  decided  advance  toward  modem 
civilization.     On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  are 


extensive  machine-shops,  including  a  plant  for 
electric  light,  and  a  ritle  and  cartridge  factory. 
This  arsenal  is  connected  by  rail  with  a  marble 
quarry,  about  10  miles  distant.  The  water- 
supply  of  the  city  is  abundant  and  generally 
good.  A  considerable  domestic  trade  is  carried 
on,  and  European  goods  are  largely  imported. 
Kabul  is  the  centre  of  a  prolific  fruit-growing 
district,  especially  noted  for  its  melons  and 
grapes.  The  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans  of 
the  Sunnite  sect.  They  are  not  very  dark  in 
color,  are  strong,  well  built,  and  have  a  Jewish 
cast  of  countenance.  The  language  of  the  com- 
mon people  is  the  Pushtu  dialect,  but  the  higher 
classes  speak  the  Persian  language.  The  city 
is  regarded  as  a  very  important  strategic  point. 
In  the  days  of  the  Sultan  Baber,  Kabul  was  the 
capital  of  the  >Iogul  Empire.  The  tombs  of 
this  Sultan,  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  city,  are 
among  its  most  important  monuments.  Kabul 
has  witnessed  some  of  the  most  momentous 
events  in  Anglo-Indian  history.  In  1839  it  was 
taken  by  the  British ;  in  1841  it  was  lost,  owing 
to  an  outbreak  which  led  to  the  massacre  at  the 
beginning  of  1842  of  about  4000  soldiers  and  12,- 
000  followers;  and  finally,  after  being  recovered 
by  General  Pollock  in  the  same  year,  it  was 
abandoned,  its  bazaars  and  public  buildings  hav- 
ing previously  been  burned  to  the  ground.  From 
1866  to  1368  Kabul  was  the  principal  scene  of 
action  in  the  civil  war  between  the  rival  sons  of 
Dost  Mohammed,  one  of  whom,  Afzul,  occupied 
the  city  for  a  time  and  proclaimed  himself 
'Ameer  of  Kabul.'  The  rightful  Ameer,  Shere 
Ali.  finally  regained  possession  of  the  city  in 
1868,  and  it  became  again  the  capital  of  Afghan- 
istan. In  1879  it  witnessed  the  massacre  of 
Major  Cavagnari,  the  British  resident,  and  his 
staff.  This  resulted  in  Lord  Roberts's  campaign, 
the  victory  of  Charasaib,  and  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  Kabul  for  a  year.  Estimated  population, 
70,000.  Consult  Bumes,  Cabool  (Philadelphia, 
1843). 

KABTTL.  A  river  of  Afghanistan,  rising  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Paghman  Mountains — a  spur 
of  the  Hindu  Kush  or  Indian  Caucasus — in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country  (Map:  Afghan- 
istan, M  4).  Its  source  is  8400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  and  after  an  eastward  course 
of  270  miles,  with  numerous  rapids  through  steep 
and  narrow  defiles,  through  the  Khyber  Moun- 
tains and  across  the  District  of  Peshawar,  it 
empties  into  the  Indus,  opposite  Attock,  in  the 
Punjab.  The  point  of  confluence  marks  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Indus,  while  the 
tributary  is  navigable  about  fifty  miles  up  to 
Duobandi  for  craft  of  40  or  50  tons.  By  means 
of  the  two  streams  there  exists  an  available  com- 
munication of  about  1000  miles  between  the 
Khyber  Mountains  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
Kabul  flows  past  the  cities  of  Kabul  and  Jelala- 
bad. 

KABYLES,  kft-bllz'  (Ar.  qabUat.  pi.,  qaha'il, 
tribes).  The  Arabic  name  for  the  Hamitic  Ber- 
bers, numbering  about  half  a  million  and  in- 
habiting the  table-lands  of  Algeria.  In  a  narrow 
sense  Kabylia  is  restricted  to  a  tract  in  Algeria 
divided  by  the  Sahel  River  into  Great  Kabylia 
on  the  west,  with  the  mountains  rising  7500  feet, 
and  Little  Kabylia  on  the  east,  with  cliffs  3000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  Kabyles  of  Herodotus 
were  among  the  first  Libyan  tribes  encountered 
by  the  Arab  invaders.    When  the  Mohammedans 
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pushed  their  conquests  across  Northern  Africa 
they  gave  this  name  to  all  non-Arab  peoples  who 
fled  to  the  uplands,  including  with  the  Berbers 
(Imazighen)  the  descendants  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians, Greeks,  and  Romans,  all  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean race,  the  Vandals,  of  the  Teutonic  race, 
and  the  Berberized  negroes.  They  are  above 
the  average  in  stature  (1.677  m.,  or  66  inches), 
the  men  being  notably  taller  than  the  women; 
and  dolichocephalic,  their  index  being  76.4.  All 
of  them  come  from  long-headed  stock,  Mediter- 
ranean, Teutonic,  and  negro.  A  most  interesting 
characteristic  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  blonds 
among  them.  Opinions  have  been  divided  whether 
to  attribute  this  feature  to  original  albinism  in 
the  Hamite  era  or  to  the  blond  Teutonic.  Blond 
Hamites,.  however,  are  represented  on  Egyptian 
tombs  as  early  as  B.C.  1800-1300,  and  the  great 
prevalence  of  the  feature  shows  it  to  be  deeply 
rooted. 

The  Kabyles,  following  the  instincts  of  their 
Hamitic  descent,  are  not  roving  and  aggressive 
like  the  Arabs,  but  are  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial. In  dress,  home,  furniture,  tools  and  im- 
plements, they  are  little  different  from  the  patri- 
archs described  in  the  Bible.  They  use  the 
wooden  plow  and  thresh  their  grain  with  the 
tribulum  or  harrow  with  stone  teeth.  They  are 
good  workers  in  iron,  brass,  and  leather,  and  the 
women  are  skillful  in  basketry  textiles.  No 
machinery  of  any  kind  exists  among  them. 
Kabyle  pottery  is  all  made  by  women  without 
the  use  of  the  wheel.  The  forms  are  plates, 
bottles  of  plain  or  quaint  designs,  teapot  forms, 
pitchers,  amphorae,  etc.  The  colors  are  6cru,  red, 
terra-cotta,  and  black.  Their  ornamentation  is 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  patterns,  in 
which  dots,  bent  lines,  hachures,  and  geometrical 
forms  are  mingled;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
legendary  designs.  Fresh  interest  is  awakened 
in  Kabyle  pottery  by  its  resemblance  to  the 
ware  found  in  the  prehistoric  cemeteries  of 
Egypt. 

The  Kabyle  village  is  similar  in  structure  and 
motives  to  those  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  but  of  a 
higher  grade.  The  notion  of  terrace-building, 
which  unites  habitation  and  defense,  is  promi- 
nent. In  the  more  prosperous  settlements  the 
houses  cover  a  hill  rising  so  steeply  that  the 
lower  houses  are  commanded  from  above,  the 
crest  forming  a  citadel.  The  tile  roofs,  heavy 
wooden  framework,  squared  walls,  added  stories, 
and  decorated  porches,  with  some  ideas  of  archi- 
tectural proportion  and  ornament,  are  marks  of 
higher  culture,  but  structurally  they  are  defec- 
tive. The  interior  of  the  Kabyle  house  (13x1.5 
feet)  is  divided  by  a  partition  wall  into  two 
rooms,  one  of  them  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
other.  In  the  latter  the  family  eat,  live,  and 
sleep.  The  lower  is  a  stable  for  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  is  ventilated  into  the  living  room. 
Granaries  of  burnt  clay  are  built  over  the  stables. 
The  walls  are  -yvhitewashed,  mats  serve  for 
beds,  and  the  fire  is  in  a  pit,  round  which  are 
stones  to  support  the  cooking-pots. 

The  family  is  patriarchal  and  monogamy  is 
the  universal  custom.  The  women  and  girls  go 
about  unveiled,  and  are  said  to  enjoy  much 
greater  freedom  than  their  sex  among  the  Arabs. 
But  their  life  is  a  hard  one  and  they  are  old 
and  wrinkled  at  thirty.  The  families  are  organ- 
ized into  a  thousand  or  more  clans  or  septs 
living  in  separate  villages.     The  tribes,  which 


form  larger  units  of  nations  and  confederacies, 
are  ruled  by  Amins,  who  are  commanders-in- 
chief  in  war  and  civil  rulers  in  peace.  They  are 
not  despotic,  however,  since  their  acts  are  sub- 
ject to  the  revision  of  a  council.  Beneath  the 
civil  rule  is  felt  the  influence  of  secret  Societies, 
which  are  all-powerful  in  elections  and  policies. 

The  language  of  the  Kabyles  belongs  to  the 
Libyan  or  Berber  group,  and  forms  a  member 
of  the  Semito-Uamite  family. 

The  religion  is  a  somewhat  modified  Moham- 
medanism. Each  village  possesses  one  or  more 
piosques  resembling  enlarged  dwellings,  not 
always  adorned  with  minarets.  The  Imam  has 
care  of  the  religious  services  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young.  He  is  treated  with  great 
respect,  consulted  in  important  affairs,  and  is 
often  the  arbitrator  in  family  disputes. 

Education,  beyond  learning  to  read,  is  most 
meagre.  The  Berber  language  is  the  vernacular, 
but  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  is  essential  for  com- 
mercial transactions. 

Since  the  French  occupation  of  Algeria  and 
the  existence  of  good  government  and  demand 
for  labor,  the  Kabyles  are  coming  down  from 
their  seclusion  and  securing  employment  on  the 
public  works  and  in  the  cities. 

Consult:  Hanoteau  et  Letourneux,  La  Kabylie 
et  lea  Coutumes  Kabyles  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1893) ; 
Randall-Maciver  and  Wilkin,  Libyan  Notes  { Lon- 
don, 1901).    See  Libyans. 

XACHH,  kOch.    An  inlet  of  the  Arabian  Sea. 
See  CuTCH,  Gulf  of. 
KACHH.  A  principality  of  British  India.  See 

CUTCH. 

KACHH  OUlfDAVA,  gfin-da'vft.    See  Cutch 

GUNDAVA. 

KACiKOWSKI,  kftch-kSv'sk*,  Zygmot 
(1826-961.  A  Polish  writer  of  historical  ro- 
mances, bom  at  Bereznia,  Galicia,  and  educated 
at  the  University  of  Lemberg.  At  the  revolution 
of  1848  he  emerged  into  public  life,  and  in  1861 
the  publication  of  his  newspaper  Glos  led  to  a 
short  imprisonment,  followed  by  a  lengthy  sojourn 
in  Paris.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Vienna 
and  fully  occupied  himself  with  literarj'  pursuits. 
Wnuczinta  (1858)  is  said  to  be  his  masterpiece, 
but  he  published  other  novels,  marked  by  the 
same  charming  style  and  fidelity  to  history,  such 
as  Bituxi  o  Boronzankx  (1852)  ;  Bracia  Stubui 
(3  vols.,  1854)  ;  Dziwozona  (4  vols.,  1855)  ;  Le 
lombeau  de  Nieczuii  (1858);  Sodalis  Uarianus 
(5  vols.,  1S58)  ;  Annuneyata  (1858)  ;  La  femme 
en  Pologne  (4  vols.,  1862)  ;  Le  Comte  Rak 
(1878)  ;  and  Le  portefeuille  de  Vieczuja  (1883). 

KADAFA,  or  CXIDDAPAH,  kfid'dft-pU.  The 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  and  a 
military  cantonment  in  Madras,  British  India, 
situated  near  the  southern  bank  of  the  Penner, 
140  miles  northwest  of  Madras  (Map:  Indin, 
C  6).  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  cotton,  cotton 
cloth,  and  indigo.     Population,  17,400. 

KADELBUBO,  ka'dd-bMrK,  Gustav  (1851 
— ).  An  Austrian  dramatist  and  actor,  born  at 
Budapest.  He  made  his  d^but  in  Leipzig  at 
seventeen;  played  at  Berlin  from  1871  to  1883, 
with  the  exception  of  two  seasons;  toured  in 
the  United  States;  and  from  1884  to  1894  was 
engaged  at  the  German  Theatre  in  Berlin.  Soon 
afterwards  he  left  the  stage  and  became  manager 
of  the  Volkstheater  in  Vienna.     He  wrote  many 
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comedies  and  farces,  including  Liebesdiplomaten, 
Endlich  allein  (with  Franz),  Schutzengel,  and 
Jm  weissen  RSael  (with  Blumentbal),  translated 
into  English  as  The  White  Horse  Tavern  and 
played  with  great  success  in  New  York.  He  also 
translated  plays  from  the  English. 

KADEN,  ktt'den,  Woldemab  (1838—).  A 
German  folklorist  and  writer  on  travels,  bom 
in  Dresden.  He  became  a  teacher,  and  was 
head  of  the  German  School  at  Naples  (1867- 
73),  and  professor  of  German  in  tlie  Lyceum 
and  at  the  University  of  that  city  (1876-82). 
He  is  best  known  for  his  descriptions  of  Italy: 
Wandertage  in  Italien  (1874);  Unter  den  Oli- 
venbdumen,  folklore  from  Southern  Italy  (1880)  ; 
Skiszen  und  Kulturbilder  aus  Italien  (2d  ed. 
1889);  Pompefanitche  yovellen  (1882);  Die 
Riviera  (with  Nestel,  2d  ed.  1891);  Auf  Capri 
(1900)  ;  and  on  Switzerland:  Die  Ootthardbahn 
und  ihr  Oehiet  (3d  ed.  1889),  and  Durchs  Schwei- 
zerland  (1895).  His  further  work  in  folklore 
includes  VolkstUmlichea  aus  SUditalien  (1896- 
97),  Sagen  der  Quichua-lndianer  (1895),  and 
8agen  der  Ouarani-lndianer  (1895). 

KA'DESH-BAB'NEA,  or  KAI>£SH.  A 
biblical  city,  whose  site  has  been  identified  by 
Rowland  and  Trumbull  with  Ain  Kadis,  a  spring 
50  miles  south  of  Beersheba.  Here  the  Israelites 
are  said  to  have  encamped  before  entering  the 
promised  land  ( Num.  xx.  l-IO ;  Deut.  i.  46 ) .  Hence 
the  spies  were  sent  by  Moses  into  Canaan  (Num. 
xxxii.  8),  and  hither  they  returned  with  their  re- 
port (ib.  xiii.  26).  It  was  at  Kadesh,  too,  that 
Miriam  died  and  was  buried,  and  that  Moses 
brought  forth  water  from  the  rock  (ib.  xx.  Iff.). 
The  significance  of  Kadesh  in  Hebrew  tradition 
accords  with  the  sanctity  attached  to  the  place. 
The  name  'Kadesh'  signifies  Tjoly.'  The  name 
'well  of  judgment'  applied  to  Kadesh  (Gen.  xiv. 
7)  poinU  likewise  to  an  oracle  at  that  place, 
while  it  is  also  significant  that  in  the  stories 
of  Abraham,  Ishmael,  and  Hagar  the  district 
of  Kadesh  appears  quite  prominently.  For  the 
identification,  consult  Trumbull's  Kadeah-Bamea 
(2d  ed..  New  York,  1881). 

KADI,  ktt'di.    See  Cadi. 

KABIAK,  kftd-vAk'.  An  island  southeast  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Alaska.  It  is  an  irregularly 
shaped  mass  of  mountains,  measuring  100  by  60 
miles  (Map:  Alaska,  E  4).  The  island  is  rocky, 
covered  with  low  forests,  and  but  little  fit  for 
agriculture,  its  chief  importance  consisting  in  its 
salmon  fisheries.    Population,  about  2000. 

KADIAK  BEAB.    See  Beab. 

XAIVKONITES  (Heb.  KadmOnt,  men  of  the 
East).  A  people  mentioned  in  Gen.  xv.  19,  as 
occupying  the  extreme  east  of  Palestine.  While 
it  is  possible  that  Kadmonites  may  be  intended 
as  a  designation  for  a  special  tribe,  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  it  is  a  general  designation,  such 
88  'children  of  the  east,'  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Syrian  desert. 

KA.EOI,  kfigl,  Adolf  (1849—).  A  Swiss  phil- 
ologist, bom  at  Bauma.  He  was  educated  at 
Leipzig  and  Tubingen.  In  1877  he  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  gymnasium  of  Zurich,  and  in  1883 
at  the  university.  His  writings,  besides  the 
historical  work,  Kritiache  Qeschichte  dea  sparta- 
niachen  Staates  von  500  his  iSl  vor  Chriato 
(1873) ,  and  his  attempts  to  simplify  the  study  of 
Greek  in  his  Oriechiache  Schulgrammatik  {4th  ed. 
1895),  and  Oriechiachea  Vehungahuck  (1893-95), 


are  mainly  in  the  field  of  Iranian  philology:  Sie- 
henzig  lAeder  dea  Rigveda  iiherseizt,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Geldner  and  Roth  (1875)  ;  Der  Rigveda 
(2d  ed.  1881)  ;  Die  Xeunzahl  bei  den  Oaiariern 
(1891).  He  also  wrote  Alter  und  Herkunft  dea 
germanischen  Ootiesurteils  (1887). 

KAEMPFEB,  kSmp'fSr,  Enoelbebt  (1651- 
1716).  A  German  traveler.  He  was  born  at 
Lemgo,  Westphalia;  studied  medicine  at 
Kdnigsberg,  and  in  1683  visited  Persia  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Swedish  ambassador.  Having  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  surgeon  to  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  in  its  naval  service,  he 
accompanied  the  fleet,  to  which  he  was  appointed, 
to  the  East  Indies  and  Japan.  He  returned  to 
Europe  in  1693, '  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  his  voluminous  notes  for  a  com- 
prehensive history  and  description  of  Japan  and 
Siam.  His  History  of  Japan  first  appeared  in 
an  English  translation  made  from  his  German 
manuscript  (London,  1727),  then  in  French 
(The  Hague,  1729),  next  in  Dutch  (Amsterdam, 
1733),  and  last  in  German  (Umgo,  1777).  The 
greater  part  of  his  writings,  containing  valuable 
observations  on  his  other  travels,  is  preserved, 
still  in  manuscript,  in  the  British  Museum. 

Kir,  kaf.    SeeCJJF. 

XAZTA,  kaf'fft.  One  of  the  tributary  States 
of  Abyssinia,  situated  in  the  southwestern  part. 
It  is  mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys,  and  is 
drained  by  the  Omo  River.  Some  sections  arc 
well  cultivated,  the  coffee  plant  being  indi- 
genous and,  as  is  believed,  having  derived  its 
name  from  the  country.  The  natives  belcmg  to 
the  Galla  race  and  profess  a  corrupt  kind  of 
Christianity.  The  population  is  not  known.  Capi- 
tal, Anderatcha.    Bonga  is  the  important  city. 

KAFFA,  CAXTA,  or  Feodosia.  A  seaport 
town  and  watering  resort  in  the  Government  of 
Taurida,  Russia,  on  Kaffa  Bay,  indenting  the 
southeastern  shore  of  the  Crimean  Peninsula,  62 
miles  east  of  Simferopol.  It  is  the  terminus  of 
a  branch  line  to  Danjkoi,  connecting  with  the 
Russian  railway  system.  The  town,  surrounded 
by  vineyards,  noted  for  the  quality  of  their 
grapes,  is  fortified  by  walls  and  a  citadel ;  has  a 
Greek  cathedral,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and 
remains  of  the  palace  of  the  former  Crimean 
khans.  It  has  a  commodious  and  sheltered  har- 
bor, oyster  fisheries,  and  domestic  manufactures 
of  carpets,  rugs,  soap,  and  caviar.  Theodosia  or 
Feodosia  was  a  thriving  Milesian  colony  and  the 
granary  of  ancient  Greece;  in  the  thirteenth 
century  it  became  a  trading  port  of  the  Genoese, 
known  as  Kaffa.  It  was  captured  by  the  Turks 
in  1475  and  by  the  Russians  in  1774.  Popula- 
tion, in  1897,  27,238. 

KAFFBA'BIA.  A  former  independent  native 
kingdom  of  South  Africa,  since  1875  annexed 
to  Cape  Colony  (q.v.),  and  now  incorporated  as 
East  Griqualand,  Transkei,  Pondoland,  and  Tam- 
buland. 

KAFIB  BBEAD.  A  name  given  to  several 
South  African  species  of  Encephalartos,  of  the 
natural  order  Cycadaceip,  which,  like  many  others 
of  that  order,  have  much  starch  in  their  stems, 
and  afford  food  to  the  natives.  They  are  also 
called  bread-trees.     See  Zamia. 

KAFIB  OOBN.  A  variety  of  non-saccharine 
sorghum.  See  Sobohum,  paragraph  Non-Saccha- 
rine. 
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KAITSISTAK,  kil'f«-r6-8taii'  (Pers.,  land  of 
the  infidels).  A  political  dependency,  but  prac- 
tically an  independent  State  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Afghanistan,  situated  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Hindu  Kusn,  and  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Kabul  River  (Map:  Afghanistan, 
M  3).  Estimated  area,  5000  square  miles. 
Toward  the  south  the  surface  consists  of  undulat- 
ing and  of  level  ground,  but  the  north  is  u 
region  of  valleys,  glens,  ravines,  and  mountains. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  along  the  valleys  cereals 
and  fruit  are  cultivated,  especially  grapes,  from 
which  a  wine  of  great  local  repute  is  manu- 
factured; the  chief  occupations,  however,  are 
pastoral,  and  there  arc  large  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats.  Since  1895  the  region  has 
been  under  the  nominal  control  of  tlie  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan,  who  maintains  military  stations 
at  various  points.  The  inhabitants,  numbering 
about  200,000,  differ  from  their  neighbors  in 
features  and  complexion,  customs,  and  creed,  and 
claim  to  be  descendants  of  troops  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  They  are  divided  into  three  principal 
and  some  minor  tribal  communities  often  at 
internecine  variance.  They  are  independent  and 
warlike,  and  their  simple  patriarchalism  may  bo 
compared  with  the  earliest  known  governmental 
institutions  of  the  Aryans  of  Europe.  As  the 
term  'Kafir'  (Arabic,  infidel)  implies,  they  have 
retaihed  more  or  less  of  their  primitive  religion 
and  resisted  the  advances  of  Islam.  They  are 
not  nearly  so  Orientalized  as  the  Hindus,  etc., 
but  have  preserved  many  traits  of  un-Asiatic 
Aryan  character.  Some  have  seen  in  the  Kafirs, 
unnecessarily,  a  large  Greek  admixture,  both  in 
their  physical  make-up  and  their  arts,  customs, 
etc.  Their  language,  which  has  no  written  lit- 
erature, is  apparently  midway  L^etween  the  Indian 
and  the  Iranian  divisions  of  the  Indo-Iranion 
dialects.  Of  the  literature  about  the  Kafirs,  the 
following  may  be  referred  to:  Biddulph,  Tribes 
of  the  flindu  Rush  (Calcutta,  1880);  Leitner, 
Kafiristan  (Lahore,  1881)  ;  Ujfalvy,  Ana  dem 
ioestlichen  Himalaya  (Jjcipzig,  1884)  ;  Robert- 
:8on.  The  Kafirs  of  the  Hindu  Kush  (London, 
1896).  Almost  our  sole  sources  of  information 
regarding  the  language  are  articles  by  Leitner  in 
the  Journal  of  the  United  Service  Institution  of 
India  (Simla,  1881);  and  by  Trumpp  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  O.S.,  vol. 
xix.  (London,  1862),  and  in  the  Zeitschrift  der 
'deutschen  morgenUndischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  xx. 
(Leipzig,  1866). 

KAFIBS,  kaf'grz.  Tribes  of  negroes,  belong- 
ing to  the  great  Bantu  family  inhabiting  the 
southeastern  coast  of  Africa.  They  are  tall 
(1.715  m.),  slim,  and  well  built;  skin  of  various 
shades  of  dark  brown;  hair  thick,  harsh,  and 
woolly;  nose  broad  and  flat;  lips  thick;  strong 
skin  odor.  Skull  capacity,  1453  cc,  cephalic  in- 
dex, or  ratio  of  head-width  to  head-length,  72.5. 
Under  the  general  title  are  included  the  Ama- 
Xosas  of  West  Kafirland;  Ama-Tembu  (Tam- 
bukies)  of  Tambuland;  Ama-Mpondo  of  Pondo- 
land;  Ama-Baka,  Ama-Mpondosi,  and  Ama- 
Xexibe,  of  East  Griqualand;  and  Ama-Fingu  of 
Finguland,  west  of  Tambuland.  At  one  time 
their  dominion  covered  a  wider  territory  than 
at  present,  and  doubtless  in  their  turn  they  had 
driven  out  the  original  Hottentot-Bushman  abo- 
rigines. The  Kafirs  are  for  the  most  part  cattle- 
•breeders,  though  they  raise  millet,  maize,  yams. 


melons,  and  various  vegetables,  which,  with  milk, 
form  their  diet.  They  eat  meat  only  when  fight- 
ing, and  cattle  are  a  medium  of  exchange,  a 
bride  costing  from  ten  to  a  hundred  head.  Their 
hou.ses  are  cone-shaped  and  are  grouped  in  vil- 
lages called  kraals ;  but  the  care  of  their  immense 
herds  demands  much  moving  about.  In  this 
connection  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  primitive 
methods  of  irrigation  were  in  vogue.  The  women 
are  the  farmers  and  drudges,  and  their  industrial 
apparatus  is  of  the  rudest  sort.  The  Kafir  is 
essentially  a  warrior.  His  life-long  feuds  with 
the  Bushmen  and  his  later  wars  with  Dutch 
and  English  have  developed  in  him  mental  and 
physical  qualities  far  above  those  of  the  true 
negroes.  His  weapons  are  the  knob-kerry,  or 
striking  and  throwing  club,  and  assegais  or  lances 
for  hurling  or  for  thrusting,  and  he  carries  a 
decorated  shield  of  oxhide  almost  as  high  as  the 
wearer.  The  warriors  formerly  wore  toga-like 
cloaks  of  leopard-skins  or  oxhide,  and  paid  great 
attention  to  dressing  the  hair.  The  government  of 
the  Kafirs  is  an  absolute  chieftaincy,  the  tribes 
all  being  under  the  hereditary  sovereign  or  Inkose, 
who  is  father,  legislator,  administrator,  chief 
justice,  and  commander-in-chief.  There  is  be- 
sides a  supreme  council  of  chiefs  over  which 
he  presides,  and  their  decisions  are  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  family,  the  clan,  and  the  tribe  is 
each  responsible  for  all  the  actions  of  its  mem- 
bers. In  religious  beliefs  the  Kafirs  are  on  a 
much  higher  plane  than  most  other  African 
tribes.  This  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  dele- 
gation of  a  maiden  daughter  of  the  chief  as 
custodian  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  whose  office  was 
to  purify  the  herds.  Somewhat  elevated  con- 
ceptions of  a  future  life  were  entertained  by 
the  Kafirs.  Their  type  of  religion  was  an  ad- 
vanced grade  of  ancestor-worship.  A  dead  chief 
was  buried  in  the  cattle  kraal  with  an  extended 
ceremony  of  interment  and  mourning.  The  spirits 
of  the  "dead  are  supposed  to  return  and  taka 
part  in  the  councils  of  the  tribe,  being  represented 
by  a  branch  of  his  clan  tree  in  which  the  spirit 
is  thought  to  be  present. 

KAFTAN,  kaftan,  .Tuoiis  ( 1848- ) .  A  Ger- 
man Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Loit,  Schles- 
wig.  He  was  educated  at  Erlangen,  Ber- 
lin, and  Kiel;  in  1873  became  professor  at 
Basel,  and  ten  years  afterwards  at  Berlin.  His 
more  important  works  are:  Die  Predigt  des 
Evangeliums  im  modernen  Oeistesleben  (1879)  ; 
Wesen  der  christ lichen  Religion  (2d  ed.  1888)  ; 
Die  Wahrheit  der  christlichen  Religion  (1889)  ; 
Brauchen  wir  ein  ncues  Dogmat  (2d  ed.  1890)  ; 
Christentum  und  I'hilosophie  (3d  ed.  1890)  ; 
Christentum  und  Nietxsches  Herrenmoral  (2d  ed. 
1898)  ;  and  Dogmatik  (4th  ed.  1901). 

KAOA,  ka'gfi,  or  KASHITT.  A  province  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Hondo,  Japan 
(Map:  Japan,  E  5).  It  now  forms  part 
of  the  Ken  or  Prefecture  of  Ishikawa.  It  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  Mayeda,  the  richest 
daimio  in  the  Empire,  whose  income  was 
rated  1,027,000  fcofcfi  of  rice.  His  capital  was 
Kanazawa,  which  now  has  a  population  of 
83,662.  The  town  is  five  miles  from  the  sea,  has 
broad,  clean  streets,  and  fine  public  gardens,  and 
is  a  place  of  great  industry.  It  has  a  steam 
silk-reeling  factory.  The  special  products  are 
inlaid  bronzes,  and  the  famous  'Kaga  porcelains,' 
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called  by  the  Japanese  Kutani-yaki  ('nine-valleys 
\rare')>  tiom  the  name  of  the  village  Kutani, 
where  this  ware  was  first  made  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  mark  'Kutani- 
yaki'  being  still  retained,  though  much  of  the 
Kaga-ware  is  made  in  several  other  places  in  the 
province,  as  at  Enuma  and  Nomi,  as  well  as  in 
Xanazawa.  This  ware  is  decorated  in  gold  and 
a  soft  russet  red,  and  is  very  attractive.  The 
seaport  of  Kanazawa  is  Takama,  and  there  are 
other  important  towns  in  the  province.  On  the 
southeastern  border  rises  the  superb  Hakuzan  or 
Shiroyama,  i.e.  'White  Mountain,'  with  a  height 
of  8921  feet.  The  most  important  river  of  the 
province  is  Tebori-gawa. 

KACKiSHIMA,  kA-go'shft-mft  (Japanese  'Bas- 
ket Island').  The  chief  city  of  the  Province  of 
Satsuma,  in  the  island  of  Kiushiu,  Japan,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  ken  or  pre- 
fecture of  the  same  name,  which  includes  the 
provinces  of  Satsuma,  Osumi,  and  Hiuga  (Map: 
Japan,  B  8).  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
feudal  barons  of  the  Shimadzu  family,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  the  coimtry.  Kagdshima  lies 
on  the  northwesterly  side  of  a  deep  inlet  of  the 
same  name.  The  town  itself  covers  considerable 
ground,  has  wide,  clean,  well-kept  streets,  and 
includes  among  its  most  important  industries  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  silk,  pottery,  and  glass, 
and  exports  rice,  tea,  camphor,  and  cedarwood. 
On  the  shore  and  forming  a  kind  of  suburb  is  Tan- 
oura,  where  the  famous  crackled  Satsuma  ware — 
a  kind  of  faience — is  made.  On  August  15,  1863, 
Kagdshima  was  bombarded  and  burned  by  a  Brit- 
ish squadron  as  puniihment  for  the  murder  by 
military  retainers  of  Shimadzu  Saburo  of  Satsu- 
ma of  H.  L.  Richardson,  an  Englishman,  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  preceding  year,  both  the  Shogim's 
Government  and  the  daimio  having  failed  to  pun- 
ish the  murderers  or  give  any  satisfaction.  It  was 
here  also  that  the  great  Sateuma  Rebellion,  under 
Field-Marshal  Saigo  Takamori,  broke  out  in 
1877.  The  city  was  promptly  taken  by  the  Im- 
perial troops,  recaptured  by  the  insurgents  some 
months  later,  and  finally  captured  by  the  im- 
perialists September  24,  Saigo  and  the  rebel 
leaders  being  defeated  with  great  slaughter  and 
the  rebellion  crushed.  Population,  in  1808, 
63,481. 

KAGTT,  ka'g^  (native  name).  A  remarkable 
bird  { Rhinochetiis  jutatus)  peculiar  to  the  is- 
land of  New  Caledonia,  It  is  gray  above,  paler 
below,  with  black  markings  on  the  wings  and 
tail.  The  head  carries  a  long  crest,  and  the  bill 
is  bright  red.  It  was  fcJrmerly  found  all  over 
the  island,  but  is  now  confined  to  the  more 
unfrequented  parts,  where  it  lives  in  the  moun- 
tainous ravines  and  hides  in  holes  and  under 
stones.  It  is  often  kept  in  captivity  in  the  East, 
in  parks  and  zoiilogical  gardens.  It  is  nocturnal 
and  feeds  on  snails  and  other  mollusks,  insects, 
and  the  like.  It  resembles  a  rail  in  its  general 
form,  but  is  more  like  a  heron  in  some  of  its 
habits.  In  its  internal  anatomy  it  shows  so 
many  and  such  peculiarities  that  its  relation  to 
other  birds  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  Its  nearest 
relatives  would  seem  to  be  the  sun-bitterns  of 
South  America,  with  which  it  is  usually  asso- 
ciated in  the  same  order  with  cranes.  ( See  New- 
ton. Dictionary  of  Birds,  New  York  and  London. 
1893-96.)  This  resemblance  is  heightened  by 
the  fact  that,  like  the  sun-bittern,  the  kagu  in 
Vol,.  XL— M. 


courtship  or  in  moments  of  excitement  will 
execute  a  variety  of  violent  gesticulations  and 
dance  about,  displaying  the  otherwise  concealed 
spottings  on  its  wing-quills,  spreading  its  wings 
and  tail,  and  even  holding  the  tail  or  the  tip 
of  a  wing  in  its  bill,  as  if  to  make  it  more  con- 
spicuous. Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  breeding 
habits,  nest,  or  eggs.    See  Plate  of  Bustabds. 

KAQTrAN',  ka'g55-an'.     See  Cobeoo. 

XAHI.EB,  ka'lSr,  Mabtin  (1835—).  A  Ger- 
man Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Nenhausen, 
near  Konigsberg,  a  brother  of  Otto  KUhler,  a 
general  and  military  historian.  He  was  educated 
at  Konigsberg,  at  Heidelberg,  Halle,  and  Tubin- 
gen. After  four  years  as  docent  at  Halle,  he 
became  professor  at  Bonn  (1864),  and  in  1867 
returned  to  Halle,  where  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  New  Testament  e.xegesis  and  of  dogmatics. 
His  works  include  the  biographies  of  'Tholuck 
(1877)  and  MUlIer  (1878).  Das  Gewiaaen 
(1878),  Oalaterbrief  (2d  ed.  1893),  Die  Wisaen- 
schaft  der  christUehen  Lehre  (2d  ed.  1893), 
Hehrderbrief  (2d  ed.  1889),  Der  sogenannte  his- 
tcrische  Jesus  und  der  geschichtliche  biblisqhe 
Christus  (2d  ed.  189C),  Der  lebendige  Oott  (2d 
ed.  1897),  Der  sogenannte  Epheserbrief  des 
Paulus  {IS94).  Dogmatische  Zeitfragen  (1898), 
and  Die  Berrlichkeit  Jesu   (1901). 

KAHOKA,  k&-h6'k&.  A  city  and  the  county^ 
seat  of  Clark  County,  Mo.,  twenty  miles  west 
of  Keokuk,  la.;  on  the  Keokuk  and  Western 
Railroad.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
the  products  of  the  adjacent  farming  and  stock- 
raising  country,  and  has  grain-elevators,  a  flour- 
mill,  a  canning  factorv,  brick-yards,  etc.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  1425;*  in  1900,  1818. 

KAIANXAN,  kt-a'ni-an  (from  Pers.  Kat,  Av. 
Kavi,  King).  Name  of  an  ancient  Iranian  or 
Persian  dynasty,  partly  legendarv,  but  merging 
into  an  historical  line,  which  ruled  over  Persia 
after  the  Peshadian,  or  great  mythical  dynasty 
of  Iran.  The  last  members  of  the  Kaianians 
are  certainly  contemporaneous  with  the  later 
Achiemenian  monarchs,  and  are  to  be  identified 
with  them,  although  the  Persian  traditions  con- 
nected with  their  names  and  reigns  are  more 
fanciful  and  imaginative  than  are  the  annals 
of  the  Greeks.  Regarding  the  earliest  Kaianians 
there  is  much  uncertainty,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
authentic  records,  but  Persian  tradition  ascribes 
the  founding  of  the  Kaianian  line  to  the  stand 
taken  by  the  great  legendary  hero  Rustam,  the 
leader  against  Afrasiab  of  Turan,  when  he 
placed  Kai  Kobad  (Avestan,  Kavi  KavSta)  on 
the  throne  of  Iran,  and  established  the  much- 
honored  house.  The  designation  Kaianian  is 
due  to  the  title  Kal  prefixed  to  each  name  in  the 
dynasty. 

The  successor  of  Kai  Kobad  was  Kai  Kans 
(Av.  Kavi  Usan),  and  he  in  turn  was  followed 
by  Kai  Khosrfl  or  Khflsrfl  (Ar.  Kavi  Btisravah) , 
whom  Persian  tradition,  apparently  in  vain, 
seeks  to  identify  with  Cyrus  the  Great.  This 
king's  reign,  like  that  of  the  other  Kaianians, 
but  more  in  length,  is  described  in  the  Shak 
NSmah.  or  "Book  of  Kings,"  by  Firdausi  (q.v.). 
Next  followed  Luhrasp  and  then  came  his  son 
Gushtasp.  who  has  been  identified,  on  insufljcient 
grounds  it  seems,  with  Darius  Hystaspes.  (See 
Dabius.)  In  Gushtasp's  reign  the  prophet 
Zoroaster  appeared.  After  Gushtasp  came 
Bahman,  or  Vohuman,  i.e.  Ardashir  Dirazdast, 
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whose  rule  is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Longitnanus.  ( See  Abtaxebxes.  )  Similar 
historical  identifications  are  now  to  be  made 
between  the  Kaianian  Darah  or  Darab  and 
Darius  Nothus,  and  between  Dara  and  Darius 
Codomanus.  (See  Dabics.)  According  to  the 
artificial  chronology  of  the  Pahlavi,  Bunda- 
bishu  (Bd.  30,  6-7),  the  accession  of  Kai  Kobad, 
or  the  first  Kaianian,  would  be  placed  as  early 
as  B.C.  1005,  and  the  reign  of  Kai  Vishtasp  would 
extend  over  120  years.  So  we  find  it  in  Firdausi, 
Masudi,  and  Albiruni.  A  reign  of  such  extrava- 
gant length  is  apocryphal,  or  points  rather  to 
a  dynasty.  The  fall  of  the  Kaianian  power 
came  to  pass  through  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  the 
Persian  Empire.  Consult:  Justi,  Iraniaches  Na- 
menbuch  (Marburg,  1895);  id.,  "Geschichte 
Irans,"  in  Orundrita  der  iraniachen  Philologie 
(Strassburg,  1897);  Dubeux,  La  Perse  (Paris, 
1881)  ;  Jackson,  Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  An- 
cient Iran  (New  York,  1889).  See  also  Pebsia, 
paragraph  History. 

KAIETTJB  (kl'«-t?55r')  FALL.  A  waterfall 
in  British  Guiana,  formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Fotaro  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Essequibo  ( Map : 
Guiana,  British,  F  2).  The  river  plunges  with 
a  sheer  descent  of  741  feet  over  a  hard  ledge  of 
rock  370  feet  wide,  whose  underlying  softer  lay- 
ers are  worn  back  into  an  enormous,  black 
ravem,  against  which  the  white  spray  appears 
with  wonderful  effect.  The  surrounding  scenery 
is  grand  and  picturesque;  the  escarpment  has 
been  worn  into  a  huge  amphitheatre,  with  rocky 
sides  surrounding  the  whirlpool  below.  It  was 
discovered  in  1870. 

KAI-FITNO,  or  K'AI-FfiNG-FD",  kl'f^ng'- 
f55'.  A  walled  city  of  China,  capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ho-nan  (q.v.),  11  miles  south  of  the  Ho- 
ang-ho  or  Yellow  River  and  about  450  miles 
southwest  of  Peking  (Map:  China,  D  5).  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  country  from  960  to  1129,  and 
was  then  known  as  Pien-liang,  a  name  still  fre- 
quently applied  to  it.  It  covers  a  considerable 
area;  its  most  noticeable  feature  is  a  13-story 
pagoda  of  brown  glazed  brick.  The  sub- 
urbs, where  the  business  is  mostly  done,  are 
large,  and  have  a  large  transit  trade  with 
Fan-cheng  and  other  ports  on  the  Han  River. 
Kai-fung  is  a  station  on  the  new  Hankow- 
Peking  Railway,  which  is  now  building.  Popula- 
tion, about  100,000.  The  city  has  been  over- 
whelmed fourteen  times  by  flood,  nine  times  by 
earthquake,  six  times  by  fire,  and  eleven  times 
taken  by  assault.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged 
by  the  Tai-ping  rebels.  In  1642  it  was  inundated 
by  its  own  friends,  having  been  besieged  for 
six  months  by  100,000  rebels.  The  general  who 
came  to  its  relief  conceived  the  idea  of  raising 
the  siege  by  laying  the  surrounding  country 
under  water.  With  this  end  in  view  he  broke 
down  the  embankments  by  which  the  Yellow 
River  is  kept  in  its  course  (the  bottom  of  the 
river  being  higher  than  the  surrounding  country) , 
and,  while  he  succeeded  in  drowning  the  rebels, 
the  city  was  overwhelmed  and  300,000  of  the 
inhabitants  drowned.  Here  are  found  the  rem- 
nants of  a  polony  of  Jews  who  entered  China 
during  the  Han  dynasty  or  earlier.  They  were 
discovered  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the 
Jesuit  missionary  Matteo  Ricci.  In  1164  they 
had  built  a  fine"  synagogue,  with  Imperial  per- 


mission, but  in  the  numerous  disasters  which 
have  overtaken  the  city  this  and  several 
others  which  had  followed  were  ruined,  and  now 
little  remains  but  debris  to  mark  its  site.  They 
were  visited  in  1850  by  a  native  Christian  deputa- 
tion, sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Hong  Kong,  and 
Dr.  Medhunt,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
who  obtained  some  of  their  Hebrew  Scriptures 
and  transcribed  two  of  their  historical  tablets 
which  still  remained.  When  they  were  visited 
later  the  remaining  rolls  of  the  Law  were  pur- 
chased. They  had  taken  to  eating  pork,  however,, 
and  they  are  now  scarcely  distinguishable  from, 
the  Chinese  population.  They  were  known  as  the 
Tiao  Kin  Htcug  ('the  sect  which  plucks  out  the- 
sinew'),  in  allusion  to  a  well-known  Jewish  cus- 
tom. 

KAI  KATTI  KHAN,  kl  k&'tp  KKn.  See 
MoNQOL  Dynasties. 

KAILAS,  kl-Us'.  The  highest  peak  of 
the  Gangri  Mountains  in  Tibet.  It  is  situated 
near  the  Indian  boundary,  between  the  sources 
of  the  Indus  and  the  Brahmaputra,  and  has  an 
altitude  of  over  22,000  feet  (Map:  India,  D  2). 
It  is  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Hindus, 
who  considered  it  the  abode  of  the  gods. 

XAILASA,  ki-m'sA.  The  most  important  of 
the  rock-cut  temples  at  Ellora,  India,  constructed 
about  A.D.  1000.  The  exterior  of  the  temple  is 
separated  from  the  original  granite  cliff  in  which 
it  was  cut  by  a  broad  passage,  with  ponds,  obe- 
lisks, colonnades,  and  sphinxes.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  sculptures  of  colossal  figures.  The 
entrance  hall,  137  by  88  feet,  with  several  rows 
of  columns,  leads  to  a  chamber  244  by  147  feet, 
containing  the  sanctuary,  cut  from  a  single  block. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  four  rows  of  columns, 
with  colossal  elephants.  The  temple,  with  a 
pyramidal  dome,  measures  101  feet  by  66.  Its 
height  varies  from  16  to  90  feet.  On  its  walls 
are  sculptured  images  of  all  the  Indian  divinities, 
and  scenes  from  the  Mahabharata  and  Rama- 
yana. 

KATLYABD  SCHOOL.  A  nickname  applied 
to  the  writers  whose  themes  are  drawn  from 
peasant  life  in  Scotland.  The  term  is  taken 
from  the  motto  of  Ian  Maclaren's  Bonnie  Brier- 
Bush,  "There  grows  a  bonnie  brier-bush  in  our 
kailyard." 

KAIN,  John  Joseph  (1841-1903).  An  Ameri- 
can Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  He  was  bom 
at  Martinsburg,  Va.  (now  West  Virginia)  ;  was 
educated  at  Saint  Charles's  College,  Ellicott 
City,  Md.,  and  at  Saint  Mary's  Seminary,  Balti- 
more; and  was  ordained  in  1866.  For  several 
years  his  parish  duties  extended  over  eight  coun- 
ties in  West  Virginia  and  four  in  Virginia.  He 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Wheeling  in  1875,  and 
was  made  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Kenrick  of 
Saint  Louis  in  1891 ;  administrator  of  the  arch- 
diocese in  1893;  and  Archbishop  in  1896. 

KAINTTE  (from  Gk.  koji^j,  kainos,  new). 
A  mineral  made  up  of  magnesium  sulphate, 
potassium  chloride,  and  water  of  crystallization. 
Its  crystals  are  monoclinic  and  have  a  vitreous 
lustre.  When  pure  the  mineral  is  colorless,  but 
impurities  usually  impart  to  it  a  color  that 
varies  from  white  to  dark  red.  It  generally 
occurs  in  the  form  of  granular  masses,  being 
chiefly  found  at  Stassfurt.  Germany,  and  in 
Galicia.     It   is   useful   in   the   arts,   mainly  on 
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account  of  its  potassium  constituent,  and  is 
extensively   employed   as   a   fertilizer. 

KAHTOZOIC,  kl'nd-zd'ik.    See  Cenozoic. 

KAIIfZ,  kints,  Joseph  ( 1858 — ).  An  Austrian 
actor,  born  at  Wieselburg,  in  Hungary.  He  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  Vienna  in  1873;  played 
three  years  at  the  Court  Theatre  at  Mimich; 
and  in  1883  was  engaged  by  the  German  Theatre 
in  Berlin.  He  returned  to  Vienna  in  1899.  He 
visited  America  several  times,  and  married  Sara 
Uutzler  (1853-93),  an  author,  bom  in  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.  His  more  important  rOles  were 
Borneo;  Mortimer,  in  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart; 
Ferdinand  in  the  same  author's  Kabale  und 
lAebe;  and  Alceste,  in  Moli^re's  Misanthrope. 
Kainz  adapted  Byron's  Sardanapalua  for  the  Ger- 
man stage  in  1897.  Consult  Gregori,  Joseph 
Kainz  (Berlin,  1900). 

KAI-FINO,  kl'ping'.  A  small  town  in  the 
Province  of  Pe-chi-li,  China,  lying  80  miles  north- 
east of  Tientsin,  in  latitude  30'  36'  North  and 
longitude  118°  10'  East.  It  is  of  note  only  as 
being  the  centre  of  a  coal-field,  though  the  coal 
is  not  of  the  best  quality,  and  is  used  -only  as 
a  steam  coal.  The  mines  have  been  worked 
under  foreign  superintendence  and  with  foreign 
appliances  for  some  years.  In  1899  the  output 
exceeded  700,000  tons.  The  mines  are  con- 
nected by  rail  with  Peh-tang,  on  the  Pei-ho,  a 
distance  of  40  miles.  At  first  only  a  tramway, 
with  mules  to  haul  the  cars,  was  permitted  by 
Chinese  conservatism,  but  in  1881  steam  was 
permitted.  This  was  the  first  real  railway  in 
China.  Later  it  was  extended  to  Tien-tsin,  thence 
to  Pao-ting-fu,  the  capital  of  the  province,  to 
Peking,  and  northeast  to  Shan-hai-kwan,  where  it 
conned  with  the  railways  of  Liao-tung  and  Man- 
churia generally,  and  through  them  with  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway.  About  9000  persons 
are  employed  in  the  mines. 

KAIBA,  kl'rA.  The  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Northern  Division,  Bom- 
bay, British  India  (Map:  India,  B  4),  near 
the  confluence  of  the  two  small  rivers  Watriak 
and  Seree,  seven  miles  south  of  Ahmedabad.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  bastions.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  have  fine 
houses  and  public  buildings,  including  a  beauti- 
fully carved  Jain  temple,  large  Anglican  church, 
a  court-house  of  Doric  architecture,  a  clock 
tower,  library,  and  reading-room.  Extant  evi- 
dence shows  the  existence  of  the  city  in  the  fifth 
century,  while  its  foundation  is  supposed  to  date 
from  1400  B.C.    Population,  in  1901,  10,100. 

KAIBWAN,  klr-wiln'  (Ar.  kairuicdn,  from 
the  Persian  kdrawAn,  caravan,  or  resting-place). 
A  town  in  Tunis,  30  miles  southwest  of  Susa 
(with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail),  and  about 
80  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Tunis.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  treeless  plain,  covered  in  part  by  salt 
marshes,  some  distance  west  of  a  stream  flowing 
south  to  Sedi  el-Heni  Lake  (Map:  Africa,  El). 
About  A.D.  670  the  Mohammedan  General  Ukbah, 
after  having  conquered  Northern  Africa,  selected 
a  site  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest,  then  infested 
by  wild  beasts  and  reptiles,  as  the  location  of  a 
military  post.  It  was  to  keep  in  check  the 
Berber  hordes,  and  was  selected  far  from  the 
sea  in  order  to  avoid  danger  of  attack.  This 
'resting-place'  soon  developed  into  a  city,  which 
the  fertility  of  the  region  made  celebrated  for  its 
olive    groves    and    luxuriant    gardens.      Fifteen 


years  after  its  founding  it  was  besieged  by  an 
overwhelming  force  of  Berbers,  and  fell  into  their 
hands  after  Ukbah  had  been  killed  in  battle.  It 
was  later  recaptured,  and  though  more  than  once 
besieged  remamed  for  four  centuries  the  'holy 
city,'  the  Mecca  of  Northern  Africa.  In  the 
tenth  century  the  city  was  embellished  by  the 
Aghlabites;  later  it  suffered  considerably  from 
the  rivalry  of  Mahdiyyah,  and  then  of  Tunis ;  but 
in  the  eleventh  century,  as  the  capital  of  the 
Siride  Muizz,  was  still  famous  for  its  wealth  and 
prosperity.  About  the  middle  of  that  century, 
however,  the  Fatimites  of  E^pt  instigated  the 
Egyptian  Bedouins  to  invade  uiis  part  of  Africa ; 
I^irwan,  attacked  and  taken,  was  so  utterly  de- 
stroyed that  it  never  afterwards  regained  its 
former  position;  it  continued,  nevertheless,  to  be 
the  centre  of  theological  study.  In  1881  it  was 
taken  by  the  French  without  much  difficulty, 
though  much  opposition  had  been  expected  from 
the  religious  zealots.  It  was  then  newly  fortified 
and  made  the  capital  of  a  'contrAle  civil.' 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  pierced 
by  five  main  gateways,  and  surmounted  by  tow- 
ers; the  circuit  is  about  3500  yards,  and  almost 
forms  a  hexagon.  Until  the  French  occupation 
access  to  the  city  was  difficult  for  non-Moham- 
medans; but  visitors  at  present  have  little 
trouble  in  entering  even  the  mosques.  There 
are  about  eighty  ecclesiastical  structures;  numer- 
ous tombs  of  saints  and  warriors,  for  the  dead 
are  brought  from  afar  to  be  buried  in  the  'holy 
city;'  and  about  thirty  mosques,  of  which  six 
are  important  ones.  The  Ukbah  mosque,  which 
was  rebuilt  in  827,  is  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  city,  and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
sacred  in  Islam,  being  considered  one  of  the  four 
gates  of  Paradise.  It  contains  about  430  antique 
Roman  columns  of  marble,  granite,  and  porphyry, 
with  horseshoe  arches;  the  ceiling  is  flat,  of 
dark  wood;  in  the  centre  of  the  immense  court, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  double  colonnade,  is 
a  marble  fountain  over  the  sacred  well,  which 
is  supposed  to  communicate  with  the  Zemzem  at 
Mecca ;  the  mihrab  is  tiled ;  the  sanctuary  double, 
with  ten  arches  in  one  direction  and  seventeen 
in  the  other.  The  chief  manufactures  of  the  place 
to-day  are  copper  utensils,  carpets,  morooco 
leather,  oil  of  roses,  saltpetre,  and  potash;  the 
handsome  bazaars  are  well  stocked,  though  noth- 
ing is  exported.  Population,  in  1896,  26,000, 
including  that  of  seven  populous  suburbs. 

XAISABIEH,  kl'sA-r^'e.  A  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  situated  in  the  Vilayet  of  Angora,  a 
short  'distance  from  Mount  Argaeus.  and  160 
miles  southeast  of  Angora  (Map:  Turkey  in 
Asia,  F  3).  It  has  narrow  and  crooked  streets, 
and  is  partly  surrounded  by  walls.  There  are 
a  mosque,  dating  from  1238,  and  extensive 
bazaars.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
is  trade,  for  which  the  city  is  well  adapted  on 
account  of  its  location.  Kaisarieh  is  the  seat  of 
n  Greek  bishop,  an  Armenian  archbishop,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop.  In  the  town  are  also  a 
high  school,  a  kindergarten,  and  an  American 
mission.  Population,  estimated  at  72,000.  Kaisa- 
rieh occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Caesarea,  in 
Cappadocia. 

KAISEB.  kl'zPr  (OHO.  keisiir,  AS.  cSsere, 
OS.  kisur,  Goth,  kaisar,  Gk.  xoSrop,  kaisar.  em- 
peror, from  Lat.  Casar,  referring  especially  to 
Gaius  Julius  Ctesar).  The  German  equivalent  for 
Emperor.     Under  the  early  Roman  Empire  the 
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acknowledged  heirs  to  the  throne  added  the  name 
Ciesar  to  their  own  in  honor  of  the  'divine 
Julius.'  Diocletian  (q.v.)  made  it  distinctively 
a  title  and  bestowed  it  on  the  two  associates  and 
successors  of  the  senior  Emperors  or  August!. 
On  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  (395  a.d.) 
the  title  was  borne  by  the  Emperors  of  the  West 
and  of  the  East.  It  passed  away  in  the  West 
with  the  dethronement  of  the  last  Emperor  (a.d. 
476),  but  was  revived  in  800,  when  Charles  the 
Great  was  crowned  Roman  Emperor  in  Saint 
Peter's,  at  Rome.  From  this  time  dates  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  Roman  Imperial  title  with  the  king- 
ship of  a  'barbarian'  nation,  first  the  Franks  and 
then  after  962  the  Germans.  (Sec  Holy  Rohan 
Empibe.)  From  Otho  the  Great  to  Francis  II. 
the  King  chosen  by  the  German  nation  as  King 
of  the  R)man8  became  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire,  at  first  by  consecration  at  Rome, 
but  later  through  the  very  act  of  election.  It  was 
customary,  however,  for  the  German  King  of  the 
Romans  to  be  chosen  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Emperor,  on  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
higher  title.  Charles  V.  was  the  last  German 
King  crowned  in  Italy,  namely  at  Bologna,  in 
1530.  In  1806  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  dis- 
solved, but  the  Imperial  title  was  retained  by  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  the  head  of  which  since  1801 
has  borne  the  title  of  Emperor  (Kaiser)  of 
Austria.  On  .Tanuary  18,  1871,  William  I.  of 
Prussia  assumed  the  title  of  German  Kaiser  as 
head  of  the  newly  created  Empire.  See  CiESAB- 
JBU;  Czar. 

KAISEBSLATTTEBN.  kl'zPrs-lou'tSm.  A 
prominent  and  thriving  town  of  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate,  Ciermany,  situated  on  the  Waldlauter, 
42  miles  by  rail  west  of  Mannheim  (Map: 
Germany,  B'4).  It  has  fine  schools,  hospitals,  an 
industrial  museum,  a  municipal  theatre,  and 
all  the  modern  improvements.  The  most  promi- 
nent church  is  the  Protestant.  The  prmcipal 
industries  comprise  spinning  factories  (worsted 
and  cotton),  and  manufactories  of  sewing  and 
other  machines,  boilers,  bells,  furniture,  and 
shoes.  There  are  also  extensive  railway  shops 
and  ircn-works.  The  trade  in  lumber  and  fruit 
is  extensive.  The  town  is  of  ancient  origin^.  In 
the  twelfth  centurj'  Frederick  Barbarossa  built 
a  fine  palace  here.  It  was  demolished  during  tha 
Spanish  War  of  Succession.  Kaiserslautern  be- 
came a  free  Imperial  city  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, but  lost  its  independence  in  1357,  when  it 
passed  to  the  rulers  of  the  Palatinate.  It  be- 
came French  in  1801,  and  passed  to  Bavaria  in 
1816.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment during  the  uprising  in  the  Palatinate  in 
1849.  Population,  in  1890,  37,047;  in  1900, 
48,306. 

KAISESSWEBTH,  kl'z?rs-v6rt.  A  town  in 
the  Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  six  miles  from  Dttssel- 
dorf  (Map:  Germany,  B  3).  It  is  chiefly  impor- 
tant for  the  house  of  evansrelical  deaconesses 
established  by  Theodor  Fliedner  (q.v.)  in  1836 
and  now  having  branches  all  over  the  civilized 
world.     Population,  in  1800.  2379. 

KAISEB  WILHELH  CANAL.    See  Canau 

KAISEK  WILHELM'S  LAND,  kl'z?r  vrl'- 
hplms  lilnt.  The  German  portion  of  New  Guinea 
(q.v.). 

KAKA,  kli'kft  (Maori  name,  onomatopoetic  in 
origin).     A  parrot  of  the   New  Zealand  genus 


Nestor,  by  some  regarded  as  a  family  (Nesto- 
ridie) .  This  group  contains  large,  handsome  par- 
rots, having  the  beak  greatly  prolonged  (espe- 
cially in  the  upper  mandible)  and  much  com- 
pressed, and  the  tongue  tipped  with  a  'brush'  of 
fine  hairs.  Two  species  are  extinct — Neator 
productus,  formerly  of  Phillip  Island,  and  Neator 
Norfolcenais,  once  numerous  on  Norfolk  Island. 
The  existing  species  are  two,  the  kaka  proper 
(Nestor  meridionalis)  and  the  kea  (Nestor  no- 
tabitis).  The  kaka  inhabits  both  islands  of  New 
Zealand,  but  recently  has  become  reduced  in 
numbers,  since  it  is  very  unsuspicious  of  harm 
and  is  slow  of  flight.  Its  general  color  is  brown, 
with  a  grayish  cap,  yellow  ear-coverts,  and  a 
tinge  of  red  on  the  rump,  abdomen,  and  under 
surface  of  the  wings.  (See  Plate  of  Pabbots 
AND  Pabbakeets.)  It  inhabits  the  forests  and 
feeds  on  juicy  berries,  nectar  brushed  from  large 
flowers  by  means  of  its  tongue,  and  grubs  ob- 
tained by  stripping  ofT  bark  or  tearing  to  pieces 
decaying  wood  and  growing  epiphytes.  It  is  so- 
cial and  noisy,  and  breeds  in  hollows  of  trees. 

The  kea  or  'mountain  parrot'  is  large,  about 
the  size  of  a  raven,  and  olive-green,  with  the 
feaUiers  edged  with  black,  and  a  reddish  tinge 
beneath  the  wings  and  on  the  tail  wluch  ends 
in  a  broad  blackish  band.  It  belongs  to  the 
South  Island  of  New  Zealand  alone,  where  it  is 
not  found  in  the  forests,  but  on  the  rocky  moun- 
tain summits.  It  seeks  its  food  in  brushy  placet 
and  nests  among  the  crevices  of  the  cliflTs. 
Originally  largely  insectivorous,  these  parrots 
have  acquired,  since  the  settlement  of  New  Zea- 
land, a  carnivorous  taste  which  has  made  them 
a  pest  on  all  the  more  elevated  sheep-pastures. 
They  used  to  come  familiarly  about  the  pens 
and  slaughter-houses,  and  became  fond  of  pick- 
ing the  heads  and  oiTal  thrown  out.  This  liberal 
diet  led  to  a  great  increase  of  parrots.  It  was 
next  found  that  they  attacked  any  sores  the 
sheep  might  have;  and  from  this  learned  to 
alight  upon  the  sheep  and  with  their  pickaxe-like 
beaks  tear  down  through  the  flesh  of  the  loins 
until  the  kidneys  were  reached  and  devoured, 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  their  fat.  In  some 
districts  the  loss  of  sheep  has  been  considerable, 
and  in  consequence  these  parrots  have  been  ac- 
tively destroyed.  Extensive  accounts  of  this 
group  are  given  by  BuUer,  Birds  of  New  Zealand 
(London,  2d  ed.,  1888). 

KAK'ABEK'A  FALLS.  A  picturesque  cat- 
it  ract  of  the  Kaministiquia  River,  Ontario. 
Canada,  14  miles  west  of  Port  Arthur.  Tiie 
falls  are  150  yards  wide  and  130  feet  in  height. 

KAKAPO,  ka'ka-po'  (Maori  name,  probably 
onomatopoetic),  Tabapo,  or  Owl  Pabbot.  A 
nocturnal,  ground-keeping  parrot  (Stringops  ha- 
hroptilus)  of  New  Zealand,  also  called  'ground' 
and  'night'  parrot.  It  is  about  as  large  as  a 
raven,  green,  marked  with  yellow  and  black,  and 
has  a  quaint  owl-like  aspect.  The  kakapo  takes 
possession  of  a  hole  as  a  home  and  nesting-place, 
but  also  seems  able  to  dig  a  burrow  for  itself. 
Its  food  is  almost  entirely  vegetable,  and  is 
gathered  mainly  on  the  ground.  The  flesh  is 
more  delicate  than  that  of  any  other  parrot. 
Since  white  men  settled  in  New  Zealand,  this  in- 
teresting bird  has  almost  disappeared  from  the 
northern  island,  and  is  rare  in  the  middle  island. 
It  is  the  only  known  bird  having  large  wings 
which  does  not  use  them  for  flight.     When  it  does 
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fly  iU  moTements  are  more  like  those  of  a  flying 
squirrel  than  of  a  bird.  Consequently,  the  great 
pectoral  muscles  and  the  keel  of  the  sternum 
and  the  furcula  have  atrophied  and  disappeared. 
Consult  BuUer,  Birds  of  New  Zealand  (2d  ed., 
London,  1888). 

KAKAB,  ka'kar.  The  name  in  Hindustan, 
constantly  used  by  Anglo-Indian  sportsmen  for 
the   Indian  muntjac    {Cervulus  muntjac).    iSee 

MUNTJAC. 

KAKHYENS,  kftk-hl'enz,  KUYKN,  or  KA- 
KATT,  k^'kou'.  The  name  applied  by  the  Bur- 
mese to  certain  primitive  tribes  of  the  mountains 
of  Arakan  and  Northern  Burma  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  Assam  and  Tibet.  Some  English 
authorities  apparently  employ  Kakhyen,  Khyen, 
Kakau  as  synonymous  with  Katchin,  Chin,  Singh- 
po,  etc.,  all  names  applied  to  various  groups  of 
these  uncivilized  peoples.    See  Cuins. 

KAK'Ki;,  kftk'kft'  ( Sinico-Japanese,  leg  af- 
fection, from  Chin.  Kioh,  leg  +  K'i,  air,  humor). 
A  specific  disease  endemic  in  certain  parts  of 
Japan,  and  analogous  to  the  beri-beri  of  India, 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Archipelago,  and  Bra- 
zil. It  was  flrst  described  in  1715  by  a  Japanese 
physician  who  found  it  endemic  in  Yedo  and 
Kioto,  but  rare  in  other  places.  It  has  spread 
since  then  and  is  now  foimd  in  many  other 
places.  It  is  most  frequent  during  the  summer 
months,  never  attacks  children  under  fifteen, 
while  adults  above  forty-five  appear  to  be  im- 
mune; men  are  more  subject  to  it  than  women. 
It  aflTects  the  lower  extremities,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  numbness  of  the  skin  of  the  legs,  loss 
or  impairment  of  motive  power,  the  swelling  of 
the  legs,  especially  over  the  shin-bone,  cramps 
in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  frequently  dropsy,  and 
in  some  cases  it  afTects  the  heart,  and  may  then 
prove  rapidly  fatal.  The  origin  and  causes  of 
the  disease  are  unknown.  It  is  probably  partly 
due  to  malaria  and  partly  to  unsanitary  condi- 
tions. The  legs  are  especially  predisposed  to  attack 
through  the  national  habit  of  squatting  on  the 
knees  and  then  sittintr  on  the  backs  of  the  legs 
and  heels.  No  specific  remedy  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, but  change  to  the  hills,  or  even  to  a  short 
distance,  has  been  found  beneficial.  So  common 
has  the  disease  become  that  special  hospitals 
are  opened  for  its  treatment  from  May  to  Octo- 
ber. Consult:  Chamberlain,  Things  Japanese 
(London,  1891);  and  Anderson  in  The  Trans- 
actions of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  vol.  yi. 
(Yokohama,  1878). 

KAKOKOO,  kA-k6n'g6.  A  small  territory  in 
Africa,  situated  on  the  Atlantic,  in  about  5°  south 
latitude,  north  of  the  Congo  estuary.  It  was  for- 
merly an  independent  kingdom,  but  at  the  Congo 
Conference  was  divided  between  Angola  and  the 
Congo  Free  State. 

KALAFAT,  kft'lft-fat'.  A  strongly  fortified 
town  of  Rumania,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  opposite  the  Bulgarian  town  of 
Widdin,  155  miles  west-southwest  of  Bucharest 
(Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  D  3).  It  figured 
prominently  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1828-29,  when  the  Russians  lost  here  in  battle 
10,000  men.     Peculation,  in  1899,  7113. 

KAI.AHABI  (kH'lft-ha'r*)  DESEBT.  A  vast 
region  in  South  Africa,  situated  between  Ger- 
man Southwest  Africa  and  the  Transvaal  Colony, 
and  extending  from  the  northern  bousdarjr  of 


Cape  Colony  to  about  the  parallel  of  21*  south 
latitude  ( Map :  Cape  Colony,  G  2 ) .  Its  boundaries 
are  necessarily  only  roughly  defined,  and  its  area 
has  not  been  determined,  but  its  dimensions  are,  in 
round  numbers,  400  miles  from  east  to  west  and 
600  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  consists  of  a 
large  basin  or  depression  of  the  great  South  Afri- 
can Plateau,  and  has  a  general  elevation  of  from 
3000  to  4000  feet.  It  has  the  character  of  a 
desert  only  along  the  borders.  The  copious  rains 
which  prevail  there  from  August  to  April  produce 
a  considerable  vegetation  in  the  interior,  which  in 
places  takes  the  form  of  extensive  forests  of  thorny 
trees  aud  shrubs.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  region 
there  are  a  number  of  deep  basins,  which  fill  up 
with  water  during  the  rainy  season.  Tlie  desert 
is  inhabited  only  by  stray  bands  of  Bushmen  and 
Bechuanas,  of  whom  some  are  known  as  Bakala- 
liari.  Of  wild  animals  there  are  the  giraffe,  the 
lion,  the  leopard,  and  a  few  other  animals  of 
the  tropical  regions,  found  mostly  in  small  num- 
bers. Among  the  plants  of  the  region  is  the 
melon,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  food 
supplies  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  of  their  cattle. 

K  AT.  A  If  A  XT  A,  ka'li-kou'a,  David  (1836-91). 
A  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (q.v. ). 

KALAMATA,  ka'14-ma'tA.  A  seaport,  archi- 
episcopal  see,  and  capital  of  the  Nomarchy  of 
Messenia,  Greece,  on  the  Nedon,  one  mile  from 
its  mouth,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Messenia, 
17  miles  southwest  of  Sparta  by  rail  (Map: 
Greece,  D  4).  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
orange,  fig,  mulberry,  and  olive  groves,  the 
products  of  which  it  exports  in  large  quantities. 
Silk  is  manufactured  and  exported;  the  prin- 
cipal imports  are  foodstuffs.  The  harbor, 
though  it  has  been  improved,  is  still  much  ex- 
posed. The  first  national  assembly  of  Greece  was 
held  here,  in  1821.  Population,  in  1896 — of  town, 
14,298;  of  commune,  20,309. 

KAL'AM AZOC.  A  river  of  Michigan,  rising 
in  Hillsdale  County,  near  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  State,  and,  after  a  generally  west-north- 
west course  of  200  miles,  emptying  into  Lake 
Michigan,  29  miles  south  of  Grand  Haven  (Map: 
Michigan,  H  6).  At  its  mouth,  which  is  an 
excellent  harbor  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  it  is 
350  feet  wide  and  10  to  IS  feet  deep,  and  it  i» 
navigable  for  50-ton  vessels  38  miles  to  .\llegan. 
The  forests  along  its  banks  supply  excellept 
timber,  and  the  river  furnishes  extensive  water- 
power.  The  cities  of  Battle  Creek  and  Kalama- 
zoo are  situated  on  its  banks. 

KAXAKAZOO.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.,  50  miles  south 
of  Grand  Rapids ;  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo River,  which  affords  abundant  water- 
power,  and  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Chicago, 
Kalamazoo  and  Saginaw,  the  Grand  Rapids 
and  Indiana,  and  the  Kalamazoo  and  South 
Haven  railroads  (Mop:  Michigan,  H  6).  It  is 
the  seat  of  Kalamazoo  College  (Baptist), 
opened  in  1855,  and  of  the  Michigan  Female 
Seminary  (Presbyterian),  founded  in  1866. 
Among  other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  Mich- 
igan Asylum  for  the  Insane,  the  city  hall,  public 
library,  Academy  of  Music,  post-office  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building.  The  principal  industries  are 
celery-growing  and  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
windmills,  wagons  and  buggies,  boilers  and  en- 
gines, sawmill   machinery,   caskets   and   coffins. 
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corsets  and  other  articles  of  women's  wear,  play- 
ing-cards, and  patent  medicines.  The  growth 
of  the  paper  industry  has  been  especially  marked. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  annually 
elected;  a  unicameral  council,  and  subordinate 
administrative  departments,  all,  except  the 
school  board,  which  is  chosen  by  popular  elec- 
tion, being  governed  by  committees  appointed 
by  the  Mayor.  Th?  city  owns  and  operates  its 
water-works  and  electric  light  plant.  Settled 
about  182U,  Kalamazoo  was  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  1843,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1884.  Population,  in  1890,  17,853;  in  1900, 
24,404. 

KAIiAKOS,  k&-litngz'.  A  primitive  Javanese 
people,  of  whom  but  few  survive,  and  about 
whose  physical  characters  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  has  existed.  Some  scholars  have  re- 
garded them  as  related  to  the  Negritos,  but 
this  view  is  unsubstantiated.  They  seem  to  be 
Indonesian  or  proto-Malay.  The  Kalangs  rank 
among  the  most  primitive  races  of  man.  They 
probably  formed  part  of  the  early  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Java,  and,  though  now  almost 
extinct,  once  occupied  a  good  part  of  the  south- 
em  interior.  Consult  Meyer,  Die  Kalangs  auf 
Java  (1877). 

KALAPUYA,  ka'U-pTJiJ'yft,  or  CALLAPOO- 
TA.  A  group  of  tribes,  constituting  a  distinct 
stock,  formerly  occupying  the  greater  portion  of* 
the  Willamet  River  Valley,  in  northwestern  Ore- 
gon. Although  at  one  time  populous,  they  were 
never  prominent  in  history,  being  of  unwarlike 
character,  so  that  by  the  constant  inroads  of 
the  coast  tribes  and  the  later  cruelties  of  the 
-white  pioneers  they  have  been  almost  extermi- 
nated. Some  small  bands,  known  officially  as 
Xakmiut,  Mary's  River,  Santiam,  and  Yamhill, 
are  gathered  upon  Grande  Ronde  reservation,  in 
the  same  region,  to  the  number  of  about  140. 
Some  few  more  may  be  scattered  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  They  formerly  subsisted 
largely  upon  bulbous  roots  of  water-flants, 
practiced  bead-flattening,  but  not  tattooing,  had 
a  mild  system  of  slavery  and  some  curious  mar- 
riage customs,  the  bride's  relatives  stripping  the 
husband  and  all  his  relatives,  male  and  female, 
•of  their  clothing  and  appropriating  it  to  them- 
selves. The  verb  was  distinguished  among  In- 
dian languages  for  its  multiplicity  of  forms. 
They  are  now  citizens,  civilized  and  self-support- 
ing, raising  grain  and  hay  and  deriving  a  con- 
siderable income  from  the  sale  of  their  native 
basketry. 

KALB,  kalp,  Charlotte  vos  (1761-1843).  A 
German  literary  woman,  best  known  as  a 
friend  of  Schiller.  She  was  bom,  a  Marschalk 
von  Ostheim,  at  Waltershausen,  and  in  1783 
married  Heinrich  von  Kalb.  She  met  Schiller 
at  Mannheim  in  1784,  and  in  1787  he  went  on  her 
account  to  Weimar.  At  one  time  the  poet  pro- 
posed to  marry  her;  after  his  marriage,  the 
poet  Holderlin,  a  tutor  in  her  family  (1793-94), 
succeeded  Schiller  in  her  platonic  affections. 
Afterwards,  .Jean  Paul  became  her  ideal,  and  she 
is  portrayed  as  Linda  in  his  Titan.  After  much 
misfortune,  in  1820  she  wont  to  Berlin,  and  there, 
totally  blind,  was  sheltered  by  Princess  Marianne. 
Her  memoirs,  under  the  title  Charlotte,  were 
republished  at  Stuttgart  in  1879.  and  her  letters 
to  Jean  Paul  and  his  wife  were  edited  by  Nerrlich 
in    1882.    Consult    the   novel    Cornelia    (1851), 


edited  by  her  daughter  Edda   (1790-1874),  and 
Kopke,  Charlotte  von  Kalb  (Berlin,  1852). 

KAT.B,  JoHAjf.v,  Baron  de  (1721-80).  An 
officer  in  the  American  Revolution.  He  was 
bom  at  Hllttendorf ,  Bavaria ;  entered  the  French 
army  as  a  lieutenant  in  1743,  and  became  a 
captain  in  1747  and  a  brigadier-general  in  1761. 
In  17t>8  he  was  sent  by  France  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  England's  American  colonies;  and  in 
1777  accompanied  Lafayette  to  the  United 
States  and  offered  his  services  to  Congress.  In 
September,  1777,  he  received  a  commission  as 
major-general,  and  until  the  spring  of  1780 
served  in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  In  April, 
1780,  he  was  sent  to  join  the  Southern  Army  as 
second  in  command  to  Gates,  and,  at  the  battle 
of  Camden  (q.v.)  on  August  16,  was  mortally 
wounded,  dying  three  days  later.  Consult  Kapp, 
Life  of  the  American  Oeneral  Johann  Kalb 
(Stuttgart,  1862;  New  York,  1870). 

KAI.be,  kal'be.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Saxony,  Prussia,  situated  18  miles  south  of 
Magdeburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale  (Map: 
Prussia,  D  3).  Spinning  and  weaving,  and 
manufactures  of  paper,  wool,  and  sugar,  ara 
carried  on.  Population,  in  1890,  9069;  in  1900, 
12,286. 

KALBECK,  Ml'bik,  Max  (1850-).  A  Ger- 
man dramatist  and  critic.  He  was  born  and 
educated  at  Breslau.  After  a  few  years  at 
Munich,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  archives 
in  the  art  museum  of  his  native  city;  and  in 
1880  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  associated 
with  the  Wiener  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  the  Presse 
(1883),  the  Montaga-Revue  (1890),  and  the 
Netics  Wiener  TagbUitt.  His  earliest  published 
work  was  in  the  field  of  lyric:  Aua  Natur  und 
Lehcn  (2d  ed.  1872)  ;  yuchte  (2d  ed.  1880)  ; 
and  AuB  alter  und  neuer  Zeit  (1890).  More  im- 
portant was  his  critical  writing:  Neue  Beitrag« 
zur  Biographie  des  Dichters  Oiinther  (1879),  on 
Wagners  Nibelungen  (3d  ed.  1883)  ;  Wiener 
Opemabende  (1885),  and  Opemabende  (1898). 
He  adapted  for  the  German  stage  Massenet's 
Le  Cid  and  Werther,  Verdi's  Otello,  and  works  of 
Smareglia,  Smetana,  Mascagni  and  Tchaikov- 
skv:  and  himself  wrote  Die  Maienkonigin  (1888), 
Das  stille  Dorf  (1898),  and  Vubia  (1898). 

XALCKBETTTH,  kaik'roit,  Leopold,  Count 
(1855 — ).  A  German  painter,  bom  in  DOs- 
seldorf,  son  of  Stanislaus  Kalckreuth  (q.v.). 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Struys  in  the  Art  School 
of  Weimar,  and  of  Benezur  in  the  Munich 
Academy,  from  1885  to  1890  was  a  professor  in 
the  former  institution,  from  1895  to  1899  in  the 
Karlsruhe  Academy,  and  in  1899  was  appointed 
a  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Stuttgart.  His 
works  include  portraits,  such  as  those  of  Count 
Eulenburg-Liebenburg  and  Lieutenant-General 
von  Grolmann,  and  several  landscapes.  But  he 
is  more  successful  in  his  depictions  of  the  Ger- 
man peasantry.  His  manner  is  impressionistic, 
and,  although"  technically  skillful,  is  frequently 
somewhat  harsh.  Among  his  pictures  are:  "The 
Fish  Auction."  "The  Old  Salt  on  the  Beach," 
"Sohloss  Klein-Oels"  (National  Gallery.  Berlin), 
"Old  Age"  (Dresden  Gallery),  "Rainbow"  (New 
Pinakothek,  Munich),  and  "Thunder-Clouds" 
(1899;  in  the  Karlsruhe  Gallery). 

KAIiCKBEITTH,  Stanislaus,  Count  (1821- 
94).      A    Orrnan    painter,    bom    at    Kozmin 
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(Posen).  From  1840  to  1845  be  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  First  Guards  Regiment,  stationed 
at  Potsdam,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Wiener. 
He  then  resigned  from  the  service,  and  studied 
under  Krause  in  Berlin  and  Schirmer  at  the 
Cttsseldorf  Academy,  His  earlier  works  obtained 
for  him  from  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia 
an  appointment  as  professor  and  the  small  gold 
medal.  He  founded  the  art  school  which  was 
opened  at  Weimar  in  1860,  and  was  its  director 
until  1876.  Subsequently  he  established  himself 
at  Kreuznach,  and  in  1883  at  Munich.  Ex- 
tensive travels,  particularly  in  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees,  enabled  him  to  acquire  valuable 
material  for  his  numerous  pictures  of  mountain 
scenery.  These — especially  so  the  Alpine  views — 
are  notable  for  their  breadth  of  manner  and 
skillful  light  and  shade  effects.  They  promi- 
nently include:  "Lac  de  Gaubc"  (1855),  "Cani- 
gai  Valley"  (1856),  "Rosenlaui  Glacier"  (1878), 
all  in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin;  "Lake  in  the 
Pyrenees"  (1858,  KSnigsbcrg  Museum).  The 
Orangery,  near  Potsdam,  also  contains  a  series  of 
twenty-five  landscapes  by  him. 

KALT!  (Scotch  variant  of  cole,  AS.  cSwl,  Icel. 
Icdl,  OHG.  k6l,  cheli,  Ger.  Kohl,  cabbage,  from 
Lat.  caulis,  cabbage,  Gk.  Kau\6t,  kaulos,  stalk; 
connected  with  Lat.  cavu«,  Gk.  xotXot,  koilos,  hol- 
low), or  Borecole  (Ger.  Kohl).  A  cultivated 
variety  of  Brassica  oleracea,  differing  from  cab- 
tago  in  the  open  heads  of  leaves,  which  are  used 
for  culinary  purposes  and  also  as  food  for  cattle. 
There  are  many  subvarieties.  Most  of  the  kinds 
are  biennial,  like  the  cabbage,  but  some  may  be 
reckoned  perennial,  as  the  Milan  kale  (cfcou  de 
Milan),  and  are  freauently  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. Kale  is  much  cultivated  as  a  winter 
vegetable.  The  mode  of  cultivation  nearly 
agrees  with  that  of  cabbage.  For  illustration, 
see  Plate  of  Cabbage. 

KALE,  Sea.  A  vegetable  grown  for  its  edible 
shoots.    See  Sea-Kale. 

KALEEOE,  kA-lej',  or  KALU.  A  native 
name  given  to  a  group  of  rather  small  pheasants 
inhabiting  the  hills  along  the  southern  front  of 
the  Himalayan  range  from  Nepal  to  China  and 
in  the  Malayan  Islands.  There  are  a  dozen  or 
more  species  of  the  genus  Gennsus  (or  Euplo- 
camus)  characterized  by  medium  size,  generally 
•dark  but  richly  glossy  plumage,  and  recumbent 
crests,  with  the  sides  of  the  bead  naked.  The 
males  have  spurs.  Horsiield's  pheasant  of  Assam 
is  the  darkest  and  most  typical.  The  white- 
crested  and  black-crested  are  well-known  forms 
in  Northern  India,  much  pursued  by  sportsmen; 
and  the  Chinese  silver  pheasant  {Geniueus  nyc- 
themerva)  is  the  most  striking  in  appearance,  as 
its  upper  plumage  is  white,  ornamented  with 
dark  markings.  It  has  long  been  reared  in 
European  parks.    See  Pheasants;  and  Plate  of 

PREA.SAI7T8. 

KAIiEI'DOSCOPE  (from  Gk.  koSM,  kalos, 
beautiful  -f-  elSoi,  eidos,  form  +  vKortTy,  iko- 
pein,  to  view).  An  optical  instrument  invented 
by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  1816.  It  consists  of  a 
tube  containing  two  plane  mirrors  placed  length- 
wise along  the  axis  and  hinged  together  along 
one  edge,  so  as  to  make  with  each  other  an  angle 
which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  180°.  One  end  is 
supplied  with  an  eyeglass,  and  the  other  is 
■  closed  by  two  glass  plates,  at  a  small  distance 


from  each  other,  and  between  which  are  placed 
little  fragments  of  glass  or  other  colored  objects. 
The  eye  looking  into  the  tube  perceives  these 
objects  multiplied  as  many  times  as  the  angle 
which  the  redecting  planes  make  with  each  other 
is  contained  in  the  whole  circumference  of  a 
circle,  and  always  symmetrically  disposed.  The 
slightest  shakily  of  the  instrument  produces 
new  figures,  and  it  is  not  only  a  pleasing  toy, 
but  has  been  used  to  suggest  designs  and  pat- 
terns for  carpets,  wall-papers,  and  other  fabrics. 

KAIi'EII'DS  (Lat.  kalendcB,  abbrev.  kal,  or  k., 
from  calare,  Gk.  KaXerv,  kalein,  to  summon ;  con- 
nected with  OHG.  holOn,  Ger.  holen,  AS.  gehalian, 
Eng.  hale;  not  akin  to  Eng.  call).  The  Romans 
made  a  threefold  division  of  the  month  into 
Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides.  The  Kalends  always 
fell  upon  the  first  of  the  month ;  in  March,  May, 
July,  and  October,  the  Nones  fell  on  the  seventh, 
and  the  Ides  on  the  Fifteenth;  and  in  the  re- 
maining months,  the  Nones  on  the  fifth  and  the 
Ides  on  the  thirteenth.  The  Kalends  were  so 
named  because  it  was  an  old  custom  of  the 
college  of  priests  on  the  first  of  the  month  to 
call  (or  assemble,  calare)  the  people  together 
to  inform  them  of  the  festivals  and  sacred  days 
to  be  observed  during  the  month;  the  Nones  re- 
ceived their  name  from  being  the  ninth  day  be- 
fore the  Ides,  reckoned  inclusively;  and  the  Ides 
from  an  obsolete  verb,  signifying  to  divide,  be- 
cause they  nearly  halved  the  month.  This  three- 
fold division  also  determined  the  reckoning  of 
the  days,  which  were  not  distinguished  by  the 
ordinal  numbers  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  but 
as  follows:  Those  between  the  Kalends  and  the 
Nones  were  termed  'the  days  before  the  Nones'; 
those  between  the  Nones  and  the  Ides,  'the  days 
before  the  Ides';  and  the  remainder,  'the  days 
lefore  the  Kalends'  of  the  next  month.  Thus, 
the  Ides  of  January  happening  on  the  thirteenth 
of  that  month,  the  next  day  would  not  be  termed 
by  a  Latin  writer  the  fourteenth,  but  the  'nine- 
teenth before  the  Kalends  of  February,'  reckon- 
ing inclusively — i.e.  reckoning  both  the  four- 
teenth of  January  and  the  first  of  February;  and 
so  on  to  the  last,  which  was  termed  pridie 
Kalendaa. 

Ad  Kalendas  Orftcas  was  a  Roman  proverbial 
saying,  practically  equivalent  to  'never,'  The 
Roman  Kalends  were  often  appointed  as  days  for 
payment  of  rent,  interfest,  etc.;  but  as  the 
Greeks  had  no  Kalends,  a  postponement  of  pay- 
ment 'to  the  Greek  Kalends'  simply  meant  a  re- 
fusal to  pay  altogether.  It  is  said  that  the  Em- 
peror Augustus  frequently  used  the  phrase, 
which  afterwards  became  a  proverb.     See  Cal- 

FNDAB. 

KALEBGIS.,  k&-l$r'g«s.  Demetbius  (180.?- 
67 ) .  A  Greek  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  on  the 
island  of  Crete.  He  was  educated  at  Saint 
Petersburg,  and  afterwards  studied  medicine  in 
Vienna.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution in  1821  be  went  to  Greece,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks.  He  was  very  ac- 
tive in  the  revolution  of  1843,  and  was  general 
and  adjutant  of  King  Otho,  but  resigned  in  1845 
and  went  to  London,  where  be  remained  until 
1848.  Unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  at  stirring 
up  another  revolution  in  Greece,  he  went  to  Paris 
in  1853.  In  1854  be  was  made  Minister  of  War 
in  the  Mavrocordatos  Ministry,  but  fell  into  dis- 
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favor  and  resigned.  In  1861  he  was  sent  as  Am- 
bassador to  Paris,  and  too!;  an  important  part  in 
the  negotiations  which  obtained  the  Greek  throne 
for   George  of   Denmark. 

KAT.T!   SXTXTANIE,   k4-la'   sfll-ta'n*-a'.     A 

town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.     See  Chanak-Kaixssi. 

EALEVALA,  kaift-vftlft.    See  Finnish  Lan- 

OUAGE  Am>  LiTEBATUBE. 

KAIiEVIFOEO,  k&-la'v«-p§o  (Esthon.,  son  of 
Kalev).  The  representative  epic  poem  of  the 
£sthonians.  Like  the  Finnish  Kalevala,  this 
epic  is  based  upon  popular  songs,  which  were 
collected  by  Kreutzwald  (1857-59)  in  the  form 
in  which  they  are  now  known.  Unfortunately, 
the  material  used  by  the  editor  was  destroyed, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of 
the  poem  is  the  real  product  of  folk  fancy. 
The  text,  with  German  translation,  is  found  in 
Kaleicipoeg,  cine  estnische  Sage,  trans,  by  Rein- 
thai  (Dorpat,  1837-61). 

KAIiaAK,  kal-gan'  (Mongol,  Barrier),  or  in 
Chinese  Chang-kia  K'ow,  from  the  name  of  the 
gate  in  the  Great  Wall  near  by.  A  walled  city 
in  the  Chinese  Province  of  Pe-chi-li,  situated 
about  130  miles  northwest  of  Peking,  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  Great  Wall ;  latitude  40° 
60'  North;  l(jngitude  114°  54'  East;  2810  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  (Map:  China,  D  3). 
Lying  on  the  main  route  across  Mongolia  from 
Peking  to  Kiakhta  in  Siberia,  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant centre  of  the  overland  tea  trade  and 
does  an  immense  business  with  the  Mongols. 
Its  chief  product  is  soda.  Like  all  great  trading 
cities  of  China,  its  suburbs  are  quite  extensive. 
Population  estimated  at  70,000,  including  a 
number  of  Russian  merchants  and  several  mis- 
sionaries. The  valley  in  which  it  stands  is 
well  cultivated  and  contains  many  populous  vil- 
lages. 

KALOU  YEV,  kHl-g<5o'y6v.  An  island  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean.    See  Kolguyev. 

KALHANA,  kil1'h&-nA.  A  Sanskrit  author, 
famous  as  having  written  the  chronicle  history 
of  Kashmir,  kno\vn  as  RSjatarangini  (q.v.). 

KALI,  kllle.  ( 1 )  One  of  the  names  of  Par- 
vati,  especially  in  Southem  India  and  Bengal. 
Under  this  title,  she  is  represented  as  of  hideous 
aspect  with  bloody  and  protruding  teeth,  wearing 
a  necklace  cf  skulls,  girded  with  a  serpent,  bear- 
ing a  club  in  her  hand  and  standing  on  the  body 
of  her  husband  Siva.  She  has  a  famous  shrine 
near  Calcutta.  She  is  worshiped  with  bloody 
sacrifices,  sometimes  of  human  beings.  Kali  is 
the  goddess  of  epidemics,  particularly  of  cholera. 
See  Thuq.  (2)  In  the  story  of  Nala  and 
Damayanti,  the  personification  of  the  die,  who 
caused  Nala  to  lose  all  his  possessions  in  tlie 
game  of  dice  with  his  brother  Puskara. 

KALrOASA,  ka'l*-d«'s4.  The  name  of  the 
greatest  dramatic  and  lyric  poet  of  India,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  poets  of  the  world.  He  is 
beat  known  to  Western  fame  as  author  of  the 
beautiful  play  SaktintalO,  but  he  is  entitled  to 
lasting  renown  also  through  his  other  poetical 
works.  The  precise  date  at  which  he  lived  is 
subject  to  much  discussion.  Hindu  tradition 
places  him  as  early  as  the  first  century  B.C.,  but 
most  Occidentals  have  found  reasons  for  believing 
that  he  lived  as  late  as  the  sixth  century  a.d., 
although  the  tendency  at  present  is  inclined  to 
place   him    earlier   than    this    latter   date,   but 


not  as  early  as  the  traditional  date.  The  whole 
question  is  connected  with  the  era  of  King  Vik- 
rama,  or  Vikramaditya,  in  whose  time  he  flour- 
ished and  at  whose  court  in  Ujjain  he  was  one  of 
the  'nine  gems.'  Legends  regarding  Kalidasa  are 
still  preserved  at  this  ancient  city,  which  was 
once  a  famous  capital  and  literary  centre  in 
King  Vikrama's  Augustan  age.  See  Vikbama; 
Ujjain. 

As  a  dramatist  Kalidasa  was  the  author  of 
three  plays.  The  most  famous  of  these,  Bakun- 
tali,  or  Recognition  of  Sakuntala  by  the  Ring, 
aroused  the  interest  of  literary  Europe  and  an 
enthusiastic  panegyric  from  Goethe  when  it  was 
first  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  1789. 
The  second  play,  Vikramorvait,  is  a  dramatic  and 
romantic  episode  of  the  rescue  of  a  nymph  by  the 
heroic  king  with  whom  she  falls  deeply  in  love. 
Less  important  is  the  third  drama,  MiUwiki  and 
Agnimitra,  or  the  incident  of  a  king's  love  for 
a  dancing  girl  who  turns  out  to  be  a  princess  iu 
disguise.  Kalidasa's  lyrical  masterpiece  is  the 
Mfgha-dQta,  or  Cloud  Messenger,  in  which  a 
cloud  is  made  the  envoy  of  an  absent  lover  to  his 
distant  sweetheart.  The  KHu-aaihhara  is  a  poem 
on  the  changes  of  the  Indian  year.  Two  artificial 
poems  were  also'  composed  by  this  gifted  San- 
skrit poet:  the  Kumara-Samhhava,  or  Birth  of 
the  War  God,  in  eighteen  cantos,  and  the  Raghu- 
T'aihia,  or  Line  of  Raghu,  in  praise  of  the  lineage 
of  the  great  hero  Rama,  Prince  of  India.  ( See  the 
articles  under  these  titles.)  There  are  also  some 
other  poetical  compositions  ascribed  to  Kalidasa, 
but  they  are  probably  not  genuine  or  are  of 
doubtful  authenticity. 

The  literary  merit  of  Kalidasa's  work  is  un- 
questioned. His  artistic  form  is  masterful;  his 
fancy  is  rich  and  luxuriant,  and  his  feelings  true 
and  tender.  For  details  regarding  Kalidasa's 
date  and  life,  consult:  Bhao  Daji  "On  the  San- 
skrit Poet,  Kalidflsa,"  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Bomhay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
(Bombay,  1860)  ;  Huth,  Das  Zeitalter  des  Kdli- 
dnsa  (Berlin,  1892)  ;  Nandarpikar,  MeghadCta 
of  Kiliddsa,  Introduction  (Bombay,  1894).  Edi- 
tions and  translations  of  Kalidasa  are  numerous; 
consult  the  list  given  for  the  dramas  by  Schuyler, 
Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol. 
xxii.  (New  Haven,  1901).  The  Saguntali  has 
been  rendered  into  more  than  a  dozen  different 
modem  languages.  Among  the  English  versions 
may  be  mentioned  those  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
SacountaU,  or  the  Fatal  Ring  (Calcutta,  1789; 
London,  1790,  1870)  ;  Monier-Williams,  Sakun- 
tala, or  the  Lost  Ring  (Cth  ed.,  London,  1890)  ; 
Edgren,  Shakuntala,  or  the  Recovered  Ring  (New- 
York,  1894)  ;  for  a  bibliography  of  Kalidasa's 
lyric  and  narrative  poems,  with  a  discussion  of 
his  date,  Macdonell.  History  of  Sanskrit  Litera- 
ture (New  York,  1900). 

KALIDE,  kit-IS'de,  TnEonoB  (1801-63).  A 
German  sculptor,  bom  at  Konigshtttte,  Silesia. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Schadow  and  afterwards  of 
Ranch.  His  groups  of  figures  and  animals  com- 
bined .are  the  most  successful  of  his  works;  they 
include  "Child  and  Swan"  (for  the  Schlossgarten 
in  Charlottenburg) ,  and  his  masterpiece  "Bac- 
chante on  a  Panther,"  in  the  National  Gallery, 
Berlin.  He  also  sculptured  the  "Dying  Lion"  on 
the  Scharnhorst  Monument  in  Berlin. 

KALILAE  (ka-lena)  AJSfD  DIMNAB,  dlm'- 
hA.    See  Bidpai. 
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KALISCH,  kil'IIsh,  Davio  (1820-72).  A  Ger- 
man humorous  poet.  He  was  born  at  Breslau, 
l«came  a  collaborator  on  Oettinger's  Charivari 
at  Leipzig  in  1846,  and  in  1848  assisted  in  tho 
founding  of  Kladderadatsch,  the  famous  comic 
journal  of  Berlin.  His  plays  are  very  popular  in 
Giermany,  and  a  collection  of  his  songs  has  been 
published  in  the  Berliner  Leierkaaten  ( 1857,  new 
series,  1863).  Consult  Bing,  David  Kalisoh 
(Berlin,  1873). 

KAUSCH,  IsiDOB  (1816-86).  An  American 
Jewish  rabbi,  leader  of  the  radical  and  reformed 
party.  He  was  bom  at  Krotoschin,  Prussia; 
studied  at  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  Prague;  and  in 
1849  came  to  the  United  States.  He  worked  in 
Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis,  Detroit, 
Leavenworth,  Ne^vark,  and  Nashville,  and  spent 
his  last  years  in  Newark  (1872-86).  Kalisch  at- 
tained prominence  in  theological  circles  by  his 
Wegiceiser  fiir  rationelle  Forschungen  in  den 
liblischen  Schrifien  (1853)  ;  by  his  criticism  oi 
].«eser's  English  version  of  the  Bible;  and  by  hia 
attacK  on  Jewish  Belief  in  a  Personal  Messiah. 
He  was  active  as  a  translator,  publishing  Nathan 
the  Wise  (1869);  Sepher  Yezirah  (1877); 
Munz's  History  of  Philosophy  Among  the  Jeics 
( 1881 )  ;  and  Ha-Tapnach,  from  a  Hebrew  version 
of  a  pseudo- Aristotelian  tract;  as  a  Talmudic 
lexicographer;  and  as  a  poet  in  German  and 
Hebrew.  Of  his  poems  the  best  known  is 
i?chlnchtgesang  der  Deutachen,  written  in  his 
student  days. 

KAUSCH,  ^Iabcvs  (1828-85).  An  English 
biblical  critic,  bom  at  Treptow,  in  Pomerania, 
and  educated  in  Berlin  and  at  Halle.  He  left 
Gennany  in  1849  because  of  his  sympathy  with 
the  rising  of  the  previous  year;  went  to  England; 
became  secretary  to  Rabbi  Adler  and  tutor  to 
the  Rothschilds.  His  great  work  was  the  un- 
completed commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  includ- 
ing Exodus  (1855);  Genesis  (1858);  Leviticus 
(1867-72).  He  also  published  a  Hebreto  Oram- 
mnr  (1862-63)  ;  German  poems  under  the  title 
Leben  und  Kunst  (1868)  ;  and  biblical  studies, 
Balaam  (1877);  Jonah  (1878);  and  Path  and 
Ooal   (1880),  and  religious  systems. 

KALISH,  kal^sh  (Po\.  Kalisz) .  The  western- 
most government  of  Russian  Poland,  covering  an 
area  of  4392  square  miles.  It  is  almost  entirely 
flat  and  is  watered  chiefly  by  the  Warta  and  the 
Prosna.  The  climate  is  moderate  and  healthful, 
and  the  soil  fertile  and  on  the  whole  well  cul- 
tivated. Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation.  The 
manufacturing  industries  are  unimportant,  em- 
ploying only  about  15,000  persons.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  liquors,  sugar,  textiles,  paper, 
etc.  Population,  in  1897,  846,719,  of  whom  about 
80  per  cent,  were  Poles,  about  10  per  cent.  Ger- 
mans, and  the  remainder  Jews  and  Russians. 
Capital,  Kalish  (q.v.). 

KAT.TSH.  Capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name  in  Russian  Poland,  situated  in  the 
low,  yet  picturesque,  valley  of  the  Prosna,  near 
the  Prussian  frontier,  149  miles  west-southwest 
of  Warsaw  (Map:  Russia,  A  4).  The  grand 
monument  erected  by  Nicholas  I.  in  1835  in  com- 
memoration of  the  alliance  of  Alexander  I.  and 
Frederick  William  III.  concluded  there  in  1813, 
and  many  valuable  works  of  medisval  sacred  art 
in  some  of  its  Roman  Catholic  churches,  are  the 
interesting  features  of  Kalish.  Distilling,  mill- 
ing, tallow-melting,  weaving  of  cloth,  sugar-refin- 


ing, and  the  production  of  woolens,  leather,  and 
tobacco  are  its  principal  industries.  There  are 
several  annual  markets.  Population,  in  1897, 
21,700,  chiefly  Poles  and  Jews.  Kalish  is  one  of 
the  oldest  Polish  towns.  In  1706  the  Swedes  were 
defeated  here  by  the  Poles  and  Russians. 

KALISFEL,  or  FEND  D'OBEILLE,  pSx 
dA'rft'y'.  A  Salishan  tribe,  formerly  holding  the 
territory  along  Pend  d'Oreille  lake  and  river  in 
Idaho  and  Washington.  They  formerly  crossed 
the  mountains  annually  to  hunt  the  bufTalo  in 
the  plains.  Although  naturally  peaceable  and 
friendly  in  disposition,  they  were  brave  warriors. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  missions 
established  among  them  about  1844  by  Father 
De  Smet,  they  advanced  rapidly  in  industry, 
civilization,  and  Christianity  until  their  first 
treaty  with  the  Govemment  in  1855,  since  which 
time  removals  and  mismanagement  have  caused 
a  retrogression.  The  greater  portion  are  now 
confederated  with  the  Flatheads  and  Kutenni 
upon  Flathead  reservation  in  Montana,  while  a 
few  others  are  roving  in  northwestern  Washing- 
ton, the  total  population  of  the  tribe  being  per- 
naps  from  600  to  800. 

XAUYTTOA,  ka'l«-y?!5'g4  (Skt.,  age  of 
strife).  In  Hindu  chronology,  the  fourth  or  last 
of  the  periods  contained  in  a  mahayuga  or  great 
yuga.  (See  YuoA.)  It  may  be  compared  to  the 
Iron  Age  of  classical  mythology.  It  consists, 
according  to  Indian  belief,  of  432,000  solar- 
sidereal  years,  and  began  February  18,  3102  B.C. 
The  relation  of  the  four  yugas  being  marked  by 
a  successive  physical  and  moral  degeneration  of 
created  beings,  the  kaliyuga  is  the  worst  of  all. 

KALK,  kalk.  A  town  in  the  Rhine  Province, 
Prussia,  on  the  Rhine,  opposite  Cologne,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  street  cars.  It  manu- 
factures machinery,  boilers,  electrical  apparatus, 
chemicals,  porcelain,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments. Population,  in  1890,  13.555;  in  1900, 
20,606.  Kalk  was  a  part  of  Deutz  until  1867, 
when  it  became  a  separate  community.  In  1881 
it  was  made  a  city. 

KALKAR,  kill'kiir.  Christian  Andbeas  Her- 
man (1803-86).  A  Danish  theologian.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  .lewish  rabbi  and  was  bom  in 
Stockholm,  but  accepted  Christianity  in  1823, 
and  became  a  Danish  pastor  and  author  of  many 
books,  of  which  the  following  on  missions  may 
be  mentioned  in  German  translation:  Die  evan- 
gclischen  il issionsbcstrebungen  in  unseren  Tagcn 
(1867);  Oeschichte  der  romisch-katholischen 
iiission  (1807) ;  Oeschichte  der  christlichcn  Mis- 
sion unter  den  Heiden  (2  vols.,  1879-81).  He 
worked,  however,  in  other  fields  and  took  part  in 
the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  section  of  the 
Danish  Bible. 

KAXKABi,  JoHANX  SxEPnANUS  vox  (1.500- 
46?).  An  eminent  German  painter,  born  at  Kal- 
oar,  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves.  He  went  early  to 
Italy  and  in  Venice  was,  in  1536-37,  the  pupil 
of  Titian,  whose  manner  he  adopted  so  thoroughly 
that  their  respective  works  can  occasionally  be 
distinguished  only  with  difficulty.  At  a  later 
period  he  Imitated  Raphael  with  equal  fidelity. 
Subsequently  be  went  to  Naples,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Vasari,  who  bestows  high  praise 
on  him,  and  where,  according  to  Lanzi.  he  died. 
His  rare  portraits  existing,  very  delicate  in  feel- 
ing, excellent  in  drawing,  and  colored  In  a  clear, 
warm,  and  somewhat  reddish   tone,   thoroughly 
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justify  the  favorable  testimony  of  Vasari.  A 
portrait  of  a  man,  dated  1535,  is  in  the  Berlin 
Museum;  another  of  superior  quality,  dated 
1540,  and  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  anatomist 
Vesalius,  is  in  the  Louvre,  and  a  third  attributed 
to  him,  in  the  Vienna  Museum,  which  also  con- 
tains a  "Nativity"  on  a  small  scale,  once  in  the 
possession  of  Rubens,  who  valued  it  to  such  an 
extent  as  always  to  cariy  it  about  with  him. 
During  his  residence  in  Venice  Kalkar  designed 
the  admirable  illustrations  for  the  famous  work 
of  Vesalius,  De  Bumani  Corporis  Fabrioa  ( 1643) . 

KALKAS,  kal^cAz,  or  KHAXKHAS.  A  peo- 
ple dwelling  in  Kortheaatern  Mongolia,  forming 
one  section  of  the  Eastern  Mongols.  They  num- 
ber some  250,000,  and  according  to  Deniker 
(1900),  their  nation  "has  still  preserved,  in  spite 
of  its  submission  to  China,  some  traces  of  its 
ancient  political  organization." 

XAIiKBSEim'EB,  kiilk^r«n-ner,  Fbiedbich 
VViLHELM  Michael  (1788-1849).  A  German 
pianist,  bom  on  a  journey  from  Cassel  to 
Berlin.  He  was  taught  music  by  his  father,  a 
•composer  of  contemporary  popularity,  and  later 
studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he 
won  first  prizes  in  1801.  At  Vienna  he  studied 
under  Clementi  and  Albrechtsberger.  He  made 
many  successful  concert  tours  of  the  Continent 
and  England,  living  in  London  from  1814  to 
1823,  after  which  he  settled  in  Paris.  In  the 
latter  city  he  became  a  partner  in  the  Pleyel 
piano-factory.  Kalkbrenner  was  a  pianist  of  ex- 
•  ceptional  technique,  but  his  interpretations  often 
lacked  depth  and  emotional  power.  As  a  pioneer 
in  the  modem  methods  of  using  the  pedals,  in 
the  independent  development  of  the  fingers  and 
wrists,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  the  left  hand, 
he  was  of  lasting  importance.  His  inordinate 
vanity  prompted  him  to  advise  Chopin  to  become 
one  of  his  pupiU.  He  composed  many  piano- 
forte pieces,  of  which  the  only  ones  of  modem 
value  are  his  itudea.  His  Mithode  pour  apprendre 
le  pianoforte  d  Vaide  du  guide-mains  ( 1830) ,  and 
Traits  d'harmonie  du  pianiste  (1849),  are  inter- 
•esting  historically. 

KAXKOWSKY,  kAl-kAv'sk*,  Ernst  (1851-). 
A  German  mineralogist,  born  at  Tilsit  and  edu- 
•cated  at  I^ipzig.  He  became  professor  at  Jena 
and  director  of  the  mineralogical  museum  in 
that  city  in  1880.  and  in  1894  accepted  a  chair 
in  the  Dresden  School  of  Technology.  He  wrote: 
Die  Oneis formation  des  Eulengehirges  (1878), 
Etemcnte  der  Lithologie  (1886),  and  many  valu- 
able contributions  on  mineralogy,  crystallog- 
raphy, and  geology. 

K  ALL  AY,  kol'li,  Benjamin  von  (1839-1903). 
An  Hungarian  statesman.  He  served  in  the 
'diplomatic  corps  and  iu  the  Hungarian  Legis- 
lature, and  from  1875  to  1878  was  a  conservative 
member  of  the  Austrian  Diet.  From  1869  to  1875 
he  was  consul-general  at  Belgrade,  and  soon  urged 
:8  vigorous  Oriental  policy  for  Austria  and  the 
Slavic  countries.  He  was  departmental  chief  in 
the  Foreign  Ministry  in  1879,  acting  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Haymcrle  and  the  appointment  of  Kalnoky, 
and  in  1882  Minister  of  Finance,  and  charged 
with  the  reconstruction  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina after  the  occupation.  He  wrote  a  History  of 
the  Serbs  (1877,  in  German,  1878).  and  on  Rus- 
sia's policy  in  the  East  (1878,  and  in  German 
ithe  same  year). 


KAXXrWOSA,  kal'l«-vyd&,  JORANN  Wenzkl 
(1801-66).  An  Austrian  violinist  and  composer, 
bom  in  Prague.  He  studied  at  the  Prague  Con- 
servatory, and  was  a  member  of  the  orchestra 
of  the  theatre  there  from  1816  to  1822.  From 
1823  until  bis  retirement  in  1853  he  was  kapell- 
meister to  the  Prince  of  FUrstenberg  at  Uonau- 
eschingen.  As  a  virtuoso  he  displayed  a  finished 
technique,  but  no  especial  interpretative  power; 
as  a  composer  he  was  'pleasing  and  effective,' 
but  quite  unoriginal.  His  works  include  seven 
symphonies,  fourteen  overtures,  two  concertos 
for  violin,  seven  concertinos  for  that  instrument, 
three  quartets  for  strings,  and  some  vocal  com- 
positions. Schumann  spoke  in  praise  of  the  fifth 
symphony  (B  minor,  op.  106). 

KALM,  kUlm,  Peter  (1715-79).  A  Swedish 
botanist,  educated  at  the  Universities  of  At>o  and 
Upsala.  He  was  a  friend  of  Linnieus,  who  rec- 
ommended him  to  the  Swedish  Government, 
which  in  1748  dispatched  him  to  North  America 
for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations  in  nat- 
ural history.  He  remained  abroad  during  three 
years,  and  on  his  return  to  Sweden  published  an 
account  of  his  travels  under  the  title,  A  Journey 
to  North  America  (1753-61),  which  was  trans- 
lated into  English  and  published  in  London  in 
1772.  The  genus  Kalmia,  indigenous  to  North 
America,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

KAlmAIT,  kal'miin.  A  King  of  Hungary. 
See  KoLOMAN. 

XALHAB,.  k&l'mar,  or  CALKAB.  The  cap- 
ital of  Kalmar  Liin,  Sweden,  situated  on  the 
Kalmar  Sound,  opposite  the  island  of  Oland,  and 
about  200  miles  southwest  of  Stockholm  (Map: 
Sweden,  G  8).  It  is  built  partly  on  the  main- 
land and  partly  on  three  islands  in  the  sound, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  regularly  built  towns  of 
Sweden,  with  a  public  park  and  several  fine 
promenades.  The  most  notable  building  is  the 
cathedral,  built  in  the  seventeenth  century  in 
the  style 'of  the  Italian  Renaissance;  on  a  penin- 
sula outside  the  city  stands  the  famous  Kalmar 
Castle,  a  square  building  with  five  towers  and 
surrounded  by  an  outer  wall.  It  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century,  was  considered  the  strongest 
fortitication  in  Scandinavia  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  important 
historic  incidents;  it  now  contains  an  historical 
museum.  Of  educational  institutions,  Kalmar 
has  a  seminary  and  a  school  of  navigation.  In- 
dustrially it  has  progressed  slowly,  the  principal 
articles  of  manufacture  being  matches  and  paper, 
but  it  has  a  good  harbor,  with  shipyards,  and 
a  lively  foreign  and  coastal  trade.  Population, 
in  1901,  12.715.  Kalmar  is  a  very  old  town,  and 
as  a  fortified  and  strategic  point  it  figured  in 
the  wars  between  the  Danes  and  Swedes.  In  1397 
the  treaty,  brought  about  by  Queen  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  Waldemar  III.,  establishing  the 
Kalmar  Union,  by  which  the  crowns  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden  were  to  remain  united 
imder  one  sovereign,  was  concluded  here. 

KALMIA  (Neo-Lat.,  named  in  honor  of  Peter 
Kalm).  A  genus  of  North  American  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Ericacea,  consisting  mostly  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  about  two  or  three  feet  high, 
generally  with  corymbs  of  red,  pink,  or  white 
very  delicate  and  beautiful  flowers,  the  corollas 
of  which  resemble  a  wide  shallow  bell.  They 
delight  in  a  peat  soil.  Kalmia  latifolia,ihe  moun- 
tain laurel  or  calico  bush,  occupies  large  tracts 
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on  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet  and  the  wood  is  very  hard. 
It  is  narcotic  and  dangerous;  the  leaves  are 
poisonous  to  many  animals,  and  the  honey  of 


the  flowers  possesses  noxious  properties.  A  de- 
coction of  the  leaves,  it  is  claimed,  has  been 
used  with  advantage  in  cutaneous  diseases. 
Kalmia  angustifolia,  sheep-laurel,  sheepkill, 
lambkill,  or  wicky,  is  a  common  species  from 
Newfoundland  to  Georgia.  Its  leaves  are  nar- 
rower, its  flowers  smaller  and  more  crimson  than 
those  of  the  previous  species,  and  arc  pale  or 
whitish  underneath.  It  possesses  the  same  prop- 
erties as  the  foregoing.  Kalmia  cuneata  and 
Kalmia  hirsuta,  deciduous  species,  occur  from 
North  Carolina  southward. 

KAI.'KXTCXS,  or  CALMtTCKS  (Tatar  Kha- 
limak,  renegade).  A  western  branch  of  the  Mon- 
gol race,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  eastern  part  of 
Tibet  around  Koko-nor  and  East  Turkestan,  the 
western  part  of  the  Russian  Government  of  Astra- 
khan, and  the  Province  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 
Their  total  number  is  estimated  at  600,000,  of 
whom  above  two-thirds  are  found  in  the  Chinese 
Empire.  They  are  generally  divided  into  four 
tribes :  the  Khoshots,  found  chiefly  around  Koko- 
nor  and  in  the  Kalmuck  Steppe  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga,  in  the  Government  of  Astra- 
khan; the  Dzungars,  once  inhabiting  Sungaria 
(named  after  them),  which  they  left  after  the 
conquest  of  that  province  by  China  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century;  the  Derbets,  found  chiefly  in  the 
Kalmuck  Steppe  and  the  Province  of  the  Don 
Cossacks:  and  the  Torgots,  formerly  the  chief 
Kalmuck  tribe  in  Russia,  of  which,  however,  only 
a  small  portion  has  remained,  the  majority  hav- 
ing returned  to  Chinese  territory  in  1771.  In  his 
pure  state  the  Kalmuck  is  short  of  stature  but 


stocky,  with  a  large  head  covered  with  straight 
black  hair,  a  flat  round  face  with  narrow,  slanting 
eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  and  a  flat  nose  with  round 
nostrils.  The  complexion  is  swarthy,  and  the  chin 
is  covered  only  with  a  scanty  growth.  In  height 
the  Kalmucks  average  1.650  m.,  and  their  ce- 
phalic index,  or  ratio  of  head-width  to  head- 
length,  is  86.7.  The  Kalmucks  of  Russia  are,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  Buddhists  and  nomadic,  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  to  convert  them  into  agricul- 
turists. They  live  in  tents  {kibitkas),  which  are 
grouped  into  aymaka  and  uluses,  the  former 
being  governed  by  elected  and  the  latter  by 
hereditary  chiefs.  Prior  to  the  reforms  of  1892 
the  lower  classes  were  tributary  to  the  hereditary 
chiefs,  but  in  that  year  all  class  privileges  were 
abolished,  and  the  Kalmucks  were  placed  directly 
under  the  rule  of  the  Russian  Government,  whose 
authority,  however,  is  tnanifested  only  in  the 
exaction  of  an  annual  tax  of  six  rubles  per 
kibitka.  The  Kalmucks  of  the  Province  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  are  gradually  being  assimilated 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  military  obligations 
as  the  Cossacks.  The  Khoshots  first  made  their 
appearance  in  European  Russia  in  the  seven- 
teenth eenturj-,  and  were  joined  in  the  following 
century  by  the  Torgots  after  their  expulsion  from 
Hungaria.  In  1771  the  Kalmucks  living  east  of 
the  Volga  (mostly  Torgots),  partly  provoked  by 
the  oppressive  treatment  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  partly  in  the  hope  of  reconquering 
Sungaria,  started  eastward  to  the  number  of 
160,000  and  reached  Sungaria  after  eight  montlis 
of  indescribable  hardships,  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  over  one-half  of  their  number.  Finding 
Sungaria  still  occupied  by  Chinese  troops,  they 
surrendered  to  the  Chinese  Government  and  were 
established  in  East  Turkestan. 

kAxNOKT,  kal'nd-kl,  Gustav,  Count  ( 1832- 
98).  An  Austro-Hungarian  statesman,  born  at 
Lettowitz,  Moravia.  He  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  in  1854  and  was  attached  to  the  legations 
at  Munich,  Berlin,  and  London.  In  1871  he  was 
temporarily  in  charge  of  the  Austrian  Embassy  at 
Rome,  and  from  1874  to  1879  he  was  Minister  to 
Copenhagen.  In  1880  he  was  made  Ambassador 
to  Saint  Petersbuig.  In  the  following  year  he 
took  the  post  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Austria-Hungary,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Baron  Haymerle.  His  policy  was  directed  toward 
strengthening  the  friendly  relations  with  Russia. 
He  resigned  his  post  in  May,  1895,  in  consequence 
of  a  conflict  with  the  Hungarian  Premier,  Baron 
BAnffy,  regarding  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Hun- 
gary, and  died  February  13,  1898. 

XALOCSA,  kM6-ch6.  A  town  of  Hungary, 
situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  100 
miles  by  rail  south  of  Budapest  (Map:  Hungary, 
K  3).  It  has  a  large  arcliiepiscopal  palace  or 
castle,  an  attractive  cathedral,  a  library  of  30,000 
volumes,  a  gymnasium,  a  teachers'  seminary,  and 
an  astronomical  observatory.  Population,  in 
1900,  11,380,  mostly  Magyar  Catholics,  who  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  the  Danube, 
and  in  the  breeding  of  cattle. 

KALOO.  The  great  Alaskan  sculpin  (Myoxo- 
cephalus),  1%  to  2%  feet  long.    See  ScutPlN. 

XAIiOlTO  (East  Indian  name).  A  fruit-eat- 
ing bat.    See  Fox-Bat. 

KAI.OtrSEK,  kalBU-shAk,  Joseph  (1838—). 
A  Bohemian  historian,  bom  at  Wamberg.     He 
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was  educated  at  Prague,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  national  history.  His  works  in  Czech 
and  German  deal  mostly  with  the  history  of 
Bohemian  law,  such  as  Einige  Qrundlagen  dea 
bohmischen  Staatsrechts  (1870)  ;  Das  bohmische 
Staatsrecht  (2d  ed.  1892)  ;  and  a  treatise  on 
the  Bohemian  law  of  inheritance  (1894).  More 
purely  historical  are:  Behandlung  der  Qeschichte 
Premyal  Ottokara  (1874)  ;  Kegni  Bohemia:  Map- 
pa  Hiatoricalis  (2d  ed.  1894)  ;  and  Documenta 
et  Registra  Civitaiis  Albve  Aquw, 

TCATiPA,  kal'pi  (Skt.,  period  of  time,  ritual, 
from  kalp,  to  be  fitting).  In  Hindu  chronology, 
a  day  of  Brahma,  which,  according  to  Indian  be- 
lief, is  a  period  of  4,320,000,000  years  of  mortals, 
and  measures  the  duration  of  the  world.  This 
kalpa  consists  of  a  thousand  mahliyugas,  or  great 
ages,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  four  yugaa, 
called,  in  chronological  order,  Kfta,  Trcta,  l5va- 
para,  and  Kali.  The  Kali  is  the  shortest, and 
last  yuga,  and  comprises  432,000  solar  years ;  the 
Dvapara  is  double  in  length,  the  Treta  triple, 
and  the  Krta  quadruple.  The  golden  age  was  in 
the  Krtayiiga,  but  in  succeeding  ages  a  steady 
degeneration  took  place,  until  the  Kaliyuga,  of 
which  the  present  time  forms  a  part.  See  Kali- 
yuoA. 

KAIiPA-SUTBA,  kfll'pft  sSo'tri  (Skt.,  ritual 
manual).  In  Vedic  literature,  the  name  of  those 
Sanskrit  works  which  treat  of  the  ceremonial 
referring  to  the  performance  of  a  Vedic  sacrifice. 
(See  Veda  and  SCtra,  where  books  of  reference 
are  mentioned.)  In  Jaina  literature  it  is  the 
name  of  the  most  sacred  religious  work  of  the 
Jainas.  (Sec  Jainism.)  This  latter  book  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  legendary  history  of 
Mahavira,  the  last  of  their  twenty-four  deified 
Baints,  or  Tirthankaras,  but  it  contains  also  an 
account  of  four  other  saints  of  the  same  class. 
The  author  was  Bhadra  Bahu,  and  the  work 
was  composed  apparently  in  the  seventh  century 
A.D.  Consult:  Stevenson,  The  Kalpa-SHtra  and 
Nava  Tatva  (London,  1848)  :  Jacobi,  The  Kalpa- 
sUtra  of  Bhadrahahu  (Leipzig,  1879)  ;  Weber, 
Sacred.  Literature  of  the  Jains,  translated  by 
Smyth  (Bombay,  1893). 

KAXFI,  kOl'p*.  A  city  of  British  India.  See 
Calpee. 

KALTENBOBK,  kal't«nbOrn,  Franz  (1865 
— ).  A  German-American  musician,  born  at 
Homburg,  Germany.  When  five  years  old  he  was 
brought  to  New  York,  and  there  studied  music. 
After  having  played  the  violin  in  some  of  the 
principal  orchestras,  he  founded  the  Kaltenborn 
String  Quartet  (1896).  and  the  Kaltenborn 
Sextet  (1897).  In  1899  he  began  a  series  of 
summer  orchestral  concerts,  which  met  with 
popular  favor. 

KALTENBOBN-STACHAtr,  stfto'ou,  Hans 
Karl  Georo  von  (1836-98).  A  Prussian  general, 
bom  at  Magdeburg,  and  educated  for  the  army. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  topographical  corps  in 
1861 :  fought  in  the  campaigns  against  Denmark 
and  Austria ;  and  served  as  major  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  He  was  promoted  rapidly,  and 
was  made  a  lieutenant-general  in  1888.  In  1800 
he  succeeded  Verdy  as  Minister  of  War,  and  car- 
ried through  successfully  the  programme  of  two 
years'  service  and  an  increase  of  the  regular 
forces  \>y  seventy  thousand.    He  retired  in  1893. 

KALTENBRTTNNEB,  kHl'ten-brvn'nSr,  Karl 
Adam    (1804-67).     An   Austrian  poet,  bom   at 


Enns.  He  was  long  connected  with  the  (Sovem- 
nient  printing  establishment  at  Vienna.  His 
poems,  in  dialect,  include:  Ohderensiache  Lieder 
(1845-48);  Die  drei  Tannen,  a  very  successful 
drama  ( 1862)  ;  and,  from  his  manuscripts,  Ob 
der  Enns  und  Austria,  and  Oeschichten  aua 
Oberbsterreich  (1880). 

KAXTTQ-A,  k&-l<S9'gft.  A  government  of  Great 
Russia,  bounded  by  the  Government  of  Moscow 
(HI  the  north,  Tula  on  the  east,  Orel  on  the  south, 
and  Smolensk  on  the  west.  Area,  11,942  square 
miles  (Map:  Russia,  E  4).  It  has  a  flat  sur- 
face and  the  soil  is  mostly  sandy.  The  chief  river 
is  the  Oka,  which  traverses  Kaluga  for  about  200 
miles.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  and 
hemp  the  chief  agricultural  product.  The  out- 
put of  cereals  is  hardly  sufficient  to  meet  the 
domestic  demand.  Kaluga  has  vast  forests, 
which  are  exploited  to  some  extent.  The  manu- 
facturing industries  are  rapidly  developing.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  paper,  leather,  spirits, 
matches,  and  iron  products.  The  commerce  is 
also  important  and  is  carried  on  to  a  large  ex- 
tent through  the  Oka  River.  Population,  in  1897, 
1,185,700.     Capital,  Kaluga. 

KAIiXTOA.  Capital  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Oka,  95  miles  southwest  of  Moscow  (Map: 
Russia,  E  4).  It  has  numerous  churches,  a 
convent,  and  a  theological  seminary.  There  are 
extensive  manufacturing  establishments  of 
leather  and  sail-cloth.  The  commerce  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  is  carried  on  mostly 
with  Saint  Petersburg  and  the  Baltic  ports 
through  the  Oka,  the  Volga,  and  the  Neva.  Popu- 
lation, in  1889,  40.500;  in  1897,  49,700.  During 
1859-68  the  town  was  the  residence  of  Shamyl. 

KAMA,  ka'mft.  A  river  of  Russia,  the  prin- 
cipal affluent  of  the  Volga.  It  rises  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Government  of  Vyatka,  flows  at 
first  north,  and  then,  passing  into  the  Govern- 
ment of  Perm,  turns  southwest  and  generally 
maintains  that  direction  down  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Volga,  about  40  miles  south  of  Kazan 
(Map:  Russia,  H  3).  Its  total  length  is  1170 
miles,  and  it  is  navigable  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Vishcrka,  760  miles.  Its  principal  navigable 
tributaries  are  the  Visherka,  Tchussovaya,  and 
Byelaya  from  the  left  and  the  Vyatka  from  the 
right.  In  the  spring  the  Kama  increases  to 
several  times  its  ordinary  width,  flooding  the 
adjacent  country.  The  Kama  is  very  rich  in  fish, 
especially  salmon.  It  is  ice-free  for  over  200 
days  in  "the  year.  The  traffic  is  very  extensive, 
the  principal  article  of  trade  being  timber.  The 
Kama  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  a  tributary 
of  the  Dvina,  thus  forming  a  part  of  the  great 
waterway  connecting  the  Caspian  with  the  White 
Sea. 

KAmA,  or  kAmAdEVA,  kil'mft-da'vft.  The 
Hindu  Cupid  or  god  of  love.  He  was  the  son  of 
Brahma  according  to  some  Sanskrit  legends,  or  of 
Dharnia,  Virtue,  according  to  others.  On  one 
occasion  when  trying  to  tempt  Siva,  who  was 
undergoing  extraordinary  acts  of  asceticism, 
Kama  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  a  flashing  gleam 
from  the  third  eye  of  the  enraged  god.  (Sec 
Siva.)  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Kama 
is  known  as  'the  limbless  god'  in  Hindu  poetry. 
His  wife  Rati  (voluptuousness)  was  so  grieved 
at  his  loss  that  Siva  became  touched  by  her  sor- 
row and  promised  that  Kama  should  be  bom 
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again  as  the  son  of  Krishna  and  Sukmini.  The 
child  was  now  called  Pradyumna,  another  name 
for  Cupid.  Kama  is  armed  with  a  bow  made  of 
sugar-cane;  it  is  strung  with  bees,  and  its  ar- 
rows, five  in  number,  are  blossoms  of  flowers 
which  overcome  the  five  senses.  His  banner  is 
decorated  with  a  fish,  and  he  rides  on  a  parrot  or 
a  sparrow,  the  symbol  of  voluptuousness.  Con- 
sult: Dowson,  Hindu  Mythology  (London,  1879) ; 
Wilkins,  Hindu  mythology   (ib.,  1900). 

XAKAKTTBA,  kil'mA-k(3;>'r&  (Japanese, 
sickle-cache,  or  store-house).  A  seacoast  village 
in  Japan,  12  miles  south  of  Yokohama,  in  a 
valley  inclosed  by  hills,  with  entrances  from  each 
point  of  the  compass  (Map:  Japan,  A  4).  It  was 
founded  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.  Yoritomo, 
the  famous  general,  who  became  Shogun  in  1185, 
made  it  his  capital,  and  it  remained  for  nearly 
four  hundred  years  the  political  centre  of  Japan, 
and  the  residence  of  most  of  the  shoguns  and  the 
scene  of  much  bloodshed  and  unrest.  Having  so 
often  sufl'ered  by  fire  and  civil  war,  it  has  little 
to-day  to  attest  its  bygone  greatness.  It  had 
ceased  to  be  a  town  of  any  importance  long  before 
lyeyasu  conquered  the  Kiwanto  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Yedo.  It  is  now  a  place  of  great  resort 
for  its  natural  beauties,  its  still  large  number  of 
famous  relics,  and  its  Shinto  and  Buddhist  shrines. 
One  mile  distant  stands  the  famous  bronze 
image  of  Dai-Butsu,  or  'Great  Buddha,'  49  feet 
7  inches  high,  cast  in  the  year  a.d.  1252,  and 
visited  annually  by  thousands  of  tourists,  both 
native  and  foreign. 

KAMA'LA,  or  XAMEE'LA  (Hind,  kamlla). 
A  medicine  fairly  efficient  against,  tapeworm. 
It  consists  of  the  glands  and  hairs  from  the 
capsules  of  Tualotus  Philippinensis,  a  small  tree 
of  the  order  Euphorbiacea,  which  grows  wild  in 
Abyssinia.  Australia,  Eastern  China,  Southern 
Arabia,  and  India. 

KAKAL-UD-BTK  ISKA'II,  ISFAHAin, 
kA'mal  yd  dto  es'mft-el  es'fA-ha'ng  (—1237).  A 
Persian  poet.  He  was  born  at  Ispahan,  the  son 
of  Jamal-ud-Din  Abd-ur-Razzak,  himself  a  poet 
of  some  merit,  and  was  carefully  educated.  Not 
only  talented,  but  wealthy,  Kamal-ud-Din  was 
noted  for  generosity  and  public  spirit  until  his 
confidence  was  abused  by  those  whose  benefactor 
he  had  been.  He  became  misanthropic,  and  as- 
suming the  garb  of  a  Sufi,  he  retired  to  a  hut 
in  the  suburbs  of  Ispahan.  Here  he  won  the  es- 
teem of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
when  the  army  of  the  Mongol  Uktai  Khan,  the 
son  of  Genghis  Khan,  seized  the  city,  the  poor 
concealed  their  treasures  in  Kamal-ud-Din's  nut. 
A  young  Mongol  accidentally  discovered  this  fact, 
and  in  the  attempt  to  force  the  poet  to  give 
yet  more  money,  Kamal-ud-Din  was  tortured  to 
death,  writing,  according  to  tradition,  a  quatrain 
of  expostulation  on  his  wall  with  his  own  blood. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  bow,  and 
of  other  works,  but  his  fame  rests  on  his  Dlicin 
(edited  in  lithograph  at  Bombay),  a  collection 
of  poems,  highly  esteemed  among  the  literary  men 
of  his  day.  This  comprises  kassidas.  or  eulogies 
of  his  patrons,  as  well  as  of  ghazals,  and  qua- 
trains, the  latter  chiefly  devoted  to  love  themes, 
and  is  of  considerable  poetic  beauty. 

KAMBALTT,  k4mbU'l(55,  KAMB  ALtTC, 
CAmBALTT,  CAUBAlECH  (Mongol  Khan- 
haligh,  the  Khan's  City).  Various  forms  of  the 
name  of  the  capital  of  China  during  the  Mongol 


or  Yuen  dynasty,  founded  by  Kublai  Khan.  It 
was  captured  by  Genghis  Khan  in  1215,  in  1264 
it  became  the  residence  of  Kublai,  and  continued 
to  be  the  capital  until  1368,  when  the  Mongols 
were  driven  out  by  Hung-wu  (q.v.).  It  cor- 
responded in  part  to  that  portion  of  Peking 
which  is  known  as  the  Tatar  City.  It  waa 
visited  and  described  by  Marco  Polo'  and  other 
Europeans  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  the 
archiepiscopal  seat  of  Friar  John  of  Montecor- 
vino.  Consult  Yule,  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither 
(Hakluyt  Society,  1866). 

KAUCHATXA.    See  Kamtchatka. 

XAJCE.  The  name  given  to  low  hills  com- 
posed of  glacial  sands  and  gravels  arranged  in 
stratified  order.  Kames  frequently  occur  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  terminal  moraines  that  mark  the 
retreat  of  the  continental  ice-sheets  of  the  Pleis- 
tocene period.     See  Dbift;  Glacial  Pebiod. 

KAMEEAUEHA,  k&-ma'hA-ma'h&.  The 
name  ot  several  kings  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Kamehameha  1.,  called  Nui  (the  Great)  (1736- 
1819),  was  the  first  King  of  all  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  For  the  details  of  his  reign,  see 
Hawaiian  Islands. — Kamehameha  II.,  called 
LliiouHO  ( 1797-1 824 )  — ^has  also  been  fully  treated 
under  Hawaiian  Islands. — Kamehameha  III., 
called  IC\uiKE.\ouLi  (1813-54),  succeeded  his 
brother  Kamehameha  in  1824.  While  under  the 
influence  of  William  Richards  (q.v.)  he  issued 
in  1840  the  first  written  Hawaiian  Constitution, 
which  was  replaced  in  1852  by  a  more  perfect 
instrument.  Kamehameha  III.  was  repeatedly 
involved  in  difficulties  with  foreign  countries. 
The  British  Consul,  Richard  Charlton,  labored 
persistently  to  secure  the  annexation  of  the  isl- 
ands by  his  country,  but  ultimately  was  dis- 
avowed by  Great  Britain.  France  also  threat- 
ened the  country,  so  that  in  1851  the  King  placed 
his  kingdom  provisionally  under  the  protection 
of  the  T.'nited  States. — Kamehameha  IV.,  called 
Alexander  Lihouho  (1834-63),  ascended  the 
throne  in  1855.  He  was  one  of  the  most  beloved 
of  his  dynasty.  The  country  suffered  during  his 
reign  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  conclu- 
ding a  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States.  During  his  reign  the  English  language 
was  introduced  in  place  of  Hawaiian  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. — Kamehameha  V.,  called  Lot  (1830- 
72),  was  the  last  of  his  dynasty.  He  was  re- 
actionary, and  in  1864  promulgated  a  constitu- 
tion of  his  own.    See  Hawauan  Islands. 

K AMEH AMEK A ,  Order  of.  An  Hawaiian 
order  with  three  classes,  in  honor  of  Kame- 
hameha I.,  founded  in  1864  bv  Kamehameha  V. 
Its  insignia  are  a  whit«  enameled  cross  with  gold 
rays  surmounted  by  a  crown.  The  device  is  E 
Hookanaka  (Be  a  man). 

KAMEKE,  ka'me-ke,  Arnold  Karl  Georo  von 
(1817-93).  A  Prussian  general.  He  was  bom  at 
Pasewalk,  entered  the  army  in  1834,  and  was 
Prussian  attache  at  Vienna  from  1856  to  1858.  He 
became  colonel  in  1861,  major-general  soon  aftet, 
and  was  chief  of  staff  to  the  Second  Army  Corps 
in  the  Austrian  campaign  of  1866.  During  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  he  fought  as  lieutenant- 
general  in  command  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry 
Division  at  Spichern  and  Gravelotte,  captured 
a  number  of  fortresses,  such  as  MontmPdy  and 
M<^ziftres,  and  had  charge  of  the  engineering  oper- 
ations around  Paris.  From  1873  to  1883  he  was 
Minister  of  War. 
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KAHEN,  ka'men.  A  town  of  Germany.  See 
Camen. 

KAKENETZ-FODOLSK,  ka-me-nySta'  p6- 
d61sk'.  Capital  of  the  Russian  Government  of 
Podolia,  situated  on  a  peninsula  formeid  by  the 
Smotritch,  an  affluent  of  the  Dniester,  235  miles 
northwest  of  Odessa  (Map:  Russia,  C  S).  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  elevation. 
The  town  is  poorly  built,  but  has  some  interesting 
churches.  The  fortifications  were  razed  in  1813. 
There  are  two  theatres,  a  theological  seminary, 
a  monastery,  and  two  convents.  The  commerce 
and  manufactures  are  insignificant.  The  town 
is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop.  Population, 
in  1897,  34,483,  of  whom  over  one-third  were 
Jews.  Kamenetz-Podolsk  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal fortresses  of  Poland.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  for  a  time  in  the  possession  of 
the  Turks.  In  1795,  after  the  third  partition  of 
Poland,  the  town  became  Russian. 

KAMEKZ,  ka'mfints.  A  town  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony,  Germany,  situated  on  the  Black 
Elster,  21  miles  northeast  of  Dresden  (Map: 
Germany,  E  3).  It  has  a  number  of  fine 
churches,  a  tofwn  hall,  and  a  hospital  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Lessing,  who  was  bom  here 
in  1729.  The  chief  products  of  Kamenz  are 
cloth,  pottery,  and  glassware.  Population,  in 
1890,  7700;  in  1900,  9726. 

KAMEBUN,  kH'me-rTSSn.  A  German  colony 
on  the  west  coast  of  Central  Africa,  bounded  by 
Lake  Chad  on  the  north,  French  Congo  on  the 
east,  French  Congo  and  the  Spanish  Rio  MuBi 
on  the  south,  and  the  Bight  of  Biafra  and 
Nigeria  on  the  west  (Map:  Congo  Free  State, 
B  1).  Area,  190,300  square  miles.  The  narrow 
coast  region,  about  200  miles  long,  is  flat,  partly 
swampy  in  the  southern  part.  In  the  north  it 
rises  about  13,000  feet  in  the  volcanic  mountain 
group  of  Kamerun.  Between  the  coast  region  and 
the  Hinterland  extends  an  elevated  region  from 
90  to  125  miles  in  width,  covered  with  impassable 
forests.  The  Hinterland,  or  interior,  which  has 
not  been  fully  explored,  is  a  vast  grass-covered 
plateau  ranging  in  altitude  from  2000  to  4000 
feet  and  assuming  a  more  mountainous  character 
in  the  north  toward  Adamawa  (q.v.),  where  it 
attains  an  altitude  of  some  9800  feet.  The  coim- 
try  is  watered  by  many  rivers  flowing  to  the 
coast,  and,  as  a  rule,  interrupted  by  numerous 
rapids.  The  chief  of  these  rivers  include  the 
Sanaga,  draining  the  central  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  entering  the  ocean  south  of  Dimla;  the 
Kamerun,  which  flows  through  the  mountainous 
region  of  the  same  name,  and  is  joined  at  its 
mouth  by  the  Mungo  and  a  number  of  other 
streams ;  the  Njong,  south  of  the  Sanaga ;  and  the 
Djah,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  colony.  The 
climate  is  unhealthful  on  the  coast.  It  is 
more  favorable  and  agreeable  in  the  interior  and 
in  the  mountain  regions.  The  average  annual 
temperature  on  the  coast  is  77°  F.,  being  mod- 
erated by  the  sea  breezes.  The  rainfall  is  ex- 
tremely heavy,  especially  in  the  cool  period  from 
June  to  September.  Storms  visit  the  land  at 
all  seasons.  The  warmest  months  are  March, 
April,  and  May. 

Thf  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  especially 
toward  Adamawa,  are  well  advanced  in  agri- 
culture. They  cultivate  larae  farms  of  com, 
tobacco,  manioc,  yams,  etc.    The  European  plan- 


tations are  confined  to  the  coast  region  and 
produce  chiefly  cacao,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  rice. 
Only  the  first  two  products  are  raised  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  export.  In  1900  there  were 
over  7600  acres  in  plantations,  of  which  about 
7500  acres  were  under  cacao.  The  development 
of  the  colony  has  so  far  been  very  slow,  altbough 
in  natural  resources  Kamerun  ranks  probably 
first  among  the  German  colonial  possessions.  Ono 
reason  for  this  slow  advancement  is  found  in  the 
lack  of  labor,  and  in  the  fact  that  German  au- 
thority is  hardly  recc^^ized  beyond  the  coast 
region.  The  natives,  who  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  furnish  the  necessary  labor, 
are  reluctant  to  work  on  German  plantations, 
on  account  of  the  cruelty  manifested  by  indi- 
vidual planters.  Another  and  more  important 
leason  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hinterland, 
the  most  intelligent  in  the  colony,  are  still  tribu- 
tary to  the  Emir  of  Yola,  and  their  trade  goe» 
mostly  to  British  Nigeria.  The  military  forces 
maintained  at  present  in  the  colony  are  not 
sufficient  to  establish  German  authority  in  the 
interior,  and  communication  between  the  coast 
region  and  the  interior  is  maintained  only 
through  the  natives.  In  spite  of  these  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  the  trade  of  the  colony  i» 
growing,  although,  as  in  most  German  colonies, 
the  imports  are  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
the  exports.  The  chief  exports  are  rubber,  palm 
oil  and  kernels,  ivory,  cocoa,  cola-nuts,  and  tobac- 
co. Tha  imports  consist  largely  of  textiles,  food 
products,  hardware,  beverages,  instruments,  ma- 
chinery, etc.  The  exports  rose  from  $882,017  in 
1896-97  to  $1,400,977  in  1900-01,  while  the  im- 
ports increased  during  the  same  period  from 
$1,403,190  to  $3,390,313,  The  plantation  prod- 
ucts, chiefly  cacao  and  tobacco,  constituted  only 
one-twelfth  of  the  total  exports  in  1900-01.  The 
chief  seaport  is  Duala,  formerly  known  as  Kame- 
run. The  shipping  amounted  in  1900  to  about 
124,000  tons,  over  one-half  in  German  vessels. 

The  colony  is  under  the  administration  of  a 
Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  assisted 
by  a  council  of  three  representative  merchants. 
There  are  four  districts — Duala,  Victoria,  Edea, 
and  Kribi.  The  seat  of  the  Government  was  re- 
moved, in  April,  1901,  from  Duala  to  Buea  in 
the  Kamerun  chain.  The  military  force  of  the 
colony  consists  of  900  colored  troops  and  lOO 
whites.  There  is  also  a  police  force  of  200  men. 
There  are  two  public  schools  with  German  teach- 
ers for  the  natives.  The  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Catholics  are  represented  by  missions.  The 
budget  for  1902-03  was  estimated  at  $1,043,630, 
including  an  Imperial  subvention  of  $576,772. 
The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs  du- 
ties. Besides  Duala  and  Buea.  the  chief  settle- 
ments in  the  codst  region  are  Victoria  and 
Rio  del  Rev.  Duala  is  connected  by  cable 
with  Bonny  in  Nigeria,  and  thus  with  Europe. 
The  population  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at 
3,500.000.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  region 
and  forest  regions  belong  to  the  Bantu  (q.v.) 
race,  and  consist  of  a  niimber  of  tribes,  among 
which  the  Duallas  are  prominent.  The  Duallas 
are  engaged  in  trade  and  agriculture  and  do  some 
wood-carving.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
are  Sudanese,  intermingled  with  Fulahs. 

In  July,  1884,  several  German  merchants  by 
treaty  with  the  native  chiefs  of  Duallaland  ob- 
tained possession  of  that  region,  which  they 
transferred   in   the   same   year   to   the   German 
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Government.  The  boundary  lines  were  fixed  by 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  in  1885,  1886,  and 
1893,  and  with  France  in  1885,  1894,  1901,  and 
1902.  Consult  Btilow,  Deutachlands  KoUmien 
und  Kolonialkriege  (Dresden,  1900)  ;  Meineke, 
Die  deutschcn  Kolonien  in  Wort  und  Bild  (Leip- 
zig, 1899)  ;  Allan,  The  Land  of  Duallaa;  Life  in 
the  Vameroona  (Newcastle,  1885) ;  various  arti- 
cles in  the  Olobus  (Brunswick,  1879  et  seq.) ; 
Kiechenow,  Die  deuttche  Kolonie  Kamerun  (2d 
ed.,  Berlin,  1885) ;  Buchner,  Kamerun  (Leipzig, 
1887);  Schwarz,  Kamerun  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1888)  ;  Uttbler,  Zur  Klimatologie  von  Kamerun 
(Munich,  1896). 

KAMEBTTN,  or  CAMEBOOK.  A  mountain 
group  of  Africa,  considered  to  be  the  highest 
elevation  on  the  western  coast  of  that  continent 
(Map:  Congo  Free  State,  B  2).  It  is  situated  in 
the  western  part  of  the  German  dependency  of 
Kamerun,  in  latitude  4°  to  4°  28'  N.,  and  longi- 
tude 9°  to  9°  30'  E.,  and  occupies  an  area  of 
about  700  square  miles.  The  mountains  are  of 
volcanic  formation,  and  reach,  in  their  highest 
peak,  Albertspitze  or  Fako,  an  altitude  of  13,246 
feet,  where  snow  appears.  The  extinct  volcanoes 
number  about  twenty-eight.  The  lowest  slopes  are 
inhabited,  and  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
palms  and  other  trees,  such  as  acacias,  figs, 
cardamoms,  cabbage-trees,  and  oaks;  but  above 
about  4500  feet  oltitude  the  forests  disappear, 
and  the  volcanic  debris  begins. 

KAHES,  Hekbt  Home,  Lord.    See  Home. 

KAMTCHI,  k&-me'ch«.    A  bird.    See  Scbeam- 

EB. 

KAUINISTIQXriA,  k&'ml-nls-tl-kS'ft.  A 
Canadian  river,  rising  southwest  of  Lake  Nipi- 
gon,  Ontario,  flowing  south  and  east  into  Thunder 
Bay,  Lake  Superior,  at  Fort  William  (Map:  On- 
tario, M  8).  On  its  course  occur  the  fine  Kaka- 
beka  Falls  (q.v.).  The  river  gives  its  name  to 
a  station  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  on  its 
banks,  1022  miles  west  of  Montreal.  The  Kamin- 
istiquia  and  its  tributaries  formed  canoe  routes 
from  the  northwest  by  which  Indians  brought 
their  furs  to  the  traders,  and  by  this  route  durwg 
the  Kiel  Rebellion  in  1870  Colonel  Wolseley 
transported  his  forces  to  Fort  Garry. 

KAlfLOOFS  (confluence).  An  incorporated 
city  of  British  Columbia,  Canada,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the 
Thompson  River,  251  miles  northeast  of  Van- 
couver, on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (Map: 
British  Columbia,  E  4).  It  dates  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company  trading 
station  in  1820;  it  was  incorporated  in  1892, 
and  is  the  distributing  centre  of  a  large  graz- 
ing, mining,  hunting,  and  sporting  district.  It 
has  lumber-mills,  carriage,  mineral  water,  and 
leather-making  factories,  municipal  water-works 
and  electric-lighting  plant.  It  is  the  Govern- 
ment seat  of  the  great  Yale  District,  has  court- 
house and  jail,  and  the  land  and  registry  offices 
of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  governments. 
Its  equable  and  mild  climate  has  made  it  a 
favorite  health  resort.  Points  of  interest  in  its 
vicinity  are  Kamloops  Lake  and  an  Indian  vil- 
lage at  the  base  of  P.-iul's  Peak  (3570  feet). 
Population,  in  1901,  1600. 

KAMLOOPS  TBOXJT.  A  variety  of  the  steel- 
head  {Salmo  Oairdneri,  var.  Kamloops)  found  in 
Thompson  River,  Okanagan  and  Kootenay  lakes. 


and  other  waters  of  southern-central  British 
Columbia.    See  Steeluead. 

KAMPEK,  kilm'pen.  One  of  the  prettiest 
towns  of  the  Netherlands,  situated  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Overyssel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yssel, 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Netherlands  Central 
Railroad  (Map:  Netherlands,  D  2).  The  old 
fortifications  nave  been  converted  into  pleas- 
ant walks,  only  the  ancient  gateways  being 
retained,  one  of  them  dating  from  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  finest  buildings  are  the 
Gothic  Church  of  Saint  Nicholas;  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Saint  Mary,  built  in  the  fourteenth 
century;  and  the  town  hall,  restored  in  1643, 
Among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  town 
are  a  theological  seminary,  controlled  by  a 
branch  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  a 
military  school.  The  chief  industrial  establish- 
ments are  machine-shops  and  cigar- factories. 
Steamers  run  daily  to  Amsterdam  and  Zwolle. 
A  curious  possession  of  the  town  is  the  Kampen 
Island,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  of  a  very 
patriarchal  description,  and  are  not  required  to 
pay  taxes  to  the  municipality.  Kampen  was 
formerly  one  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  with  a 
flourishing  commerce,  which  declined,  sand  hav- 
ing filled  up  the  mouth  of  the  Yssel.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  river 
has  been  kept  open  by  means  of  jetties,  and 
the  trade  of  the  town  is  again  prospering.  Popu- 
lation, in  1892,  18,908;  in  1900,  19,664. 

KAMPEN,  NiKOLAAS  GonFBiED  VAN  (1776- 
1839).  A  Dutch  scholar  and  historian.  He  was 
bom  in  Haarlem,  made  an  extensive  study  of 
languages  and  literature,  and  was  for  a  time 
connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Leidsche 
Courant.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  German  language  in  the  University  of  Ley- 
den,  and  in  1829  professor  of  the  Dutch  language 
and  literature  in  the  Amsterdam  Atheneeum.  He 
published:  Oeschiedenia  van  de  Franache  heer- 
shappij  in  Kuropa  (1815-23);  Beknopte  ge- 
achiedenia  der  letteren  en  icetenachappen  in  de 
Jfederlanden  enz  (1821-26)  ;  Oeschiedenia  der 
Nederlandera  buiten  Europa  ( 1831-33) ,  and  other 
works.    Consult  the  biography  by  MQller  ( 1840). 

KAMPr  TIM  BOM,  kamf  vm  rOm,  Em  (Ger., 
A  Struggle  for  Rome).  The  best-known  novel  by 
Felix  Dahn  (1876). 

KAMFHAUSEK,  k&mp^ou'sen,  Adolf  ( 1820 
— ).  A  German  Protestant  theologian,  born  at 
Solingen,  and  educated  at  Bonn.  In  1855,  as 
private  secretary  to  Bunsen,  he  assisted  him  in 
his  great  Bihebeerk,  and  in  1863  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Bonn.  He  was  especially 
|>rominent  in  the  revision  of  Luther's  version  of 
the  Bible,  and  wrote:  Daa  Lied  ilosea  (1862)  ; 
Die  flagiogra^hcn  dea  Alten  Bundea  Uberseizt 
(1868);  Das  Buck  Daniel  und  die  neuere  0.7- 
achichtsforschung  (1893)  ;  Die  berichtigte  Luther- 
bibel  (1894)  ;  VerhSltnis  des  M enschenopfera  zur 
inrnelitiachen  Religion  (1896)  ;  and  The  Book  of 
Daniel,  a  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  text   (1896). 

KAMPTTJ'LICON  (from  Gk.  xanwrit.  kamp- 
toa,  flexible  +  o5Xot,  oulos,  thick).  A  kind  of 
floor-cloth,  made  of  india-rubber  and  cork.  Pow- 
dered cork  is  heated  and  kneaded  up  with  the 
caoutchouc  and  then  made  into  sheets  by  passing 
through  cylinder  rollers  heated  with  steam. 
These  sheets,  when  cold,  are  then  ready  for  use. 
The  distinction  between  linoleum  and  kamptuli- 
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con  seems  to  be  that  the  former  is  made  with  a 
mixture  of  linseed  oil  instead  of  the  rubber. 
Kamptulicon  was  introduced  earlier  than  lino- 
leum, and  since  the  introduction  of  the  latter  its 
manufacture  has  almost  entirely  ceased. 

KAHPTZ,  kUmts,  Kabl  Albbeciit  Chbis- 
TOPH  Heinbich  von  (1769-1849).  A  German 
statesman,  born  at  Schwerin,  Mecklenburg.  He 
began  his  public  life  in  the  service  of  his  native 
State,  but  in  1804  accepted  an  office  at  the  Court 
of  Wetzlar,  and  thenceforth  continued  in  the 
service  of  Prussia.  He  became  widely  known 
through  the  burning  of  his  Code  of  Police  Law 
by  the  students  at  the  Wartburg  Festival  in  1817, 
and  in  1820  he  made  himself  universally  disliked 
by  the  German  Liberals  because  of  his  zeal  in 
carrying  out  the  reactionary  policy  of  Prussia 
which  followed  the  murder  of  Kotzebue.  From 
1832  to  1838  he  was  Minister  of  Justice.  His 
writings  include,  in  addition  to  the  before-men- 
tioned: Kodex  der  Gendarmerie  (1815)  ;  a  num- 
ber of  works  on  Mecklenburg  and  Prussian  law, 
including  Cicilrecht  der  Eerzog6iimer  Meckleti- 
iurg  (1805);  Aktenmaasige  Darstellung  der 
preuasischen  Oeseisrevision  (1842)  ;  and  Zuaam- 
menstcllung  der  drei  EntuMirfe  des  preuasischen 
Strafgeaetzhnchs  (1846). 

KAMTCHATKA,  kftm-chfifkii.  A  peninsula 
at  tlie  eastern  end  of  Siberia,  extending  in  a 
«jutherly  direction  between  Bering  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  from  latitude  51°  to  about 
<iO''  N.  It  is  about  700  miles  long,  and  varies 
in  width  from  70  to  250  miles.  Area,  104,000 
square  miles.  The  northern  part  is  a  flat  tundra. 
The  remainder  of  the  peninsula  is  chiefly  moun- 
tainous. The  central  ridge  does  hot  extend 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula,  as  is 
^nerally  believed,  but  only  to  about  latitude  57' 
N.  East  of  the  central  ridge  is  the  volcanic 
chain.  The  highest  point  of  the  peninsula  is  the 
extinct  volcano  Itchinskaya  (16,920  feet).  There 
are  known  to  exist  twelve  active  volcanoes  in 
Kamtchatka,  all  east  of  the  central  ridge  and 
twenty-six  extinct  volcanoes,  also  mostly  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  highest  of 
the  active  volcanoes  are  the  Klutchevskava  (over 
16,000  foet)  and  the  Great  Shivelvutch  (over 
10,000  feet).  In  1899  g'laciers  were  found 
on  some  of  the  mountains.  The  southern 
part  of  the  central  ridge  is  composed  chiefly  of 
granites,  syenites,  porphyries,  and  crystalline 
slates,  while  in  the  north  Tertiary  sandstone  and 
volcanic  rocks  are  most  prominent.  The  volcanic 
origin  of  the  peninsula  is  also  manifested  by  the 
immerous  hot  springs.  The  rivers  of  Kamtchatka 
mostly  take  their  rise  in  the  central  chain, 
jind  flow  either  into  Bering  Sea  or  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  An  exception  is  presented  by  the  river 
Kamtchatka  (325  miles  long),  which  flows  north- 
cast  through  a  valley  between  the  central  range 
and  the  volcanic  chain,  and  then  turns  eastward, 
emptying  into  Bering  Sea.  While  the  annual  aver- 
age temperature  is  very  low,  the  winters  are  not 
very  severe.  The  climate  of  the  western  part  of 
the  peninsula  is  perceptibly  colder  than  that  of 
the  eastern  part,  the  difference  being  due  to  the 
floating  ice  and  cold  currents  of  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  Tlie  annual  average  temperature  at 
Petropavlovsk  (on  the  eastern  coast  in  about 
latitude  53°  N.)  is  about  36°.  ranging  from 
about  59°  in  August  to  14°  in  February.  In  the 
valleys  of  the  interior  the  temperature  is  some- 


what higher.     The  precipitation  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  winter  lasts  for  about  nine  months. 
Kamtchatka,  notwithstanding,  has  a  rich  flora. 
With  the  exception  of  the  tundras  in  the  north, 
the   surface   is   covered   with  extensive    forests, 
both  coniferous  and  deciduous.     The  grasses  arc 
characterized  by  unusual  height.    The  fauna  dif- 
fers somewhat  from  that  of  the  mainland.    The 
chief  wild  animals  include  the  bear,  the  fox,  the 
sable,   the   ermine,   etc.     Along   the   coasts   are 
found  the  fur-seal,  the  walrus,  and  many  varieties 
of   flsh.     Of  minerals,   Kamtchatka   has   native 
copper,  iron,  and  sulphur — none  of  them  worked. 
The  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are 
fishing  and  hunting,  all  attempts  at  agriculture 
having  practically  failed  on  account  of  the  un- 
favorable climatic  conditions.    Fish  is  the  staple 
of  the  peninsula.    The  commerce  is  controlled  by 
a  trading  company,  and  most  of  the  imports  come 
from  the  United  States.     Barter  trade    prevails 
almost  exclusively  outside  of  Petropavlovsk,  the 
capital.     The  population,  7199  in  1888,  is  com- 
posed of  Kamtchadales,  Korvaks,  Tcliuktehis,  and 
Russians.     The  KamtchadaJes  are  found  in  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula.   They 
are  not  over  4000  in  number,  and  speak  a  lan- 
guage regarded  by  some  authorities  as  standing 
almost  by  itself.     Physically  they  belong  to  the 
Siberian  section  of  the  Mongolian  race,  and  ate 
small-statured,   but  strongly   built.     The  Kam- 
tchadales are  fishermen  and  hunters.    Of  the  ap- 
pearance, manners,  and  morals  of  the  Kamtcha- 
dales,  the  earlier  writers  have  transmitted   no 
very  pleasing  record;  but  Erraan   (1833,   1871) 
and  Kennan   (1870,  1879)   praise  their  hospital- 
ity, honesty,  and  good  behavior.     Their  musical 
and  dramatic  talent  was  noted  by  Steller  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Their  na- 
tive religion  was  a  well-marked  Shamanism.  The 
Kamtchadales  are  becoming  more  and  more  Rus- 
sianized, and   the   religion   of  most  of  them   is 
now  nominally  Greek  Catholicism.     Like  many 
other  Siberian  peoples,  they  are  by  no  means  as 
near  disappearance   as   is   commonly   supposed. 
The  Koryaks  and  the  Tchuktchis  are  found  chief- 
ly north   of  57°,   and   still   profess   Shamanism 
to  some  extent.    The  Russians  are  found  in  Pe- 
tropavlovsk, which  has  the  best  roadstead  of  the 
peninsula,    Verkhne  -  Kamtchatsk    and    Nizhne- 
Kamtchatsk,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kamtchatka 
River,  and  a  few  other  settlements.     The  Rus- 
sians first  came  into  Kamtchatka  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  founded  a  number 
of  settlements  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
century.     In    1803   the   peninsula   was   made   a 
separate  administrative  division,  and  in  1855  it 
was  incorporated  with  the  territory  of  Primossk, 
of  which  it  still  forms  a  district.     Consult:  De 
Benyovsky,  Memoirs  and  Travels,  translated  by 
Nicholson  (Xew  York,  1893)  ;  Petermann'a  Uit- 
teilungen     (Gotha.     1891);     Hamilton,     "Kam- 
chatka," in  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  with 
bibliography,  vol.  xv.    (Edinburgh,   1899);  Ken- 
nan.   Tent  'Life  in  Siberia    (New  York,    1870); 
Bush.  Reindeer,  Dogs,  and  Snowshoes  (ib.,  1871)  ; 
Nordenskiold,    Voyage  of   the   Vega,   translated 
(London.  1881-85). 

KA^LDA,  kfl-na'di  (Skt.,  atom-eater,  from 
kana,  atom  +  ad,  to  eat) .  A  celebrated  thinker 
of  ancient  India,  founder  of  the  atomic  school,  or 
Vaiseshika  system  of  Hindu  philosophy.  His 
name  seems  originally  to  have  been  bestowed 
upon  him  as  a  nickname,  but,  if  so,  it  has  sup- 
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planted  bis  real  name.  Beside  this  he  was  also 
dubbed  'Atoro-Devourer,'  Kana-bhaksha,  Kapa- 
bhuj.  According  to  some  he  was  identical  with 
the  sage  KaSyapa,  as  holding'  the  individuality  of 
single  spirits  as  distinct  from  the  Supreme  Spirit. 
See  Vai^esjiika. 

KAlfAOAWA,  ka'n&-gll'w&  (Japanese,  Gold- 
en Stream).  A  prefectural  town  of  Japan,  on 
the  Bay  of  Tokio,  near  Yokohama.  It  is  on  the 
Tokaido,  or  East  Sea  Road,  which  connects  Tokio 
with  Kioto,  and  also  on  the  railway.  Popu- 
lation, 11,345.  Its  only  importance  is  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  official  site  of  the  treaty  port; 
but  being  on  the  great  highway  along  which  the 
great  daimios  and  their  numerous  armed  retain- 
ers were  daily  passing  (foreigners  were  unneces- 
sarily exposed  to  their  hostility  and  constant 
attacks),  the  Japanese  Government  was  much 
pleased  when  the  foreign  community  moved 
'across  the  Strand'  to  Yokohama. 

KANAKA,  k&nil'ka  (Hawaiian,  man).  A 
term  used  at  first  by  the  white  sailors  and  traders 
to  designate  the  natives  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  later  on  all  Polynesian  slaves,  contract  la- 
borers, etc.  Some  ethnologists  (e.g.  Peschel  in 
1874)  employed  the  term  to  denote  the  Hawaii- 
ans,  others  (e.g.  Quatrefages  and  Topinard  in 
1870-78)  spoke  of  the  'Kanaka  or  Polynesian 
race,'  using  it  in  the  widest  sense.  It  is  now 
in  use  in  the  sense  of  'coolie/  'contract  laborer,' 
etc. 

KANANtlB,  ka'nA-nl^r',  or  CAXTANOBE. 
A  municipal  seaport  and  military  station  of 
the  Malabar  District,  Madras,  British  India,  50 
miles  north  of  Calicut  (Map:  India,  C  6).  The 
town  stands  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  which,  opening 
from  the  south,  forms  its  harbor,  while  the  fort 
and  cantonments  occupy  the  bluff  headland,  which 
shelters  the  inlet  on  the  side  of  the  Arabian  Sea. 
The  anchorage  is  two  miles  from  the  shore.  Be- 
sides pepper,  grain,  and  timber,  the  neighbor- 
hood produces  immense  quantities  of  cocoanuts, 
which  are  largely  exported  northward.  Kananur 
has  been  a  British  possession  since  1791,  when  it 
was  taken  from  Tippu  Sultan.  Population,  in 
1891,  27,418;  in  1901,  27,811. 

KANABESE,  k&n'li-Tiz'.  The  southwestern 
section  of  the  Dravidian  peoples  of  Southern 
Hindustan.  They  number  some  ten  millions  and 
inhabit  the  tableland  of  Mysore,  a  part  of  South- 
em  Bombay,  and  the  Kanara  country  on  the 
southeast  coast  north  of  the  Malayalim.  They  are 
one  of  the  civilized  Dravidian  peoples,  possessing 
an  alphabet  derived  from  the  ancient  Hindu  and 
a  written  literature,  some  of  whose  chief  works 
go  back  to  the  twelfth  century.  Their  language, 
like  the  Tamil  and  Telugu,  is  a  member  of  the 
Dravidian  group  of  tongues,  and  it  serves  as  the 
vernacular  of  some  nine  millions  of  persons.  ( See 
Dba VIDIANS.)  There  are  several  Kanarese  poet- 
ical anthologies;  one  was  published  by  Kittel 
(Mangalore,  1874).  A  sketch  of  the  Kanareso 
literature  will  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  the 
grammar  of  the  language  issued  by  Rice,  y'dga 
Varmtr.i's  KamAtaka  BhAsha-BhMana  (Banga- 
lore, 1884).  For  a  lexicon,  consult:  Kittel.  Kan- 
nara-Enplish  Dictionary  (Mangalore.  1894)  ; 
and  Bucher,  KSnnara-Engliah  School  Dictionary 
(Mangalore,   1899). 

KANABIS,   kA-na'rls.   Konstantine    (1790- 
1877).    A  native  of  the  island  of  Ipsara,  in  the 
Greek  Archipelago,  distinguished  for  his  exploits 
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in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  In  JuaCk 
1822,  he  blew  up  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship 
m  the  Strait  of  Chios  to  avenge  the  crueltie* 
which  the  Turks  had  perpetrated  on  the  Greeks 
of  that  island.  In  November  of  the  same  year 
he  burned  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship  in  the 
harbor  of  Tenedos.-  His  native  island  of  IpaarA 
having  been  ravaged,  he  took  revenge  August, 
1824,  by  burning  a  large  Turkish  frigate  and 
some  transport  ships  which  were  carrying  troopa 
to  Samos,  and  thereby  saved  Samos  from  the 
calamity  which  Chios  and  Ipsara  had  under- 
gone. In  1825  he  formed  the  bold  design  of 
burning  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of 
Alexandria,  where  it  lay  ready  to  carry  troops  to 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  only  an  unfavorable  wind 
prevented  his  success.  In  1827  he  represented 
his  island  in  the  National  Legislature,  and  later 
was  appointed  to  important  commands  by  Ca;>o 
D'lstna.  In  1848  he  was  Minister  of  Marine 
and  president  of  the  Cabinet,  took  part  in  the 
Revolution  of  1862,  and  held  office  repeatedly 
under  the  new  King,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
his  last  official  position  being  that  of  president  of 
the  Cabinet  and  Minister  of  Marine  from  June, 
1877,  till  his  death,  on  September  14th. 

KAKAXTJ,  k&nouj',  or  KtTNKOJ.  An  an- 
cient city  of  British  India,  capital  of  the  per- 
gunnah  of  the  same  name,  in  the  District  of  Far- 
lukhabad,  65  miles  north -northwest  of  Lucknow, 
on  the  Kali  Nadi,  about  5  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Ganges.  At  present  the  place  is 
little  more  than  an  expanse  of  ruins  covering 
a.  semicircle  at  least  four  miles  in  diameter.  The 
few  poor  people  now  in  the  city  live  in  mud 
huts  built  up  against  the  old  walls.  The  present 
town  is  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad, 
with  a  ruined  fort  of  no  great  antiquity.  Tlia 
most  remarkable  buildings  are  two  handsome 
Alohammedan  mausoleums,  erected  in  honor  of 
Bala  Pir  and  his  son,  about  1650.  Kanauj'  was 
formerly  one  of  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  oldest, 
of  Indian  cities,  and  Lower  Bengal  is  said  to  have 
been  Hinduized  as  early  as  the  ninth  century 
B.C.  by  Ave  Brahmans  from  this  place,  to  whom 
all  the  Brahmans  in  the  Lower  Provinces  now 
claim  to  trace  their  descent.  Until  about  tho 
twelfth  century  a.d.  it  continued  to  be  the  chief 
city  of  India,  despite  its  capture  both  by  Mah- 
mud  of  Ghazni  and  Muhammad  of  Ghuri.  In 
1193  it  was  attacked  by  Muizz-ud-Din  Muham- 
mad ibn  Sam,  Sultan  of  Delhi,  and  of  the  House 
of  Ghuri,  who  defeated  the  King  of  Kanauj  and 
overthrew  his  monarchy.  After  this  the  his- 
tory of  the  place  consists  only  of  a  succession 
of  disasters. 

KANAWHA,  ka-nft'wA,  Great.  A  river  of 
the  United  States.    See  Great  K.\nawha. 

KANAZAWA,  kA'nA-zU'wA.  The  capital  of 
the  Province  of  Kaga   (q.v.),  Japan. 

KAN'CHIL  (East  Indian  name).  The  small- 
est of  the  deerlets  or  chcvrotains  (q.v.)  of  the 
family  Tragulidie,  which  inhabits  the  Malayan 
Islands,  and  especially  Java,  whence  its  name 
{Tragulua  Javanicus).  It  is  less  than  a  foot 
high,  and  is  gray,  becoming  reddish  on  the  sides ; 
the  under  parts  white,  with  a  dark  stripe  running 
up  the  breast.  It  lives  in  the  thickets  of  tho 
jungle,  or  rocky  places.  During  the  day  it  is  in 
hiding,  and  displays  such  astuteness  generally 
that  the  Malays  have  a  saying,  'cunning  as  a 
kanchil.' 
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I  I^AIT'DAHAB'.  or  CANDAHAS.  The  cap- 
h|il  of  the  province  of  the  game  name  in  Afghan- 
istan, situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
Country,  about  300  miles  southwest  of  Kabul 
(Map:  Afghanistan,  K  5).  It  lies  at  an  altitude 
Of  nearly  3500  feet,  and  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Shikarpur,  British  India.  In  its  appearance, 
Kandahar  is  well  built,  with  straight  and  wide 
streets  and  fine  buildings.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  strong  wall  with  bastions  and  a  citadel,  and 
has  a  good  water-supply.  The  chief  products  are 
silk  and  felt.  In  the  vicinity  are  situated  nu- 
merous gardens  yielding  large  quantities  of  fruit. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  with  British  India.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  25,000  to  50,000.  Kandahar  is  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
For  thirteen  centuries  little  is  known  of  the 
place.  Down  to  1747,  when  the  native  rule  was 
permanently  established,  Kandahar,  with  brief 
and  precarious  intervals  of  independence,  was 
held  in  turn  by  Tartary,  India,  and  Persia.  Kan- 
dahar was  occupied  bv  the  British  in  1839,  and 
after  the  fatal  retreat  of  the  army  from  Kabul 
in  1842  it  was  successfully  defended  l^  General 
Nott.  It  was  again  entered  by  the  British  in 
1879.  In  the  following  year  it  was  besieged  by 
Ayub  Khan.  General  Roberts  performed  a  mem- 
orable march  from  Kabul  and  relieved  the  town, 
which  he  entered  on  August  31,  1880.  On  the 
following  day  he  dispersed  the  army  of  Ayub 
Khan. 

KANSAVtr,  kan'dft-v?55'.  One  of  the  Fiji  Isl- 
ands  (q.v.). 

KANDY,  kSn'de.  A  fortified  town  in  the 
centre  of  Ceylon  and  former  capital  of  the  island, 
situated  82  miles  by  rail  from  Colombo  (Map: 
India,  D  7).  It  lies  on  the  top  of  a  hill  and 
contains  many  ancient  monuments.  The  most 
prominent  of  them  is  the  palace  of  the  former 
King  of  Kandy,  a  building  of  large  dimensions 
and  a  fine  sample  of  native  architecture,  now 
partially  occupied  by  the  Government.  Tliere  are 
also  a  number  of  ancient  temples,  among  which 
the  finest  is  the  Daladd  MdlagAwa,  or  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Tooth,  named  so  on  account  of  the 
supposed  tooth  of  Buddha  which  it  contains. 
Aside  from  its  architecture,  this  temple  deserves 
attention  for  its  ancient  manuscripts,  written 
chiefly  in  Pali  and  Sanskrit.  In  the  vicinity 
are  situated  the  famous  botanical  gardens  of 
Peradenia.  Population,  in  1890.  20,558;  in  1900, 
26,522.  Consult  Cave,  The  Ruined  Cities  of 
Ceylon   (Ix)ndon,  1900). 

KANE.  A  borough  in  McKean  County,  Pa., 
95  miles  east  by  south  of  Erie,  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Pittsburg  and  Western,  and  other 
railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  C  2).  It  is  a 
resort,  attractive  for  its  elevated  site  (over 
2000  feet),  healthful  climate,  and  good  hunting 
and  fishing.  Kane  has  glass-works,  lumber-mills, 
and  manufactures  of  brush-handles,  woodenware. 
etc.,  and  is  situated  in  a  region  rich  in  oil  and 
natural  gas.  Population,  in  1890,  2944;  in  1900, 
5296. 

KAKE,  Eltsha  Kent  (1820-57).  An  Ameri- 
can Arctic  explorer.  He  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, received  an  academic  training  in  that  city, 
and  entered  the  University  of  Virginia  with  the 
intention  of  fitting  himself  to  be  a  civil  engi- 
neer. Ill  health,  however,  caused  him  to  change 
his  plans,  and  he  pursued  a  course  in  medicine 


at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  ii» 
1842.  In  July,  1843,  he  was  appointed  an  as- 
sistant surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
sailed  for  China  on  the  Brandytoine  with  Caleb 
Gushing,  United  States  Minister  to  that  coun- 
ti^.  At  Peking  he  acted  as  legation  surgeon  until 
late  in  1844,  when,  after  an  expedition  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  he  practiced  privately  in 
China  until  1840.  He  served  for  some  time  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  1846-47,  and  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
Mexican  War,  in  which  be  distinguished  himself 
by  his  personal  bravery.  Special  service  on  the 
Mediterranean  station,  and  with  the  Coast  Survey 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  occupied  his  time  until 
1850.  In  May  of  that  year  he  sailed  for  the 
Arctic  Ocean  with  the  first  expedition  sent  out 
by  Henry  Grinnell  (q.v.),  of  New  York,  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.  E.  J.  De  Haven,  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  (q.v.).  The  two  ships,  the 
Advance  and  the  Rescue,  were  held  fast  in  the 
ice  for  months  off  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and 
the  expedition  accomplished  little  besides  the 
discovery  of  a  new  island  at  the  head  of  Welling- 
ton Channel,  which  they  named  Grinnell  Land. 
The  ships  finally  drifted  southeast  into  Baffin 
Bay,  extricated  themselves  from  the  ice,  and  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  September,  1851.  Kane, 
who  had  become  impressed  with  the  idea, 
that  great  results  might  be  accomplished  by  a 
Polar  expedition  scientifically  planned,  imme- 
diately began  to  interest  others  in  his  scheme. 
Henry  Grinnell  and  George  Peabody  came  to  his 
aid,  and  on  May  30,  1853,  he  sailed  northward 
in  command  of  the  Advance,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Isaac  I.  Haves  as  surgeon.  He  proceeded  directly 
up  Smith  Sound  to  latitude  78°  43'  N.  Here 
further  advance  was  impeded  by  the  ice,  and 
he  wintered  in  Van  Rensselaer  Harbor,  from 
which  point  he  and  Dr.  Hayes  conducted  expe- 
ditions on  sledges  in  various  directions,  as  a 
result  of  which  much  valuable  geological  and 
geographical  knowledge  was  obtained.  One  of 
these  sledge  journeys  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  famous  Humboldt  glacier  (79°  12'  N.).  In 
June,  1854,  another  party  reached  Cape  Constitu- 
tion, in  latitude  80°  35'  N.,  from  which  open 
sea  was  seen  to  the  northward.  In  May,  1855, 
the  Advance  was  finally  abandoned,  and  the 
party  after  a  sledge  journey  of  1200  miles  reached 
Upernavik,  whence  they  returned  to  the  United 
States.  The  expedition  resulted  in  adding  more 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions  than  any 
single  expedition  previously  undertaken,  and  Dr. 
Kane  received  medals  from  Congress,  and  also 
the  Founder's  Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Societ*  do 
(jOographie.  He  published  accounts  of  both  ex- 
peditions in  which  he  took  part:  The  United 
States  Grinnell  Expedition  (18.54);  and  Thi 
Second  Grinnell  Expedition  (1856).  Consult 
also:  Elder,  Bioqraphy  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane 
(1857);  and  Greelj',  American  Expl43rers  and 
Trnvclcrs   (1894).     " 

KANE,  John  Kintzino  (17951858).  An 
American  jurist  and  politician,  bom  in  Albany. 
Up  graduated  at  Yale  in  1814;  studied  law;  and, 
after  1817,  practiced  in  Philadelphia.  In  politics 
he  was  at  first  a  Federalist,  but  soon  became  a 
Democrat,  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Jackson, 
and  vigorously  attacked  the  United  States  Bank. 
He  served  on  the  commission  of  1832  to  settle 
French  indemnities.     In  1846  he  was  appointed 
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District  Judge  of  Pennsylvania.  Kane  was  a 
brilliant  judge  and  won  much  praise  for  his 
decisions  on  admiralty  and  patent  cases,  but  his 
commitment  of  Passmore  Williamson  for  con- 
tempt under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  made  him 
very  unpopular.  He  was  prominent  in  the  strug- 
gle between  the  Old  and  New  School  Presbyte- 
rians, and  from  1856  until  bis  death  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He 
was  the  father  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  the  Arctic 
explorer. 

KAKE,  Sir  Robert  John  (1809-90).  An 
Irish  chemist,  bom  in  Dublin.  He  studied  at 
Dublin  and  Paris,  and  was  professor  of  chemistry 
to  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Dubhn,  from  1831  to  1845. 
He  was  also  professor  of  natural  philosophy  to 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  from  1834  to  1847.  In 
1841  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  for  his  researches  on  the  color- 
ing substances  contained  in  the  lichens  from 
which  archil  and  litmus  (qq.v.)  are  made.  In 
1843  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  for  his  researches  on  the  com- 
pounds of  ammonia.  The  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry was  established  at  his  instance  in  1846; 
in  the  same  year  he  received,  from  the  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  the  honor  of  knighthood.  From  1849  to 
1873  he  held  the  post  of  president  of  Queen's 
College,  Cork;  in  1877  he  became  president  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Ireland.  Kane 
published  many  valuable  papers  in  both  English 
and  foreign  scientific  journals;  founded  the  Dub- 
lin Journal  of  Medical  Science  (1832);  edited 
the  Philosophical  Magazine,  etc.  Among  his 
book-form  publications  may  be  mentioned:  his 
Elemenit  of  Chemistry  (1841-43),  in  three  parts, 
republished  in  the  United  States  by  John  W. 
Draper  in  1843;  further,  his  Industrial  Resources 
of  Ireland  (1844),  etc. 

XAIfElf,  kil'nem  or  kft-nSm'.  A  former  vas- 
sal State  of  Wadai,  Sudan,  occupying  the  ter- 
ritory along  the  northern  and  eastern  shores 
of  Lake  Chad  (Map:  Africa,  F  3).  Its  bound- 
aries are  not  well  defined,  and  its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  from  27,000  to  30.000  square  miles.  Its 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Kanembus,  number  about 
100,000.  The  chief  settlements  are  Mao  east  of 
the  lake,  and  Mgigmi  at  its  northwestern  end. 
The  former  town  is  the  place  where  the  explorer 
Beurmann  was  murdered  in  1803.'  The  State  of 
KSnem  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century,  became 
Mohammedan  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  century  extended 
its  dominion  from  the  Niger  to  the  Nile,  reach- 
ing south  beyond  Lake  Chad.  It  soon  declined, 
and  later  became  a  dependency  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Bomu  (q.v.).  Since  1899  Kanem  has  been  in 
the  French  sphere  of  influence,  and  is  now  incor- 
porated with  the  Territoire  militaire  des  pays  et 
protectorats  du  Tchad,  founded  in  1900. 

KAN'OASOO'.  Any  one  of  several  large  mar- 
jupials.  The  name  was  given  by  Captain  Cook, 
the  navigator,  to  a  big  animal  with  a  small 
head  and  fore  limbs,  but  very  large  tail  and  hind 
limbs,  secured  by  him  at  Endeavor  River,  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Australia,  in  July,  1770.  Al- 
though he  distinctly  says  that  'kanguroo,'  as  he 
spelled  it,  was  the  native  name,  the  word  is  ap- 
parently unknown  to  any  -of  the  now  living 
aboriginal  tribes.  It  has,  however,  passed  into 
all  European  languages  with  very  little  change. 
When  Captain  Cook's  specimens  reached  Europe, 


they  were  first  described  as  monster  jerboas,  but 
Schreber  recognized  the  relationship  to  the  opos- 
sums, and  called  the  creature  Didelphys  gigan- 
teus.  Very  soon  afterwards  ( 1791 )  Shaw  created 
a  new  genus  for  the  species,  and  named  it  Macro- 
pus,  in  allusion  to  the  very  large  feet,  contrasted 
with  the  small  fore  limbs  (hands),  and  thus  has 
arisen  the  name  Macropus  giganieus,  which  des- 
ignates the  common  gray  kangaroo  of  Australia. 
With  the  <iettlement  of  that  continent,  and  the 
increased  knowledge  of  its  fauna,  the  name  kan- 
garoo was  extended  to  all  similar  animals 
until  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  popular  desig- 
nation for  more  than  forty  species  of  mammals, 
occurring  not  only  in  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
but  in  New  Guinea  and  a  number  of  the  smaller 
near-by  islands.  These  forty  species  resemble  one 
another  so  closely  in  most  important  characters 
that  they  are  considered  as  a  subfamily,  the 
Macropodinee,  of  the  family  Macropodidie,  the 
largest  of  the  six  families  of  marsupials. 

Stbuctube.  The  distinguishing  anatomical  fea- 
tures of  the  kangaroos  are  as  follows:     The  den- 
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teeth  being  generally  absent;  the  foremost  upper 
incisors   are   the   largest;    there  are  well-devel- 
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oped  eyelashes;  the  stomach  is  large  and  saC' 
culated,  like  the  large  intestine,  and  there  is- 
a  large  ceecum;  the  first  toe  is  wanting,  while 
the  second  and  third  are  very  small  and  included 
in  the  skin  of  the  fourth,  which  is  very  large  and 
powerful,  much  larger  than  the  fifth;  fore  feet 
with  five  digits;  tail  long,  stout,  and  hairy;  head 
small  with  elongated  muzzle;  ears  long  and 
cvate;  pouch  well  developed,  concealing  the  four 
teats. 

Food  and  Habits.  Kangaroos  are  entirely 
herbivorous  and  seem  to  replace,  in  the  Austra- 
lian region,  the  deer  and  antelopes,  which  are 
entirely  wanting  there.  They  are  naturally  timid 
and  inofl'ensive,  and  rely  on  the  keenness  of  their 
senses  and  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  for  escape 
from  their  enemies.  They  often  sit  erect,  sup- 
porting the  body  on  the  tripod  formed  by  the 
tail  and  two  hind  limbs.  In  this  position  they 
are  alert  to  see,  hear,  or  smell,  and  when  alarmed 
move  off  quickly  by  successive  leaps,  the  force  of 
which  is  derived  from  the  powerful  hind  legs. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  the  distance  of  each 
leap  rather  exceeds  the  total  length  of  the  animal, 
but  when  going  at  full  speed,  each  leap  may  be 
three  or  four  times  the  entire  length ;  moreover, 
the  leaps  may  exceed  in  height  that  of  the  ani- 
mal when  sitting  erect.  Iklost  kangaroos  live  in 
open  glades  and  upon  plains,  but  some  of  the 
smaller  species  are  forest-lovers,  and  others  fre- 
quent rocky  places.  When  hard  pressed  by  dogs, 
the  larger  species  defend  themselves  by  kicking 
or  striking  with  the  hind  foot.  The  powerful 
claw  of  the  fourth  toe  will  cut  a  dog  like  a 
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knife,  and  one  blow,  fairly  delivered,  will  kill 
the  average  hound.  Kangaroos  have  been,  and 
are  still,  so  constantly  hunted,  that  in  many  dis- 
tricts they  are  now  exterminated.  In  other  dis- 
tricts they  seem  to  be  on  the  increase.  They  are 
hunted  not  only  for  the  flesh,  which  is  excellent 
eating,  and  the  hides,  which  make  valuable 
leather,  but  also  on  account  of  the  damage  whicli 
they  do  by  their  peculiar  method  of  grazing.  The 
big  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  clip  the  grass 
or  leaves  like  a  pair  of  shears.  Thus  kangaroos 
nibble  the  grass  and  other  plants  much  closer  to 
the  soil  than  sheep  or  cattle.  Although  not  ex- 
actly gregarious,  kangaroos  are  often  seen  in 
large  numbers  where  satisfactory  food  is  abun- 
dant. Under  such  conditions  one  or  more  of  the 
old  ones  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  danger. 

The  number  of  young  produced  at  a  birth  is 
usually  one  or  two,  but  may  be  three.  When 
bom  they  are  very  small  (an  inch  or  less  in 
length),  blind,  naked,  and  entirely  unable  to  help 
themselves.  They  are  taken  by  the  mother,  with 
her  lips,  and  placed  in  the  pouch  on  a  teat  to 
which  they  firmly  cling  with  the  mouth,  the  wind- 
pipe being  so  arranged  that  swallowing  and 
breathing  do  not  interfere  with  each  other.  The 
young  do  not  suck  the  milk,  but  it  is  pumped 
down  their  throats  by  the  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  mother.  In  the  pouch  the  young  remain 
for  weeks  or  even  months,  gradually  increasing 
in  size,  and  assuming  the  adult  form.  As  they 
mature,  they  occasionally  leave  the  pouch,  but 
they  keep  near  the  mother  and  return  to  her 
whenever  danger  threatens.  At  this  time  they 
are  frequently  seen  with  the  head  thrust  out  of 
the  pouch  in  which  they  are  being  carried.  In 
captivity,  kangaroos  are  gentle  and  timid;  cases 
ore  known  where  they  have  been  frightened  to 
death. 

Species.  The  best  known  species  of  kangaroo 
is  the  one  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  the  common  or  gray  kangaroo  {Macropus 
giganteus),  also  called  'boomer,'  'forester,'  and 
'old  man.'  It  is  one  of  the  largest  species,  an 
old  male,  when  erect  on  his  hind  feet  and  tail, 
standing  seven  feet  high,  but  the  females  are 
only  about  two-thirds  as  large.  The  color  is 
usually  dull  yellowish-brown,  paler  beneath, 
darker  on  the  tail,  but  the  exact  shade  varies 
greatly,  and  generally  the  pelage  has  a  distinctly 
grayish  cast.  The  name  'gray'  kangaroo  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  an  allied  slightly  larger  form, 
the  great  red  kangaroo  {Macropus  rufua),  so 
called  because  the  fur  of  the  neck  of  the  male 
is  tinged  with  a  carmine-like  secretion.  The 
latter  species  also  differs  from  the  common  kan- 
garoo in  having  the  muffle  entirely  free  from  hair. 
There  are  numerous  other  species  of  this  same 
genus,  of  which  Macropus  Brunii  deserves  special 
mention.  This  species  is  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  found  farther  north,  thus  nearer  the 
equator,  than  most  of  the  other  members  of  the 
genus,  its  habitat  being  in  the  Am  Islands  and 
Great  Key,  near  New  Guinea.  The  northernmost 
habitat  of  a  Macropus  is  the  island  of  New 
Ireland,  northeast  of  New  Guinea,  where  Macro- 
pus Browni  is  found,  while  in  the  island  of 
Misol,  west  of  New  Guinea,  and  near  the  equator, 
there  occurs  another  kangaroo  {Dorcopsis  Muel- 
leri),  representing  a  Papuan  genus,  characterized 
by  small  ears,  large  naked  muffles,  well-developed 
canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  and  other 
peculiarities    of    dentition.       Another     Papuan 


genus  of  great  interest  is  Dendrolagus,  which 
includes  the  tree-kangaroos  (q.v.).  These  curious 
little  kangaroos  feed  on  bark,  leaves,  and  fruit, 
and  are  found  only  in  the  forests  of  New  Guinea. 
The  hare-kangaroos,  found  only  on  the  grassy 
plains  of  Australia,  form  the  genus  Lagor- 
chestcs,  and  are  small,  long-limbed,  short-tailed 
creatures,  which  make  'forms'  like  those  of  the 
hare.  The  rock-kangaroos  (q.v.)  of  the  genus 
Petrogale  are  also  confined  to  the  Australian 
mainland  and  differ  very  little  from  the  smaller 
species  of  Macropus,  but  inhabit  rocky  regions 
and  make  their  retreats  in  caves  and  holes. 
There  are  three  species  of  kangaroo  in  which 
the  tail  terminates  in  a  homy  point,  the  use 
of  which  is  still  unknown.  They  are  designated 
the  spur-tailed  kangaroos  and  constitute  the 
genus  Onychc^ale,  confined  to  the  Australian 
mainland. 

Remains  of  kangaroos  are  found  fossil  in  the 
Pleistocene  strata  of  Australia,  but  they  are 
mostly  referable  either  to  Macropus  or  Petrogale. 
Some  of  these  were  larger  than  any  of  the  now 
living  kangaroos.  Tliree  genera  are  known  which 
have  no  living  representatives,  and  of  these 
Palorchestes  is  notable  as  the  largest  known 
member  of  the  subfamily.  Consult  author- 
ities cited  under  Austoalia  and  Mabsupiaua. 
Also  Banks,  Journal  of  the  Rt.  Bon.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  edited  by  Hooker  (London,  1896)  ;  Wheel- 
wright ('An  Old  Bushman'),  Bush  Wanderings 
of  a  Naturalist  (London,  1865).  See  Colored 
Plate  of  Mabhufials;  and  Plate  of  Kanqaboos. 

KAITOABOO  APPLE  {Solanum  avicuUtre). 
A  plant,  native  of  Peru,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  Tasmania,  in  which  latter  countries  its  fruit 
is  called  kangaroo  apple,  and  is  used  as  food. 
When  unripe  it  is  acrid,  and  produces  a  burning 
sensation  in  the  throat,  but  when  fully  ripe,  a 
c($ndition  indicated  by  the  bursting  of  the  skin,  it 
is  mealy  and  subacid.  It  is  eaten  raw,  boiled,  or 
baked,  and  is  an  important  food  product. 

KANGASOO  BEAB.    The  koala  (q.v.). 

KANaABOO  OBASS  (Anthistiria  ciliata). 
One  of  the  most  esteemed  fodder-grasses  of  Aus- 
tralia and  cultivated  in  India.  It  attains  a 
height  of  three  feet,  affords  abundant  herbage, 
and  is  much  relished  by  cattle.  The  genus  is 
allied  to"  Andropogon,  and  has  clusters  of  flowers 
with  an  involucre.  The  awns  are  long  and 
twisted.  Anthistiria  gigantea,  Anthistiria  trr- 
guens,  and  Anthistiria  membranacea  are  other 
Australian  species  to  which  the  name  kangaroo 
grass  is  given.  They  are  all  nutritious  grasses, 
and  are  considered  valuable  for  pasture. 

KANOABOO  BAT.  A  rat  (Perodipus  Ordi) 
of  the  arid  Southwestern  United  States,  with 
very  long  hind  legs  and  great  leaping  powers. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  large  family  Hcteromyid», 
and  is  related  to  the  jerboas.  The  present  species 
is  yellowish  buff  above,  blackish  on  the  rump, 
sides  of  nose,  spot  behind  each  ear,  band  across 
the  thighs, ,  and  under  parts  white ;  tail  very 
long  and  tufted.  Length  of  body  about  four  and 
one-quarter  inches.  It  is  an  active,  restless,  noc- 
turnal little  creature,  digging  intricate  burrows 
indicated  by  hillocks  of  the  earth  ejected,  and 
preparing  for  winter  by  making  a  warm  nest  and 
storing  up  large  quantities  of  sunflower  seeds 
and  similar  provender. 

K'ANO-HI,  kJlngTif,  or  K'ANO-HSI  (1655- 
1722).    The  second  Emperor  of  the  Ta  Tsing  or 
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'Great  Pnre'  dynasty  established  on  the  throne 
of  China  by  the  Manchu  Tatars,  the  first  hav- 
ing been  tShun-chih,  his  father.  Shun-chih  died  in 
1661,  and  K'ang-hi's  reign,  according  to  custom, 
begins  "to  be  reclconed  in  the  following  year.  Be- 
ing only  eight  years  old,  a  regent  was  appointed. 
At  fourteen  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
and  used  the  power  vested  in  his  hands  with  pru- 
dence, vigor  and  success.  He  extended  his  do- 
minion to  Khokand,  Badakhshan,  and  Tibet.  He 
simplified  the  administration  and  consolidated 
his  power  in  every  part  of  his  vast  dominion, 
and  thus  became  more  celebrated  than  almost 
any  other  modem  Asiatic  monarch.  Personally 
he  was  well  disposed  toward  Christianity,  and 
has  been  made  Imown  to  all  the  world.  He  sub- 
dued many  tribes,  settled  by  treaty  the  northern 
frontier  between  China  and  Russia  (1679),  had 
the  Empire  surveyed  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
and  encouraged  commerce  with  foreigners,  the 
East  India  Company  having  been  allowed  to 
establish  an  agency  in  1677.  He  was  a  great 
patron  of  boUi  literature  and  art.  ^lany  large 
and  important  works  were  brought  out  under  his 
own  personal  supervision.  These  included  the 
great  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Chinese  with  a 
vocabulaiy  of  over  40,000  characters;  a  con- 
cordance to  all  literature  known  as  the  Pei-Win- 
Yun-Foo,  in  110  thick  volumes;  two  great  ency- 
cloptedias,  one  of  which,  the  Ku-kin  T'oo  Shu- 
Tseih-Ching,  printed  from  movable  copper  type,  is 
in  5020  volumes.  Under  his  patronage  and  en- 
couragement art  flourished  and  attained  a  vigor 
and  perfection  that  has  never  been  approached 
since.  His  posthumous  or  temple  name  is  Shing- 
tsu  Jin  Hwang-ti. 

K'AKO-WA,  kang'wa',  K'ANG-WHA,  or 
K'AUO-HOA  (Japanese,  River-Flower).  An 
island  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Han  River  in 
Korea,  and  very  important  as  guarding  the  water 
approach  to  the  capital,  Seoul.  For  ages  it  was 
the  place  of  refuge  for  the  Court  during  the 
many  invasions  of  the  country.  Modem  methods 
of  warfare  have  made  the  island  less  valuable 
as  a  stronghold;  but  the  archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  duplicate,  are  still  kept  there  in  a 
fortified  monastery  by  Buddhist  monks,  who  are 
subsidized  and  act  as  a  clerical  militia.  In 
October,  1866,  the  city  of  K'ang-wa  was  stormed 
and  looted  by  the  French  under  Admiral  Roze, 
in  revenge  for  the  execution  some  months  pre- 
viously of  nine  French  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
Seoul.  The  French  marines  attempting  to  storm 
the  monastery  were  driven  back  with  great  loss. 
In  1871  Admiral  John  Rodgers,  with  a  United 
States  squadron,  having  had  his  survey  boats 
fired  upon,  landed  a  force  of  759  men  under 
command  of  Winfleld  Scott  Schley  (q.v.),  which 
attacked  and  captured  the  five  forts.  On  Sep- 
tember 19,  1875,  the  Koreans  fired  upon  some 
Japanese  marines,  mistaking  them  for  French 
and  Americans.  The  next-  day  the  Japanese 
stormed  the  fort,  and  soon  after  Kuroda  (q.v.) 
with  a  squadron  of  war-ships  arrived  off  the 
island,  and  with  Inouye  (q.v.)  secured  the 
treaty  by  which  the  two  nations  entered  into 
relations  of  peace  and  commerce.  The  island  is 
rich  in  ancient  monuments  and  very  interesting 
to  the  student.  On  the  headland  above  the  forts 
stormed  by  the  Americans  the  Koreans  have 
erected  tablets  to  the  memory  of  their  com- 
patriots.   See  Trollope  in  the  Transactions  of  the 


Korean   Asiatic    Society    (1901);    and    Griffis, 
Corea:  The  Hermit  Hation  (New  York,  1889). 

K'AlfO  YTT-WEI,  kUng  yBC  wft'  (c.l858— ). 
A  Chinese  scholar  and  reformer,  bom  in  Canton. 
He  became  a  Chin-shih  or  Doctor  of  Litera- 
ture, the  highest  in  China,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  new  commentary  on  the  Chinese  classics. 
He  came  under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries, 
and  made  himself  acquainted  through  their  books 
with  the  history  and  philosophy  of  Western  na- 
tions, and  became  the  leader  of  the  Party  of 
Reform.  He  had  a  large  following  among  stu- 
dents in  several  provinces,  who  called  him  the 
'Modem  Sage,'  and  he  was  one  of  a  large  number 
of  educated  young  men  recommended  to  the 
Emperor  Kwang-hsU  (at  his  own  request)  by 
Peking  oflicials,  viceroys,  and  governors  to  assist 
him  in  reform.  When  the  Emperor  promulgated 
his  reforms,  a  reaction  set  in;  he  was  practically 
deposed  by  the  Dowager  Empress,  many  of  his 
admirers  Were  executed  or  imprisoned,  but  K'ang 
Yu-Wei  made  his  escape,  and  went  to  Hong  Kong, 
or  some  other  place  out  of  Chinese  jurisdiction. 

KANITZ,  kii'nits,  Fblix  Philipp  (1828-1904). 
An  Hungarian  ethnologist  and  archteologist,  bom 
at  Budapest  and  educated  at  Vienna.  He  traveled 
through  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy, 
and  after  a  trip  to  the  South  Slavic  countries 
gave  himself  up  almost  entirely  to  the  art  and 
ethnology  of  Albania,  Herzegovina,  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria.  His  more  important  writings  are: 
Die  romischen  Funde  in  Serbien  ( 1861 )  ;  Ser- 
biens  byzantiniache  Monumenie  (1862);  Reise 
in  Siidaerbien  und  X ordbulgarien  (1868);  Ser- 
bien (1868);  Donau-Bulgarien  und  der  Balkan 
(3d  ed.  1882)  ;  Katechismus  der  Omamentik 
(4th  ed.  I89I) ;  and  Rdmische  Studien  in  Serbien 
(1892). 

KANITZ,  ktt'nits,  Hans  Wilheim  Albxan- 
DEB,  Count  (1841 — ).  A  German  politician,  bom 
at  Mednicken  and  educated  at  Heidelberg  and 
Berlin.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Lower  House  in  1886  and  of  the  German  Reichs- 
tag in  1889.  He  is  best  known  as  a  defender  of 
protective  tariffs  and  of  agricultural  interests, 
and  as  the  author  of  the  Antrag  Kaniiz,  a  pater- 
nal measure  enjoining  on  the  Government  the 
purchase  and  sale,  at  an  average  rate,  of  all  im- 
ported cereals.  This  bill  came  up  once  in  1894 
and  thrice  in  1895,  and  was  defeated  by  heavy  plu- 
ralities. He  wrote  Aphorismen  iiber  Oetreide- 
zolle  (1879),  Die  preuasischen  Oslprovinzen  vnd 
die  Zollreform  (1880),  and  Die  Feslselzung  von 
Hindestprcisen  fiir  das  aiulandische  Oetreide 
(4th  ed.  1895). 

KANIZSA  (ki/ni-zhS),  NAGT,  nSd'y* 
Cbig").  A  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  situated 
in  the  County  of  Zaia,  136  miles  by  rail  south- 
west of  Budapest  (Map:  Hungary,  E  3).  It  has 
two  monasteries  and  a  higher  gymnasium.  There 
are  a  number  of  important  distilleries.  The 
town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural 
producte  and  live  stock.  Population,  in  1890,  . 
21.234;  in  1900,  23,255,  mostly  Catholic  Mag- 
yars. 

KANTZSA,  6  Cold').  A  town  in  the  County 
of  Bilcs-Bodrog,  Hungary,  situated  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Theiss.  about  15  miles  south-south- 
east of  Szepedin.  Tobacco,  wheat,  and  millet  are 
raised  extensively  in  the  vicinity.  Stock-raising 
and  shipping  are  other  occupations.  Population, 
in  1900.  16..532,  mostly  Catholic  Magjars. 
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KANKAKEE,  k&o'kA-ke'.  One  of  the  two 
rivers  whose  junction  in  Grundy  County,  Illinois, 
forms  the  Illinois  River  (Map:  Illinois,  D  2). 
It  rises  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Indiana, 
and  flows  west-southwest,  past  the  city  of  Kan- 
kakee, 111.,  to  its  junction  with  the  Des  Flaines. 

KANKAKEE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Kankakee  County,  111.,  66  miles  south  of  Chi- 
cago; on  the  Kankakee  River,  and  on  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Saint  Louis,  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
and  other  railroads  (Map:  Illinois,  E  2).  The 
river,  broad  and  deep  at  this  poin<^  furnishes 
excellent  water-power,  which  is  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  as  well  as  for  generating 
electricity  for  city  lighting  and  the  operation 
of  street  railways.  The  most  important  manu- 
factures are  plows,  buggies,  starch,  and  iron 
beds.  There  are  also  carriage  and  wagon  fac- 
tories, grain-elevators,  stone-quarries,  household 
furnishings,  and  ornament  works,  brick  and  tile 
works,  and  establishments  producing  nails, 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  wire,  flour, 
mattresses,  cigars,  etc.  Kankakee  has  also  con- 
siderable commercial  importance  as  a  distribut- 
ing centre.  The  Eastern  Illinois  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  accommodating  2300  patients,  is  situated 
here.  Other  fine  structures  are  the  arcade  and 
opera-house,  public  library,  high  school,  county 
jail,  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building.  Electric  and  Athletic  parks  are  the 
two  principal  pleasure-grounds.  At  Bourbonnais 
Grove,  a  suburb  three  miles  distant,  is  Saint 
Viatcur's  College,  with  about  300  students,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  Roman  Catholic  divinity 
schools  in  the  West.  Settled  in  1853,  Kankakee 
was  incorporated  in  the  following  year.  The 
government,  as  provided  by  the  charter  of  1892, 
revised  in  1895,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  chosen 
every  two  years;  a  unicameral  council,  which 
elects  boards  of  health  and  of  local  improvements 
and  the  customary  administrative  officials.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1890,  9025;  in  1900,  13,595. 

KANNEGIESSER,  kttn'nc-g5's5r,  Karl  Frito- 
RICH  LuDWio  (1781-1861).  A  German  author, 
translator,  and  critic.  He  was  bom  at  \Ven- 
demark,  and  was  educated  at  Halle.  He  trans- 
lated Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (1808),  the  Divitia 
Commedia  (5th  ed.  1873),  Dante's  lyrics  (2d 
ed.  1842),  and  many  others,  rnnpinj;  from 
Horace's  Odes,  Anacreon,  and  Sappho  to  Chaucer, 
Byron,  and  Scott.  He  was  also  famed  as  nn 
excgcte  of  Goethe,  and  edited  with  valuable  notes 
a  selection  from  that  author's  lyrical  verse 
(1835). 

KANO,  ka'nfl.  The  name  of  a  province  and 
its  capital  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sokoto,  now  n 
part  of  the  British  North  Nigeria,  in  West  Af- 
rica. The  district  lies  between  the  Niger  and 
Bomu.-  It  is  rich  in  tropical  fruits,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  pleasing  part  of  equatorial 
Africa.  There  are  about  400,000  inhabitants — 
Fuians.  Hiiusas,  and  slaves.  Kano.  the  capital, 
lies  230  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Sokoto 
(Map:  Africa,  E  3).  It  is  an  important  trading 
point,  being  visited  by  merchants  from  the  north- 
em  countries  of  Africa  and  even  from  Arabia. 
A  blue  cotton  material  made  by  the  natives  is  a 
prominent  article  of  export.  Sandals,  shoes, 
weapons,  ffrain,  leather  goods,  and  indigo  are 
also  heavily  dealt  in,  as  well  as  kola-nuts,  and 


saltpetre,   ivory,   and   oatrich-feathen.    Popula- 
tion probably  about  50,000. 

KANSA,  kan'8&.    See  Kaw. 

KANSAS.  (Named  after  the  Kansas  Indians, 
called  by  themselves  Kanze,  a  word  said  to  refer 
to  the  wind;  popularly  known  as  the  'Sunflower 
State').  One  of  the  North  Central  States  of  the 
United  States.  It  lies  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  between  94°  37'  and  102°  west 
longitude;  its  north  and  south  boundaries  are 
formed,  respectively,  by  the  40th  and  .the  37th 
parallels.  The  State  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Nebraska,  on  the  east  by  Missouri,  on  the  south 
by  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma,  and  on  the 
west  by  Colorado.  It  has  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lelogram with  straight  sides,  except  at  the  north- 
eastern comer,  which  is  cut  off  by  the  Missouri 
River.  Its  dimensions  are  408  miles  from  east 
to  west,  and  208  miles  from  north  to  south;  its 
area  is  82.080  square  miles,  giving  it  the  tenth 
rank  in  size  among  the  States  of  the  Union. 

ToPOOBAPHT.  Kansas  lies  within  the  Great 
Plains,  which  stretch  in  a  broad  belt  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Its  surface  rises  graduallv  from  an 
altitude  of  750  feet  in  the  extreme  eriltcrn  part 
to  about  4000  feet  on  the  western  boundary.  The 
average  altitude  is  about  2000  feet,  the  contour 
line  for  that  height  crossing  the  State  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  centre.  'Ihe  highest  point  is 
in  the  extreme  west — 1440  feet.  There  are  no 
eminences  rising  more  than  500  feet  above  the 
general  level.  However,  the  surface  cannot  be 
called  flat;  it  is  on  the  whole  a  gently  rolling 
prairie,  diversified  in  some  places  with  low  hills. 
Erosion  has  changed  the  contour  considerably, 
many  of  the  rivers  flowing  through  wide  valleys 
of  their  own  making.  The  broad  bottom-lands 
of  the  Missouri  in  the  northeastern  comer  are 
lined  with  blulfs  200  feet  high,  and  similar  but 
smaller  bluff's  are  found  along  many  other 
streams,  especially  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
State;  in  some  places  these  bluflfs  form  even 
caiSon-like  gorges.  In  the  southwestern  comer, 
south  of  the  Arkansas  River,  is  a  stretch  of 
shifting  sand-dunes  about  100  miles  long  and 
several  miles  wide. 

As  is  indicated  by  the  general  land  slope,  prac- 
tically all  the  rivers  of  Kansas,  except  the  small 
secondary  tributaries,  flow  eastward;  and,  owing 
to  the  regular  decline  in  elevation,  the  drainage 
is  so  perfect  that  there  are  no  marshy  tracts 
and  no  lakes  of  any  size  in  the  State.  The  two 
principal  drainage  systems  are  those  of  the 
Kansas  River  in  the  north  and  the  Arkansas 
in  the  south,  the  former  joining  the  ^lissouri 
on  tlie  northeastern  boundary,  the  latter  turning 
southeastward  and  leaving  the  State  through  the 
southern  boundary.  The  principal  tributary 
systems  of  the  Kansas  arc  those  of  its  two  head- 
streams,  the  Republican  River,  which  enters  the 
Stale  from  Nebraska,  and  the  Smoky  Hill  River, 
which,  with  its  two  chief  affluents,  the  Solomon 
and  the  Saline,  drains  the  whole  northwestern 
quarter  of  the  State.  The  tributaries  of  the 
Arkansas  within  the  State  are  mostly  small 
streams,  but  the  southeastern  comer  is  drained 
by  the  large  Neosho  River  and  its  main  affluent, 
the  Verdigris,  which  flow  southward  and  enter 
the  Arkansas  in  Indian  Territory. 

The  forested  area  of  Kansas,  like  that  of  the 
other  States  in  the  Great  Plains,  is  inconsider- 
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able.  The  only  wooded  portions  of  any  extent  are 
in  the  extreme  eastern  part,  although  most  of 
the  river  courses  have  narrow  fringes  of 
trees.  The  most  common  species  of  trees  are 
oak,  elm,  cottonwood,  hickory,  honey-locust,  wil- 
low, white  ash,  sycamore,  and  box-elder.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  area  of  the  State  consisted 
originally  of  grassy  prairies,  which  in  the  eadt 
are  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  in  the  west 
form  good  grazing  lands. 

CuMATB  AND  ^IL.  The  climate  of  Kansas  is 
in  general  very  pleasant;  the  air  is  clear  and 
dry,  and  sunny  days  by  far  predominate.  The 
winters  arc  as  a  rule  mild  and  dry,  though 
severe  cold  waves  sometimes  occur.  In  summer 
the  temperature  is  often  very  high  during  the 
day,  but  the  nights  are  invariably  cool.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  ranges  from  52°  in 
the  north  to  58°  in  the  south.  The  mean  rainfall 
for  the  whole  State  is  26.42  inches,  but  it  ranges 
from  40  inches  in  the  east  to  15  in  the  weav. 
T'he  line  indicating  a  mean  rainfall  of  20  inches, 
the  least  precipitation  with  which  agriculture 
can  subsist  without  irrigation,  crosses  the  State 
about  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  western 
boundary,  and  in  dry  years  is  shifted  as  far 
east  as  the  centre.  This  shows  that  in  tho 
western  half,  or  at  least  in  the  western  third 
of  the  State,  agriculture  cannot  depend  on  a 
sufficient  rainfall,  and,  in  fact,  disastrous 
droughts  have  several  times  occurred  in  this 
region.  One  favorable  circumstance,  however, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  rain  falls  in 
the  early  summer,  when  the  crops  are  most  in 
need  of  it.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
northwest.  Barometric  conditions,  however,  aro 
unstable,  and  the  State  is  subject  to  frequent 
tornadoes,  and  to  hail  and  thunder  storms  of 
great  severity.  In  summer  great  injury  to  crops 
IS  sometimes  wrought  by  the  hot  winds  which 
sweep  across  the  fields,  scorching  everything  that 
has  life. 

With  proper  irrigation  of  the  western  lands 
there  is  very  little  soil  in  Kansas  unfit  for 
agriculture.  Glacial  drift  covers  considerable  por- 
tions with  a  rich  soil,  which,  however,  is  seldom 
more  than  two  feet  thick.  In  the  northeast 
are  extensive  deposits  of  loess,  in  some  places 
100  feet  thick,  and  thinning  gradually  westward. 
This  is  a  fine  brown  marl  mingled  with  clay,  and 
is  of  great  fertility.  The  rich  bottom-lands  of 
the  numerous  rivers  occupy  a  large  area,  and 
beyond  these  the  prairies  are  everywhere  covered 
with  a  layer  of  humus,  sand  mixed  with  vegeta- 
ble mold,  from  two  to  three  and  in  some  places 
even  ten  feet  thick.  This  humus  is  extremely 
fertile,  especially  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  State, 
where  it  is  rich  and  black,  gradually  becoming 
lighter  and  browner  toward  the  west. 

For  Flora  and  Fauna,  see  these  headings 
in  the  article  United  States. 

Geoloot  and  Mfnebai.  Resources.  The  sur- 
face geology  of  Kansas  is  simple,  since  the 
strata  lie  undisturbed  and  nearly  horizontal. 
Hence  the  outcroppings  of  the  comparatively 
thin  strata  of  the  main  systems  form  broad  belts, 
over  100  miles  wide;  there  are,  roughly,  only 
three  of  these  belts,  which  cross  the  State 
from  north  to  south,  dividing  it  approximately 
into  three  equal  parts,  though  the  central  belt 
is  somewhat  narrower  than  the  other  two.  The 
eastern  belt,  consisting  of  the  Carboniferous  sys- 
tem, begins  in  the  extreme  east  with  narrow  out- 


croppings of  the  lower  coal  measures,  the  oldest 
strata  in  the  State,  but  consisting  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  upper  coal  measures.  This  system 
IS  composed  of  numerous  layers  of  sandstone, 
limestone,  shales,  clay,  slate,  etc.,  with  inter- 
bedded  seams  of  coal.  To  the  west  of  the  coal 
measures  and  overlying  them  appears  a  narrow 
belt  of  Permian  sandstones,  limestones,  and  con- 
glomerates interlaid  with  red  and  green  clays. 
Then  follows  the  second  or  central  belt,  consist- 
ing in  the  northern  half  of  Cretaceous  rock?, 
largely  of  the  Dakota  and  Niobrara  groups,  and 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  Jura-Trias  system. 
Finally,  the  western  third  of  the  State  is  covered 
by  the  Neocene  or  upper  Tertiary  system.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Jura-Trias  region  in  the 
south  central  part,  the  strata  are  fossiliferous 
and  have  yielded  many  interesting  fossils. 

Though  Kansas  is  primarily  an  agricultural 
State  and  devoid  of  mountains,  yet  its  mineral 
deposits  are  of  great  value.  Deposits  of  bitu- 
minous coal  are  found  in  at  least  five  seams 
of  workable  thickness  in  the  eastern  portion,  and 
probably  underlie  more  than  half  of  the  State. 
The  natural  gas  which  occurs  in  the  southeastern 
part  is  utilized  largely  for  fuel  and  smelting 
purposes.  Lead  and  zinc  ores  occur  in  intimate 
association  in  the  limestone  of  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous in  the  southea.st,  where  the  strata 
have  been  tilted.  The  ores  are  chiefly  galena 
and  blende.  In  the  Permian  and  partly  in  the 
uppermost  Carboniferous  strata,  running  north 
and  south  through  the  centre  of  the  State  are 
extensive  deposits  of  rock  salt  and  gypsum.  Tho 
latter  cover  a  belt  many  miles  wide  and  are 
found  in  massive  beds  fifteen  feet  thick,  inter- 
laid with  shale  and  limestone.  Large  deposits 
of  chalk  appear  in  the  Niobrara  formation  of 
the  Cretaceous  series,  and  clay  is  found  in  almost 
inexhaustible  quantities  in  numerous  localities. 
Equally  inexhaustible  are  the  building-stones, 
which  are  among  the  most  important  of  the 
natural  resources  of  Kansas.  In  the  east  central 
region  are  wide  belts  of  limestone  of  various 
shades  somewhat  loosely  textured  and  easily 
wrought,  while  excellent  sandstones  are  yielded 
by  the  Dakota  group  of  the  Cretaceous  formation 
and  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Tertiary  series  in 
the  west. 

Mining.  The  mining  industry  of  Kansas  is 
centred  mainly  In  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
State.  For  many  years  lead  has  been  mined  at 
Galena.  In  l;X)0  the  output  of  the  Galena  field 
was  estimated  at  5059  tons,  a  smaller  amount 
than  that  of  former  years.  Zinc,  also  mined  in 
that  part  of  the  State,  is  largely  smelted;  much 
ore  coming  also  to  the  smelting-works  from  the 
Joplin  District  of  Missouri.  The  yield  of  zinc  in 
1900  amounted  to  57.276  short  tons.  Of  late 
years  the  most  valuable  mineral  produced  in  this 
section  of  the  State  has  been  coal.  Kansas 
ranks  third  among  the  States  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  the  annual  value  of  its  coal  output. 
With  the  exception  of  the  three  years  1893-95, 
the  yield  increased  steadily  from  55.000  tons  in 
1880  to  4,467,870  in  1900.  Over  half  the  product 
is  obtained  in  Crawford  County,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  in  Cherokee  County.  In  a 
numl>er  of  counties  a  little  farther  west  and 
north,  especially  Allen  County,  natural  gas  is 
obtained,  the  output  having  fluctuated  in  value 
from  about  $200,000  to  o\-?r  $500,000.  the  latter 
value  being  attained  in  1889.    In  1900  the  value 
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'was  estimated  at  $363,367.  Some  petroleum  is 
also  obtained  in  this  region.  Salt  is  mined  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  State,  the  yield  in  1900 
being  2,233,000  barrels,  and  giving  the  State  third 
rank.  Stone  quarried  in  1900,  principally  lime- 
stone, was  valued  at  $424,039.  The  production  of 
cement  and  gypsum  is  also  worthy  of  note. 

AaBicui.TUBE  AND  STOCK-RAISING.  Kansas  is 
preeminently  an  agricultural  State.  The  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  industry  is  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  and  is  attributable  to  the  tack  of 
rainfall.  Several  elaborate  irrigation  schemes — 
canals — have  been  tried  in  this  section;  but  they 
have  been  ill-conceived,  since  the  surface  supply 
of  water,  and  the  flow  in  the  streams  are  erratic. 
The  results  therefore  have  been  generally  dis- 
appointing. A  greater  degree  of  success  seems 
to  be  promised  through  the  utilization  of  ground 
waters  by  the  use  of  windmills  and  the  building 
of  small  storage  reservoirs. 

In  the  middle  and  eastern  sections  the  rainfall 
is  suflicient,  and  almost  the  entire  area  is  includ- 
ed in  farms.  The  total  farm  land  in  the  State  is 
70.7  per  cent,  of  its  surface,  of  which  60.1  per 
cent,  is  improved  (1900).  The  greatest  absolute 
increase  of  farm  land  was  made  in  the  decade 
1870-80,  and  of  improved  land  in  the  follo\ving 
decade.  During  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  average  size  of  farms  increased 
from  154.6  acres  to  240.7  acres.  The  most  promi- 
nent cause  of  this  increase  was  probably  the 
desertion  of  numerous  farms  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  groups  of  which  became  united  as 
single  holdings  in  the  hands  of  the  former  mort- 
gagees. From  1880  to  1900  there  was  a  very  re- 
markable increase  in  the  number  of  rented  farms, 
the  percentage  of  which  increased  from  16.3  per 
cent,  in  1880  to  35.2  per  cent,  in  1900,  the  tenants 
on  shares  being  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as 
the  cash  tenants. 

Kansas  has  risen  with  great  rapidity  to  the 
front  ranks  of  the  agricultural  States.  In  1900 
only  one  State — Iowa — liad  n  larger  acreage  in 
crops.  In  the  census  decade  1880-90  the  acreage 
increased  83.1   per  cent.,  and  in  that  following 


com  (34,383  acres),  and  is  important  in  the  pro- 
duction of  castor-beans,  it  has  over  half  the 
total  acreage  of  Kafir  corn  grown  in  the  United 
States,  the  acreage  in  1900  being  154,706  acres. 
Kafir  corn  is  proving  a  very  valuable  crop,  sinoo 
it  can  endure  a  much  greater  drought  than  can 
Indian  corn.  Broom-corn  is  grown  most  exten- 
sively in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and 
castor-beans  are  raised  in  the  southwest  corner. 
The  following  table  includes  the  most  impor- 
tant farm  crops  in  acres,  according  to  the  cen- 
suses of  1890  and  1900: 


CROP 

1900 

1890 

».26«.018 

3,f03,8W 

»00,3M 

119.158 

80,964 

192,187 

i,337,S42 

!>S,318 

7,314.766 

Wheat 

1.5»2,63S 

Oata 

1,463,626 

Barley 

7,201 

Bve 

199,146 

Ffftx.,.. 

114,069 

Hay                             

3,723,463 

Potatoes.... 

112,734 

Stock-raising.  The  raising  of  such  enormous, 
crops  of  corn  and  other  stock  feed  has  resulted 
In  the  development  of  a  large  stock-raising  in- 
dustry. In  general  the  greatest  development  was. 
that  between  1880  and  1890,  although  the  follow- 
ing decade  witnessed  a  verj'  remarkable  gain  in 
the  number  of  neat  cattle  other  than  dairy  cows. 
The  value  of  this  variety  of  farm  stock  is  half 
that  of  all  domestic  animals.  Extensive  areas 
of  prairie  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
are  used  for  grazing.  The  decrease  in  the  number 
of  dairy  cows  shown  in  the  table  below  was  only 
apparent,  being  attributable  to  the  stricter  con- 
struction placed  upon  the  term  'dairy  cows'  in  the 
latter  years.  The  sum  of  $5,936,662  was  realized 
in  1900  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  and  prod- 
ucts of  equal  value  were  consumed  on  the  farms. 
There  was  an  actual  decline  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  century  in  the  number  both  of  sheep 
and  swine. 

The  following  comparative  table  includes  the- 
most  important  varieties  of  farm  animals  re- 
turned by  the  censuses  of  1890  and  1900: 


Dairy 
cows 

Other  neat 
cattle 

Horses 

Moles  and 
asses 

Sheep 

Swine 

1900 

676,4.'i6 
741,786 

3.814.622 
2,446,247 

979.696 
930,306 

122,491 
96,937 

179,907 
401,192 

3.594.R69 

1890         

4,022,933. 

24.0  per  cent.  In  the  last  census  year  the  rank  in 
acreage  of  corn  was  third,  wheat  fourth,  and  hay 
third.  There  were  in  that  year  5.6  acres  of  com 
to  each  inhabitant.  The  figures  given  in  the  table 
for  1900  are  not  representative  of  a  normal  year, 
since  the  late  spring  of  1899  resulted  in  less  lalid 
being  devoted  to  wheat  and  oats,  and  more  to 
barley  than  there  would  otherwise  have  been.  The 
increased  interest  in  wheat  cultivation  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  is  the  most  significant 
recent  development  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
State.  There  was  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the 
production  of  flax  and  a  decrease  in  the  produc- 
tion of  rye  in  the  same  decade.  Potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  are  raised  in  large  quantities. 
The  Slnte  also  raises  a  great  abundance  of 
orchard  fruits.  The  number  of  apple-trees  almost 
doubled  in  the  deoade  1890-1900,  amounting  in 
the  latter  year"  to  11,848.000.  or  60.6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  fruit-trees  in  the  State, 
being  exceeded  in  niHuber  in  only  four  States. 
Kansas  ranks  second  in  the  production  of  broom- 


Manukactures.  Compared  with  agriculture, 
manufacturing  is  of  very  minor  importance.  In 
1900  only  35,200  people  were  engaged  in  the 
industries,  or  2.4  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
This  was  an  increase,  however,  in  the  number  of 
people  engaged  of  24.1  per  cent,  in  the  decade 
from  1890  to  1900.  The  total  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts, including  custom  w-ork  and  repairing, 
amounted  in  1900  to  $172,129,000.  The  table 
appended  covers  the  seven  most  important  indus- 
tries for  the  years  1890-1900.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  industries  are  concerned  with  the  trans- 
formation of  the  raw  products  of  the  farm  into 
manufactured  products.  Slaughtering  and  meat- 
packing is  alone  nearly  twice  as  important  as  the 
other  six  indiistriea  combined,  estimated  by  the 
value  of  the  products.  The  large  slaughtering 
interests  of  Kansas  City — the  second  largest  of 
any  city  in  the  world,  amounting  to  $73,205,000 
in'l900 — are  located  on  the  Kansas  side  of  the 
State  boundary  line,  and  are  therefore  accredited 
to  the  State,    Elsewhere  in  Kansas  this  industry 
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is  not  extensive.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
these  products  during  the  decade  1890-1900  was 
73.2  per  cent.  The  utilization  of  the  waste  prod- 
ucts gives  rise  to  the  allied  industries  of  soap  and 
candle  manufacturing.  Flour  and  grist  mill- 
ing is  next  in  impnortance.  Despite  the  discrim- 
ination of  rates  in  favor  of  long  hauls,  and 
other  obstacles  which  hamper  its  development, 
it  is  acquiring  large  proportions.  In  1900  24 
per  cent,  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  State  was 
ground  by  the  gtate  mills.  The  production  of 
cheese,  butter,  and  condensed  milk  by  the  factory 
process  is  of  but  recent  origin  in  Kansas,  but  the 
increase  from  1890  to  1900  was  very  significant. 

The  importance  of  car  and  general  shop  con- 
struction and  repairs  is  also  due  to  the  State's 
large  agricultural  interests,  inasmuch  as  the 
extensive  railroad  mileage  and  facilities  are  re- 
quired to  handle  the  farm  products.  The  zinc- 
smelting  industry  has  been  almost  wholly  the 
development  of  the  last  decade.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  abundance  of  fuel — coal,  gas,  and  oil — 
obtained  in  the  same  locality  as  the  zinc  ores. 


Island  and  Pacific;   the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas ;  and  the  Saint  Liouis  and  San  Francisco. 

Banking.  The  wave  of  speculation  which 
swept  over  the  West  from  1885  to  1891  greatly 
affected  the  banking  business  of  Kansas.  Heavy 
loans  on  overvalued  real  estate  figured  largely 
in  the  assets  of  the  State  banks,  unrestricted  in 
their  activity  by  any  control.  When  the  panic 
of  1893  came,  with  a  general  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gages, dozens  of  banks  suspended.  From  447  in 
1892  the  number  of  State  and  private  banks  de- 
creased to  364  in  1898.  The  first  comprehensive 
banking  law  was  passed  in  1891,  and  the  office  of 
Bank  Commissioner  was  created.  Due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  this  official,  an  entirely  new  banking 
law  was  passed  in  1897,  which  is  in  force  now. 
This  law  contains  stringent  provisions  as  to 
the  investments,  overdrafts,  liability  of  share- 
holders and  directors,  and  cash  reserve.  Quar- 
terly reports  to  the  commissioners  are  required. 
Hie  amount  of  loans  to  one  firm  is  limited,  and 
additions  to  the  surplus  are  obligatory.  These 
stringent  regulations  have  put  the  State  banks 


COMPARATTVB    SUMHART    OF    SsVBN    LbADIMO    INDUSTBIBS 


INDCSTRIBS 


Total  for  selected  industriee  for  State. 


Increase,  1890  to  1900 

Per  cent  of  increase 

Per  cent,  of  total  of  all  industries  in  State., 

Slauchtering: 

Total 


Slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  wholes 

Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  meat  packing. 

Soap  and  candiM 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Cheese,  butter,  and  condensed  milk,  factory  product 


Cars  and  genera]  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  rail- 
road companies 


Zinc,  smelting  and  refining , 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products., 


1900 
1890 


1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments 


867 
575 


292 
50.8 
11.1 
12.9 

14 

18 

11 

15 

3 

3 

7 

9 

533 

."148 

171 

101 

37 
26 
11 

4 
94 
69 


Wage-earners, 
average  number 


18,465 
11,612 


6.853 
59.0 
52.5 
41.1 

8,117 

5,018 

8,068 

5,008 

49 

10 

177 

39 

1,451 

1,623 

,'<95 

271 

5,592 
2,819 
1,487 
341 
1,246 
1,501 


Value  of  prod- 
uct.'', inrluding 
custom  work  and 
repairing 


$119,485,746 
70,653,921 


48.831,825 
69.1 
69.4 
64.1 

77,411,883 
44,696,077 
76,829, 1.3» 
44,592,671 

582,744 

103,40ft 
1,083,337 

253,219 

21,926,768 

17.420,475 

3,652,530 

919,787 

6,816,81ft 
3,644,038 
6,790,144 
963,500 
2,804.268 
2,756,825 


Tbansportation.  The  highly  favorable  situa- 
tion of  Kansas  with  reference  to  the  trans- 
continental traffic,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
number  of  the  most  important  lines  of  the  coun- 
try traverse  its  limits,  has  given  it  a  large  rail- 
road mileage,  being  exceeded  by  only  four  other 
States.  The  period  of  greatest  development  was 
from  1880  to  1890,  during  which  time  the  mileage 
increased  from  3400  to  8892  miles.  In  1900  the 
mileage  in  operation  was  reported  at  8714  miles. 
The  mileage  is  much  the  greater  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  State,  where  there  are  a  number  of 
north  and  south  lines  as  well  as  east  and  west 
lines.  In  the  western  half  of  the  State  there  are 
no  trans-State  north  and  south  lines.  Formerly 
the  State  suffered  greatly  from  the  lack  of  rail- 
road connection  with  the  Gulf  ports,  but  this  has 
recently  been  supplied.  Among  the  important 
line*  are  the  Union  Pacific;  Missouri  Pacific; 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6;  Chicago,  Rock 


upon  a  solid  foundation,  and  they  share  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  equally  with  the  national 
banks.  The  number  of  private  banks  is  con- 
stantly declining,  the  reports  showing  162  in 
1892  and  41  in  1902.  Incorporation  of  savings 
banks  is  authorized  by  the  law,  hut  very  few 
exist  in  the  State,  and  they  are  unimportant. 

The  condition  of  the  various  banks  in  1902  ia 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Numt>er  of  banks 

Capital 

Surplus 

Cosh,  etc 

Peposlt« 

Loans 


National 
banks 


129 

$9,116,000 

l.e74.ono 

«.19S.O0O 
87.379.000 
33,180.000 


State 
banks 


413 

t6.82S.O0O 

l.R59.fl0n 

2,R75.00O 

.'W.302.000 

28.218.000 


Private 
banks 


41 

$S32,000 

1.t2.000 

2«i.oao 

3,391.000 
2.479.000 


GovEBNMENT.     The  Constitution  was  ratified 
by  the  people  in  October,   1859,  and  went  into 
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operation  in  January,  1S61.  An  amendment  may 
be  proposed  in  either  House,  and  must  receive  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each, 
and  then  bo  submitted  to  the  electors  ot  the  State 
and  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  electors 
voting.  Not  more  than  three  propositions  to 
amend  can  be  submitted  at  the  same  election, 
and  they  must  be  voted  upon  separately,  if 
demanded  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected 
to  each  House,  the  question  of  calling  a  constitu- 
tional convention  must  be  voted  on  by  the  people 
at  the  next  general  election,  and  if  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  electors  voting,  the  Legislature 
shall  provide  for  the  convening  of  such  a  conven- 
tion. A  residence  of  six  months  in  the  State  and 
thirty  days  in  the  township  or  ward  is  required 
for  the  exercise  of  the  ballot.  Legislative. — The 
Constitution  places  a  maximum  limit  of  125  to 
the  number  of  Bepresentatives,  and  of  40  to  the 
number  of  Senators.  The  former  are  elected  for 
two  and  the  latter  for  four  years.  Each  county 
has  at  least  one  Representative.  Members  of  both 
Houses  receive  $3  per  day  of  actual  service  at  the 
sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  mileage  in  addi- 
tion ;  but  the  per  diem  receipts  cannot  exceed  $150 
for  a  regular  session,  or  $00  for  a  special  session. 
The  Governor's  veto  may  be  overcome  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  elected  to  each  House. 
A  bill  becomes  a  law  if  not  returned  within  three 
days.  The  Legislature  meets  on  the  second  Tues- 
4lay  of  January  of  odd  years.  The  House  im- 
peaches and  the  Senate  acts  as  the  court  for  the 
trial  of  impeachments.  Executive. — A  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Audi- 
tor, Treasurer,  Attorney -General,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  are  elected  for 
terms  of  two  years.  The  Lieutenant-Governor, 
president  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  and  Speaker 
of  the  House,  are  in  line  of  succession  to  the  Gov- 
ernorship in  case  of  vacancy.  The  Governor  may 
call  extraordinary  sessions  of  the  Legislature, 
and  he  exercises  the  usual  pardoning  power. 
Judicial. — The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  seven 
elected  justices,  who  serve  for  terms  of  six  years 
and  are  privileged  to  sit  separately  in  two  divi- 
sions. A  district  judge  is  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years  in  each  of  five  judicial  districts,  and  a 
clerk  of  the  district  court  is  elected  for  two 
years  in  each  county.  A  judge  of  probate  court 
is  elected  in  each  county  every  two  years.  Not 
less  than  two  justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  in 
each  township  for  terms  of  two  years.  The  capital 
of  the  State  is  Topeka.  Local  Oovemment. — 
Counties  cannot  be  created  or  modified  so  as 
to  have  less  than  432  square  miles,  and  the 
county-seat  cannot  be  changed  without  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  electors.  Such  county 
officers  as  the  Legislature  shall  provide  for 
hold  office  two  years,  except  the  county  commis- 
sioners, whose  term  of  office  is  three  years.  The 
township  officers,  except  justices  of  the  peace, 
hold  office  one  year.  Township  elections  are  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April.  Kansas  has  eight 
Representatives  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress. 
Finance.  From  1861  to  1871  a  large  public 
debt  was  created,  due  to  the  extraordinary  war 
expenses  and  also  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
taxes.  In  180,5  the  debt  was  $517,000,  and  in 
1870,  $1,403,000.  In  the  latter  year  a  movement 
for  reduction  of  expenditures  and  increase  of 
taxation  began,  and  the  financial  condition  was 
improved.  Since  1880  the  policy  of  the  State  has 
been  to  purchase  its  bonds  for  the  various  per- 


manent funds  and  so  reduce  its  net  indebted- 
ness. In  1890  the  total  bonded  debt  was  $803,- 
000,  out  of  which  only  $266,000  was  held  by 
private  parties,  the  rest  being  represented  in  the 
various  State  funds.  In  1900  there  were  no  bonds 
held  against  the  State.  In  1873  for  the  first  time 
there  was  a  balance  in  the  Treasury.  Even  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  ( 1897^ 
1900)  the  disbursements  often  overran  the  re- 
ceipts. The  budget  is  considerable  and  is  grow- 
ing. The  warrants  against  the  State  Treasury 
are  stamped  and  form  a  7  per  cent,  interest-bear- 
ing floating  debt,  but  due  to  the  good  credit  (<f 
the  State  circulate  at  par. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  I90I  the  debt  of 
the  State  was  $632,000,  all  of  which  was  held  by 
the  school  fund.  The  receipts  of  the  Treasury 
were  $3,693,945,  of  which  almost  50  per  cent, 
was  derived  from  a  general  property  tax,  5% 
mills,  and  40  per  cent,  represented  the  income  of 
the  various  school  and  university  funds,  derived 
from  interest  on  bonds,  sale  and  rent  of  public 
lands,  etc.  The  disbursements  were  $3,627,000, 
of  which  50  per  cent,  was  for  general  purposes, 
and  50  per  cent,  for  school  purposes. 

Population.  The  population  by  decades  is  as 
follows:  1860,  107,206;  1870,  364.399;  1880, 
996,090;  1890,  1,427,096;  1900,  1,470,495.  In  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  the  State  fell  from 
19  to  22  in  rank.  The  gain  in  that  decade 
amounted  to  only  2  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
20.7  per  cent,  for  the  United  States.  The  State 
contributed  largely  to  the  settlement  of  the  ad- 
joining Territory  of  Oklahoma  and  also  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  this  is  not  a  little  respon- 
sible for  the  smallness  of  the  increase.  The 
largest  absolute  gain  was  made  in  the  decade 
1870-80.  In  1880-90  there  was  also  a  heavy  gain 
— the  result  of  the  enormous  'boom'  which  visited 
the  trans-Missouri  region  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
decade,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a 
great  influx  of  population  and  capital  for  invest- 
ment. Kansas  being  centrally  situated  and  one 
of  the  last  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  States  to  be 
settled,  the  population  is  more  representative  of 
every  part  of  the  country  than  of  most  of  the 
other  Western  States,  this  condition  being  espe- 
cially accentuated  in  the  early  period  of  settle- 
ment, owing  to  the  slavery  struggle — ^both  the 
North  and  the  South  having  attempted  to  secure 
control  of  the  field.  Kansas  contrasts  with  the 
other  Mississippi  Valley  States  farther  north  also 
in  the  smallness  of  the  foreign-born  population, 
which  amounted  inl900  to  only  126.685.  Owing  to 
its  aridity,  the  western  third  of  the  State  is  very 
sparsely  inhabited.  For  the  whole  of  the  State 
there  is  an  average  of  18  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  There  are  no  large  centres  of  population, 
and  the  percentage  of  urban  population  is  con- 
sequently small.  In  1900  the  25  places  which 
exceeded  4000  in  population  contained  19.2  of  the 
total  population.  However,  the  increase  made  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  century  was  wholly  urban. 
Cities. — The  following  was  the  population  of  the 
largest  cities  for  the  vear  1900:  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  51,418;  Topeka,  "33.608 ;  Wichita,  24,671; 
Leavenworth,  20,735;   Atchison,  15,722. 

Religion.  The  Methodists  are  the  largest  reli- 
gious body  in  the  State,  having  more  than  twice 
the  membership  of  any  other  Protestant  denom-. 
ination.  Among  the  large  number  of  other  sects 
represented,  the  most  important  are  the  Catho- 
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lies,  Bftptists,  Presbyterians,  Disciples  of  Christ, 
Lutherans,  Congregationalists,  and  Friends. 

Chabitable  and  Penal  Institutions.  The 
following  are  the  charitable  and  penal  institu- 
tions supported  by  the  State,  the  number  of  in- 
mates for  each  as  returned  for  May,  1900,  being 
given  in  parenthesis:  Insane  Asylum,  Topeka 
(850);  Insane  Asylum,  Osawatomie  (1030); 
Blind  Asylum,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  (86)  ;  Imbecile 
ijchool,  Winficld  (204)  ;  Deaf  and  Dumb  School, 
Olathe  (250)  ;  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Atchison 
(134);  Soldiers'  Home,  Leavenworth  (2740  in 
1901);  Penitentiary,  Lansing  (988);  Industrial 
Reformatorr,  Hutchinson  (220) ;  Industrial 
School  (girU),  Beloit  (116);  Reform  School 
(boys),  Topeka  (180).  For  several  years  the 
parole  system  has  been  in  operation  at  the  State 
Industrial  Reformatory.  The  Governor,  under 
the  exercise  of  his  pardoning  power,  has  applied 
the  parole  system  to  the  State  penitentiary,  al- 
though there  has  been  no  law  explicitly  authoriz- 
ing it.  There  are  14  private  institutions  in  the 
State  engaged  wholly  or  partly  in  charitable 
work,  receiving  aid  in  the  way  of  appropriations. 
In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1900-01  the  Legislature 
made  an  appropriation  of  $700  to  each  of  them. 
Some  of  these  institutions  receive  and  care  for 
indigent  persons  without  charge.  Others  make  a 
charge  for  all  who  enter. 

Education.  In  1900  the  illiterate  population 
10  years  of  age  and  over  amoimted  to  only  2.3 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  there  being  but  two 
States  which  had  a  better  record.  This  re- 
sult was  attained  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  State's  compulsory  attendance  law  has  been 
a  dead  letter.  Since  the  population  is  largely 
rural,  Kansas  has  had  to  contend  with  the  prob- 
lem of  rural  education  in  an  exaggerated  form. 
The  low  value  of  the  taxable  property  in  many 
of  the  school  districts  often  results  in  a  short 
school  term  of  only  three  or  four  months,  and  not 
infrequently  in  inefficient  teachers.  Unusual  in- 
terest, however,  is  manifested  in  education,  and 
the  poorest  districts  are  likely  to  levy  the  heaviest 
school  rates.  In  1900  the  population  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  21  was  508,854,  and  the  school  en- 
rollment for  the  same  year  wag  389,582  and  the 
average  attendance  201,783. 

In  1900  there  were  118  city  high  schools  with 
courses  complete  enough  to  prepare  pupils  for  the 
State  University,  and  a  number  of  others  with 
courses  which  fell  a  little  short  of  this  require- 
ment. In  that  year  there  were  3765  male  and 
7748  female  teachers.  The  average  monthly  sal- 
ary received  by  the  male  teachers  was  $42.04,  and 
by  the  female  teachers  .$35.20.  A  marked  im- 
provement in  the  efficiency  of  teachers  in  general 
is  now  in  progress.  There  is  a  State  normal 
school  at  Emporia,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
private  normal  schools  whose  graduates,  are  en- 
titled to  a  three-year  State  certificate  upon  pass- 
ing an  examination  in  the  professional  courses, 
(iraduates  of  the  arts  courses  of  certain  State 
collegiate  institutions  receive  a  three-year  State 
certificate  without  examination.  Graduates  of 
the  following  approved  institutions  who  have 
completed  the  roqxiired  work  in  pedagogy  for  the 
teacher's  diploma  at  the  State  University  are 
entitled  to  a  State  certificate,  which  leads  to  a 
life  certificate:  Fairmount  Colleee,  Wichita; 
Macpherson  College.  Macpherson;  Baker  Univer- 
sity, Baldwin;  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa; 
Friends'  University,  Wichita;  Bethany  College, 


Lindsborg;  Southwest  Kansas  College,  Winfleld; 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  Salina ;  College  of 
Emporia,  Emporia ;  Washburn  College,  Topeka ; 
Midland  College,  Atchison;  Campbell  College, 
Holton ;  Cooper  College,  Sterling.  "The  University 
of  Kansas  (q.v.)^the  State  L'niversity — is  lo- 
cated at  Lawrence.  Another  important  and  suc- 
cessful institution  is  the  well-known  State  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Manhattan.  The  instruction 
here  covers  all  the  practical  problems  of  farming, 
and  scientific  experiments  and  investigations  are 
continuously  carried  on  with  the  idea  of  improv- 
ing agricultural  and  stock-raising  methods.  There 
are  besides  the  above  a  number  of  other  institu- 
tions which  assume  the  name  of  college  or  uni- 
versity. The  inspection  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  the  State  by  the  State  board  and  the  granting 
of  certificate  privileges  to  those  approved  have 
resulted  in  an  enlargement  of  the  equipment  and 
a  raising  of  the  standard  of  those  institutions. 

In  1900  the  total  amount  received  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  Kansas  was  $5,277,702,  of 
which  $3,897,873  was  received  from  district 
taxes  through  the  county  treasurer,  and  $421,- 
133  was  received  from  State  and  county  school 
funds.  The  total  amount  paid  out  during  the 
year  was  $4,622,363,  $3,173,062  being  paid  for 
teachers'  wages  and  supervision. 

HiSTOBY.  Among  the  Indian  tribes  who  lived' 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  Kansas  were 
the  Shawnees,  the  Osages,  the  Omahas,  and,  of 
later  arrivals,  the  Kickapoos  and  the  Illinois. 
In  1541  a  small  force  of  Spaniards  and  Indians 
under  Coronado  traversed  the  region  from  south- 
west to  northeast;  but  no  results  followed  this 
expedition.  The  country  remained  unexplored 
till  1719,  when  it  was  visited  by  Frenchmen  from 
Louisiana.  In  1803  the  greater  portion  of  what 
is  now  Kansas  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  as  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase; the  southwestern  section  of  the  State 
was  ceded  by  Texas  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
1850.  The  region  was  explored  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1804,  Lieutenant  Pike  in  1806-07,  and 
Lieutenant  Long  in  1819.  Fort  Leavenworth  was 
erected  in  1827,  and  four  years  later  the  Baptists 
founded  a  mission  to  the  Shawnees  near  the 
Missouri  River.  Emigrant  trains  on  the  way 
to  California  crossed  the  region  as  early  as  1844; 
and  the  army  of  General  Kearney,  intended  for 
the  invasion  of  Mexico,  set  out  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth in  1846.  In  1854  the  population^  was  esti- 
mated at  700.  The  region  formed  a  part  of  the 
Territory  of  Missouri  till  1821,  remaining  un- 
organized from  that  year  till  1854.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  organize  the  Territories  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  (see  Kansas-Nebraska  Bili.), 
the  supporters  of  slavery  incorporated  in  the 
act  of  organization  a  declaration  repealing  the 
Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  and  leaving  the 
question  of  slavery  to  be  decided  bv  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Territory  in  framing  their  Constitu- 
tion. The  act,  passed  in  May,  1854,  thus  removed 
the  barrier  to  the  extension  of  slavery  which 
had  been  created  by  Congress  thirty-four  years 
previously,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  which,  dur- 
ing all  that  period,  both  the  northern  and  south- 
ern portions  of  the  Union  had  held  themselves 
to  be  'forever*  bound.  The  plea  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  justify  this  act  was  that  the  com- 
promise of  18.50.  which  had  been  adopted  by 
("ongress  as  a  final  settlement  of  all  the  differ- 
ences   respecting    slavery    which    then    existed. 
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operated   as   a  virtual   repeal   of  the   Missouri 
restriction. 

Before  the  bill  had  passed  through  Congress, 
immigrants  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and 
from  the  Northern  States  entered  Kansas,  and 
the  struggle  for  its  possession  began.  On  June 
10th  a  pro-slavery  meeting  declared  slavery  ex- 
istent in  the  Territory.  In  September  immi- 
grants from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  founded 
Leavenworth  and  Atchison,  while  colonists  from 
New  Kngland  sent  out  by  the  Massachusetts 
Emigrant  Aid  Society  settled  before  the  end  of 
that  year  at  Lawrence,  Topeka,  Osawatomie, 
and  other  towns.  On  October  7th,  A.  H.  Reeder, 
appointed  Federal  Governor  of  the  Territory, 
arrived  in  Kansas.  In  the  same  month  a  force 
of  Missourians  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  drive  the  anti-slavery  men  from  Lawrence. 
On  November  29,  18.54,  at  an  election  held  for 
the  choice  of  a  Territorial  delegate  to  Congress, 
armed  bodies  of  men  from  Missouri  took  posses- 
sion of  the  polls  and  cast  1700  votes  out  of  a 
total  of  2843.  On  March  30,  1855,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  elect  a  Territorial  Legislature,  and 
again  the  Missourians  appeared  in  large  numbers 
and  elected  pro-slavery  delegates  from  every 
district.  The  number  of  pro-slavery  votes  was 
5427  out  of  a  total  of  6218,  though  it  was  well 
known  that  the  number  of  l^al  voters  in  tlie 
Territory  was  less  than  3000.  Governor  Reeder 
eet  aside  the  returns  from  six  of  the  districts 
and  ordered  new  elections,  which  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  free  State  delegates.  The  first  Terri- 
torial Legislature  assembled  at  Pawnee,  July  2, 
1855.  The  Pro-Slavery  Party  had  a  majority  in 
this  body,  and  expelled  the  members  who  had 
been  chosen  at  the  second  election  ordered  by 
the  Governor.  The  statutes  of  Missouri  were 
adopted  in  the  main.  Acts  were  passed  making 
it  a  capital  offense  to  assist  slaves  in  escaping 
either  to  or  from  the  Territory,  and  felony  to 
circulate  anti-slavery  publications,  or  to  deny 
the  right  to  hold  slaves;  also  requiring  all  voters 
to  swear  to  support  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  In 
July,  Governor  Reeder  broke  off  all  relations 
with  the  Legislature,  and  became  an  active  par- 
tisan of  the  Free  State  Party.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, on  July  31st,  bv  Wilson  Shannon,  who 
in  turn  gave  way  to  John  W.  Geary  in  Septem- 
ber. 1856.  The  Free  State  men,  meanwhile,  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  Terri- 
torial Government,  initiated  a  movement  for 
establishing  a  State  Government  without  an 
enabling  act  on  the  part  of  Congress.  A  con- 
vention of  Free  State  men  met  at  Topeka,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1855,  and  adopted  a  State  Constitution 
prohibiting  slavery  after  July  4,  1857,  but  exclud- 
ing negroes  from  Ihe  State.  An  election  was  held 
December  15th,  and  the  Constitution  was  ac- 
cepted. The  Pro-Slavery  Party,  however,  ab- 
stained from  participation.  An  election  for  State 
officers  and  a  Legislature  under  this  Constitution 
was  held  January  15,  1856,  and  Charles  S. 
Robinson  was  chosen  Governor.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  Free  State  Party  to  avoid  armed 
hostilities  with  the  pro-slavery  Government  of 
(be  Territory,  so  as  not  to  come  into  conflict 
with  the  United  States  authorities.  The  attempt, 
however,  of  the  Territorial  sheriff  to  seize  a 
prisoner  at  Lawrence  resulted  in  his  being  shot. 
The  leaders  of  the  Free  State  men  were  thereiipon 
indicted  for  treason,  and  imprisoned,  and  on  Mav 
21st  a  mob  of  pro-slavery  men  sacked  the  town 


of  Lawrence.  The  massacre  of  five  men  on  Pot- 
tawatomie Creek  by  John  Brown  and  his  sons, 
on  May  23,  1856,  marked  the  beginning  of  civil 
war,  which  continued  through  the  month  of  June 
till  the  United  States  troops  suppressed  the 
combatants.  On  July  4,  1856,  the  Free  Stat« 
Legislature  met  at  Topeka,  but  was  dispersed 
by  the  Federal  forces.  A  second  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislature  to  convene  at  Topeka, 
January  6,  1857,  led  to  the  arrest  of  its  members. 
Governor  Robert  J.  Walker,  who  had  replaced 
Governor  Geary  in  March,  1857,  succeeded  in 
making  terms  with  the  Free  State  men,  who 
abandoned  the  Topeka  Constitution  and  agreed 
to  take  part  in  the  election  for  a  Territorial 
Legislature  in  October,  1857.  The  Free  State 
Party  triumphed  at  the  polls;  but  the  Pru- 
Slavery  Party  had  in  the  meanwhile  summoned 
a  convention  which,  on  November  7,  185?,  adopted 
the  Lecompton  Constitution  (q.v.),  guaranteeing 
the  possession  of  all  slave  property  already  in 
Kansas,  and  submitted  to  the  electors  (Decem- 
ber 21st)  that  clause  only  which  legalized 
slavery  for  all  times.  The  provision  was  ac- 
cepted bv  the  Pro- Slavery  Party,  the  Free  State 
men  declining  to  vote;  but  when  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  as  a  whole  was  submitted  to  tho 
people,  January  4,  185S,  it  was  decisively  re- 
jected and  defeated  indirectly,  for  the  second 
time,  on  August  2d,  at  an  election  ordered  by 
Congress  on  the  so-called  English  Bill,  a  com- 
promise measure.  Immigration  from  the  North, 
in  the  meanwhile,  had  made  the  Free  State  men 
overwhelmingly  preponderant.  In  the  same  elec- 
tion in  which  the  Lecompton  Constitution  was 
rejected  for  the  first  time,  they  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  Territorial  Government.  On  July 
5.  1859,  a  constitutional  convention  met  at 
Wyandotte,  and  adopted  a  constitution  prohibit- 
ing slavery  (July  27th).  This  was  ratified  Oc- 
tober 4th  by  a  vote  of  10,421  to  5530.  On  No- 
vember 8th,  delegates  to  Congress  and  members 
of  the  Territorial  Legislature  were  chosen,  and 
on  January  29,  1861,  Kansas  was  admitted  into 
the  Union. 

In  the  Civil  War  Kansas  sent  into  the  field  a 
larger  number  of  soldiers,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  than  any  other  State.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  State  lay  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  Confederates  from  Missouri.  On  August  23, 
1863,  Quantrell's  guerrillas  raided  the  town  of 
Lawrence  and  killed  a  large  number  of  tho 
inhabitants.  The  cessation  of  war  was  followed 
immediately  by  a  great  influx  of  immigrants, 
who  swept  steadily  westward,  unchecked  by  the 
repeated  assaults  of  the  hostile  Indian  tribes. 
Railway  development  began  in  1868,  and  by  1872 
there  were  more  than  2000  miles  of  railway 
track  in  operation.  The  settlers  coveted  tho 
broad  tracts  of  land  included  within  the  Indian 
reservations,  and  the  process  of  extinguishing 
Indian  titles  was  actively  prosecuted.  Between 
1878  and  1880  widespread  excitement  and  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  negroes  of  the  South  led 
to  the  migration  of  40,000  of  their  number  to 
Kansas.  Prohibition  became  an  important  ques- 
tion in  politics  after  1880:  the  movement  en- 
countered great  opposition  in  the  beginning,  but 
bv  1890  the  principle  was  well  established  in  the 
State,  though  in  the  large  cities  the  anti-liquor 
laws  were  not  zealously  enforced.  The  influence 
of  the  Farmers'  -Alliance  (a.v.)  after  1888 
brought  the  State  into  conflict  with  the  railway 
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companies,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  anti-tnist 
laws  in  1889  and  1897. 

In  politics,  Kansas  belongs  to  the  Republicans, 
who  nave  failed  to  carry  it  in  three  elections 
only  since  the  Civil  War:  in  1882,  when  the 
Democrats  elected  their  candidate  for  Governor  on 
an  anti-prohibition  platform,  and  in  1892  and 
1896,  when  the  People's  Party  and  Democrats, 
in  fiuion,  elected  their  State  and  National 
tickets.  In  the  winter  of  1893  the  Republicans 
and  the  Populists  were  so  evenly  matched  in  the 
matter  of  State  Representatives  that  each  party 
proceeded  to  organize  an  independent  Legislature. 
The  dispute  was  determined  by  the  intervention 
of  the  militia  and  the  courts.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  Governors  of  Kansas  and  the  parties 
to  which  they  belonged: 

TKRRrrORI&I. 

Andrew  H.  Reeder 1RM-55 

Wilson  Shannon 1855-S6 

John  W.  Geary 1856-57 

Robert  J.  Walker 1 857-58 

Jsmea  W.  Denver 1858 

Samuel  Medary 1858-60 

Frederick  P.Stanton 1860-61 

BTATB 

Charles  Robinson Republican 1861-63 

ThomaaCamey  "  1863-65 

Samuel  J.  Crawford "  1865-69 

James  M.  Harvey "  186»-73 

Thomas  A.  Osbom "  1873-77 

Georse  T.Anthony "  1877-79 

John  P.  St.  .lohn "  1879-83 

George  W.  Gliok Democrat 188.'?-85 

John  A.  Martin Republican 1885-89 

Lyman  U.  Humphrey...         "  1889-93 

Lorenzo  D.  Leweling Populist-Democrat 1893-95 

Edmund  N.  Morrill Republican 1895-97 

John  W.  I.«edy Populist-Democrat 1897-99 

William  E.  Stanley Republican 1809-1903 

W.J.Bailey "  1903— 

BiBUOGBAPRT.  Hutchinson,  Resources  and 
Development  of  Kansas  (Topeka,  1871)  ;  Kansas 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Kansas:  A  Brief  Account 
of  Its  Oeographioal  Position,  Dimensions,  Topog- 
raphy (Topeka,  1886)  ;  Hodder,  The  Oovemment 
of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Kansas  (Philadel- 
phia, 1805)  ;  Haworth,  Annual  Bulletin  on  tho 
Mineral  Resources  of  Kansas  (Lawrence,  1897- 
1900)  ;  Goss,  History  of  the  Birds  of  Kansas 
(Topeka,  1891)  ;  Robinson,  Kansas:  Its  Interior 
and  Exterior  Life  (10th  ed.,  Lawrence,* Kan., 
1899).  In  addition  to  the  general  works  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  slavery  question  from 
1850  to  I860,  consult :  Hale,  Kansas  and  Nebras- 
ka (Boston,  1854)  ;  Brewerton,  The  War  in 
Kansas  (New  York,  1866)  ;  Gibson,  deary  and 
Kansas  (Philadelphia,  1857);  Robinson,  Kansas 
(Boston,  1857);  Hollowav,  History  of  Kansas 
(Lafayette.  Ind.,  1868)  j  Wilder,  AnnaU  of  Kan- 
sas (Topeka,  1375)  ;  Tuttle,  A  Centennial  History 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  (Lawrence,  Kan.,  1876)  ; 
Andreas,  History  of  Kansas  (Chicago,  1883)  ; 
Thayer,  A  History  of  the  Kansas  Crusade  (New 
York,  1889)  ;  Kansas  Historical  Society  Trans- 
actions (Topeka.  1890  et  seq.)  ;  Robinson,  The 
Kansas  Conflict  (New  York,  1892)  ;  Ewing,  The 
Struggle  for  Freedom  in  Kansas  (New  York, 
1894). 

KANSAS,  Univebsitt  of.  A  coeducational 
State  institution  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  established 
by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1864,  and  opened  in 
1866.  During  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence 
its  work  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  a  prepar- 
atory department,  the  first  collep»  class  graduat- 
ing m  1873.  The  university  comprises  a  ifraduato 
school;  schools  of  arts,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy. 


engineering,  and  fine  arts;  and  the  University 
Geological  Survey.  It  confers  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  arts,  science,  law,  medicine,  music,  and 
painting;  the  master's  degree  in  arts  and  science; 
the  doctor's  degree  in  philosophy;  and  the  degree 
of  civil  and  electrical  engineer.  Students  are 
admitted  without  examination  on  certiticates  of 
work  done  in  accredited  preparatory  schools,  and 
much  freedom  is  allowed  in  the  selection  of 
courses.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  Kansas, 
but  a  small  fee  is  required  from  students  from 
other  States.  In  1902  the  student  enrollment 
was  1233,  including  69  in  the  graduate  depart- 
ment and  619  in  the  school  of  arts.  The  number 
of  instructors  and  lecturers  was  81.  The  library 
contained  37,764  volumes.  The  university  com- 
prised 50  acres,  with  11  college  buildings,  seven 
of  which  were  erected  by  the  State  and  four 
by  private  gift.  The  buildings  are  valued  at 
$550,000,  and  the  natural  history  collection  at 
$200,000.  The  endowment  was  $146,000,  the  in- 
come $195,000,  and  the  total  university  property 
was  valued  at  $1,000,000.  The  government  of  the 
university  is  vested  in  a  board  of  seven  regents, 
six  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  The  seventh  member  is  the 
chancellor  of  the  university,  who  is  elected  by  the 
remaining  members  of  the  board. 

KAKSAS  CITY.  The  largest  and  most  im- 
portant city  of  Kansas,  and  the  county-seat  of 
Wyandotte  County,  on  both  sides  of  the  Kansas 
River,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri;  op- 
posite and  adjoining  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Map: 
Kansas,  H  2).  It  is  usually  called  Kansas  City, 
Kansas.  It  is  an  important  railroad  centre, 
a  number  of  great  trunk  lines  entering  the  city. 
Among  them  are  the  Missouri  Paciflc;  the  Union 
Pacific ;  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 ;  the 
Mexico  and  Orient;  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific.  The  city  covers  an  area  of  ten 
and  a  half  square  miles,  and  is  built 
partly  on  bluffs  and  partly  on  the  river  bottoms. 
Several  bridges  across  the  Kansas  River  unite 
the  east  and  west  sections  of  the  city,  which  is 
closely  connected  also  with  Kansas  CJity,  Mo., 
by  elevated,  electric,  and  cable  roads.  Of  a 
total  street  mileage  of  160  miles,  more  than 
25  per  cent,  is  paved,  principally  with  brick  and 
asphalt.  There  are  over  fourteen  acres  of  public 
parks.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  of  Kansas  City  Univer- 
sity (Methodist  Protestant),  opened  in  1891. 
The  high  school  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
eauipped  in  the  State;  and  a  fine  library  building 
wnich  will  cost  $75,000,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie, is  in  course  of  construction  (1903).  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  is  noted  for  its  important  live-stock, 
slaughtering,  and  meat-packing  interests,  in  all 
of  which  it  is  allied  with  the  adjacent  city — the 
stock  yards  and  packing-house  plants  on  both 
sides  of  the  Kansas-Missouri  boundary  forming 
the  second  largest  live-stock  centre  in  the 
United  States.  (Se©  Kansas  Oty,  Missouri.) 
It  is  also  an  important  grain  and  flour  market. 
There  are  several  large  grain-elevators  and  flour- 
mills,  railroad  car  and  machine  shops,  and  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  soap  and  candles,  foun- 
dry and  machine-shop  products,  boxes,  barrels, 
cooperage  products,  etc.  The  manufacturing  in- 
terests represent  a  production  valued  at  ahont 
$85,000,000.  the  slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
industry,  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,000.  alone 
having  an  output  equal  to  $75,000,000.     Kansas 
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City  spends  annually,  in  maintenance  and  opera- 
tiun,  about  $515,000,  the  principal  items  of  ex- 
penditure being:  $146,000  for  schools,  $126,000 
for  interest  on  debt,  $40,000  for  the  police 
department,  $35,000  for  the  fire  department, 
$32,000  for  municipal  lighting,  $30,000  for  the 
health  department,  and  $25,000  for  streets. 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  known  also  as  Wyandotte, 
was  chartered  in  1886,  when  the  former  munici- 
palities Armourdale,  Kansas  City,  Wyandotte, 
and  Armstrong  were  consolidated  under  the  pres- 
ent name.  Its  subsequent  growth  has  been  rapid. 
Population,  in  1800,  38,316;  in  1900,  51,413, 
including  6400  persons  of  foreign  birth  and  6600 
of  negro  descent. 

KANSAS  CITY.  The  second  city  of  ^klis- 
souri,  and  an  important  railroad  and  commercial 
centre,  in  Jackson  County,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Kansas  and  Missouri  rivers;  on  the  Kansas- 
Missouri  boundary  line,  adjoining  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  and  235  miles  west  by  north  of  Saint 
Louis  (Map:  ^tissouri,  B  2).  Many  of  the  most 
prominent  railroads  of  the  country  pass  through 
or  have  a  terminus  in  the  city,  among  them  the 
Chicago  and  Alton;  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fi;  the  Burlington  Koute;  the  Chicago 
Great  Western;  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific;  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul; 
the  Kansas  City.  Pittsburg  and  Gulf;  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas;  the  Missouri  Pacific; 
the  Union  Pacific;  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott 
and  Memphis;  and  the  Wabash.  To  facilitate 
lliis  exceptionally  large  railroad  transit,  three 
great  bridges  have  been  constructed  across  the 
Missouri  Hiver,  and  a  terminal  circular  railway, 
30  miles  in  length,  furnishes  intercommunica- 
tion among  the  several  roads.  Most  of  the 
roads,  however,  use  in  common  a  large  union 
depot.  Adequate  local  and  suburban  transit 
is  afforded  by  168  miles  of  street  railways, 
including  46  miles  outside  the  city  limits,  and 
the  general  transportation  facilities  are  aug- 
mented by  river  steamboat  lines. 

Kansas  City,  occupying  a  site  originally  very 
uneven,  is  built  partly  on  low  ground  and  partly 
on  high  bluflfs.  Its  'streets  are  broad.  Out  o'f 
a  total  street  mileage  of  440  miles,  there  are 
167  miles  paved,  chiefly  with  asphalt,  brick,  and 
macadam.  Fine  residences  are  numerous  on 
both  the  hill  and  level  sections.  Among  the 
notable  public  or  business  structures  are  tlia 
ITnited  States  custom  house,  public  library'  build- 
ing, which  contains  80.000  volumes,  the  art 
gallery  and  museum,  the  City  Hall,  Court  House, 
Board  of  Trade  building,  Kansas  City  Club, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  and  the  ofiices  of  the  NciV 
York  Life  and  the  New  England  Life  Insurance 
Companies.  The  charitable  and  educational  in- 
stitutions comprife  the  Kansas  City  School  of 
Law,  University  Medical  College,  Scarritt  Train- 
ing School,  and  Scarritt,  All  Saints,  and  Saint 
.Toseph's  hospitals.  There  arc  several  beautifitl 
parks;  among  them,  Fairmont,  Troost,  and  Wash- 
ington parks.  Holmes  Square,  and  Scarritt  Point. 
Including  13,'j4  acres  outside  of  the  city,  there 
are  in  all  1941  acres  of  public  parks. 

Kansas  City  is  highly  important  as  a  commer- 
cial centre.  As  the  distributing  point  for  a  vast 
agricultural  region  to  the  west  and  south  it 
controls  large  wholesale  interests,  its  jobbing 
trade  in  f.irming  implements  ranking  among  th>; 
most  extensive  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
grain,    live-stock,    and    meat-packing    business, 


Kansas  City  is  closely  allied  with  Kansas  City, 
Kan.  (q.v.),  the  two  municipalities  fonnini; 
practically  one  industrial  and  commercial  com- 
munity. There  are  27  elevators,  having  an  aggre- 
gate storage  capacity  of  about  6,200,000  bushels, 
and  a  handling  capacity  of  1,426,000  bushels. 
In  1901  the  receipts  of  grain  amounted  to  46,- 
769,000  bushels.  The  Kansas  City  stock  yards 
for  the  same  period  handled  about  126,000  cars 
of  live  stock  (valued  at  over  $130,000,000),  in- 
cluding 2,000,000  head  of  cattle  and  3,700,000 
hogs,  besides  large  numbers  of  sheep,  calves, 
horses,  and  mules.  According  to  the  census  of 
1900,  a  total  of  $26,437,000  was  invested  in  the 
various  manufacturing  industries,  which  had  a 
production  valued  at  $36,527,000,  the  milling 
industry  being  first  in  importance.  The  mills  in 
1901  had  a  total  output  of  nearly  1,826,000  bar- 
rels of  flour  (1,430,000  barrels),  oatmeal,  and 
commeal.  There  are  also  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  con- 
fectionery, clothing,  malt  liquors,  etc. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 
biennially;  a  bicameral  council;  and  administr:i- 
tive  departments  as  follows:  Board  of  park 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Mayor;  board 
of  public  works,  and  chief  and  assistant  chiefs 
of  the  fire  department,  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  council;  board  of 
police  commissioners,  consisting  of  the  Mayor, 
cx-oflicio,  and  two  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State;  and  a  school  board,  chosen 
by  popular  election.  The  city  spends  annually 
in  maintenance  and  operation  over  $1,900,000, 
the  main  items  of  expenditure  being  about 
$500,000  for  schools,  $225,000  each  for  the  fire 
and  police  departments,  $160,000  for  the  water- 
works. $85,000  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkliiij.ir, 
and  $75,000  for  street  lighting.  The  municipality 
owns  the  water-works.  They  were  built  at  a 
cost  exceeding  $4,000,000,  and  were  acquired  by 
the  city  in  1895,  the  system  now  having  201  miles 
of  mains. 

The  first  peiinanent  settlement  at  Kansas  City 
was  made  in  1821  by  a  small  company  of  French 
fur  traders,  headed  by  Francois  Chouteau.  In 
1838  a  town  was  laid  out,  and  in  1853  it  was 
incorjtorated  as  a  city.  It  was  the  starting- 
point  of  the  first  railroad  across  the  plains,  and 
received  its  first  commercial  impetus  in  1865. 
when  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  reached  it. 
After  this  date  ita  growth  was  exceedingly  rapid. 
Population,  in  1860,  4418;  in  1870.  32.260;  in 
1880,  55,785;  in  1890,  132,716;  in  1900,  163,752, 
including  18.400  persons  of  foreign  birth  and 
17,600  of  negro  descent.  Consult  Case,  History 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri  (Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
1888). 

KANSAS  INDIANS.  A  Siounn  tribe.  See 
Kaw. 

KANSAS-NEBBASKA  BILL.  In  American 
history,  a  bill  passed  in  18i>4  by  the  United 
States  Congress  for  the  organization  of  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Upon  the 
admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  in  1821,  the 
vast  region  lying  between  that  State  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  was  left  unorganized.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  introduced  a  bill  for  this  purpose  in 
the  House  in  December,  1844.  and  bills  in  the 
Senate  in  March,  1848,  and  December,  1848;  but 
no  action  was  taken  by  either  House.  Finally, 
in  February.  1853,  a  bill  for  the  organization  of 
the  'Territory  of  Nebraska'   passed   the  House, 
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but  vras  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  On  Jan- 
uary 4,  1854,  Douglas,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Territories,  reported  from  that 
committee  a  new  bill,  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
planatory report.  The  bill  contained  the  provi- 
sions usually  embodied  in  bills  for  Territorial 
organization,  and  in  addition  prescribed  that  the 
Territory  or  any  portion  thereof,  when  admitted 
as  a  State  or  States,  "shall  be  received  into  the 
Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  Constitu- 
tion may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion." The  report,  however,  went  further  and 
maintained  that  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850  had  established  principles  which  should 
govern  all  future  legislation  on  similar  subjects, 
and  in  particular  had  established  the  principle 
that  "all  questions  pertaining  to  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  and  the  new  States  to  be  formed 
therefrom,  are  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
people  residing  therein,  by  their  appropriate 
representatives,  to  be  chosen  by  them  for  that 
purpose."  This,  the  so-called  principle  of  'popu- 
lar sovereignty,'  would,  if  strictly  applied,  ob- 
viously have  nullified  the  essential  part  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  (q.v.),  which  di- 
rectly prohibited  slavery  north  of  the  latitude 
of  36°  30'.  On  January  23d  Douglas  introduced 
a  new  bill,  embodying  an  amendment  which  had 
been  proposed  by  Senator  Dixon  of  Kentucky  on 
the  16th.  This  new  bill  provided  that  the  Terri- 
tory was  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  to  be  called 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  stated  specifically 
that  the  slavery  restriction  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, "being  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery  in 
the  States  and  Territories,  as  recognized  by  the 
legislation  of  1850,  commonly  called  the  compro- 
mise measures,  is  hereby  declared  inoperative  and 
void,  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or 
State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave 
the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and 
regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  The  bill  occasioned  a  prolonged 
and  acrimonious  debate,  centring  upon  the  abro- 
gation of  the  slavery  restriction  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  but  finally  passed  the  Senate  on 
March  4th  by  a  vote  of  37  to  14,  despite  the 
vigorous  opposition  of  such  men  as  Sumner, 
Chase,  Everett,  Wade,  Bell,  and  Seward.  After  a 
long  debate  the  bill,  slightly  amended,  passed  the 
House,  on  May  8th,  by  a  vote  of  113  to  100.  The 
Senate  agreed"  to  the  House  amendments  on  May 
26th,  and  the  bill  became  a  law,  by  President 
Pierce's  signature,  on  May  30th.  The  combined 
Territories,  thus  organized,  comprised  a  region 
which  now  constitutes  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Mon- 
tana, North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
and  part  of  Colorado — a  total  area  of  nearly 
500,000  square  miles. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  is  chiefly  significant 
in  American  history  from  its  having  caused  a  re- 
newal of  the  contest  between  the  North  and  the 
South  over  the  slavery  question,  which  had  been 
regarded  as  settled,  for  many  years  at  least,  by 
the  compromise  measures  of  1820  and  1850.  It 
stirred  the  passions  of  the  people  of  both  sections, 
gave  rise  to  bitter  and  protracted  controversies 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  and  doubtless  con- 
siderably hastened  a  resort  to  arms.  The  his- 
torian Rhodes  has  given  the  following  estimate  of 
the  results  of  the  passage  of  the  bill:  "It  is 
safe  to  say  that  in  the  scope  and  consequences 


of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  it  was .  the  most 
momentous  measure  that  passed  Congress  from 
the  day  that  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
first  met  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
bealed  the  doom  of  the  Whig  Party;  it  caused 
the  formation  of  tlie  Republican  Party  on  the 
principle  of  no  extension  of  slavery;  it  roused 
Lincoln  and  gave  a  bent  to  his  great  political 
ambition.  It  made  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  a 
dead  letter  at  the  North;  it  caused  the  Germans 
to  become  Republicans;  it  lost  the  Democrats 
their  hold  on  New  England;  it  made  the  North- 
west Republican;  it  led  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Democratic  Party."  Consult:  Rhodes,  History  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850 
(New  York,  1893 — )  ;  Von  Hoist,  Constitutional 
and  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  iv. 
(last  ed.,  Chicago,  1899)  ;  and  Burgess,  The  Mid- 
dle Period  1817-1858  (New  York,  1897),  in  the 
"American  History  Series."  The  text  of  the  bill 
may  be  found  in  the  United  States  Statutes  at 
Large,  vol.  x. 

KANSAS  SIVEB.  A  river  of  Kansas, 
formed  near  Junction  City  by  the  junction  of  the 
Republican  and  Smoky  Hill  rivers  (Map:  Kan- 
sas, F  2).  It  flows  east  250  miles  and  enters  the 
Missouri  River  at  Kansas  City.  The  Little  Blue 
River  enters  it  from  the  north.  Topeka,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State,  is  situated  on  its  banks. 

KANSAS  STATE  AaHICTTLTTTBAL  COL- 
LEOB.  A  coeducational  institution  of  learning 
established  in  1863  at  Manhattan,  Kan.,  by  the 
endowment  of  Uluemont  College,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  State.  The  college  owns  323  acres 
of  land,  valued  at  $39,700,  and  leases  221  acres 
in  addition,  the  greater  part  of  these  grounds 
being  used  for  experimental  work.  The  courses 
embrace  English,  general  and  domestic  science, 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  and 
agriculture,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science,  a  preparatory  department,  a  musical 
department,  and  apprentice  courses,  designed  for 
those  who  wish  to  learn  a  trade.  No  classical 
course  .is  given.  The  faculty  publishes  a  week- 
ly, the  Industrialist,  devoted  to  college  interests. 
In  1902  the  instructors  and  assistants  numbered 
59,  and  the  attendance  was  1396,  including  298 
preparatory  students.  The  endowment  was 
$491,181,  the  income  $80,270,  the  value  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  $340,000,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  college  property  $552,165.  The 
library  contained  24,525  volumes. 

KAN-STT,  kan's5J!'.  The  most  westerly  of  the 
northern  tier  of  Chinese  provinces.  It  lies  west 
of  Shen-si  (q.v.),  of  which  it  oriRinally  formed 
a  part,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  terri- 
tory Ordos  Mongols,  and  the  desert  of  Gobi,  on 
the  south  by  Sze-ehuen,  and  on  the  southwest  by 
Koko-nor  (Map:  China,  B  5).  From  the  time 
of  K'ien-lung  (1757)  until  the  Mohammedan 
Rebellion  of  1865.  its  jurisdiction  extended  west- 
ward as  far  as  Hi,  and  included  the  T'icn-shan 
Pe-lu.  a  distance  of  about  2200  miles  from  Lan- 
chow-fu.  the  capital  of  the  province.  Since  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  all  this  Central  Asian 
territory  has  been  formed  into  a  new  dominion 
known  as  Sin-fctotijr  or  the  'New  Frontier.'  and 
this  new  province  forms  the  western  boundary 
of  Kan-su.  Its  area  is  estimated  to  be  125.400 
square  miles,  ond  its  population  about  10.000.000. 

It  is  in  the  main  mountainous,  but  a  few 
fertile  valleys  are  found  where  good  crops  are 
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raised.  Prom  Lan-chow-fu  westward  level 
^ound  begins,  and  the  narrow  belt  which  forma 
the  departments  of  Kan-chow-fu  and  Su-chow-fu 
is  very  fertile  and  produces  mucli  grain.  In  the 
18  miles  from  Su-chow  to  the  fortified  gate 
of  the  Great  Wall,  called  Kia-ytt  Kwan  (ten 
miles  beyond  which  the  wall  comes  to  an  end), 
agriculture  becomes  less  general.  Tobacco  is 
the  finest  product  of  the  province,  which,  how- 
ever, is  rich  in  minerals,  and  rivals  Shan-si  in 
iMth  the  richness  and  the  extent  of  its  coal-fields. 
It  takes  from  the  eastern  provinces  cotton  and 
wheat,  and  sends  back  tobacco  (its  own  product), 
medicines,  furs,  skins,  wool,  felt,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  mules,  mostly  the  product  of  Koko-nor  and 
the  Mongol  territory.  The  name  is  made  up  of 
the  first  syllables  of  the  names  Kan-cliow  and 
8u-chow,  already  mentioned.  With  Shen-si  it 
forms  the  Governor-Generalship  of  Shen-Kan,  the 
Governor-General  residing  in  Lan-chow-fu,  the 
capital. 

KANT,  kant,  Immanuel  (1724-1804).  One 
of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  German  meta- 
physicians. He  was  the  son  of  a  saddler,  of 
Scotch  descent,  and  was  bom  at  KiJnigsberg, 
April  22,  1724.  He  studied  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  theologj',  and  other  su'bjects, 
at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  and, 
after  spending  nine  years  as  a  private  tutor  in 
several  families,  took  his  degree  at  K5nigsberg 
in  1755,  and  began  to  deliver  lectures  as  privat- 
doccnt,  on  logic,  metaphysics,  physics,  politics,  and 
mathematics;  later  he  added  courses  on  physi- 
cal geography,  anthropology,  natural  theology, 
and  pedagogy,  and  one  ycarhe  lectured  on  miner- 
alogy. In  1762  he  was  offered  the  chair  of  poetry 
at  KSnigsberg,  but,  though  in  some  need  of  the 
salary,  he  wisely  declined  because  he  was  not 
fitted  for  the  place.  The  next  year  he  obtained  a 
position  of  assistant  librarian  on  a  salary  of  02 
thalers;  and,  though  he  had  now  become  well 
known  and  greatly  esteemed  for  his  scholarship, 
he  did  not  obtain  a  professorship  until  1770, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  logic  and 
metaphysics,  as  an  inducement  to  keep  him  in 
Konigsberg,  now  that  he  had  received  calls  to 
Erlangen  and  Jena.  In  1778  he  had  a  call  to 
Halle,  which  he  declined,  to  remain  at  Konigsberg 
till  his  death,  February  12,  1804.  Kant's  private 
life  was  uneventful.  He  was  a  bachelor  and  never 
traveled.  He  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable  vera- 
city and  honor,  austere  in  his  principles  of  moral- 
ity, though  kindly  and  courteous  in  manner,  a 
bold  and  fearless  advocate  of  political  liberty, 
and  a  firm  believer  in  human  progress.  He  sym- 
pathized with  the  American  Colonies  in  their 
struggle  a?ainst  England,  and  with  the  French 
people  in  their  revolt  against  monarchical  abuses. 
As  a  lecturer  he  was  popular.  Herder  says  that 
his  lectures  were  characterized  by  deep  thought, 
wit.  and  humor.  They  were  said  to  have  been 
much  more  dogmatic  in  tone  than  his  writings, 
and  to  have  had  moral  and  religious  edification 
in  mind  as  well  as  the  imparting  of  information. 

In  philosophy  he  developed  slowly.  His  views 
did  not  Bpcm  to  take  anything  like  iSnal  form  till 
he  wrote  his  greatest  work,  Kritik  der  rrinen  Yer- 
tiunft,  which  was  first  published  in  1781.  By  this 
time  he  had  effected  in  philosophy  what  he  called 
a  Copernican  revolution.  "Our  suggestion."  he 
writes,  "is  similar  to  that  of  Copernicus  in  astron- 
omy, who.  finding  it  impossible  to  explain  the 
tnovements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  the  supposi- 


tion that  they  turned  round  the  spectator,  tried 
whether  he  might  not  succeed  better  by  supposing 
the  spectator  to  revolve  and  the  stars  to  remain 
at  rest.  Let  us  make  a  similar  experiment  in 
metaphysics  with  perception.  If  it  were  really 
necessarj'  for  our  perception  to  conform  to  the 
nature  of  objects,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could 
know  anything  of  it  a  priori;  but  if  the  sensible 
object  must  conform  to  the  constitution  of  our 
faculty  of  perception,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  Perception,  however,  can  become  knowl- 
edge only  if  it  is  related  in  some  way  to  the  object 
which  it  determines.  Now  here  again  I  may  sup- 
pose, either  that  the  conceptions  through  which  I 
effect  that  determination  conform  to  objects,  or 
that  objects,  in  other  words  the  experience  in 
which  alone  objects  are  known,  conform  to  con- 
ceptions. In  the  former  case  I  fall  into  the  same 
perplexity  as  before,  and  fail  to  explain  how  such 
conceptions  can  be  known  a  priori.  In  the  latter 
case  the  outlook  is  more  hopeful.  For  experience 
is  itself  a  mode  of  knowledge  which  implies  in- 
telligence, and  intelligence  has  a  rule  of  its 
own,  which  must  be  an  a  priori  condition  of  all 
knowledge  of  objects  presented  to  U.  To  this 
rule,  as  expressed  in  o  priori  conceptions,  all 
objects  of  experience  must  necessarily  conform, 
and  with  it  they  must  agree."  (Preface,  tr.  by 
Watson.)  This  passage  shows  that  Kant  started 
with  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  priori  syn- 
thetic knowledge,  i.e.  as  he  defined  it,  knowledge 
of  universal  and  necessary  truths.  ( See  Analytic 
Judgment,  and  A  Pbiobi.)  His  mathematical 
training,  had  taught  him  to  regard  the  truths  of 
mathematics  as  universal  and  necessary;  while 
Hume  had  convinced  him  that  any  merely  dog- 
matic assumption  of  universality  and  necessity 
was  unwarranted.  His  problem  now  was  how  to 
escape  dogmatism  and  yet  justify  the  making  of 
universal  synthetic  propositions,  such  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four.  This  problem  he  solved 
to  his  satisfaction  by  making  the  world  of  experi- 
ence in  part  a  product  of  the  intelligence  that 
passes  judgments.  Space  and  time  are  'forms  of 
perception,'  that  is,  the  frameworks  within  one 
of  which,  at  least,  objects  must  be  arranged  before 
they  can  ')e  perceived.  They  are  'conditions  of 
the  possibility  of  phenomena.'  This  they  could 
not  be  unless  they  were  imposed  upon  phenomena 
by  the  percipient  agent.  But  not  only  must 
objects  be  perceived,  in  order  to  be  known;  tliey 
must  be  conceived  also.  This  act  of  conception  is 
warranted  only  if  objects,  before  being  presented 
in  experience,  are  worked  into  order  by  the  same 
intelligence  that  in  judgment  unconditionally 
predicates  this  order  of  them.  The  forms  of  per- 
ception are  space  and  time;  the  order  produced 
by  intellectual  spontaneity  is  constituted  by  four 
great  principles  of  synthesis — quantity,  quality, 
relation,  and  modality — and  each  of  these  appears 
in  thfreefold  form.  Hence  we  have  twelve  'cate- 
gories' or  'pure  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing.' viz.:  (1)  Unity.  (2)  plurality,  and  (3)  to- 
tality; (4)  reality,  (5)  ne^tion,  and  (6)  limita- 
tion; (7)  inherence  and  subsistehce:  (8)  causality 
and  dependence :  and  (9)  community,  (10)  possi- 
bility and  impossibility,  (11)  existence  and  non- 
existence, and  (12)  necessity  and  contingency. 
These  categories  are  discovered  by  examination 
of  the  'functions  of  unity  in  judgment,'  i.e.  by 
examination  of  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
mind,  in  judging,  predicates  unity  or  order  of  the 
world  of  experience.    Now  the  fundamental  con- 
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tention  of  Kant  is  that  these  categories  must  be 
principles  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
world  of  experience  if  they  are  to  be  legitimately 
employed  in  the  cognttion  of  that  world.  This  is 
the  idealistic  element  in  his  system;  the  world 
we  know  is,  in  its  form,  a  perceptual  and  intel- 
lectual creation,  the  work  of  the  mind.  He  calls 
this  idealism  transcendental,  i.e.  it  relates  only 
to  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge; 
it  is  not  transcendent,  i.e.  it  does  not  relate  to 
any  existences  lying  behind  experience,  and  there-' 
fore  beyond  the  reach  of  knowledge.  And  yet, 
though  the  system  is  transcendental  idealism,  it 
is  an  empirical  realism,  i.e.  it  maintains  that 
the  real  world  of  experience  is  a  world  really  con- 
stituted in  accordance  with  principles  which 
science  discovers.  Thus,  time  is  empirically  real 
because  the  world  ae  know  is  really  a  time-world. 
But  along  with  this  empirical  realism  and  tran- 
scendental idealism  there  goes  hand  in  hand  an 
agnosticism  which  denies  the  possibility  of  know- 
ing anything  whatever  of  another  world  of  being 
— the  world  of  things-in-themselves.  These  things- 
in-them&elves  affect  our  sensibility  and  thus  give 
rise  to  sensations,  which  fall  into  the  forms  of 
perception  and  are  organized  by  the  categories 
into  the  world  of  experience.  But  what  these 
things-in-theniselves  are  we  can  never  know.  If 
reason  attempts  to  make  any  assertion  with 
regard  to  them,  it  falls  into  hopeless  inconsisten- 
cies and  inextricable  confusions,  paralogisms,  and 
antinomies.  And  yet  reason  is  ever  striving  to  go 
beyond  experience.  The  world  of  experience  is 
never  complete ;  it  is  a  progressus  and  a  regressua 
ad  infinitum.  But  reason  craves  completeness. 
It  has  ideas  which  find  no  embodiment  in  experi- 
ence, because  "they  demand  a  certain  complete- 
ness which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  possible 
empirical  knowledge."  But  neither  may  these 
ideas  be  thought  to  find  embodiment  in  things-in- 
themselves,  for  in  this  case  judgment  would  tran- 
scend its  proper  experiential  limits.  They  are  not 
empirically  or  transcendentally  real ;  but  neither 
arc  they  transcendentally  ideal,  for  they  are  not 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge.  Thus 
excluded  from  all  these  classes,  Kant  finds  a  func- 
tion for  them  as  regulative  principles  for  the 
conduct  of  the  understanding  in  its  search  for 
knowledge,  telling  us  not  to  be  satisfied  in  our 
attempts  to  reduce  experience  to  order  unless  we 
should  complete  the  systematization.  But  com- 
plete it  we  never  can.  The  ideas  are  warnings 
''not  to  regard  any  single  determination  relating 
to  the  existence  of  things  as  ultimate."  But  we 
may  not.  substantiate  the  ideas  by  claiming  that 
the  completeness  unattainable  in  experience  is 
actual  beyond  experience.  This  would  be  tran- 
scendental subreption;  and  though  natural  and 
impossible  to  avoid,  it  may  be  understood  to  be 
fallacious  when  it  is  seen  that  thus  a  regulative 
principle  is  changed  into  a  constitutive  principle. 
There  are  three  such  ideas — that  of  'the  absolute 
or  unconditionetl  unity  of  the  thinking  subject,' 
that  of  'the  absolute  unity  of  the  series  of  condi- 
tions of  phenomena.'  and  that  of  'the  absolute 
unity  of  the  condition  of  all  objects  of  thought 
whatever.'  These  ideas,  when  substantinted  and 
individualized,  become  the  transcendental  ideal, 
i.e.  'the  idea  of  a  totality  of  reality  {omnitudo 
realitatis).'  an  'ens  realissimum,'  'ens  origina- 
rium,'  'ens  summum,'  'ens  entium'  all  of  which 
are  epithets  jriven  by  scholastic  theology  to  Ood. 
"By  such  a  use  of  the  transcendental  idea, 
Vol.  XI.— M. 


however,  theology  oversteps  limits  set  to  it  by 
its  very  nature."  AM  traditional  proofs  for  the 
being  of  God,  which  Kant  reduces  to  three — 
the  ontological,  the  cosmological  and  the  physico- 
theological  proofs  (see  God) — he  criticises  as  fal- 
lacious: "The  Supreme  Being  is  for  purely  specu- 
lative reason  a  mere  ideal,  but  still  a  perfectly 
faultless  ideal,  which  completes  and  crowns  the 
whole  of  human  knowledge.  And  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  there  is  a  moral  theology,  which  is 
able  to  supply  what  is  deficient  in  speculative 
theology,  we  should  then  lind  that  transcendental 
theology  is  no  longer  problematic,  but  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  determination  of  the  conception 
of  a  Supreme  Being"  (Watson's  trans.).  In  his 
ethical  works,  Kant  does  finally  arrive  at  such  a 
moral  theology  as  the  final  postulate  of  mo- 
rality. 

His  ethics  is  frequently  called  rigoristic,  i.e. 
it  refuses  to  recognize  the  moral  value  of  natural 
inclinations.  Nothing  is  good  but  the  good  will, 
and  the  good  will  is  the  will  to  do  an  act  because 
it  is  in  accordance  with  duty.  "Duty  is  the  obliga- 
tion to  act  from  reverence  for  law."  The  law  is 
that  "I  must  act  in  such  a  way  that  I  can  at  the 
same  time  will  that  my  maxim  should  become  a 
universal  law."  The  obligation  to  obey  this  law 
is  unconditional.  The  moral  imperative  is  cote- 
gorical.  There  are  no  ifs  and  huts  in  the  case. 
It  does  not  even  depend  upon  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  human  nature.  It  is  a  necessary  law 
for  all  rational  beings,  and  as  such  a  priori.  "Its 
foundation  is  this,  that  rational  nature  exists  as 
an  end  in  itself."  Man  thus  imposes  upon  him- 
self the  universal  system  of  laws  to  which  he  is 
subject  and  •'he  is  only  under  obligation  to  act  in 
conformity  with  nis  own  will."  This  constitutes 
the  autonomy  of  the  will.  But  this  autonomy  is 
not  correctly  conceived  unless  correlated  with  the 
conception  of  a  'kingdom  of  ends,'  i.e.  'the  sys- 
tematic combination  of  different  rational  beings 
through  the  medium  of  common  laws.'  The  au- 
tonomy of  any  will  is  thus  not  capricious,  but 
rational;  its  rationality  consists  in  its  ordered 
and  systematic  connection  with  other  autonomous 
wills.  "Morality,  then,  consists  in  the  relation  of 
all  action  to  the  system  of  laws  which  alone 
makes  possible  a  kingdom  of  ends."  This  whole 
conception  of  the  categorical  imperative  is  pos- 
sible, says  Kant,  only  if  man's  will  is  not  a  mere 
phenomenon  conditioned  by  causal  laws.  Free- 
dom is  thus  a  postulate  of  the  moral  order.  We 
do  not  hnoui  ourselves  to  be  free;  for  knowledge 
is  possible  only  within  the  limit  of  experience. 
But  we  must  think  ourselves  as  free.  "In  think- 
ing itself  into  the  intelligible  world,  prac- 
tical reason  does  not  transcend  its  proper 
limits,  as  it  would  do  if  it  tried  to  know 
itself  directly  by  means  of  perception.  In  so 
thinking  itself,  reason  merely  conceives  of 
itself  negatively  as  not  belonging  to  the  world  of 
sense."  "There  is  but  a  single  point  in  which  it 
is  positive,  namely,  in  the  thought  that  freedom, 
though  it  is  a  negative  determination,  is  yet 
bound  up  with  a  positive  facultj'.  and,  indeed, 
with  a  cousality  of  reason  which  is  called  will." 

This  free  causality  of  the  will  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, for  "we  can  explain  nothing  but  that 
which  we  can  reduce  to  laws,  the  object  of  which 
can  be  presented  in  a  possible  experience."  "While, 
therefore,  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  practical  unconditioned  necessity  of  the  moral 
imperative,    it   is   also  true   that   we   can   corn- 
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prehend  its  incomprehensibility;  and  this  is  all 
that  can  fairly  be  demanded  of  a  philosophy 
which  seeks  to  reach  the  principles  which  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  human  reason."  But  virtue  or 
action  in  accordance  witli  duty,  though  the  su- 
j>reme,  is  '"not  the  whole  or  complete  good  which 
finite,  rational  beings  desire  to  obtain.  The  com- 
plete good  includes  happiness."  This  involves  "the 
union  of  virtue  and  happiness  in  the  same  person." 
But  "the  connection  of  virtue  and  happiness  in  a 
system  of  nature,  which  is  merely  an  object  of  the 
senses,  cannot  be  other  than  contingent,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  established  in  the  way  re- 
quired in  the  conception  of  the  highest  good." 
S5uch  ft  union  is  possible  only  if  there  is  "perfect 
harmony  of  the  disposition  with  the  moral  law," 
but  of  this  harmony  "no  rational  being  existing  in 
the  world  of  sense  is  capable  at  any  moment  of 
his  life."  Yet  "such  a  harmony  must  be  possible, 
for  it  is  implied  in  the  command  to  promote  that 
object;"  hence  we  must  assume  "an  infinite  prog- 
ress toward  perfect  harmony  with  the  moral  law," 
and  this  involves  immortality  as  a  postulate  of 
morality.  But  "the  moral  law  leads  us  to  postu- 
late not  only  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  the 
existence  of  God,"  for  there  must  be  a  cause  "able 
to  connect  happiness  and  morality  in  exact  har- 
mony with  each  other,"  and  God  is  the  only  con- 
ceivable ca'ise  of  this  kind.  Thus  the  postulates 
of  morality  are  Cod,  freedom,  and  immortality. 
All  this  reasoning  involves  the  assumption  of  two 
separate  worlds — the  world  of  sense,  of  phenom- 
ena, and  the  world  of  intelligible  but  unknow- 
able realities.  But  Kant  was  not  content  to  rest 
in  this  absolute  separation.  He  tries  to  bring 
these  two  worlds  together.  The  beauty  and  the 
seeming  pnrposivcness  of  nature  make  it  probable 
that  mechanism,  the  princijSle  of  the  world  of 
experience  as  governed  by  the  conception  of 
cause,  and  teleologj-,  the  principle  of  the  world  of 
intelligible  realities  as  a  kingdom  of  ends,  are 
not  incompatible.  They  may  be  united  in  a 
single  principle,  which,  however,  because  of  the 
limitations  of  our  reason,  we  cannot  formulate. 

It  now  remains  to  say.  .something  of  Kant's 
place  in  the  development  of  science.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Kant's  lectures  were  not  con- 
fined to  philosophy.  Indeed,  his  services  in  the 
theory  of  science  were  probably  as  great  as  in 
the  realm  of  philosophy.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  Kant's  anticipation  of  Laplace  (q.v. )  in 
the  view  that  the  solar  system  has  developed  from 
a  primitive  gaseous  material  with  rotatory  mo- 
tion. Knnt  went  further  and  suggested  that  the 
fi.\ed  stars  might  be  systems,  like  the  solar  sys- 
tem, which  have  arisen  in  the  same  way.  This 
theory  was  worked  out  in  the  Allfiemfiuc  7\ntur- 
jieschichte  nnd  Theorie  lies  Himmcls  (17.55), 
forty-four  years  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Micanique  cHcitc  (1790-1825). 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  by  name 
above.  Kant  wrote  numerous  books  and  essays, 
among  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing: De  Mutidi  Sensihilix  at  que  Intellifiibilis 
Forma  et  Principiis  (1770);  Proleriomrnn  zu 
einer  jeden  l-iinf linen  ^fetapht|si^■.  die  ah  Winsen- 
aehaft  u-ird  atiflrelen  konneti  (1783);  firundlc- 
gunft  zrtr  Metaphifsik  der  Sitten  (17S5)  ;  Meta- 
phtfcisehe  AnfaixiKifiiindi'  <l<'f  X'llunriioienscliaft 
{ 178t))  ;  Kiitik  der  ijrakliscUen  \  crnunft  1 1788)  ; 
Kritik  der  VrtheUnkrnft  (1700)  (these  last  two 
works,  together  with  the  Krilik  der  reinen  IVr- 
nunft,  contain  the  gist  of  Kant's  whole  philos- 


ophy) ;  Die  Religion  innerhalb  der  Orenzen  der 
blossen  Vemunft  (1793)  ;  Metaphysik  der  Sitten 
( 1797).  In  addition  there  are  works  on  physical 
geography,  neural  pathology,  testhetics,  ethnog- 
raphy, anthropologj-,  history,  criticism,  meteorol- 
ogy, politics,  logic,  and  pedagogy.  His  complete 
works  were  edited  by  Kosenkranz  and  ijchubert 
(1838-42);  by  Hortenstein  (1867-69);  and  by 
Kirchmann.  Among  English  translations  of 
Kant's  works  mention  should  be  made  o'f  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Ueuson,  trans,  by  Meiklejohn 
(London,  1854),  and  by  Max  Mollef  (2d  ed.,  ib., 
1896)  ;  Prolegomena,  tr.  by  MahafTy  and  Bernard 
(ib.,1889)  ;  Prolegomena  and  Metaphgsieal  Foun- 
dations of  Natural  Science,  trans,  by  Bax  (ib., 
1883)  ;  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  and  Other 
Works  on  the  Theory  of  Ethics,  trans,  by  Abbott 
(ib.,  1808)  ;  Critique  of  Judgment,  trans,  by  Ber- 
nard (ib.,  1892)  ;  Philosophy  of  Laws,  trans,  by 
Ilastie  (Edinburgh,  1887)  ;  Principles  of  Politics, 
trans,  by  Hastie  (ib.,  1891)  ;  Cosmogony,  trans, 
by  Hastie  (ib.,  1900).  A  brief  English  version  of 
Kant's  philosophy  is  given  in  The  Philosophy  of 
Kant  as  Contained  in  Extracts  from  His  Oicn 
Writings,  selected  and  trans,  by  Watson  (New 
York,  1894).  Consult  also:  Mahaffy,  Kant's 
Critical  Philosophy  for  English  Readers  (London, 
1872-74)  ;  Watson,  Kant  and  Mis  English  Critics 
(Glasgow,  1881);  Stirling,  Text-Hook  to  Kant 
(Edinburgh,  1881);  Morris,  Kant's  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  (Chicago,  1882)  ;  Caird,  Critical 
Philosophy  of  Kant  (New  York,  1859)  ;  Paulsen, 
Immanuel  Kant,  sein  Leben  nnd  seine  Lehre 
(Stuttgart,  1898;  Eng.  trans..  New  York.  1902)  ; 
Vaihinger,  Kommentar  xur  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vemunft,  of  which  two  volumes  have  appeared 
(Leipzig,  1881-92).  A  bibliography,  even  very 
inadequate,  of  only  the  important  works  on  Kant 
would  take  us  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work. 
Consult  Adickes,  "Bibliography  of  Writings  by 
Kant  and  on  Kant  which  Have  Appeared  in  Ger- 
many Up  to  the  End  of  1887,"  in  Philosophical 
Review  (Boston,   1892  ct  scq.). 

KANTEMIB,  kiin'tyf-mer'.  A  noble  family 
of  Moldavia,  three  of  whose  members  attained 
the  dignity  of  Prince  of  that  country.  The  most 
celebrated  was  DEMEmiis  Kantemir  (1673- 
1723),  who  became  Prince  in  1710.  He  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Peter  the  Great  .^f  Pussia 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ofT  the  Turkish 
supremacy.  Peter's  unfortunate  campaign  l>e- 
yond  the"  Pruth  (1711)  compelled  Demetrius 
to  flee  to  Russia,  where  he  was  treated  with  the 
most  distinguished  'honors,  and  played  a  part 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  capital.  •  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Saint  Petersburg 
Academy  and  the  author  of  several  works  on 
Moldavian  nnd  Turkish  history,  among  which 
are:  Dencriptio  Moldari(e,  Croniea-Romano-Mol- 
do-Vlahilor,  and  Historia  de  Ortii  rt  Defectionc 
Imperii  Turcioi.  His  son  was  tlie  well-known 
Russian  satirist  Antiokh  Kantemir   (q.v.). 

KANTEMnt,  Antiokh  Dmitrivevicii  (1709- 
44).  A  Russian  satirical  poet  and  diplomatist. 
He  was  born  at  Constantinople,  lirought  up  in 
Russia,  .md  at  an  early  age  becniiip  an  officer  of 
the  Preobrizhenski  Regiment,  owing  to  the  spe- 
cial interest  Peter  the  (Jreat  took  in  him.  At  the 
ace  of  twenty-three  he  was  sent  as  Minister  to 
Great  Britain,  and  in  1738  to  France.  A  man 
of  considerable  eru'lition  and  wide  culture,  he 
was  a  great  favorite  at  his  diplomatic  posts. 
An  ardent  lover  of  the  classics,  he  made  numerous 
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translations  from  Horace,  Juvenal,  Anacreon, 
and  others,  and  himself  wrote  satires,  in  which, 
like  Horace,  he  lashes  the  vices  and  shortcom- 
ings of  contemporary  society,  but  never  in- 
dividuals. His  hest-known  satire,  To  My  Intel- 
lect, derides  the  stupidity  of  striving  after  the 
superficial  gloss  of  external  civilization.  With 
him  begins  the  pseudo-classical  period  of  Russian 
literatjure,  and  his  labors  in  the  way  of  versifica- 
tion have  an  historical  value,  as  his  verses, 
though  a  great  improvement  on  their  predeces- 
sors, still  keep  the  syllabic  metre,  utterly  foreign 
to  the  spirit  of  Russian,  which  knows  no  long  and 
short  vowels,  but  stress-accent  only.  His  works 
were  published  in  1743  (German  translation  by 
Spilcker,  Berlin,  1752).  The  best  edition  is  that 
by  Yefremoff  (Saint  Petersburg,  1867),  with  an 
introduction  by  Stoynnin. 

KANUBIS,  k&nSS'rez.  Sudanese  Negroes 
dominant  in  Bomu  and  Kanem,  Chad  Basin  re- 
gion, Central  Africa.  They  are  slightly  mixed 
with  Hamites  of  the  desert,  and  have  negroid  fea- 
tures, while  their  speech  is  modified  by  Tibbu. 
There  are  three  and  a  half  millions  of  them, 
divided  into  many  tribes.  All  these  are  Moham- 
medanized.  Tliey  are  described  as  melancholy, 
dejected,  and  brutal.  With  their  broad  faces, 
wide  nostrils,  and  large  bones,  the  Kanuris  make 
a  far  less  agreeable  impression  than  the  Hausas, 
especially  as  the  women  are  among  the  ugliest  in 
all  Negroland.    See  Sudan,  paragraph  Ethnology. 

KAOLIN,  kS'A-llD  (from  Chinese  Kaoling, 
high  ridge,  the  name  of  a  hill  in  China,  where  the 
clay  is  found).  A  variety  of  clay,  formed  as  a 
residual  product  of  the  decomposition  of  feld- 
spar. By  weathering  the  more  soluble  compo- 
nents of  feldspar,  which  is  an  abundant  constitu- 
ent of  granite  and  other  rocks,  are  leached  out, 
leaving  a  compound  of  silica  and  alumina,  or 
kaolin,  mixed  with  other  insoluble  materials. 
Kaolin  is  a  soft,  friable  clay,  burning  to  a  pure 
white  color,  and  is  suited  for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  pottery  such  as  white  earthenware  and  porce- 
lain. It  occurs  in  residual  deposits,  from  which 
it  is  usually  extracted  by  simple  methods  of 
open  cutting.  The  crude  clay  is  prepared  for 
the  market  by  freeing  it  of  quartz  and  other 
impurities  in  settling-tanks.  An  analysis  of 
washed  kaolin  from  North  Carolina  shows  the 
following  composition  in  per  cent.:  SiO..  45.70; 
AIA.  40.61;  FeA,  1-39;  CaO,  0.45;  MgO,  0.09; 
Na,0.  KjO,  2.82;  HA  8.98;  moisture,  OM.  In 
the  United  States  kaolin  is  mined  in  many  of  the 
eastern  States,  including  Vermont.  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia.  The  most  productive  deposits  are  those 
of  Cornwall,  England.  In  1901  the  domestic  out- 
put of  kaolin  was  97,253  short  tons,  valued  at 
$584,523.  The  total  imports  in  the  same  year 
were  117.756  tons,  valued  at  $663,379,  mostly 
from  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Kaolin  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  paper-making,  and  for  fill- 
ing the  pores  of  cloth. 

KAPELIiMEISTEB,  kA-p^l'mts-t?r  (Ger., 
chapel-master) .  The  director  of  music  and  choir- 
trainer  in  a  royal  or  ducal  palace.  The  position 
was  regarded  as  one  of  much  honor  and  of  con- 
siderable importance.  To-day  the  name  kapell- 
meister is  used  only  as  sj-nonymous  with  con- 
ductor (q.v.). 

KAPHJl,  kn'p^-lA.  An  ancient  Hindu  phi- 
losopher renowned  in  Sanskrit  literature  as  the 


founder  of  the  Sankhya  system  of  rationalistic 
philosophy.  According  to  Buddhistic  legends  he 
laust  have  lived  before  the  time  of  Buddha,  or 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
u.c.  His  name  is  closely  associated  with  Kapila- 
vastu,  in  Northeastern  India,  where  Buddha  was 
born.  There  seems  to  be  no  just  reason  for  doubt- 
ing tiie  reality  of  Kapila's  existence,  as  has  been 
done  by  some,  even  though  the  so-called  Hamkhya- 
j>u(ra«  be  considered  to  be  of  much  later  origin 
than  his  time.  His  teaching  laid  stress  on  the 
distinction  between  the  realm  of  spirit  and  of 
matter.  For  Kapila  as  a  historic  personage,  con- 
sult: Garbe,  Sarhtchya  und  Yoga  (Strassburg, 
1896)  ;  and  the  edition  of  Sutras  ascribed  to 
Kapila,  together  with  the  commentary  by  Garbe, 
HUmkhya-pravacana  bhisya  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1895).    See  SXnkhya. 

KAPNIST,  kSp'nlst,  Vasiui  Yakovlevitch 
(1756-1823).  A  Russian  poet,  born  in  Obukhovka. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Derzhavin,  and  a  member 
of  the  Russian  Academy.  Besides  some  un- 
important odes  and  epigrams,  he  wrote  Yabeda, 
a  political  and  satiric  play  dealing  with  the 
abuses  of  Russian  justice,  written  in  alexan- 
drines. The  play  had  an  immediate  success  and 
many  of  its  characters  and  lines  are  proverbial  in 
modern  Russia.  It  was  suppres.sed  by  Czar  Paul, 
and  Kapnist  narrowly  escaped  Siberian  exile. 

KAP'ODISTMAS.  President  of  the  Greek 
Republic.    See  Capo  d'Istbia. 

KAPOK'.    A  Javanese  fibre  plant.    See  Ebio- 

DENDBON. 

KAPOSI,  kJ/pA-shl,  MoRlTZ  (1837-1902).  An 
Austrian  physician  and  dermatologist,  bom  at 
Kaposvfir.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Vienna,  where  he  l)ecame  doccnt  in  dermatology 
and  syphilis  (I8G6)  ;  and  was  associated  witli 
Hebra'in  his  clinic  (1866-71),  and  succeeded  him 
in  1881  as  its  head.  His  great  work  in  collabo- 
ration with  Hebra  was  Handbuch  der  Hautkrank- 
heiten  (1872-76).  His  own  works  on  cutaneous 
diseases  include:  Die  Syphilis  der  Schleimhaut 
der  ilund;  yasen-  und  Itachenhohle  (1866); 
Die  ffyphilis  der  Haut  und  der  angrenzenden 
Sehleimhcute  (1872-75);  Pathologic  und  Thera- 
pic  der  Hautkrankheiten  (5th  ed.  1899)  ;  and 
Pathologie  und  Therapie  der  Hyphilis  (1891). 

KAPOSVXb,  k6'p6»h-vnr.  The  capital  of 
Somoay  County,  Southwestern  Hungary,  28  miles 
northwest  of  Fllnfkirchen.  It  is  a  garrison  town, 
is  well  built,  has  a  State  gj-mnasium,  a  county 
hall,  hospital,  and  several  educational  institu- 
tions. Steam  mills,  cement-works,  and  a  sugar- 
refinery  are  its  chief  industrial  establishments, 
while  stock-raising  is  largely  carried  on  in  the 
neighborhoo<l.     Population,  iii  1900,  18.218. 

KAPP,  kip,  Frieurich  (1824-84).  A  German- 
-American  publicist  and  historian,  bom  at  Hamm, 
Westphalia.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  and  practiced, law  in  the 
courts  of  Hamm  and  Unna  until  1848.  Engaging 
in  the  revolutionary  rising  at  Frankfort,  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  Paris.  Later  he  went  to  Geneva,  and  in  1850 
came  to  New  York,  where  he  practiced  his  profes- 
sion until  his  return  to  Germany  in- 1870.  He  ac- 
quired great  influence  among  the  German-speak- 
ing people  of  New  York,  became  interested  in  the 
slavery  question,  and  was  a  Republican  Presi- 
dential elector  in  1860.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts 
to  protect  immigrants  he  was  appointed  one  of 
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the  Emigration  Commissioners  of  Xew  York  in 
1867,  and  wrote  a  book,  Jinmigration  (1870), 
showing  the  econoTiiic  value  of  foreign  immigra- 
tion. After  his  return  to  Germany,  he  was  in 
1872  elected  a  member  of  the  Reichstag.  He 
wrote  much  both  in  German  and  English,  and  his 
books  are  based  upon  careful  research.  His 
works  include:  Die  Sklavenfrage  in  den  Verei- 
nigten  Staaien  (1854);  Leben  dea  amerika- 
nischfn  Oenerala  F.  W.  von  Steuhen  (1858,  Eng. 
ed.  New  York,  1859)  ;  Oeachichte  der  Sklav- 
erei  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  (1860)  ;  Leben 
des  amerikanischen  QeneraU  Jqhann  Kalb  ( 1862, 
Eng.  ed.  New  York,  1870)  ;  Oeachichte  der 
deutschen  Einwanderung  in  Amerika  (1868); 
Friedrich  der  Oroase  und  die  Vereinigten  Staaten 
(1871)  ;  and  Aua  und  iiber  Amerika.  Erlebniaae 
vnd  Thataaehen  (1876).  He  also  wrote  on  the 
soldier  traffic  by  German  princes  in  the  American 
Revolution. 

3CAPP,  GisBEBT  (1852—).  A  German  elec- 
trician, born  at  Mauer,  near  Vienna,  and  educated 
at  the  Zurich  Polytechnic.  He  was  engaged  as 
mechanical  engineer  in  Augsburg,  Vienna,  and 
Pola;  in  1875  went  to  England,  and  in  1882 
was  made  director  in  the  Crompton  Works  at 
Chelmsford.  His  electrical  inventions  include  sev- 
eral measuring  devices.  In  1895  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Berlin  Institute  of  Technology. 
Kapp  wrote:  Electric  Tranamiasion  of  Energy 
(1886)  ;  Dynamos,  Alternatora,  and  Tranaform- 
era  (1893);  Tranaformatoren  filr  Wecliseiatrofn 
und  Drehatrom  (2d  ed.  1900)  ;  and  Elektrome- 
chaniache  Konatruktionen  (2d  ed.  1902). 

KAPPEI),  kip'el.  A  village  in  the  Canton  of 
Zurich,  Switzerland  (Map:  Switzerland,  CI). 
It  is  noted  chiefly  as  the  place  where  the  re- 
former Zwingli  was  killed,  in  1531,  in  a  battle 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  The 
village  contains  a  monument  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory.    Population,  in  1900,  700. 

KABA,  ka'rA.  A  short  river  of  Northern  Rus- 
sia, forming  the  boundary  line  between  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia.  It  falls  into  the  Kara  Sen, 
an  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

KABABACEK,  ka'rA-bil'ch$k,  Joseph  (1845 
— ).  An  Austrian  Orientalist.  He  was  born  at 
Gratz,  and  is  professor  of  Oriental  history  and 
allied  subjects  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  His 
writings  include:  Beitrage  sur  Oeachichte  der 
Mazjaditen  (1874);  Die  peraiache  Nadelmalerei 
Suaandachird  ( 1881 )  ;  and  the  books  dealing  with 
(he  Archduke  Rainer  Papyrus.  Der  Papyruafund 
von  El  Faijilm  (1882);  Ergebnisae  aua  dem 
Papyrua  Erxherzog  Rainer  (1889)  ;  and  Katalog 
der  Theodor  Orafachen  Funde  in  Aegypten 
(1883). 

KARACHI,  ka-ra'ch«,  or  KXTRIIACHEE. 
An  important  seaport,  the  capital  of  Karachi 
District  and  of  the  Sindh  Division,  Bombay 
Prcsidoncv,, British  India,  in  latitude  24°  47'  n!, 
lonpitude'oe"  56'  E.  (Map:  India,  A3).  It  is  sit- 
uated in  the  Indus  Delta,  12  miles  northwest  of 
the  river's  westernmost  outlet,  and  90  miles 
southwest  of  Hyderabad.  It  is  a  terminus  of 
the  Northwestern  Railway,  by  which  it  com- 
municates with  the  whole  railroad  system  of 
India.  As  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  (q.v.)  is 
barred  by  sand-banks,  Karachi  is  virtually  the 
terminus  of  the  traffic  of  that  river,  and  has  be- 
come, as  predicted  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  'the 
gateway  of  Central  Asia.'     Its  spacious  harbor. 


covering  237  Vi  acres,  is  protected  by  extensive 
breakwaters.  The  wharves,  docks,  and  landing- 
place  are  on  the  former  island  of  Kiamari,  now 
connected  with  the  city  by  road,  railways,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone  over  the  Napier  mole,  three 
miles  long.  The  public  buildings  comprise  the 
Government  house,  municipal  offices,  court-house. 
Arts  College,  high  school,  Frere  Hall,  Masonic 
Hall,  Victoria  and  Bolton  Markets,  the  Eduljei 
Duishaw  Dispensary,  hospital,  fine  banks  and 
club-house,  Episcopal,  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian 
churches.  The  cantonments  on  the  east  contain 
the  artillery  barracks  and  arsenal,  and  the 
Napier  barracks,  with  accommodation  for  150>} 
men.  A  good  road  three  miles  long  connects 
with  Clifton,  on  the  south,  which  has  a  pier 
and  an  extensive  sandy  beach,  frequented  by 
excursion  parties  and  noted  for  the  turtle-hunt- 
ing it  affords  during  the  autumn  season.  Karachi 
has  an  active  inland  trade  with  Kashmir,  Turkes- 
tan, Afghanistan,  and  Tibet.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  carpets  and  the  famous  Sindh  silver- 
ware. The  town  also  contains  the  workshops  of 
the  Northwestern  Railway.  It  exports  hides, 
tallow,  oil,  cotton,  wheat,  and  tea,  and  imports 
metals,  hardware,  silk,  and  woolen  goods.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  United  States  consular  agent.  The 
city's  growth  and  development  date  from  its 
cession  to  the  British  Government  by  the  Talpur 
Amirs  in  1842;  the  previous  fort  and  village  had 
existed  since  1725.  Population,  in  1891,  105,200; 
in  1901,  151,400.  The  district  has  an  area  of 
14.297  square  miles;  population,  in  1891,  572,- 
000;  in  1901,  607,440.  Consult  Baillie,  Kiir- 
rachee,  Paat,  Preaent,and  Future  (London,  1890). 

KAKAOAN,  kfiKA-gSn  (Russ.  karagan).  A 
fox  of  Tartaiy;  perhaps  identical  with  the 
corsac   (q.v.). 

KASAOASS,  ka'rft-^s'.  A  people  of  Sa- 
moyed  stock  in  the  District  of  Nizhni  Udinsk, 
Government  of  Irkutsk,  Siberia.  They  are  prac- 
tically extinct,  having  but  little  over  200  in 
1888,'although  they  still  distinguished  five  clans. 
An  account  of  the  Karagass  appeared  in  Globua 
for  1887.  The  Russian  account  by  Salesskj  is 
resumed  in  the  Archiv  fiir  Anthropoiagie 
(Braunschweig)  for  1901. 

KABA  OEOBQE.  A  Servian  patriot.  See 
CzEBNY  George. 

KABAHISSAR,  kA-rrhls-sttr'.  A  city  of 
Asiatic  Turkey.     See  Afiun-Kaba-Hissab. 

KABAISKAKIS,  k&-r^'ka-k«8,  Geoboios 
(1782-1827),  bom  near  Arta.  He  joined  Ali 
Pasha,  of  Janina,  but  left  him  in  his  last 
war  with  Turkey,  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Turks.  In  the  Revolution  he  sided  with  the 
Greeks,  and  fought  bravely.  He  quarreled  with 
the  Provisional  Government,  only  to  come  to  its 
aid  after  Missolonghi.  He  won  a  great  victory  at 
Arachova,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  an  at- 
tempt to  capture  the  Acropolis.  Consult  his 
biography  by  Paparrhigopoulos  (Athens,  1877). 

KARAITES,  kfir'A-Its.    See  Jewish  Sects. 

KARAJAK,.  kil'rft-yftn,  Theodor  Geobo  von 
(1810-73).  An  Austrian  philologist,  bom  in 
Vienna,  of  Greek  parentage.  He  studied  in  his 
native  city,  was  employed  in  the  Department 
of  War  and  Finance  from  1829  to  1841,  and 
thereafter  in  the  Imperial  library,  of  which  he 
was  made  custodian  in  1854.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of   the   Academy  of   Sciences   in    1849,   its 
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vice-president  in  1851,  and  its  president  in  1866. 
Among  his  many  important  philological  worka, 
his  editions  of  specimens  from  early  German 
literature  deserve  especial  mention,  notably: 
t'riihlingagabe  fiir  Freunde  alterer  LUteraiur 
(1839)  ;  Michael  Behaims  Buck  von  den  Wienem 
(1843);  Deutsche  Hprachdenkmale  dea  zwolften 
Jahrhunderta  (1346);  Zwei  biaher  unbekannlo 
Sprachdenkmale  aua  heidniacher  Zeit  (1858). 

KABAJITCE,  k4-ra'j6ch,  Vuk  (Wolf)  Ste- 
FAKOViTCH  (1787-1864),  the  founder  of  the  liter- 
ary language  of  the  Serbo-Croats  and  of  their 
lit«rature.  He  was  bom  at  Trshitch  in  Servia. 
He  learned  to  read  from  letters  scribbled  on  shot- 
gun paper  with  a.  reed  pen  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  gunpowder.  At  seventeen  he  was  the  'most 
learned  lad'  in  the  neighborhood.  At  Karlowitz 
(Austria)  he  learned  Latin,  Church  Slavonic,  and 
German.  Three  years  later  he  returned  to  Servia, 
served  as  scribe  in  the  Belgrade  Council,  was 
later  made  judge,  but  had  to  leave  for  Vienna  in 
1813  after  the  Turks  quelled  the  rising  in  Servia. 
Here  he  wrote  an  open  letter  to  .Czemy  George, 
leader  of  the  unsuccessful  uprising,  On  the  Fall 
of  Servia.  Urged  on  by  the  Slavic  scholar  Kopi- 
tar,  Karajitch  published  a  collection  of  Servian 
popular  songs  in  1814  and  then  A  Grammar 
Baaed  on  the  Popular  Tongue.  In  1818  he  pub- 
lished his  Servian  Dictionary  Explained  in  Ger- 
man and  Latin.  A  revised  edition  of  his  gram- 
mar was  prefixed  to  the  Dictionary,  and  then 
translated  by  Jakob  Grimm  (q.v.)  in  1824.  He 
visited  Russia  in  1818  and  made  many  friends 
among  the  Russian  scholars,  and  then  returned  to 
Servia  to  establish  the  primary  schools  on  a  more 
rational  basis.  In  1829-30  he  codified  Servian 
law' for  Prince  Milosh,  but  soon  left  Servia,  ow- 
ing to  the  Prince's  despotism.  He  traveled  in 
Dalmatia,  Montenegro,  and  Croatia  until  1839, 
when  he  returned  to  his  fatherland.  The  rich  ma- 
terial collected  in  his  wanderings  was  embodied  in 
Popular  Servian  Proverha  ( 1835,  2d  ed.,  Vienna, 
1849)  ;  Popular  Servian  Songs,  in  six  volumes 
(i.-iv.,  1841-45-46-63,  v.-vi.,  1865-66)  ;  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  Dictionary  (1852),  supplemented  by 
Popular  Servian  Tales;  and  Examplea  of  the 
Serho-Slovenian  Languages  ( 1857 ) . 

KARAKOBPM,  kU'ra-k^rtSm  (Mongol  Kara- 
Kuren,  black  camp) .  The  old  capital  of  the  Mon- 
gol Empire  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Court  at  Peking.  It  is  situated  near  the  Orkhon 
River  in  Mongolia,  north  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi. 
It  was  one  of  the  principal  camps  of  Genghis 
Khan,  and  became  the  official  capital  of  the 
Kmpire  in  1234.  It  was  visited  by  Marco  Polo, 
I'Ut  its  situation  was  unknown  to  Europeans 
until  1889,  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  Rus- 
sian explorer  Yadrintseff.  Only  the  ruins  now 
remain. 

XABAKOBXrU  (or  Mustaoh)  MOUN- 
TAINS. A  mountain  range  of  Central  Asia, 
forming  the  extreme  northwestward  extension  of 
the  Himalaya  system  (Map:  India',  CI).  It 
branches  off  from  the  Himalayas  proper  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  Indus,  and  extends  along  the 
right  bank  of  that  river  through  the  whole  of 
its  northwest  course,  covering  the  northern  half 
of  the  Province  of  Kashmir,  India.  Its  north- 
west terminntion  is  at  the  Pamir,  where  it  meets 
the  Hindu  Kush.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
lofty  ridges,  and  the  whole  region  is  very  ele- 
vated, the  valley-bottoms  being  10,000  to  15,000 


feet  above  sea-level.  The  numerous  peaks  in-* 
elude  some  of  the  highest  in  the  world.  Mount 
Godwin-Austen  is  28,278  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
there  are  at  least  four  others  with  a  height 
above  25,000  feet.  Some  of  the  valleys  are  con- 
nected by  lofty  passes,  one  of  which,  the  Kara- 
korum  Pass,  m  latitude  35°  30'  N.,  longitude 
77°  50'  E.,  has  an  altitude  of  18,550  feet.  Con- 
sult Conway,  Climbing  in  the  Karakorum  Moun- 
tains (London,  1894). 

KABAMAN,  ka'r&miln',  or  CABAMAN.  A 
town  of  Karamania,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Asia  lilinor  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  E  4).  It 
contains  a  mediaeval  castle,  two  mosques,  and 
ruins  of  an  old  medresse  or  college,  showing 
traces  of  remarkable  architectural  Ijeauty.  Tiio 
chief  products  of  the  town  are  coarse  cotton 
and  woolen  stuffs,  and  hides.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  8000.  Karaman  is  the  ancient 
Laranda. 

KABAKANIA,  ka'r&mii'ne-A,  or  CABA- 
KANXA.  A  region  in  Southern  Asia  Minor,  cov- 
ering the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  modern 
Turkish  Vilayet  of  Konich  (Map:  Turkey  in 
Asia,  E  3).  It  reaches  Lake  Tuz  TchoUi  in  the 
north,  the  Taurus  Mountains  in  the  south,  the 
Sultan  Dagh  in  the  west,  and  the  outliers  of  the 
Anti-Taurus  in  the  east.  It  is  an  elevated  plain, 
with  a  barren,  sandy  soil,  and  a  few  short  rivers, 
which  lose  themselves  in  the  desert  or  empty 
into  the  large  salt  lakes  around  the  borders  of 
the  region.  The  climate  is  hot  and  dry  in  the 
summer  and  raw  in  the  winter.  In  ancient  times 
a  very  rich  district,  it  is  now  .sparsely  settled  by 
nomadic  tribes  whose  chief  occupation  is  cattle- 
raising.  Karamania  was  subjugated  by  the  Turk» 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

KABAKNASSA^  kS'rftm-nas'si.  A  river  in 
the  Province  of  Bengal,  British  India.  After  a 
course  of  about  150  miles  it  enters  the  Ganges, 
from  th«  right.  It  is  subject  to  floods  and  has 
l«en  known  to  rise  25  feet  in  a  night.  The  river 
is  repugnant  to  all  caste  Hindus,  and  its  name 
signifies  'the  destroyer  of  religious  merit,' 

KABA  MTISTAPHA,  ktt'ri  mfls'tA-fa  ( ?- 
1683).  A  grand  vizier  of  Turkey.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  spahi,  and  was  educated  by  Mohammed 
Kiuprili.  After  the  death  of  Ahmed  Kiuprili  in 
1676,  Mohammed  IV.  made  Kara  Mustapha  Grand 
Vizier.  He  proved  to  be  incapable,  and  was  de- 
feated repeatedly  in  the  various  wars.  He  is 
especially  remembered  for  his  siege  of  Vienna  in 
1683,  where,  in  order  not  to  be  compelled  to  share 
the  prospective  booty  with  his  soldiers,  he  de- 
layed the  assault  so  long  that  John  Sobieski  of 
Poland  arrived  on  the  scene  in  time,  and  together 
with  the  German  princes  inflicted  a  crushing  de- 
feat upon  the  Turks.  The  Sultan  finally  ordered 
Kara  Mustapha  to  be  strangled. 

KABA3CZIN,  ka'rftm-zSn',  Nikolai  Mikhai- 
LOViTCH  (1766-1826).  A  Russian  historian  and 
author,  bom  near  Simbirsk  on  the  Volga.  His 
father,  an  ofBcer  of  Tatar  descent,  sent  him  to 
Moscow,  where  he  learned  French  and  German 
and  a  little  English  and  Italian.  In  1781  he 
entered  the  army,  and  two  years  later  left  it  to 
take  up  literature  as  a  profession.  He  worked 
with  Novikoff  (q.v.)  during  1785-88,  and  went 
abroad  in  1789.  The  eighteen  months  spent  in 
■Prance,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  England  were 
described  in  his  Letters  of  a  Russian  Trax^rlrr 
(1789-92,  in  the  Moscow  Journal,  of  which  he 
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-was  editor,  and  later  separately,  1797-1801  in  6 
vols.).  These  ■  letters,  which  produced  at  the 
time  a  great  impression,  were  modeled  on 
Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  and  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  kindliness  and  humanity.  Poor  Liza; 
yatalya,  the  Doyar's  Daughter  (1792);  and 
Martha  the  Viceregent  (1793)  were  over-senti- 
mentnl  tales  dealing  with  a  sort  of  Arcadian 
shepherds  under  Russian  names.  Yet  their  sun- 
cess  was  great.  In  1803,  after  publishing  various 
periodicals,  he  was  appointed  historiographer, 
with  a  salary  of  2000  rubles  per  year,  and 
all  archives  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  The 
first  eight  volumes  of  his  History  of  Itussia  ap- 
peared in  1818,  and  the  whole  edition  of  3000 
was  sold  out  in  twenty- five  days.  The  four  later 
volumes  (the  last,  unfinished,  conies  down  to 
1611)  were  published  in  1818-29.  It«  chief  thesis 
was  that  Russia  flourished  when  autocracy  pre- 
vailed, and  was  weak  when  autocratic  power  was 
on  the  decline.  The  importance  of  this  work  lies 
in  the  notes  copied  from  documents  now  lost  and 
in  its  artistic  presentation  of  the  subject-matter. 
Karamzin's  chief  service  in  Russian  literature 
is  his  untiring  and  successful  labors  to  establish 
a  literary  language  on  the  basis  of  colloquial 
usage. 

The  best  (5th)  edition  of  Karamzin's  works 
is  that  of  1845.  In  1867  appeared  at  Paris  Let- 
ires  d'un  voyageur  russe,  with  notes  by  Pogadin. 
GeschicMe  des  russischen  Stoats,  in  German 
translation  by  Hauensehild  und  Goldhammer.  in 
French :  Histoirc  de  Vempire  russe  ( 1 1  vols., 
Paris,  1819-26)  ;  Voyage  en  France  (Paris,  1885). 
KABANKAWA,  kU'rftn-ka'wft.  An  extinct 
tribe  of  Indians  formerly  occupying  the  vicinity 
of  Matagorda  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Texas.  From 
the  few  remains  of  their  language  they  appear 
either  to  have  constituted  a  distinct  stock  or  to 
have  had  affinity  with  the  Carrizo  and  other 
tribes  of  Coahuiltecan  stock  adjoining  them  on 
the  south.  They  are  first  definitely  mentioned  by 
the  French  explorer  Joutel,  in  1687.  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  some 
01  their  canoes  by  the  French,  they  attacked  Fort 
Saint  Louis,  and  killcj  or  carried  off  every  per- 
son of  tlie  small  garrison.  .M  this  time  they 
are  said  to  have  been  cannibals.  The  greater 
portion  remained  uncompromisingly  hostile  to 
all  white  men,  as  well  as  to  most  of  the  sur- 
rounding tribes,  with  the  result  that  their  num- 
ber rapidly  dwindled.  In  1805  they  were  still 
estimated  'at  five  hundred  men.  In  1818  three 
hundred  Karnnkawa  warriors  attacked  and 
fought  a  pitched  battle  with  two  hundred  of 
Lafitte's  pirates,  and  were  only  repelled  with 
the  aid  of  artillery.  Before  the  close  of  the 
Texan  War  of  Independence  they  had  been  near- 
ly wiped  out  by  the  .American  settlers. 

About  the  year  1843  the  small  remnant,  some 
fifty  in  number,  removed  to  IMexico,  whence  they 
were  expelled  a  few  years  later  on  account  of 
continued  depredations,  making  their  camp  near 
Hidalgo,  Tex.,  where  the  last  of  them  were 
exterminated  by  ^Mexican  ranchers  in  1858. 

The  Ktirankawa  appear  to  have  been  utter  and 
irredeemable  savages,  but  withal  possessing  a 
rare  courage  and  magnificent  physique.  The  men 
wore  only  the  (r-strinsr.  the  women  a  deerskin 
skirt,  and  both  sexes  tattooed  the  face.  Their 
houses  were  mere  shelters  of  poles,  over  which 
Fkins  were  fastened  on  the  windward  side.  They 
subsisted  on  came,  wild  fruits,  and  fish.     They 


made  some  potterv  and  had  a  festival  at  which 
they  drank  the  'black  di'ink'  from  the  yaupon 
while  dancing  to  the  sound  of  flute,  rattle,  and 
notched  stick.  Consult  Gatschet,  "The  Karan- 
kawa  Indians,"  in  Peabody  Museum  Papers,  vol. 
ii.   (Cambridge,  lUOl).  p 

KABA  SEA.  The  portion  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  inclosed  between  the  island  of  Nova  Zembla 
and  the  Russo-Siberian  mainland.  It  is  roughly 
oval  in  shape,  400  miles  long  and  250  miles  broad, 
and  opens  widely  into  the  main  ocean  in  the 
northeast.  It  communicates  with  the  ocean  in 
the  west  by  the  narrow  Matochlin  Strait,  and  in 
the  southwest  by  the  Yugor  and  Kara  Straits  on 
either  side  of  Vaigach  Island.  It  is  shallow  in 
the  northeast,  but  reaches  a  depth  of  600  feet 
near  and  in  the  Kara  Strait,  where  navigation  is 
endangered  by  frequent  fogs.  The  principal  in- 
lets of  the  sea  are  the  Kara  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of 
Obi,  inclosing  the  Yalnial  Peninsula.  It  was 
known  to  the  Russians  from  very  early  days,  and 
was  first  visited  by  ships  from  Western  Europe 
in  1580;  when  Pet  and  Jackman  pushed  through 
Kara  Strait. 

KABASXr-BAZAB,,  k&ra'stm-b&zUr'.  A  town 
in  the  Crimea.  Russia,  situated  28  miles  east-, 
northeast  of  Simferopol  (Map:  Russia,  D  5). 
It  has  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  and  with  its 
numerous  khans  and  minarets  presents  a  decided- 
ly Oriental  appearance.  In  the  vicinity  are  situ- 
ated many  gardens,  and  the  town  is  one  of  the 
{irincipal  centres  of  the  fruit  trade  in  the  Crimea. 
Population,  in  1897,  12,961,  consisting  mainly 
of  Tatars,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Karaite  Jews. 

KABATCHEV,  kA-rtt'chSv.  The  capital  of  a 
district  in  the  Government  of  Orel,  Russia,  situ- 
ated about  56  miles  west-northwest  of  Orel 
(Map:  Russia,  D  4).  It  contains  a  number  of 
oil-presses  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  grain,  hemp, 
and  oil.    Population,  in  1897,  15,600. 

KABATECiIN,ka'rii-tft-gen'.  A  mountain  dis- 
trict in  Central  Asia,  forming  the  northeastern 
Province  of  Bokhara  (Map:  Asia.  Central, 
M  2).  It  stretdies  with  an  area  of  4100  square 
miles  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  Hissar  and 
Alai,  the  southwestern  extension  of  the  Tian- 
Shan  Mountains,  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
Waksh  or  Kizil-su  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Amu 
Darya.  The  mountains  here  rise  to  a  height  of 
18,000  feet,  and  the  climate  is  continental,  warm 
in  summer  and  seA-ere  in  winter.  The  slopes 
and  valleys  are  best  suited  for  cattle-raising,  but 
agriculture  is  also  carried  on.  Wheat,  corn, 
hemp,  and  cotton,  melons,  and  other  fruits  are 
produced.  Tlie  inhabitants  number  about  100,- 
000,  chiefly  Tajiks  in  the  settlements,  with  a 
number  of  nomad  Kirghiz  in  the  country.  The 
capital  is  Harm,  or  Garm,  on  the  Kijil-su.  Kar- 
ategin  was  an  independent  khanate  until  1877, 
when  it  was  incorporated  with  Bokhara. 

KABATHEOBOBI,  kft'rii'tft'A-dA'rA'.  AlEX- 
ANDER,  Pasfia  (18.3.3 — ).  A  Turkish  statesman. 
He  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  physician  and  philologist,  Stephen  Karathe- 
odori.  .After  studying  in  Germany  he  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  of  Turkey.  In  1876  and 
1877  he  was  employed  as  councilor  by  Safvet 
Pasha,  Minister  of  Foreign  AfTairs.  In  1878  he 
took  part  in  the  preliminary  negotiations  over 
(he  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
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Porte  to  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  On  his  return 
{November,  1878)  he  was  appointed  Governor- 
Gcueral  of  Crete,  and  in  December  he  became 
llinister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  the  first  Christian 
to  occupy  that  position.  He  resigned  in  1879 
and  in  1895  was  reappointed  Governor-General  of 
Crete. 

KABAULX,  kA-rou'14.  A  native  State  of  In- 
dia.   See  Kebauu. 

KARAVXXOFF,  ka'rA-vfllOf,  Petko  (1840- 
1903).  A  Bulgarian  statesman.  He  was  educated 
at  Moscow,  where  he  taught  for  several  years. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Bulgaria  he  was  ap- 
pointed Vice-Governor  of  Vidin.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  politics  at  the  head  of  the 
Liberals,  and  in  1880  became  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  head  of  the  Cabinet. 
When  the  Constitution,  framed  in  1879  by  a 
national  assembly  of  which  he  was  vice-president, 
was  overthrown  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  1881,  he  left 
Bulgaria,  and  did  not  return  until  1883.  He  was 
again  Premier  1884-80,  and  on  the  forcible  ab- 
dication of  Alexander  was  appointed  member  of 
the  regency.  On  the  accession  of  Ferdinand,  his 
power  waned,  and  in  July,  1892,  he  was  sentenced 
to  five  years'  imprisonment  for  conspiracy,  but  he 
was  pardoned  three  years  afterwards,  and  was 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly  (Sobranje). 
Once  more  he  became  Premier  in  1901,  but  was 
forced  out  in  1902  by  an  attack  on  his  financial 
policy. 

KABAWALA,  ka'r&wa'W,  or  CARAWILA 
(East  Indian  name).  A  viperine  snake  of  South- 
western India  and  Ceylon  (Hypnale  nepa  or  An- 
kistrodon  hypnale),  closely  allied  to  the  Ameri- 
can copperhead.  It  is  of  small  size,  rarely 
exceeding  20  inches  in  length,  and  has  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  upturned  muzzle  covered  with 
scales.  The  poison  acts  slowly,  and  yields  to 
remedies  quickly  applied.  See  Viper;  and  Plate 
of  FoREiG.N  Venomous  Sebpents  with  S.nake. 

KABCZAO,  kSrt'sfig.  A  town  of  Great  Ru- 
mania, Hungary,  35  miles  southwest  of  Debrec- 
zin,  on  the  Szolnok-Grosswardein  State  Railroad. 
It  is  the  scat  of  justice  and  of  the  criminal 
courts  of  an  extensive  district.  In  the  neighbor- 
ing swamps  large  quantities  of  tortoises  are 
caught,  the  shells  of  which  are  used  in  domestic 
manufacture.     Population,   in   1900,  20,896. 

XABE'LIANS.  A  Finnish  tribe  of  East  Fin- 
land proper  and  Russia;  height  1.G80  m.  in 
Finland,  and  1.642  m.  in  Russia.  They  are 
brachycephalic,  of  good  figure,  and  have  regu- 
lar features,  with  light  curly  hair  and  blue 
<yes.  At  present  they  number  upward  of  one 
million.  The  Karelians  represent  the  most  ad- 
vanced type  of  Finns,  being  warlike,  active, 
thrifty,  and  honest.  They  are  farmers,  but  the 
country  is  sterile  and  famines  are  frequent.  The 
national  epic  of  Finland,  called  Kalevala,  is  a 
collection  of  Karelian  folk-songs.  Poetry  and 
music  are  cultivated,  and  the  poetical  language  is 
smooth,  with  a  copious  vocabulary.  See  Finnish 
Language  and  Litebatube. 

KABENS,  kft'renz.  A  people  related  by  phys- 
ical characteristics,  as  well  as  by  language,  to 
the  Burmese,  but  of  a  more  primitive  type.  They 
inhabit  the  mountainous  regions  of  .\rakan.  Pegu, 
and  Tenasserim,  and  larpe  districts  in  LTpper 
Burma,  numbering  altogether  more  than  a  mill- 
ion, of  whom  about  a  quarter  are  said  to  be  Chris- 
-tians  (the  result  of  American  missions).    Their 


earlier  habitat  is  said  to  have  been  Yun-nan, 
whence  they  followed  the  Mons  into  Burma.  The 
Karens  are  capable  of  considerable  civilization, 
and  possess  many  estimable  qualities.  The 
heathen  Karens  are  nature-worshipers.  Where 
not  influenced  by  tlie  Burmese,  etc.,  the  Karens 
seem  to  have  been  monogamous.  There  is  in- 
creasing literature  in  Karen  since  the  reduction 
of  the  language  of  the  Christian  communities 
to  writing  by  the  missionaries.  In  1847-50  Wade 
published  in  Karen  a  four-volume  Thesavrua  of 
Karen  Knowledge,  comprising  Legends,  Tradi- 
tions, Customs,  Superstitions,  Demonology,  etc. 
Besides  Mason,  Civilizing  ilountain  lien  (ib., 
1862),  and  other  early  works,  may  be  men- 
tioned Macmahon,  Karens  of  the  Golden  Cher- 
sonese (London,  1876)  ;  Colquhoun,  Among  the 
Shans  (ib.,  1885)  ;  Smeaton,  The  Loyal  Karens 
of  Burma   (ib.,  1887). 

KABIKAX,  k&'r«'kal'.  A  French  possession 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  India,  on  the  estuary 
of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Kaveri,  within  the 
limits  of  the  British  District  of  Tanjore  (Map: 
India,  DC).  It  contains  63  square  miles,  with 
70,526  inhabitants  (1891),  of  whom  the  great 
majority  are  natives.  Karikal  is  150  miles  south 
of  Madras.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  export  and  import  trade  with 
the  French  colonies,  Ceylon,  and  Europe.  Kari- 
kal was  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  Rajah  of 
Tanjore  in  1759.  Having  subsequently  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  it  was  restored  at  the 
general  pacification  of  1814,  on  condition  that 
it  should  not  contain  a  fortification  nor  have  a 
garrison,  unless  for  purposes  of  police. 

KABIICATA,.  k&'r«-mil'tA.    See  Cabimata. 

XABLI,  kar'K.  A  renowned  Buddhistic  rock 
temple,  the  largest  in  India,  at  the  village  of 
the  same  name,  25  miles  southeast  of  Bombay, 
on  the  road  to  Poona.  The  entrance  is  in  a  per- 
pendicular wall  of  rock  850  feet  in  height  at  an 
elevation  of  about  2400  feet  above  sea-level.  Be- 
fore the  vestibule  stands  a  great  column  sur- 
mounted by  four  lions.  The  broad  entrance 
leads  to  a  hall  126  feet  long,  45\rs  feet  broad,  and 
46  feet  high,  with  a  semicircular  rpof.  The 
chamber  is  divided  by  two  rows  of  16  columns 
into  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles.  The  capitals 
of  the  columns  are  richly  decorated,  and  have  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  bell  surmounted  by  two 
elephants,  each  supporting  two  figures.  Smaller 
caves  at  the  sides  were  probably  the  dwelling- 
places  of  monks  or  hermits. 

KABLINOS.  A  dynasty  of  Prankish  kings. 
See  Caboi.inoians. 

KABLOWITZ,  kar^fi-vlts  (Hun.  Karldcza, 
Croat.  Karlovce).  A  town  of  Croatia-.Slavonia, 
Hungary,  situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  eight  miles  soutli- 
southeast  from  Peterwardein  (Map:  Hungary, 
F  4).  It  is  known  for  its  red  wine  and  plum 
brandy.  Its  historical  fame  is  due  to  the  treaty 
concluded  here  with  the  Sultan  in  1690.  by 
which  Austria  was  awarded  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  as  well  as 
Transylvania,  Russia  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Sea  of  .\zov  region.  Poland  regained  Ka- 
menetz.  and  Venice  obtained  the  Morea  and  a 
part  of  Dnimatia.  The  town  has  a  Greek-Catho- 
lic cathedral,  n  hieher  gymnasium,  a  theological 
seminary,  and  a  lyceum,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  archbishop  and  of  the  patriarch.    Popula- 
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tioD,  in  1890,  5498;  in  1900,  6643,  mostly  CroaU 
and  Serbs. 

XABLSBAC,  kilrls'b&t,  or  CARLSBAD. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  watering-places  of 
Europe,  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Bohemia,  on  both  banks  of  the  Tepl,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1165  feet,  116  miles  by  rail  west-north- 
west of  Prague  (Map:  Austria,  CI).  It  lies  in 
a  narrow  and  romantic  valley,  inclosed  by  wood- 
ed heights.  It  is  an  elaborately  laid-out  town, 
with  a  number  of  fine  streets,  a  maeniflcent 
park,  a  splendid  French  Renaissance  Kurhaus, 
two  theatres,  churches  of  difTerent  denomina- 
tions, and  several  elegant  caf^s  picturesquely 
situated.  The  Sprudel  colonnade  is  a  striking 
iron  and  glass  structure.  The  mineral  springs 
for  which  Karlsbad  is  famous  are  19  in  number, 
and  range  in  temperature  from  165°  to  47°  F. 
The  oldest  and  best  known  is  the  Sprudel  ( 165° ) , 
located  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tepl.  The 
waters  of  Karlsbad  are  clear,  odorless,  and  salty, 
and  chiefly  used  for  drinking  purposes.  Their 
chief  ingredients  are  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  common  salt,  and  thev  are  efficacious 
in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  gout,  etc. 
They  are  exported  extensively.  The  springs  issue 
from  a  hard  rock,  and  form  a  kind  of  crust  known 
as  Sprudelstein  or  Sprudelschale,  which  serves  for 
the  manufacture  of  various  useful  articles  and 
ornaments.  The  salt  obtained  from  the  water  is 
shipped  in  very  large  quantities,  as  are  also 
Sprudel  soap  and  Sprudel  pastilles.  Karlsbad 
is  essentially  an  aristocratic  resort.  It  is  visited 
annually  by  over  35,000  guests.  Outside  of  the 
productions  connected  with  the  mineral  springs 
there  are  manufactures  of  porcelain  ware,  and 
various  products  associated  with  agriculture. 
Population,  in  ISOO,  12,033;  in  1900,  1^,640. 

Local  legend  ascribes  the  discovery  of  the  hot 
springs  of  Karlsbad  to  Charles  IV.  in  1347,  but 
their  curative  properties  were  known  long  be- 
fore. Charles  IV..  however,  gave  importance  to 
the  place  by  building  a  hunting-seat  here,  and 
bestowing  many  privileges  upon  the  town.  The 
waters  of  Karlsbad  were  used  only  for  bathing 
until  about  1520.  The  first  Kurhaus  was  built 
in  1711.  In  1707  the  town  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  free  royal  city.  In  1819  a  conference 
arranged  by  the  German  States  was  held  at 
Karlsbad,  resulting  in  the  issue  of  the  Carls- 
bad Decrees  (q.v.).  Consult:  Friedenthal,  Der 
Kurort  Karlsbad  topographisch  und  mediziniach 
(Vienna.  1895)  ;  Fleckles,  Dcr  KarUhader  Kur- 
qast  (2d  ed.,  Karlsbad.  1880)  ;  Cartellieri,  KarU- 
had  ala  Kurort  (Karlsbad,  1888)  ;  id.,  Karlsbad, 
die  Sladt  und  ihre  Umijebung  (Karlsbad,  1888)  ; 
Oswald,  Karlsbad  und  Umgebungen  (12th  ed., 
Berlin,  1896). 

KABLSBTTBO,  karls'biSJrK  (Hun.  Oyulafe- 
hdrvdr).  A  town  of  Transylvania,  Hungary,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Maros,  50  miles  south  of 
Klausenburg,  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-rais- 
ing country  (Map:  Hungary.  H  3).  It  is  built 
on  and  at  the  foot  of  a  fortified  hill.  The  fine 
Gothic  cathedral  dates  from  1443.  There  is  an 
interesting  archnpological  museum.  The  district 
is  noted  for  e.vcellent  wines.  Karlsburg  is  near 
the  site  of  fhn  ancient  Apulum.  remains  of  which 
can  still  lie  seen.  Population,  in  1900,  9669, 
nearlv  all  Mayjrars  and  Rumans. 

KABLSHAMir,  kHrls'hAm.  A  seaport  of 
Southern  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  about  30  miles 


west  of  Karlskrona  (Map:  Sweden,  F  8).  The 
town  has  a  nautical  school  and  large  distilleries, 
and  is  also  an  export  centre  for  granite,  lumber, 
charcoal,  and  fish.  It  was  founded  in  1664. 
Population,  in  1892,  7000;  in  1901,  7100. 

KABLSKBONA,  k&rls-krScS'na,  or  CABLS- 
CBONA.  The  naval  headquarters  of  Sweden, 
and  capital  of  the  Uin  of  Karlskrona,  situated 
near  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  countir, 
on  the  island  of  TrotsO  and  adjoining  islets  in 
the  Baltic,  which  are  connected  with  each  other 
and  with  the  mainland  by  bridges  ( Map :  Sweden, 
F  8).  Its  streets,  although  in  many  places  hilly, 
arc  wide  and  straight,  and  it  has  several  parks 
and  promenades.  Among  its  educational  institu- 
tions are  a  high  school,  a  deaf-mute  institute,  and 
a  nautical  college  in  a  fine  building  in  the  style 
of  the  Florentine  Renaissance.  The  manufactures 
are  few,  but  the  trade  of  the  city  is  considerable, 
as  there  is  a  magnificent  harbor  with  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  to  float  the  largest  vessels.  The 
harbor  is  provided  with  arsenals  and  ship-yards, 
and  with  large  docks  blasted  out  of  granite  rocks. 
The  navy  yard  is  one  of  the. largest  and  best  in 
Europe,  and  is  defended  by  strong  fortifications. 
The  town  imports  textile  fabrics,  oil,  tobacco, 
sugar,  foodstufi's,  and  coal,  and  exports  various 
sorts  of  lumber,  also  fish,  paving-stones,  pig 
iron,  and  sheet  iron.  Peculation,  in  1892,  21,- 
419;  in  1901,  23,055.  Karlskrona  was  founded 
by  Charles  XI.  in  1680. 

XABLSBUHE,  k&rls'rSS'e.  The  capital  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  situated  a 
few  miles  east  of  the  Rhine,  30  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Stuttgart  (Map:  Germany,  C  4).  It 
is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  open  fan,  the  streets 
radiating  from  the  palace  as  a  centre.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  adorned  witli 
many  excellent  monuments.  The  principal  square 
is  the  Schlossplatz,  with  six  fountains  and  a 
statue  of  Grand  Duke  Charles  Frederick.  Karls- 
ruhe has  played  a  distinct  and  important  rOle  in 
the  evolution  of  modern  German  architecture. 
Of  the  religious  buildings,  the  most  interesting 
are  the  Evangelical  Church  (1817),  containing 
the  ducal  tombs;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(1808),  built  in  the  style  of  the  Pantheon;  and 
the  early  Gothic  Liebfrauen  Church  ( 1891 ) .  The 
palace,  dating  from  1750,  is  in  the  French  Man- 
sard style,  and  has  a  tower  145  feet  high.  The 
eastern  wing  contains  the  Zilhringen  Museum 
and  the  ducal  stables.  At  the  western  end,  and 
connected  with  the  palace  by  an  arcade,  is  the 
Court  Theatre,  built  in  Romanesque  style  in 
1851-53.  The  new  palace  of  the  Crown  Prince  is 
conspicuous.  The  educational  institutions  of 
Karlsruhe  are  comprehensive  and  excellent.  They 
include  in  part  a  technical  high  school,  school  of 
forestry,  tne  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
Germany,  a  gymnasium,  three  seminaries  for 
teachers,  an  engineering  school,  a  school  of  archi- 
tecture, a  conservatory  of  music,  and  an  art 
school  with  a  mu.seum.  The  Karlsruhe  School 
of  Art  was  founded  in  1853,  and  has  been  in- 
fluential in  Germany.  The  Hall  of  Art  contains 
an  extensive  and  intere3ting  collection  of  modem 
paintings,  engravings,  and  frescoes.  The  United 
Grand  Ducal  Collections  comprise,  besides  their 
historic  library  of  165,000  volumes,  ethnological, 
zoiiloeical,  geological,  mineralogical.  and  anti- 
auarian  specimens.  Karlsruhe  is  the  seat  of 
numerous  scientific,  artistic,  and  industrial  or- 
ganizations,   benevolent    institutions,    and    the 
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higher  administrative  institutions  of  the  grand 
duchy,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Diuce. 

The  manufacturing  industries  have  attained 
considerable  importance  since  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War.  Karlsruhe  manufactures  locomotives, 
machinery,  wagons,  syphons,  stone  wares,  plated 
goods,  paper,  stoves,  etc.  The  large  trade  of  the 
town  is  facilitated  by  a  canal  system.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  73,684;  in  1000,  96,976;  the 
greater  part  are  Protestants.  The  rapid  increase 
is  due  to  the  growth  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
Karlsruhe  is  the  result  of  princely  ill-humor. 
Margrave  Karl  W'ilhelm,  displeased  with  his  resi- 
dence at  Durlach,  built  a  hunting-palace  in  the 
Hardtwald  in  1715,  where  the  ducal  palace  of 
Karlsruhe  now  stands.  After  a  few  years  it  be- 
came the  residence  town.  In  1848  and  1849  it 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  the  grand  duchy. 

EABLSTAD,     kSrl'stid,     or     CABLSTAD 
(Swed.,  city  of  Charles).    An  episcopal  city,  capi- 
tal of  the  Swedish  L&n  of  Wiirmland,  situated 
on  the  island  of  Thing^alla,  at  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Venern  (Map:  Sweden,  E  7).     It 
is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  two  large 
bridges,  is  well  built,  and  manufactures  ma- 
chinery, tobacco,  and  matches,  and  also  exports 
wooden  wares  and  iron.     Population,  in  1892, 
6900;  in  1901,  11,800.     The  city  was  founded  oF 
in  1584  and  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1865. 

KAKLSTADT,   or  CABLSTAST    (Hung.      ^.5 
Kirolyvfiros).     A  town  in  Croatia  and  Slavo-     ^  ;r: 
nia,  Hungary,  32  miles  southwest  of  Agram,        1  A^l 
on  the  Kulpa  River    (Map:   Hungary,  D  4).        llnJUliU 
Karlstadt  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  an  old 
castle,    a    Franciscan    monastery,    and    a    large 
armory.    It  is  chiefly  important,  however,  as  the    of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  probably  upon  the  aite 


KABUATHIANS.  See  MohauuedaR 
Sects. 

EABUb',  kar'mS,  or  CABMO.  A  low-lying 
island  of  Norway,  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Boknf  jord,  in  the  North  Sea,  in  latitude  59°  20' 
N.,  longitude  6°  15'  E.  (Map:  Norway,  A  7). 
It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
strait,  has  a  length  of  21  miles,  a  breadth  of  5, 
and  an  area  of  68  square  miles.  It  is  sparsely 
inhabited,  but  offers  good  opportunities  for  her- 
ring-fishing. The  chief  settlements  are  Skudes- 
nteshavn  and  Kopervik,  each  with  about  1000 
inhabitants.    There  are  numerous  barrows. 

XABNAK,  kar'nftk.  A  village  of  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  about 
latitude  25°  50'  N.  It  is  situated  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Thebes,  and  close  to  it  lie  the  ruins  of 
a  group  of  temples  which,  with  their  walled  in- 
closures  and  the  avenues  of  sphinxes  connecting 
them,  extend  over  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile.  The 
most  important  of  these  temples,  that  of  the  god 
Ammon  of  Thebes,  was  founded  in  the  early  part 
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shipping  centre  for  the  produce  of  the  surround-     of  an  older  structure.    After  the  expulsion  of  the 

= -—      " i-ii—    -■_  in/»/»   inna  Hyksos   (q.v.),  when  Thebes  became  the  capital 

of  Egypt,  Ammon  became  the  chief  god  of  the 
land,  and  his  ancient  temple  acquired  the  dignity 


ing  region.    Population,  in  1900,  7306, 

XABMA,  kar'niA  (Skt.  kartnan,  deed,  act, 
from  kar,  to  do).  Designation  of  the  Hindu  doc- 
trine of  moral  retribution  and  reward  accom- 
plished through  a  series  of  rebirths.  All  states 
and  conditions  in  this  life  are  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  actions  done  in  a  previous  existence; 
every  deed  or  action  {karman)  done  in  the 
present  life  determines  our  fate  in  the  reincar- 
nation that  is  to  follow.  Human  life  is  but 
the  working  out  of  karman;  upon  this  all  de- 
pends. This  was  in  early  times  the  doctrine  of 
the  Brahnians  and  of  the  Buddhists,  and  it  has 
remained  a  typical  feature  and  characteristic 
trait  in  the  faith  and  philosophic  thought  of  In- 
dia. Consult :  Hopkins,  Religions  of  India  ( Bos- 
ton, 1895)  ;  Warren,  Buddhism  in  Translations 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1896)  ;  Rhys  Davids,  Bud- 
dhism, Its  History  and  Literature  (New  York, 
1896)  ;  Max  MUller,  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Phi- 
losophy (ib.,  1899)  ;  Johnston,  farma  (ib.,  1000). 

XABMABSCH,  kSr'marsh,  Karl  (1803-79). 
A  (Jerman  technologist,  bom  in  Vienna.  He 
studied  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  his  native 
city,  and  in  1821  became  an  assistant  there.  In 
1830  he  was  called  to  Hanover  to  establish  and 
direct  a  polytechnic  school  which  was  opened  the 
next  year.  Among  his  publications  are:  Band- 
huch  der  mechanischen'  Technologie  (6th  ed., 
edited  by  Fischer  and  MUller,  1887-97)  ;  and  in 
collaboration  with  Heeren  the  Technisches  Wor- 
terhuch  (3d  ed.,  edited  by  Kick  and  Gintl,  11 
Tols.,  1874-92). 


of  a  great  national  sanctuary.  The  Pharaohs  of 
the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  dynasties  lavished 
vast  wealth  upon  it,  enlarging  it  and  adorning  it 
with  sculptures  and  paintings.  Under  Rameses 
II.  it  was  practically  completed,  though  additions 
were  made  to  it  by  many  subsequent  monarchs 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  stood  with- 
in ft  walled  inclosure,  measuring  about  1500  feet 
in  either  direction,  which  also  contained  several 
smaller  temples  and  a  sacred  lake.  An  avenue  of 
ram-headed  sphinxes  led  from  a  landing-place 
on  the  river-bank  to  the  main  entrance,  a  huge 
pylon  (370  feet  in  breadth,  and  142  feet  in 
height)  built  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  A 
gateway  between  the  massive  towers  of  this  pylon 
gives  access  to  the  great  court,  which  measures 
276  feet  in  length  and  338  feet  in  breadth.  With- 
in the  court,  colonnades  run  along  the  walls  on 
either  side,  and  in  the  centre,  in  a  line  with  the 
entrance,  stood  twelve  colossal  columns  arranged 
in  two  rows.  Six  of  these  columns  are  still  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  In  the  left-hand 
corner  of  the  court,  near  the  entrance,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  small  temple  built  by  Seti  II.,  while  to 
the  right  a  temple  built  by  Rameses  III.  pierces 
the  wall  of  the  court  near  its  upper  end,  and 
extends  for  some  distance  outside.  A  second 
pylon  gate,  the  work  of  Rameses  I.,  forms  the  en- 
trance from  the  court  into  the  great  hypostyle 
hall,  built  by  Seti  I.  and  his  son,  Rameses  II. 
(For  illustration,  see  Archttectvre.)   This  great 
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hall,  one  o/  tlie  grandest  works  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, is  171  feet  in  length  by  338  feet  in 
breadth,  and  its  roof  was  supported  by  134  col- 
umns arranged  in  sixteen  rows,  the  two  central 
rows  being  considerably  higher  than  the  rest. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  or  central  portion  of  the 
hall  was  supported  by  the  two  central  rows  of 
columns  and  Dy  square  pillars  resting  upon  the 
adjoining  rows  of  columns  on  either  side,  the 
spaces  between  the  square  pillars  being  left  open 
for  the  admission  of  light  and  air.  The  height  of 
the  nave  from  floor  to  roof  was  about  78  feet, 
while  that  of  the  lateral  portions  measured  some 
4fl  feet.  Both  columns  and  walls  are  richly  dec- 
orated with  reliefs  and  inscriptions,  many  of 
■which  still  retain  the  brilliant  colors  with  which 
they  were  pamtcd.  The  reliefs  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  walls  represent  the  victories  of  Seti 
I.  and  Rameses  II.  in  their  Syrian  and  Libyan 
campaigns.  Of  special  interest  are  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  siege  of  Kadcsh  on  the  Orontes 
by  Rameses  II.,  and  the  inscriptions  containing 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  the  same  mon- 
arch with  the  Hittites,  and  the  so-called  Epic  of 
Pentaur  celebrating  the  prowess  of  the  King  at 
the  battle  of  Kadesh.  The  text  of  the  former  in- 
scription, with  a  translation  and  commentary, 
•was  published  by  Prof.  VV.  M.  Mttller,  in  ilit- 
theilungen  der  Torderaaiatiachea  Oesellachaft 
(vol.  vii.,  part  5,  Berlin,  1902).  From  the  upper 
end  of  the  bypostyle  hall  a  pylon  gate,  built  by 
Amcnophis  III.  and  now  in  ruins,  leads  to  an 
open  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  obelisk 
(76  feet  high)  erected  by  Thothmes  I.  Near  it 
lie  the  fragments  of  a  companion  obelisk  erected 
to  the  same  monarch.  Beyond  the  obelisks  are 
the  ruins  of  a  pylon  erected  by  Thothmes  I.,  and 
l)eyond  this  the  remains  of  a  court  adorned  with 
columns  and  with  colossal  statues  of  Osiris.  In 
the  centre  of  this  court  are  two  great  obelisks 
•erected  by  Queen  Hatasu.  One  of  them  has 
fallen :  the  other,  which  still  stands  erect,  meas- 
ures 97Vj  feet  in  height,  and  is  the  tallest  Egyp- 
tian obelisk  in  existence.  (See  Obelisk.)  From 
this  court  a  pylon  gate,  built  by  Thothmes  I., 
give*,  entrance  to  a  similar  court,  and  thence  an- 
other pylon,  the  work  of  Thothmes  III.,  leads  to  a 
vestibule  opening  into  the  sanctuary,  which  is 
adorned  with  reliefs  representing  religious  sub- 
jects, and  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small 
-chambers.  To  the  rear  of  the  sanctuary  are  the 
scanty  remains  of  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
building,  the  temple  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  Far- 
ther back  are  the  bypostyle  hall  of  Thothmes  III. 
and  a  number  of  smaller  halls,  corridors,  and 
-chambers.  From  the  central  court  containing  the 
obelisks  of  Thothmes  I.,  a  succession  of  courts 
and  pylon  gates  leads  to  an  entrance  in  the 
southern  side  of  the  great  temple  inclosure,  and 
thence  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  leads  to  the  ruined 
temple  of  the  goddess  Mut  and  the  sacrod  lake 
behind  it.  In  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
great  inclosure  is  the  temple  of  the  Theban  moon- 
pod  Chons  (q.v.).  built  by  Rameses  III.,  and  em- 
bellished by  several  of  his  successors.  A  fine 
pylon  (CO  "foet  high)  forms  the  entrance,  and 
from  it  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  ran  in  a  southerly 
direction  until  it  intersected  a  similar  avenue 
leading  from  Luxor  (q.v.).  From  the  intersec- 
tion another  avenue  ran  eastward  until  it  met 
the  avenue  leading  from  the  temple  of  Amnion  to 
that  of  his  divine  consort  Mut.  To  the  north  of 
.  the  inclosure  surrounding  the  great  temple   of 


Anunon  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Theban  war  god  Mont  (q.v.).  Consult:  Descrip- 
tion de  VEgifpte  (Paris,  1809-29)  ;  Lepsius, Detifc- 
miler  (Berlin,  1849-58)  ;  DUmichen,  Oeschichte 
des  alten  Aegyptetis  (Berlin,  1878)  ;  Maspero, 
ArcMologie  igyptienne  (Paris,  1887);  Wilkin- 
son, Topography  of  Thebes  (London,  1835)  ; 
ilariette,  Karnak  (Leipzig,  1875)  ;  Baedeker, 
Aegypten    (4th   ed.,  Leipzig,    1897).     See,   also, 

TUKOES. 

KAbOLYI,  ka'rd-ly*,  Counts.  An  Hungarian 
family  wliose  ancestral  seat,  Nagy-Kftroly,  is  in 
the  County  of  Szatmfir.  They  sprang  from  the 
Kaplyon  family,  which  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Michael  Kabolyi  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  baron  in  1609,  and  his  grandson,  Alexander, 
t)ecamc  a  count  in  1712.  The  latter  was  a  gen- 
eral under  Rflk<iczy  during  his  struggle  against 
the  Hapsburgs,  but,  being  left  in  command  of  the 
insurgent  forces  by  Rftk6czy'8  retirement  into 
Poland,  made  peace  with  the  King,  and  was  later 
appointed  a  field-marshal. — Count  Alois  ( 1825- 
89)  became  in  1871  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Ber- 
lin, was  the  second  Austrian  Plenipotentiary  at 
the  Berlin  Congress  (1878),  and  was  Ambassador 
to  England    (1878-88). 

XABPELES,  kar'pelSs,  Gustav  ( 1848—) .  An 
Austrian  literary  critic  and  historian,  born  of 
Jewish  stock  in  Eiwanowitz.  Moravia.  He  studied 
at  Breslau,  and.  after  journalistic  activity  there, 
in  1877  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Spielhagen  as  editor  of  Westermann's 
Monatshefte  until  1882.  Karpeles  is  one  of  the 
foremost  of  Heine  scholars,  and  the  author  of  an 
Autobiographie,  collected  from  the  poet's  letters 
and  works  ( 1 888 ) ,  and  of  Heine.  A  us  seinem  Leben 
mtd  aua  seiner  Zeit  (1899).  His  further  bio- 
graphical sketches  include :  Ludicig  Borne  ( 1 870 )  ; 
Xikolaua  Lcnau  (1873);  Friedrich  Spielhagen 
(1889);  Ooethe  in  Polen  (1889);  and  Qraf 
iloltke  ats  Itedner  (1890).  But  his  more  valu- 
able work  is  such  essays  on  Jewish  literature  as 
Die  Frauen  in  der  jiidischen  Litterattir  (1871), 
and  the  two  great  histories:  Oeschichte  der 
jiidischen  Litteratur  (1886)  and  Allgemeine 
Oeschichte  der  Litteratur  (1891;  2d  ed.  1901). 
In  English  he  published  Jewish  Z/«tera*ure(  1895) 
and  A  Sketch  of  Jewish  History  (1897). 

KABPINSKI,  kar-pfn'sk*,  Fbanciszek 
(1741-1825).  A  Polish  lyric  poet.  He  Avas  born 
at  Holoskow,  Galicia,  received  instruction  from 
the  Jesuits  in  Stanislawow,  and  studied  theology 
and  law  in  Lemberg.  In  1783  he  became  secre- 
tary to  Prince  Adam  Czartorvski,  and  afterwards 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  King,  Stanislas 
Augustus.  Later  he  retired  to  the  country.  In 
appreciation  of  his  poems  the  King  gave  Kar- 
pinski  two  estates  in  1794.  The  best  of  his  works 
are  his  elegies,  idylls,  and  songs,  of  which  many 
are  still  heard  among  all  classes  throughout 
Poland.  His  collected  works  were  published  by 
Dmochowski  in  four  volumes  (Warsaw,  1804; 
new^  edition,  in  three  volumes,  Cracow,  1862). 
His  autobiography  was  published  by  Moraczewski 
in  Lemberg  (2d  "ed.  I849K  A  monument  to  his 
memory  was  erected  in  Kolomea  in  1880  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth  (October  4th). 

KABR,  kar.  Alphonse  (1808-90).  A  French 
novelist,  journalist,  and  sntiri.'st,  who  began 
his  literary  career  as  a  contributor  to  the  Figaro, 
and  won  his  first  success  by  exploitins  an  un- 
happy love  affair  in  Sovs  Ics  tilleuls  (1832).  The 
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favorable  reception  accorded  to  this  novel  resulted 
ill  a  copious  How  of  mediocre  fiction  characterized 
by  a  fantastic  humor  and  a  stinging  irony  that 
half  justify  the  comparison  he  himself  suggests 
■with  the  Wasps  of  Aristophanes.  He  took  Les 
Ouipes  for  the  title  of  a  monthly  satirical  journal 
begun  in  1339.  From  Lea  Guepes  several  volumes 
were  reprinted.  These  with  the  Bourdonnements 
(Buzzings)  reprinted  from  the  Steele  (after 
1852),  and  his  sketches  of  life  at  Nice,  where  he 
resided  in  later  years,  are  the  most  attractive 
portions  of  his  work.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
gardener,  and  has  given  his  name  to  several 
flowers,  notably  a  kind  of  dahlia. 

KABBOO,  kfir'rro  (from  Hottentot  karusa, 
hard,  arid).  The  barren  tablelands  or  steppes 
in  the  southern  part  of  Cape  Colony,  which  mark 
the  rise  in  elevation  from  the  seacoast  to  the 
level  of  the  interior  plateau.  The  Little  Karroo 
forms  the  first  stiige,  bordering  the  shore-slope, 
and  is  succeeded  on  the  north  by  the  Great  Karroo, 
which  includes  the  area  between  the  Zwarte  and 
Nieuweld  mountain  ranges,  with  an  average 
width  of  60  miles.  The  Karroo  region  is  dry  and 
subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It 
has  a  barren,  stony  soil,  but  after  rains  a  lux- 
uriant vegetation  quickly  springs  up  and  gives 
the  whole  country  an  appearance  of  fertility.  A 
species  of  acacia  is  the  only  tree  growing  in  the 
region.    See  Cape  Colony. 

KABBOO  BEDS.  The  name  given  to  a  series 
of  nearly  horizontal  sandstones  and  shales  which 
extend  over  wide  areas  in  the  Transvaal,  Orange 
River,  and  Cape  colonies  of  South  Africa.  The 
beds  contain  interesting  fossil  remains  of  amphib- 
ians and  reptiles,  and  are  traversed  by  volcanic 
pipes  that  contain  the  South  African  diamond 
deposits.  They  are  generally  assigned  to  the 
Triassic  system. 

KABS,  kilrs.  A  province  of  Transcaucasia, 
Russia,  bounded  by  the  governments  of  Kutais 
and  TiHis  on  the  northwest  and  north,  Erivan  on 
the  east,  and  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  south  and 
west  (Map:  Russia,  F  6).  Area,  7188  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  extremely  mountainous, 
exceeding  in  its  highest  peaks  10,000  feet.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Kur,  Aras,  Arpa,  and  Olti  rivers. 
In  the  north  is  Lake  Tchaldir.  The  climate  is 
very  hot  in  summer  and  very  cold  in  winter. 
The  chief  occupations  are  agriculture,  gardening, 
and  cattle-raising.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  are  found  deposits  of  salt.  Commerce 
and  manufactures  are  little  developed.  Popula- 
tion, in  1897,  292,498,  consisting  chiefly  of  Turks, 
Armenians,  Kurds,  Tatars,  and'Greeks.  Capital, 
Kars  (q.v.). 

KABS.  Capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name  (q.v.i  in  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  a  first- 
class  frontier  fortress,  situated  about  115  miles 
southwest  of  Tiflis  (Map:  Russia,  F  6).  It  is  on 
a  high  barren  tableland,  which,  however,  is  well 
watered  and  made  productive  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kars.  It  is  a  Mohammedan  holy  city,  with  a 
cheerless  appearance.  The  Cathedral  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  built  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  the  citadel  towering  over  the  town,  are 
among  the  principal  features.  There  are  some 
manufactures  of  carpets  and  coarse  cloths,  and 
some  transit  trade.  The  town  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Tiflis.  Population,  in  1897,  20,891.  Kars 
is  an  ancient  place.  It  was  the  capital  of  an  in- 
dependent Armenian  principality  during  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries.    It  passed  to  Turkey  in  1546, 


and  was  fortified  in  1579  by  the  Sultan  Amurath 
III.  In  1828  it  was  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the 
Russians  under  Paskevitch.  Kars  was  brilliantly 
defended  by  the  Turks  under  the  English  General 
Williams  for  six  months  in  1855,  but  finally  had 
to  surrender  to  the  Russians.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  of  1877-78  it  was  invested  by  tlii; 
Russians,  but  was  relieved  in  July  by  Mukhtar 
Pasha.  Besieged  again  in  the  autumn,  it  was 
carried  by  storm  November  18,  1877.  By  the 
Berlin  Congress  of  1878  it  was  ceded  to  Russia. 

KAB'SA.  The  corsac  (q.v.)  of  Tibet,  so  called 
by  the  Mongols. 

KAB8CHIN,  kftr'shJn,  or  KABSCH,  kUrsh, 
Anna  Luise  (1722-91).  A  German  poet,  born 
near  Schwiebus,  Brandenburg,  the  daughter  of 
a  tavern-keeper,  after  whose  death  she  served 
for  three  years  as  a  cowherd,  and  during  that 
time  composed  her  first  verses.  After  an  un- 
happy union  contracted  when  only  seventeen,  she 
married  a  tailor,  Karsch,  who  was  a  confirmed 
drunkard.  In  1760  she  was.  taken  to  Berlin  by 
the  Baron  von  Kottwitz  and  introduced  into  the 
best  society  where  all  were  delighted  with  her 
readiness  in  improvising.  She  was  taken  up  by 
Ramler,  Mendelssohn,  and  Gleim,  and  the  latter 
published  a  collection  of  her  Avscrlesene  Oedichte 
(Selected  Poems,  1764).  Her  verses  have  no  per- 
manent value. 

KAB8HI,  kar'sh*.  A  town  of  Bokhara,  Asia, 
situated  on  a  small  stream,  about  93  miles 
southeast  of  Bokhara,  the  capital  (Map:  Asia, 
Central,  K  2).  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and 
contains  a  palace  and  a  well-stocked  bazaar.  The 
chief  product  of  the  place  is  cutlery,  which  is 
manufactured  here  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
skill,  and  is  exported  over  a  large  part  of  Central 
Asia.  Karshi  is  the  seat  of  a  beg,  and  its  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  from  25,000  to  50,000.  for 
the  most  part  Uzbegs,  with  a  mixture  of  Tadjiks, 
Hindus,  Afghans,  and  Jews.  The  town,  the 
Persian  Nezef,  was  one  of  the  places  of  residence 
of  Tamerlane. 

KABST,  The.  A  limestone  plateau  in  thft 
soiithem  part  of  Austria  around  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Trieste,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Istrian 
peninsula,  co\ering  portions  of  the  crownlands  of 
Carniola,  Istria,  and  Gorz  and  Gradisca.  Here 
are  shown  more  strikingly  than  anywhei-e  else  the 
peculiar  formations  which  are  common  to  many 
limestone  regions,  and  which  from  the  name  of 
this  district  have  been  called  Karst-phenomena. 
They  consist  in  the  hollowing  out  of  the  lime- 
stone plateau  into  deep  pits  and  fantastic  caves 
and  grottoes.  The  pits  vary  in  diameter  from  a 
few  feet  to  several  miles,  some  of  them  having 
forests  and  agricultural  lands  at  their  bottoms. 
The  plateau  itself  is  barren  and  very  sparsely 
watered,  and  the  streams  run  either  partly  or 
entirely  underground.  Among  the  numerous  grot- 
toes those  of  Adelsberg,  in  Carniola,  are  the  best 
known.  The  region  was  formerly  well  wooded, 
and  its  denudation  is  believed  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  Romans  and  the  Venetians. 

KABSTEN,  icHr'strn,  Hermann  (1817— ).  A 
German  naturalist.  He  was  born  at  Stralsund, 
and  8tudie<l  at  Rostock  and  Berlin,  devoting  him- 
self chiefly  to  botany.  In  1843-47,  and  aaain  in 
1848-56,  he  was  occupied  with  journeys  through 
the  norlhern  portion  of  South  America.  He  made 
a  profound  study  of  palms  and  of  the  flora  of 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  after  his  re- 
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turn  to  Berlin  published  Die  Vegeiationaorgane 
der  Palmen  (1847)  ;  Flora  ColumbicB  (1857-69) ; 
and  Chemismua  der  Pflanzenselle  (1870).  From 
1868  to  1872  he  was  professor  of  botany  at 
Vienna. 

KASSTEN,  Kabl  Johann  Bernhahd  ( 1782- 
1853).  A  German  mineralogist,  born  at  BUtzow 
( Mecklenburg) .  He  studied  law  at  Rostock,  but 
soon  applied  himself  to  medicine,  and  in  1801 
became  assistant  editor  of  Schecrer's  Journal 
der  Chemie.  He  became  mining  councilor  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  at  Berlin  in  1819,  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  important  zinc  industry  of 
Silesia  are  to  be  traced  to  his  efforts.  His  works 
include:  a  Syaiem.  der  Metallurgie  (8  vols.,  1831- 
32)  ;  Archiv  fur  Bergbau  und  Buttenwesen  (20 
vols.,  1818-31);  and  Archiv  fUr  Mineralogie, 
Qeognosie,  Bergbau  und  Biittenkunde  (26  vols., 
1829-64). 

Ki.BTIK£YA„  kar'tl-ka'yi.  The  Hindu 
god  of  war,  also  called  Skanda.  In  Sanskrit 
legends  and  Indian  mythology  his  birth  is  repre- 
sented as  marvelous,  and  without  the  direct 
intervention  of  a  woman.  The  seed  of  the  god 
Siva  fell  into  the  fire  and  was  cast  into  the 
Gange.s.  Six  nymphs,  the  Krittikas  or  Pleaides 
( Skt.  Krtika*) ,  conceived  from  this  and  each  bore 
a  son.  Their  progeny  was  afterwards  combined 
into  a  single  child  who  had  six  faces  to  receive 
nurture  from  each.  His  deeds  of  prowess  in 
battles  with  the  giants  were  great,  so  that  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  armies  of  the  gods.  He 
rides  upon  a  peacock.  Consult:  Dowson,  Bindu 
Mythology  (London,  1879);  Wilkins,  Bindu 
Mythology  (London,  1900). 

KABTOTTIC,,  kar-t!^m'.  A  town  of  Sudan. 
See  Khaktum. 

KABTVEIiIAITS.  A  name  used  by  some 
ethnographers  to  designate  the  Georgian  group 
of  peoples  of  the  Caucasus.  The  name  is  derived 
from  their  own  legends,  which  attribute  the 
origin  of  the  Georgians  to  one  Kartvel,  'fourth  in 
descent  from  Noah.'    See  Geobgians. 

ICA.BTTN',  k4-ro!5n'.  A  river  of  Western  Per- 
sia, rising  about  100  miles  west  of  Ispahan.  It 
flows  westward  through  the  Bakhtiyari  Mountains, 
then  southwest,  and  joins  the  Shat-el-Arab  (the 
combined  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Ti- 
gris) at  Mohammerah  (Map:  Persia,  C  3).  Since 
1888  the  river  has  been  open  to  foreign  navi- 
gation, and  there  is  a  line  of  English  steamers 
running  from  Mohammerah  to  Ahwax  (117 
miles).  At  the  latter  point  the  navigation  is 
interrupted  by  rapids  and  another  line  of  steam- 
ers ascends  to'  Shuster,  the  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Khuzistan.  It  is  the  only  navigable  river  of 
Persia,  and  an  important  trade  route  to  the  in- 
terior. 

KABWIN,  kUr-ven'.  A  town  in  the  Crown- 
land  of  Silesia,  Austria,  65  miles  west-southwest 
of  Cracow.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
coal  and  coke  region.  Brewing  and  distilling  are 
carried  on.  Karwin  contains  a  fine  castle  of 
Count  Larisch.  Population,  in  1890,  7746;  in 
1900,  14, .128. 

KAB'YOKIN'E'SIS,  or  Cartokinesis.  The 
chnnRcs  that  occur  in  the  nucleus  of  a  living  cell 
during  cell-division.    See  Cell   (in  animals). 

KASAIT,  ka'z&n.  A  government  of  Russia. 
See  Kazan. 


KASANUK,  k&-zan1«k.  A  town  in  Eastern 
Rumelia.    See  Kazanlik. 

KASBIIT,  kaz-b«n',  or  KASVIN.  A  town  of 
Persia,  in  the  District  of  Irak-Ajemi,  90  miles 
west-northwest  of  Teheran  (Map:  Persia,  C  3). 
It  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  inclosed  by  walls.  It  has  exten- 
sive bazaars,  tanneries,  and  manufactures  cotton, 
silk,  and  velvet.  It  is  connected  by  roads  with 
Teheran  and  Resht,  and  exports  large  quantities 
of  raisins  to  Russia.  Its  population,  now  esti- 
mated at  about  40,000,  was  much  larger  in  for- 
mer times. 

KASCHAC;  kU'shou  (Hung.  Kassa ) .  A  royal 
free  town  of  Hungary,  and  capital  of  the  County  of 
Abauj-Toma,  situated  on  the  Herhfid,  170  miles 
by  rail  northeast  of  Budapest  (Map:  Hungary, 
G  2).  Its  picturesque  position  amid  vine-clad 
mountains,  and  its  regular  streets,  fine  buildings, 
and  extended  suburbs,  make  it  one  of  the  most 
sightly  cities  of  Hungary.  Its  chief  attraction 
is  the  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  constructed  during 
the  fourteenth  century  from  designs  by  the 
French  architect  D'Honnecourt.  Its  two  towers 
are  tmfinished.  It  contains  a  splendid  canopy 
65  feet  high,  a  rich  late-Gothic  high  altar  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  paintings  on  a  gold  back- 
groiud,  and  portals  covered  with  statuary  in 
pur©  Gothic.  The  cathedral  was  restored  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Other 
interesting  churches  are:  Saint  ^fichael's,  dating 
from  the  thirteenth  century;  the  Dominican 
church,  with  frescoes;  and  the  new  Protestant 
church,  with  a  lofty  dome.  Among  other  note- 
worthy buildings  are  the  town  hall,  the  ad- 
ministration buildings  of  the  county,  the  epis- 
copal palace,  and  the  oldest  theatre  in  Hungary. 
The  educational  institutions  include  a  royal  law 
school,  a  Catholic  higher  gymnasium,  a  seminary 
for  teachers  of  both  sexes,  an  Episcopal  seminary, 
and  the  district  museum,  containing  a  good  col- 
lection of  antiquities.  Kaschau  manufactures 
paper,  spirits,  furniture,  flour,  wooden  products, 
and  tobacco,  and  is  a  centre  in  the  trade  between 
Galicia  and  Hungary.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishopric.  Mineral  springs  abound  in 
the  vicinity.  The  town  was  colonized  by  Ger- 
mans, and  obtained  municipal  rights  as  early  as 
1241.  It  played  an  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  Eastern  Hungary,  and  was  in  1849  the 
scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  by  the  Aus- 
trians.  Population,  in  1890,  32,165;  in  1900, 
40,102;  mostly  Catholic  Magyars. 

KASHAN,  ka'shAn.  The  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  Irak-Ajemi,  Persia, 
situated  on  the  route  between  Ispahan  and 
Teheran,  about  120  miles  south  of  the  latter 
(Map:  Persia,  D  4).  It  is  a  large  town,  con- 
taining a  great  number  of  mosques,  baths,  cara- 
vanserais, and  a  college.  Its  chief  manufactured 
products  are  silk  and  woolen  goods,  jewelry,  and 
faience.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  30.000. 
It  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in  1895. 

KASHGAB,  kash'gar'.  The  former  capital  of 
the  Chinese  dependency  of  East  Turkestan, 
situated  on  the  river  Kashgar,  in  latitude  39°  27' 
N.  and  longitude  76°  2'  E.,  about  100  miles 
northwest  of  YArkand  (Map:  Asia,  G  5).  It 
consists  of  the  old  town,  lying  on  an  elevation 
overlooking  the  river,  and  the  new  town,  lying 
about  2*4  miles  south  of  the  former.  They  are 
both  surrounded  by  mud  walls  and  moats,  and 
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the  new  town  is  also  defended  by  a  citadel.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Chinese  quarter  in  the  new 
town,  dating  from  1838,  and  more  or  less  mod- 
ern in  appearance,  Kashgar  is  poorly  built,  and 
consists  largely  of  mud  huts.  It  contains  a  large 
number  of  native  schools,  and  manufactures 
gold  and  silver  articles,  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
and  carpets.  The  rivalry  of  Yarkand  has  had  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  commerce  of  Kashgar. 
The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  textiles.  The 
civil  govemtnent  of  the  region  is  in  charge  of 
a  Chinese  official,  with  the  rank  of  Taotai,  who 
resides  in  the  old  town.  The  General  and  his 
troops  live  in  the  new  town.  A  Russian  consulate 
is  maintained  here.  The  population,  estimated 
at  60,000  to  70,000,  is  very  heterogeneous.  Kash- 
gar is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  mentioned  as  early  as  B.c.  76.  It 
was  ruled  successively  by  its  own  princes,  the 
Mongols,  and  the  Chinese.  During  the  Dungan 
revolt  of  the  Chinese  Mohammedans,  Kashgar, 
following  the  example  of  the  other  cities  of 
East  Turkestan,  rose  against  its  Chinese  rulers, 
and  became  in  1865  the  capital  of  the  State  or- 
ganized by  Yakub  Beg.  The  town  was  regained 
by  the  Chinese  in  1877.  Consult:  Younghusband, 
The  Heart  of  a  Continent  (New  York,  1896),  and 
Lansdell,  Chinese  Central  Asia  (2  vols..  New 
York,  1894). 

KASHITT,  kA-she'SS.  A  province  of  Japan. 
See  Kaga. 

KASHMIB,  kash-mer',  or  CASHMESE.    A 

native  State  of  India  under  British  control,  situ- 
ated in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  bounded  on  the  north  by  East  Turkes- 
tan, on  the  east  by  Tibet,  on  the  south  by  the 
Punjab,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Punjab  and 
Dardistan,  British  India  (Map:  India,  C2).  The 
State  is  crossed  by  the  Western  Himalaya  and 
Karakonim  ranges,  running  with  their  numerous 
lateral  ranges  on  either  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Indus,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
country.  The  valleys,  which  are  celebrated  in 
literature  for  their  scenery,  have  a  minimum  ele- 
vation of  5000  feet,  and  the  mountains  tower 
to  a  great  height,  passing  28,000  feet  in  Mount 
God  win- Austen.  The  climate  is  dry,  and  in  winter 
severe;  but  notwithstanding  this  and  the  high 
altitude,  the  soil,  when  irrigated,  yields  good  crops 
of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  while  fruit  is  abun- 
dant; the  mountain  slopes  afford  good  pasturage 
for  cattle  and  goats.  The  Kashmir  goat's  wool 
is  in  great  demand.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  shawls,  saddlery,  perfumes,  and  arms,  and 
there  is  an  extensive  transit  trade,  as  well  as 
large  exports  of  butter.  The  population  of  Kash- 
mir in  1900  was  2.543,952,  consisting  mainly  of 
Kashmirians,  with  a  number  of  Mongolians  in  the 
eastern  districts.    The  capital  is  Srinagar  (q.v.). 

Kashmir  was  an  independent  monarchy  until 
1586,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Akbar  and  an- 
nexed to  the  Mogul  Empire.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Afghans  in  1752.  and  annexed  bv  the  Sikhs 
in  1819.  In  1846  the  Sikh  Maharaja,  Ghulab 
Singh,  placed  himself  under  British  protection, 
in  return  for  which  he  was  confirmed  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  country. 

The  Kashmirians  (or  Kashmiris)  are  by  lan- 
guage of  Aryan  stock.  Physically  they  arc  of 
the  white  race,  although  in  some  regions  much 
mixed  with  Mongolian  blood,  especially  in  the 
outlying  territories  of  Ladakh,   Baltistan,  etc., 


where  the  Baltis  speak  a  Tibetan  tongue  and 
the  Pakhpuluk  a  Turkish  dialect.  The  Baltis, 
Ladakhis,  etc.,  seem  to  be  a  smaller  and  less 
strongly  developed  race  than  the  Kashmirians 
proper,  who  have  a  large  admixture  of  Sikh 
blood.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  Moham- 
medans. The  Hindu  religionists  are  about  half 
as  numerous,  while  the  people  of  Ladakh  are 
mainly  Buddhists.  Kashmir  has  exerted  con- 
siderable cultural  influence  upon  Tibet,  and 
not  a  little  physical  influence  also.  Kashroirian 
folk  literature  is  rich  in  tales  and  proverbs, 
many  of  which  have  been  published  in  Knowles, 
Dictionary  of  Kashmiri  Proverbs  and  Bajfings 
(London,' 1885),  and  Folk-Tales  from  Kashmir 
(ib.,  1888).  Ethnological  and  anthropological 
information  of  value  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing works:  Bellew,  Kashmir  and  Kashgar  (Lon- 
don, 1875)  ;  Wakefield,  The  Happy  Valley: 
Sketches  of  Kashmir  and  the  Kashmiria  (ib., 
1879)  ;  Hellwald,  Centralasien  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1880).  An  older  work  by  HUgel,  Kaschmir  uwi 
das  Reich  der  8iek  (Stuttgart,  1840-48),  con- 
tains much  interesting  information. 

KASHJUBI,  kfish-me'rd.  The  language  of 
the  Aryan  population  of  Kashmir,  in  Northern 
India.  It  is  descended  from  the  Middle  Indian 
vernaculars,  and  is  thus  ultimately  related  to 
the  Sanskrit,  although  many  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian words  have  been  imported  into  it.  The 
language  has  no  written  literature  of  native  ori- 
gin; but  portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  vernacular.  The  script  in  which 
it  is  written  is  generally  Persian;  but  the  older 
Sharada  alphabet,  derived  from  the  Devanagari, 
is  sometimes  used,  especially  by  the  Hindu  Kash- 
miris. For  further  information,  consult:  Wade, 
Orammar  of  the  Kashmiri  Lqnguage  (London, 
1888)  ;  Elmslie,  Kashmiri-English  and  English- 
Kashmiri  Vocabulary  (ib.,  1872). 

KASIKITinrES,  ka's«-koo-mS<Jks'.  One  of  the 
Lesghian  peoples  of  Central  Daghestan,  in  the 
Eastern  Caucasus.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Kumuks  to  the  north  of  them, 
who  are,  linguistically  at  least,  of  Turkish  stock. 
The  Kasikumuks  call  themselves  Lak ;  the  Avars 
term  them  Tumal.  Their  language  has  been 
studied  by  Von  Uslar  and  Schiefner.  An  account 
of  the  Kasikumuks  will  be  found  in  Erckert,  Der 
Kaukasus  und  seine  Volker  (Leipzig,  1887). 

KASKASKIA,  kJis-kas'kl-A.  An  Algonquian 
tribe  of  the  Illinois  confederacy,  formerly  living 
upon  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  southern 
Illinois.  Although  of  considerable  importance 
at  the  first  occupation  of  the  country,  they  de- 
creased so  rapidly  that  before  the  organization 
of  the  Territory  they  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
handful.  In  1832  the  survivors,  with  the  Peoria, 
removed  to  Kansas,  where  in  1854  both  tribes 
were  confederated  with  the  Wea  and  Piankishaw 
from  Indiana.  In  1867  all  four  tribes  removed 
to  the  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  where 
the  whole  body  now  numbers  only  about  170, 
probably  not  one  of  whom  is  of  full  blood.  The 
name  is  said  to  signify  a  katydid. 

KASKASKIA.  A  river  of  Illinois,  rising  in 
the  east-central  part  of  the  State  (Map:  Illinois, 
C  5) .  It  flows  southwest,  and  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Chester.  It  is  about  300  miles  long, 
and  navigable  to  Vandalia,  150  miles. 

ICASKASKIA.  A  village  in  Randolph  Coun- 
ty, 111.,  on  the  Mississippi  River.    Population, 
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in  1900,  177  (Map:  Illinois,  B  6).  In  1673 
Joliet  visited  the  Ivaskaslcia  Indians,  then  living 
near  the  site  of  what  is  now  Utica,  111.,  and  in 
1675  Marquette  established  a  mission  among 
them.  In  1700  both  mission  and  village  were 
moved  to  the  site  of  the  present  Koskaskia.  It 
is  accordingly  the  oldest  permanent  settlement 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  English  gained 
l>03scssion  of  it  by  treaty  in  1703,  and  in  1772 
made  Kaskaskia  the  capital  of  their  territory  in 
this  part  of  the  countrj'.  On  July  4,  1778, 
George  Kogcrs  Clark  (q.v.),  with  200  backwoods- 
men, captured  it  for  Virginia — an  event  which 
had  much  to  do  with  the  cession  of  the  western 
territory  to  the  United  States  in  1783.  For 
many  years  Kaskaskia  was  the  most  important 
settlement  in  the  'Illinois  Country,'  and  after 
the  organization  of  Illinois  in  1809  was  tlie 
Territorial  and  State  capital  until  1820,  since 
which  time  it  has  steadily  declined.  Originally  it 
was  three  miles  from  the  Mississippi;  but  the 
river  gradually  encroached  and  united  with  the 
Okaw  in  1881,  thus  converting  the  greater  part 
of  the  old  sit«  into  an  island,  which  in  1899 
wholly  disappeared.  About  one-third  of  the 
old  town  site,  with  the  foundations  of  the  church 
and  the  State  House,  still  remains.  Consult: 
Mason,  "Kaskaskia  and  Its  Parish  Records."  in 
itaijazine  of  American  History,  vol.  vi.  (Xcw 
York,  1880),  and  an  article,  "Kaskaskia:  A 
Vanished  Capital,"  in  the  Chautauquan,  vol. 
XX.V.  (Meadville,  Pa.,  1900). 

KASB-EL-KEBIB,  k»s'r  Si  k^-ber'  (Sp.  Al- 
cnz'tr  Quifir).  A  town  of  Morocco,  on  the  Luc- 
<:(.x.  23  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  El  Araish,  on 
the  .-\tlantie,  and  60  miles  south  of  Tangiera.  Its 
diicf  edifice  is  an  ancient  mosque.  The  town  is 
the  centre  of  an  orange-growing  district,  and 
h.ia  manufactures  of  wine.  Population,  about 
2."),000.  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  was  de- 
feated and  killed  here  in  a  battle  on  August 
4,   1.578. 

KASSABA,  k&s-sa'b&.  A  town  in  Asia  Elinor. 
See  Cassaba. 

XASSALA,  kAssalft.  A  town  of  Northern 
Africa,  situated  at  the  southeastern  end  of  Egj'p- 
tian  Sudan,  near  the  Abyssinian  frontier  (Map: 
Africa,  H  3 ) .  Prior  to  the  uprising  of  the  Mahdi 
it  belonged  to  Egj'pt,  end  was  a  prosperous  town 
of  20,000  inhabitants.  It  was  almost  completely 
niine<l  by  the  Mahdists.  and  was  taken  by  the 
Italians  in  1894.  In  accordance  with  the  Anglo- 
Italian  convention,  it  was  restored  to  Egj'pt  in 
1897.  Its  present  population  is  estimated  at 
10,000. 

KASSAFA,  kas'si-pA,  kAI^TAFA,  ka'shy&- 
pA.    Sep  Maha-KjC^tapa. 

KASSEL,  kfts'sel.  A  city  of  Prussia.  See 
Cassel. 

KASSIKOV,  kfl-se'mdv.  Capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Government  of  Biazan, 
Russia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka 
(Map:  Russia,  F  4).  It  contains  a  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  principally  tan- 
neries. It  was  formerlv  the  residence  of  a  Tatar 
khan.     Population,  in  1897,  13,500. 

KAS'SITES.  An  Elamitish  people,  whose 
princes  for  477  years  ruled  over  Babylonia.  In 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  they  are  called  Kanh- 
ohv.  Delitzsch  recards  this  name  as  referring 
to  the  Cossseans     (Ko<r<roto<) ,  mentioned  by  Poly- 


bius  V.  44,  7;  Strabo  xi.  13,  6;  xvi.  1,  18;  Dio- 
dorus  xviii.  Ill;  and  Arrian,  Anal.,  vii.  15,  1— 
a  warlike-  people  living  in  the  Zagros  Mountains 
near  the  borders  of  Media,  against  whom  Alex- 
ander fought.  Oppert  and  Lehmann  identify  the 
Kashahu  with  the  Ciiisians  (Kivfftoi),  mentioned 
by  .^schylus  (Chaph.  424,  I'lisa:  17),  Herodo- 
tus, and  others.  The  fact  that  Sennacherib 
found  the  Kashshu  in  the  same  region  where  the 
Cossteans  were  in  the  days  of  Alexander  (An- 
nals, i.  63-ii.  7)  favors  the  first  view.  But  Leh- 
mann thiidcs  that  this  is  only  an  instance  of  the 
constantly  occurring  extension  of  a  territorial 
name.  As  the  Kassite  kings  seem  to  liave  looked 
upon  Karduniash,  a  district  near  the  Persian 
Gulf,  as  in  some  sense  their  hoiiie,  the  opinica 
that  would  connect  them  with  Southern  Elam 
is  perhaps  more  plausible.  The  Kassites  ap- 
parently invaded  Babylonia  from  Karduniash 
about  B.C.  1717.  Gandish  (B.C.  1717-01)  was 
the  first  King.  According  to  a  Babylonian  list 
of  kings,  he  was  followed  by  Aguinishi  (B.C. 
1701-1679),  Bibiyashi  (b.c.  1079-57),  Dushi 
(B.C.  1657-49),  Adumetash  (n.c.  1049-?),  and 
Tashzigurumash.  If  the  last  of  these  is  identi- 
cal wiUi  Tashshigurumash,  the  father  of  Agum- 
kakrimi,  as  is  probable,  this  great  king  reigned 
about  B.C.  1611-1571.  An  inscription  of  Agum- 
kakrimi  shows  that  ho  ruled  over  a  wide  &rri- 
tory,  including,  besides  Susiana  and  Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia  (Padan),  Kurdistan,  and  the  land 
bordering  on  Media  (Alvas  and  Guti).  During 
his  time  statues  of  Marduk  and  Zarpanit  were 
recovered  that  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
people  of  Chani  probably  in  the  time  of  the  Sec- 
ond Babylonian  Dynasty.  He  also  built  temples. 
There  is  a  break  in  the  list  of  kings  after  Tash- 
zigurumash, after  which  the  names  of  ten  kings 
are  given.  But  from  the  summary  at  the  bot- 
tom we  know  that  there  were  thirty-six  kings 
of  this  dynasty,  reigning  576  years  and  9  months. 
Contract  tablets,  royal  inscriptions,  and  the  so- 
called  Synchronistic  History  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  give  us  the  names  of  a  number  of  the 
missing  kings,  and  by  reference  to  their  contem- 
poraries in  Assyria  and  in  Ecypt  it  is  possible 
to  fix  the  dates  of  some  of  these  approximately. 
Thus  Adadmushishir  may  have  been  the  eleventh 
king  (c.1511-1491  B.c.),'and  his  successors  Ku- 
dur  Turgu  (c.  1491 -76  B.C.)  and  Shagarakti  Bur- 
riash  (c-1476-58  B.C.).  Karaindash  (c.1458-40 
B.C.)  made  a  treaty  with  Asshurbilnishishi  of 
Assyria,  according  to  an  account  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  kingdoms  drawn  up  for  political 
purposes  in  the  reign  of  Adadnirari  111.  (n.c.  811- 
783).  Four  of  his  letters  are  among  the  Amama 
tablets.  His  son  was  "Kada.shman  Bil  (c.1440-23 
B.C.),  who  corresponded  with  Amenophis  III.  (b.c. 
1437-01).  Burnaburiash  I.  (c.1423-05  B.C.) 
fought  with  Puzur  Asshur  of  Assyria,  and  his 
son,  Kurigalzu  I.  (c.l40."»-13'.>5  b.c),  is  men- 
tioned as  the  father  of  Biirnaburiash  II.  (B.C. 
1390-65).  who  had  relations  with  Amenophis 
IV.  of  Egj'pt  (B.C.  1401-1389).  as  four  letters 
in  the  .Amama  Collection  show.  Karachardash 
(B.C.  1365-45)  married  a  daughter  of  the  As- 
syrian King  .Asshuni1)allit,  and  their  son  Ka- 
dashmaneharbi  I.  (n.c.  1345-30)  made  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  the  Sutu,  but  was 
killed  by  Xazibuga.sh,  who  soight  to  usurp  the 
throne.  He  was  put  to  death,  however,  by 
Asshuruballit.  and  the  old  line  was  reestab- 
lished by  the  accession  of  Kurigalzu   II.    (B.C. 
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1338-1283).  Kurigalzu  invaded  Elam  and  cap- 
tured the  city  of  Susa;  he  also  defeated  Bil- 
nirari  of  Assyria.  This  war  with  Assyria  was 
continued  by  Naziniaruttash  (B.C.  1283-57),  who 
was  defeat«d  by  Adadnirari  I.  Kadashman 
Turgu  (B.C.  1257-40)  was  followed  by  Kadash- 
man Buriash  (B.C.  1240-38),  who  fought  with 
Shalmaneser  I.  of  Assyria.  After  the  reigns  of 
Kudur  Bil  (b.c.  1238-32),  Shagarakti  Shuriash 
(B.C.  1232-19),  and  Bibiyashu  (B.C.  1219-10), 
nn  Assyrian  invasion  led  by  Tukulti  Ninip 
(e.  1210-05  B.C.)  seems  to  have  reduced  the  Baby- 
lonian kings  Bilshumiddin  (B.C.  1210-09),  Ka- 
dashman Charbi  II.  (B.C.  1209-07),  and  Adad- 
shumiddin  (B.C.  1207-02)  to  vassalage.  But 
after  several  years  of  subjection  the  Babylonians 
made  themselves  independent,  and  placed  Adad- 
shumuzur  on  the  throne.  He  reigned  for  thirty 
years  (b.c.  1202-1172),  and  gained  some  suc- 
cesses against  Assyria.  The  reign  of  Mili  Shichu 
(B.C.  1172-56)  was  also  marked  by  victories  over 
the  Assyrian  King  Xinipapalishara  (B.C.  1175- 
53)  ;  and  his  successor,  Mardukapaliddin  I.  (B.C. 
1156-43),  maintained  his  power.  But  Zamama- 
shumiddin  (B.C.  1143-40)  and  his  successor,  Bil- 
shumiddin (B.C.  1140-39),  could  not  defend  the 
land,  which  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Assyria  had  not  a  powerful  Chaldean  invader, 
Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  taken  possession  of  the 
throne.  This  king  styles  liimself  'Conqueror  of 
Kassites';  but  this  is  not  likely  to  imply  a  con- 
quest of  Elam,  which  had  long  since  ceased  to  be 
governed  by  the  Kassite  Dynasty  in  Babylon. 
Consult :  Delitzsch,  Die  Sprache  der  Kossaer 
(Leipzig,  1884)  ;  Oppert,  in  Zcitschrift  fiir  As- 
syriologie  (1888,  p.  421  sqq.;  1890,  p.  106  sqq.)  ; 
Lehmann,  ib.  (1802,  p.  328  sqq.);  id.,  Zicei 
Hauptprobleme  dcr  altorientalischen  Chrono- 
logic (Leipzig,  1898)  ;  Tiele,  Babylonisch-assy- 
rische  Oeachichte  (Gotha,  1886)  ;  Winckler, 
flenrhichle  Babylonicns  und  Assyriens  (Leipzig, 
1892)  ;  id.,  Altorientalische  Forschungcn  (Leip- 
zig, 1892  sqq.)  ;  Hilprecht,  Old  Babylonian  In- 
/■criptions,  l.  (Philadelphia,  1893);  Rogers,  A 
History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (New  York, 
1900)  ;  Hilsing,  "Klamische  Studien,"  in  J/t(- 
leilungen  der  Vorderasiatischen  Qesellschaft 
(Berlin,  1898). 

KAS^ON,  John  Adam  (1822-)-.  An  Ameri- 
can diplomat,  bom  at  Charlotte,  Vt.,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Vermont  in  1842,  taught  school  for  a  year  in 
Virginia,  and  then  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Kmory  Washburn  at  Worcester,  Mass..  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  for  some 
years.  Removing  to  the  West,  he  settled  in  1857 
in  Iowa,  where  he  entered  politics,  and  in  1860, 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee, 
managed  the  Lincoln  campaign.  In  recognition 
of  his  services  Lincoln  appointed  him  First  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General.  In  1863  he  was  sent 
as  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  first  Inter- 
national Postal  Congress  at  Paris.  From  1863 
to  1867  he  was  a  Republican  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Iowa,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  again 
sent  to  Europe  as  a  special  commissioner,  where 
he  concluded  postal  treaties  with  six  diflTerent 
.nations.  From  1868  to  1873  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Iowa  State  Legislature,  and  from  1873 
to  H77  again  sat  in  Congress,  leaving  his  seat 
in  the  latter  year  to  accept  the  post  of  Minister 
to  Austria-Hungary,  tendered  him  by  President 
Hayes.     He  returned  to  America  in   1881,  was 


again  sent  to  Congress,  was  reelected  in  1883, 
and  before  his  term  was  completed  was  named 
by  President  Arthur,  in  1884,  Minister  to  Ger- 
many, where,  before  his  recall  by  President  Cleve- 
land in  1885,  he  served  also  as  the  United  States 
representative  at  the  International  Congo  Con- 
ference at  Berlin.  In  1887  lie  was  president  of 
the  International  Constitutional  Centennial  Com- 
mission at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1889  was  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Commission  to  the 
International  Samoan  Conference  at  Berlin.  His 
iliplomatic  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  tarifT 
problems,  in  which  he  had  taken  particular  in- 
terest during  his  Congressional  career,  led  in 
1897  to  his  appointment  as  commissioner  pleni- 
potentiary to  negotiate  reciprocity  treaties  with 
foreign  powers  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ding- 
ley  Act.  In  1898  he  was  a  memlier  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can-Canadian Joint  High  Commission.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  essays  and  speeches,  he  pub- 
lished "A  History  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine," 
in  the  North  American  Rericir  (1881),  and  a 
History  of  the  Formation  of  the  i'nited  States 
Constitution   (1889). 

XASTAUtJNI,  kUs'tA-mou'n^.  Tlie  capital 
of  a  vilayet  of  the  same  name  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor.  36  miles  from 
the  Black  Sea,  250  miles  east  of  Constantinople- 
(Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  E  2).  On  a  rocky  hill 
outside  the  town  stands  an  old  castle,  and  in 
the  town  are  a  large  number  of  mosques,  two 
Christian  churches,  several  monasteries,  and 
some  industrial  establishments  manufacturing 
cotton  and  leather  goods.  In  the  vicinity  are 
copper  deposits,  and  Kastamuni  was  once  fa- 
mous for  its  copper  ware.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  about  16,000 — Turks,  Greeks,  and 
Armeniajis. 

KJ&.STNKS,  kSst'nSr,  Abraham  GoTrnELF 
( 1719-1800) .  A  German  mathematician  and  poet, 
born  at  Leipzig.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  law,  and  afterwards  to  philosophy,  physics, 
and  mathematics.  In  1739  he  l>egan  teaching 
mathematics,  philosophy,  and  logic  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  and  in  1740  was  ma;le  profes- 
sor. In  1756  he  was  called  to  Oottingen  as 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  geometry. 
His  chief  mathematical  works  are :  Anfanqsqrunds 
der  Mathematik  (4  vols.,  1758-69;  6th  ed.  1800)  ; 
Vorlesungen  Uber  Mathematik  und  I'hijsik  ( 1768)  ; 
Astronomische  Abhandlungen  (2  vols.,  1772-74)  ; 
Cleschichte  dcr  Mathematik  (4  vols..  17961800). 
He  is  best  known  for  his  Himifirdirhlc  (1781), 
n  collection  of  witty  and  caustic  epigrams. 

KASTNEB,  kttst'nSr,  .Tohan.\  fiEORO  (1810- 
67).  A  German  composer  and  nuisirni  theorist. 
He  was  bom  at  Strassburg,  and  studied  under 
Maurer  and  Romer.  He  com|)os<'(l  four  operas, 
Custav  Wasa  (18.32);  Dcr  Tod  Oscars  (1833); 
Der  flarazr-ne  (1834)  :  and  Die  Koiiifiin  dcr  Bar- 
matcn  (1835)  ;  and  then  went  to  Paris  to  con- 
t  inue  his  studies  tinder  Berton  and  Keioha.  There 
Kastner  undertook  recondite  resenrclics,  published 
treatises  on  instrumentation,  vocalization,  etc., 
composed  operas,  and  became  famous  as  a  teacher. 
Ho  was  founder  and  vice-president  of  the  As.so- 
ciation  des  Artistes-musicien«.  the  recipient  of 
many  honors,  and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Many  of  his  text-books  were  approved 
by  the  .Academy,  and  used  in  tlie  Conserva- 
tory, among  them  his  treatise  on  instruniciita- 
tion    (1837),  which  remained  the  standard  till 
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Jie  appearance  of  Berlioz's  monumental  work 
Bome  thirty  years  later.  Perhaps  his  most  orig- 
inal work  was  the  Livrespartitions,  a  series  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  symphony  cantatas,  whose 
various  subjects  are  described  ond  analyzed  in 
accompanying  essays.  The  subdivisions  of  this 
were:  Lea  danses'  des  marts  (1852)  j  La  harpe 
d'Eole  et  la  musique  cosmique  (1856)  ;  Les  voix 
de  Paris,  and  its  sequel,  Les  cris  de  Paris  ( 1857 ) ; 
Les  Sirines  (1858);  and  Parimiologie  musicaie 
de  la  langue  frantaise  (1862).  In  addition  to 
the  operas  already  mentioned  he  composed: 
Ii(fatrice  (1839);  La  maschera  (1841);  and  the 
biblical  opera  Le  dernier  roi  de  Juda  (concert 
performance,  1844),  which  is  considered  his  mas- 
terpiece; and  much  instrumental  music.  Con- 
sult :  F^tis,  Biographie  universelle  des  mvsiciens, 
et  bibliographie  ginirale  de  la  musique  (Brus- 
sels, 1837-81 )  ;  Ludwig,  Johann  (leorg  Kastner, 
ein  elsiissischer  Tondiohter,  Theoretiker  und  Mu- 
tikforscher  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1886). 

KASTBO,  ka'strfi.  Capital  of  the  Turkish 
island  of  Mytilene  (q.v.)  in  the  .lEgean  Sea.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  metropolitan  of  the  Greek  Church, 
has  14  mosques,  seven  churches,  and  a  castle 
built  in  1373  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  acropolis. 
In  1899  there  entered  and  cleared  from  the  har- 
bor of  Kastro  1613  steamships  with  a  tonnage 
(metric)  of  760,167,  and  3306  sailing  vessels 
with  a  tonnage  of  28,148.  Of  the  shipping  over 
one-third  is  Turkish,  nearly  one-fourth  Greek, 
one-fourth  Russian.    Population,  in  1896,  53,000. 

KASVIN,  kiz-ven'.  A  town  of  Persia.  See 
Kasbin. 

KATAB'OLISIC  (from  Gk.  raro/SoXi),  kata- 
bole,  a  throwing  down,  from  xaro/SiiXXeo',  katabal- 
hin.  to  throw  down,  from  xari,  kata,  down  + 
fidXKur,  ballein,  to  throw).  The  chemical  changes 
that  occur  within  an  organism  and  result  in 
the  formation  of  simpler  products  through  the 
decomposition  of  more  complex  ones.  It  is  other- 
wise known  as  destructive  metabolism.  See 
Metabolism. 

KATAHDIN,  kA-tU'dJn,  or  KTAADN.  The 
highest  mountain  in  Maine,  5200  feet  above  the 
sea  (Map:  Maine,  F  4).  It  is  in  Piscataquis 
County,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  in  a  dense 
wilderness  and  difficult  of  access.  Mount  Ka- 
tahdin  is  of  granite,  which  is  exposed  in  large 
abrupt  walls  on  the  slopes.  The  summit  is  bare 
and  covered  with  lichens,  and  from  it  a  grand 
view  may  be  obtained  of  the  wild  and  rough  coun- 
try around  it. 

KATA-KANA,  kH'tA  ka'nft.  See  Japanese 
Language. 

ICA.TAKI-TTCHI,  ka't4-k«  sa'chS  (Japanese, 
enemy-killing).  A  form  of  vendetta  practiced 
during  many  centuries  in  Japan.  It  was  popular- 
ly thought  proper  to  slay  an  enemy  who  had 
murdered  one's  father  or  lord.  Though  pro- 
hibited by  the  Government,  it  was  imperatively 
prescribed  by  custom.  To  fail  in  the  duty  of 
taking  vengeance  involved  social  ostracism,  while 
on  the  other  hand  its  performance  brought  capi- 
tal punishment  of  the  avenger.  This  subject  is 
the  basis  of  hundreds  of  popular  stories  and 
famous  novels,  the  greatest  of  many  historic 
illustrations  of  the  custom  being  that  of  the 
'Forty-seven  Ronins,'  which  is  a  standard  repre- 
sentation in  the  Japanese  theatres.  In  recent 
years  the  newer  school  of  native  moralists  has  at- 


tacked the  code  of  ethics  under  which  kataki- 
uchi  was  possible.  Under  tlie  modern  laws  it 
exists  no  longer.  Consult  the  voluminous  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  both  native  and  European; 
in  Japanese,  the  I-ro-ha  Bunko,  and  its  sequel, 
the  Yuki  No  Akifbono;  Mitford,  Tales  of  Old 
Japan  (2d  ed.,  London,  1874)  ;  Dickens,  Chiu- 
shingura,  or  the  Loyal  League  (New  York,  1876). 

KATE,  Jan  Jacob  Lodewijk  ten  (1819-89). 
A  Dutch  poet,  born  at  The  Hague.  He  studied 
theology  at  Utrecht,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  van  den  Bergh  the  Elder,  and  of  the 
lexicographer,  Winkler  Prins,  and  where  he  wrote 
much  poetry.  With  Prins  in  1842  and  1843  he 
wrote  tlie  satiric  periodical  Braga,  which  was 
entirely  composed  in  verse,  of  which  he  had  a 
wonderful  command,  being  a  ready  and  fluent 
improvisator.  Ten  Kate  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  from  1860  was 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Amsterdam.  Besides  some 
sketches  of  travel  and  some  purely  theological 
works,  he  wrote  translations  from  Hebrew; 
Psalms  (1872),  and  several  of  the  minor  proph- 
ets; from  Luther's  hymns,  Chamisso's  poetry,  and 
from  Schiller  and  Goethe;  from  T^gner  and 
Charles  XV. ;  from  Andersen  and  Oelilenschlager ; 
Hugo's  lyrics;  Tasso's  Oerusalemme  (1856)  and 
Dante's  Inferno  (1876)  ;  and  Byron's  Oiaour  and 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  His  original  poems,  popu- 
lar at  home  and  frequently  translated  into  French 
and  German,  are  mostly  of  theological  tenor. 
The  best  known  are:  De  Schepping  (1866),  De 
Planeten  (1869),  De  Jaargetijden  (1871),  and 
Palmbladen  en  dichtbloemen  (1884).  His  col- 
lected works  appeared  at  Leyden  (1890-91). 

KATEH,  Henbt  (17771835).  An  English 
scientist  who  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
mechanics  and  the  exact  sciences.  He  was  born 
in  Bristol,  and  died  in  London.  At  his  father's 
desire  he  began  the  study  of  the  law,  but  in  1794 
he  relinquished  his  legal  studies  and  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  TSvelfth  Regiment  of  foot, 
then  stationed  in  India.  During  the  following 
year  he  was  engaged  under  Colonel  Lambton,  in 
the  survey  of  India,  and  on  his  return  in  1808, 
became  a  student  in  the  senior  department  of  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  promoted  to  a  company  in  the 
Sixty-second  Regiment.  His  contributions  to 
science  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  the  most  important  of  these 
memoirs  being  those  relating  to  his  determination 
of  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  the 
latitude  of  London,  and  those  which  describe  his 
'floating  collimator,'  an  instrument  for  aiding 
the  determination  of  the  horizontal  or  zenith 
points.  For  the  invention  of  this  instrument  he 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomi- 
cal Society.  "The  reversible  pendulum  (q.v.)  which 
he  devised  .(1818)  enables  the  physicist  to  deter- 
mine the  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  at  any 
point  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  in  a  modified 
form  is  still  in  use.  In  1821-23  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Arago,  Mathieu,  and  Colby  in  making 
observations  to  determine  the  differences  of  longi- 
tude between  the  Greenwich  and  Paris  observa- 
tories. His  memoirs  on  the  verification  and  com- 
parison of  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  induced  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  to  employ  him  to  construct  stand- 
ards for  the  weights  and  measures  of  that  coun- 
try, and  for  these  labors  he  received  the  Order  of 
Saint  Anne  and  a  diamond  snuff-box.    His  many 
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scientific  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Philotophi- 
col  Transactions,  Astronomiache  Naohriohten, 
Astronomical  Soeiety  Monthly,  and  Attronomioal 
Hociety  Memoirs. 

KATHBBINE.  In  Shakespeare's  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  the  spirited  daughter  of  Baptista, 
whose  subduing  by  her  husband,  Petruchio,  gives 
the  comedy  its  title. 

KATHIAWAB,  ktt't6-ft-wftr'.  A  peninsula  on 
the  west  coast  of  India,  projecting  into  the 
Arabian  Sea,  having  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  on  the 
northwest  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  on  the  south- 
east (Map:  India,  B  4).  It  is  included  in  Guja- 
rat, Presidency  of  Bombay,  and  is  also  known  as 
the  Peninsula  of  Gujarat.  Politically,  the  region 
is  divided  among  187  native  chiefs  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Government.  Area,  about 
21,000  square  miles.  Population,  in  1891,  2,752,- 
400;  in  1901,  2,327,500.  Among  the  towns  are 
Rajkot,  Navanagar,  Juna^rh,  and  Somnath.  The 
Portuguese  port  of  Diu  is  on  a  small  island  off 
the  south  coast. 

KATHLEEN  KAVOUBNEEir,  kftthlta 
m&-T7S9r'nto.  A  ballad  by  Louise  M.  Crawford, 
for  which  Fred.  W.  N.  Crouch  wrote  the  music. 

KATIB  TCHELEBI,  k&teb'  ch&l&'b«.  See 
JIajji  Khaufah. 

KATIPO,  k&'t«-pO.  A  name  of  New  Zealand 
(Maori)  origin  for  any  one  of  the  spiders  of  the 
genus  Latrodectus.  These  spiders  are  widely  dis- 
tributed, representatives  being  found  in  nearly  all 
tropical  and  temperate  countries,  and  their  bite  is 
excessively  poisonous.    See  Spider. 

KATIPirrTAN  (kft't«-p55-nan')  SOCIETY. 
A  Filipino  secret  society  organized  originally  to 
oppose  Spanish  supremacy  in  the  archipelago. 
Tlie  revolution  in  Luzon  and  the  other  islands 
after  the  fall  of  Malolos  in  1899  adopted  the 
guerrilla  form  of  warfare.  When  the  Filipino 
Congress  adjourned  it  decreed  that  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Katipunan  Society  should  assume 
control.  Aguinaldo  proclaimed  that  every  male 
Filipino  in  every  hamlet  and  barrio  should  be 
subject  to  its  regulations.  The  organization  is 
purely  military.  Wherever  one  hundred  men  can 
be  assembled  there  is  to  be  a  'superior  chief,'  with 
rank  of  colonel.  Under  him  are  principal  chiefs, 
partial  chiefs,  captains  (Cabezas) ,  and  men.  Each 
rank  knows  only  those  below  it.  The  duties  of 
the  men  are  fivefold,  namely,  to  obey  orders,  to 
contribute  provisions  and  clothing,  to  act  as 
spies  a^inst  all  suspected  persons,  to  be  ready 
to  sacrifice  property,  family,  or  life  for  the  so- 
ciety, and  to  take  the  field  as  guerrillas  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Each  signs  an  oath  in  his  own 
blood,  swearing  under  most  revolting  penalties  to 
serve  the  society.  All  other  oaths  are  absolved 
by  this,  and  the  native  leads  a  life  of  fear,  not 
knowing  when  the  knife  may  end  his  career.  The 
reckless  daring  of  the  Filipino  is  largely  due  to 
the  terror  inspired  by  this  organization. 

KATKOIT,  kAt-kAf,  Mikhail  Nikiforo- 
viTCH  (1820-87).  A  Russian  publicist  of  inter- 
national reputation.  He  studied  at  Moscow,  at 
Kiinigsberg,  and  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  particu- 
larly attracted  by  Scbelling.  In  1840  he  published 
a  valuable  essay  On  Russian  Popular  Songs,  ex- 
pressing views  of  an  ardent  liberal  and  adherent 
of  the  party  of  Westerners.  For  his  dissertation 
On  the  Elements  and  Forms  of  the  Slavo-Russian 
Tongue  (1846)  he  was  appointed  adjunct  in  phi- 
losophy at  Moscow,  whicn  position  he  held  until 
Tou  XI— ar. 


1849,  when  lectures  on  philosophy  were  intrusted 
to  professors  of  theology.  In  1861  he  was  oflScial- 
ly  appointed  editor  of  the  Moscow  Gazette,  which 
he  leased  in  1863.  The  disorders  among  the 
peasants  and  university  students  in  1861-62,  and 
especially  the  Polish  revolution  of  1863,  gave 
Katkoff  the  chance  of  his  life:  he  accused  the 
'nihilists'  and  Uerzen  and  Bakunin  (qq.v.)  as  the 
real  originators  of  all  the  trouble,  and  from  a 
liberal  turned  into  a  reactionary  advocate  of  abso- 
lutism and  extreme  nationalism  (Slavophilism). 
His  paper  became  an  exponent  rather  than  a 
leader  of  public  opinion,  harshly  criticising  the 
Government  for  half-hearted  measures  in  suppress- 
ing treason  which  he  saw  everywhere.  Until  his 
death  he  wielded  an  enormous  influence  on  Rus- 
sian politics,  being  the  personal  adviser  of  Alex- 
ander III. 
KAT'TtLAHmV.    See  Khatuandu. 

KATONA,  kytd-n6,J6z8EF  (1792-1830).  An 
Hungarian  dramatist,  born  at  Kecskemet.  His 
earlier  efforts  sufl'ered  from  a  too  close  depend- 
ence upon  German  models,  but  in  his  masterpiece, 
Bink  B4n,  he  was  distinctly  national  and  orig- 
inal. He  wrote  the  play  in  1816,  but  it  was  not 
performed  until  six  years  afterwards,  in  Buda- 
pest. His  poems,  essays,  and  other  works  were 
collected  in  three  volumes  fifty  years  after  his 
death. 

KATBINE,  kat'rin.  Loch.  A  lake  in  Perth- 
shire, Scotland,  famous  for  its  beautiful  scenery, 
which  has  been  immortalized  by  Scott  and  Words- 
worth (Map:  Scotland,  D  3).  It  is  of  serpentine 
form,  eight  miles  long,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  average  width.  Ben  Venue  (2393  feet),  Ben 
A'an,  and  the  Trossachs  are  on  its  banks.  There 
are  several  islets,  one  of  which,  Ellen's  Isle,  is 
the  central  scene  of  action  of  Scott's  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  Steamers  ply  on  its  waters,  and  it  is  an- 
nually visited  by  large  numbers  of  tourists.  Loch 
Katrine  is  the  main  source  of  Glasgow's  water- 
supply,  the  water  being  conducted  by  a  tunnel 
and  aqueducts  for  a  distance  of  26  miles. 

KATSENA^  kftt'8«-nA.  A  town  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Niger  Territories,  Central  Africa, 
about  100  miles  southeast  of  Wumo  (Map: 
Africa,  E  3) .  It  was  formerly  an  important  town 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  but  its  buildings 
are  mostly  in  ruins.  It  began  to  decline  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  seven  years'  siege  by  the  Fulahs  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  which 
it  never  recovered.  Its  population,  once  said  to 
number  100,000,  is  now  estimated  at  7600. 

KATStJ  AWA,  kat'sv  a'w4  (c.1820-96).  A 
Japanese  statesman,  bom  at  Shidzuoka,  in 
Suruga  province.  A  diligent  student  in  youth,  he 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  literature  of 
China,  Japan,  and  Holland.  He  commanded  a 
company  of  soldiers  in  the  army  set  to  guard  the 
country  at  the  time  of  Perry's  landing  in  1864. 
In  Alay,  1865,  he  was  sent  with  others  to 
Nagasaki  to  learn  from  the  Dutch  how  to  manage 
steam  vessels.  He  made  such  progress  that  in 
1861  he  navigated  the  first  Japanese  steamship 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  was  active  in  hav- 
ing built  the  first  native  man-of-war  on  foreign 
models.  He  advised  against  the  Yedo  Govern- 
ment's attempting  to  chastise  the  Choshiu  clan, 
in  which  disastrous  campaign  the  prestige  of  the 
Tokugawa  family  was  irretrievably  ruined.  In 
the  civil  war  of  1868  his  friendship  with  Saigo 
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(^.▼.)  probably  saved  Yedo  from  being  burned. 
His  life  was  several  times  attempted  by  assas- 
sins. He  retired  to  Shidzuoka  with  bis  master, 
the  Shogun  Keiki  (q.v.),  but  he  was  later  called 
by  the  Mikado  to  Tokio  to  become  Minister  of  the 
Navy  Department.  In  1874  he  opposed  the  proj- 
ect of  war  with  Korea,  and,  resigning  his  office, 
gave  himself  to  study.  He  sent  many  young  men 
as  students  to  the  United  States,  among  them  bis 
own  son  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  modem  Japanese  navy. 

XATSXTO,  k&t'sS^d.  In  Japan,  any  of  various 
tunnies,  varying  iiam  one  to  four  feet  in  length, 
which  are  among  the  sea-fish  most  extensively 
taken.  The  principal  fishing  is  in  Shikoka.  The 
dried  fish  of  Japan  are  mainly  of  this  kind,  and 
take  the  name  'katsuobushi,'  amoimting  in  quan- 
tity to  about  5,000,000  caties  annually. 

XATTE,  kAt'te,  Hans  Herkann  von  (1704- 
30).  A  friend  of  Frederick  the  Great  while  he 
was  Crown  Prince.  He  became  known  for  his 
refusal  to  obey  the  King's  order  that  he  should 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  young  Crown 
Prince,  who  was  ardently  attached  to  him,  and 
in  whose  plans  to  escape  he  took  a  prominent 
part.  But  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  Katte 
was  executed  by  the  King's  orders. 

KATTE,  Walter  (1830—).  An  American 
civil  engineer.  He  was  bom  and  educated  in 
England,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1860.  In  1867  he  was  resident  engineer  of  the 
State  canals  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  that  time 
imtil  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  held  respon- 
sible positions  as  an  engineer  of  various  rail- 
roads. During  1861-62  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  military  railway  en- 
gineering, and  then  accepted  positions  in  connec- 
tion with  .the  Pennsylvania  and  Northern  Central 
railroads.  During  1865-75,  while  connected  with 
the  Keystone  Bridge  Company  of  Pittsburg,  he 
superintended  the  building  of  the  Saint  Louis 
steel  arch  bridge,  and  was  afterwards  chief  engi- 
neer of  several  railroads,  including  the  Manhat- 
tan Elevated  in  New  York  City,  and  the  New 
York  Central  system. 

KAT'TEOAT.  Another  spelling  for  the  name 
of  a  strait  between  Denmark  and  Sweden.  See 
Catteoat. 

KAT-TnrUNaWO,  or  CATTIMTJIIDOO 
(East  Indian  name).  A  substance  which  resem- 
bles gutta-percha,  derived  from  the  milky  juice  of 
Euphorbia  trigona,  an  East  Indian  plant.  It  is 
obtained  either  as  a  natural  gum,  which  has  oozed 
through  the  bark,  or  more  commonly  by  making 
incisions  and  collecting  the  juice.  It  is  much 
used  in  India  as  a  cement  for  knife-handles,  and 
for  similar  purposes,  but  is  not  exported  to  other 
countries.  While  fresh  it  is  very  elastic,  but  in 
coui-se  of  time  becomes  resinous  or  bitter.  Since 
it  is  softened  by  heat,  it  cannot  be  used  for 
articles  that  are  subject  to  high  temperature. 
The  fresh  juice  is  sometimes  used  for  producing 
blisters,  and  the  gum  for  rheumatic  plasters. 

KATTOWITZ,  kA'td-vIts.  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  105  miles  southeast 
of  Breslau  (Map:  Prussia,  H  3).  It  has  impor- 
tant iron  and  zinc  works;  has  manufactures  of 
phosphor-bronze,  furniture,  and  machinery,  and 
is  the  centre  of  the  upper  Silesian  coal  trade. 
Population,  in  1890,  16.513;  in  1900,  31.745. 
Kattowitz  was  an  unimportant  village  until  1867, 
when  it  was  made  a  city. 


KATOKT,  k&-tS9n'.  A  cycle  of  twenty  years, 
peculiar  to  the  calendar  of  the  Maya  tribes.  It 
was  subdivided  into  five  parts  of  four  years  each. 
The  years  were  coimted  aroimd  the  circumference 
of  the  calendar  wheel,  and  the  conclusion  of  each 
katun  cycle  was  noted  by  the  placing  of  a  com- 
memorative stone  in  the  wall  of  the  principal 
temple.  Thirteen  of  these  cycles  made  up  the 
ahau  katun,  or  great  cycle  of  260  years.  Another 
katun  of  twenty-four  years  appears  to  have  been 
in  use  for  some  special  purposes.  The  etymology 
of  the  term  is  disputed. 

KATTTN'OA.  An  important  native  trading 
town  of  the  Nupe  country,  in  British  Nigeria, 
West  Africa,  situated  about. 30  miles  north  of 
Ilorin.  Its  population  has  been  estimated  at 
16,000. 

KATTAYANA,  kilt-yll'yA-nA.  A  name  of 
great  celebrity  in  the  literary  history  of  India. 
It  belongs,  in  all  probability,  to  several  person- 
ages renowned  for  their  contributions  to  the  gram- 
matical and  ritual  literature  of  the  Brahmanical 
Hindus;  but  it  is  met  with  also  among  the 
names  of  the  chief  disciples  of  the  Buddha, 
Sakyamuni.  The  most  celebrated  personage  of 
this  name,  however,  is  Katyayana,  the  critic  of  the 
great  grammarian  Panini  (q.v.)  ;  and  he  is  mosb 
likely  the  same  as  the  Katyayana  to  whose 
name  is  attached  a  ritual  manual,  the  Srduta 
Sitra  of  the  White  Yaiur-Veda,  also  the  SarvAnu 
Arramattl,  a  sort  of  Vedic  concordance,  and  other 
treatises  connected  with  the  White  Yajur-Veda. 
Katyayana  is  well  known  as  a  grammarian 
through  his  critical  notes  or  supplementary  addi- 
tions to  Panini.  These  are  called  VarttikOt,  ex- 
planations or  additional  rules.  They  treat  of 
about  one-third  of  Panini's  aphorisms  and  they 
are  of  special  value.  Katyayana's  additions  and 
corrections  were  gathered  up  and  commented  on 
in  turn  by  Patalijali  (q.v.).  The  territoiy  to 
which  Katyayana  belonged  was  Deccan,  and  his 
date  appears  to  have  been  the  third  century  B.C. 
On  the  Katyayana  Srauta  Sutra,  consult:  Weber, 
White  Yajwr-Veda  (London,  1859)  ;  Macdonell, 
Sanskrit  Literature  (New  York,  1900). 

KATYDID.  A  popular  name  for  several 
species  of  long-horned  grasshoppers,  usually  of  a 
pale-green  color.  Those  to  which  this  name  spe- 
ciflcally  applies  are  natives  of  North  America 
and  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Their  peculiar  note  is  always  to  be  heard 
during  the  summer,  and  perhaps  most  abundantly 
in  the  evening  twilight,  although  sometimes  in 
the  daytime.  The  note  of  one  species  is  almost 
like  a  shrill  articulation  of  the  three  syllables, 
'ka-ty-did,'  following  each  other  in  quick  succes- 
sion, after  which  there  is  a  pause  of  two  or  three 
minutes.  Modified  wing-membranes,  by  the  over- 
lapping of  the  wing-covers,  can  be  made  to  rub 
against  one  another,  and  the  sound  is  produced 
by  the  friction.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
with  these  insects  the  day  note  differs  -  from 
the  night  note.  The  common  species  in  northern 
New  England  is  the  narrow-winged  katydid 
(Bcudderia  curvicauda).  The  broad- winged  katy- 
did is  also  a  common  Northeastern  species  ( Oyrto- 
phyllus  perspicillatus) ,  and  another  species  is  the 
oblong-winged  katydid  {Amblycorypha  oblongi- 
folia).  The  species  commonly  known  as  Uie 
angular-winged  katydid  (Microcentrum  reti- 
nertyis )  is  abundant  throughout  the  more  southern 
portions  of  the  United  States,  extending  as  far 
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north  as  Kew  Jersey  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It 
hibernates  in  the  egg  stage.  The  eggs  are  flat- 
tened oval,  and  of  a  slate-brown  color,  and  are 
laid  in  a  double,  overlapping  row  on  the  twigs  of 


A  EATTDID. 

Tb*  common  angnlar-wlngvd  Katydid  (Mleroetntram  n- 
ilBtrrU),  and  Ite  eggs,  attached  to  the  edge  of  a  leal. 

trees,  the  edges  of  leaves,  and  in  other  places. 
Females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  early  fall,  and  con- 
tinue to  lay  at  intervals  until  killed  by  frost, 
each  female  laying  from  100  to  150  eggs.  In  the 
spring  the  egg  splits  along  its  top  edge,  and  the 
young  katydid,  very  pale  in  color,  emerges.  In 
its  northern  range  this  species  is  single-brooded, 
but  in  the  Southern  States  there  are  two  genera- 
tions annually.  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  stung 
by  the  curious  chaleidid  parasite  Eupelmus  mira- 
hilis,  which  has  been  called  the  'hack-rolling  won- 
der,' from  the  fact  that  its  abdomen  is  frequently 
turned  backward  and  upward  until  it  nearly 
reaches  the  head,  the  hind  wings  being  turned  in 
the  same  direction,  so  that  the  insect  almost 
forms  a  ball.    See  Locust. 

XATZBACH,  k&ts'b&Q.  A  small  river  in  the 
Prussian  Province  of  Silesia,  falling  into  the  Oder 
at  Parchwitz.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought 
on  its  banks  on  August  20,  1813,  between  the 
French  troops  under  >farshal  Macdonald  and  the 
Prussians  under  BlUcher,  in  which  the  latter  were 
completely  victorious.  Macdonald  was  unaware 
of  the  presence  of  the  Prussians  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Katzbach  when  he  began  to  ford  the 
stream.  Bliicher  waited  until  half  the  French 
army  had  crossed,  then  swept  down  on  them  with 
his  cavalry  and  two  corps  of  bayonets,  and 
hurled  them  into  the  waters  of  the  Katzbach, 
killing  and  wounding  12,000,  and  taking  18,000 
prisoners,  together  with  143  cannons  and  2  eagles. 

KATZENSTEO,  kttts'en-steK,  Deb  (Ger.,  The 
Cat's  Bridge).  A  novel  by  Hermann  Sudermann 
(1889),  considered  one  of  his  best  works  of  fic- 
tion. The  father  of  Boleslav,  the  hero,  believing 
Napoleon's  promises  to  the  Poles,  helps  the 
French  troops  to  surprise  a  detachment  of  Prus- 
sians. In  consequence  of  this  act,  his  house  is 
burned  by  the  surrounding  German  peasantry, 
and  his  death  follows.  Boleslav,  who  changes  his 
name  and  serves  in  the  War  of  Liberation  against 
Napoleon,  returns  to  find  his  father  dead,  and  in 
his  isolation  is  cared  for  by  Regina,  the  outcast 
servant  of  his  father.  Regina  is  a  strange  psy- 
chological study.  She  has  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  of  an  animal,  and  at  last  perishes  in  the 
struggle  against  the  conventional  ethical  stand- 
ards of  society.  Boleslav  overcomes  the  hostility 
of  the  peasants  and  dies  in  the  campaign  of 
Waterloo. 

KAUAI,  ka'fl-«'«.  The  northernmost  of  the 
Bawaiian  Islands,  situated  in  latitude  22°  N.  and 


longitude  159°  30'  W.  (Map:  Hawaii,  B  1).  It 
is  almost  circular  in  shape  and  has  an  area  of 
690  square  miles.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin  and  is 
composed  chiefly  of  basaltic  rocks.  The  surface 
is  elevated,  reaching  in  the  highest  peak  of  the 
island,  Waialeale,  an  altitude  of  about  6000  feet; 
a  large  part  of  it  is  under  forests.  The  coasts 
are  partly  low  and  sandy  and  partly  precipitous. 
The  island  is  well  watered,  chief  among  its 
streams  being  Hanalei.  In  spite  of  its  volcanic 
origin,  Rauat  has  a  goodly  proportion  of  agri- 
cultural land  of  unusual  fertility,  confined  mainly 
to  the  north.  Sugar  is  the  chief  product;  but 
tropical  fruits  are  grown  in  abundance.  The 
chief  harbors  are  Hanalei,  Koloa,  Waimea,  and 
Nawiliwili.    Population  in  1000,  20,734. 

KATIEK,  kou'6r,  Ferdinand  (1751-1831).  An 
Austrian  musician,  born  at  Klein-Thaya,  Mora- 
via. He  was  the  author  of  many  operettas  and 
vaudevilles  performed  at  Vienna  and  elsewhere. 
The  best  of  them  were  the  operas  Die  8iem- 
konigin  and  Das  Donauweibchen ;  but  he  wrote 
a  large  quantity  of  sacred  music,  including  the 
oratorio  Die  Siindflvth,  oder  Noah's  Versoh- 
nungaopfer  (1809). 

KATTTPKANN,  kouf'mAn,  Angeuca  (1741- 
1807).  A  German  historical  and  portrait  paint- 
er, born  at  Chur,  Switzerland,  October  30,  1741. 
She  was  taught  by  her  father,  Johann  Josef 
KauiTmann,  a  painter  of  some  talent.  At  an 
early  age  Angelica  displayed  such  talent  that  her 
father  took  her  to  Italy.  At  Como,  in  1752, 
she  executed  a  portrait  in  pastel  of  the 
Bishop  of  Como,  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. She  studied  in  the  galleries  of  Milan 
in  1764,  also  painting  portraits,  among  them 
those  of  the  Duchess  of  Carrara,  In  1757  she 
assisted  her  father  in  the  decoration  of  the  church 
at  Schwarzenberg,  painting  twelve  full-length 
figures  of  the  Apostles,  and  also  in  decorating 
the  seats  of  the  counts  of  Montfort.  She  then 
studied  in  Northern  Italy,  especially  at  Florence, 
where  she  remained  seven  months,  developing  a 
remarkable  talent  for  music  and  song.  In  1763, 
at  Rome,  she  studied  ancient  art  under  Winckel- 
mann,  who  became  her  fast  friend,  and  whose  por- 
trait she  painted.  At  this  time  she  made  a  study 
of  historical  and  allegorical  compositions. 

In  1765  her  English  friends  persuaded  her  to 
go  to  England;  after  spending  a  year  studying 
at  Venice,  she  arrived  in  London  in  1766.  She 
was  received  with  great  favor,  her  charm  of 
manner,  as  well  as  her  art,  winning  for  her  many 
friends.  She  was  fCted  by  the  aristocracy  and 
presented  at  Court.  Among  her  admirers  were 
Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Fuseli,  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. She  was  elected  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1769,  and  for  years 
following  was  a  prominent  exhibitor  at  the 
Academy.  She  was  also  successful  as  an  interior 
decorator  and  as  an  engraver  and  etcher.  There 
are  thirty-one  plates,  with  at  least  two  hundred 
of  her  original  drawings,  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Her  life  was  imbittered  by  a  secret 
marriage,  in  1767,  with  an  impostor,  a  supposed 
Swedish  Count  Horn.  The  Pope  annulled  her 
marriage,  and  in  1781  she  married  Antonio 
Zucchi,  a  Venetian  painter,  with  whom  she  re- 
turned to  Italy  the  same  year.  After  acting  aa 
teacher  of  design  to  the  Princess  of  Naples,  she 
settled  at  Rome,  where  her  house  became  the 
centre  of  a  coterie  of  scholars  and  artists,  among 
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whom  was  Goethe,  who  has  given  a  trenchant 
characterization  of  her  art.  Her  husband  died 
in  1795,  but  she  remained  in  Rome  lutil  her 
death,  November  5,  1807.  She  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  San  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  and  her  bust 
was  placed  in  the  Pantheon.  Canova  superin- 
tended the  funeral,  which  was  conducted  with 
considerable  pomp  and  attended  by  the  academi- 
cians of  Saint  Luke. 

Angelica  excelled  in  single  figures  and  in  por- 
traits, especially  those  of  women.  Her  historical 
paintings  are  poor  in  composition ;  the  figures  are 
without  variety  or  passion  and  lack  virility,  but 
they  are  marked  by  grace  and  charm  and  are  al- 
ways pleasing.  Many  of  her  pictures  were  engraved 
by  the  best  engravers  of  the  day.  Among  the  his- 
torical paintings  of  her  early  period  (before 
1781)  are:  The  "Mother  of  the  Gracchi;"  the 
"Sacrifice  of  Messalina;"  "Edgar  and  Ethel- 
frida;"  "Anna  and  Abra;"  "Samma  at  Benonni's 
Grave,"  presented  to  the  poet  Klopstock.  Espe- 
cially gcKxi  is  "Psyche  Drying  Cupid's  Tears." 
Her  other  works  include  the  "Death  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci"  (1781)  ;  "Servius  Tullius  as  a  Child" 
(1784)  ;  the  "Adieux  of  Abelard  and  Hfilolse;" 
"Hermitage,  Saint  Petersburg;"  "Ariadne  and 
Theseus,"  and  the  well-known  "Vestal  Virgin  "  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery;  "Christ  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria"  (1799)  ;  "Virtue  Directed  by  Prudence 
to  Withstand  the  Solicitations  of  Folly"  (now  in 
Philadelphia),  painted  in  connection  with  her 
husband.  Among  her  best  portraits  are  those  of 
herself  in  the  National  Gallery  (London),  the 
Berlin  Museum,  the  Munich  and  Uffizi  galleries 
(Florence)  ;  Raphael  Mengs  and  Lady  Hamilton, 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Consult:  De  Rossi,  Vita  di  Angelica  Kauffmann 
(Florence,  1810)  ;  Wessely,  in  Dohme,  Kunst  und 
KUnstler  (Leipzig,  1817)  ;  Schram,  Die  Malerin 
Angelika  Kauffmann  (Brttnn,  1890)  ;  Gerard,  An- 
gelica Kauffmann  (London,  1893). 

KATTFFICAII'II,  Fbiedbich  (1863—).  A 
Germanic  scholar,  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kiel.  He  was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  and  be- 
came an  editor  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  deutsche 
Philologie  and  a  contributor  to  Paul's  Ctrundriss 
der  germanitchen  Philologie.  His  principal  works 
are:  Deutsche  Orammatik  (last  edition  1895) ; 
Oeschichte  der  achtcabischen  Mundart  (1890); 
Deutsche  Mythologie  (last  edition  1892) ; 
Deutsche  Metrik  (1897);  Philipp  Melanchthon 
(1897)  ;  Ooethe  (1899)  ;  and  Texte  und  Unter- 
auchungen  zur  aUgermanischen  Religionage- 
tchichte,  vol.  i.  (1899). 

KAVYFVLASTN,  Hugo  (1844—).  A  German 
genre  painter,  son  of  Hermann  Kauffmann.  He 
was  bom  at  Hamburg,  studied  under  Becker  and 
Zwerger  at  Frankfort,  and  then  in  Dttsseldorf 
and  Paris,  and  in  1871  settled  in  Munich. 
Among  his  pictures,  which  are  full  of  life,  all  col- 
ored in  the  manner  of  the  old  Dutch  masters, 
and  treat  especially  the  humor  of  peasant  life, 
the  best  known  are:  "Waltz  for  the  Old  Folks" 
(1870);  "Auction"  (1873);  "Wandering  Musi- 
cians" (1876);  "Quarrel  Over  Cards"  (1883); 
and  "A  Post  Station"  (1886).  Many  of  his  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  have  become  popular  through 
frequent  reproduction  by  photogravure. 

KATTFMANN.  The  correct  name  of  the  Ger- 
man mathematician  better  known  as  Nicolaus 
Mercator  (q.v.). 


KAXJTKANir,  Alexander  (1817-93).  A 
German  poet,  bom  in  Bonn.  He  studied  in 
the  university  of  his  native  city,  but  his  pref- 
erence was  always  for  the  literature  and  his- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  published  several 
volumes  of  verse,  whose  freshness  and  vigor  soon 
made  him  one  of  the  favorite  poets  of  the  Rhine- 
land.  In  1867  he  married  the  Nuremberg  poet 
Mathilde  Binder,  who,  under  the  pen-name  of 
Amara  George,  wrote  Bluten  der  Nacht  (1856), 
and /ndianermythen  (1856).  Kaufmann's  works 
include:  Casarius  von  Beisterhaoh  (1862);  Ge- 
dichte  (1852) ;  Mainsagen  (1853),  and  Vnter  den 
Rchen  (1871). 

KAXTFMAinr,  Gbobo  Eeinbich  ( 1842— ) .  A 
German  historian,  bom  at  MUnden  and  educated 
at  Halle  and  at  GSttingen,  where  he  studied  under 
VVaitz.  From  1865  to  1888  he  taught  in  the 
^rmnasium  of  G{ittingen  and  the  lyceum  of 
Strassburg.  He  became  professor  of  history  at 
MOnster  (1889),  and  then  at  Breslau  (1891). 
His  chief  works  are:  Deutsche  Oeschichte  his  auf 
Karl  den  Oroasen  (1880-81);  Oeschichte  der 
deutschen  Vniversitdten  (1888-06);  and  Polt- 
tisohe  Oeschichte  DeutsohUmda  im  neuneehnten 
Jahrhundert  (1900). 

'KA.XJTXAJSrS,  KoNSTANTiN  Petbovitch 
(1818-82).  A  Russian  general,  bom  near  Ivan- 
gorod.  He  won  distinction  first  as  an  engi- 
neer, and  afterwards  served  as  chief  of  staff 
in  the  Caucasus.  Later  he  served  for  a  time 
in  the  War  Department,  and  aided  in  reorgan- 
izing the  army.  In  1865  he  was  made  Governor- 
General  of  the  Northwestern  Region  and  com- 
mander of  the  troops  of  the  Military  Division  of 
Vilna,  and  in  1867  of  the  newly  formed  Division 
of  Turkestan.  In  the  latter  position  he  won  great 
distinction  by  his  success  m  strengthening  and 
extending  Russian  influence  in  Central  Asia.  He 
waged  a  successful  war  against  Bokhara,  took 
Samarkand  in  1868,  subjugated  the  Khan  of 
Khiva  in  1873,  and  annexed  what  was  left  of  the 
old  Khanate  of  Khokand. 

XATrFKAinf,  RiCHABD  von  (1850—).  A 
German  economist,  bom  in  Cologne.  He  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Heidelberg,  and 
Berlin,  became  a  teacher  and  a  professor,  and  for 
a  short  time  held  a  position  in  the  Finance  Min- 
istry. His  numerous  publications  include:  Die 
Vertretung  der  wirtschaftlichen  Interessen  in  den 
Btaaten  Europas  (1879)  ;  L'association  douaniire 
de  I'Europe  centrale  (1879);  Die  Pinaneen 
Frankreichs  (1882),  which  was  translated  into 
French  by  Dulaurier;  and  Die  Bfentlichen  Aus- 
gabev.  der  grosseren  europaischen  Lander  nach 
ihrer  ZiDeckbestimmung  (3d  ed.  1893).  He  is 
also  known  through  his  archteological  work  and 
through  the  excavations  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Egypt  suggested  by  him. 

KAUrMAira,  Theodob  (1814—).  A  Ger- 
man historical  painter.  He  was  bom  at  Uel- 
sen,  Prussia.  He  studied  painting  in  Ham- 
burg and  Munich  under  Kaulbach.  Because  of 
the  political  troubles  in  Germany  he  came  in 
1855  to  the  United  States.  In  the  Civil  War 
he  served  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
Boston.  His  chief  pictures  are :  "On  to  Liberty," 
"General  Sherman  Near  the  Watch-Fire,"  "A 
Pacific  Railway  Train  Attacked  by  Indians," 
"Slaves  Seeking  Shelter  Under  the  American 
Flag,"  "Farragut  in  the  Rigging,"  "Portrait  of 
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Senator  Berela."     He   published   an   American 
Painting  Book  (Boston,  1871). 

KATTKAJnUA,  kA-ka'n&.  A  city  in  Outa- 
gamie County,  Wi8.,  seven  miles  east  by  north  of 
Appletou;  on  the  Fox  River,  and  on  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railroad  (Map:  Wisconsin, 
E  4 ) .  It  has  good  water-power,  used  by  a  number 
'  of  the  industrial  establishments,  which  include, 
besides  the  shops  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  flour- 
mills,  brick  and  tile  works,  a  planing-mill,  a 
foundry  and  machine-shop,  etc.  The  water-works 
are  owned  by  the  municipality.  Population,  in 
1890.4667;  in  1900,5115. 

KATTIiBACH,  koul'btto,  Fbiedbich  (1822- 
1903).  A  German  historical  and  portrait  painter, 
born  at  Arolsen,  Waldeck,  a  nephew  and  pupil  of 
Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach  in  Munich.  Although  his 
"Coronation  of  Charlemagne"  (1869,  Maximili- 
aneum,  Munich)  proves  his  ability  for  composi- 
tions on  a  large  scale,  he  excelled  chiefly  in 
portraiture,  and  was  much  employed  by  royalty. 
Among  his  best  portraits  are  those  of  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth  of  Austria,  and  of  the  sculptor 
Elisabeth  Ney  (1860,  Hanover  Museum).  He 
was  appointed  Court  painter  and  professor  at  the 
Polytecnnic  Institute  in  Hanover,  and  in  1874 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy. 

KATTIiBACH,  Fbiedbich  August  ton  (1850 
— ).  A  German  historical,  genre,  and  portrait 
painter.  He  was  bom  in  Munich,  the  son  of 
Friedrich  Kaulbach,  and  became  the  pupil  of 
Diez,  having  received  his  preliminary  training 
under  Kreling  and  Raupp  at  the  School  of  Arts 
in  Nuremberg.  The  elegant  treatment  and  bril- 
liant coloring  of  his  genre  scenes  in  the  spirit  of 
the  (jierman  renaissance  and  his  masterly  por- 
traits won  for  him  speedy  recognition,  and  may 
be  judged  by  such  works  as  "Cavalier  and  Lady's 
Maid"  (1873),  "Family  Festival  in  May"  (1879, 
Dresden  Gallery),  and  the  portraits  of  his  wife 
(Frieda  Scotta,  the  violinist) ,  his  father,  of  Prin- 
cess Gisela,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria,  and 
many  others.  Of  religious  subjects,  he  painted  an 
"Entombment"  ( 1892,  New  Pinakothek,  Munich). 
His  exquisite  paintings  on  fans  and  his  carica- 
tures also  deserve  special  comment.  From  1886 
to  1891  he  was  director  of  the  Munich  Academy, 
succeeding  Piloty.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  and  was  awarded  the  great 
gold  medal  at  the  Berlin  exhibition  in  1886.  For 
his  biography,  consult  Graul  (Vienna,  1890),  and 
Rosenberg  (Bielefeld,  1901). 

KATTIiBACH,  Hebuann(I846 — ).  A  German 
genre  painter,  bom  in  Munich,  the  son  of  Wil- 
helm von  Kaulbach.  He  studied  under  Piloty 
and  treats  interesting  subjects,  for  the  greater 
part  historical  genre  scenes,  with  rare  coloristic 
charm  and  minuteness  of  detail.  Especially  note- 
worthy are:  "Hansl  and  Gretl  with  the  Witch" 
(1872*,  Municipal  Gallery,  Riga)  ;  "Last  Days 
of  Mozart"  (1873,  Municipal  Gallery,  Vienna); 
"Sebastian  Bach  Playing  tne  Organ  Before  Fred- 
erick the  Great"  (1875);  "Coronation  of  Saint 
Elizabeth"  (1886,  Wiesbaden  Gallery);  "At  a 
Friend's  Grave"  (1888,  New  Pinakothek,  Mu- 
nich).   He  was  made  professor  in  1878. 

KATTXBACH,  Wn.HEXM  von  (1805-74).  A 
German  historical  painter.  He  was  bom  at 
Arolsen,  Westphalia,  October  15,  1805.  His 
first  lessons  in  design  were  from  his  father,  a 
goldsmith  and  line-engraver,  and  in  1821-25  he 


studied  at  DUsseldorf  under  Cornelius  and  Moaler. 
He  followed  Cornelius  to  Munich  in  1826,  and 
decorated  the  Odeon  there  with  frescoes  of  Apollo 
and  the  Muses,  in  the  style  of  his  master.  In 
the  same  style  are  his  frescoes  in  the  arcades 
of  the  Court  garden,  with  figures  of  Bavaria  and 
her  four  chief  rivers.  Of  quite  different  char- 
acter was  his  "Madhouse"  ("Irrenhaus,"  1834), 
based  on  reminiscences  of  an  insane  asylum 
at  DUsseldorf,  which  he  decorated  with  frescoes — 
an  intensely  naturalistic  production.  His  six- 
teen frescoes  of  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
in  Prince  Maximilian's  palace,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  antique  in  style.  Besides  the  foregoing, 
Kaulbach  designed  for  King  Louis  the  decora- 
tions of  the  KSnigsbau  with  subjects  from  Klop- 
stock,  Wieland,  and  (Gioethe.  In  1834  he  finished 
the  cartoon  of  the  "Battle  of  the  Huns."  His 
"Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,"  designed  in 
1837-38,  is  a  strange  conglomeration  of  histoiy 
and  symbolism.  There  is  a  fine  replica  in  oil 
in  the  Munich  Pinakothek. 

In  1847  Kaulbach  succeeded  Cornelius  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Munich  Academy.  In  his  designs  for 
frescoes  for  the  exterior  of  the  New  Pinakothek, 

florifying  the  development  of  the  arts  under 
.ouis  I.,  ne  introduced  an  element  of  satire  which 
aroused  great  opposition.  His  decorations  for 
the  staircase  of  the  Berlin  Museum  (1847-66) 
are  an  apotheosis  of  the  evolution  of  human  cul- 
ture, in  six  colossal  mural  paintings,  representing 
the  chief  epochs:  "The  Fall  of  Babel,"  "Greek 
Culture,"  "Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  "Battle  of 
the  Huns,"  "The  Crusaders  Before  Jerusalem," 
"Age  of  the  Reformation."  In  1859  he  painted 
"Otho  III.  in  the  Vault  of  Charlemagne,"  for  the 
Germanic  Museum  at  Nuremberg.  His  satire 
had  already  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Ultramon- 
tane Party,  and  Kaulbach  retorted  in  1871  with  a 
grisaille  cartoon  in  oil  of  Peter  Arbues.  His  last 
works,  like  the  "Battle  of  Salamis,"  in  the 
Maximilianeum,  Munich,  and  "Nero,"  show  de- 
cline. During  this  period  he  painted  a  number 
of  portraits,  severe  and  noble  in  style,  among  the 
best  of  which  are  one  of  himself,  in  the  Germanio 
Museum,  Nuremberg,  and  Louis  I.  and  Maximi- 
lian II.,  in  the  New  Pinakothek.  He  was  loaded 
with  honors,  German  and  foreign,  being  made 
an  oflicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Institut  de  France, 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Michael, 
etc.  He  died  of  the  cholera  at  Munich,  April  7, 
1874. 

Kaulbach  is  well  known  as  a  designer  for  en- 
gravings. In  this  work  his  satire  and  skillful 
portrayal  of  character  had  full  play.  He  made  a 
thorough  study  of  Hogarth,  as  is  evident  in  his 
illustrations  of  Schiller's  Verbrecher  aus  ver- 
lorener  Ehre,  and  Goethe's  Faust.  He  also  de- 
signed a  "Shakespeare  Gallerie"  and  a  "Goethe 
Gallerie."  Best  of  all  are  his  illustrations  of 
Goethe's  Reineke  Fuch»,  in  imitation  of  Grand- 
ville's  Scenes  de  la  t/te  des  animaux. 

Kaulbach's  works  express  the  historical  knowl- 
edge and  philosophic  thought  of  his  age.  He  was 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  fine  sense  of  form  and 
a  strong  power  of  characterization,  but  under  the 
influence  of  the  Cornelian  School  his  figures 
became  sensuous,  and  his  characterization  de- 
generated into  satire.  Among  his  sitters  were  the 
Empress  of  Austria,  Frederick  William  as  Crown 
Prince  and  his  three  sons,  and  Prince  Albrecht  of 
Prussia.    Consult :  H.  Mttller,  Wilhelm  von  Kaul- 
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haeh  (Berlin,  1813) ;  Woltmann,  Tier  Jahrhun- 
derte  nieelerUndisch-deutscher  Kunstgeachichte 
(Berlin,  1878). 

XAUIiBABS,  koul'b&rs,  Alexander,  Baron 
( 1844— ) .  A  Russian  general  and  traveler,  born 
in  Saint  Petersburg.  Having  been  sent  to  Asia 
on  military  service,  he  climbed  the  Tian  Shan 
Mountains  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Naryn,  and 
he  went  also  on  the  Amu  Darya  expedition 
(1873).  At  the  close  of  the  Russo-Turkiah  War 
he  was  one  of  the  boundary  commissioners  for 
the  delimitation  of  the  Servian  frontier.  In  1882, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Czar,  he  was  made  Bul- 
garian Minister  of  War,  and  in  that  position 
labored  to  promote  Russian  influence  in  Bulgaria, 
but  he  was  soon  recalled.  He  was  later  made 
lieutenant-general  and  commander  of  a  cavalry 
corps.  His  travels  are  recorded  in  the  Mimoires 
of  the  Saint  Petersburg  Geographical  Society. 

XATJIiBABS,  XiKOLAi,  Baron  (1842—).  A 
Russian  soldier,  bom  at  Saint  Petersburg,  brother 
of  Alexander.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Rus- 
sian General  Staff  in  1868,  in  "1875-76  was  de- 
tailed to  Berlin  for  the  study  of  Gierman  military 
methods,  subsequently  took  part  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Monte- 
negrin Boundary  Commission.  In  1886  he  was 
dispatched  to  Sofia  for  the  pur^se  of  promoting 
Russian  supremacy  in  Bulgaria.  His  brusque 
proceedings  effecteid  little.  He  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Sixth  Army 
Corps  in  1889,  with  headquarters  at  Warsaw. 
His  writings  include  The  German  Army  ( in  Rus- 
sian, 1890),  and  The  Armies  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance (also  in  Russian;  in  a  French  translation, 
Les  armies  de  la  Triple  Alliance,  Paris,  1893). 

KATTLEIT,  koulen,  Franz  (1827-).  A  (3er- 
man  Roman  Catholic  theologian.  He  was  bom 
at  Ddsseldorf,  was  educated  at  Bonn,  and  be- 
came a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
1850.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  a  lecturer  at 
Bonn,  in  1880  professor,  and  in  1892  Papal  do- 
mestic chaplain.  He  published  Die  Sprachverwir- 
rung  «u  Babel  (1801),  Oeschichte  der  Vulgata 
(1869),  Handbuch  zur  Vulgata  (1870),  Assyrien 
und  Babylonien  nach  den  neuesten  Entdeckungen 
(4th  ed.  1891),  and  other  works.  He  also  fin- 
ished the  preparation,  begun  by  Hergenriither,  of 
the  second  edition  of  Wetzerand  Welte's.A^ircfcen- 
lexikon,  oder  Encyklopadie  der  katholischen  The- 
ologie  und  ihrer  BUlfurissenschaften  (Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau,  12  vols.,  1882-1901),  the  chief  reli- 
gious encyclopaedia  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

KAVNITZ,  kou'nits,  Wenzex  Ajtton  Domi- 
NIK,  Prince  (1711-94).  An  Austrian  statesman. 
He  was  bom  at  Vienna,  February  2,  1711,  stud- 
ied at  Vienna,  Leipzig,  and  Leyden;  traveled 
in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  in  1735  was 
made  an  Imperial  councilor.  He  was  employed 
on  diplomatic  missions  to  Rome,  Florence,  and 
Turin  in  1741-42,  was  Austrian  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Charles  6f  Lorraine.  Governor  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  in  1744-45,  and  in  1746  ar- 
ranged with  the  French  the  stipulations  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  troops  from  Brussels 
and  Antwerp.  He  took  an  important  part  as 
Imperial  ambassador  in  1748  in  the  negotiations 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  which  closed  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  became  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  in 
which  capacity  he  first  conceived  the  plan  of  an 


alliance  between  Austria  and  France,  against 
what  Kaunitz  rightfully  thought  to  be  the  dan- 
gerous ascendency  of  Prussia.  He  was  Ambassa- 
dor at  Paris  from  1750  to  1753.  In  1753  he 
became  Chancellor  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  in  1750  effected  the  Austro-French 
coalition  against  Frederick  the  Great.  (See 
Seven  Years'  War.)  Throughout  the  lifetime 
of  Alaria  Theresa,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  under 
her  sons,  Joseph  II.  and  Leopold  II.,  be  contin- 
ued at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs.  Though  un- 
successful in  his  attempts  to  check  the  power  of 
Prussia,  he  represented  Austria's  interests  suc- 
cessfully in  the  first  partition  of  Poland  (1772), 
and  in  1775  acquired  Bukowina  from  the  Turks. 
He  was  narrow  in  his  political  views,  regarding 
exclusively  the  supposed  interests  of  Austria,  but 
sincere  and  upright  according  to  his  notion  of 
his  duty.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  reform 
measures  of  Joseph  II.,  and  was  a  liberal  patron 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  retired  from  public 
life  when  Francis  II.  ascended  the  throne  (1792), 
and  died  June  27,  1794.  Consult  the  authorities 
cited  under  JosErH  II.,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Leo- 
pold II.    See  Austria-Hungary. 

KAXTPEIIT,  kou'pSrt,  Gustav  (1819-97).  A 
German  sculptor,  born  at  Cassel.  He  studied  at 
the  School  of  Arts,  and  continued  at  the  Munich 
Academy  as  the  pupil  of  Schwanthaler.  During 
his  stay  in  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  wUh  a 
Government  stipend,  he  became  so  favorably 
known  as  to  receive  important  orders  from  Amer- 
ica, and  executed  after  Crawford's  design  all  the 
accessory  figures  for  the  Washington  Monument, 
also  the  colossal  statue  of  America  and  the  figures 
on  the  frontispiece  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington. 
Besides  a  number  of  mythological  and  allegorical 
groups  and  statues,  his  original  creations  include 
a  "Sleeping  Lion"  (1874),  monument  to  the  Hes- 
sians fallen  in  battle,  in  the  Karlsaue  at  Cassel; 
a  marble  group,  in  heroic  size,  of  "Christ  and 
the  Four  Evangelists"  (1887),  in  the  Basilica  at 
Treves;  and  the  statue  of  Emperor  William  I. 
(1891)  in  the  RSmersaal  at  Frankfort,  where 
he  was  professor  at  the  Stildel  Institute  from 
1867  to  1892. 

KATIBI,  kou'r«,  or  KOWBIE,  or  KAWBI 
FINE  {Agathis  Australis).  A  beautiful  New 
Zealand  coniferous  tree  which  sometimes  attains 
a  height  of  180  feet  or  more,  and  which  is  noted 
for  its  dark,  dense  foliage.  The  timber  is  white, 
close-grained,  durable,  flexible,  very  valuable  for 
masts,  yards,  and  planks,  and  for  nearly  all  kinds 
of  building  and  implements  on  account  of  its  su- 
periority to  other  timbers.  It  is  much  used  for 
masts  for  the  British  Navy.  The  Fiji  Islands, 
New  Hebrides,  and  Australia  produce  other  spe- 
cies, the  timber  of  which  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  kauri  pine,  although  there  are  differences  in 
quality.  They  all  produce  a  resin  called  kauri 
resin,  or  kauri  gum,  and  sometimes  Australian 
copal  and  Australian  dammar,  of  which  large 
quantities  are  exported,  chiefly  from  New  Zea- 
land. It  is  used  for  making  varnishes.  This 
gum  is  of  a  dull  amber  color  and  is  sometimes 
found  in  pieces  weighing  100  pounds  by  digging 
where  forests  of  these  trees  have  formerly  grown. 
When  collected  fresh  from  the  trees  it  is  whitish. 

KAtJBI  GITTK.  A  New  Zealand  gum  pro- 
duced by  the  kauri  pine   (q.v.).     See  Dauhab. 

KATTTSKY,  kout'ski,  Karl  Johann  (1854 
— ).    A  German  socialist,  bora  at  Prague  and 
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educated  at  Vienna.  He  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most exponents  of  the  doctrines  of  Marx  and 
£ngels,  and  in  1883  founded  in  Stuttgart  Die 
neue  Zeit,  a  Socialist  organ.  He  wrote  Einfluss 
der  Volkavermehrung  auf  den  Fortschritt  der 
OeselUohaft  (1880),  Karl  Uarx'  okonomische 
Lehren  (6th  ed.  1898),  Das  Erfurter  Programm 
(3d  ed.  1898),  Der  Parlamentariimua  (1893), 
Oeschichte  de»  SoziaUamus,  part  i.  (1894),  Die 
Agrarfrage  (1899),  and  Uandelspolitik  und 
Bostialdemokratie  (1901). 

KAITTZ,  kouts,  Albert  (1839—).  An  Ameri- 
can naval  officer,  born  at  Georgetown,  Ohio.  He 
Graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1861.  In 
une,  1861,  as  commander  of  a  prize  brig,  he  was 
captured  near  Cape  Hatteras,  but  was  released 
on  parole  and  proceeded  to  Washington,  where  he 
succeeded  in  negotiating  the  first  exchange  of 
prisoners  authorized  by  President  Lincoln.  His 
services  in  the  engagements  on  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi received  commendatory  notice,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
commander.  In  1898  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral. 

KAtJTZ,  August  VAixNTiini  (1828-95).  An 
American  soldier,  bom  at  Ispringen,  Baden.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents,  and, 
after  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Mexican  War, 
was  appointed  to  a  vacancy  in  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, where  he  graduated  in  1862.  For  several 
years  he  served  against  the  Indians,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  made  a  captain 
in  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry,  with  which 
he  served  through  the  Peninsular  campaign  of 
1862.  He  continued  as  a  cavalry  officer,  partici- 
pating with  distinction  in  many  engagements,  and 
in  1864  was  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry 
division  of  the  Army  of  the  James.  He  was  bre- 
vetted  major-general  of  volunteers  in  October, 
1864,  and  in  1865  marched  into  Richmond  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  colored  troops.  After  the 
war  he  conducted  successful  operations  against 
the  Indians  on  the  New  Mexican  frontier  until 
1874,  when  he  was  promoted  colonel  of  the  Eighth 
Infantry.  In  1875  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  Arizona.  He  was  retired  in 
1892.  General  Kautz  published  The  Company 
Clerk  (1863),  Customs  of  Service  for  NoH'Com- 
missioned  Officers  and  8oldier»  (1864),  and  (7im- 
toms  of  Ber  vice  for  Officers  ( 1866) . 

KAtJTZ,  Julius  (Gtula)  (1829—).  An 
Hungarian  economist  and  stisttesman,  bom  at 
Kaab.  He  was  educated  there,  at  Festh,  and  at 
Leipzig,  and  was  made  instructor  (1859),  and 
then  (1863)  professor  of  economics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pesth.  In  1883  he  became  vice-gover- 
nor, and  in  1892  governor,  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Bank,  and  was  made  Privy  Councilor. 
He  was  member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
(1865-83),  and  in  1886  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Upper  Chamber  for  life.  In  1860  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Science.  His  more  important  works  in  Hun- 
garian are  a  system  of  economics  and  finance 
(last  edition  1890),  and  in  German  Theorie  und 
ileichichte  der  yationalSkonomik  (1856-60). 

KAXTTZSCH,  konch,  Eicn.  Friedbich  (1841 
— ).  A  German  Hebrew  scholar  and  biblical 
critic,  bom  at  Plauen  (Saxony).  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Leipzig,  in  whose  theological  faculty  he 
was  appointed  lecturer  (1869)  and  professor 
(1871).     Subsequently  he  held  chairs  at  Basel 


(1872-80)  and  Tttbin^en  (1880-88).  In  1888  he 
received  a  professorship  at  Halle.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society 
of  Germany  (1877).  He  published  some  original 
works  {De  Veteria  Testamentia  Loois  a  Paulo 
Apostolo  Allegatis,  1869;  Qrammatik  des  BiblisoK- 
Aramiiachen,  1884),  but  is  better  known  for  his 
editions  of  the  publications  of  other  scholars,  such 
as  Hagenbach's  Encyklopddie  und  Methodologie 
(the  10th  and  11th  editions),  Gesenius's  Hebriii- 
aoher  Orammatik  ( from  the  20th  to  the  25th  edi- 
tion, inclusive),  and  Scholz's  Abrias  der  hebrdi' 
achen  Laut-  und  Formenlehre  (thoroughly  revised; 
a  seventh  edition  in  1893).  He  also  assisted  in  a 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  German, 
Die  Heilige  Behrift  des  Alten  Teatamenta  (Frei- 
burg, 1894). 

KAVA,  k&'v&.  A  South  Sea  Island  shrub  with 
narcotic  properties.    See  Ava. 

KAVAIfAGH,  kiLv'&-nA.  A  prose  romance 
by  Henry  W.  Longfellow  ( 1849) . 

KAVANAOH,  Julia  (1824-77).  An  Irish 
novelist.  She  was  born  at  Thurles,  Tipperaiy, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  Morgan  Peter  Kavanagh, 
a  minor  poet  and  philologist.  Her  childhood  was 
spent  in  France,  where  she  was  educated.  In 
1844  she  took  up  her  residence  in  London,  and 
commenced  a  literary  career.  Her  chief  works 
of  fiction  are:  Madeleine,  a  Tale  of  Auvergne 
(1848),  yathalie  (1851),  Daisy  Bums  (185^), 
Grace  Lee  (1855),  Rachel  dray  (1855),  Adile 
(1857),  Queen  Mab  (1863),  Beatrice  (1865), 
Sybil's  Second  Love  (1867),  Doro  (1868),  S«Ii«a 
(1870),  Bessie  {1S12),  John  Dorrien  (1875),  and 
Ttpo  Lilies  (1877).  Her  first  work  was  entitled 
The  Three  Paths,  a  Story  for  Youth  (1848) ;  a 
posthumous  work,  Forget-Me-Nota,  two  volumes 
of  short  tales,  appeared  in  1878.  Her  plots  are 
usually  centred  in  France,  and,  while  of  no  great 
depth,  are  graceful  and  intelligent  expositions  of 
home  life  and  domestic  traits.  She  was  a  prolific 
contributor  to  periodical  literature,  and  also 
wrote  many  biographical  sketches.  Chief  among 
her  miscellaneous  writings  are:  Woman  in  France 
During  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1850),  Women 
of  Christianity  Exemplary  for  Acta  of  Piety  and 
Charity  (1852),  Sumtner  and  Winter  in  the  Tuxt 
Sicilie»  (1858),  Seven  Years,  and  Other  Tales 
(1859),  French  Women  of  Letters  (1861),  and 
English  Women  of  Letters  (1862). 

KAVELIX,  kA-ve-len',  Konstautin  Diot- 
BiEViTCH  (1808-86).  A  Russian  politician,  bom 
in  Saint  Petersburg.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Moscow  University,  where  he  became  professor  of 
civil  law  (1844-48),  afterwards  taking  the  same 
position  at  the  university  of  his  native  city, 
though  he  finally  left  it  to  teach  in  the  Military 
Legal  Academy.  As  law  tutor  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  and  afterwards  legal  adviser  to  his  Fi- 
nance Minister,  Kavelin  exerted  considerable 
influence  in  obtaining  freedom  for  the  serfs.  He 
made  official  sojourns  in  France  and  Grermany  to 
study  the  educational  institutions  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  he  wrote  much  upon  legal  subjects. 
His  complete  works  were  published  in  four  vol- 
umes in  1859,  but  he  wrote  afterwards  Problimea 
de  psychologie  (1872),  La  philosophic  de  I'a  pri- 
ori (1875),  and  La  question  des  paysana  (1882). 

KAVEBT,  kn'v5r-I,  or  CAVEBY.  A  river 
of  Southern  India,  rising  in  Coorg  in  the  Ghats, 
near  the  west  coast,  at  an  altitude  of  4000  feet 
(Map:  India,  C  6).    It  flows  southeast  through 
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Mysore  and  below  Seringa.patain  forms  the  beau- 
tiful falls  and  rapids  of  Sivasamudram.  Near 
CoUegal  it  enters  Madras  and,  proceeding  past 
Bhavani,  Erode,  and  Karur,  at  Trichinopoli  and 
Srirangam,  divides  into  several  deltaic  channels, 
the  central  of  which  continues  as  the  Kavery 
eastward  past  Combaconum,  and  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  at  Karikal,  the  southernmost  channel, 
on  which  are  situated  Tanjore  and  Tiruvalur, 
entering  at  Negapatam,  and  the  principal  and 
northernmost  channel,  the  Coleroon,  02  miles  long, 
debouching  at  Porto  Kovo.  Owing  to  the  velocity 
of  its  currents  and  its  rapids,  the  Kavery  is  navi- 
gable only  downward  by  small  native  craft.  Its 
length  is  415  miles.  The  irrigation  system  of  its 
delta,  dating  from  the  second  century,  is  the 
most  ancient  in  India.  The  Kavery  is  also  called 
by  the  Hindus  'Das  Kshin  Ganga'  ('The  Ganges 
of  the  South'). 

KAVT,  ka'vA  ( Skt.,  wise,  poet) .  The  ancient 
sacred  language  of  Java  (c.800-1400  a.d.).  In 
structure  this  language  belongs  to  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian  group,  and  its  inflection  is  essentially 
Javanese.  There  are  three  dialects  of  the  Java- 
nese— the  vulgar  tongue,  the  polite  dialect,  and 
the  ancient.  All  these  contain  words  from  San- 
skrit, Arabic,  and  Telugu,  brought  in,  not  by  con- 
quest, but  by  religion  and  commerce,  and  they  are 
written  in  alphabets  which  are  adaptations  of  the 
Indian  Devanagari  script.  The  largest  infusion 
of  loan-words  is  from  Sanskrit.  In  the  common 
language  of  Java  the  proportion  of  Sanskrit  is 
almost  11  per  cent.,  but  in  the  recondite  it  is 
nearly  40  per  cent.  The  introduction  of  Indian 
elements  is  traced  to  the  immigration  of  the 
Brahmans  from  India  about  2000  years  ago,  who 
brought  with  them  Hindu  civilization  and  re- 
ligion. Kavi  holds  the  same  relation  to  Javanese 
that  Sanskrit  does  to  the  modern  languages  of 
India.  In  this  dialect  the  Javanese  writings,  con- 
sisting of  poems,  histories,  romances,  etc.,  are 
composed.  Much  of  the  literature  is  based  on  the 
Indian  epic  of  the  Mahibhdrata,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Rirata-yuddha  (partly  translated  in  Raffles, 
History  of  Java,  London,  1817),  the  Ar/unn- 
Tivaha  (edited  by  Friederich,  Bavaria,  1850;  and 
by  Kern,  The  Ha^e,  1871 ) .  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  Kavi,  with  Hinduism,  was  driven  from 
Java  to  the  small  island  of  Bali.  Consult :  Hum- 
boldt, Ueber  die  Kaxci-Sprache  (Berlin,  1836-39)  ; 
Friederich,  Voorloopig  Verslag  van  het  Eiland 
Bali  (Batavia,  1849-50)  ;  Stuart,  KawiOor- 
konden  (Leyden,  1875)  ;  Jonker,  En  Oud- 
javaansch  Wethoek  (ib.,  1885)  ;  JuynboU,  Drie 
Boekenvan  het  Oud-javaansche  MahShhirata  (ib., 
1893).  An  exhaustive  dictionary  of  the  language 
is  being  prepared  by  van  der  Tunk,  under  the 
title:  Kawi-balineesch-nederlandsch  woordenboek. 

KAW,  kn,  properly  Kansa.  A  Siouan  tribe 
speaking  a  dialect  of  the  Osage  language,  for- 
merly occupying  several  villages  on  the  lower 
Kansas  River,  in  Kansas,  and  estimated  about 
a  century  ago  at  1300.  In  1846  they  were  re- 
moved to  a  reservation  west  of  the  Osage,  in  the 
present  Oklahoma,  and  have  since  decreased 
rapidly.  In  1875  they  still  numbered  516,  but 
in  1900  there  were  but  217  remaining,  less  than 
half  of  whom  were  full-bloods.  In  former  cus- 
toms they  resembled  the  other  buffalo-hunting 
tribes  of  the  plains. 

KAWEBA0,  ka'ver-ou,  GusTAV  (1847-).  A 
German  Protestant  theologian,  bom  at  Bunzlau. 


After  study  at  Berlin,  he  held  pastorates  at 
Langheinersdorf  and  Klemzig,  from  1886  to  1892 
was  professor  of  practical  theology  at  Kiel, 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  to  a  similar 
chair  at  Breslau.  In  1883  he  assisted  in  founding 
the  Society  for  'the  Promotion  of  the  Study  of 
the  History  of  the  Reformation.  He  was  an 
assistant  editor  of  the  great  Weimar  edition  of 
the  works  of  Luther,  and  published  the  biography, 
Jokann  Agricola  von  Eialeben  (1881);  De  Di- 
gamia  Episcoportun  (1889)  ;  a,nd  Reformation  und 
Oegenreformation  (1894),  constituting  vol.  iii.  of 
Mailer's  Lehrbuch  der  Kirohengeschichte. 

KAWIA,  k&-we'&,  or  CAHUILLA,  kft-wft'yft. 
sometimes  improperly  spelt  Coahuila.  A  Sho- 
shonean  tribe  centring  about  Cahuilla  Creek  and 
Valley  in  southwestern  California.  They  are  a 
roving  people  of  considerable  strength  and  appa- 
rently primitive  character,  but,  as  they  have 
never  been  brought  under  treaty  restrictions, 
very  little  is  definitely  known  concerning  them. 

KA.Y,  John  (1742-1826).  A  Scottish  minia- 
ture painter  and  caricaturist,  born  near  Dalkeith. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  a  barber  and  practiced  it 
in  Edinburgh  until  he  was  forty-three  years  old. 
He  immortalized  the  men  of  his  time,  not  always 
as  they  would  wish,  and  he  kept  a  little  shop  in 
Parliament  Close,  Edinburgh,  for  the  sale  of  his 
productions,  which  were  collected  posthumously 
under  the  title,  A  Series  of  Original  Portraits  and 
Caricature  Etchings  by  the  Late  John  Kay  (2 
vols.,  1838:  4  vols.,  1848;  3  vols.,  1877).  His 
portraits  appeared  at  different  Edinburgh  exhibi- 
tions (1811-22),  and  some  of  his  drawings  can 
still  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

KAYAK,  kl'ak  (Eskimo  name).  An  Eskimo 
canoe.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  framework,  cov- 
ered over  with  hide,  but  having  a  hole  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  top  covering  for  the  man  using  it; 
this  hole  is  surmounted  with  a  flap  which  lashes 
around  the  body  of  the  oarsman  and  prevents  the 
entrance  of  water.    See  Eskimo. 

KAYE,  ka.  Sir  John  Williau  ( 1814-76) .  An 
English  historian.  He  was  bom  in  Acton,  near 
London,  and  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer.  After 
education  at  Eton  and  at  the  Royal  Military 
College  at  Addiscombe,  he  went  to  India,  and 
from  1832  to  1841  served  in  the  Bengal  Artillery, 
becoming  lieutenant.  He  engaged  in  journalistic 
and  literary  work  in  India,  and  afterwards  in 
England  from  1845  to  1856,  when  he  received  an 
appointment  in  the  home  department  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  next  year  India  came  under 
the  Crown  Government,  and  he  was  nominated  to 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Indian  Political  and 
Secret  Service  Department,  made  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  leisure  of 
his  official  life  was  employed  in  the  writing  and 
publication  of  numerous  historical,  biographical, 
and  other  works.  His  writings  include:  History 
of  the  War  in  Afghanistan  (2  vols.,  1851 ;  later 
cd.  3  vols.,  1874)  ;  The  Administration  of  the 
East  India  Company  (1853);  Christianity  in 
India  ( 1859)  ;  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  (3  vols., 
1857-58,  5th  ed.  1881),  revised  and  republished  as 
Kaye  and  Mallesnn's  History  of  the  Indian  Mu- 
tiny (6  vols.,  1890)  ;  Lives  of  Indian  Officers, 
Illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  Citnl  and  Mili' 
tary  Services  in  India  (2  vols.,  1867:  new  edition 
1880)  ;  and  Essays  of  an  Optimist  ( 1870) .  He  also 
edited  Buckle's  Memoirs  of  the  Services  of  the  Ben- 
gal Artillery  ( 1852 )  ;  Tucker's  Memorials  of  India 
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Oovemment  (1853)  ;  Autobiography  of  Mis»  Cor- 
nelia Knight,  Lady  Companion  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales  (2  vols.,  1861)  ;  and,  with  J. 
F.  WatBon,  Taylor's  People  of  India  (1868).  In 
1871  he  was  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Star  of  India.  Three  years  later  he  resigned  his 
appointment,  owing  to  ill  health. 

XAT  BHtTTTIiEWOKTH,  Sir  James  Phil- 
lips (1804-77).  An  English  educational  reform- 
er. He  was  bom  at  Rochdale,  Lancashire;  was 
a  bank  clerk  for  several  years,  and  from  1824 
to  1827  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh.  He  prac- 
ticed at  Manchester,  devoting  himself  to  sanitary 
reforms  and  to  the  advance  of  the  Free  Trade 
movement,  and  becoming  assistant  poor-law  com- 
missioner in  1835.  In  tnis  way  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  educational  reforms;  in  1841  he 
wrote  a  report  on  the  training  of  the  poor,  having 
established  a  normal  school  at  Battersea,  largely 
from  his  own  resources,  in  1839.  His  plan  was 
successful,  and  on  it  is  based  the  English  system 
of  popular  education.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Central  Relief  Committee  during  the  Lancashire 
famine  at  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
and  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the 
Liberals  in  his  country.  He  wrote,  among  several 
pamphlets  on  education,  Four  Periods  of  Public 
Education  (1862) ;  and  two  novels  dealing  with 
life  in  Lancashire  'thirtjr*  and  'sijrty  years  ago' 
(1860  and  1874). 

KAZAK,  or  XASAH',  kA-zftn'.  A  government 
of  European  Russia,  bounded  by  the  Government 
of  Vyatka  on  the  north,  Ufa  and  Samara  on  the 
east.  Samara  and  Simbirsk  on  the  south,  and 
Nizhni-NoTgorod  on  the  west  (Map:  Russia, 
G  3).  Area,  24,600  square  miles.  The  district 
is  divided  into  three  yartB  by  the  Volga  and  its 
tributary  the  Kama.  In  the  north  there  are 
swamps  and  heavy  forests;  in  the  southeast, 
steppes;  in  the  southwest,  somewhat  broken  dis- 
tricts. During  the  springtime  large  areas  are 
submerged  by  the  rivers.  Kazan  is  also  traversed 
by  the  Vetluga  and  the  Vyatka.  The  soil 
is  generally  good.  The  minerals  are  not  im- 
portant. The  forests  occupy  over  30  per  cent, 
of  the  area,  and  the  arable  land  about  50  per 
cent.  The  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  including 
gardening  and  fruit-raising,  although  certain 
lines  of  house  industries  are  well  developed.  The 
chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  flour- 
mills,  distilleries,  soap-factories,  tanneries,  etc. 
Kazan  contains  a  large  number  of  river  ports  on 
the  Volga  and  the  Kama,  and  carries  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  Asiatic  Russia.  Population, 
in  1897,  2,204,027,  composed  of  Russians,  Tatars, 
and  Tchuvashes.  Most  of  the  population  belong 
to  the  Russian  Church.  The  Mohammedans  num- 
ber over  600,000,  and  there  are  a  few  thousand 
heathen.  Capital,  Kazan  (q.v.).  Up  to  the 
thirteenth  century  the  present  Government  of 
Kazan  formed  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
northern  Bulgarians.  Conquered  by  the  Tatars 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  formed  in  1438 
into  a  separate  khanate,  which  was,  however, 
overthrown  by  the  Russians  in  1552. 

KAZAN,  or  K  A  BAIT.  Capital  of  the  Russian 
government  of  the  same  name  (q.v.),  situated  on 
the  Kazanka,  195  miles  east  of  Nizhni-Novgorod 
(Map:  Russia,  G  3).  At  the  northern  end  of 
the  city  is  situated  the  Kremlin.  It  con- 
tains the  sixteenth-century  cathedral  with  the 
image   of   the   Virgin    Mother    of   Kazan,    held 


in  high  veneration  by  all  orthodox  Russians;  a 
monastery;  an  orphan  asylum,  as  well  as  a& 
arsenal;  and  the  palace  of  the  Governor.  The 
town  proper  is  divided  into  several  quarters,  of 
which  two  are  inhabited  by  Tatars.  Kazan  pos- 
sesses a  large  number  of  churches,  monasteries, 
mosques,  synagogues,  and  monuments.  Among 
them  is  a  truncated  pyramid  built  in  1812-23  to 
commemorate  the  capture  of  the  city  in  1552. 
The  University  of  Kazan,  founded  in  1804  by 
Alexander  I.,  nas  four  faculties  and  an  attend- 
ance of  850.  There  are  attached  to  it  an  obser- 
vatory, a  botanical  garden,  an  ethnographical 
museum,  and  a  library  of  150,000  volumes,  in- 
cluding many  Mongol  and  Tatar  manuscripts. 
There  are  in  Kazan,  besides  two  theological  semi- 
naries, a  teachers'  seminary,  a  military  school, 
and  a  theatre. 

The  manufacturing  industries  are  of  consider- 
able importance.  Leather  (especially  Russian 
leather),  soap,  textiles,  iron  and  steel,  and 
wooden  articles  are  manufactured  on  an  extensive 
scale.  There  is  also  s^me  ship-building.  Kazan  is 
an  important  centre  in  the  commerce  between 
European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  The  annual  trade 
is  estimated  at  over  $30,000,000.  The  city  pos- 
sesses a  stock  exchange  and  electric  railways,  is 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  many  Moham- 
medan dignitaries.  Population,  in  1897,  131,508, 
including  about  30,000  Tatars.  The  original 
town  of  Kazan  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, about  thirty  miles  northeast  of  the  present 
town.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians  in  1399, 
and  rebuilt  on  the  present  site  by  the  Khan  of 
the  Golden  Horde  in  1437.  It  soon  became  the 
capital  of  the  Tatar  Khanate  of  Kazan.  In 
1552  the  Russians  under  Ivan  the  Terrible  took 
the  town  after  a  bloody  siege,  and  its  fall  put  an 
end  to  the  khanate. 

KAZANIilK,,  k&-zan1«k,  or  KASANLIK.   A 

town  of  Eastern  Rumelia,  Bulgaria,  situated  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Tunja,  at  the  base  of  the  Balkan 
Mountains,  and  five  miles  south  of  the  Shipka 
Pass  (^lap:  Balkan  Peninsula,  E  3).  It  lies 
amid  flower-gardens;  its  chief  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  oil  of  roses.  During  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  Kazanlik  was  an  important  centre 
of  military  operations,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
Russian  forces  on  Januarv  7,  1878.  Population, 
in  1893,  10,765,  mostly  Bulgarians. 

KAZINCZT,  k5z^nt-a6,  Febencz  (1759-1831). 
An  Hungarian  author  and  editor,  whose  writings 
include  plays,  poems,  travel  sketches,  and  trans- 
lations from  various  languages.  He  studied  law, 
but  followed  literature  as  a  profession,  and  by 
earnest  and  persistent  effort,  producing  original 
works  and  translating  no  slight  amount  from 
French,  English,'  German,  and  the  classical  lan- 
guages, he  did  much  to  restore  the  Ma^ar  lan- 
guage and  to  oust  Latin.  In  1794,  having  been 
concerned  in  a  political  conspiracy,  he  was  brought 
to  trial  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  he  obtained  a 
commutation  and  was  imprisoned  for  several 
years.  After  his  liberation,  in  1801,  his  life  was 
peacefully  occupied  in  general  literary  pursuits. 

KAZOO'.  A  toy  wind  instrument,  resembling 
a  whistle,  about  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  open 
at  each  end,  and  having  seven  orifices  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  air.  These  openings  do  not  require 
Angering,  and  by  simply  talking,  whistling,  or 
singing  into  it,  any  tune  may  be  given,  or  the 
voire  of  any  animal  imitated. 
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KEACH,  kech,  Berjahin  (1640-1704).  An 
English  Baptist  author.  He  was  born  at  Stoke 
Hammond;  joined  the  Baptists  in  1655;  became 
a  preacher  in  1659 ;  suffered  imprisonment  for  his 
opinions,  1664;  removed  to  London  in  1668,  and 
there  died  as  pastor  of  a  large  Baptist  church. 
He  was  noted  as  a  controversialist,  but  is 
now  of  interest  chiefly  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  wrote  several  allegories,  two  of  which. 
The  Travels  of  True  Qodliness  (1683;  latest  edi- 
tion, with  memorial  by  H.  Malcolm,  New  Vork, 
1831),  and  its  companion.  The  Progress  of  Sin,  or 
the  Travels  of  Ungodliness  (1684,  latest  edition 
1810) ,  were  very  popular. 

KEAS,  Chables  John  (1811-68).  A  noted 
English  actor,  the  aecond  son  of  Edmund  Kean 
(q.v.) .  He  was  born  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1811,  and  educated  at  Eton.  He  adopted 
the  stage  against  his  father's  desire,  making  his 
debut  at  Drury  Lane  in  1827  as  Young  Nerval 
in  Douglas.  In  the  provinces  and  in  America, 
which  he  first  visited  in  1830,  he  was  popular 
before  he  achieved  a  reputation  in  London.  The 
only  time  when  he  played  with  his  father  in  Lon- 
don, it  is  said,  was  at  the  tatter's  last  appearance 
in  1833,  when  Charles  was  lago  to  his  father's 
Othello.  He  married  in  1842  Hiss  Ellen  Tree, 
and  till  his  death  in  1868  they  acted  together. 
His  management  of  the  Princess  s  Theatre  ( 185tf- 
69)  was  distinguished  for  the  splendor  of  some 
of  his  productions,  the  most  studious  care  being 
expended  on  scenery  and  dress.  Byron's  Sarda- 
napalus,  produced  in  1853,  was  perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  these  'restorations,'  as  they  were 
called.  Kean  was  also  director  of  the  royal  the- 
atricals. His  Hamlet  was  his  greatest  Shake- 
spearean part.  He  was  at  his  best  in  such  pieces 
as  The  Wife's  Secret,  The  Corsican  Brothers,  and 
especially  in  Louis  XI.  One  of  his  latest  tinder- 
takings  was  a  tour  around  the  world  with  his 
wife,  upon  which  he  started  in  1863.  He  died  at 
Chelsea,  Januaij  22,  1868.  Consult:  Cole,  The 
Life  and  Theatrtoal  Times  of  Charles  Kean  ( Lon- 
don, 1850)  ;  Cook,  Hours  with  the  Players,  vol.  ii. 
(ib.,  1881);  Marston,  Our  Recent  Actors  (ib., 
1890) ;  Button,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean," 
in  Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  ed.  by  Matthews  and  Hut- 
ton,  vol.  iv.  (New  York,  1886)  ;  Scott,  The  Drama 
of  Yesterday  and  To-Day  (London,  1899). 

KEAN,  Eduund  (1787-1833).  A  celebrated 
English  tragedian.  His  reputed  parents  were  a 
vagabond  actress  named  Anne  Carey  and  a  stage 
carpenter  named  Aaron  Kean,  or  the  latter's 
brother  Edmund ;  his  childhood  in  London,  where 
he  was  born  November  4,  1787  ( ! ) ,  was  for  the 
most  part  one  of  poor  surroundings  and  many 
vicissitudes.  Almost  from  babyhood  he  was 
brought  upon  the  stage,  the  first  time,  it  is  said, 
as  Cupid  in  a  ballet.  On  one  occasion  he  gave  a 
recitation  before  George  III.  at  Windsor  Castle. 
In  1803  he  joined  a  strolling  company,  and  for 
eleven  years  continued  his  acting  chiefly  in  pro- 
vincial towns.  In  1808  he  married.  His  appear- 
ance as  Shylock  at  Drury  Lane  was  made  in 
January,  1814,  and  in  that  season  his  name  and 
fortune  were  assured.  All  London  flocked  to 
hear  him;  Hazlitt,  Hunt,  and  Lamb,  who  were 
constantly  in  the  pit,  declared  that  his  acting 
was  like  'teaching  Shakespeare  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.'    Yet  it  is  curious  to  learn  that  he  modi- 


fied his  Hamlet  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  in 
order  to  do  the  part  more  'as  David  did.'  Kean 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  in 
1820,  and  was  received  at  first  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, but  later,  having  with  characteristic  arro- 
gance broken  an  engagement  in  Boston,  he  was 
severely  censured  and  soon  returned  to  England, 
where  worse  troubles  awaited  him.  An  action 
was  brought  against  him  in  1825  for  criminal 
conversation  with  an  alderman's  wife,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  pay  damages.  In  consequence 
of  this  scandal  he  was  hissed  from  the  stage  in 
London  and  Edinburgh.  In  the  same  year  he 
came  again  to  the  United  States,  where  the  popu- 
lar hostility  was  partly  mitigated  only  by  an 
apology  for  his  conduct.  At  Quebec,  however,  he 
was  much  touched  by  an  election  from  the  Huron 
Indians  as  one  of  their  chiefs.  He  reappeared 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1827,  but  only  occasionally 
rose  to  something  of  his  old  splendor.  His  health 
and  spirits  were  completely  broken  by  his  habits 
of  intoxication;  he  died  at  Richmond,  May  15, 
1833.  Kean's  disposition  was  generous,  but  un- 
governable. His  dramatic  gifts  were  of  a  high 
order.  He  hod  an  expressive  face,  with  black 
hair  and  eyes,  and,  though  small  of  stature,  was 
of  a  most  effective  presence,  and  possessed  a 
richly  powerful  voice.  His  greatest  characters 
were  Shylock,  Othello,  Richard  III.,  Hamlet,  and 
Sir  Giles  Overreach.  Consult:  Proctor  (Barry 
Cornwall).  The  Life  of  Edmund  Kean  (Boston, 
1835)  ;  Hawkins,  The  Life  t>f  Edmund  Kean 
(London,  1869)  ;  Baker,  Our  Old  Actors  (ib., 
1881)  ;  Edwin  Booth,  "Edmund  Kean,"  in  Actors 
and  Actresses  of  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  ed.  by  Matthews  and  Hutton,  vol.  iii. 
(New  York,  1880)  ;  Molloy,  The  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Edmund  Kean,  Tragedian,  1787-1838 
(London,  1888J. 

KEAN,  Ellen  Tbee  (1805-80).  An  English 
actress,  wife  of  Charles  John  Kean  (q.v.).  She 
made  her  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  London,  in  1823,  and 
soon  established  a  high  reputation  in  leading 
comedy  parts.  In  1836  she  came  to  America, 
where  she  met  with  great  success.  After  her 
marriage  in  1842  she  continued  to  act  with  her 
husband,  and  upon  his  death  in  1868  she  retired 
from  the  stage.  She  died  August  20,  1880.  Con- 
sult Winter,  in  Eminent  Women  of  the  Age 
(Hartford,  Conn.,  1869). 

KEANE,  k§n,  John,  first  Lord  Kbans  ( 1781- 
1844).  An  Irish  soldier.  He  was  born  at  Bel- 
mont, County  Waterford,  Ireland,  and  was  the 
son  of  Sir  John  Keane.  He  entered  the  army 
on  a  captain's  commission  in  1794,  when  but 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  in  1799  served  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Lord  Cavan  in  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paign. After  service  in  Gibraltar,  Ireland,  Ber- 
muda, and  at  the  taking  of  Martinique  in  1809, 
he  commanded  a  brigade  through  the  Spanish 
Peninsular  War,  and  attained  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  In  1814  he  commanded  the  expedition 
which  landed  at  New  Orleans,  and  successfully 
resisted  an  American  attack  on  his  position.  On 
the  arrival  of  his  superior  officer.  Sir  Edward 
Pakenham,  he  continued  to  serve  as  brigade  com- 
mander, and  was  twice  wounded.  He  was  creat- 
ed K.C.B.  in  1815.  From  1823  to  1830  he  was 
Civil  Governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  th« 
British  forces  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  made 
lieutenant-general  in  1830.    In  1833  he  sucoeed- 
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ed  Sir  Colin  Balkett  as  commander-in-chief  at 
Bombay,  and  in  1839  commanded  the  advance 
into  Afghanistan,  the  most  brilliant  exploit  in 
which  was  the  capture  of  the  supposedly  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  Ghuzni.  For  this  service 
ne  was  made  G.C.B.,  and  created  Baron  Keane 
of  Qhuzni  and  Cappoquin,  with  a  pension  of 
£2000. 

KEANE,  John  Joseph  ( 1839— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can Roman  Catholic  prelate.  He  was  bom  at 
Ballyshannon,  County  Donegal,  Ireland;  came  to 
America  in  1846,  and  graduated  at  Saint  Charles's 
College  and  Saint  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore. 
As  assistant  pastor  of  Saint  Patrick's,  Washing- 
ton (1866-78),  he  was  prominent  in  the  Catholic 
Young  Men's  National  Union  and  in  the  Total 
Abstinence  Union  of  North  America.  During  his 
occupancy  of  the  See  of  Richmond  (1878-86)  he 
established  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He  was  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  from  1886  to  1897 ;  and  after  three  years 
in  Rome  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  in  1900.  He  wrote  on  education,  especially 
on  the  question  of  denominational  schools.  He 
was  Dudleian  Lecturer  at  Harvard  in  1890. 

KEABNET,  kar'ni.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Buffalo  County,  Neb.,  196  miles  west  by 
south  of  Omaha;  on  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Bur- 
lington and  Missouri  River,  and  the  Kearney  and 
Black  Hills  railroads  (Map:  Nebraska,  E  3). 
A  water  channel  or  canal  13  miles  long,  and  used 
incidentally  for  irrigation,  furnishes  4500  horse- 
power for  the  manufactures  of  the  city.  The 
industrial  establishments  include  large  cotton, 
flour,  and  oat-meal  mills,  grain-elevators,  brick- 
works, cigar-factories,  foundry  and  machine- 
shops,  and  other  works.  The  city  has  also 
extensive  grain,  stock,  ice,  alfalfa,  and  stock-feed- 
ing interests.  Celery  is  extensively  raised.  Kear- 
ney has  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
a  military  academy,  normal  institute,  public  li- 
brary of  5000  volumes,  and  a  fine  high  school, 
city  hall,  court-house,  and  opera-house.  There 
are  also  two  public  parks,  a  bridge  a  mile  long 
across  the  Platte  River,  and  Lake  Kearney,  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  covering  40  acres.  Set- 
tled in  1871,  Kearney  w'as  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  the  following  year.  The  government 
is  administered,  under  a  charter  of  1901,  by  a 
mayor  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  council, 
one-half  of  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by 
wards  and  the  other  half  at  large.  Population, 
in  1890,  8074;  in  1900,  S634. 

KEABNET,  Denis  (1847—).  An  American 
labor  agitator,  the  leader  of  the  movement  known 
as  Keameyism  in  California.  He  was  bom  in 
(^kmont,  Ireland;  went  to  sea  as  a  cabin-boy 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  in  1872  settled  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  where  he  obtained  employment 
as  foreman  of  a  gang  of  stevedores,  and  soon 
afterwards  went  into  the  draying  business  on  his 
own  account.  In  1877  he  be^n  to  incite  the 
laboring  men  of  San  Francisco  against  the  wealth- 
ier classes,  and  soon  gained  almost  complete 
ascendency  over  the  mass  of  them.  Great  meet- 
ings were  held  on  the  'Sand  Lots'  near  the  city, 
where  Kearney  ruled  supreme,  soon  attracting 
general  attention  by  his  savage  attacks  upon 
capital,  Chinese  labor,  and  various  alleged  griev- 
ances. His  influence  rapidly  increased,  until  his 
adherents  were  strong  enough  to  pack  a  constitu- 
tional convention  and  force  the  adoption  of  a 


new  State  constitution,  which  was  largely  in 
their  own  interest,  and  was  most  detrimental  to 
capital  and  vested  interests  generally.  In  the 
siunmer  of  1878  Kearney  visited  the  Eastern 
States,  and  delivered  incendiary  and  intemperate 
speeches  in  the  larger  cities.  He  did  not  succeed 
in  winning  many  new  adherents,  however,  and 
returned  to  California,  where  his  old  following 
gradually  drew  away  from  him,  and  he  himseU 
soon  relapsed  into  insignificance.  Consult  the 
chapter  "Keameyism  in  California,"  in  Bryce's 
American  Commonwealth  (last  ed..  New  York, 
1895). 

KEABirZ',  kftr'nl.  A  town  in  Hudson  County, 
N.  J.,  on  the  Passaic  River,  opposite  Newark, 
and  on  the  Erie  and  other  railroads  (Map: 
New  Jersey,  D  2 ) .  It  is  a  residential  sub- 
urb of  Newark  and  New  York,  and  has  a 
State  soldiers'  home,  a  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
tectory, and  an  Italian  orphan  asylum.  There 
are  important  manufactures  of  linoleum,  cotton 
and  linen  thread,  roofing  material,  white  metal, 
brass  novelties,  metal  bedsteads,  etc.  The  gov- 
ernment, under  a  charter  of  1895,  is  vested  in  a 
town  cotincil,  which  includes  one  member  elected 
at  large  for  a  term  of  two  years,  who  acts  as 
mayor.  Kearny  was  first  settled  by  Germans, 
who  named  the  place  New  Barbadoes.  Later  it 
was  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Harrison,  of 
which  it  remained  a  part  until  separately  incor- 
porated in  1871,  when  it  was  named  after  Gen. 
Philip  Kearny.    Peculation,  in  1900,  10,896. 

KEABinr„  Lawbbncb  (1789-1868).  An 
American  naval  ofiicer,  bom  at  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in 
1807,  and  during  the  War  of  1812  took  part  in 
several  daring  exploits.  He  was  one  of  the  offi- 
cers sent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  in  1821  to  stamp  out  piracy  in  those 
waters,  and  in  1823  was  one  of  the  commanders 
in  Capt.  David  Porter's  mosquito  fleet,  which 
completed  this  work.  Three  years  later,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Warren,  he  performed  a  similar 
service  for  the  Levant.  He  was  commissioned 
captain  in  1832,  and  in  1841  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  East  India  Sauadron.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  on  this  station  he  began  negotia- 
tions with  the  Chinese  Government  which  re- 
sulted in  the  signing  of  a  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween China  and  the  Uniled  States  in  1845.  In 
1843,  while  on  his  return  to  America,  he  stopped 
at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  protested  against 
the  provisional  cession  to  Great  Britain  which 
the  King  had  been  coerced  into  signing  by  Lord 
George  Paulet.  He  was  made  a  commodore,  and 
was  retired  in  1867. 

KEABKT,  Philip  (1815-62).  An  American 
soldier,  prominent  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars, 
the  nephew  of  Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearny.  He  was 
bom  in  New  York  City,  graduated  at  Columbia 
in  1833,  and  subsequently  studied  law  under 
Peter  A.  Jay.  In  1837  he  entered  the  United 
States  Army  as  lieutenant  in  the  First  Dragoons, 
and  two  years  later  was  one  of  three  officers  sent 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  study  the 
French  cavalry  service.  He  spent  several  months 
in  the  cavalry  school  at  Saumur,  and  then,  hav- 
ing secured  a  leave  of  absence,  volunteered  with 
the  First  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  and  served  with 
conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  Algerian  War.  Late 
in  1840  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  then  successively  aide-de-camp  to  General 
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Macomb,  Gi«neral-in-chief  of  the  United  States 
Army,  from  1840  to  1841,  and  to  Qeneral 
Scott,  the  successor  of  General  Idaoomb,  from 
1841  to  1844,  and  subsequently  served  under  his 
uncle  in  the  West.  In  April,  1840,  he  resigned 
from  the  army,  but  almost  immediately  reenlisted 
for  service  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  became  cap- 
tain of  the  company  which  was  chosen  as  the 
bodyguard  of  General  Scott.  He  earned  a  brevet 
of  major  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and  to- 
ward tha  close  of  the  latter  engagement  made  a 
gallant  charge  into  Mexico  City,  but  received  a 
wound  which  necessitated  the  amputation  of  an 
arm.  In  1851  he  participated  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Bogue  Kiver  Indians,  but  again  re- 
signed in  October  of  this  year,  and  spent  several 
years  in  Europe.  In  1859  he  entered  the  French 
Army  as  a  volunteer  aide  to  General  Maurier; 
served  in  the  Italian  War,  participating  in  the 
battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino;  and  for  his 
conspicuous  bravery  throughout  the  campaign  he 
received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  May,  1861,  was  appointed 
brigadier-general.  He  commanded  for  some  time 
the  First  New  Jersey  Brigade,  and  in  May,  1862, 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  served  with  great 
efficiency  and  gallantry  throughout  the  Penin- 
sular campaign,  attracting  particular  attention 
at  the  battles  of  Williamsburg  and  Seven  Pines, 
and  in  July,  1862,  was  commissioned  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  He  subsequently  participated 
in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Rim,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1862,  was  killed  while  reconnoitring 
at  Chantilly.  Consult :  De  Pcyster,  Personal  and 
unitary  History  of  Philip  Kearny  (New  York, 
1869)  ;  and  an  account  by  Kearny  himself  of  his 
service  in  Algiers,  published  under  the  title 
Service  teith  the  French  Troops  in  Africa  (New 
York,  1844!). 

KEABITS',  Stephen  Watts  (1794-1848).  An 
American  soldier,  bom  at  Newark,  N.  J.  He 
was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  Thirteenth 
Infantry  in  1812,  and  was  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish, who  held  him  a  prisoner  for  several  months. 
In  1846  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general  and 
given  command  of  the  Army  of  the  West,  with 
which  he  conquered  New  Mexico.  He  then  en- 
tered California,  where  he  found  Stockton  (q.v.) 
and  Fremont  (q.v.)  already  in  possession;  but 
disregarding  their  claims,  assumed  the  office  of 
Governor  in  1847,  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
given  him  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  establish 
a  civil  government  in  the  conquered  country.  He 
held  the  office,  however,  only  from  the  1st  of 
March  until  June,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Mexi- 
co, and  in  1848  was  made  Governor  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  later  of  Mexico  City,  where  he  con- 
tracted the  fever  of  which  he  died.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1848,  with  the  rank  of 
major-general.  He  wrote  a  Manual  for  the  Exer- 
cise and  Manoeuvring  of  United  States  Dragoons 
(1837),  and  Organic  Law  and  Laws  of  the  Oov- 
vmment  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  (1846). 

KHABSABG-E,  kpr'sftrj.  A  mountain  in  Car- 
roll County,  New  Hampshire.  3260  feet  high,  be- 
longing to"  the  White  Mountain  group.  It  was 
from  this  mountain  that  the  vessel  was  named 
which  sank  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alahama  in 
1864.  Another  mountain,  situated  in  Merrimac 
County,  N.  H..  is  known  by  the  same  name.  The 
latter  was  formerly  knovni  as  Kyar-Sarga,  which 


was  easily  changed  to  Kearsarge.     Its  Indian 
name  was  Cowissewaschook. 

KEABT,  ke'rl,  Aknie  ( 182S-79) .  An  English 
novelist,  bom  in  Yorkshire.  Her  first  literary 
efforts  were  tales  for  children.  The  best  of  these 
are  Little  Wanderlin  and  Sydney  Orey.  Miss 
Kearys  books  show  keen  observation  and  unusual 
sensitiveness.  Her  more  mature  novel-writing, 
chiefly  concerned  with  domestic  life,  was  varied 
by  the  production  of  two  works.  Early  Egyptian 
Uistory  and  The  Nations  Around,  which  showed 
considerable  ability  in  a  different  line.  Among 
her  other  books  are:  The  Heroes  of  Asgard 
(1837)  ;  Janet's  Home  (1863)  ;  Clemency  Frank- 
lyn  (1866)  ;  Oldbury  (,1M9)  ;  OastU  Daly(\ST5)  ; 
and  A  Doubting  Heart  (1879).  In  Castle  Daly 
she  has  given  a  vivid  and  accurate  study  of  Irish 
life. 

KEASBET^  kez^I,  Lindlet  Milleb  (1867 
— ).  An  American  economist,  bom  at  Newark, 
N.  J.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1888,  studied 
at  Columbia  and  at  Strassburg,  and  in  1892  was 
appointed  professor  of  political  science  at  the 
State  University  of  Colorado,  from  which  in 
1894  he  went  to  a  like  chair  in  Bryn  Mawr  Uni- 
versity. He  wrote:  The  Nicaragua  Canal  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  (1896),  various  contributions 
to  reviews,  and  a  translation  from  Loria,  The 
Economic  Foundations  of  Society  (1899). 

KEATVTNO,  John  M.  (1852-).  An  Ameri- 
can  physician,  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Seton  Hall  College  and  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  traveled  extensively  in  the  East, 
was  lecturer  on  the  diseases  of  children  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  time,  and  after- 
wards became  professor  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  Woman  s  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia.  He  edited  the  Cyclopedia  of 
the  Diseases  of  Children,  and  The  Climaiologist, 
and  published  With  General  Orant  in  the  East 
(1880)  ;  The  Mother's  Guide  in  the  Management 
and  Feeding  of  Infants  (I88I);  Maternity,  In- 
fancy and  Childhood;  Mother  and  Child,  and  sev- 
eral other  works. 

KEATS,  Gwendoline  (pen-name,  Zack).  An 
English  novelist,  born  in  l)evonshire.  After  pub- 
lishing several  short  dialect  stories  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  she  came  before  a  wider  public  with 
Life  is  Life  (1898),  a  series  of  twelve  tales,  dis- 
playing great  power  in  depicting  the  hard  side 
of  life.  They  have  been  succeeded  in  a  similar 
vein  by  On  Trial  (1899),  which  won  the  prize  of 
the  London  Academy,  and  The  White  Cottage 
(1901). 

KEATS,  John  ( 1795-1821).  An  English  poet, 
bom  in  London,  October  31,  1795.  When  about 
eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  school  kept  by 
John  Clarke  at  Enfield.  Here  he  formed  a 
friendship  with  the  master's  son,  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke,  learned  Latin,  possibly  French,  and  read 
vehemently,  especially  m  Greek  mythology.  He, 
however,  never  learned  the  Greek  language. 
Oddly  enough,  Keats  got  most  of  his  early  no- 
tions of  Greece  from  the  Classical  Dictionary  of 
Lempriftre.  His  father,  a  livery-stable  keeper, 
died  in  1804;  and  his  mother,  who  had  married 
a  certain  Rawlings,  soon  quitted  him  and  went  to 
live  with  her  mother  in  Edmonton,  where  she 
died  in  1810.  Although  Keats  had  hardly  known 
his  father,  he  whs  much  influenced  by  his  mother. 
He  loved  her;  yet  at  the  age  of  five,  if  Hay- 
don  is  to  be  trusted,  the  lad  shut  his  mother  in 
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a  room  and  stood  guard  at  the  door  with  a 
sword,  declaring  that  she  should  not  come  out 
till  he  pleased.  Between  Edmonton  and  the 
school  at  Enfield  passed  Keats's  best  years  ( 1806- 
10).  He  was  whimsical  and  absent-minded  and 
not  very  studious,  but  generous  and  passionate. 
All  his  schoolmates  admired  his  nobility  of  char- 
acter, his  courage,  and  his  personal  beauty.  He 
was  quick-tempered,  but  quick  to  forgive ;  he  was 
a  fighter  and  an  athlete.  On  his  mother's  death 
Keats  was  taken  from  school  by  his  guardians 
and  apprenticed  for  five  years  to  a  surgeon  at 
Edmonton.  Of  this  period  we  know  little  save 
that  one  day  a  comrade  read  him  Spenser's 
Epithalamium,  and  lent  him  the  Faerie  Queene. 
This  was  a  revelation.  Keats  had  found  his 
way.  He  was  entranced  by  Spenser's  fairies, 
dwarfs,  magic,  knights,  and  wondrous  adventures. 
He  became  a  lover  of  fine  phrases,  and  even  bril- 
liantly imitated  Spenser.  At  this  time  he  also 
fell  under  the  influence  of  Gray  and  Moore.  In 
1814  he  quarreled  with  his  master,  and  went  to 
London,  where  he  continued  his  studies  in  sur- 
gery; but  he  disliked  it — above  all,  the  opera- 
tions. 

Keats  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  Shelley  and  others,  and  in  1817  of  the 
painter  Haydon,  all  of  whom  exerted  a  powerful 
mfluence  upon  him.  His  first  published  poem, 
the  sonnet  beginning  "O  Solitude,  if  I  with  thee 
must  dwell,"  appeared  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Examiner 
(Mav  5,  1818).  It  was  followed  on  December 
1st  by  the  great  sonnet  On  First  Looking  Into 
Chapman's  Homer,  which  Himt  accompanied  with 
observations  on  its  author  and  the  new  school  of 
poetnr.  Four  other  sonnets  speedily  followed.  In 
March,  1817,  appeared  Poems  by  John  Keats,  dedi- 
cated to  Hunt.  The  volume  fell  flat,  for  every  one 
was  at  that  time  under  the  sway  of  Moore,  Scott, 
and  Byron.  Keats  at  once  began  Endymion,  which 
was  published  in  1818.  This  year  he  made  a  tour 
through  the  English  Lake  district  and  Scotland, 
where  he  contracted  the  throat  trouble  which 
ultimately  developed  into  consumption.  Just 
after  his  return  to  England  appeared  the  famous 
attacks  on  Endymion  {Blackicood's  Magaeine, 
August,  1818;  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  dated 
April,  1818,  but  published  in  September). 
VSTiether  or  not  Keats's  critical  foe  was  Lockhart, 
he  had  fervent  defenders  in  Shelley,  who  in  his 
Adonais  calls  his  friend's  assailants  assassins, 
and  in  Byron,  who  devoted  to  Keats  a  strophe 
in  Don  Juan.  Keats,  though  his  health  was 
breaking,  continued  to  write.  In  1820  appeared 
his  third  volume,  Lamia,  Isabella,  the  Eve 
of  Saint  Agnes,  and  Other  Poems.  He  died 
in  Rome,  February  23,  1821,  and  was  buried 
there  near  Shelley,  by  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Ces- 
tius.  Keats  did  not  live  to  produce  so  much  as 
several  of  his  contemporaries.  His  first  two  vol- 
umes were  marred  by  many  aflfectations,  which 
naturally  led  to  severe  contemporary  criticism. 
The  third  volume  contains  poetry  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite quality.  Most  of  his  loveliest,  strongest 
work,  as  Hyperion,  is  in  fragments.  All  that  is 
best  in  him  might  be  held  in  a  small  volume,  and 
most  of  his  work  was  done  in  four  years  (1817- 
20).  Keats  was  for  a  while  democratic  in 
tendency,  but  the  effects  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion are  not  perceptible  in  him.  Since  his  death 
bis  fame  has  increased  more  and  more.  He  has 
long  since  been  given  his  place  by  the  side  of 
Shelley  and  Byron.  His  letters,  except  those 
devoted  to  an  unfortunate  love,  are  delightful. 


The  best  literary  appreciation  of  Keats  is  by 
Matthew  Arnold,  in  Ward's  English  Poets,  vol.  iv. 
Consult:  Milnes,  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Re- 
mains of  Keats  (London,  1848;  rev.  1867)  ; 
Lowell,  The  Political  Works  of  Keats,  with  Life 
(Boston,  1854,  1873)  ;  complete  edition  of  Works, 
edited  by  Forman  (4  vols.,  London,  1883;  rev. 
1880)  ;  the  Cambridge  edition  of  Works  (Boston, 
1899) ;  Letters  of  Keats  to  His  Family,  edited  by 
Colvin  (London,  1891)  ;  and  for  his  Life,  Colvin 
( London,  1887 )  ;  Rossetti,  Poetical  Works  of 
Keats  with  a  Memoir,  which  has  a  bibliography 
(ib.,  1887)  ;  Hoops,  Keats'  Jugend  und  Jugend- 
ffe<JK;fcte(  Leipzig,  1895) ;  Texte, "  Keats  et  leN«o- 
Hell^nisme  dans  la  po^sie  anglaise,"  in  Etudes 
de  litt&rature  europdenne  (Paris,  1898) ;  Gothein, 
John  Keats'  Leben  und  Werke  (Halle,  1897)  ; 
and  Henry  C.  Shelley,  Keats  and  Bis  Circle  (New 
York,  1802). 

KE'BLE,  John  (1792-1866).  An  EnglUh 
divine  and  poet.  He  was  bom  at  Fairford,  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  won  a 
scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
After  winning  the  distinction  of  a  double  first, 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel,  which  brought  him 
into  the  most  distinguished  intellectual  society 
in  the  university.  In  1812  he  also  won  both  the 
English  and  Latin  prize  essays.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1815,  and  priest  in  1816."  Neither  the 
prospect  of  emolument  at  Oxford,  nor  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Oriel  common  room,  of  which  Whate- 
ly  and  Copleston  were  then  members,  and  to 
which  Arnold,  Newman,  and  Pusey  were  soon  to 
be  added,  could  tempt  him  from  the  career  he 
had  chosen,  that  of  a  parish  priest.  He  took 
duty  in  Gloucestershire,  occasionally  receiving 
pupils,  among  whom  were  Robert  Wilberforce, 
Isaac  Williams,  and  Hurrell  Froude.  From  1836, 
when  he  accepted  the  living  of  Hursley,  near  Win- 
chester, which  he  had  once  before  declined  on 
the  ground  of  his  father's  health,  his  life  was 
spent  mostly  in  this  small  country  parish,  devot- 
ed faithfully  to  its  simple  duties,  though  he  ex- 
erted great  influence  throughout  England  by.  a 
vast  correspondence.  Quiet  and  retiring  as  he 
was,  he  is  yet  considered,  on  Newman's  testimony, 
as  the  real  author  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  to 
which  he  is  held  to  have  given  the  impulse  by  his 
sermon  on  "National  Apostasy,'  preached  at  Ox- 
ford in  1833.  His  important  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  the  movement  were  his  share  in 
the  translations  of  the  Library  of  the  Fathers, 
and  in  the  Tract»  for  the  Times,  of  which  he 
wrote  seven,  besides  being  ultimately  associated 
in  counsel  with  the  other  authors.  His  church- 
manship  was,  however,  always  marked  by  a  sober 
attachment  to  Anglican  traditions,  and  he  was 
deeply  grieved  by  Newman's  secession,  in  which 
he  never  dreamed  of  following  him.  This  mental 
attitude  was  not  only  expressed,  but  confirmed  in 
thousands  of  others,  by  The  Christian  Year,  a 
volume  of  verse  which  he  published  in  1827,  and 
which  had  a  remarkable  success  and  influence, 
not  equaled  by  that  of  his  later  volume,  Lyra 
Innoceniium  ( 1846) .  He  was  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford  from  1831  to  1841.  He  died  at  Bourne- 
mouth, March  29,  1866.  A  movement  was  im- 
mediately begun  to  provide  a  permanent  memo- 
rial to  him,  and  resulted  in  the  foundation  of 
Keble  College,  Oxford  (q.v.).  Consult:  Lives 
by  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge  (London.  1869),  and  by 
Walter  Lock,  warden  of  Keble  College  (ib.,  1892)  ; 
also  Newman,  Apologia  pro  Vita  8ua,  and  an 
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essay  in  Shairp,  Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philoaophy 
(Edinburgh,  1868). 

KEBLE  COLLEOE.  A  college  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. It  was  founded  in  1870  by  subscription 
in  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  Vicar  of 
Hursley,  sometime  fellow  and  tutor  of  Oriel 
College,  professor  of  poetry  in  the  university,  and 
the  author  of  The  Christian  "Year.  It  was  author- 
ized by  a  statute  of  the  university,  passed  in 
1871,  regarding  new  foundations,  and  was  in- 
tended to  provide  economical  living  for  students, 
and  Christian  training  based  on  Church  of  Eng- 
land principles.  The  college  is  governed  by  a 
warden  and  a  council  of  from  nine  to  twelve 
members,  the  whole  charge  of  education  and 
discipline  being  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  war- 
den. The  establishment  is  large,  consisting  of  a 
warden,  a  subwarden,  a  bursar,  ten  tutors,  a 
precentor,  thirteen  scholars,  and  eight '  exhibi- 
tioners, with,  in  all,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
undergraduates.  The  buildings,  built  of  brick,  a 
unic^ue  feature  in  Oxford  architecture,  are  ex- 
tensive. The  chapel  is  especially  noteworthy, 
among  its  treasures  being  Holman  Hunt's  picture, 
the  "Light  of  the  World."  The  college  presents 
to  thirty-three  livings,  most  of  them  of  consider- 
able importance. 

XECHTT'A.  A  South  American  Indian  stock. 
See  QuiCHUA. 

KECSKEMET,  kSch'ke-mat.  A  town  of  Hun- 
gary, situated  in  an  agricultural  district  66  miles 
by  rail  south-southeast  of  Budapest  ( Map :  Hun- 
gary, F  3).  It  is  a  scattered  town,  with  a  num- 
ber of  secondary  educational  institutions,  but 
without  any  buildings  of  note.  It  is  well  known 
for  its  annual  cattle  fair,  and  has  also  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  the  fruit  which  is  cultivated  ex- 
tensively in  the  vicinity.  Population,  in  1890, 
49,600;  in  1900,  67,812,  mostly  Roman  Catholic 
Magyars. 

KEBAB'S  TENTS.  An  expression  denoting 
the  transitory  habitations  in  the  wilderness  of 
this  world,  referring  to  Northern  Arabia. 

KEBOE  (perhaps  connected  with  dialectic 
Swed.  keka,  to  tug) .  A  small  anchor.  It  is  used 
for  various  purposes,  such  as  hauling  the  stem 
of  a  ship  to  one  side  or  the  other  or  hauling  a 
ship  from  one  part  of  the  harbor  to  another.    See 

AI70H0B. 

KEIVZIE,  RoBBBT  Clabk  (1823-1902).  An 
American  chemist.  He  was  bom  at  Delhi,  N.  Y. ; 
was  largely  self-educated  before  his  entrance  to 
Oberlin  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1847;  and  spent  the  following  years  studying 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  prac- 
ticed at  Vermontville,  Mich.,  from  1852  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and,  after  serving  as 
surgeon  in  the  army,  resumed  the  practice  of 
medicine,  at  Lansing.  He  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  chemistry  in  the  Michigan  A^icultural 
College  in  1863,  and  to  the  State  Legislature  in 
1870.  Ab  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
he  paid  special  attention  to  arsenical  wall-papers, 
and  invented  an  oil-tester  for  the  detection  of  in- 
ferior and  dangerous  grades  of  oil.  But  his  most 
important  service  was  to  agricultural  chemistry. 

KEE'FEB,  Samtel  (1811—).  A  Canadian 
civil  engineer.  He  was  bom  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  after  an  education  for  the  profes- 
sion of  civil  engineer,  obtained  Government  em- 
ployment in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Besides  the 
regular  work  of  responsible  positions  in  connection 


with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  he  was  deputy 
commissioner  of  public  works,  and  an  official  inspec- 
tor of  Canadian  railways.  He  was  among  tUe 
first  to  urge  the  construction  of  the  Sault  Sainte 
Marie  Canal,  and  made  a  survey  for  that  purpose 
in  1862,  and  he  took  part  in  building  the  first 
suspension  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  which  was 
completed  in  1809.  He  was  resident  engineer  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  had  charge  of 
the  division  between  Montreal  and  Kingston.  In 
1880  the  Conservative  Government  of  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  made  him  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  then  being  pushed. 

XEEFEB,  Thomas  Coltrin  (1821—).  A 
Canadian  civil  engineer.  He  was  born  at  Thor- 
old,  Ontario,  and  was  educated  at  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto.  He  was  first  employed  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  afterwards  on  the  Welland  Canal, 
where  he  remained  until  1845,  when  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Ottawa  River  works.  In  1850  he 
was  employed  by  the  Government  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  rapids  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and  to 
explore  the  region  between  the  Saint  Lawrence 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  Saint  John  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  intercolonial  communica- 
tion by  canal  or  railway.  Subsequently  he  made 
surveys  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  for 
the  Victoria  Bridge  across  the  Saint  Lawrence 
at  Montreal.  He  served  as  a  commissioner  from 
Canada  at  the  international  exhibitions  in  Lon- 
don in  1851  and  in  1862,  and  in  Paris  in  1878.  He 
was  appointed  to  determine  upon  the  practicabil- 
ity of  a  ship  canal  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  this  question  published  a 
monograph  in  1894.  Mr.  Keefer  brought  about 
the  change  on  Canadian  railways  from  the  nar- 
row gauge  to  the  standard  gauge.  His  publica- 
tions include  Philosophy  of  Railways  ( 1849) 
and  The  Influence  of  the  Canals  of  Canada  on  Her 
Agriculture  (I860). 

KEEL  (Icel.  kjolr,  Dan.  kjei,  Swed.  kSt,  keel). 
In  wooden  ships  the  keel  is  a  construction  of 
rectangular  sections  made  up  of  timbers  scarfed 
and  bolted  together;  it  is  the  first  part  of  the 
ship  to  be  laid  upon  the  building-blocks,  hence 
the  term  laying  of  the  keel  is  synonymous  with 
beginning  the  actual  construction  of  a  ship.  It 
extends  from  the  stem-post  (or  rudder-post  in 
wood -built  single-screw  steamers)  to  the  fore- 
foot, where  it  is  joined  to  the  stem  by  the  gripe 
and  apron.  In  iron  and  steel  steamers  the  keel 
consists  of  the  vertical  keel-plates  and  the  flat 
keel-plates,  the  former  being  usually  referred  to 
as  the  keel.  The  vertical  keel  is  internal,  and  in 
vessels  having  double  bottoms  extends  from  the 
bottom  plating  or  flat  keel  to  the  inner  bottom. 
Iron  and  steel  sailing  ships  and  some  steamers 
have  external  bar  or  hollow  keels.  In  all  kinds 
of  vessels  the  keel  is  one  of  the  principal  longi- 
tudinal ties  holding  the  ship  together  and  stiffen- 
ing her  in  the  direction  of  her  length.  To  reduce 
the  angle  of  roll  in  modem  men-of-war  hilge-keels 
are  fitted.  These  consist  of  plating  extending 
longitudinally  like  an  external  keel,  but  at  the 
turn  of  the  bilge,  for  about  three-fifths  the  length 
amidship.  The  section  of  this  keel  is  usually 
that  of  a  very  acute  isosceles  triangle  with  its 
base  against  the  ship's  bottom;  the  sides  consist' 
of  plating  and  the  space  inside  is  ordinarily 
filled  in  with  wood.  (See  Biloe.)  Instead  of 
using  bilge-keels,  merchant  vessels  are  usually 
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steadied  by  keeping  their  righting  moment  (see 
Shifbuildirg)  lairljr  weak  by  means  of  arrange- 
ments of  cargo  and  water  ballast.  A  false 
keel  is  a  facing  of  timber  spiked  to  the  main 
keel  to  protect  it.  Docking  keels  are  side  keels 
occasionally  placed  on  ships  for  convenience  in 
docking.  Tncy  receive  the  upward  thrust  of  bilge 
shores  and  distribute  it  along  the  bottom  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  bending  in  the  bottom  plat- 
ing or  warping  or  bending  the  frames.  Keel- 
blocks. — The  snort  built-up  pilee  of  timber  on 
which  the  keel  of  a  ship  rests  in  building  or  when 
in  a  dry-dock. 

XEi/LEB,  jA3tE8  Edward  (1857-1900).  An 
American  astronomer,  bom  at  La  Salle,  111.,  and 
educated  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1881.  He  took  part  in  the 
solar  eclipse  expedition  to  Colorado  (1878),  and 
four  years  afterwards  in  the  Mount  Whitney  ex- 

S edition.  After  a  year  at  the  Alleghany  (Pa.) 
bservatory,  he  went  to  Germany,  and  studied 
under  Quincke,  in  Heidelberg,  and  Von  Helm- 
holtz,  in  Berlin.  He  was  appointed  assistant  in 
the  Lick  Observatory  in  1886,  and  two  years 
later  became  its  astronomer.  In  1898  he  suc- 
ceeded Holden  as  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory 
after  seven  years  at  the  head  of  the  Alleghany 
Observatory.  Keeler's  greatest  work  was  in  spec- 
troscopy by  his  accurate  definition  of  the  chief 
line  in  the  nebular  spectrum.  He  wrote  8peo- 
troscopio  Observations  of  Ifeiulai  (1894),  and 
many  contributions  to  the  Astrophysical  Journal, 
of  which  he  was  coMitor. 

KEEIiET,  Lesuk  (1836-1900).  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  bom  in  Saint  Lawrence  County, 
N.  Y.  'He  graduated  at  the  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, CThicago,  in  1863,  and  later  entered  the 
F^eral  Army  as  a  surgeon.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  removed  to  Dwight,  111.,  where  he  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  Here  in  1880  he 
opened  a  sanatorium  for  persons  addicted  to  the 
immoderate  use  of  alcohol  and  opium.  His  cure 
consisted  of  a  secret  preparation,  which  he  said 
contained  bi-chloride  of  gold;  and  such  was  his 
success  that  he  was  able  to  form  a  company 
which  founded  similar  sanatoriums  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Dr.  Keeley  claimed  that  when 
his  medicine  was  administered  according  to  his 
directions  it  had  no  injurious  effects,  and  that 
96  per  cent,  of  the  patients  treated  were  per- 
manently cured.  Besides  his  The  Morphine  Eater, 
or  From  Bondage  to  Freedom  (1881),  he  pub- 
lished numerous  articles  in  the  periodical  press. 
KXELEY,  Mrs.  Mabt  Anne  (1805-99).  An 
English  comic  actress,  the  wife  of  Robert  Keeley 
(q.v.).  Bom  in  Ipswich,  November  22,  1805  (or 
1806 1) ,  she  made  her  appearance  as  Miss  Coward 
in  Dublin  in  1823.  In  1825  she  came  to  London, 
soon  becoming  a  member  of  the  company  at 
Covent  Garden,  with  Mr.  Keeley,  to  whom  she 
was  married  about  1829.  Among  the  parts  in 
which  she  won  her  great  popularity  were  Nerissa 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (1830);  Smike  in 
yieholas  lVtc*Ie6y(1837)  ;  Jack  Sheppard(1838) ; 
Sairey  Gamp  (1844)  ;  and  Betty  Martin  (1855). 
In  1836-37  the  Keeleys  visited  America,  with 
great  success.  From  1844  to  1847  they  manaf>ed 
the  Lyceum,  where  their  production  of  The 
Or«cfc«i  on  the  Hearth  ran  for  over  a  year.  The 
last  forty  years  of  her  life  were  passed  chiefly 
in  retirement.  On  her  ninetieth  birthday  a  public 
reception  was  given  her  at  the  Lyceum.  She 
died    in    London,    March    13,    1899.      Consult: 


Lewes,  On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting  (New 
York,  1878) ;  Scott,  The  Drama  of  Yesterday  and 
To-day  (London,  1899). 

KEELEY,  ROBEBT  (1793-1869).  An  English 
comedian.  He  was  bom  in  London,  where  he  ap- 
peared, after  playing  in  the  provinces,  in  1818. 
During  the  following  years  he  became  a  great 
favorite  as  Jemmy  Green  in  Tom  and  Jerry,  Mr. 
Bounceable  in  What  Have  I  Donef  Peter  Pall 
Mall  in  The  Prisoner  of  War,  and  in  many  other 
popular  pieces.  He  was  most  effective  in  the 
character  of  comic  suffering  or  stupidity.  His 
Touchstone  was  excellent,  and  he  made  an  ad- 
mirable Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  when,  with 
Charles  Kean,  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  in  1850, 
he  revived  Twelfth  Night.  He  died  in  London, 
February  3,  1869.  Consult  authorities  referreid 
to  under  Keeley,  Mrs.  Maby  Anne;  also  Mars- 
ton,  Our  Recent  Actors  (London,  1890). 

KEEL-HATTLHTO.  a  punishment  formerly 
inflicted  in  the  British  and  Netherlands  navies 
for  certein  very  serious  offenses.  By  means  of 
whips  or  tackles  usually  on  the  foreyard-arms, 
the  offender  was  hauled  from  one  side  of  the 
ship  to  the  other  (or  from  one  yard  to  the 
other)  underneath  the  keel,  being  made  to  sink 
by  weights  attached  to  his  feet. 

KEE'LIITCl  ISLAin}S,  or  Cocos.  A  group 
of  small  coral  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
and  situated  in  the  Indian  Oc^n,  in  latitude  11° 
49'  to  12°  13'  S.  and  longitude  97°  E.,  600  miles 
southwest  of  Java.  Their  producte  are  cocoa- 
nuts  and  cocoanut  oil.  They  were  discovered 
by  Captain  Keeling  in  1609,  and  studied  by  Dar- 
win in  1836.  Population,  about  560,  mostly 
Malays. 

KEELSON  (Swed.  kdlsvin,  Dan.  kjSlsvin, 
Norweg.  kjolsvill,  keelson,  from  Swed.  kol,  Dan., 
Norweg.  kjol,  keel  -f  svill,  Icel.  svill,  syll,  AS. 
syll,  Eng.  sill;  influenced  in  Swed.,  Dan.  by  popu- 
lar confusion  with  svin,  Goth,  swein,  OHG.,  AS. 
stoin,  (3er.  Bchtoein,  Eng.  swine).  In  wooden 
vessels,  a  construction  of  timber  similar  to  the 
keel,  but  resting  on  the  floor-timbers  directly 
above  the  keel  and  bolted  to  it,  thus  gripping 
the  floor-timbers  firmly  in  place.  Side  keelsons 
or  bilge-keelsons  are  smaller  than  the  main  keel- 
son, and  placed  out  toward  the  turn  of  the  bilge. 
Sister  keelsons  are  side  keelsons  close  up  to  the 
main  keelson  and  bolted  to  it  as  well  as  to  the 
floor-timber  and  garboard  strakee. 

KEELT  MOTOR.  A  machine  purporting  to 
furnish  motive  power  at  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  energy.  It  began  to  attract  attention  in  1874, 
and  for  several  years  excited  wide  interest.  Its 
inventor,  John  W.  Keely,  a  carpenter  who  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1837,  and  died  there  No- 
vember 18,  1898,  made  many  stertling  claims 
and  predictions  for  the  success  of  his  motors, 
asserting  that  they  Were  destined  to  revolutionize 
mechanics.  Several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  subscribed  for  the  stock  of  the  company 
formed  to  control  the  invention,  and  while  the 
nature  of  the  machine  was  kept  a  carefully 
guarded  secret,  it  was  widely  exploited  and  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  Various  exhi- 
bitions were  given,  with  some  remarkable  fea- 
tures; but  the  promised  developments  never  ap- 
peared, and  after  the  inventor's  death  the  fraud 
was  thoroughly  exposed,  it  being  shown  that  the 
force  was  supplied  by  a  hidden  compressed-air 
apparatus. 
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KEEN,  WnxiAK  WiujAMS  (1837—).  An 
American  surgeon.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
and  studied  at  Brown  University,  where  he 
graduated  in  1859.  After  a  three  years'  course 
in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  he  served  as  an 
Assistant  surgeon  in  the  Federal  Army  during 
part  of  the  Civil  War.  He  pursued  his  medical 
studies  abroad  for  two  years,  and  returned  in 
1866  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  began  to  prac- 
tice and  also  to  lecture  on  anatomical  subjects 
in  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  was  in  charge 
of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy  during 
1866-75;  was  professor  of  artistic  anatomy  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1876- 
90 ;  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Women's  Medical 
College  in  1884-89;  and  subsequently  professor 
•of  surgery  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 
Especially  proficient  in  the  surgery  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system.  Dr.  Keen  was  among  the 
first  in  the  United  States  to  perform  successfully 
new  and  difficult  operations  in  this  department. 
Among  his  works  are:  Ounshot  Wounds  and 
Other  Injuries  of  Nerves  (1864)  ;  Reflex  Paraly- 
sis (1864)  ;  Clinical  Charts  of  the  Human  Body 
(1870)  ;  and  Early  History  of  Practical  Anatomy 
( 1875) .  He  also  edited :  Heath's  Pradtical  Anat- 
omy (1870);  the  American  edition  of  Oray'a 
Anatomy  (1887);  and  the  American  Text-Book 
of  Surgery  (1899). 

KEENE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Chesh- 
ire County,  N.  H.,  43  miles  southwest  of  Con- 
-cord;  on  the  Ashuelot  River,  and  on  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  New  Hampshire, 
E  10).  It  is  within  10  miles  of  Mcmadnock 
Moiutain.  is  situated  on  a  plain  surrounded  by 
lofty  hills,  and  has  broad  and  well-shaded 
streets.  There  is  a  public  library  of  10,000  vol- 
umes. Keene  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of 
wooden  ware;  it  has  several  chair,  furniture, 
pail,  and  tub  factories,  repair  shops  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad,  also  a  pottery  and  a 
shoe-factory,  a  woolen  mill,  glue-works,  toy-fac- 
tories, and  door,  sash,  and  blind  factories.  These 
industries  with  others  employ  over  1400  persons, 
represent  a  capital  of  $1,700,000,  and  have  an 
output  valued  at  over  $2,000,000.  The  water- 
works are  owned  by  the  municipality.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  7446;  in  1900,  9165.  Settled  under 
the  authority  of  Massachusetts  in  1734,  Keene 
was  known  as  Upper  Ashuelot  until  it  was  in- 
corporated in  1753  by  New  Hampshire  under  its 
present  name  It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1874.  Consult:  Hale,  Annals  of  the  Town  of 
Keene  from  1790  to  1815  (Keene,  N.  H.,  1861), 
and  "Sketch  of  Keene,"  in  the  Oranite  Monthly, 
-vol.  iii.    (Concord,  1880). 

KEENE,  Charles  Sauvel  (1823-91).  An 
English  humorous  artist,  bom  in  Duvals  Lane, 
Homsey.  He  went  to  school  in  Foundation 
Street,  Ipswich,  and  after  learning  the  wood-en- 
graver's trade  he  began,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  to  make  drawings  for  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don Neioa  and  other  periodicals;  but  left  his 
mark  indelibly  upon  the  Punch  publications, 
wherein  his  most  characteristic  work  appeared 
from  1851  until  his  death.  He  illustrated  edi- 
tions of  Rohinson  Crusoe;  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth;  Evan  Harrington ;  the  Caudle  Lectures; 
and  the  Roundabout  Papers  (1879);  while  a 
collection  of  his  contributions  to  Punch  were 
published  in  a  volume  entitled  Our  People 
(1881).     Of  a  retiring  disposition,  he  was  yet 


a  close  and  sympathetic  observer  of  Cockney 
life,  and  the  gold  medal  he  won  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1890  was  deserved  no  less  for  his 
superb  technique  in  black  and  white  than  for  his 
delineation  of  quaint  lower-class  British  types 
wherever  found. 

KEENE,  Lauba  (1820!-73).  The  stage  name 
of  Miss  Mary  Moss,  an  actress,  bom  in  ^igland, 
who  completed  her  career  in  America.  Her  great- 
est success  before  coming  to  this  country  was  as 
Pauline  in  The  Lady  of  Lyons  (in  London,  1851). 
She  left  England  in  1852,  and  went,  by  way  of  the 
United  States,  where  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  New  York,  on  September  20,  1852,  to  Aus- 
tralia. In  1855  she  returned  to  New  York,  and 
about  a  year  later  she  opened  there  a  playhouse 
bearing  her  own  name.  Her  most  celebrated  pro- 
duction was  Our  American  Cousin,  which  she 
brought  out  in  1858,  with  Joseph  Jefferson  as 
Asa  Trenchard  and  E.  A.  Sothem  as  Lord  Dun- 
dreary. She  afterwards  toured  with  it,  and  it 
was  during  one  of  her  presentations  of  this  play 
in  1865  that  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 
Most  of  the  last  ten  years  of  her  career  she  con- 
tinued to  direct  her  traveling  company.  As  a 
star  she  was  very  successful,  especially  in  melo' 
dramatic  pieces.  Miss  Keene  was  twice  married 
— to  H.  W.  Taylor  in  1847,  and  to  John  Lutz  ten 
years  later.  She  died  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  No- 
vember 4,  1873.  Consult  Creahan,  The  Life  of 
Laura  Keene   (Philadelphia,  1897). 

KEEP.  In  medieval  fortification,  the  central 
and  principal  tower  or  building  of  a  csistle,  and 
that  to  which  the  garrison  retired,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, when  the  outer  ramparts  had  fallen.  See 
Castle. 

KEEP,  RoBEBT  PoBTEB  (1844-1904).  An 
American  educator  and  author.  He  was  bom  in 
Connecticut,  and  was  educated  at  Yale  University. 
After  two  years  as  an  instructor  at  Yale,  he  was, 
during  1869-71,  United  States  Consul  at  the 
Pirseus,  Athras,  Oreece.  After  his  return  he  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  and  in  1885  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  free  academy  at  Norwich,  Conn. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works:  A 
translation  of  Autenrieth's  Homeric  Dictionary 
(1876)  ;  Stories  from  Herodotus  (1879)  ;  Essen- 
tial Uses  of  the  Moods  in  Greek  and  Latin 
(1882)  ;  Homer's  Iliad,  books  i.-vi.  (1883)  ;  and 
Greek  Lessons   (1885). 

KEEFEB  OF  THE  OBEAT  SEAX,  or  Lord 
Keeper.  An  ancient  judicial  English  officer  to 
whom  was  intrusted  the  Great  Seal  of  the  King- 
dom, and  with  it  the  function  of  sealing  and  issu- 
ing all  charters,  commissions,  and  grants  of  the 
Crown.  The  office  was  usually,  but  not  necessa- 
rily, held  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  until  the  fifth 
year  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  merged  in  the 
office  of  the  latter.  Since  that  time  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  been  ex  officio  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal. 

KEEWATIN,  ke-wa'tin  (properly  Keewat- 
din).  An  Indian  name  for  the  northwest  wind, 
applied  to  the  territory  lying  to  the  wiest  of 
Hudson  Bay,  Canada,  and  extending  from  Onta- 
rio and  Manitoba  on  the  south  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  on  the  north  (not  including  the  Boothia 
and  Melville  peninsulas),  and  westward  to  the 
districts  of  Athabasca  and  Mackenzie  (Map: 
Canada,  L  4).  In  its  north -and-south  direction 
it  therefore  extends  almost  entirely  across  the 
Canadian  Dominion,   a   distance  of  about   1300 
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miles.  In  1876  a  portion  of  this  division  of  land 
was  detached  from  the  Northwest  Territories  to 
form  the  'District  of  Keewatin,'  which  has  been 
increased  by  subsequent  acts  to  its  present  area — 
766,000  square  miles.  The  country  in  the  interior 
is  rugged,  but  nowhere  attains  a  high  elevation. 
Among  the  rivers  are  the  Severn,  Nelson,  Church- 
ill, and  Great  Fish  or  Back  River.  The  surface  is 
diversified  by  swamps,  patches  of  good  arable 
land,  larger  areas  of  good  or  sandy  soil,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  The  whole  southern  half  of  the  dis- 
trict is  woodland,  the  forests  being  dense  and 
valuable  in  the  south,  but  more  sparse  and  scrub- 
by to  the  north.  Spruce,  Banksian  pine,  and 
aspen  poplar  are  the  prevailing  varieties  of  trees. 
The  north  is  almost  wholly  barren.  Gold  and 
copper  have  been  found  in  the  district.  It  is 
rich  in  fur-bearing  animals,  which  have  thus  far 
constituted  its  sole  commercial  interest.  For 
governmental  purposes  the  district  is  attached 
to  Manitoba.  It  has  an  extremely  rigorous  cli- 
mate, and  the  few  inhabitants  are  found  mainly 
in  the  small  villages  along  the  west  coast  of 
Hudson  Bay  which  serve  as  centres  of  the  fur 
trade. 

KEFF,  or  EI/-XEFF,  gl-kef.  A  strongly  for- 
tified town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Tunis, 
a'bout  90  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Tunis. 
It  is  an  important  strategic  point,  and  a  com- 
mercial centre,  with  a  considerable  trade  in 
grain  and  olives.  It  is  occupied  by  a  French 
garrison.  The  town  dates  from  a  Phsni- 
cian  Numidian  colony  which  became  the  Roman 
Bicca  Tenerii.  It  contains  a  ruined  temple  and 
several  ancient  Roman  remains,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  geographical  and  archaeological  society. 
Population,  in  1896,  6600. 

KKHATffA,  k«-h&'m&.  The  hero  of  Southey's 
poem  The  Curse  of  Kehama. 

KEI,  kfi,  or  KET  ISLAKDS.  A  group  of 
islands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Banda  Sea, 
East  Indian  Archipelago,  situated  in  latitude 
6°-6°  S.  and  about  longitude  133°  E.  (Map:  East 
Indies,  H  6).  It  is  composed  of  the  islands  of 
Great  Kei  and  Little  Kei  and  a  number  of 
islets,  with  a  total  area  estimated  at  570  square 
miles.  With  the  exception  of  Great  Kei,  which 
is  mountainous  and  volcanic,  the  islands  of  the 
group  are  low  and  of  coral  formation.  They  are 
all  well  wooded  and  fertile.  Teakwood  is  found 
in  abundance.  The  group  belongs  to  the  Dutch, 
forming  a  part  of  the  Residencv  of  Araboyna. 
Population,  in  1895,  22,081,  chiefly  natives  of 
New  Guinea  and  Malays. 

XEIEEB,  kl'fSr,  Joseph  Wabben  (1836—). 
An  American  soldier  and  politician,  bom  in 
Clark  County,  Ohio.  He  was  educated  at  An- 
tioch  College,  and  in  1856  settled  in  Springfield, 
Ohio,  where  he  began  to  study  law.  Two  years 
later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  but  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  gave  up  his  practice 
to  accept  a  commission  as  major  of  the  Third 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  rose  to  the  brevet  rank  of 
major-general  of  volunteers  in  1865.  During 
Lee's  last  campaign  General  Keifer's  troops  were 
among  those  which  compelled  the  surrender  of 
Ewell's  corps  at  Sailor's  Creek,  and  General  Keifer 
received  the  surrender  of  Commodore  Tucker  and 
the  Marine  Brigade,  which  numbered  about  2000 
men.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  declined  a 
commission  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  United  States  Infantry.    He  was  elected  to 
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the  State  Senate  in  1868,  held  a  number  of  office* 
in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  was  chosen  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  1876,  and  the  same  year  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress, of  which  body  he  continued  to  be  a  mem- 
ber tmtil  1883.  During  the  last  two  years  he 
was  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  1873  he  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Lagonda  (0.)  National  Bank. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  War  he 
was  commissioned  a  major-general  of  volunteers, 
and  for  a  time  commanded  the  Seventh  Corps, 
encamped  near  Havana.  He  wrote  Slavery  and 
Pour  Years  of  War  (2  vols.,  1900). 

XEIOHIiET,  keth16.  A  market  and  manu- 
facturing town  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  on  the  Aire,  8%  miles  northwest  of 
Bradford  (Map:  England,  E  3).  It  has  impor- 
tant manufactures  of  worsted,  machines,  and 
paper.  A  mechanics'  institute,  opened  in  1870, 
contains  a  flourishing  art  school  and  museum. 
The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  connects  it  with 
Hull.  Its  growth  is  due  to  its  manufacturing 
enterprise,  and  dates  largely  from  its  incorpora- 
tion in  1882.  It  has  three  parks,  a  free  library 
(the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie),  and  owns  its 
water,  gas,  tramways,  artisans'  dwellings  and 
other  house  property,  baths  and  wash-houses,  a 
cemetery,  supports  technical  education,  and  main- 
tains a  fire  brigade  and  sewage  farm.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  35,000;  in  1901,  41,600. 

KEIGHTLET,  kltll,  Thoicas  (17891872). 
An  Irish  author,  bom  in  County  Kildare.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  settled 
in  London  in  1824,  and  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
erary work.  Among  his  numerous  publications 
are:  Fair}/  Mythology  (1828;  Bohn's  Library, 
1850) ;  Tales  and  Popular  Pictions  (1834) ;  My- 
thology of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy  (1831); 
Votes  on  the  Bucolics  and  Ocorgics  of  Virgil 
(1846);  Life,  Opinions,  and  Writings  of  John 
Milton  (1856)  ;  Shakespeare  Exposition  (1867)  ; 
The  Crusaders  (1834);  and  Secret  Societies  of 
the  Middle  Ages  (1837). 


[,  ka'kd,  or  HiroTSCBASHi,  shtdtsliSsh-I 
(1837-1902).  A  Japanese  statesman,  Shogun 
of  Japan,  and  'the  last  of  the  Tycoons.'  He 
was  toe  seventh  son  of  the  famous  Nariaki, 
Daimio  of  Mito  and  chief  of  the  party  opposed 
to  foreign  intercourse  when  the  Townsend  Harris 
Treaty  of  1858  forced  this  issue  upon  the  Yedo 
Government  and  the  daimios.  In  his  eleventh  year 
K6iki  was  adopted  into  the  feudal  House  of 
Hitotsubashi  in  Yedo,  and  at  fifteen  took  the 
name  of  Yoshinobu,  or,  as  the  Chinese  characters 
representing  the  name  are  pronounced,  Kiihi. 
When  the  childless  Shogun  lyesada  was  looking 
about  for  an  heir,  the  candidacy  of  Keiki  was 
urged  by  his  father  and  a  large  following  of  the 
daimios,  because  of  his  abilities,  popularity,  and 
nearness  of  relationship  to  the  Tokugawa  (q.v.) 
or  shogunal  family,  and  because  through  him 
they  hoped  to  keep  Japan  isolated  from  foreign 
contact,  and  thus  uphold  the  dignity  and  sacred- 
ness  of  the  land,  but  the  Premier  li  (q.v.)  ap- 
pointed lyPmochi.  of  the  House  of  Kii;  but  after 
the  assassination  of  li,  Keiki  was  appointed  the 
young  Shogun's  guardian.  He  arrived  in  Kioto 
March  1,  1863,  being  expected  to  lead  an  army 
to  expel  the  foreigners  from  the  country,  the 
Emperor  also  making  him  chief  guardian  of  his 
own  person,  at  a  time  when  the  Choshiu  clans- 
men were  about  to  attack  the  city  and  carry  off 
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the  Mikado.  KCiki  avoided  factions  and  en- 
deavored to  steer  his  way  clear  amid  multiply- 
ing complications.  He  summoned  the  daimios 
to  a  deliberative  assembly  in  Kioto  to  consider 
the  situation.  When  the  ^oeun  ly^mochi  died  of 
kak'ke,  Augiist  8,  1866,  the  Court  conferred 
upon  K^iki  the  headship  of  the  Tokugawa  fam- 
ily. One  of  the  most  notable  events  of  the  new 
regime  was  the  repeal  of  the  old  ordinance  forbid- 
ding Japanese  to  leave  the  country.  On  the  0th 
of  November,  1867,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Sho- 
gun,  a  post  he  had  been  very  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept, but  leaving  Kioto  January  3,  1868,  after 
the  coup  d'etat  (January  3,  1868)  which  changed 
the  whole  s3-stem  of  administration,  placed  a  new 
Government  in  power,  subject  to  the  Mikado  only, 
he  was  later  recalled  from  Osaka  by  the  Mikado 
and  the  new  Government,  who  assured  him  of 
their  friendship.  With  his  army  he  set  out  on 
January  27th,  but  his  troops  were  defeated  at 
Fushimi.  K6iki  fled  to  Yedo,  first  notifying  the 
foreign  ministers  then  in  Osaka  that  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  give  them  any  protection.  Arrived 
at  Yedo,  he  decided  to  submit  to  the  Mikado,  and 
requested  his  supporters  to  do  the  same.  His 
submission  was  accepted,  pardon  was  granted, 
and  he  retired  to  Shidzuoka.  His  private  name 
was  Ichido. 

KEIL,  kll,  Hkinbich  Gottfbied  Theodob 
(1822-94).  A  German  philologist,  bom  at 
Gressow,  near  Wismar.  After  studying  at  the 
universities  of  Gottingen  and  Bonn,  he  spent 
two  years  in  investigating  the  manuscripts  pre- 
served in  the  libraries  of  Italy.  In  18S9  he  was 
made  professor  of  classical  philology  at  Erlan- 
gen,  and  from  1869  until  his  death  filled  a 
similar  chair  at  the  University  of  Halle.  He 
is  celebrated  chiefly  for  his  remarkable  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  Orammatici  Latin*  (1865-80). 
His  other  well-known  works  are  editions  of  the 
EpistulcB  of  Pliny  the  Younger  (2d  ed.  1870,  with 
index  by  Mommsen )  ;  Varro's  Rerum  Rusticarum 
Libri  Tree,  with  commentary  (1882-84) ;' and 
Cato's  De  jl<7rt  Cufturo  (1892). 

KEIIi,  JoHANN  Kabl  Fbiedbich  (1807-88). 
A  Lutheran  theologian,  born  in  Lauterbach,  near 
Oelsnitz,  Saxony.  He  was  educated  at  Dorpat 
and  Berlin,  and  returned  in  1833  to  teach  at  the 
former  college,  where  he  remained  until  his  retire- 
ment to  Tycipzig  with  a  pension  in  1858.  He  was 
joint  editor  of  commentaries  upon  various  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  (1861-67),  which  exhausted 
several  German  editions,  and  were  also  trans- 
lated into  English.  He  had  published  previously 
Der  Tempel  Salomog  (1839)  ;  Lehrhuch  der  his- 
torisch-kritigchen  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  des 
Alien  Tettaments  (1865)  ;  Handbuch  der  iib- 
Kschen  ArcMologie  (1858-59). 

KEIK,  kim,  Karl  TnEODOK  (1826-78).  A 
German  Protestant  theologian.  He  was  bom 
at  Stuttgart,  and  studied  under  F.  C.  Baur 
at  the  University  of  Tllbinpon.  devoting  him- 
self to  philosophy,  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
biblical  criticism.  Having  successively  been 
tutor  at  Ulm  and  at  Tubingen,  vicar  at  Stuttgart, 
deacon  and  archdeacon  at  Esslingen.  he  became 
professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Zurich 
in  1860,  and  at  that  of  Oiessen  in  1873.  He  was 
prominent  amonsr  the  liberal  theologians  of  Ger- 
many, and  published  several  volumes  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation  in  Swabia.  but  is  chiefly 
remembered  as  the  author  of  the  Gesrhichte  Jesu  ■ 
von  Nazara  (1867  72),  one  of  the  best  works  on 


the  life  of  Christ  from  a  rationalistic  point  of 
view.  An  English  translation  of  it  was  published 
in  London  under  the  title  Jesua  of  Nazareth,  and 
the  National  Life  of  Israel  (1873-82). 

XEISEB,  kl'zSr,  Reinbabo  (1674-1739).  A 
celebrated  German  composer,  bom  at  Teuchem, 
near  Weissenfels.  He  received  his  early  musical 
education  from  his  father,  and  later  -  perfected 
himself  in  the  art,  while  at  the  Thomasschule, 
and  the  University  of  Leipzig.  His  first  success, 
Jsmene,  produced  when  he  was  but  eighteen  years 
of  age,  was  followed  one  year  later  by  the  opera 
Basiliua,  which  established  his  reputation,  and 
led  to  his  removal  to  Hamburg,  then  the  leading 
operatic  centre  of  Germany.  He  is  credited  with 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  operas  during  the 
forty-five  years  of  his  residence  there,  and  is 
most  remarkable  for  his  originality  in  concep- 
tion, design,  and  execution.  He  was  the  first 
German  to  utilize  German  folk-lore  and  popular 
subjects  as  the  text  of  his  music,  and  also  the 
first  to  attempt  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
characters  in  music.  In  1728,  immediately  after 
his  return  from  Copenhagen,  where  for  six  years 
he  had  acted  as  musical  director  to  the  King,  he 
was  appointed  canon  and  cantor  of  Saint  Catha- 
rine's Church,  Hamburg.  His  compositions  in- 
clude oratorios,  cantatas,  motets,  psalms,  passion 
music,  and  considerable  secular  and  chamber 
music.     He  died  at  Hamburg. 

KSITE,  keth.  A  Scottish  historical  house 
which  first  appears  on  record  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  took  its  name 
from  the  lands  of  Keith  in  East  Lothian,  to 
which  the  office  of  the  King's  marischal  was  at- 
tached. About  1458  Sir  whijam  Keith  was 
created  Earl  Marischal  and  Lord  Keith.  His 
house  reached  its  highest  power  in  the  nerson 
of  his  great-great-grandson,  the  fourth  Earl,  who 
by  marriage  with  his  kinswoman,  the  co-heiress 
of  Inverugie,  nearly  doubled  the  family  domains, 
which  now  included  lands  in  seven  shires.  These 
vast  possessions  passed  to  his  grandson  Geobgb, 
the  fifth  earl,  who,  in  1593,  founded  the  Mari- 
schal (College  and  University  of  Aberdeen.  After 
adding  the  lands  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Deer 
to  his  estates,  misfortunes  fell  upon  the  house, 
and  within  less  than  a  century  Dunnottar 
was  in  ruins,  and  its  lord  a  landless  exile.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  Geoboe,  the  tenth  and 
last  Earl  Marischal,  took  part,  with  his  younger 
brother  Jaues,  in  the  rising  of  1716.  He  was 
attainted,  and  his  estates  «'ere  forfeited,  but  he 
himself  escaped  abroad,  where  he  rose  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  Prussian  service.  His  communi- 
cation to  the  British  Government  of  a  political 
secret  which  he  learned  when  Prussian  Ambassa- 
dor at  Madrid  procured  his  pardon  in  1759.  A 
year  or  two  afterwards  he  revisited  Scotland,  and 
bought  back  part  of  the  family  estates,  but  re- 
fused the  proff'ered  restoration  of  the  family 
titles.  He  speedily  returned  to  Prussia,  and  died 
there  in  1778  at  tlie  age  of  eighty-six.  His  brother, 
who  had  risen  in  the  Prussian  service  to  the  rank 
of  field-marshal,  fell  at  Hochkirch  in  1758.  (See 
Keith.  James.)  Neither  having  any  issue,  the 
direct  male  line  of  the  house  came  to  an  end. 
Consult:  Douglas,  Peerage  of  Hcotlnnd:  Buchan, 
The  Ancient  and  Noble  Family  of  Keith  (Peter- 
head. 1820). 

KEITH,  AtEXANDEB.  (1791-1880).  A  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  divine.  He  was  bom  at 
Keith  Hall,  Aberdeenshire,  November  30,  1791; 
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educated  in  Aberdeen;  was  a  miniBter  of  the 
Established  Church  until  the  disruption  in  1843, 
when  he  joined  the  Free  Church.  His  principal 
work,  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion  Derived  from  the  Literal  Fulfillments  of 
Prophecy  (1828),  has  passed  through  forty  edi- 
tions, and  been  translated  into  several  languages. 
It  was  followed  by  The  Signs  of  the  Times 
(1832) ;  Demonstration  of  the  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Keliffion  (1838)  ;  The  Land  of  Israel {184Z)  ; 
The  Harmony  of  Prophecy  (1851).  With  a 
deputation  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he 
visited  Palestine  to  make  researches  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  Jews,  and  published  a  Nar- 
rative of  the  Mission  to  the  Jews  (1841).  This 
has  been  illtistrated  by  his  son,  Dr.  G.  H.  Keith 
of  Edinburgh,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  tour 
and  was  the  iirst  person  to  take  daguerreotype 
views  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  died  at  Buxton,  Eng- 
land, February  8,  1880. 

KEITH,  George  (c.1639-1716).  A  Church  of 
England  divine  and  early  missionary  in  America. 
He  was  born  near  Aberdeen,  at  whose  university 
he  was  educated  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry. 
About  1662,  however,  he  adopted  Quaker  prin- 
ciples, and  was  associated  with  George  Fox  and 
Robert  Barclay  in  public  defense  of  them.  Ue 
came  to  America  soon  after  1684,  and  for  some 
years  preached  and  practiced  the  same  doctrines. 
Gradually  separating  from  the  Friends,  he  was 
denounced  by  William  Penn  as  an  apostate,  and, 
after  endeavoring  to  organize  a  body  of  'Chris- 
tian (or  Baptist)  Quakers,'  entered  the  Church 
of  England  in  1700.  Uis  reasons  for  this  step 
were  considered  ro  cogent  that  they  were  chosen 
for  the  first  publication  of  the  newly  organized 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  He 
was  a  zealous  missionary  for  his  new  creed,  trav- 
eling through  the  Northern  Colonies  and  baptiz- 
ing nimdreds  of  Quakers.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1704,  and  was  appointed  rector  of  Edbur- 
ton  in  Sussex  in  the  next  j^ear.  He  was  a  man  of 
wide  learning.  In  1706  he  published  A  Journal 
of  Travels  from  Jfetc  Hampshire  to  Oaratuck,  on 
the  Continent  of  North  America.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  new  method  for  calculating  longi- 
tude, in  Geoaraphy  and  Navigation  Completed 
(1709). 

KEITH,  Geoboe  Keith-Elphinbtone,  Via- 
eount  (1746-1823).  A  British  admiral.  The  fifth 
son  of  the  tenth  Lord  Elphinstone,  he  was 
bom  at  Elphinstone,  Scotland,  January  7,  1746. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  his  boyhood  and  served  in 
the  East  Indies,  China,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  He  commanded  the  frigate  Perseus  at  the 
iMttle  of  Bunker  Hill  in  1775;  in  the  action  at 
Fort  Mifflin  on  the  Delaware  in  1777 ;  and  served 
on  shore  in  1780  at  the  reduction  of  Charleston, 
being  actively  employed  in  the  intervals  in  inter- 
cepting American  blockade  runners  and  privateers. 
He  served  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  under 
Lord  Hood,  at  Toulon,  in  1703;  was  afterwards 
made  an  admiral,  and  in  1795  was  sent  to  operate 
against  the  Dutch  colonies.  In  this  expedition 
he  was  successful,  taking  possession  of  Cape 
Colony,  Ceylon,  Cochin,  Malacca,  and  the  Mo- 
Incca  Islands,  and  finally,  in  August,  1796,  cap- 
turing the  Dutch  squadron  of  West  Africa.  For 
these  exploits  he  was  elevated  to  the  Irish  peer- 
age as  Baron  Keith  of  Stonehaven  Marischal.  In 
1800  he  cooperated  with  the  Austrians  in  the 
capture  of  Genoa.  He  also  coSperated  with 
Abercromby  in  the  Egyptian  expedition,  and  in 


1816  commanded  the  Channel  fleet  which  pre-! 
vented  the  escape  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  led  to  his' 
subsequent  surrender  to  Captain  Maitland  of  the 
iiellerophon.  In  1814  he  was  created  Viscount' 
Keith  of  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,' 
He  died  March  10,  1823,  at  Tullyallan,  Perth- 
shire, Scotland.  Consult  Allardyce,  Mempir  of 
the  Honhle.  G.  K.  Elphinstone,  K.  B.,  vioount- 
Keith  (London,  1882). 

KEITH,  James  (1696-1758).  A  Scotch  gen-.' 
eral,  best  known  as  Mabsual  Keith.  The  sec-. 
ond  son  of  William,  ninth  Earl  Marischal  of  Scot-, 
land,  and  Lady  Mary  Drummond,  daughter  of  the, 
Earl  of  Perth,  he  was  bom  at  the  Castle  of 
Inverugie  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  June  14,  1696^' 
He  and  his  elder  brother,  George,  Earl  Marischal, 
took  part,  on  the  side  of  the  House  of  Stuart,' 
in  the  insurrection  of  1715,  and  after  its  sup- 
pression were  attainted.  See  Keith  (The  House 
of).  Having  effected  his  escape,  Keith  re-^ 
luained  in  France  for  some  years,  improving  his 
knowledge  of  the  military  profession,  and  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  service.  In 
1719,  with  his  brothei'  and  other  Scottish  noble- 
men, he  sailed  on  board  the  fleet  which  was  fitted 
out  by  Cardinal  Alberoni  and  the  Spanish  Court 
for  the  invasion  of  Scotland.  The  Jacobites  were 
defeated  at  Glenshiel  by  the  royal  army,  under 
General  Wightman,  and  obliged  to  retreat.  Keith' 
escaped  to  the  Continent.  He  continued  in  the* 
Spanish  service,  but  as  his  expectations  of  pro- 
motion were  repeatedly  disappointed,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  firm  attachment  to  his  religion,  he 
applied  for  a  recommendation  to  the  Russian 
Government,  which  was  immediately  given,  and 
he  received  from  the  Czar  Peter  II.  a  commission 
as  major-general.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  wars  with  the  Turks  and  Swedes,  particularly 
at  the  siege  of  Oczakov,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Aland  Islands,  but,  finding  the  Russian  service  in 
various  respects  disagreeable,  he  entered  that  of 
Prussia  in  1747.  King  Frederick  knew  his  mer- 
its, and  gave  him  the  rank  of  field-marshal. 
From  this  time  his  name  is  associated  with  that 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  relied  as  much  on 
the  military  genius  of  Keith  as  he  did  on  the 
diplomatic  ability  of  his  brother,  the  Earl  Mari- 
schal. Keith's  talents  became  still  more  con- 
spicuous upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven 
\  ears'  War.  He  shared  the  doubtful  fortunes  of 
the  King  before  Prague,  and  was  present  at  the 
great  victory  of  Rossbach,  and  at  the  retreat 
from  OlmUtz.  When  the  Austrians  imder  Daun, 
and  the  Prussians  under  their  King,  met  at 
Hochkirch  on  October  14,  1758,  Keith  commanded 
the  right  wing.  The  Prussian  army  was  beaten, 
and  Keith,  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers while  endeavoring  to  force  his  way  at  the 
bayonet-point,  was  shot  through  the  heart.  His 
body  was  recognized  by  Count  Lacy,  formerly  his 
scholar  in  the  art  of  war,  and  was  buried  at 
Hochkirch.  Keith  wrote  a  brief  but  interesting 
fragment  of  a  memoir  of  his  own  life,  commenc- 
ing with  the  year  1714  and  ending  in  1734,  which 
was  printed  in  1843  by  the  Spalding  Club.  For 
his  military  career  after  entering  the  Prussian 
service,  consult  Carlvle,  The  Life  of  Frederick  the 
Great   (New  York,  1858). 

KEITH,  Sir  Wiliiam  (1680-1749).  A  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
The  son  of  Sir  William  Keith  of  Ludquhaim, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  he  was  born  near  Peter- 
head.    His  youth  was  spent  among  the  exiled 
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Stuarts  at  the  Court  of  Saint  Germain.  He 
was  appointed  Surveyor-General  of  Customs  in 
the  Southern  Colonies  of  North  America,  and  was 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  (1717-26).  His  ad- 
ministration was  popular  and  praiseworthy.  In 
1720  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  of  his  father, 
who  had  died  insolvent,  and  later  ( 1728) ,  becom- 
ing pecuniarily  involved,  left  America  to  avoid 
his  creditors.  His  subsequent  reputation  is  that 
of  a  man  intriguing,  treacherous,  and  vain.  He 
wrote  a  History  of  Virginia  (1738),  and  was  the 
author  of  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  papers  that 
appeared  just  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  November  18,  1749,  while  imprisoned  for  debt 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  London.  His  pamphlet  On 
the  Subject  of  Taxing  the  Colonies  (1767)  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  first  suggested  the  subject  to  the 
British  Government. 

XEKULE  VOK  ST&ADONITZ,  ka'kSS-Ia' 
f6n  stra'dft-nlto,  Fbiedbich  August  (1829-96). 
A  German  chemist,  bom  at  Darmstadt.  In  1856 
he  became  privat-docent  at  Heidelberg,  and  in 
1858  professor  of  chemistry  at  Ghent.  Seven 
years  later  he  entered  the  professorate  of  chem- 
istry at  Bonn,  where  he  worked  till  his  death. 
His  work  was  in  organic  chemistry;  especially 
important  are:  his  toeory  of  the  quadrivalency 
of  carbon;  his  hexagonal  formula  for  the  atom 
of  benzine ;  the  hypotheses  of  the  open  and  'closed 
chains' ;  and,  in  general,  his  extension  of  the  doc- 
trine of  types.  Of  his  writings  some  of  the  more 
important  are:  Lehrbuch  der  organischen  Chemie 
( 1861-67 )  and  Chemie  der  Benzolderivate  und 
der  aromatischen  Substanzen  ( 1867-80) . 

KEXUIiS  VON  STUADONITZ,  Bxiithabo 
( 1839— ) .  A  German  archffiologist.  He  was 
bom  at  Darmstadt,  and  was  educated  at  Erlan- 
gcn,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin.  In  1873  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  Bonn,  and  later  at  Berlin. 
His  works  include:  Hebe,  eine  archSologische 
Abhandlung  (1867)  ;  Die  Balustrade  des  Tempels 
der  Athena  Nike  (1869  and  1881)  ;  Die  antiken 
Bildwerke  in  Theseion  (1869)  ;  Die  Oruppe  des 
KUnstlers  Menelaos  in  Villa  Ludovisi  (1870); 
Ueber  die  Entstehung  der  Ootterideale  der  griechi- 
sehen  Kunst  ( 1877 )  ;  Oriechische  Thonfiguren 
aua  Tanagra  (1878)  ;  Veber  den  Kopf  des  Praxi- 
telischen  Hermes  (1881)  ;  Zur  Deutung  und 
Zcitbe»timmung  des  Laokoon  (1883)  ;  Die  anti- 
hen  Terrakotten  (1880-84);  and  the  biography 
Das  Leben  Friedrich  Gottlieb  Welckers  (1880). 

KEIiAT,  k6-lat'.  A  city  of  Baluchistan.  See 
Khelat. 

KilZiEB-BlfLA,  kfi'15r-ba^ft  (Albert  von 
KfeLEB)  (1820-82).  An  Austrian  violinist  and 
composer.  He  was  bom  at  Bartfeld  in  Hungary, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Sechter  at  Vienna,  where  he 
was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  orchestra 
of  the  Theater  ander  Wien.  In.  1854  he  was  ap- 
pointed leader  of  Gungl's  celebrated  band  at  Ber- 
lin, and  the  next  year  succeeded  Lanner  at  Vienna. 
From  1856  to  1863  he  was  Kapellmeister  of  an 
infantry  rcjriment  in  the  Vienna  garrison.  He 
moved  to  Wiesbaden  in  1867,  where  he  was  the 
conductor  of  the  Kur  Orchestra,  which  post  he 
resigned  because  of  ill  health  in  1873.  He  com- 
posed much  popular  dance  music,  violin  solos, 
and  orchestral  music  generally.  His  overtures 
and  compositions  for  small  orchestra  are  still 
popular  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

KELETI,  kel'e-te,  GusTAV  Friedrich  (1834- 
1902).    An  Hungarian  landscape painterand  writer 


on  art,  bom  at  Pressburg.  He  first  studied  law 
at  Pesth  and  Vienna,  and  became  a  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Baron  Eutviis,  before  taking  up  painting 
at  the  Munich  Academy,  under  Fischbach,  Voltz, 
and  Sehleich.  He  developed  an  independent  style 
in  the  spirit  of  romanticism.  Several  of  his 
landscapes  are  in  the  National  Museum  at  Buda- 
pest. By  his  writings  be  contributed  much  to- 
ward the  elevation  of  art  criticism  in  Hungary, 
and  under  his  direction  were  established  in  1871 
the  Royal  Hungarian  School  of  Drawing,  and 
in  1880  the  School  of  Industrial  Art,  of  which 
he  became  the  superintendent.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  in  1874. 

XELLE,  k«11e,  Joharn  (1829—).  A  Ger- 
man philologist,  bom  at  Regensburg,  and  edu- 
cated at  Munich.  In  1857  he  was  made  profes- 
sor of  the  German  language  and  literature  in  the 
University  of  Prague.  His  work  on  Otfrid  in- 
cludes: Otfrids  von  Weissenburg  Evangelienbuch 
(1856) ;  Die  Formen  und  Lautlehre  der  Hprache 
Otfrids  ( 1369)  ;  Ckristi  Leben  und  Lehre,  be- 
sungen  von  Otfrid:  Aus  dem  Althochdeutschen 
ubersetzt  (1870)  ;  and  QUtssar  eu  Otfrids  Evan- 
gelienbuch ( 1879-81 ) .  His  work  on  Notker  is  no 
less  important;  in  general  it  aims  to  prove  that 
the  writings  bearing  his  name  are  not  by  a  school 
or  group  of  translators,  but  by  Notker  alone,  and 
includes:  Verbum  und  Nomen  in  Notkers  Boe- 
thius  (1885)  ;  Die  Sankt  Caller  deutschen  Bchrif- 
ten  und  Notker  Labeo  (1888)  ;  and  Vntersuchun- 
gen  zur  Ueberlieferung,  Uebersetzung,  Orammatik 
der  Psalmen  N others  (1889).  Amon^  his  other 
works  the  following  should  be  mentioned:  Die 
Jesuitengymnasien  in  Oesterreioh  (1873);  Ter- 
gleiohende  Orammatik  der  germanischen  8pra- 
chen,  vol.  i.  ( 1863)  ;  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Lii- 
teratur  von  der  altesten  Zeit  bis  zur  liitte  des 
11.  Jahrhunderts  (\S92.)  ;  Veber  die  Quelle  von 
Ezzos  Qesang  von  den  Wundem  Christi  (1893)  ; 
and  his  Speculum  Ecclesia  (1858). 

KELLEB,  kein^,  Adelbert  ton  (1812-83). 
A  German  philologist,  born  at  Pleidelsheim,  and 
educated  at  Tubingen,  where,  after  study  at 
Paris,  he  became  privat-docent  and  assistant  li- 
brarian (1835).  After  travels  in  Italy  and  re- 
search in  Italian  libraries,  he  was  professor  and 
librarian  at  Tilbingen  until  1850,  when  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Litterarische  Verein.  In 
this  office  much  of  his  work  as  editor  of  German 
works  was  done,  while  his  work  in  Romance  be- 
longs to  the  earlier  period.  He  wrote :  Li  Romans 
des  sept  sages  (1836)  ;  Altfranzosische  Bagen 
(last  ed.  1876)  ;  a  complete  edition  of  Cervantes 
(1838-42);  Romancero  del  Cid  (1840);  Zwei 
Fabliaux  (1840)  ;  Diokletians  Leben  (1841)  ;  Li 
romans  dou  chevalier  au  leon  (1841)  ;  Oesta 
Romanorum  (1842);  with  Rapp,  a  translation 
of  Shakespeare  (1843-46);  Rdmvart  (1844); 
Altdeutsche  Oedichte  (1846)  ;AJ<e  gute  Schwanhe 
(last  ed.  1846)  ;  Lieder  Ueinrichs  von  WUrttem- 
berg  (1849);  Lieder  Ouillems  von  Burgunden 
(1849);  Ucister  Altieerts  Werke  (1850);  Ita- 
lienischer  Tfovellenschatz  (1851-52)  ;  Fastnachts- 
spiele  aus  dem  fiinfzehnten  Jahrhundert  (1853- 
58):  Ayrers  Dramen  (1864-65);  Das  deutsche 
Heldenbach  (1867)  ;  Hans  Sachs  (1870-81)  ;  TUn- 
gers  FaceticB  (1875)  ;  Vhland  als  Dramatiher, 
mit  Benutzung  seines  handschrifilichen  Vach- 
lasscs  darqesiellt  (1877):  Das  Xibelungenlied 
nach  d.?r  Piaristenhandsckrift  (1880);  and  Ver- 
zeichnis  alideutscher  Handschriften  (edited  by 
Sicvers,  1890). 
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KKTiTiTiB,  Albert  von  (1846—).  A  Uerman- . 
Swiss  historical  and  genre  painter,  bom  at  Gais, 
near  Zurich.  He  studied  philosophv  and  law 
at  the  University  of  Munich,  before  taking 
up  painting  as  a  pupil  of  Lenbach,  and  after- 
wards of  lUmberg  at  the  academy  there.  After 
traveling  in  Italy,  France,  England,  and  the 
Netherlands,  he  exhibited  in  Vienna  (1873)  "An 
Audience  with  Louis  XV.,"  then  painted  for  a 
time  groups  and  female  figures  in  modem  cos- 
tume, and  in  Paris  (1882-83)  scenes  from  the 
life  of  antiquity  with  rich  architectural  surround- 
ings. "A  Roman  Bath"  (KOnigsberg  Museum) 
was  followed  by  the  masterly  "Raising  of  Jairus's 
Daughter"  (1886,  New  Pinakothek,  Munich), 
"Empress  Faustina  in  the  Temple  of  Juno  at 
Praneste,"  "Witch's  Sleep"  (1888),  a  girl 
hypnotized  standii^  on  the  burning  stake,  and 
"Saint  Julia  on  the  Cross"  ( 1892 ) .  He  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  modern  colorists,  and  was 
awarded  gold  medals  in  Munich  and  Berlin.  He 
was  made  professor  at  and  honorary  member  of 
the  Munich  Academy,  and  was  decorated  in  1898 
with  the  Order  of  the  Bavarian  Crown,  which 
conferred  upon  him  nobility.  A  selection  of  his 
works,  in  photogravure,  was  published  in  Munich, 
in  1899. 

KEIXEB,  kftnar',  Emili:  (1828—).  A  French 
politician,  bom  at  Belfort.  In  1857  he  was  elect- 
ed Deputy  for  the  Haut-Rhin  District,  and  soon 
made  nimself  prominent  as  a  leader  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Party.  He  lost  his  seat  in  1863,  but  was 
reelected  in  1869.  He  commanded  a  volunteer 
corps  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber for  Haut-Rhin  again  in  1871  he  made  a  stir- 
ring speech  against  the  cession  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  to  Germany.  When  the  treaty  was 
signed,  he  left  the  Assembly,  with  other  Alsa- 
tians, but  was  back  as  member  for  Belfort  in 
1876,  and  a^in  in  1885.  His  publications  in- 
clude: HUtotre  de  France  (1858)  ;  L'Encyclique 
et  les  liheriis  de  VEgliae  gallicane  (1860)  ;  L'En- 
cyclique et  les  principei  de  1789  (1865)  ;  Le  gini- 
ral  de  Lamoriciire  { 1873) ;  Le«  congrigations  re- 
ligieiuea  en  France  (1880). 

KELLEB,  kel'lSr,  Feboinand  (1800-81).  A 
Swiss  archteologist,  born  at  Marthalen.  He  stud- 
ied theology  and  natural  sciences  at  Zurich,  Lau- 
sanne, and  Paris.  In  1831  he  was  made  an  in- 
structor at  Zurich,  and  secretary  of  the  Society 
for  Natural  Research,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
published  various  works  on  naked  rock  soil  and 
vent-holes.  The  discovery  of  the  sepulchral 
mound  at  BurghOlzli  led  to  the  founding  of  an 
antiquarian  society  of  which  Keller  was  long 
president,  and  of  a  museum,  the  growth  of  which 
was  largely  due  to  him.  His  most  important  dis- 
covery was  the  pile-dwelling  at  Obermeilen  in  the 
winter  of  1853.  Besides  his  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  proceedings  of  the  Antiquarian  Society 
he  published:  Bauriss  des  Klosters  Sankt  Oallen 
vom  Jahr  S20  ( 1 84 1 ) ,  and  an  archteological  map 
of  Eastern  Switzerland  (1874).  Consult:  Meyer 
Ton  Knonau,  Lebenxabriss  von  Ferdinand  Keller 
(Zurich,  1882)  ;  and  Lee,  The  Lake  Dicellinga  of 
Stcilzerlcmd,  and  Other  Parts  of  Europe,  by  Dr. 
F.  Keller  (2d  ed.,  London,  1878). 

KELLEB,  FEBDmANO  (1842—).  A  German 
historical  painter,  bom  at  Karlsruhe.  In  1857 
he  accompanied  his  father  and  brother  to  Brazil, 
and  there  sketched  dilifjcntly  from  nature  in  the 
tropical  forests.  He  returned  to  Karlsruhe  in 
1862,  studied  landscape  painting  under  Schirmer, 


and  then  figure  painting  under  Canon,  whereupon 
he  spent  four  years  in  Italy,  mostly  in  Rome. 
His  "Death  of  Philip  II."  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  at  the  International  Art  Exhibition  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Besides  some  large  landscape  com- 
positions, and  numerous  portraits,  he  next  pro- 
duced "Burning  of  Rome  Under  Nero"  (1873, 
medal  Vienna  Exposition),  and  became  more 
widely  known  through  his  successful  competition 
for  the  painting  of  the  curtain  in  the  New  Thea- 
tre at  Dresden,  which  he  executed  in  1876.  Then 
followed  "Victory  of  Margrave  Ludwig  Wilhehn 
of  Baden  Over  the  Turks  at  Salankamen,  1691" 
(1879,  Karlsmhe  Gallery);  "Hero  Finding  the 
Body  of  Leander"_(1880,  Vienna  Academy) ;  and 
later  "Apotheosis'  of  William  the  Victorious" 
(1888,  National  Galleir,  Berlin).  He  scored  a 
great  triumph  with  a  large  allegorical  composi- 
tion, representing  the  founding  of  the  university 
in  a  "Triumphal  Progress  of  Pallas  Athene  Be- 
fore Elector  Ruprecht"  (1886),  in  the  Aula  of 
Heidelberg  University.  He  was  made  professor 
at  the  School  of  Art  in  Karlsruhe,  and  ranks 
among  the  chief  representatives  of  modem  color- 
ism  in  Germany. 

XEIjIiEB,  Fbiedbich  Ludwio  ton  (1799- 
1860) .  A  Swiss-German  jurist,  pupil  of  Savigny. 
He  was  bora  at  Zurich,  studied  jurisprudence  at 
Berlin  and  Gdttingen  (1819-22),  and  on  his  re- 
turn home  became  professor  of  civil  law,  took  an 
active  part  in  Swiss  politics,  and  soon  became 
head  of  the  liberal  radicals  of  Zurich.  In  1831 
he  was  made  head  of  the  Swiss  justiciary.  From 
1843  to  1847  he  was  professor  m  the  University 
and  then  went  to  Berlin  as  successor  of  Puchta. 
He  became  a  Conservative  member  of  the  Lower 
House,  and  because  of  his  services  to  the  mo- 
n^trchical  party  was  ennobled.  His  principal 
works  are  Veber  Liiiskontesiation  und  Vrteil 
(1827)  and  Der  romische  Zivilprozess  und  die 
Aktionen  (6th  ed.  1883).  His  Vorlesungen  Uher 
die  Pandekten  was  edited  by  Friedberg  (1861), 
and  by  Lewis  (1867). 

KKTiT.KBt  Gottfried  (1819-90).  A  Swiss 
novelist  and  poet,  remarkable  for  his  blending 
of  the  humorous  and  the  tragic,  the  realistic  and 
the  romantic.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  become 
a  painter  at  Munich  (1840-42),  he  returned  to 
his  native  Zurich  and  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture. From  1848  to  1854  he  lived  chiefly  at 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
made  First  State  Secretary  {Siaaisachreiber) 
of  Canton  Zurich,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in 
1876.  He  died  at  Zurich  in  1890.  His  first  vol- 
umes were  poetry:  Oedichte  (Heidelberg,  1846) 
and  Neue  Oedichte  (Brunswick,  1851).  His 
poems  were  collected  in  1883  (10th  ed.,  2  vols., 
Berlin,  1895).  By  far  his  most  significant  work 
is  the  autobiographical  romance  Der  griine  Ilein- 
rich  (1854;  much  altered  for  the  better  in  a  revi- 
sion of  1879;  16th  ed.  1897).  Die  Leute  von  Seld- 
wyla  (1856;  2d  part  1876)  is  marked  by  the 
poetic  faithfulness  of  its  delineation  of  Swiss 
peasant  character.  Of  its  short  stories,  "Romeo 
und  Julie  auf  dem  Dorfe"  and  "Der  Schmied 
seines  GlQcks"  are  among  the  most  finished  in 
German  literature.  Keller  published  a  volume  of 
*:i"e6eft  Legenden  (1872:  4th  ed.  1887)  ;  two  vol- 
umes of  ZUricher  yovellen  (1876;  18th  ed.  1896)  ; 
nnd  other  tales  in  Das  Sinngedicht  ( 1883 ;  10th 
ed.  1901).  A  satirical  novel,  Martin  Salandcr 
(1886),  was  his  last  work.  Consult:  Brahm, 
Gottfried  Keller  (Berlin,  1883) ;  Vischer,  Alte* 
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und  Neuea,  vol.  ii.  (Stuttgart,  1889) ;  sod  Kbs- 
ter,  Gottfried  Keller  (Leipzig,  1900).  Keller's 
Qeaammelte  Werke  appeared  in  ten  volumes 
(new  ed.,  Berlin,  1900  et  seq.).  and  selections 
from  them  have  been  translated  into  English, 
ivith  a  memoir,  by  Kate  Freiligrath-Kroeker 
(London,  1891). 

r  XSLLES,  HujES  Adams  (1880—).  An 
American  girl  who  became  remarkable  for  the 
intellectual  accomplishments  which  she  acquired 
in  spite  of  being  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  She  was 
bom  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  On  her  father's  side 
6he  is  descended  from  Alexander  Spottswood,  a 
colonial  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  is  connected 
with  the  Lees  and  other  old  ^uthem  families; 
while  through  her  mother  she  is  related  to  the 
New  England  families  of  Adams,  Hale,  and 
Everett.  When  she  was  nineteen  months  old 
)>he  was  attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  which  left 
her  without  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Until  her  eighth  year  no  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  educate  her.  She  then  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Anna  Sullivan,  who  had  re- 
ceived her  training  at  the  Perkins  Institution  in 
Boston,  and  from  that  time  her  progress  was  re- 
markable. When  she  had  learned  to  read  and 
write  and  to  use  the  finger  alphabet,  she  deter- 
mined that  she  would  learn  to  speak.  Miss  Sarah 
Fuller,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  New  York, 
was  her  teacher,  and  so  rapid  was  her  progress 
jthat  in  less  than  a  month  she  was  able  to  talk 
intelligibly.  After  studying  for  some  years  at 
the  Wright-Humason  School  and  at  the  Cam- 
bridge School,  she  entered  RodcliiTe  College  in 
1900.  Consult  the  autobiography.  The  Story  of 
My  Life,  with  a  study  by  J.  S.  Macy  (1903). 

KELLEB,  Otto  (1838—).  A  German  cl%j- 
Bical  philologist,  bom  at  Tubingen,  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  Prague.  His  most  important  work  nas 
been,  in  collaboration  with  A.  "r.  Holder,  an  edi- 
tion of  the  text  of  Horace,  Boratii  Opertt  Reo. 
Keller  et  Holder  (1864-70;  vol.  i.,  2d  ed.  1899), 
which  is  the  chief  critical  edition  of  Horace.  On 
this  subject  he  has  also  published  Epilegomena  zu 
Boraz  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1879-80).  Besides  these, 
he  has  made  many  contributions  to  learning; 
among  them  the  most  important  are:  Tiere  dee 
klassiachen  Altertums  in  kuUurgeschichtlicher 
Beziehung  (Innsbruck,  1887)  ;  Tier-  und  PfUimen- 
bilder  auf  MUnzen  und  (Jemmen  (1889)  ;  Latein- 
ische  Etymologien  (1893);  Oratnmaliache  Auf- 
satze  (1895)  ;  etc. 

KEI/LSBMAN,  William  Ashbbook  (1850 
— ) .  An  American  botanist,  bom  at  Ashville, 
Ohio.  He  graduated  at  Cornell  (1874),  and  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  at  Zurich  (1881).  He  was  nat- 
ural science  master  in  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Wisconsin  for  five  years;  then  professor  of 
botany  and  zodlogy  in  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Kansas,  as  well  as  State  botanist  there;  and 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet  upon  the  flora  of  Kansas. 
In  1891  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  in 
the  Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus,  the  in- 
stitution which  published  his  Catalogue  of  Ohio 
Plants  (1899),  the  fourth  it  had  issued,  with  a 
supplement  the  following  year,  and  also  The  Non- 
Indigenous  Flora  of  Ohio  (1900),  which  he  pre- 
pared with  the  assistance  of  his  wife. 

.  KELLEBMAITN,  k6l1«r-m4n,  FgANgois 
Chbistophe,  Duke  of  Valmy  (1735-1820).  A 
French  general,  bom  near  Rothenburg,  Bavaria. 
In   1762  he  entered  the   French  Army,  served 


through    the    Seven    Years'    War    and    in    tha 

Polish  expedition  of  1771,  and  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  a  marSchal-de-camp  before  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  out.  He  warmly  espoused  its  cause  in 
1788,  and  in  1792  he  received  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Centre.  Acting  with  Dumouriez,  Kel- 
lermann  repelled  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  de- 
livered France,  in  the  famous  cannonade  of 
Valmy  (September  20,  1792).  He  then  comr 
manded  the  Army  of  the  Alps,  but  on  allegation 
of  treason  against  the  Republic  he  was  impris- 
oned for  a  year,  and  only  liberated  by  the  fall  of 
Robespierre.  He  afterwards  rendered  important 
services  in  Italy,  and  was  created  Marshal  of 
France  in  1804  and  Duke  of  Valmy  in  1809. 
After  1812  he  commanded  the  reserves  in  Ger- 
many. At  the  Restoration  he  attached  himself  to 
the  Bourbons,  and  was  created  a  peer  in  1814.  Ha 
died  September  12,  1820. 

KELLEBKAlflll,  Fban^is  Etxeitne,  Duke 
of  Valmy  (1770-1835).  A  French  general.  He 
was  the  son  of  General  Francois  Christophe  Kel- 
lermann  (q.v.),  and  was  bom  at  Metz,  August 
4,  1770.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
being  attached  to  the  army  of  the  First  Ckxisul. 
In  1796  he  was  Napoleon's  adjutant-general  in 
Italy,  and  in  1797  was  made  brigadier-general. 
At  Marengo  (q.v.)  in  1800  he  decided  the  day 
by  a  charge  of  heavy  cavalry,  and  was  made  a 
general  of  division  shortly  afterwards.  He  again 
distinguished  himself  at  Austerlitz  (1805),  and 
after  1807  took  part  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign. On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  in  1816, 
he  was  in  command  of  the  royal  troops  sent  to 
oppose  him,  but  ended  by  offering  his  services 
to  the'  Emperor.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he 
distinguished  himself  by  a  brilliant  and  success- 
ful cavalry  charge.  He  sat  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  after  the  death  of  his  father.  At  his  death, 
which  took  place  June  2,  1835,  he  left  a  collection 
of  memoirs  which,  though  never  published,  have 
been  used  by  his  son,  Francois  Christophe 
Edouard  (1802-68),  in  his  Bistoire  de  la  cam- 
pagne  de  1800  (Paris,  1854). 

KEI/IiET,  Benjamin  Franklin  (1807-91). 
An  American  soldier,  bom  in  New  Hampton, 
N.  J.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Wheel- 
ing, Va.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  enlisted  the  First  Virginia  Regiment  for  the 
Federals  and  was  made  its  colonel.-  His  first 
service  was  at  Philippi,  where  he  captured  the 
Confederate  camp  equipage  and  was  himself  badly 
wounded.  He  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  1861,  was  victorious  at  Romney 
and  Blue's  Gap,  and  aftent'ards  commanded  a 
division  of  10,000  men  in  the  department  of 
Harper's  Ferry.  In  1862  he  was  serving  under 
General  Fremont,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
in  command  of  the  West  Virginia  Department, 
and  pursued  General  Lee,  while  in  1864  he 
checked  the  enemy  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  New 
Creek  and  Morefleld,  Va.  He  was  made  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1865,  and  after  the  peace 
was  appointed  internal -revenue  collector,  and 
in  1873  examiner  of  pensions. 

KELLEY,  Edoab  Sxillman  (1857—).  An 
American  composer,  born  at  Sparta,  Wis.  He 
studied  with  Merriam,  Clarence  Eddy,  and  Le- 
dochowski  in  Chicago  (1874-76),  and  afterwards 
at  Stuttgart  with  Seifriz,  Krflger,  Speidel,  and 
Finck,  the  celebrated  organist.  Upon  his  return 
he  held  several  Church  appointments,  and  for 
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a  short  period  conducted  a  comic  opera.  Later 
he  taught  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  became 
musical  critic  of  the  San  Francisco  ilx<tminer. 
In  1S96  he  settled  in  New  York,  teaching  and 
lecturing  for  the  imiveraity  extension.  He  con- 
tributed to  leading  musical  journals  and  maga- 
zines. His  compositions  are  principally  salon 
music,  his  largest  works  being  the  comic  opera 
Puritania  (1892),  which  had  over  one  hundred 
performances,  music  to  Prometheus  Bound,  and 
incidental  music  for  Ben-Hur. 

KELLET,  WnxiAM  Darbah  (1814-90).  An 
American  politician,  bom  in  Philadelphia.  Or- 
phaned young,  he  was  apprenticed  first  to  a 
printer,  and  then  to  a  jeweler  in  Boston,  where 
from  1836  to  1840  he  was  engaged  in  business 
for  himself.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia  in 
1840,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
.1841,  was  elected  prosecutor  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  in  1846,  and  from  1846  to  1866  was 

i'udge  of  the  Philadelphia  Court  of  Commcm 
'leas.  Though  ^e  had  been  for  years  a  Democrat 
and  free-trader,  he  joined  the  Republican  Party 
in  1856,  and  in  1860  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Chicago  Convention  which  nominated  Lin- 
coln. In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
where  he  soon  became  conspicuous  as  an  advo- 
cate of  protection  and  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  as  an  opponent  of  the  demonetization  of 
silver.  He  served  in  Congress  until  his  death. 
For  many  years,  as  the  oldest  member  in  con- 
secutive service,  he  was  called  the  'Father  of 
the  House,'  and  by  bis  enthusiastic  and  persis- 
tent championship  of  the  Pennsylvania  pig-iron 
interests  he  earned  the  sobriquet  of  'Pig-Iron 
Kelley.'  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and,  in 
addition  to  numerous  political  addresses,  pub- 
lished: Reasons  for  Abandoning  the  Theory  of 
free  Trade  and  Adopting  the  Principle  of  Pro- 
ieotion  to  American  Industry  (1872) ;  Letters  on 
Industrial  and  Financial  Questions  (1872)  ;  Let- 
iers  from  Europe  (1880)  ;  and  The  Old  and  the 
New  South  (1887). 

KELLOREK,  keKgr^i,  Johan  Herbik  ( 1751- 
M).  A  Swedish  lyric  poet,  bom  at  Floby,  Prte- 
«tegaard.  West  Gothland.  He  was  educated  at 
Skara  and  at  the  Abo  University,  where  he  be- 
came a  magister-docens  before  he  was  twenty- 
one.  He  afterwards  taueht  privately  in  a  noble 
family  at  Stockholm,  and  by  1778  he  had  begun 
to  write  for  the  Stockholmsposten,  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  joint  editor.  His  keen  cri- 
tiques and  his  poems,  inspired  by  the  prevailing 
French  estheticism,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Oustavus  III.,  who  made  Kellgren  his  librarian 
and  private  secretary.  Kellgren's  satirical  humor 
is  displayed  in  his  original  poems,  Iftna  Idjen 
(My  Sports)  and  Ljusets  fiender  (The  Enemies 
-of  Light),  while  he  excelled  all  his  Swedish 
predecessors  in  such  lyrics  as  Nya  Skapelsen 
(The  New  Creation)  (1790),  Bigvart  och  Hilma, 
and  Till  Kristina  (1792).  His  fiamlade  skrifler 
(collected  works)  were  published  in  three  vol- 
umes (1796).  The  influence  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, drawing  him  away  from  his  earlier 
models,  is  apparent  in  his  patriotic  song  Canta- 
Un  den  Ljannar  ( 1789) . 

KEI/LOOO,  Claba  Loihsk  (1842—).  An 
American  dramatic  soprano,  bom  at  Sumter- 
viHe,  S.  C.  She  was  educated  in  New  York, 
tut  her  initial  success  occurred  in  London.  Her 
principal  American  tours  took  place  between 
1808  and  1872,  after  which  she  filled  an  engage- 


ment in  London,  sang  in  Italian  opera  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  1874  organized  her  own 
opera  compcmy,  for  which  she  practically  made 
her  own  translations  end  adaptations  of  libretti, 
was  her  own  stage  manager  and  chorus  master, 
and  on  occasion  the  vocal  and  dramatic  instruct- 
or of  her  principals.  She  had  a  wide  repertoire, 
and  was  a  thorough  mistress  of  her  art.  She 
married  Carl  Strakosch  in  1887. 

KEItLOOO,  George  (1812-80).  An  American 
inventor.  He  was  bom  at  New  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
graduated  at  Wesley  an  in  1837,  and  from  1838 
to  1841  was  principal  of  an  academy  at  Sumter- 
ville,  S.  C.  He  was  for  some  time  a  manufac- 
turer in  Birmingham,  Conn.,  and  was  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  revenue  service  from  1863  to  1866.  He 
established  factories  in  England;  was  a  patent 
expert;  and  patented  a  machine  for  making  jack- 
chains  (1844),  a  dovetailing  machine.  (1840),  a 
type-distributing  machine  (1852),  and  improved 
surgical  instruments  (1863).  He  was  the  father 
of  Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 

KSLLOOO,  Mabtin  (1828-1903).  An  Ameri- 
can educator,  born  at  Vernon,  Conn.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1850,  and  after  ten  years  of  service 
in  the  College  of  California,  in  1869  became  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  university  of 
that  State.  In  1876  he  became  professor  of  Latin 
language  and  literature  in  the  same  institution, 
and  from  1890  to  1899  was  its  president.  Much 
of  the  great  growth  of  the  institution  is  due  to 
his  administrative  policy.  He  edited  Ars  Orato- 
ria,  Selections  from  Cioero  and  Quintilian 
(1872),  and  The  Brutus  of  Cioero  (1889). 

KELLOOO,  Sauuxl  Henbt  (1839-99).  An 
American  scholar  and  missionary,  bom  on  Long 
Island.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, where  he  graduated  in  1861,  and  three  years 
later  at  the  theological  seminary  of  that  institu- 
tion. He  went  to  India  as  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church  in  1865,  and  re- 
mained there  eleven  years,  studying  the  vernacu- 
lar tongues  and  teaching  theol(^  at  Allahabad. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  became 
the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Pitts- 
burg, but  during  the  same  year  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  invited  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Saint 
James's  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  Toronto, 
Canada,  in  1886.  Six  years  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  India,  under  the  authority  of  the  For- 
eign Missions  Board  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian Church.  While  in  India  he  was  occupied 
mainly  with  the  work  of  Bible  translation  into 
the  Hindi  language.  His  works  include:  A 
Cframmar  of  the  Hindi  Language  and  Dialects 
(1876  and  1892)  ;  The  Jews,  or  Prediotion  and 
Fulfillment  (1883)  ;  The  Light  of  Asia  and  the 
Light  of  the  World  (1885);  From  Death  to 
Jtesurrection  (1886)  ;  and  The  Genesis  and 
Growth  of  Religion  (1892). 

KELIiOOO,  William  Pitt  (1831  —  ).  An 
American  soldier  and  politician,  bom  at  Orwell, 
Vt.  He  studied  at  the  Norwich  Military  Insti- 
tute, and  in  1848  removed  to  Illinois,  where  four 
years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was 
chosen  a  Presidential  elector  in  1856,  and  again 
in  1860,  when  he  cast  his  vote  for  Lincoln.  The 
next  year  the  President  appointed  him  Chief 
Justice  of  Nebraska;  but  soon  afterwards,  being 
granted  a  leave  of  absence,  he  raised  the  Seventh 
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Illinois  Cavalry,  of  which  he  was  commissioned 
tolonel.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general for  his  services  in  the  army  under 
Pope  in  Missouri,  and  for  the  ability  with  which 
he  commanded  General  Granger's  cavalry  during 
the  Corinth  campaign;  but  in  1863  he  was  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  resign  from  the  service. 
In  1865  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port 
of  New  Orleans,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
1868,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  resigned  from  the  Senate  in  1872, 
and  the  next  year  was  elected  Governor  of 
Louisiana.  In  1877  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  on  the  expiration  of 
his  term  in  1883  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

KELLS.  A  market- town  of  County  Meath, 
Leinster,  Ireland,  on  the  Blackwater,  9V^  miles 
northwest  of  Kavan,  famous  for  its  historical 
associations.  The  town  originated  in  a  monas- 
tery founded  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
by  Saint  Columba,  in  which  the  Columban  com- 
munity of  lona  found  a  refuge  when  that  island 
was  devastated  by  the  Norsemen  between  802 
and  816.  The  renowned  sixth  or  seventh  cen- 
tury Book  of  Kells,  a  beautifully  executed  manu- 
script copy  of  the  Gospels,  is  preserved  in  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin,  and  a  fine  tenth-century 
crosier  from  Kells  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
chief  existing  antiquities  are  Saint  Columba's 
oratory,  several  ancient  sculptured  crosses,  and 
a  round  tower  of  the  twelfth  century.  Popula- 
tion, in  1901,  2428. 

KEL^T,  HowABD  Atwood  (1858—).  An 
American  gynecologist,  bom  in  Camden,  N.  J. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  founded  the  Kensington  Hospital  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  after  a  year  as  associate  professor 
of  obstetrics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  called  to  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Hos- 
pital in  Baltimore  as  professor  of  gynecology  and 
chief  gynecologist.  A  corresponding  merabier  of 
obstetrical  societies  in  Paris,  Leipzig,  and  Edin- 
burgh, Kelly  wrote  many  valuable  contributions 
to  medical  journals,  and  in  1899  published  Opera- 
tive Gynecology. 

KELLY,  Hugh  (1739-77).  A  British  au- 
thor and  playwright,  bom  at  Killamey,  Ireland. 
He  learned  his  trade  as  a  stay-maker,  but  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  went  to  London  to  seek 
his  fortime  in  literature.  He  found  it  in  the 
writing  of  a  sentimental  play.  False  Delicacy, 
which  (Jarrick  presented  at  the  Drury  Lane  in 
1768.  Its  success  was  far  beyond  its  merits; 
but  Kelly  had  made  himself  known  as  a  captious 
critic  of  the  stage  in  his  Thespia  (1760),  and 
his  subsequent  comedies,  A  Word  to  the  Wise 
(Drury  Lane,  1770),  A  School  for  Wives  (Drury 
Lane,  1773),  were  likewise  profitable,  though  his 
tragedy  in  blank  verse,  Clementina  (Covent  Gar- 
den, 1771),  was  less  fortunate.  He  did  a  great 
deal  of  hack  writing;  published  two  volumes 
of  essays,  entitled  The  Babbler,  and  a  two-volume 
novel,  Memoirs  of  a  Magdalen,  in  1767;  tried 
to  practice  at  the  bar,  whereto  he  had  been  called 
(1774),  but  not  succeeding,  took  to  drink  and 
died  in  debt.  His  complete  works  were  issued  in 
1773. 

KELLY,  James  Edward8  (1855—).  An 
American  sculptor.  He  was  bom  in  New  York, 
July  30,  1855.  He  studied  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  and  at  first  devoted  himself  to 


wood-engraving.  Until  1881  he  was  known  prin- 
cipally as  an  illustrator  of  magazines,  but  since 
that  time  has  devoted  himself  to  sculpture.  He 
won  the  designation  'the  sculptor  of  American 
history'  by  his  works,  which  include:  "Sheridan's 
Ride"  (1878)  ;  "Paul  Revere,"  statuette  (1882)  ; 
"Monmouth  Battle  Moniunent,"  with  five  his- 
torical panels  (1883-85);  groups  for  the  Sara- 
toga Monument  (1887)  ;  "Grant  at  Fort  Donel- 
son"  (1886);  "General  Devens"  and  the  Sixth 
New  York  Cavalry  Monument  at  Gettvsburg 
(1890)  ;  "Call  to  Arms,"  colossal  figure  tor  the 
Troy  Soldiers'  Monument  ( 1891 )  ;  Buford  Monu- 
ment at  Gettysburg  (1895)  ;  "Battle  of  Harlem 
Heights,"  for  Sons  of  the  Revolution  (1897), 
at  Columbia  University,  New  York;  and  a  colos- 
sal monument  to  commemorate  the  defense  of 
New  Haven.  He  executed  a  series  of  bronze  heada 
from  sittings  given  by  forty  generals  of  the  Civil 
War,  including  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  and 
Hancock,  and  a  similar  series  for  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  including  heads  of  Wheeler, 
Wood,  Dewey,  Sampson,  and  others. 

KELLY,  John  (1821-86).  An  American  poli- 
tician. He  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  had  a 
common-school  education,  was  apprenticed  to  & 
mason,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  started  in 
business  for  himself.  He  soon  became  interested 
in  politics,  for  which  he  had  a  decided  aptitude; 
entered  Tammany  Hall ;  became  a  member  of  the 
Tammany  General  Committee  in  1849;  and  in 
1854  was  elected  alderman  from  the  Fourteenth 
Ward.  He  then  served  in  Congress  from  1855 
to  1858,  attracting  attention  by  his  vigorous  op- 
position to  the  Native  American  or  Know-Noth- 
ing.  movement,  and  from  1858  to  1861,  and  again 
from  1865  to  1868,  served  as  Sheriff  of  New  York 
County,  in  which  capacity  he  accumulated  a 
considerable  fortune  by  taking  full  though  legiti- 
mate advantage  of  the  financial  opportunities 
which  this  office  then  offered.  He  spent  the  years 
1869-71  in  Europe,  and  on  his  return  took  an 
active  part  with  Tilden  and  O'Conor  in  the  fight 
against  William  M.  Tweed  (q.v.) .  He  was  called 
upon  at  the  same  time  to  effect  the  general  re- 
organization of  Tammany  Hall,  and  this  he  did 
to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  better  element 
of  the  New  York  Democracy.  Thenceforth  until 
1884  he  was  regarded  as  the  autocrat  and  dic- 
tator of  the  Tammany  organization,  though  there 
was  considerable  discord  on  several  occasions, 
notably  in  1876.  He  was  appointed  Comptroller 
by  Mayor  Wickham,  but  was  subsequently  re- 
moved by  Mayor  Cooper.  In  1879  he  quarreled 
with  Governor  Robinson,  the  regular  Democratic 
nominee  for  the  Govemorship  of  the  State,  and 
by  running  for  that  office  himself  on  an  inde- 
pendent ticket,  successfully  divided  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  and  brought  about  the  election  of 
Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  the  Republican  candidate. 
Kelly  took  an  active  interest  in  national  as  well 
as  in  State  and  city  politics,  and  in  1884  made  a 
stubborn  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  prevent  the 
nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Though  he  was  often  accused  of  resorting 
to  questionable  methods  to  secure  his  ends,  he 
was  seldom  charged  with  personal  dishonesty, 
and  was  widely  known  bv  the  sobriquet  Tlonest 
John  Kelly.' 

KELLY,  MlCHAJCL  (c.1764-1826).  A  British 
actor,  singer,  and  musical  composer,  bom  in 
Dublin.     He  studied  with  different  masters  of 
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the  Italian  school,  and  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  operatic  stage  in  his  native  city  in  1779. 
The  same  year  he  went  to  Naples  to  continue. his 
Tocal  lessons.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Finaroli  there 
and  of  Aprile  at  Palermo,  and  sang  in  several 
Italian  cities  until  engaged  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
Vienna  (1783-87).  While  there  he  became  inti- 
mate with  Mozart,  who  trained  him  for  the  rOle 
of  Basilio  in  the  initial  performance  of  Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro,  and  even  accepted  some  of  Kelly's 
suggestions  on  the  part.  He  made  his  d6but  in 
England  as  Lionel  in  the  School  for  Fathers 
(1787),  at  the  Drury  Lane,  continued  to  be  first 
tenor  there,  and  afterwards  was  musical  director 
until  his  retirement  (1808).  His  compositions 
date  from  his  musical  settings  for  Conway's 
False  Appearance  and  Fashionable  Friends 
(1789),  and  for  the  following  thirty  years  he 
continued  to  write  music  Tor  the  dramatic 
pieces  of  Conway  and  others,  including  Sheri- 
dan's Pizarro  (1799)  and  Coleridge's  Remorse 
(1814).  Besides  airs  and  overtures,  he  com- 
posed many  songs  that  were  popular  in  their 
day;  but  of  more  enduring  interest  are  his  Remi- 
niscenoes  (2  vols.,  1826),  containing  personal 
items  about  Mozart.  In  1802  Kelly  set  up  a 
shop  adjoining  the  theatre  for  the  sale  of  his 
productions,  but  it  made  him  bankrupt  within 
ten  years.  He  made  his  last  stage  appearance 
in  1811,  at  the  Dublin  Theatre. 

XBLLY,  Thomas  (1769-1853).  An  Irish 
hymn-writer,  bom  in  Dublin.  He  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  began  the  study  of  law, 
but  gave  it  up  for  theology,  and  became  a  clergy- 
man. He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  organized 
numerous  congregations.  His  reputation  rests 
upon  his  Hymns,  to  the  number  of  765,  which 
appeared  in  Dublin  in  successive  editions  between 
1804  and  1853,  and  which  in  their  day  were  very 
popular. 

KKT.TiY,  William  (1811-88).  An  American 
inventor.  He  was  bom  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  was 
educated  at  the  public  schools,  and  before  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old  had  decisively  proved  his 
mechanical  ingenuity  by  several  inventions,  chief 
of  which  was  a  revolving  steam-engine.  In  1845 
he  went  to  Lyon  County,  Ky.,  and  having  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  bent  his  ener- 
gies to  the  problem  of  inventing  improved  proc- 
esses of  manufacture.  His  factory  on  the  Cum- 
berland River  soon  turned  out  a  product  that 
acquired  more  than  a  local  reputation.  In  1847 
he  began  to  study  the  problem  of  reducing  fuel 
cost  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  soon  after- 
wards to  decarbonize  molten  iron  by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  air-blast,  a  process  for  which  he  built 
a  converter.  It  is  claimed  in  Kelly's  behalf  that 
this  process,  by  which  molten  cast  iron  is  changed 
into  steel,  was  employed  for  some  time  in  certain 
lines  of  steel  manufacture  before  Sir  Henry  Bes- 
semer's  process  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  by  Alexander  L.  Holley  in  1867.  Kelly's 
knowledge  that  Bessemer  was  patenting  his  proc- 
ess in  England  compelled  him  to  apply  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  protection  of  his  own  rights,  and 
he  obtained  official  recognition  that  he  was  the 
first  inventor,  although  the  application  for  a  Bes- 
semer patent  was  pending  at  the  time.  In  1863 
a  factory  was  built  at  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  by  Kelly's  process;  but  dis- 
putes which  threatened  protracted  litigation  com- 
pelled the  claimants  in  behalf  of  the  rival  proc- 


esses to  consolidate  their  interests  three  yean 
afterwards.  It  is  said  that  Kelly  was  the  first 
to  employ  Chinese  workmen  in  the  United  States. 

KELOID,  less  often,  but  more  correctly,  CHE- 
LOID  (Gk.  x'M)  okeii,  a  claw).  A  benign  neo- 
plasm which  appears  in  the  skin  in  the  form  of  a 
scar-like  fibrous  tumor.  It  is  probably  always 
due  to  an  injury,  at  whose  site  it  appears,  though 
formerly  it  was  believed  that  'true  keloid'  arose 
spontaneously,  while  'false  keloid'  followed  in- 
jury. Keloid  has  been  known  to  follow  pressure 
of  clothing,  a  scratch,  a  vaccination  wound,  a 
boil,  a  leech-bite,  an  acne  pustule,  a  small-pox 
pustule,  and  an  incision  in  the  lobule  of  the 
ear  made  for  an  earring.  Certain  persons  are 
predisposed  to  scarring  and  to  keloid,  small  in- 
juries being  followed  by  the  disease.  This  state- 
ment is  true  of  the  negro  race.  It  ia  not  imcom- 
mm  to  see  negroes  with  large  numbers  of  keloidit 
of  varying  sizes.  The  keloid  is  usually  an  ele- 
vated, rounded,  firm,  flat  tumor  with  sharply 
defined  edges  projecting  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  generally 
appearing  on  the  face,  ears,  back,  shoulders,  or 
breasts.  Occasionally  it  has  the  form  of  a  ridge. 
It  is  of  a  glistening  white  or  red  color,  smooth 
on  its  surface,  devoid  of  lanugo  hairs,  and  often 
painful  on  pressure.  Barely  keloids  weighing 
over  15  pounds  are  encountered. 

Upon  section  the  tumor  appears  to  be  fibrous, 
with  a  few  nuclei  and  spindle  cells  chiefly  about 
the  blood-vessels.  It  is  thought  that  keloid  de- 
velops from  abnormal  growth  of  the  adventitia 
of  the  arterioles.  Claw-like  processes  project 
from  the  tumor  into  the  neighboring  skin, 
and  there  are  changes  in  the  walls  of  blood- 
vessels for  some  distance  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  keloid.  The  tumor  usually  progresses  up 
to  a  certain  point  and  then  remains  stationary. 
The  only  desirable  treatment  is  excision.  The 
growth  is  almost  sure  to  return  after  cauteriza- 
tion or  excision.  If  the  latter  is  practiced,  thor- 
ough removal  of  surrounding  tissue  must  be 
made.  As  palliatives  of  the  pain  or  itching,  mer- 
curial applications,  lead,  salicylated  plaster,  re- 
sorcin,  and  pressure  have  been  used.  Linear  scari- 
fications and  electricity  have  also  been  employed. 

KELP.  The  crude  ash  obtained  by  drying  sea^ 
weeds,  mainly  Fucacete  and  Laminarie,  in  the 
sun  and  then  burning  them  in  shallow  excava- 
tions at  a  low  heat.  About  20  or  24  tons  of  sea- 
weed yield  1  ton  of  kelp,  which,  as  met  with  in 
commerce,  consists  of  hard  dark-gray  or  bluish 
masses,  which  have  an  acrid,  caustic  taste,  and 
are  cc«nposed  of  common  salt,  sodium  carbonate, 
sodiimi  and  potassium  sulphates,  potassium  chlo- 
ride, potassium  or  sodium  iodide,  insoluble  salts, 
and  coloring  matter.  Kelp  was  formerly  a  great 
source  of  soda  (the  crude  carbonate)  and  iodine; 
but  as  these  substances  can  now  be  obtained  at 
a  lower  price  and  of  better  quality  from  other 
sources,  the  kelp  is  prepared  in  far  less  quantity 
than  formerly.  The  term  kelp  is  also  applied  to 
the  seaweed  from  which  the  crude  ash  known  by 
that  name  is  derived.  On  the  coasts  of  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Prance,  and  New  England  the  term  is 
applied  mainly  to  species  of  Fucus  and  Lami- 
naria,  and  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  latter 
genus.  The  kelp  of  the  Pacific  Const  of  North 
and  South  America  is  Mncrocystis  pyrifera.  The 
principal  use  of  kelp  at  the  present  time  is  as  a 
manure.    See  Seaweed. 
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KELP-CSAB.  A  name  given  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  a  rather  laxse  crab  {Epialtua  produc- 
tus).  It  is  used  as  food  by  the  natives  along 
the  coast,  but  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the 
San  Francisco  markets.  It  ranges  from  Puget 
Sound  to  Monterey,  and  is  said  to  be  easily  rec- 
ognized by  its  smooth  squarish  shell  or  carapace, 
-which  bears  two  distinct  teeth  on  each  side.  It 
is  the  most  common  maioid  crab  of  California 
and  Oregon,  inhabiting  rocky  shores  just  below 
low-water  mark. 

KELPFISH.  Any  of  many  small  fishes  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  which  frequent  beds 
of  kelp  near  shore,  and  whose  colors  as  a  rule 
protectively  accord  with  the  colors  of  the  sea- 
weeds. In  California  the  name  is  given  dis- 
tinctively to  several  blennioid  fishes  of  the  genus 
Gibbonsia,  and  especially  to  the  large  related 
hlenny,  Heterostichua  roatratua,  which  is  caught 
for  market.  It  is  16  inches  long,  and  is  trans- 
lucent reddish  brown,  marked  wiUi  many  patches 
4Uid  streaks  of  light  and  shade. 

XSLP-OOOSE.  A  goose  {Chloephaga  antarc- 
iioa)  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Patagonia, 
resembling  the  brant,  and  closely  allied  to  the 
Magellanic  and  several  other  species  of  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere. 

KEI/FIE.  A  Scottish  word  denoting  a  water- 
sprite,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  horse,  which  was 
believed  by  the  superstitious  to  forewarn  by  pre- 
ternatural lights  and  sounds  those  who  are  des- 
tined to  be  drowned  in  the  vicinity  where  it  ap- 
peared to  tliiem. 

KITLP-FIOEON.     A   sailor's   name   for   the 

Bheathbill  (q.v. ). 

yEIiPS.  The  large  brown  algn  (also  called 
'devil's-aprons)   in  the  order  Laminariales.     See 

AVOM;  PHvEOPHTCE.S. 

KEI/SEY,  Francis  Wuxbt  (1858—).  An 
American  Latinist,  bom  at  Ogden,  N.  Y.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Rochester  ( 1880) , 
and  later  studied  in  Europe.  Since  1889  he  has 
been  professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of 
.Michigan.  He  is  editor  of  many  Greek  and  Latin 
.text-books  for  schools  (Xenophon,  Cjesar,  Cicero, 
Lucretius,  Ovid),  joint  editor  with  Professor 
Gardner,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  a  series 
of  Handhooka  of  Archaology  and  Antiguitiea, 
and  translator  of  Pompeii,  Ita  Life  and  Art,  by 
Augustus  Mau  (1890).  He  has  also  contributed 
articles  to  various  educational  journals. 

KEIi'SO.  A  market-town  in  Roxburghshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  Tweed,  42  miles  southeast  of 
Edinburgh  (Map:  Scotland,  F  4).  Its  trade  is 
chiefly  agricultural;  its  industries  include  coach- 
"building,  fishing-tackle  making,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  agricultural  implements.  It  contains  in- 
■teresting  remains  of  the  Tironensian  abbey 
founded  in  1126  by  King  David  I.,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  English  in  1545 ;  on  the  opposite 
■bank  of  the  Tweed  are  the  ruins  of  Roxburgh 
•Castle.  Population  of  police  burgh,  in  1901, 
4006. 

KELT  ( Scottish ) .  Young  salmon  in  a  certain 
«tage  of  growth.    See  Salmoit. 

KEI/TIC  CHTJBCH.    See  Cextic  Chtjbch. 

KELTON,  John  Cunningham  ( 1828-93).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  Delaware  County,  Pa. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1851 ;  undertook 
frontier  service  as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry  in 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Dakota  for  six  years. 


and  then  returned  to  West  Point  as  instructor  in 
the  use  of  small  arnis.  His  career  in  the  Civil 
War  began  at  Saint  Louis  (1861),  where  he 
was  a  purchasing  agent  for  the  Western  Depart- 
ment, but  the  same  year  he  was  made  colonel  of 
the  Ninth  Missouri  Volunteers,  a  commission  he 
held  until  1802,  when  he  became  assistant  adju- 
tant-general on  the  staff  of  Major-General  Hal- 
leck.  For  his  valuable  services,  active  and 
executive,  he  was  brevetted  brigacUer-general  in 
the  R^ular  Army  (1865),  and  after  the  war  was 
a  staff  colonel  and  assistant  adjutant-general 
at  Washington,  where  he  invented  some  improved 
rifles  and  revolvers  that  were  accepted  by  the 
Ordnance  Department.  He  published  a  Manual 
of  the  Bayonet  ( 1861 ) ,  and  other  works  on  mili- 
tary topics. 

KELTS.    See  Celtio  Peofixs. 

KELTJirO,  ke'lvng',  or  KILXnTO.  A  seaport 
with  a  good  harbor  on  the  north  coast  of  Formosa 
(q.v.),  in  latitude  26°  9'  N.,  longitude  121'  47' 
E.,  included  in  the  consular  district  of  Tarn- 
sui  (Map:  Japan,  E  7).  It  lies  at  the  head 
of  a  deep  bay,  which  is  gnarded  by  Kelung 
Island,  which  lies  about  two  miles  off  shore. 
The  scenery  behind  the  town  is  very  striking. 
The  principal  export  is  coal.  In  1901  there  were 
73  coal-mines  in  the  neighborhood  (covering  an 
area  of  30  square  miles)',  42  of  which  were  in 
operation.  The  output  in  that  year  was  62,547 
tons.  The  coal  produced  is  brittle,  but  has  great 
heating  power.  There  are  also  five  gold-mines 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  in  1901  only  three  were 
worked ;  product  1652  ounces.  The  sulphur-mines 
are  five  miles  distant.  Kelung  is  connected  by 
rail  with  Dai-hoku  (in  Chinese  Tai-peh),  the 
capital,  and  with  Shin-chiku,  63  miles  farther 
south,  and  is  connected  with  Tamsui  via  Dal- 
hoku. 

tXJ/VXS,  Lord. 

LIAM. 


See  Thomsow,  Sir  WiL- 


KEMBLE,  kgm'b'l,  Adelaidk  (1814-79).  An 
English  opera  singer  and  author.  Of  a  famous 
dramatic  family,  being  a  daughter  of  Charles 
Kemble  (q.v.),  niece  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  the 
sister  of  Fanny  Kemble,  she  devoted  herself  to 
musical  studies,  and  began  public  life  with  great 
promise  as  an  operatic  singer.  Her  English  ofebut 
was  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1841,  after  she  had 
already  appeared  in  several  Italian  cities,  with 
ever-increasing  celebrity.  In  1843,  after  a  short 
though  brilliant  professional  career,  she  married 
Mr.  Edward  Sartoria,  an  Italian  gentleman  of 
fortune,  and  retired  to  his  estates  in  Italy.  She 
published  A  Week  in  a  French  Country  Bouae 
(1807),  and  other  literary  work.  In  May,  1874, 
her  son,  Algernon  Charles  Sartoris,  married  the 
daughter  of  President  Grant.  Consult:  Fanny 
Kemble  (Mrs.  Butler),  Record  of  a  Oirlhood 
(London,  1878)  ;  id..  Records  of  Later  Life 
(ib.,  1882). 

KEMBLE,.  Charles  (1775-1854).  An  Eng- 
lish actor,  the  youngest  son  of  Roger  Kemble 
(q.v.).  Bom  at  Brecon,  in  South  Wales,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1775,  he  received  his  education,  like  his 
brother,  John  Philip  (q.v.),  at  Douai.  and  like 
him  also,  on  his  return  to  England,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  stage.  In  April,  1794,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Drury  I^ne  as  Malcolm  in 
Macbeth.  In  the  course  of  his  career  he  played  a 
great  variety  of  characters  with  steadily  growing 
success,  being  in  his  earlier  parts  overshadowed 
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by  hig  elder  brother's  reputation.  Among  his  best 
rdles  were  Mercutio,  Laertes,  Macduff,  and  Mira- 
bel. _  Macready's  epigrammatic  characterizatioa 
of  him  is  well  known — 'A  first-rate  actor  in  sec- 
ond-rate parts.'  He  married  in  1806  the  actress 
Marie  Therftse  De  Camp.  In  1832-34  he  visited 
America  with  his  daughter  Fanny,  and  made  a 
great  sensation.  He  retired  from  the  stage  in 
April,  1840,  and  died  November  12,  1854.  Con- 
sult his  daughter's  Record  of  a  Girlhood  (London, 
1878)  J  Fitzgerald,  The  Kemblea  (London,  1871) ; 
Oxberry,  Dramatio  Biography  (London,  1826); 
Lane  (ed.),  Charles  Kemble't  Shakespeare  Read- 
ings (2d  ed.,  London,  1879) ;  Matthews,  Actors 
and  Actresses  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  vol.  ii.  (New  York,  1886) ;  Doran,  Annals 
«f  the  Btage  (ed.  by  Lowe,  London,  1888). 

XEHBI.E,  Elizabeth  (1761-1836).  An  Eng- 
lish actress,  daughter  of  Roger  Kemble  (q.v.). 
She  made  her  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  in 
1783  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  taking  the  part  of 
Portia  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1785  to  Mr.  Whitlock,  an  actor,  with 
whom  in  1792  she  came  to  the  United  States  on  a 
professional  tour.  Mrs.  Whitlock  attained  a  high 
degree  of  public  favor,  and  had  the  honor  of  ap- 
'pearing  before  President  Washington  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  1807,  after  her  return  to  England, 
she  retired  from  the  stage. 

KEMBTiK,  Frances  Anne  (Mrs.  Fanny  Kem- 
ble) (1809-93).  An  English  actress  and  au- 
thor, born  in  London,  November  27,  1809,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  Kemble.  She  was  educated  largely 
in  France,  and  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
sta|;e  October  5,  1829,  in  the  character  of  Juliet, 
reviving  the  fortunes  of  the  Covent  Garden  Then- 
ire  under  her  father's  management.  This  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  brilliant  successes  in  Por- 
tia, Lady  Teazle,  and  other  parts,  till  she  was 
Compared  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  her  famous  aimt. 
Her  crowning  triimiph  was  as  Julia  in  Sheridan 
Knowles's  masterpiece.  The  Hunchback,  written 
expressly  for  her.  In  1832  she  came  to  New 
York  with  her  father,  making  her  American 
dSbut  as  Bianca  in  Fazio',  and  exciting  great 
enthusiasm.  Two  years  later  she  married  Pierce 
Butler  of  Philadelphia,  and  retired,  living  in 
ihat  city  and  on  the  Butler  estate  in  South  Caro- 
lina. In  1847  she  had  left  her  husband,  and  re- 
appeared on  the  English  stage.  She  returned  in 
1849  to  the  United  States,  and  having  been  di- 
vorced from  Mr.  Butler,  resumed  her  maiden 
name,  and  went  to  reside  in  Lenox,  Mass.  Later, 
she  gave  public  readings  from  Shakespeare  and 
other  dramatic  authors  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  an  occu- 
pation she  much  preferred  to  regular  acting. 
She  had  a  magnificent  presence,  her  voice  was 
flexible,  ample,  and  harmonious,  and  her  self- 
possession  remarkable.  During  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  she  resided  in  England,  and  contrib- 
uted valuable  articles  to  the  London  Times  on 
the  evils  of  slavery.  Among  her  other  works  are : 
Francis  the  First,  an  Historical  Drama  (1832)  ; 
Journal  of  Frances  Anne  Butler  (1835) ;  Poems 
(1844) ;  A  Tear  of  Consolation  (1847),  descrip- 
tive of  a  tour  to  Italy;  Journal  of  a  Residence  on 
a  Georgian  Plantation  in  1838-S9  (1863)  ;  Record 
of  a  Girlhood  (1878-79)  ;  Records  of  Later  Life 
{ 1882)  ;  Notes  Upon  Some  of  Shakespeare's  Plays 
(1882)  ;  Poem*  (1883)  ;  Far  Away  and  Long  Ago, 
a  etoiy  (1889);  Further  Records  (1891).  Her 
death   occurred  in  XiOndon,  January   15,   1893. 


Consult,  besides  the  autobiographical  works  men- 
tioned above:  The  Letters  of  Edward  FitzGeraid 
to  Fanny  Kemble  (London,  1896)  ;  Parton,  in 
Eminent  Women  of  the  Age  (Haxtford,  Conn., 
1869). 

KEKBT.E,  Geoboe  Stephen  (1768-1822).  An 
English  actoi,  the  second  son  of  Roger  Kemble 
(q.v.) ;  bom  at  Kington,  Herefordshire.  He  was 
intended,  it  is  said,  for  the  medical,  profession, 
but  showed  the  family  preference  for  the  stage, 
and,  after  practicing  in  the  country,  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1784  as  Othello,  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Satchell,  being  Desdemona.  He  was 
engaged  also  at  the  Haymarket,  and  afterwards 
managed  theatres  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
several  smaller  cities.  His  extreme  stoutness,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  enabled  him  to  play 
his  favorite  rOle  of  Falstaff  without  artinci^ 
padding.  Consult  Oxberry,  Dramatio  Biography 
(London,  1826). 

KEMBLE,  GotrraxNEUB  (1786-1876).  An 
American  manufacturer,  bom  in  New  York  City. 
He  ^aduated  at  Columbia  in  1803;  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Europe  during  the  Napoleonic  wars; 
was  United  States  Consul  at  Cadiz  under  Presi- 
dent Monroe;  and  was  engaged  in  procuring  sup- 
plies for  the  American  squadron  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Algiers  in  1816.  In  1817  he 
established  the  West  Point  foimdry  at  Cold 
Springs.  He  was  a  Democratic  member  of  Con- 
gress from  1857  to  1841,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Ctmstitutional  Convention  of  1846.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Washington  Irving, 
and  his  house  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  the  Cockloft 
Hall  of  Saimagundi. 

KEKBLE,  John  Mitohxll  (1807-57).  An 
English  historian  and  philologist,  the  son  of 
Charles  Kemble,  the  actor,  and  the  brother  of 
Fanny  Kemble.  He  was  bom  in  Londim,  Eng- 
land, received  his  preliminary  education  at  Clap- 
ham  and  at  the  Bury  Saint  Edmunds  Grammar 
School,  and  in  1826  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Tennyson,  Archbishop  Trench,  and  William  B. 
Donne.  He  was  brilliant,  but  erratic  in  his 
studies,  and  before  he  had  completed  his  course 
entered  the  Inner  Temple  for  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law,  in  which  ne  had  become  interested. 
He  failed  in  1829  to  satisfy  the  examiners  of  his 
proficiency  in  philosophy,  and  his  degree  was 
'deferred,'  but  after  a  period  of  study  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  began  his  researches  in  Germanic 
philology,  he  was  granted  his  A.B.  in  1830,  and 
proceeded  to  his  M.A.  in  1833.  About  this  time 
he  became  associated  with  Trench  and  others  in  a 
plan  to  aid  Torrijos  in  his  revolt  against  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  of  Spain,  and  sailed  to  Gibraltar,  but 
the  scheme  was  abandoned,  and  he  returned  to 
Germany  to  continue  his  philological  studies  with 
Jacob  Grimm  at  Giittingen,  and  at  other  uni- 
versities. An  edition  of  Beoioulf,  published  in 
1833,  gave  him  high  rank  as  an  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar.  A  course  of  independent  lectures  on 
Anglo-Saxcm  language  and  literature  given  at 
Cambridge  in  1834  increased  his  reputation. 
From  1835  to  1844  he  was  editor  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Review.  In  February,  1840,  he  was 
appointed  Licenser  of  Stage  Plays  in  succession 
to  his  father,  Charles  Kemble,  and  retained  the 
office  until  his  death.  In  1839-40  he  published 
his  valuable  collection  of  charters  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  under  the  title  of  Codea  Diplomati- 
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ciM,  and  in  1849  appeared  two  volumes  of  a  Bit- 
tory  of  the  Anglo-Stueona  in  England,  a  work 
which  waa  never  ccnnpleted,  but  which  remained 
up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Bishop 
Stubbs's  Constitutional  Bittory  the  chief  au- 
thority for  the  study  of  the  history  of  England 
before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

KEJtntJ.V.,  John  Philip  (1767-1823).  An 
eminent  English  actor,  the  eldest  son  of  Roger 
Kemble  (q.v.).  Bom  at  Prescott,  in  Lancashire, 
February  1,  1757,  he  was  educated  chiefly  at  a 
RcHnan  Catholic  seminary  in  Staffordshire,  and 
at  the  English  College  of  Douai,  in  France.  On 
his  return  lo  England  he  adopted  the  stage  as  his 
profession,  making  his  first  appearance  at  Wol- 
verhampton in  1776.  On  September  30,  1783,  he 
first  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  in  Hamlet — always 
a  favorite  character  of  his — and  in  1788  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  management  of  that  theatre,  where 
his  elder  sister,  Mrs.  Siddons  (q.v.),  was  for 
some  years  the  leading  actress.  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  building  by  fire,  Kemble  raised 
a  new  one,  which  was  opened  in'  1809.  In  June, 
1817,  he  retired  from  the  stage,  and  a  few  days 
thereafter  a  public  dinner  was  given  him,  for 
which  Thomas  Campbell  composed  his  Valedic- 
tory atanzaa  to  J.  P.  Kemble,  Esq.  He  finally 
took  up  his  residence  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
died  on  February  20,  1823.  His  wife,  Priscilla 
Kemble,  an  actress  of  ability,  whom  he  had 
married  in  1787,  survived  him.  Kemble  was  a 
great  tragedian  and  a  man  of  character.  He 
loved  to  personate,  with  his  commanding  figure 
and  sonorous  voice,  the  loftier  heroes  of  the 
dramas — kings,  prelates,  heroes.  He  was  espe- 
cially successful  in  Brutus,  Wolsey,  Macbeth, 
and  Coriolanus.  Consult:  Boaden,  Momoira  of 
the  Life  of  John  Philip  Kemble,  Esq.  (London, 
1825)  ;  FitJsQerald,  The  Kembles  (London,  1871)  ; 
Doran,  Annals  of  the  Stage,  edited  by  Lowe  (Lon- 
don, 1888) ;  Baker,  English  Actors  from  Shake- 
speare to  Macready  (New  York,  1879). 

XEMBLXS,  Mabie  ThAr^se  De  Camp  (1774- 
1838).  An  actress,  bom  at  Vienna,  Austria,  of 
a  theatrical  family,  brought  to  England  when  a 
child,  and  in  1806  married  to  Charles  Kemble 
(q.v.) .  As  Miss  De  Camp  she  had  already  become 
popular  in  comedy,  and  played  also  in  comic 
opera.  She  continued  on  the  stage  with  her  hus- 
band, but  retired  in  1819,  except  for  an  appear- 
ance with  her  daughter  Fanny  in  1829.  She  was 
the  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces,  among 
them  The  Day  After  the  Wedding,  an  interlude. 

KEMBLE,  Roger  (1721-1802).  The  founder 
of  the  English  family  of  actors  bearing  his  name, 
of  which  his  daughter  Sarah  (see  Siddons,  Sabah  ) 
and  his  son  John  Philip  (see  Kemble,  John 
Pniup)  are  the  most  celebrated.  He  was  the 
head  of  an  itinerant  company  of  players,  and  an 
actor  of  some  ability.  He  married  in  1753  Sarah 
Wood,  an  actress,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  chil- 
dren. Consult  Fitz(5erald,  The  Kembles,  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Kemble  Family  (London,  1871). 

KEHBLE  FLATS.  The  name  given  to  a 
valuable  collection  of  English  dramas  made  by 
the  tragedian  John  Philip  Kemble  (q.v.) 
and  now  in  the  library  of  Devonshire  House,  liOn- 
don.  It  includes  the  first  editions  of  Shake- 
speare's plays. 

KEMfaiT,  ke'ma-ny',  Zsiomond.  Baron  (1816- 
75).  An  Hungarian  politician  and  writer,  bom 
in  Magyar-Kapud,  Transylvania.    He  studied  and 


practiced  law,  and  in  1840  became  a  member  of 
the  Opposition  in  the  local  Parliament,  and 
the  editor  of  its  organ,  Erdilyi  Hirad6.  In  1842 
he  retired  for  a  time  from  public  life,  and  took 
up  literature.  His  first  novel,  Oyulai  Pdl,  waa 
published  in  five  volumes  in  1846.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  was  in  Budapest,  assistant  editor 
of  the  Pesti  Birlap,  and  a  deputy  to  the  National 
Assembly  on  the  side  of  Kossuth.  In  1851  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  influential  political  journal, 
the  Pesti  NapU.  His  romances  are  Firj  is  no 
(1852);  Seiv  Srvinyei  (1854);  Az  ozvegy  Ss 
Idanya  (1856)  ;  and  Zord  idH  (1857),  while  his 
essays  were  collected  in  two  volmnes  under  the 
title,  Studies  (1870). 

KEKNTTZ,  kfim'idts.  A  German  theologian. 
See  Chehmtz. 

KEMP,  Geobae  Meikle  (1795-1844).  A 
Scotch  architect,  bom  at  Moorfoot,  Peeblesshire. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd,  but  in  his  youth 
showed  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  though  by  trade 
a  carpenter  and  wheelwright,  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  study  architecture.  After  a  short  stay 
abroad,  he  settled  for  a  time  in  Edinburgh.  One 
of  his  works  there  was  a  model  in  wood  of 
a  palace  for  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  He  also 
did  some  drawings  for  a  book  on  Scottish 
cathedrals  that  was  never  brought  out,  and  pre- 
pared designs  for  a  restoration  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral.  The  only  actual  work  of  Kemp  is 
the  monument  to  Walter  Scott  in  Edinburgh, 
begun  in  1840.  He  was  accidentally  drowned 
before  this  was  completed,  but  it  remains  a  last- 
ing honor  to  its  architect. 

KEMP»  James  Fubman  t(  1869— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can  geologist,  bom  in  New  York  City,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Brooklyn  Adelphi,  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, and  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines.  He 
bMame  a  member  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Geological  Surveys,  made  especial  investigation 
of  the  geology  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  ( New 
York) ,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  geology  in 
Columbia  University.  His  publications  include 
Ore  Deposits  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(1893-1900)  and  Bandhook  of  i2ocfc8(  1896-1901). 

KEMP,  Joseph  (1778-1824).  An  English 
organist,  born  at  Exeter.  From  1802  to  1809  he 
was  organist  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  from  1809 
to  1814  resided  in  London,  after  which  he  lived 
chiefly  in  E.xeter.  In  1810  he  delivered  lectures 
on  the  'New  System  of  Musical  Education,'  which 
it  is  claimed  was  the  first  method  propounded  in 
England,  for  class  or  chorus  teaching.  Among 
his  works  were  the  famous  cathedral  anthem 
/  Am  Alpha  and  Omega;  Ttcelve  Psalmodieal 
Melodies;  Musical  Illustrations  of  the  Beauties 
of  Shakespeare;  Musical  Illustrations  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake;  and  many  chants,  single  glees,  and 
duets.    He  died  at  Exeter. 

XEMFE,  Ann  Eliza.  The  maiden  name  of  the 
English  author  Ann  Eliza  Kempe  Bray  (q.v.) . 

KEMPELEN,  k6m'p6-l8n,  Wolfgang  von 
(1734-1804).  An  Austrian  mechanic  and  in- 
ventor. He  was  bom  at  Prcssburg,  in  Hungary, 
and  obtained  celebrity  as  the  deviser  of  an  autom- 
aton chess-player  with  which  he  traveled  over 
a  good  part  of  the  world.  Kerapelen  also  pro- 
duced a  complicated  figure  which  articulated  cer- 
tain words  distinctly.  To  explain  its  construc- 
tion he  published  the  Mechanismus  der  mensch- 
lichen  Sprache  {1791). 
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XEKPEITXiES,  kto'pe-n&r,  PmXB  db.  Prob- 
ably the  correct  name  of  the  Flemish-Spanish 
painter  Pedro  Campatia  (q.v.). 

KEICFES,  JAHE8  Lawson  (1823-95).  An 
American  soldier  in  the  (Confederate  service,  born 
in  Madison  County,  Va.  He  graduated  at  Wash- 
ington College  in  1842,  and  served  through  the 
Mexican  War.  After  his  return  he  entered  poli- 
tics and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature 
for  ten  years,  during  two  of  which  he  was  Speak- 
er. After  the  secession  of  bis  State,  he  entered 
the  Confederate  service  as  colonel  of  the  Seventh 
Virginia,  which  he  commanded  at  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  The  next  spring  he  was  commis- 
sioned brigadier-general,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Fair  Oaks  (May  31- June  1,  1862)  ; 
Gaines's  Mill  (June  27-28,  1862)  ;  South  Moun- 
tain (September  14,  1862)  ;  Antietam  (Septem- 
ber 16-17,  1862)  ;  Fredericksburg  (December  13, 
1862);  and  Gettysburg  (July  1-3,  1863),  whei« 
his  brigade  formed  part  of  Pickett's  division. 
During  the  charge  he  was  seriously  wounded. 
On  March  1,  1864,  he  was  commissioned  major- 
general.  After  the  war  he  became  a  planter  in 
Orange  County,  and  in  1874  be  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia. 

KEKPEB,  Reuben  (1770-1826).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  adventurer,  bom  in  Fauquier 
County,  Va.  He  received  a  fair  education  from 
his  father,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  and  in  1800  with 
the  rest  of  the  family  removed  to  Ohio.  Subse- 
quently with  one  of  bis  brothers  he  removed  to 
Mississippi  Territory,  where  he  became  a  sur- 
veyor. Iner©  for  several  years  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  conspirators  who  made  suc- 
cessive attempts  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment in  West  Florida.  In  1808  he  led  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Baton  Rouge, 
and  in  1810  agamst  Mobile.  Two  years  later  he 
raised  a  force  of  600  Americans  to  assist  Gutier- 
rez and  Toledo  in  the  revolt  in  Mexico,  but  after 
a  short  service  in  Texas,  where  they  met  with 
some  success,  the  force  disbanded  and  returned 
to  the  United  States.  In  1815  Kemper  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
(q.v.),  where  he  commanded  a  company  of  vol- 
unteers. The  remainder  of  his  life  he  spent 
quietly  as  a  planter  in  Mississippi. 

KEMPEKH  A  •PSEM',  kSm'p^r-hou'zen.  The 
nom  de  plume  of  Robert  Pearce  Gillies,  in  con- 
tributions to  Blacktcood's,  and  so  called  in  the 
Noctea  Ambrosiance. 

KEMPFF,  Louis  (1841—).  An  American 
naval  officer,  born  in  Belleville,  111.  He  entered 
the  Naval  Academy  in  18S7,  and  in  the  Civil 
War  served  in  the  blockade  of  Charleston,  in  the 
battle  of  Port  Roval  (1861),  in  the  expedition 
against  Port  Royal  Ferry,  and  the  bombardment 
of  Sewell's  Point  (1862),  and  along  the  coast 
throughout  the  war.  Promoted  to  be  captain  in 
1891,  he  commanded  the  receiving  ship  Independ- 
ence from  1896  until  1899.  when  he  received  the 
grade  of  rear-admiral,  and  become  commander  of 
the  coast  defense  in  the  Pacific  District.  In  1900 
he  refused  to  join  in  the  bombardment  of  the 
forts  of  Takii. 

KEMTIS,  THOMAfe  A  (c.1380-1471).  A  me- 
dieval ecclesiastic,  now  almost  universally  rec- 
ognized as  the  author  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ. 
His  family  name  was  Hemerken,  sometimes  Lat- 
inized into  Malleolus  ('little  hammer'),  though 
he  is  usually  known  by  the  title  given  above, 


from  hie  birthplace,  Kempen,  in  the  Lower  Rhine 
District.  He  was  educated  at  Deventer,  partly 
by  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  (q.v.). 
In  1399  he  entered  the  Augustinian  convent  at 
Mount  Saint  Agnes,  near  ZwoUe,  and  took  the 
vows  in  1406,  l^ing  ordained  priest  in  1413  or 
1414.  In  1425  he  became  sub-prior,  and  there  is 
a  notice  of  his  reelection  in  1448.  Nearly  all  his 
life  was  passed  in  this  secluded  convent,  where 
he  died  in  1471.  His  rentains,  after  two  or  three 
removals,  were  in  1897  placed  in  Saint  Mi- 
chael's Church  at  Zwolle,  beneath  a  splendid 
monument.  Consult:  Cruise,  Thomaa  d  Kempit 
(London,  1887)  ;  Kettlewell,  Thomaa  A  Kempit 
and  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  (2  vols., 
London,  1882)  ;  Scully,  The  Life  of  the  Venerable 
Thomas  d  Kempia  (New  York,  1901). 

KEMPT,  Sir  jAia»  (1764-1864).  A  British 
soldier,  bom  in  Scotland.  He  joined  the  army 
in  1783.  In  1799  he  took  part  in  the  Duke  of 
York's  expedition  to  Holland ;  and  in  1800,  when 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  sailed  on  his  expedition 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  to  Egypt,  he  was  the 
latter's  aide-de-camp  and  military  secretary. 
After  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's  death,  Kempt 
served  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
which  ended  with  the  siege  of  Alexandria.  After 
a  few  years  of  home  service,  he  was  attached  to 
the  expedition  to  Naples,  which  sailed  in  1805 
under  Sir  James  Craig,  and  he  commanded  a 
brigade  in  Calabria.  His  most  important  services 
were  in  the  Peninsular  War,  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  to  whom  he  was  highly  recommended. 
He  was  given  command  of  a  brigade  in  1811,  and 
fought  at  Badajoz,  Vitoria,  Ortbez,  Toulouse,  and 
later  at  Quatre-Bras  and  Waterloo.  During  1820- 
28  he  was  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1828- 
30  Governor-General  of  Canada.  Kempt,  after 
his  return  home,  was  made  a  Privy  Councilor. 

KEKFTEN,  kSmp'ten.  A  city  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  District  of  Swabia,  situated  on  the  River  II- 
ler,  81  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Munich  (Map: 
Bavaria,  D  5).  The  city  consists  of  the  old  town 
by  the  river,  and  the  new  or  upper  town,  former- 
ly the  residence  of  the  abbots  of  Kempten.  The 
two  towns  were  united  in  1803.  There  are  the 
interesting  seventh-century  abbey  church,  with  a 
cupola  and  a  fine  altar,  an  old  town  hall,  and  a 
palace  now  used  as  barracks.  Kempten  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  and  carries  on  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  machinery,  paper,  yams,  matches, 
and  cheese.  Population,  in  1890,  15,800;  in  1900, 
19,000.  The  old  town  was  made  a  free  city  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  new  town  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  abbots  of  Kempten,  who  were  princes 
of  the  Empire  and  ruled  over  a  considerable  do- 
main. In  1803  the  abbey  and  its  territory  were 
annexed  to  Bavaria,  which  at  the  same  time  ab- 
sorbed the  free  city  of  Kempten. 

KEXTT'VIIiLE.  A  railway  junction  of  Gren- 
ville  County,  Ontario,  Canada,  29  miles  south 
of  Ottawa  by  rail  (Map:  Ontario,  H  2).  It  is 
situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Rideau,  which  sup- 
plies water-power  to  several  mills.  Population, 
in  1891,  1226;  in  1901,  1523. 

XEIT,  kSn.    A  river  of  India.    See  Cane. 

KEN,  or  KENN,  Thomas  (1637-1711).  A 
prelate  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  bom  • 
at  Berkhampstead,  Hertfordshire,  July,  1637; 
educated  at  Winchester  and  New  College.  Ox- 
ford; became  domestic  chaplain  to  Bishop  Morley 
in  1665,  rector  of  Brightstone,  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
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1667,  and  prebend  at  Winchester  in  1669.  In 
1676  he  visited  Rome  with  his  nephew,  Isaac 
Walton,  and  in  1679,  on  his  return,  after  five 
years'  absence,  accompanied  Mary,  Princess  of 
Orange,  as  her  chaplain,  to  Holland.  In  1680 
he  became  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  whom  he  at- 
tended in  his  last  illness.  Shortly  before  his 
death  the  King  nominated  Ken  to  the  bishopric 
of  Bath  and  Wells  (1684).  He  was  not  fully 
invested  with  the  episcopal  functions  till  after 
the  accession  of  James  II.  For  refusing  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  King  to  read  the  declaration  of 
indulgence,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  with  six 
other  bishops  (1688).  Nevertheless,  when  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ascended  the  throne  as  William 
III.,  he  refused  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  the 
new  King,  considering  James  still  his  lawful  sov- 
ereign. For  this  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric 
(April,  1691).  He  died  at  Longleat,  March  19, 
1711.  Bishop  Ken  was  a  man  of  solid  and  ex- 
tensive learning,  refined  tastes,  and  wide  sympa- 
thies, and  in  office  displayed  great  zeal  and  self- 
devotion.  He  was  the  author  of  several  volumes 
of  sermons,  theological  treatises  and  of  many 
devotional  writings.  His  "Morning  Hymn" 
("Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun"),  and 
"Evening  Hymn"  ("Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this 
night"),  are  surpassed  by  none  in  the  language. 
The  familiar  doxology,  "Praise  God,  from  Whom 
all  blessings  flow,"  is  his  composition.  His  works 
have  been  several  times  published.  Consult  his 
Life,  by  Flumptre  (2  vols.,  London,  1888;  rev.  ed. 
1890). 

KFiTTAI,  kS-nl'.  A  peninsula  projecting  from 
the  southern  coast  of  Alaska,  between  Cook  Inlet 
and  Prince  William  Sound  (Map:  Alaska,  E  3). 
It  is  160  miles  long,  with  a  maximum  width  of 
110  miles,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
an  isthmus  20  miles  wide.  Its  coasts  are  much 
indented,  and  there  are  several  good  harbors.  The 
interior  is  mountainous  and  mostly  barren.  It 
contains  coal-beds,  and  gold  has  been  found  on 
the  northwest  coast. 

KEIT1)AI<,  or  Kirkby  Kendal.  A  municipal 
borough  and  market  town  in  Westmoreland,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Kent,  22  miles  south-southwest 
of  Appleby  (Map:  England,  D  2).  It  is  a  strag- 
gling town,  with  an  ancient  Gothic  church  and 
a  ruined  castle.  The  name  'kendals'  is  applied  to 
the  cloths  produced  here,  which,  with  carpets, 
worsted  stockings,  cottons,  linsey-woolseys,  doe- 
skins, tweeds,  and  coat-linings,  are  the  staple 
manufactures  of  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  are 
also  dye,  marble,  leather,  shoe,  and  paper  works. 
The  weekly  market  is  the  chief  one  for  com  and 
provisions  in  the  county.  The  town  owns  its  water, 
gas,  free  library,  two  recreation-grounds,  markets, 
baths,  and  slaughter-houses,  and  maintains  a 
sewage  farm,  hospital  and  fire  brigade.  John 
Kempe  of  Flanders,  cloth-weaver,  with  other  com- 
patriots, settled  in  Kendal  under  the  protection 
of  Edward  III.,  and  inaugiirated  its  industries. 
The  town  was  incorporated  in  1575.  Population, 
in  1891,  14,400;  in  1901,  14,200. 

KENSAI.,.  Mb.  (1843—).  An  English  actor, 
whose  real  name  is  William  Hunter  Grimston.  He 
was  bom  in  London,  and  made  his  dfbut  in  Glas- 
gow when  about  eighteen  years  old.  Some  four 
years  later  he  appeared  in  London,  at  the  Hay- 
market,  and  in  1809  he  married  Madge  Robertson, 
with  whose  career  hia  own  has  since  been  closely 
associated.    He  and  John  Hare  as  partners  man- 


aged the  Saint  James's  Theatre  from  1879  to 
1888.     See  Mas.  Kssdal. 

KEKDAIi,  Mbs.  (1849—).  The  stage  name  of 
Mrs.  Mai;garet  ('Madge')  Robertson  Grimston,  a 
well-known  English  actress.  She  was  born  at 
Great  Grimsby,  March  16,  1849,  of  a  theatrical 
family,  and  appeared  as  a  child  in  several  rOles, 
but  made  her  regular  debut  in  1865  as  Ophelia,  at 
the  Haymarket,  London.  She  was  married  in  1869 
to  W.  H.  Grimston  (Mr.  Kendal),  with  whom  she 
has  acted  ever  since.  In  1875,  at  the  Op6ra 
Comiquc,  she  made  a  great  success  as  Miss  Hard- 
castle.  After  a  few  years  at  the  Court  and 
Prince  of  Wales's  theatres,  in  the  course  of  which 
she  played  Dora  in  the  English  version  of  Sax- 
dou's  Diplomacy,  one  of  her  greatest  rOles,  she 
came  with  her  husband  to  Saint  James's  Theatre, 
where  among  her  noted  parts  were  those  of  Kate 
Verity  in  The  Squire  ( 1881 ) ,  Claire  de  Beaupr6 
in  The  Ironmaster  (1884),  Rosalind  in  As  You 
Like  It  (1885),  Antoinette  Rigaud  (1886),  and 
Lady  Clancarty  (1887).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal 
made  their  American  dSbut  in  A  Scrap  of  Paper 
in  1889,  and  the  success  of  their  first  tour  in  the 
United  States  was  repeated  in  several  successive 
seasons.  In  1803  they  produced  The  Second  Mrs, 
Tanqueray  in  this  country.  Of  their  later  Eng- 
lish productions,  The  Elder  Miss  Blossom  is  per- 
haps the  most  noteworthy.  Consult:  Archer, 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,"  in  Matthews  and  Hutton, 
Actors  and  Actresses  of  Oreat  Britain  and  the 
United  States  (New  York,  1886)  ;  Scott,  The 
Drama  of  Yesterday  and  To-Day  (London, 
1899) ;  Pemberton,  The  Kendals,  A  Biography 
(New  York,  1900). 

KEIT'SAIX,  Amos  (1789-1869).  An  Ameri- 
can politician,  bom  at  Dunstable,  Mass.  He  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1811,  taught 
school  and  studied  law  at  Groton,  Mass.;  re- 
moved to  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1814,  and  thence 
went  to  Kentucky,  where  he  became  a  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Henry  Clay.  In  October  of  that 
year  he  was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky  bar,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  became  editor  of  a  paper 
at  Georgetown,  Ky.  In  September,  1816,  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  Frankfort  Argus,  which 
was  later  one  of  the  principal  Jackson  organs  in 
the  State.  He  was  one  of  Jackson's  chief 
advisers,  and  when  the  latter  became  President, 
in  1329,  he  took  Kendall  with  him  to  Washing- 
ton, appointing  him  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury. At  Washington  Kendall  came  to  occupy 
a  unique  position.  The  foremost  figure  in  Jack- 
son's famous  'Kitchen  Cabinet'  (q.v.),  "he  proved 
more  and  more,"  says  W.  G.  Sumner,  m  his 
Life  of  Jackson,  "the  masterful  spirit  of  the 
Administration."  Jackson  made  him  Postmas- 
ter-Oneral  in  1835,  and  he  continued  in  that 
office  during  a  greater  part  of  Van  Buren's  term, 
administering  the  office  with  skill  and  integrity, 
and  introducing  many  improvements  in  the  ser- 
vice, of  which  the  money-order  system  was  the 
most  important.  After  his  retirement  from  of- 
fice, he  edited  newspapers  for  several  years,  and 
in  1845  became  interested  with  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  in  the  development  of  telegraph  patents, 
a  connection  which  continued  until  1860  and 
made  Kendall's  fortune.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
life  he  gave  freely  to  various  educational  and 
charitable  institutions,  founding  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  violently 
opposed  secession,  supporting  Lincoln  throughout 
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the  war,  although  still  calling  himself  a  'Jack- 
sonian  Democrat.'  He  published  a  Life  of  Jack- 
son (1843),  and  his  Autobioffraphy  was  pub- 
lished after  bis  death   (1872). 

KEin)A£L,  Geobge  Wilkins  ( 1800-67 ) .  An 
American  journalist,  bom  in  Amherst  (now 
Mount  Vernon ) ,  Hillsboro  County,  N.  H.  He 
worked  as  a  printer  in  many  States,  and  settled 
in  1835  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  in  1837  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Picayune.  Seeking 
health  and  adventure,  he  joined  the  unfortunate 
Texan  Santa  F6  expedition  in  1841,  but  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Mexicans  and  held  for 
seven  months.  He  wag  an  eye-witness  of  much 
of  the  Mexican  War,  accompanying  the  American 
armies  as  correspondent  for  his  paper.  After 
1852  he  lived  on  bis  large  sheep  ranch  in  Comal 
County,  Texas.  He  published:  Narrative  of  the 
Texan  Santa  F6  Expedition  (1844),  and  War 
Between  United  States  and  Mexico  (1851),  the 
latter  a  folio  volume,  elaborately  illustrated  in 
color. 

KENDAIili,  HxintT  Clabbnck.  See  Austra- 
lian Lttebatube. 

KENDALL,.  William  Seroeaitt  (1869—). 
An  American  figure,  portrait,  and  landscape 
painter,  bom  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y.  He 
studied  under  Thomas  Eakins  in  Philadelphia, 
and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  and  under  Mer- 
son  in  Paris.  His  work  shows  good  draughts- 
manship and  fine  color.  One  of  his  best  pic- 
tures is  "The  End  of  the  Day."  He  won  an  hon- 
orable mention  at  the  Salon  of  1891,  a  medal  at 
the  Columbian  Ebcposition  of  1893,  and  a  bronze 
medal  at  the  Pans  Exposition  of  1900. — Mab- 
oabet  Kendall,  his  wife  (1871 — ),  a  pupil  of 
Alden  Weir,  is  also  known  as  a  figure  and  por- 
trait painter. 

XBN'DBICX,  AsAHEL  Clabk  (1809-95).  An 
American  Baptist  educator.  He  was  bom  at 
Poultney,  Vt.;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in 
1831;  became  professor  of  classics  in  Madison 
University  at  Hamilton;  and  from  1850  to  1888 
held  the  chair  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester. He  revised  Olshausen's  Commentaries  on 
the  New  Testament,  translated  from  French  and 
German  poeta  a  volume  of  Echoes  (1855),  and 
published  Life  and  Letters  of  Emily  O.  Judson 
(1860)  and  Our  Poetical  Favorites.  His  edition 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  was  long  popular.  Ken- 
drick  was  a  member  of  the  American  committee 
for  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament. 

KENDBICK,  John  (17451800).  An  Ameri- 
can navigator,  iKim  at  Martha's  Vineyard.  H^ 
commanded  a  privateer  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Revolution,  and  in  1787-88,  as  commander 
of  the  Columbia  and  Washington,  fitted  out  by 
Boston  merchants,  explored  Nootka  Sound  and 
parts  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  In  1791 
he  made  another  voyage,  and  this  time  visited 
Oceanica,  discovered  (and  named)  Massachu- 
setts Sound,  and  opened  the  sandalwood  trade 
between  Hawaii  and  China.  While  in  Kealakeaka 
Bay,  Hawaii,  in  1800,  he,  with  two  of  his  men, 
was  accidentally  killed  by  grapeshot,  fired  as  a 
salute  in  his  honor  by  an  English  captain. 

KENEALY,  ke-ne^I,  Edwabd  Vauqhan  Htde 
(1819-80).  An  Irish  barrister.  He  was  born  in 
Cork  and  waa  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. After  practicing  law  for  seven  years  in 
Ireland,  he  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in 
1847,  and  in  1868  became  a  bencher  of  Gray's 


Inn.  In  1850  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  month 
for  cruelty  to  his  son,  was  counsel  for  the  defense 
of  the  Fenians  Casey  and  Burke  in  1867,  and  in 
1873  acted  as  leading  counsel  in  the  celebrated 
Tichbonie  case,  which  brought  him  considerable 
notoriety  for  the  persistency  of  his  defense.  The 
violent  character  of  his  arguments  and  his  un- 
professional conduct  throughout  the  whole  trial 
were  censured  in  the  jury's  verdict,  which  lost 
the  case  to  him.  He  then  established  The  Eng: 
lishman,  in  which  he  continued  to  uphold  the- 
cause  of  Orton,  the  Tichbome  claimant,  and  after 
libelous  attacks  upon  the  presiding  justice  and 
many  other  members  of  the  bar,  he  was  expelled 
in  1874  from  the  Oxford  circuit  and  disbenched 
by  Gray's  Inn.  In  1868  he  contested  Wednesbury 
lusuccessfully,  and  in  1875  was  returned  for  • 
Stokes  to  Parliament,  where  he  could  find  n<y 
member  to  introduce  him  and  was  informally 
seated.  He  was  an  uninfluential  member  through- 
out Ills  term,  but  continued  his  combative  at- 
tempts to  give  national  importance  to  the  Tich- 
bome case.  His  publications  include  an  edition 
of  the  jiroceedings  of  the  Tichborne  case,  and 
Brallaghan,  or  the  Deipnosophists  (1845); 
Ooethe,  a  New  Pantomime  (1850)  ;  and  Poeme 
(1864).  His  scattered  poems,  collected  in  three 
volumes,  appeared  in  1875-79. 

XENEH,  ken'e,  or  OENEH.  The  capital  of 
an  Egyptian  province  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  34  miles  north  of 
Thebes  (Map:  Egypt,  F  6).  It  is  a  station  for 
Nile  steamers  ana  opposite  a  station  on  the  Nile 
Valley  Railroad,  and  has  well-developed  pottery 
industrv  and  some  sugar  manufacturing.  It  is 
visited  by  numerous  pilgrims  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  Population,  in 
1897,  27,478. 

KEmCLK  OHILLTN'QLY,  kSn'Slm  chllllng- 
U.     A  novel  by  Lord  Bulwer  Lytton  (1873). 

KEN'^BSAW  KOXJirrAIN,  Battle  of.  An 
engagement  fought  near  Marietta,  Ga.,  JuQe  27, 
1864,  during  the  Civil  War,  between  a  Federal 
force  of  about  16,000  under  General  Sherman 
and  a  Confederate  force  of  about  18,000  under 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  The  Confederates  were 
strongly  intrenched  on  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and 
repelled  the  Federal  assault  after  two  and  a 
half  hours  of  fighting,  the  Federals  losing  about 
3000,  including  the  bricnde  commanders  Gen. 
C.  G.  Harker  and  Col.  D.  McCook.  The  Con- 
federates lost  about  700.  It  was  the  only 
serious  reverse  sustained  by  General  Sherman  in 
his  Atlanta  campaign.  Soon  afterwards  Sherman 
mancBuvred  Johnston  out  of  his  position,  and  on 
July  2  the  latter  abandoned  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
falling  back  behind  the  Chattahoochee  River. 

XEITIA,  k&'n^ft,  Mount.  An  isolated,  extinct 
volcano  in  British  East  Africa,  situated  12'  south 
of  the  Equator  and  180  miles  east  of  Victoria 
Nyanza  (Map:  Congo  Free  State,  G  3).  Its  alti- 
tude is  between  18,000  and  19,000  feet;  it  is  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow  above  15,000  feet,  and 
has  a  number  of  glaciers.  Mount  Kenia  was  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  by 
Krapf  in  1849.  In  1887  it  was  ascended  by  Count 
Teleki  to  an  altitude  of  15.280  feet,  and  'in  1893 
by  Dr.  Gregory  to  an  altitude  of  17,800  feet. 

KEN1LW0BTH.  A  market-town  in  War- 
wickshire, England,  five  miles  north  of  War- 
wick (Map:  England,  E  4).  It  has  the  remains 
of  an  abbey  erected  in  1122.    Near  by  is  Kenil- 
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vorth  Castle,  united  to  the  Crown  domaina  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  conferred  by  Elizabeth 
upon  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  here, 
in  1575,  entertained  her  for  seventeen  days.  Ex- 
tensive  remains  of  the  castle  exist,  which  are 
well  preserved  and  much  visited.  Kenilworth  Cas- 
tle is  the  scene  of  Walter  Scott's  famous  romance, 
{Kenilicorth,  1821)  through  which  runs  the  story 
of  Amy  Robsart,  Leicester  s  unacknowledged  wife, 
and  of  a  novel  by  Ludwig  Tieck.  Population,  in 
1901,  4550.  Consult  Beck,  Kenilworth  Castl« 
<  Leamington,  1840). 

KS/NITES.  A  nomadic  tribe  of  Southern 
Palestine,  allied  to  the  Kenizzitea  (Gen.  xv.  10) 
and  to  the  Amalekites.  Jethro,  Moses's  father- 
in-law,  is  called  a  Kenite  in  Judges  i.  16,  though 
elsewhere  he  is  represented  as  a  Midianite  (Ex. 
iii.,  etc.).  From  this  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  the  Kenitee  were  included  in  the  more  gen- 
eral designation  of  Midianitea.  The  close  asso- 
ciation of  Kenites  with  Israelites,  as  illustrated 
e.g.  by  the  references  in  the  song  of  Deborah 
(Judg.  v.  24)  is  of  importance  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  earlier  portims  of  Hebrew  his- 
tory. Even  so  late  a  writer  as  the  compiler  of 
Chronicles  preserves  the  traditicm  which  prac- 
tically makes  the  Kenites  a  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (I.  Chron.  ii.  55;  cf.  I.  Sam.  xxvii.  10). 
It  is  strange  that  this  tribe,  which  became  the 
bulwark  of  the  Hebrew  religion  in  its  more  ad- 
vanced form,  should  turn  out  to  be  composed  of 
non-Hebrew  elements  like  the  Kenites  and  Keniz- 
zites.  The  results  of  critical  investigaticms  point 
more  and  more  to  a  decided  influence  exerted  by 
Kenites  upon  the  religious  thought  of  the  He- 
brews. 

KENIZZETES,  or  KEIT'EZITES.  One  of 
the  groups  of  pre-Israelitish  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine named  in  Genesis  xv.  19-21.  In  Genesis 
xxxvi.  11,  Kenaz  (the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the 
Kenizzites)  is  enumerated  among  the  Edomita 
clans,  while  according  to  Num.  xxxii.  12,  Jos. 
xiv.  0-14,  Caleb  (q.v.)  appears  as  a  Kenizzite. 
The  relationship  between  the  Caleb  and  Kenizzite 
clans  is  further  illustrated  by  the  designation  of 
Otliniel  (Caleb's  son-in-law)  as  a  'son  of  Kenaz' 
(Jos.  XV.  17;  Jud.  i.  13;  iii.  0-11;  I.  Chron.  iv. 
13 ) ,  though  the  tradition  on  this  point  is  some- 
what hazy,  since,  according  to  I.  Chron.  iv. 
16,  Kenaz  is  a  grandson  of  Caleb.  Confusing  as 
these  various  notices  are,  we  may  at  least  con- 
elude  that  Kenizzite  was  the  -name  of  an  old 
'Canaanitish'  clan  settled  in  southern  Palestine 
which  entered  into  alliances  with  Edomitic  clans, 
and  also  with  the  clan  of  Judah,  and  became 
gradually  absorbed  in  this  way.  The  latter  tribe, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  (see  Judah),  is  marked 
by  the  admixture  of  various  non-Hebrew  elements 
and  appears  to  have  been  far  more  composite 
than  any  of  the  other  Hebrew  tribes,  though  prob- 
ably none  were  entirely  free  from  'Canaanitish' 
or  other  elements. 

KENOiY,  John  Reese  (1822-91).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md._  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845,  but 
went  to  the  Mexican  War  as  lieutenant  with  a 
company  of  volunteers  which  he  had  raised,  and 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major. 
He  entered  the  Civil  War  as  colonel  of  the  First 
Maryland  Regiment,  which,  together  with  some 
Pennsylvania  companies,  was  captured  by  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  after  hard  fighting,  at  Front  Royal 


on  the  Shenandoah  (May  23,  1862).  Kenl^  him- 
self was  severely  wounded  when  made  prisoner, 
but  his  stand  had  saved  General  Banks's  division 
at  Winchester,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade.  This  he  led  at  Hagerstown, 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  elsewhere,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  brcvetted  major-general  of 
volunteers.  He  published  his  Mexican  experi- 
ences under  the  title,  Memoir»  of  a  Maryland  Vol- 
unteer (1873). 

XENITAlTy  Geoboe  (1845— ).    An  American 

i'oumalist  and  traveler,  bom  at  Korwalk,  Ohio, 
February  10,  1845.  Kennaa  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  and  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  studied  telegraphy,  and  in  De- 
cember of  1864  began  his  travels  by  a  journey 
to  Kamtchatka,  where  he  served  the  Russo- 
American  Telegraph  Company,  assisting  in  ex- 
ploring parties  in  Northeastern  Siberia  (1866- 
60),  and  superintending  telegraph  construction 
in  Middle  Siberia  (1866-68).  On  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  enterprise  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  but  he  went  back  to  the  Russian  Empire  in 
1870  and  explored  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  Daghe- 
Stan,  Chechnia,  and  the  course  of  the  Volga  to 
the  Caspian;  again  in  1885-86  he  made  a  journey 
of  15,000  miles  through  Northern  Russia  and 
Siberia,  investigating  the  convict,  prison,  and 
exile  system,  and  exploring  the  Russian  Altai. 
These  travels  were  the  subject  of  magazine  arti- 
cles that  attracted  wide  attention.  They  are  col- 
lected as  Siheria  and  the  Exile  System  (1801). 
Two  other  books  are  Tent  Life  in  Siberia  (1870) 
and  Campaigning  in  Cuba  (1808).  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Russian  Empire  while  carrying 
on  further  social  and  political  studies  there 
in  1901.  In  1902  he  went  as  correspondent  for 
a  New  York  newspaper  to  the  island  of  Marti- 
nique, after  the  devastating  eruptions  of  Mont. 
Pel6e,  and  climbed  the  still  active  volcano.  His 
experiences  are  described  in  The  Tragedy  of  Pelie 
(New  York,  1902). 

KEir'NEBEC.  The  second  largest  river  in 
Maine.  It  rises  in  Moosehead  Lake  in  the  west- 
central  part  of  the  State  and  flows  south  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  25  miles  northeast  of  Port- 
land, receiving  its  principal  tributary,  the  An- 
droscoggin, 18  miles  from  its  mouth  (Map: 
Maine,  D  7).  Its  length  is  160  miles,  through 
which  it  has  a  descent  of  over  1000  feet.  It  has 
falls  at  Augusta,  where  a  dam  has  been  built,  at 
Waterville,  and  at  three  other  points  above,  sup- 
plying abundant  water-power.  It  flows  through 
a  fertile  and  beautiful  region,  where  considerable 
lumbering  and  cattle-raising  are  carried  on.  It  is 
navigable  for  large  ships  to  Bath,  12  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  for  steamboats  to  Hallowell,  40 
miles,  except  in  winter,  when  it  is  closed  by  ioe 
above  Bath. 

KENTTEBTTirK.  A  town  in  York  County, 
Maine,  24  miles  southwest  of  Portland;  on  the 
Mousam  and  Kennebunk  rivers,  and  on  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  Maine,  BO).  It 
has  valuable  water-power,  and  manufactures 
shoes,  twine,  lumber,  and  leatheroid.  There  is  a 
free  circulating  library  of  3200  volumes.  Settled 
about  1650,  Kennebunk  was  part  of  Wells  until 
in  1820  it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town- 
ship. Population,  in  1890,  3172;  in  1900,  3228. 
Consult  Bourne,  History  of  WelU  and  Kennebunk 
to  1S20   (Portland,  Maine,  1875). 
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KSNirEBtnrKPOBT.  A  tovn  in  York 
County,  Maine,  25  miles  southwest  of  Portland; 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
nebunk  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road (Map:  Maine,  C  9).  It  has  an  excellent 
harbor,  and  is  a  popular  summer  resort  with  a 
floe  beach  and  numerous  hotels.  There  are  .Tal- 
bot's Library,  circulating  and  public  libraries, 
and  some  manufactures.  Population,  in  1890, 
2Il>6;  in  1900,  2123.  Settled  in  1G20,  Kennebunk- 
port  was  incorporated  in  1G53  as  Cape  Porpoise, 
was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
in  1703,  was  reincorporated  as  Anmdel  in  1717, 
and  received  its  present  name  in  1821.  Consult 
Bradburr,  Uittory  of  Kcnnebunkport  (Kenne- 
bunk,  1837). 

XEN'KEDY,  BEiTjAinN  Hall  (1804-89).  An 
English  educator,  born  near  Birmingham.  He 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1827,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  elected  a  fellow  and  classical  lec- 
turer of  Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  then  for  six  years  assistant  master  at  Har- 
row, and  from  1830  to  186U  was  head  master  of 
Shrewsbury  School.  In  1806  he  accepted  the 
regius  professorship  of  Greek  at  Cambridge;  be- 
came Canon  of  Ely  in  1867,  and  a  member  of  the 
University  Council  in  1870.  Dr.  Kennedy  pub- 
lished a  number  of  classical  text-books,  and  trans- 
lated The  liirda  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  Psalter, 
into  English  verse,  besides  publishing  a  collec- 
tion of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  poetry. 

KENNEDY,  Gbace  (1782-1825).  A  Scotch 
writer.  She  waa  bom  at  Pinmore,  Ayrshire,  but 
at  an  early  age  removed  to  Edinburgh.  She 
wrote  novels  of  a  religious  teudenc}',  among  which 
viexe  Father  Clement  (1823) ,  Anna  ifoss  (1823), 
Dunallan  (2d  ed.  1825),  Jessie  AUan  (12th  ed. 
1853),  and  Decision  (1821),  which  were  trans- 
lated into  German  and  French,  and  were  once 
very  popular.  A  collected  edition  of  her  works 
in  six  volumes  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1827. 

KENNEDY,  Sir  James  Suaw  (originally 
Shaw,  James)  (1788-1865).  A  British  gen- 
eral, bom  in  the  Parish  of  Straiton,  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland,  and  educated  in  Maybole  and 
the  Ayr  Academy.  He  was  made  an  ensign  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  was  advanced  steadily 
to  the  rank  of  general  in  1863.  He  went  abroad 
with  his  regiment,  the  Forty-third  Light  In- 
fantry, in  1807,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  fought  under  Wellington  in 
Belgium,  and  left  behind  him  Motes  on  Waterloo 
that  were  published  (1865),  also  a  Plan  for  the 
Defence  of  Canada,  and  an  autobiographical 
sketch.  His  essay,  2^^ote8  on  the  Defence  of  Great 
Britain  ami  Ireland  (1859)  was  frequently  re- 
printed. 

KENNEDY,  John  (1813-1900).  A  Scottish 
Congregational  minister  and  author,  bom  at 
Aberfeldy,  Perthshire,  June  14,  1813.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  (1828- 
30),  Edinburgh  (1832-34),  and  Glasgow  (1834- 
35).  Entering  the  ministry,  be  became  pastor 
to  a  Congregational  church  in  Aberdeen  from 
1836  to  1846.  when  he  was  called  to  the  Stepney 
Congregational  Meeting-House  in  London,  a 
charge  which  he  held  till  his  retirement  in  1882. 
From  1872  to  1876  he  was  professor  of  apolo- 
getics at  New  College,  London,  and  from  1884  to 
1895  he  was  chairman  of  the  New  College  coun- 
«iL  From  1843  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  director  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
Vol.  XI.— M. 


From  1S66  to  1873  he  edited  The  Chrittian  Wit- 
ness, and  from  18H7  to  1890  The  Evangelical  Mag- 
azine. He  died  at  Hampstead,  near  London,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1900.  The  most  widely  known  of  his 
books  are  The  Divine  Life  (1858),  and  A  Hattd- 
hook  of  Christian  Evidences  (1880).  Among  his 
other  publications  are  The  Oospels,  Their  Age 
and  Authorship  (1880),  The  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  ( 1881 ) ,  The  Pentateuch,  lt»  Age  and 
Authorship  (1884),  The  Self-Revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  (1887),  The  Unity  of  Isaiah  (1891),  The 
Book  of  Jonah  (1896),  Old  Testament  Criticism 
and  tlie  Rights  of  Non-Experts  (1897),  and  The 
Book  of  Daniel  from  the  Christian  Standpoint 
(1898). 

KENNEDY,  Johk  Pendleton  (17951870). 
An  American  novelist.  He  graduated  at  Balti- 
more College  (University  ot  Maryland)  in  1812; 
and  in  1814  fought  in  the  battles  of  Bladensburg 
and  North  Point.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1816,  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  from  1839  to  1845 
was  a  member  of  Congress,  where  he  advocated 
Whig  principles,  and  during  Fillmore's  adminis- 
tration was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (1852).  He 
then  retired  from  politics,  but  he  upheld  the 
Union  during  the  War.  Kennedy  is  now  chiefly 
remembered  as  a  writer  of  romances,  among 
which  are  Sioallow  Barn  ( 1832) ,  Horse-Shoe  Rob- 
inson (1835),  and  Rob  of  the  Bourl  (1838). 
Among  his  other  books  are  Annals  of  Quodlibct 
(a  political  satire,  1840),  ilr.  Ambrose's  Letters 
on  the  Rebellion  (1805),  and  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of  William  Wirt  (2  vols.,  1849),  an  excellent  bi- 
ography of  the  leisurely  kind.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  Kennedy  constantly  befriended  E<lgar  Allan 
Poe  and  that  while  abroad  he  became  a  friend  of 
Thackeray,  and  wrote  or  outlined  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  The  Virginians, 
a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  great  accuracy  of 
its  scenic  descriptions.  Of  his  works  Horse-Shoe 
Robinson  is  the  best  and  ranks  high  in  ante- 
bellum fiction.  For  his  life,  consult  the  biog- 
raphy, by  Tuckerman,  which  forms  the  tenth 
volume  of  his  collected  works  (New  York,  1870- 
72). 

KENNEDY,  John  Pitt  (1796-1870).  A 
British  military  engineer,  bom  at  Donagli,  Done- 
gal County,  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Foyle 
College,  Londonderry,  and  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  becoming  lieutenant  in  an 
engineer  corps  in  1815.  Four  years  afterwards  he 
was  sent  to  Aialta,  thence  to  (5orfu,  and  he  super- 
intended the  formation  of  a  harbor  and  cnnal  at 
Santa  Maura  (1820).  He  served  next  umler  Sir 
Charles  Napier  at  Cephalonia,  building  light- 
houses, roads,  and  quays,  was  sub-inspector  of 
militia  in  the  Ionian  Islands  (1828-31 ) ,  and  then 
returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  set  himself  to  the 
discovery  of  ways  and  means  for  improving  the 
lamentable  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes. 
His  methods  are  indicated  by  the  title  of  his 
work.  Instruct;  Employ;  Don't  Bang  Them:  or 
Ireland  Tranquili:ed  Without  Soldiers  and  En- 
riched Without  English  Capital  (1835).  He 
wrote  several  others  of  a  similar  nature,  and  as 
Inspector-Gieneral  for  Irish  Education  (1837), 
as  secretary  to  the  Devon  Commission  (1843), 
and  to  the  Famine  Relief  Committee  (1845),  his 
labors  were  unceasing  in  behalf  of  his  native 
land,  but  he  went  back  to  the  army  in  1849  as 
military  secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
accompanied  him  to  India.    There  he  built  Um 
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military  road  named  after  him  and  extending 
from  Kalka  via  Simla  to  Kunawur  and  Tibet. 
He  published  Britioh  Home  and  Colonial  Empire 
( 18lid-69) ,  as  well  as  a  number  of  technical  works 
relative  to  his  Indian  career. 

KENNEDY,  John  Stewabt  (1830—).  An 
American  capitalist  and  philanthropist.  He  was 
born  near  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  got  a  scant  edu- 
cation in  school,  to  which  he  added  in  his  spare 
momenta  as  a  clerk,  and  at  twenty  was  sent  to 
America  by  a  London  iron  firm,  in  whose  branch 
house  in  Glasgow  he  worked  for  four  years.  Then 
he  came  again  to  New  York  and  entered  business 
with  Morris  K.  Jesup.  From  this  partnership 
he  retired  in  1867  and  from  active  business  in 
1883,  although  he  was  still  called  upon  after  that 
date  to  aid  in  the  reorganization  of  various  finan- 
cial concerns,  notably  in  1888,  when  he  acted 
with  J.  S.  Harris  as  receiver  of  the  New  Jersey 
Central  Railroad.  He  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  New  York  charities. 

KENNEDY,  Joseph  Camp  Gbiffith  (1813- 
87).  An  American  statistician.  He  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  after  a  college  education  and  a 
short  period  of  legal  study,  entered  journalism. 
In  1849  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  and  in 
1859  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  the  Census. 
He  had  previously  consulted  with  European  sta- 
tisticians in  regard  to  census  matters,  and  in 
1850  had  suggested  to  them  an  international 
arrangement  by  which  the  facts  could  be  more 
expeditiously  gathered,  a  discussion  which  led  to 
the  holding  of  the  congress  of  statisticians  at 
Brussels  in  1853.  During  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson  he  was  appointed  Examiner  of 
National  Banks. 

KENNEDY,  Wiluam  (1799-1871).  A  Brit- 
ish poet  and  prose  writer,  born  near  Dublin  of 
Scottish  parentage.  After  studying  for  a  time 
at  Belfast  College,  he  went  to  Scotland,  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Paisleif  Magazine,  next  a  literary 
worker  in  London,  from  1830,  and  eight  years 
afterwards  went  as  secretary  with  Lord  Durham  to 
Canada.  Thence  he  drifted  south  to  Texas,  and  in 
1841  was  British  Consul  at  Galveston,  but  retired 
invalided  with  a  pension  ( 1849) ,  first  to  London, 
then  to  Paris,  where  he  died.  He  published  two 
volumes  of  verse,  chiefly  lyrical,  called  Fitful 
Fancies  (1827)  ;  The  Arrow  and  the  Rose,  and 
Other  Poems  (18.30)  ;  a  drama.  The  Siege  of  Ant- 
werp (1838)  ;  and  The  Rise,  Progress  and  Pros- 
pects of  the  Republic  of  Texas  (2  vols.,  1841). 

KEN'NET.  A  river  of  England  and  tributary 
of  the  Thames.  It  rises  on  the  Marlborough 
Downs  in  Wiltshire  and  flows  east  through  Berk- 
shire, emptying  into  the  Thames  at  Reading, 
after  a  course  of  45  miles  (Map:  England,  E  5). 
It  has  been  made  navigable  for  ships  drawing 
3%  feet  to  Newbury,  from  which  town  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  Canal  crosses  the  country  to  Bath, 
thus  making  the  river  a  part  of  the  waterway 
connecting  the  North  Sea  with  Saint  George's 
Channel. 

KEN'NETH  I.  (called  MacAlpine)  ( ?- 
c.860).  A  Scottish  king  of  the  ninth  century, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  Galloway  in  834  on 
the  death  of  his  father.  His  power  spread  rap- 
idly; he  drove  out  the  Danes  (841),  united  the 
Scottish  and  Pictish  kingdoms,  invaded  Tx>thian, 
and  made  Scone  the  capital  and  Dunkeld  the 
eocleeiastical  centre  of  the  new  kingdom. 


KENNETT,  White  (1660-1728).  A  Church 
of  England  prelate.  He  was  born  at'  Dover,. 
August  10,  1(160;  educated  at  Westminster  Schoo> 
and  Oxford;  became  rector  of  Ambrosden,  1685. 
In  1601  he  returned  to  Oxford  as  tutor  and  vice- 
principal  of  Edmund  Hall,  where  he  had  for 
a  pupil  the  famous  antiquary  Hearne.  He  be- 
came Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  1701,  Dean  of 
Peterborough  1707  08,  and  in  1718  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  a 
learned  antiquary,  historian,  and  theologian.  He 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  High-Church  Party. 
He  published  numerous  works,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are:  Parochial  Antiquities  (1696,. 
n.  e.  2  vols.,  1818);  the  third  volume  of  a  Com- 
plete History  of  England  (published  anonymously 
in  1706),'  extending  from  the  accession  of  Charles 
1.  to  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign;  A  Register 
and  Chronicle,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  from  the 
Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  (vol.  i.  1728).. 
He  left  numerous  historical  manuscripts,  now  a 
part  of  the  Lansdowne  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum.  He  died  at  Westminster,  December  19,. 
1728.  Consult  his  Life,  by  Newton  (London, 
1730).     . 

KENNOOTT,  kSn'gdt,  Gustav  Adolf  (1818- 
97).  A  German  mineralogist,  bom  in  Breslau. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Breslau, 
in  which  he  was  appointed  a  lecturer  (1844). 
Subsequent  appointments  were  those  of  professor 
of  natural  history  in  the  Pressburg  Realschule 
(1860-52),  assistant  custodian  of  the  Imperial 
mineral  cabinet  at  Vienna  ( 1852-56),  professor  of 
mineralogy  in  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Zurich 
(1856-57),  and  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the- 
University  of  Zurich  (1857-97).  His  services  in 
the  development  of  the  science  of  crystallography 
are  recognized  as  important.  His  publications, 
include:  Lehrhuch  der  reinen  Kristallographie 
(1846)  ;  Lehrhuch  der  Mineralogie  (1851)  ;  Ele- 
mente  der  Petrographie  (1868);  and,  with  La- 
saulx  and  other  scientists,  a  Handworteriuch  der 
Mineralogie,  Qeologie  und  Pal&ontologie  (2  vols., 
1882-86). 

KEN'NICOTT,  Benjamin  (1718-83).  An 
eminent  biblical  scholar.  He  was  bom  at  Totnes,. 
Devonshire,  April  4,  1718,  and  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  highly  distinguished  himself.  He- 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1750,  having  been  pre- 
viously elected  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College;  in  1767 
he  was  appointed  Radcliffe  librarian;  and  in  1770 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  died, 
September  18,  1783.  The  whole  interest  and  im- 
portance of  Kcnnicott's  life  are  comprised  in  his 
great  undertaking  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  1753  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  The  State  of  the  Printed 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  Considered  (2d 
ed.  nJJO).  This  contained  observations  on  70  He- 
brew MSS.,  with  an  extract  of  mistakes  and 
various  readings,  and  showed  the  necessity  for  a 
much  more  extensive  collation,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain or  approximate  toward  a  correct  Hebrew 
text.  He  undertook  to  execute  the  work  in  the- 
course  of  ten  years,  and  labored,  until  his  health 
broke  down,  from  ten  to  foiirte'en  hours  a  day. 
In  spite  of  considerable  opposition  from  bishops- 
Warburton,  Home,  and  other  divines,  Kcnnicott 
succeeded  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  and  obtain- 
ing the  support  of  the  clergy  generallv.  Upward 
of  600  Hebrew  MSS.  and  16' MSS.  of  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch  were  collated,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  other  English  and  Continental  scholars. 
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The  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  appeared  in  1766,  and  the  second  in  1780, 
accompanied  by  a  very  useful  and  instructive  dis- 
sertation. The  text  chosen  was  that  of  Van  der 
Hooght,  and  the  various  readings  wefe  printed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  Varia  Lectiones 
Veteria  Testamenti  (Parma,  1784-87),  published 
by  De  Rossi,  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  Ken- 
nicott's  Hebrew  Bible.  Jahn  published  at  Vienna 
(1806)  a  very  correct  abridgment,  embracing  the 
most  important  of  Kennicott's  readings. 

KENO'SEA.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Kenosha  County,  Wis.,  34  miles  south  of  Milwau- 
kee; on  LaIcc  Michigan,  and  on  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad  (Map:  Wisconsin,  F  0). 
It  has  Kemper  Hall  School  and  library,  and  the 
Simmons  Memorial  Library  of  about  5000  vol- 
umes. The  city  extensively  manufactures  tanned 
leather,  machine-shop  products,  typewriters,  bi- 
cycle, carriage,  and  automobile  lamps,  iron  beds, 
organ-reeds,  carriages,  wagons,  furniture,  etc. 
There  is  a  fine  harbor,  and  the  trade  is  increas- 
ing. Kenosha  was  first  incorporated  in  1841, 
and  in  1850,  when  its  present  name  was  adopted, 
it  received  a  city  charter.  The  water-works  are 
owned  by  the  municipality.  Population,  in  1890, 
C532;  in  1900,  11,606. 

KEIfCySIS  (Gk.  W»w<rij,  emptying) .  A  term 
derived-  from  the  word  Mrwat,  in  Phil.  ii.  7, 
used  in  recent  theology  to  designate  a  sup- 
posed self-limitation  of  Himself  by  the  Logos 
(q.v.)  to  the  capacities  of  humanity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  incarnation!  The  suggestion  of  a  kenosis 
was  made  by  Liebner  about  the  year  1840,  and 
has  been  taken  up  most  thoroughly  by  three  the- 
ologians in  particular,  Gess,  Thomasius,  and 
Frank.  In  spite  of  many  verbal  differences,  these 
theologians  manifest  a  remarkable  agreement  in 
the  substance  of  their  teachings  upon  this  subject. 
The  problem  they  are  attempting  to  solve  by  the 
theory  of  kenosis  is  the  old  problem  of  the  union 
of  two  natures,  human  and  divine,  in  the  one 
consciousness  of  the  God-man.  The  personality 
of  Christ  is  conceived  by  them  all  to  reside  in 
the  divine  element,  the  Logos.  But  the  one  and 
undivided  person  of  Jesus  is  ignorant  of  certain 
things,  as  of  the  day  and  hour  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  is  limited  in  a  variety  of  ways,  feels 
His  dependcmce  upon  God  and  prays  to  the  Father, 
and  is  not  only  temptible,  but  truly  tempted,  yet 
without  sin.  It  follows  at  once  that  the  Logos, 
that  is,  God,  is  thus  ignorant,  dependent,  tempted, 
etc.  How  is  this  possible?  The  answer  given  by 
these  theologians  is  that  the  Logos,  by  a  volun- 
tary divine  act.  limited  Himself  to  the  capacity 
of  humanity  when  He  assumed  it,  so  that  His 
experiences  are  truly  human  experiences.  They 
do  not  transcend  the  possibilities  of  humanity, 
however  they  may  diner  from  ordinary  human 
experiences.  By  the  self-limitation  there  was  no 
loss  of  the  essential  attributes  of  deity,  such  as 
knowledge,  but  there  was  a  surrender  of  the  exer- 
cise of  these  attributes  in  particular  ways,  as  in 
the  form  of  omniscience,  which  is  the  knowledge  of 
all  acti\al  things  in  their  concrete  totality.  Thus 
the  Logos  did  not  actually  know  all  the  future 
while  in  the  earthly  state.  The  evidences  pre- 
sented that  there  was  an  actual  kenosis  are  the 
facts  of  Christ's  life,  as  have  been  hinted  at  above, 
and  the  express  statements  of  the  Scriptures  of  a 
change  in  entering  upon  the  human  condition,  and 
especially  the  positive  statement  of  an  'emptying* 
in  the  Philippian  passage.     The  great  objection 


to  the  kenosis  lies  in  the  unchangeability  of  God. 
Can  deity  change  itself!  Would  it  not  thereby 
abandon  the  essential  characteristic  of  divinity, 
that  it  exists  by  necessity  in  itself?  Can  we  con- 
ceive of  deity  passing  into  unconsciousness  ?  The 
reply  of  the  Kenotics  to  this  objection  is  that  we 
must  not  determine  what  facts  are  by  our  i  priori 
conception  of  unchangeability,  but  must  determine 
our  idea  of  unchangeability  by  the  facts.  The 
whole  question  then  turns  on  the  two  points.  Was 
the  personality  of  the  God-man  resident  in  the 
Logos?  and.  Was  this  one  person,  the  Logos, 
ignorant?  Consult:  Gess,  Die  Lehre  von  der  J'er- 
son  Christi  (Basel,  1850)  ;  Thomasius,  Christi 
Person  und  Werk  (Erlangen,  1802-61);  Frank, 
System  der  chrisilichen  iletcisaheit  (Erlangen, 
1870-73)  ;  Simon,  Reconciliation  by  Incarnation 
(Edinburgh,  1898).    See  Ciibistolooy. 

KENIIICK,  Francis  Patrick  (1797-1863). 
An  American  Roman  Catholic  prelate.  He  was 
bom  iii  Dublin,  and  studied  in  Rome  from  1813 
to  1821.  Ordained  priest  at  the  end  of  this 
course,  be  was  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  a  new 
seminary  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  which  he  conducted 
for  nine  years.  In  1830  he  was  made  coadjutor 
to  Dr.  Conwell,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia  in  1842.  Here  he  founded  the  Semi- 
nary of  Saint  Charles  Borromeo.  In  1851  he 
was  transferred  to  the  See  of  Baltimore,  in  time 
to  preside  over  the  first  plenary  council  of  the 
American  bishops  in  the  following  year.  His 
most  celebrated  works  are  hu  Latin  treatises, 
Theologia  Dogmatica  (4  vols.,  1839-40),  and  The- 
ologia  .\loralis{3  vols.,  1841-43)  ;  but  he  attracted 
much  attention  by  a  controversy  with  the  Episco- 
palian Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont,  of  which 
his  side  was  published  in  1837,  under  the  title  of 
The  Primacy  of  thv  Holy  See  and  the  Authority 
of  General  Councils.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  preparing  a  revised  English  translation  of 
the  Bible,  with  copious  notes,  and  had  brought 
out  a  part  of  it.  He  was  a  vigorous  writer  and 
an  able  biblical  critic. 

XSmtlCK,  Peteb  Richard  (1806-96).  An 
American  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  brother  of 
Francis  Patrick  Kenrick  (q.v.).  He  was  born  at 
Dublin;  was  educated  at  Maynooth;  came  to 
America  in  1833;  became  assistant  pastor,  and 
in  1835  pastor,  of  the  Philadelpliia  Cathedral 
Parish;  was  professor  of  dogmatics  in  the  semi- 
nary of  the  diocese,  and  then  vicar-general ;  and 
in  1843,  after  two  years  as  coadjutor,  became 
Bishop  of  Saint  Louis.  After  the  division  of  his 
large  diocese  in  1847  he  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop. He  was  prominent  in  charitable  work, 
especially  during  the  Civil  War.  and  built  many 
churches  and  founded  many  schools  in  his  see. 
He  strongly  objected  to  the  dogma  of  Papal 
infallibility;  framed  an  elaborate  protest,  which 
he  was  not  allowed  to  deliver  in  council,  in 
which  he  declared  the  definition  false;  but 
acquiesced  in  the  final  decree.  Kenrick  wrote: 
The  Holy  House  of  Lore! to:  An  Examination  of 
the  Historical  Evidence  of  Its  Miraculous  Trans- 
lation; and  Anglican  Ordinations. 

KENMCK,  Wii,i,TAM  (I795-1S72).  An  Ameri- 
can nurserjTnan.  When  twenty-eight  years  of 
age  he  was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  father, 
a  pioneer  nurseryman,  whose  pardons  were 
planted  in  1790  upon  the  grotmd  where  .John  Eliot 
commenced  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Indians. 
Perhaps   Kenrick   will   be  best   remembered   on 
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account  of  his  introduction  of  the  mulberiy,  and 
the  active  part  he  took  in  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish the  silk  industry  in  America.  His  book.  The 
American  Silk-Orowera'  Ouide,  a  treatise  on  mul- 
berry culture,  appeared  in  1835.  Of  all  the 
plants  he  introduced,  probably  no  other  is  so  fre- 
quently seen  as  the  Lombardy  poplar,  the  well- 
known  erect  species. 

KElT'SAIi  OHEEIT.  A  London  cemetery,  oc- 
cupying about  sixty  acres  and  containing  about 
seventy  thousand  graves;  Sydney  Smith, the  actor 
Kemble,  Sir  Cliailes  Eastlake,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Thackeray,  and  other  celebrities  are  buried' here. 
Members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  interred 
in  a  consecrated  division  of  the  cemetery. 

KEIfSETT,  John  Fbedewck  (1818-72).  An 
American  landscape  painter,  born  in  Cheshire, 
Conn.  He  first  studied  engraving  under  Daggett, 
and  then  went  abroad,  where  he  remained  seven 
years  (1840-47).  He  traveled  and  painted  in 
England,  Switzerland,  end  Italy.  In  1845  he 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  and 
four  years  later  became  a  National  Academician. 
After  his  return  to  America  he  lived  principally 
in  New  York  City.  His  best  landscapes,  usually 
of  small  size,  are  views  of  American  coast  scen- 
ery or  Hudson  River  subjects.  They  arc  painted 
with  great  delicacy  and  refinement,  and,  despite 
their  lame  drawing  and  often  faulty  composition, 
have  the  charm  of  lightness  and  harmony  in  color. 
His  works  include:  "Sunset  on  the  Coast" 
(1858)  ;  "October  Afternoon"  (1864;  in  the  Cor- 
•coran  Gallery  at  Washington,  D.  C.)  ;  "Noon  on 
the  Sea-shore"  (engraved  by  Hunt)  ;  "White 
Mountains;"  and  a  number  of  landscapes  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  City. 

KEN'SIirOTOIf    OABDENS.      One    of   the 

public  ornamental  parks  of  London,  extending  on 
the  west  side  of  Hyde  Park,  from  which  it  is 
partly  separated  by  the  Serpentine.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  walks,  and  ornamented  with  rows  and 
clumps  of  noble  trees.  Near  the  western  border 
of  the  park  stands  Kensington  Palace.  The  gar- 
dens at  first  consisted  of  the  grounds  attached  to 
the  palace,  and  were  only  26  acres  in  extent,  but 
they  have  been  frequently  enlarged,  and  now  are 
two  and  a  half  miles  in  circuit.  There  are  many 
notable  buildings  in  the  vicinity. 

KENSINGTON"  PAXACE.  A  royal  residence 
In  the  Parish  of  Kensington,  London.  In  it  Wil- 
liam III.  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne  and  her  hus- 
band, Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  George  II. 
died.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Queen  Victoria, 
who  there  was  informed  of  William  IV.'s  death 
and  her  own  accession  to  the  throne.  The  palace 
was  later  the  residence  of  Princess  Louise  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  and  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Teck. 

KENT.  A  maritime  county  in  the  southeast 
of  England,  bounded  north  by  the  Thames  and  the 
North  Sea,  east  by  the  North  Sea.  and  southeast 
by  the  Strait  of  Dover  (Map:  England,  G  5). 
Area,  1519  square  miles.  Kent  is  a  highly  pro- 
ductive agricultural  county,  with  numerous  mar- 
ket-gardens, orchards,  and  hop-fields.  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  leading  hop-growing  county  of 
England.  It  contains  the  cities  of  Canterbury, 
Rochester,  and  Maidstone,  the  county-town,  the 
important  dockyards  and  arsenals  of  Woolwich, 
Chatham,  and  Sheemess,  and  the  famous  water- 
ing-places of  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  Tunbridge 
Wells.     Population,  in  1891,  1,142,300;  in  1901, 


1,352,000.  Kent  was  at  one  time  an  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom.  It  was  settled  by  the  Jutes,  and  be- 
came prominent  when  its  King,  Ethelbert  (q.v.), 
was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Saint  Augus- 
tine in  597.  This  King  also  extended  his  rule 
until  in  568  he  was  defeated  at  Wimbledon  by 
the  West  Saxons.  When  Ethelbert  died,  in  616, 
the  kingdom  became  pagan  again  for  a  short 
time.  It  rapidly  declined  in  power,  and  re- 
mained important  chiefly  as  the  seat  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  course  of  the 
eighth  century  it  lost  all  independence,  and  it 
was  ruled  over  by  the  State  tliat  happened  to 
be  supreme,  whether  it  was  Wessex  (q.v.)  or 
Mercia  (q.v.).  During  the  reign  of  William  I. 
Kent  seems  to  have  been  a  county  palatine.  Sev- 
eral codes  of  law  of  the  old  kingdom  have  come 
down  to  us.  Consult  Hasted,  The  History  and 
Topographical  'Survey  of  Kent  (Canterbury, 
1886). 

KENT,  Eabl  op.  In  Sliakespeare's  King  Lear, 
0.  faithful  attendant  on  the  old  King,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Caius. 

KENT,  Edwabd  ArorsTVS,  Duke  of  (1767- 
1820).  An  English  prince,  the  fourth  son  of 
George  III.  and  father  of  Queen  Victoria.  He 
entered  the  army,  and  in  1794  served  under 
Sir  Charles  Grey  in  the  attack  on  the  French 
West  India  Islands;  in  recognition  of  his 
valor,  Fort  Royal,  in  Martinique,  was  changed 
to  Fort  Edward.  In  1799  he  was  made  Duke  of 
Kent  and  Strathern,  and  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  tlie  British  forces  in  North  America. 
The  nan  e  of  the  island  of  Saint  John  was  changed 
in  his  honor  to  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  1818 
he  married  Victoria  Mary  Louisa,  Dowager  Prin- 
cess of  Lciningen. 

KENT,  Fair  Maid  of.  A  name  given  to  Joan, 
wife  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince. 

KENT,  Jacob  Fobd  (1835—).  An  American 
soldier.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  ISGl.  He  served 
through  the  Civil  War,  especially  distinguishing 
himself  at  Spottsylvania  and  in  the  campaign 
before  Richmond,  and  in  October,  1864,  was 
brevetted  colonel  of  volunteers.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  became  assistant  instructor  in 
tactics  at  West  Point,  and  from  1869  to  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  War  was  on  frontier  duty  or  in 
garrison.  He  took  part  in  the  Cuban  campaign, 
commanding  the  forces  which  captured  El  Gancy, 
and  in  July,  1898,  became  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers. In  October,  1898,  he  was  retired,  short- 
ly after  being  promoted  to  the  grade  of  brigadier- 
general  in  the  regular  service. 

KENT,  James  (17631847).  An  eminent 
American  jurist,  bom  in  Fredericksburgh,  Put- 
nam County,  N.  Y.,  July  31,  1703,  the  son  of 
Morse  and  Hannah  Rogers  Kent.  His  father  was 
a  lawyer  of  some  distinction ;  and  the  son,  after 
graduating  from  Yale  College  in  1781,  entered 
upon  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  17S5,  and  liegan  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Poughkeepsie.  He  was  elected  to  the  New 
York  Assembly  in  1790.  1792  and  1796.  He  re- 
moved to  New  York  City  in  1793,  and  during  the 
same  year  was  chosen  to  fill  the  new  professor- 
ship of  law  in  (.'oUimbia  College.  The  early 
recognition  of  his  abilities  by  Hamilton,  Jay,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Federalist  Party,  to  which 
he  had  attached  himself,  led  to  his  appointment 
and  rapid  advancement  as  a  judicial  officer.     In 
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1797  he  became  Recorder  of  New  York  Citr;  a 
year  later  be  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  by  Giovernor  Jay.  In  1804  be 
was  promoted  to  tbe  Chief-Justiceship,  and  in 
1814  to  tbe  position  of  Chancellor.  This  office 
be  held  tutil  1823,  when  his  age  reached  tbe  con- 
stitutional limit  of  sixty  years,  and  compelled  bia 
retirement  from  tbe  bench.  He  had  won  a  high 
reputation  both  as  a  common-law  and  equity 
jud^;  and  his  judicial  opinions,  printed  mainly 
in  Caines's  and  Johnson's  reports,  are  still  re- 
garded as  valuable  and  authoritative  expositions 
of  legal  and  equitable  principles.  Upon  his  re- 
tirement from  the  bench  he  was  reappointed  to 
the  professorship  of  law  at  Columbia,  which  had 
remained  imoocupied  since  bia  resignation  in 
1798.  lie  entered  upon  his  academic  duties  with 
great  enthusiasm,  remodeled  and  expanded  the 
lectures  which  be  had  delivered  under  his  pre- 
vious appointment,  and  attracted  a  considerable 
number  of  students.  Tiring  of  these  duties,  as 
he  wrote  at  a  later  period,  he  abandoned  them  in 
I82tt,  and  published  a  portion  of  his  lectures  in 
tbe  form  of  volumes  first  and  second  of  his  fa- 
mous Commentaries  Upon  American  Law.  A 
third  volume  was  added  in  1828,  and  the  fourth 
appeared  in  1830.  It  has  been  said  of  these  com- 
mentaries, with  entire  justice,  that  they  have 
had  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  influence  in  the 
formation  of  our  national  character  than  any  other 
secular  book  of  the  last  century.  They  have  passed 
through  fourteen  editions  and  continue  to  rank 
as  a  legal  classic  He  died  in  New  York  City 
December  12,  1847.  Consult:  Uemoir$  and  Let- 
ters of  Chancellor  Kent,  by  William  Kent  ( Bos- 
ton, 1808). 

KENT,   WiixiAM    (1684-1748).     An   English 

Sainter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  landscape  gar- 
ener,  bom  in  tbe  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  coach-painter,  but  after- 
wards studied  in  London,  and  finally  found 
patrons,  who  sent  bim  to  Italy.  While  in  Rome 
he  met  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  with  whom  he 
lived  after  he  returned  to  England.  He  had 
little  success  as  a  painter.  Hogarth  considered 
him  a  'contemptible  dauber,'  and  Walpole  disliked 
his  pictures  and  decorations,  but  styled  him  tbe 
•father  of  modem  gardening.'  Kent  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  founder  of  a  new  kind 
of  landscape  gardening,  tbe  main  feature  of  which 
was  the  restoration  of  nature,  which  previous  art- 
ists had  long  banished  from  their  designs.  He 
was  very  popular  in  society,  and  his  taste  in  art 
influenced  the  clothes,  decorations,  and  furniture 
of  the  day.  As  a  sculptor  he  made  the  mediocre 
statue  of  Shakespeare  in  the  'Poets'  Comer'  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  is  now  best  known  as 
an  architect.  He  designed  the  palace  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  at  Holkham,  tbe  country  houses  of 
Stowe  and  Houghton,  and  Devonshire  House, 
Piccadilly,  tbe  Horse  Guards,  Whitehall,  and 
some  improvement  in  Kensington  Palace,  London. 
With  the  Earl  of  Burlington  be  published  The 
Designs  of  Inigo  Jones   (1727). 

KKNT,  William  Chables  Mark  (1823—). 
An  English  poet,  biographer,  and  journalist,  bom 
in  London.  After  completing  bis  education  at 
Prior  Park  and  Oscott,  he  became  editor  of  the 
Sun  (1845-70),  studied  law  at  the  same  time 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1859.  but  devoted 
himself  thereafter  to  literature.  He  edited  the 
Weekly  Register   (1874-81),  and  published  tbe 


Vision  of  Cagliostro  (1847);  Aletheia,  or  the 
Doom  of  Mythology,  and  Other  Poems  (1860); 
Dreamland,  or  Poets  in  Their  Haunts  (1862); 
Footprints  on  the  Road  (1864) ;  Poems  (1870)  ; 
Mythological  Dictionary  (1870);  Corona  Catho- 
lica  (in  fifty  languages,  1880)  ;  Modem  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World  (1890) ;  besides  critiques, 
memoirs,  or  editions  of  Dickens  (1872  and  1884), 
Burns  (1874),  Lamb  (1875  and  1893),  Moore 
(1879),  Father  Prout  (1881),  Lord  Lytton 
(1875,  1883,  and  1898),  and  Leigh  Hunt  1888). 
KENTIGERN,  Saint.    See  Mlnoo,  Saikt. 

KENTISH  PliOVEB.  A  plover  (.^gialo- 
philus  Cantianus) ,  resembling  the  ringed  plover, 
and  widely  distributed  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
is  well  known  on  the  south  coast  of  England, 
where  it  sometimes  breeds.    See  Ploveb. 

KENT  ISLAND.  The  largest  island  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  situated  east  of  Annapolis  (Map: 
Maryland,  M  5).  It  belongs  to  Queen  Anne 
County,  Md.,  is  15  miles  long  by  5  miles  wide, 
and  is  the  centre  of  important  oyster  fisheries. 
Population,  in  1900,  2625.  Kent  Island  was  col- 
onized in  ItJSl  by  adventurers  from  Virginia,  and 
is  the  site  of  tbe  earliest  settlement  in  Mary- 
land.    See  Claibobnb,  Wiixiah. 

KENTON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Hardin  County,  Ohio,  70  miles  northwest  of 
Columbus ;  on  the  Scioto  River,  and  on  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  the 
Erie,  and  tbe  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  railroads 
(Map:  Ohio,  C  4) .  It  has  farming  and  lumbering 
interests,  and  manufactures  of  iron,  hardware, 
tools,  etc.  There  is  a  public  library.  Among  the 
more  prominent  structures  may  be  mentioned 
the  court-house,  city  buildings,  county  jail  and 
armory.  In  Kenton  is  found  the  highest  point 
of  the  dividing  ridge  from  which  the  waters  on 
the  north  side  flow  into  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the 
south  into  tiie  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Settled  in  1833, 
Kenton  was  incorporated  in  1885,  the  charter  of 
that  year  now  operating,  and  providing  for  a 
government  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  every  two 
years,  and  a  unicameral  council.  The  city  owns 
and  operates  its  water-works.  Population,  in 
1890,  5537;  in  1900,  6852. 

KENTON,  Simon  (1755-1836).  An  American 
pioneer  and  Indian  fighter,  bom  in  Fauquier 
County,  Va.,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  He  re- 
ceived a  scanty  education,  and  in  1771,  after 
having,  as  he  supposed,  killed  a  companion  in  a 
fight,  cros.sed  the  Alleghanies  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Ohio,  where  he  assumed  for  a  time  the 
name  of  Simon  Butler,  and  became  on  Indian 
trader.  Here  he  was  associated  with  Simon  Girty 
(q.v.),  the  renegade.  During  Lord  Dunmore'a 
War  (q.v.)  he  served  as  a  scout.  I>ater  in  the 
frontier  warfare  that  raged  throughout  the  States 
of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  during  the  Revolution, 
Kenton  served  with  great  distinction  under  Boone 
and  Clark,  his  fame  as  a  frontier  hero  being  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  Boone  himself.  In  1778  he 
joined  Clark  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (T^ouis- 
ville) ,  and  went  with  him  on  his  expedition  to 
Kaskaskia.  Later  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians,  sufTered  indescribable  tortures,  and  was 
twice  saved  from  the  stake  by  the  intercessions  of 
his  old  companion.  Girty,  and  of  I»g«n.  the 
Mingo  chief.  Handed  over  finally  to  the  British 
at  Detroit,  he  escaped  from  there  and  made  his 
way  southward,  where  he  continued  active  in  the 
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border  warfare  until  the  end  of  the  war.  After 
the  battle  of  Blue  Licks  he  settled  at  Mayaville, 
Ky.,  served  again  in  Wayne's  campaign  in  1793- 
04,  and  after  living  in  retirement  for  some  years 
he  emerged  for  a  short  interval  in  1813  to  take 
part  with  the  Kentucky  volunteers  in  the  Cana- 
dian campaign,  and  was  present  at  the  British 
defeat  on  the  Thames.  His  last  years  were  spent 
in  poverty  in  Kentucky. 

KENT'S  HOLE.  A  famous  archtcological  sta- 
tion near  Torquay,  Devonshire  coast,  Kngland, 
yielding  rude  chipped  and  bone  implements  of 
Paleolithic  type.  As  early  as  1825  the  cave  was 
explored  by  MacEnery,  again  in  1840  by  God- 
win Austin,  and  in  1864  by  Pengelly  and  Vivian, 
acting  under  a  committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. The  deposits,  in  descending  order,  were: 
( 1 )  Large  blocks  of  limestone  cemented  here 
and  there  with  stalagmite;  (2)  a  layer  of  black 
mold  3  to  12  inches  thick;  (3)  stalagmite  1  to 
3  feet  thick,  almost  continuous;  (4)  red  cave 
earth  varying  in  thickness  and  containing  about 
50  per  cent,  of  broken  limestone,  vrith  bones  of 
extinct  animals — horse,  nmnunoth,  rhinoceros, 
wolf,  and  lion — and  rude  stone  implements;  (5) 
above  the  red  clay  and  below  the  stalagmite  in 
one  part  of  the  cave  a  thin  sheet  of  black  eartu 
containing  charcoal,  flint  scrapers,  barbed  har- 
poon-heads, and  other  implements  in  bone  and 
antler,  besides  the  bones  and  teeth  of  animals. 
From  the  upper  layer  were  taken  relics  of  pol- 
ished stone,  copper,  bronze,  pottery  of  Roman 
times,  and  human  boi-es  supposed  to  prove  can- 
nibalism. Consult  Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Imple- 
ments of  Great  Britain  (Xew  York,  1872). 

KENTTTCKT.  One  of  the  South  Central 
States  of  the  American  Union,  lying  between  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  system  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the  entire  boundary  being 
defined  by  the  Ohio  River;  on  the  northeast  by 
West  Virginia;  on  the  southeast  by  Virginia; 
on  tlie  south  by  Tennessee;  and  on  the  west  and 
northwest  by  Missouri  and  Illinois,  the  Missis- 
sippi River  flowing  along  the  western  boundary. 
It  extends  from  latitude  SO"  30'  to  39°  6'  N.  and 
from  longitude  82°  to  89°  38'  W.  Its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  nearly  400  miles,  its 
extreme  breadth  about  180  miles,  and  its  orea 
40,400  square  miles,  of  which  400  miles  are  woter. 

ToPOGHAPjiY.  The  surface  is  mostly  comprised 
within  the  Alleghany  Plateau,  and  has  a  gentle 
slope  westward  and  northwestward  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  rivers.  Its  average  alti- 
tude is  about  800  feet.  In  the  southeastern  part 
the  Cumberland  and  Pine  Mountain  ridges  of 
the  AUepImnics  include  the  highest  elevations 
in  the  State,  ranging  from  2000  to  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  while  the  intervening  valley  occu- 
pied by  the  Cumberland  River  ranges  from  1000 
to  1500  feet.  The  remaining  portion  of  eastern 
Kentucky  is  an  upland,  and  has  a  surface  diversi- 
fied by  rounded  hills  and  deeply  eroded  valleys 
which  follow  the  general  northwesterly  slope. 
Between  the  Cumberland  and  Green  rivers  there 
is  an  extensive  level  tract  known  as  the  'Barrens'; 
but  the  western  part,  except  the  portion  included 
in  the  broad  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
is  gently  undulating  with  low  hills. 

Kentucky  has  an  extensive  drainage  system 
which  includes  innumerable  small  streams  and 
many    navigable    waterways.      The    Mississippi, 


flowing  a  distance  of  80  miles  along  the  west' 
em  border,  receives  the  entire  drainage,  but  only 
a  small  portion  of  it  directly,  as  most  of  the 
streams  are  tributary  to  the  Ohio.  The  latter, 
in  its  winding  course  of  nearly  000  miles  along 
the  northern  border,  is  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance; with  its  affluents,  the  Tennessee,  Cum- 
berland, Green,  Salt,  Kentucky,  and  Licking, 
all  of  which  are  navigable,  it  affords  easy  means 
of  communication  between  remote  parts  of  the 
State.  Only  the  lower  course  of  the  Tennessee 
lies  in  Kentucky.  The  Cumberland  flows  in  its 
upper  and  lower  courses  through  the  State,  but 
the  central  portion  lies  in  Tennessee.  The  Big 
Sandy  on  the  W'est  Virginia  border  is  navigable 
only  for  a  short  distance,  owing  to  falls.  Ihere 
are  no  large  lakes  in  the  State. 

CuuATE  AKD  Sou..  The  climate  is  generally 
more  equable  than  that  of  the  other  States  in 
the  same  latitude.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  about  55°  F.,  the  average  for  January 
being  about  35°  and  for  July  78°.  In  summer 
the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  as  high  as  100°. 
There  is  little  snow  in  winter,  and  while  the 
thermometer  may  fall  to  0°  F.,  such  weather  is 
of  short  duration.  The  coldest  weather  is  ac- 
companied by  northwesterly  winds.  The  rainfall 
averages  about  40  inches  for  the  entire  State. 

The  eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  which  includes 
the  celebrated  'blue  grass  region,'  possesses  a 
soil  of  wonderful  richness,  producing  a  fine  qual- 
ity of  grass,  cereals,  and  fruits.  It  is  underlain 
by  limestone  strata  whose  gradual  disintegration 
supplies  the  necessary  elements  to  maintain  a 
high  degree  of  fertility  even  with  exhaustive  cul- 
tivation. The  'Barrens'  have  a  red  calcareous 
soil  well  fitted  for  grazing,  and  the  western  hilly 
region  resembles  the  southern  parts  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  being  adapted  for  growing  cereals. 
The  bottom  lands  along  the  principal  streams 
rival  the  blue-grass  country  in  fertility.  There 
are  extensive  forests  in  the  eastern  part,  espe- 
cially on  the  ridges  and  foothills  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies. 

Fauna  and  Flora.  See  these  topics .  under 
United  States. 

GEOLOGy.  The  whole  State  is  floored  by  sedi- 
mentary strata.  A  broad  belt  of  Silurian  rocks 
(mostly  limestones)  crosses  the  eastern  portion 
from  north  to  south,  and  is  slightly  uparched 
into  an  anticlinal  fold,  so  that  the  strata  dip 
outward  on  either  side.  Near  Louisville  the 
Silurian  formation  passes  below  the  Devonian, 
whioh  farther  west  in  turn  gives  way  to  the  Car- 
boniferous strata  with  the  coal  measures.  The 
latter  extend  from  Rome  on  the  Ohio  River  to 
near  the  Mississippi,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
central  coal-field  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The 
same  sucwssion  of  strata  is  observed  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  anticline,  the  highest  portion  of 
the  scries  being  the  coal  measures,  which  here 
are  included  in  the  Appalachian  field.  An  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  geology  are  the  numerous 
caverns  which  have  been  dissolved  out  of  lime- 
stone by  underground  water.  Mammoth  Cave 
(q.v.),  in  Edmonson  County,  is  the  largest 
known  cave  in  the  world. 

^Mineral  Re.soubces.  Coal  is  the  most  valu- 
able mineral  product,  and  is  obtained  from  both 
the  Appalachian  and  central  fields.  While  the 
former  is  the  larger,  comprising  an  area  of  9000 
square  miles,  as  compared  with  4000  square 
miles  for  the  central  field,  the  latter  yields  more 
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Eildvviile  

25, 9W 
9,319 

28.733 

Caihoun 

HEctimond 

Snlyereville 

Lel)anon 

12,448 

Madifcioti 

25,607 

Mngoffln 

12,006 

16,290 

Marbli&ll 

13,692 

Martin..              . 

Inez 

5,780 

Ma^oii 

Maysvilie , 

20,446 

10,533 

Menifee  . 

Krenciiljiirp 

6,818 

14,426 

Metcalfe 

Kdniunton 

9,988 
13,053 

Montgomery 

Mount  Sterling 

12,834 

Morgan , 

Muhlenberg 

West  Liberty 

fjreenville..'. 

lijtnlHtoAvn 

12,792 
20.741 

16,587 

Carlisle 

11,952 

Ohio        .... 

Iliirlf  ord 

27,287 

Oldlinm 

Ijijrrange 

7,078 
17,55:1 

Owsley 

Peudletun 

Booneville 

Fulniouth 

llazani 

6,874 
14,947 

Perry 

Pike 

8,276 

IMkevilie 

22,686 

Powell 

Stantx>ii 

6,443 

Pulaski 

31,293 

Mount  Olivet 

4,900 

Mount  Vertion 

12,416 

Kowan        

Moreliead 

.TanieHlown 

8,277 

Ru(*sell 

9,095 
18,076 

Shelby 

Slielljyvllle 

18,340 

Franlvlin 

11,684 

Spencer 

Tavlor                 .  .. 

Taylorsville 

Catlipbellsvtile 

7,406 

11,075 

T<><I<1 

Eikton 

Cadiz 

17,.371 

Trigs 

TrimljU*. . . . 

14,073 

BiHlford     

7.272 

Ilniiin       

Morgiiiifield 

21.326 

Wiirrcn 

Houliiii^  (Jreen 

29,970 
14,182 

Mouticello 

14,898 

nixon 

20,097 

Whitley 

Wnlfo 

23,015 

8,764 

Wooilforii 

Versailles' 

13,134 
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ihan  one-half  of  the  total  production.  The  most 
productive  counties  are  Hopkins,  Whitley,  Muh- 
lenburg,  Ohio,  Laurel,  Union,  Knox,  Carter,  and 
Bell.  The  total  output  in  1901  was  5,469,986 
short  tons,  valued  at  $5,213,076,  a  small  quan- 
tity being  cannel  coal  and  the  remainder  of 
bituminous  grade.  Iron  ores  are  found  with  the 
'Coal,  but  they  are  not  exploited  to  any  extent. 
Lead  and  fluorspar  occur  in  western  Kentucky, 
petroleum  in  the  southeastern  counties,  while 
iiuilding-stones  and  clays  are  widespread. 

Aqbicultubk.  The  soil  of  Kentucky  is  fertile 
and  well  adapted  to  general  agriculture.  In  1900 
-86.9  per  cent,  of  the  area  was  included  in  farms 
— a  slight  increase  over  the  two  preceding  dec- 
ades. The  absolute  area  and  the  per  cent,  of 
improved  farm  land  increased  every  decade  be- 
tween 1850  and  1900,  amounting  to  62.5  per  cent. 
in  the  latter  year.  Incidental  to  the  change  in 
the  industrial  system  brought  about  by  the  over- 
throw of  slavery,  there  has  been  a  breaking  up 
of  the  large  plantations.  In  the  last  decade  of  the 
last  century  the  average  size  of  farms  decreased 
from  119.4  acres  to  93.7  acres,  the  latter  being 
considerably  less  than  half  the  average  size  of 
farms  in  1850.  The  farms  operated  by  owners 
are  67.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  which  is 
a  much  greater  percentage  than  is  found  in  the 
States  farther  south,  the  difference  being  largely 
due  to  the  insignificance  of  cotton-raising '  in 
Kentucky  and  the  small  number  of  negro  farmers. 
Only  4.8  per  cent,  of  the  farms  are  operated  by 


and  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century  it  increased 
41.6  per  cent.  The  acreage  in  1900  was  nearly 
double  that  of  North  Carolina,  the  second  8tate 
in  rank,  and  the  production  was  more  than  twice 
that  of  any  other  State.  The  per  acre  value  of 
the  crop  in  1900  was  $48.19.  Kentucky  is  also 
widely  known  for  the  production  of  hemp.  This 
is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  its  production  in 
the  United  States  is  mainly  confined  to  Kentucky 
rather  than  to  its  absolute  importance,  the  acre- 
age, as  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  being  small. 
The  greatest  production  was  reported  in  the  cen- 
sus of  18G0.  The  yield  returned  in  later  censuses 
has  cmly  once  exceeded  a  fourth  that  of  1860. 
Its  production  is  greatest  about  Lexington  and  in 
the  adjacent  counties  to  the  southward.  A  little 
cotton  is  grown  in  the  extreme  southwestern 
corner  of  the  State.  Sorghum-cane  is  grown  in 
small  quantities.  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  and 
watermelons  yield  large  returns.  Small  fruits 
are  extensively  grown  in  Campbell  and  Jefferson 
counties.  During  the  last  decade  of  the  century 
the  orchard  trees  increased  71.7  per  cent.  Of 
the  total  number,  69.4  per  cent.,  or  8,757,238, 
were  apple,  and  22.9  per  cent,  peach.  The  fer- 
tilizers used,  as  reported  in  the  last  census  year, 
were  nearly  threefold  more  than  those  reported 
in  the  preceding  year,  but  only  averaged  $4  to 
the  farm. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  leading  crops  for  the  years  1890  and 
1900: 


Orn 

(acres) 

Wheat 

(acres' 

Oats 
(acres) 

Rye 

(acres) 

Hay 

(acres) 

Tobacco 
(acres) 

Hemp 
(acres) 

Irish 

potatoes 

(acres) 

Sweet 
potatoes 
(acres) 

Sorghum 

cane 

(acres) 

1900 

189(1 

3,319.257 
2,960.38a 

1,431.027 
898,694 

316.500 
645,316 

17,618 
45,546 

683.1.-ig 
661,705 

384,805 
274,587 

14.107 
23.468 

37.160 
49.366 

14,178 
10,953 

21.982 
37,336 

colored  farmers,  the  acreage  cultivated  amount- 
ing only  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  farm  area. 
Share  tenants  outnumber  the  cash  tenants  more 
than  three  and  one-half  times,  and  nearly  doubled 
in  number  during  the  last  decade  of  the  last 
century. 

'  The  crop  production  of  Kentucky  has  from 
the  first  been  characterized  by  the  great  atten- 
tion given  to  com  and  tobacco.  The  area  devoted 
to  com  has  always  been  nearly  twice  as  great 
as  the  total  for  all  other  cereals.  Wheat  much 
more  than  regained  in  the  last  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury what  it  had  lost  in  the  preceding  decade,  the 
increase  in  acreage  being  59.2  per  cent,  from  1889 
to  1899.  From  1890  to  1900  oats  and  rye  de- 
creased over  one-half.  In  1880  and  earlier  barley 
was  of  some  importance,  but  is  now  scarcely 
grown  at  all.  Hay.  including  a  number  of  varie- 
ties, is  one  of  the  leading  crops.  Tobacco  is  the 
great  money  crop  of  the  State.  The  soil  contains 
an  abundance  of  potash  and  other  chemical  ele- 
ments required  by  the  tobacco-plant,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  favorable  temperature,  makes  this 
the  foremost  tobacco  region  of  the  United  States. 
For  a  number  of  decades  Kentucky's  annual 
tobacco  crop  has  ranged  from  one-third  to  one- 


Stock-Raisinc.  The  excellence  of  the  pastur- 
ing facilities,  the  large  production  of  corn,  and 
the  favorable  climata  have  made  stock-raising 
an  important  industry.  Kentucky  has  developed 
a  breed  of  road-horse  which  is  probably  the  best- 
known  and  most  highly  valued  of  any  American 
breed.  Many  of  the  fastest  American  horses 
were  bred  and  trained  in  the  world-renowned 
blue-grass  region.  No  other  part  of  the  coimtry 
has  so  many  farms  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the 
industry.  The  number  of  horses  has  increased 
gradually  since  1870,  as  has  also  that  of  the 
mules  and  asses.  Similarly,  dairy  cows  and 
other  neat  cattle  have  gained  in  every  decade 
since  1870,  though  a  change  in  the  method  of 
enumeration  resulted  in  a  seeming  decrease  in 
the  former  in  the  last  decade.  Swine  wore  for- 
merly of  much  greater  absolute  and  relative  im- 
portance than  at  present.  The  number  returned 
by  the  census  of  1850  has  not  since  been  equaled. 
There  was  a  noteworthy  decrease  in  the  number 
of  sheep  during  the  last  decade  of  the  century. 
The  following  table,  taken  from  the  census  of 
1900,  shows  the  relative  importance  of  sto<'k  and 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  centurv: 


1900. 
1890. 


Dairy  cows 


364.025 
364.516 


Other  neat 
cattle 


719.223 

701,575 


Horses 


451.697 
401,356 


Mulen  and 
a»9e« 


195,924 
l.'.I.04H 


Sheep 


716,168 
937,124 


Swine 


1.954,537 
2.036,746 


half  of  the  total   for  the  United   States.     The        MANUFACTt'RES.     .Although  Kentucky  has  al- 
yield  in  1900  was  nearly  three  times  that  of  1860,     ways  been  primarily  an  agricultural  State,  manu- 
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facturint:  early  attained  a  prominent  place,  and 
during  tne  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
was  scarcely  excelled  by  any  of  the  States  west 
of  the  Alleghanies.  In  1850,  2.2  per  cent,  of 
the  population  was  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
activity.  Since  then  Uie  State  has  been  sur- 
pasBed  by  several  of  the  Western  States.  The 
greatest  growth  was  between  1880  and  1890,  the 
per  cent,  of  the  population  engaged  for  those 
years  being  respectively  2.3  and  3.  The  per 
cent,  in  1900  was  2.9,  and  the  actual  number  of 
persons  engaged  was  62,900.  The  State  has  the 
advantage  of  the  Mississippi  River  system  for 
transportation,  but  railway  communication  has 
been  very  inadequate,  with  the  result  that  the 
development  of  the  abundant  timber  and  mineral 
resources,  and  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
dependent  upon  them,  has  been  slow. 

The  largest  and  mo^t  important  group  of  manu- 
factures includes  those  dependent  upon  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm.  Chief  of  these  is  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury there  were  small  tobacco  establishments  in 
most  of  the  towns.  Gradually  the  industry  has 
been  more  and  more  centred  in  Louisville,  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  advantages  of  that 
point  as  a  distributing  centre.  During  the  dec- 
ade 1890-1900  the  industry  almost  doubled,  the 
leading  branch  being,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
table  appended,  the  production  of  chewing  and 
smoking  tobacco  ami  snuff.  The  flouring  and 
grist  mill  products  rank  second.  The  manufacture 


of  liquors,  on  the  contrary,  though  still  of  great 
importance,  is  decreasing.  This  industry  has  been 
noted  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  State. 
A  large  number  of  distillers  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky from  Pennsylvania  about  1794,  as  a  result 
of  the  Whisky  Rebellion.  The  product  took  the 
name  of  the  county  in  which  most  of  them  settled 
— 'Bourbon.'  The  distilled  product  coostitutes 
three-fourths  of  the  total  output.  The  slanghter- 
ing  and  packing  of  pork  is  aaother  long-estab- 
lished industry,  centring  in  Louisrille,  which 
place  during  the  decade  1850-60  was  a  rival  of 
Cincinnati  for  first  rank  in  the  pork-packing 
business  of  the  United  States.  While  the  in- 
dustry is  growing,  it  has  long  since  tost  its  rela- 
tive importance.  Tanning  may  also  be  classed 
in  this  group,  though  it  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  presence  of  the  chestnut-oak  tree,  the 
bark  of  which  furnishes  the  tannin  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather. 

The  construction  of  railroads  has  now  rendered 
possible  the  development  of  the  industries  de- 
pendent upon  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State. 
Iron  and  coal  are  abundant,  and  the  development 
of  the  iron  and  steel  indiistry  during  the  decade 
1890-1900  is  suggestive  of  the  fnture  possibilities. 

Steel  plate  was  produced  in  the  State  by  Kelly's 
'air-boiling  process'  five  yeara  before  the  pneu- 
matic process  of  Bessemer  came  into  use.  Ash- 
land is  the  largest  centre  of  the  iron  industry. 
The  products  of  foundry  and  machine-shop  have 
been   reduced   somewhat  in   consequence  of   the 


rNDOsnuRii 


Total  fur  xeleoted  indiistrie*  (or  State. . 


Inrreaae,  1890  to  1900 

Percent,  of  increane 

Per  cent,  of  total  of  al\  industrie*  in  State. . 

Tobacco: 

Total 


Tobacco,  cheving,  smokinK,  and  roulT  . 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarvttea 

Tobacco,  stemminfr  and  rehandling.   . . 
Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 


Liquors: 
Total 


Liquors,  distilled . 
Liquors,  malt .... 


Wauehtmng : 
Total 


Slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  wholesale 

Slaughtering,  wholesale,  not  including  meat-packing. 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products 

Iron  and  steel 


Year 


Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  rail 
road  companies 


Clothing,  men's  factory  product . 
Lombor  and  timber  products. . 


1900 
1S90 


1900 
1890 

1900 
1800 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
19<K) 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 


Number 
of  estatH 

li»h- 
ments 


3..3.32 
1,908 


Woge-eorneni, 
average  number 


1.424 
74  ft 
34.9 
24.6 

337 

261 

59 

38 

180 

144 

98 

79 

1,145 

505 

203 
165 
177 
126 
26 
29 

28 

26 

13 

17 

15 

9 

23 

31 

91 

65 

8 

9 

25 

9 

192 

248 

1,280 

.')99 


30.010 
23,951 


6,059 
25.3 
47.7 
42.3 

6,838 
5.435 
3.187 
2.479 
1.349 
694 
2.302 
2,262 
1.1.34 
1.328 

1,703 
2,2,53 
1.112 
1,744 
,591 
.509 

511 

414 

42 

391 

469 

23 

810 

582 

2.790 

2,947 

2.402 

1,4.35 

3,.572 
623 
2.701 
2.612 
7..549 
6,322 


Value  of  prod- 
ucts, including 
custom  work  and 
repairing 


S91.6.38.6I7 
64.927.577 


26,711.040 
41  1 
59  3 
51.2 

21.922,111 

11,321.375 

14.948.192 

6,788,58« 

1,506,559 

1 ,05R,039 

6,467,.^60 

3,474,750 

14,515,161 

9,681,259 

12,973.154 

17.700.,'>45 

9.786,.52T 

15.1.59.648 

3.186.627 

2.600.897 

5,717,167 
3,374,01 1 

6.35.685 
2.968,227 
6,08  h482 

405.784 
3,757.016 
3,487  „570 
4,434,610 
6„Vi5,.32l 
6,876.093 
2,725,603 

4,248,029 
688.925 
3.420..365 
2.518.540 
1.3,774.91 1 
7,904.428 
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Temora]  of  certain  establishments  to  the  gas- 
fields  of  Indiana.  The  increased  railroad  inter- 
ests have  giren  an  impetus  to  the  construction 
of  cars,  etc.  Other  industries  are  the  manufac- 
ture of  clothing  and  of  cottonseed  oil  and  cake. 
Over  half  of  the  total  product  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  State  is  accredited  to  Louisville,  and 
the  increase  of  its  share  during  the  last  decade 
was  over  45  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  22  per 
cent  for  that  of  the  State.  The  preceding  table 
covers  the  ten  leading  industries  for  the  years 
1890  and  1900. 

There  are  still  extensive  forests  of  oak,  maple, 
ash,  beech,  walnut,  pine,  and  other  species.  The 
total  forest  area  aggregates  about  half  that  of 
tlie  State.  The  supply  is  now  being  rapidly 
drawn  upon,  as  shown  by  the  marked  increase 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  in- 
dicated in  the  above  table.  The  State  now  ranks 
among  the  foremost  in  the  value  of  its  forest 
products. 

Transportation.  Kentucky  has  profited  great- 
ly by  the  means  of  water  transportation  afforded 
by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  especially 
during  the  early  period  of  the  State's-  history. 
Transportation  on  the  Ohio  River  has  been  much 
improved  by  the  construction  of  a  canal  around 
the  falls  at  Ix)ui8ville.  Some  of  the  tributary 
streams — e.g.  the  Cumberland,  the  Tennessee,  and 
Green  rivers — ^have  been  used  for  navigation,  and 
a  few  of  them  have  been  provided  to  a  limit- 
ed extent  with  locks  and  dams.  The  State  lies 
south  of  the  principal  east  and  west  trunk  lines 
of  railway  in  the  United  States.  Furthermore, 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  is  broken  and 
mountainous,  and  large  districts  are  untouched 
by  railroads.  Kentucky,  therefore,  like  other 
Southern  States,  compares  unfavorably  with  the 
Northern  States  in  railroad  mileage.  The  prin- 
cipal period  of  railroad  construction  was  between 
1880  and  1890,  when  the  mileage  increased  from 
1630  to  2942.  In  1900,  3003  miles  were  in  opera- 
tion. The  Louisville  and  Nashville,  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio,  and  the  Illinois  Central  are  the  lead- 
ing lines.  The  State  has  a  railroad  commission, 
which  is  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  com- 
plaints, and,  if  rates  are  found  to  be  extortion- 
ate, to  make  just  and  reasonable  rates.  This 
board  assesses  for  taxation  the  tangible  property 
of  all  railroads  in  the  State.  A  decision  of  the 
Federal  Court  has  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the  railroad-commission  law. 

Banks.  The  first  bank  in  the  State  was  the 
Bank  of  Kentucky,  at  Frankfort,  chartered  in 
1806,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  branches 
in  different  towns.  The  State  owned  a  part  of  the 
bank's  shares,  and  was  therefore  interested  in  it. 
In  1818  a  general  banking  act  was  passed,  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  40  banks.  Six  more 
were  added  in  1819.  Credit  was  extensively  given 
with  real  estate  as  a  security,  and  the  Bank  of 
Kentucky  and  many  others  were  in  financial  dif- 
ficulties before  a  year  passed.  The  independent 
bank  law  was  repealed  in  1820.  and  the  40  banks 
were  abolished.  The  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky,  established  in  the  same  year,  was  a 
State  institution.  Its  profits  were  to  go  to  the 
State,  and  its  notes  were  made  legal  tender:  and 
in  order  to  help  the  bank  along,  the  State  Legisla- 
lu.-e  repealed  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky 
in  1822.  The  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
very  unsound,  however,  and  its  notes  became  well- 
ni^  Talneless.  The  bank  went  into  liquidation  in 


1829.  For  a  time  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  were  the  only  banks  in  the 
State.  In  1834  three  large  banks  were  chartered, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $13,000,000,  and  for 
a  period  under  the  influence  of  the  distributing  of 
national  deposits  these  banks  flourished.  In  the 
crisis  of  1837  they  all  suspended  specie  payment, 
and  until  1844  were  in  a  very  precarious  condi- 
tion. Another  critical  period  was  1854,  when  27 
banks  failed.  But  the  State  never  went  back  into- 
the  banking  business,  and  accordingly  its  financial 
position  was  not  threatened.  In  1890  and  1893 
many  smaller  banks  failed,  but  the  larger  institu- 
tions were  undisturbed.  The  Louisville  Clearing 
House,  established  in  1875,  is  of  material  assist- 
ance to  the  banking  business  of  the  State.  The 
condition  of  the  banks  of  Kentucky  in  1902  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Number  of  banks, 

Capital 

Surplus 

Canb.etc 

Loans 

Deposits 


National 
bank* 


95 
$13.3M,000 
4,013,000 
3,9O«.0O0 
37,976,000 
30,677,000 


State 
banks 


aw 

tO.SM.OOO 
2.110,000 

s.sos.ooo 

29.999,000 
32,046,000 


Private 
banks 


22 

t«o«.oafr 

163,000 

297.000 

2,613,000 

3,233.000 


Government.  If  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution is  proposed  in  either  House  and  receives 
a  three-fifths  vote  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
each  House,  it  is  submitted  to  the  popular  vote. 
If  a  majority  is  cast  in  favor  of  it  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  Constitution.  If  a  majority  of  all 
ihe  members  elected  to  each  House  concur  at  two 
consecutive  sessions  to  a  proposal  to  call  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  it  is  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people,  and  if  approved  by  a  majority  of 
those  voting,  provided  the  number  is  equal  ta 
one-fourth  of  the  qualified  voters  who  voted  at 
the  last  preceding  election,  the  convention  will 
be  called.  Voters  must  have  resided  one  year  in 
the  State,  six  months  in  the  county,  and  sixty 
diiys  in  the  precinct.  All  elections  for  the  State, 
county,  city,  town,  or  district  are  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber; but  no  oflSoer  of  any  city,  town,  county,  or 
subdivision  thereof,  except  members  of  miwicipal 
legislative  boards,  can  be  elected  in  the  same  year 
in  which  members  (11)  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  are  elected.  Dis- 
trict and  State  oSicers,  however,  may  be  elected  in 
the  same  year. 

Legislative.  There  are  100  Representatives 
elected  for  terms  of  two  years,  and  38  Senators 
elected  for  terms  of  four  years.  Both  Senators 
and  Representatives  receive  a  salary  of  $5  per 
day  and  mileage ;  but  the  salary  may  be  changed 
by  law.  The  length  of  the  regular  session  is  limited 
to  60  legislative  days.  Revenue  bills  must  orig- 
inate in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  House 
imneaches,  and  the  Senate  acts  as  a  court  for  the 
trial  of  impeachments.  The  I^egislature  meets 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
January  of  even  years. 

Executive.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
are  ineligible  for  reelection.  The  Lieutenant- 
Oovemor  and  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  are  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  Gov- 
ernorship in  case  of  vncancy;  but  if  the  vacancy 
occurs  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  term  of 
office  the  position  is  filled  by  a  new  election.  The 
Governor  may  veto  bills  or  parts  of  appropria- 
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tion  bills ;  but  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  members 
-elected  to  each  House  overrides  his  veto.  A 
Treasurer,  Auditor  ot"  Public  Accounts,  llegister 
of  Land  Office,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  La- 
bor, and  Statistics,  Secretary  of  the  State,  Attor- 
ney-General, and  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction are  elected  at  the  same  time  and  for  the 
same  term  as  the  Giovemor,  and  are  ineligible 
for  reelection. 

Judicial.  There  are  from  five  to  seven  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  elected  from  districts 
for  a  term  of  eight  years.  The  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  is  elected  for  four  years.  There 
is  a  circuit  court  in  each  county,  which  must 
hold  at  least  three  terms  a  year.  The  State  is 
divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  circuit- 
<K)urt  judge  is  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
There  are  also  quarterly  and  county  courts  in 
each  county.  Police  courts  may  be  established  in 
each  city  or  town.  Counties  are  divided  into 
from  three  to  eight  districts,  in  each  of  which  one 
justice  of  the  peace  is  elected.  Counties  have 
fiscal  courts  which  consist  of  the  judge  of  the 
•County  Court,  together  with  justices  of  the  peace ; 
or  a  county  may  have  three  commissioners,  who 
are  elected  from  the  county  at  large,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  judge  of  the  County  Court,  shall 
constitute  the  fiscal  court. 

Local  Government.  In  each  county  a  Judge  of 
the  County  Court,  clerk,  attorney,  sheriff,  jailer, 
coroner,  surveyor,  and  assessor,  and  in  each  jus- 
tice's district  one  justice  of  the  peace  and  one 
constable,  are  elected  for  terms  of  four  years. 
The  sheriff  is  not  eligible  to  reelection  for  the 
succeeding  term.  The  Legislature  may  provide 
for  other  county  and  district  officers.  Counties 
cannot  be  created  nor  reduced  in  size  below  an 
area  of  400  square  miles,  nor  can  any  boundary 
line  be  changed  so  aa  to  pass  within  10  miles 
of  the  county-seat.  A  proposal  to  change  a 
county-seat  must  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
those  voting  upon  the  question  at  a  popular  elec- 
tion. 

Finance.  The  public  debt  of  the  State  before 
the  Civil  War  amounted  to  $5,608,356.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  war  added  $2,212,000.  But  the 
State  was  careful  to  begin  redeeming  the  debt,  and 
the  total  obligations  in  1865  amounted  only  to 
$5,254,346.  The  redemption  went  on  so  fast  that 
in  1870  it  was  $1,424,394,  and  in  1875  only  $184,- 
394.  By  1880  it  was  almost  canceled ;  but  in  that 
yeaj  another  debt  of  $500,000  was  created,  due  to 
the  insufficiency  of  current  receipts  to  meet  the 
necessary  disbursements.  This  debt  was  increased 
bv  the  defalcations  of  State  funds  by  Treasurer 
Tate,  discovered  in  1888.  From  1880  to  1900,  a 
large  deficit  was  a  constant  feature  of  the  State 
finances,  due  to  the  increase  of  expenses,  which  was 
not  warranted  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
value  of  State  property.  These  deficits  had  to  be 
fimded.  and  the  State'deht  grew  to  $3,500,000  in 
1805.  The  financial  difficulties  are  agcravated  by 
the  division  of  income  into  funds,  of  which  the 
general  expenditure's  fund  is  the  most  inadequate. 
In  1902  the  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  were 
$4,447,474,  hut  the  general  expenditures  fund  re- 
ceived onlv  $1,404,465,  while  the  sum  paid  out  of 
this  fund  -.vas  $2,862,830.  leaving  for  one  year  a 
deficit  of  $1.4.58,364.  The  present  fin.incial  condi- 
tion is  more  the  result  of  unwise  financial  meth- 
ods than  of  actual  lack  of  resources,  and  the  credit 
of  the  State  has  not  been  impaired. 

Militia.    In  1900  the  total  number  of  males 


of  militia  age  was  428,622.  In  1899  the  organ- 
ized militia  numbered  1709  men  and  officers. 

Population.  The  following  summary  indi- 
cates the  growth  of  population:  1790,  73,077; 
1810,  406,511;  1830,  687,917;  1850,  982,405; 
1860,  1,155,684;  1870,  1,321,011;  1880,  1,648,- 
690;  1890,  1,858,635;  1900,  2,147,174.  For  the 
threo  decades  ending  with  1840  Kentucky  held 
sixth  rank,  but  this  position  has  since  been  low- 
ered to  twelfth  (1900).  The  greatest  absolute 
gain  was  made  between  1870  and  1880.  During 
the  last  decade  of  the  century  the  per  cent,  of  gain 
was  15.6,  as  compared  with  20.7  for  the  United 
States.  Aa  in  the  other  Southern  States,  the 
foreign-born  population  is  small,  being  but  50,249 
in  1900.  In  the  same  year  the  negro  population 
was  284,706,  a  number  which  was  exceeded  in  ten 
other  States.  .  The  negroes  are  increasing  less 
rapidly  than  are  the  whites.  This  may  he  due 
to  the  migrations  of  the  negroes  )nto  other  States. 
A  large  number  of  counties,  particularly  those 
in  the  mountainous  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
have  "very  few  representatives  of  the  black  race. 
Kentucky  has  one  large  centre  of  population 
which  helps  to  make  the  per  cent,  of  the  urban 
population  high  as  compared  with  most  other 
Southern  States.  In  1900  twenty  cities,  each  con- 
taining a  population  of  over  4000,  had  19.7 
of  the  total  population. 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  largest 
cities  in  1900:  Louisville,  204,731;  Covington, 
42,938;  Newport,  28,301;  Lexington,  26,369;  and 
Paducah,  19,446.    Frankfort  is  the  capital. 

Reuoion.  The  two  religious  denominations 
which  are  strongest  in  the  other  Southern  States 
predominate  also  in  Kentucky — namely,  the  Bap- 
lists  and  the  Methodists,  the  former  having  the 
larger  number  of  members.  The  Disciples  of 
Christ  are  also  very  strongly  represented  in  the 
State.  The  most  important  of  tne  other  denom- 
inations are  the  Catholics  and  Presbyterians. 

Education.  In  1900  there  was  16.5  per  cent, 
(colored,  40.1)  of  the  population  ten  years  of 
age  and  over  who  were  illiterate,  as  against  21.6 
in  1890.  In  1900-01  there  were  234,256  whites 
and  31,178  colored  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools, 
60.7  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  56  per  cent,  of 
the  latter  being  in  average  attendance.  Ken- 
tucky, in  common  with  other  Southern  States, 
has  to  contend  with  difficulties  arising  out  of  a 
rural  population,  and  the  presence  in  many  parts 
of  the  State  of  a  large  negro  population.  Fur- 
thermore, the  State  did  not  receive  land  grants 
for  educational  purposes.  Consequently,  it  has 
no  large  educational  endowment  fund,  and  thus 
suffers  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  younger 
commonwealths.  Administrative  difficulties  have 
further  handicapped  educational  progress.  The 
plan  of  having  a  large  number  of  unpaid  school 
trustees — there  are  about  24.000 — has  proved  a 
failure.  Owing  to  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
limiting  the  freedom  in  the  matter  of  levying  a 
tax  in  school  districts,  there  has  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  standstill  in  the  building  of  school- 
houses.  There  is,  however,  a  very  efficient  system 
of  county  superintendf  nee.  and  the  cities,  which 
are  separ.ite  and  distinct  from  the  counties  in 
administration,  as  a  rule  have  very  efficient 
graded  schools,  and  most  of  them  have  high 
schools. 

The  length  of  the  school  term  is  also  often  quite 
adequate  in  the  cities,  but  the  short  terms  in  the 
rural    districts   bring  the   school   year   for  the 
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State  to  only  115  days  (1900).  In  1900-01 
there  were  4071  male  and  3829  female  white 
teachers,  and  451  male  and  706  female  colored 
teachers  in  the  State.  The  average  salary  re- 
ceived by  white  teachers  is  $34.10,  and  tlrnt  of 
colored  teachers  $29.95.  The  State  laws  make 
it  possible,  by  the  passing  of  certain  examina- 
tions, to  secure  a  diploma  permitting  the  holder 
to  teach  for  life,  or  to  secure  a  certificate  which 
holds  for  eight  years.  Three  grades  of  county 
certificates  are  also  granted.  The  State  main- 
tains a  normal  training  school  at  C!orinth,  and 
there  are  also  a  number  of  private  normal  schools. 
An  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  is  sup- 
ported by  the  State  at  Lexington.  Higher  edu- 
cation is  also  afforded  through  the  agency  of  a 
large  number  of  private  and  denominational  col- 
leges and  universities.  There  is  a  State  normal 
and  indusfrial  institution  for  colored  pupils  .at 
Frankfort.  For  the  year  ending  in  June,  1901, 
the  total  receipts  of  the  State  for  educational 
purposes  amounted  to  $1,991,754,  of  which  $1,- 
483,240  came  from  the  State  treasury.  The  dis- 
bursements for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $1,- 
878,954.  The  per  capita  cost,  based  upon  average 
attendance,  was  $6.49  for  white  and  $7.44  for 
colored  pupils. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions.  The 
State  maintains  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  at  Louisville,  but  only  about  30  per 
«ent  (150)  of  the  blind  children  of  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  are  in  attend- 
ance. There  is  a  State  school  for  deaf  mutes  at 
Danville,  with  an  attendance  in  1901  of  356.  An 
institution  for  the  education  and  training  of 
feeble-minded  children  is  maintained  at  Frank- 
fort; but  the  services  rendered  by  this  institu- 
tion are  seriously  curtailed  by  the  limitation  of 
the  age  period  of  those  in  attendance  to  six 
to  eighteen,  and  the  requirement  that  the  child 
must  have  sufficient  strength  of  body  and  mind 
to  receive  a  degree  of  education.  There  are  State 
insane  asyliuns  at  Lexington,  Hopkinsville,  and 
Anchorage.  The  State  prisons  are  located  ^t 
Frankfort  and  Eddyville. 

HiSTOBY.  Kentucky  w'as  originally  a  portion 
of  Fincastle  County,  i/'a.,  and  was  first  visited  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Walker  in  17.50.  Frequent  visits  fol- 
lowed after  1765,  a  notable  one  of  these  being  an 
■exploring  expedition  made  by  John  Finley  and  a 
few  companions  from  North  Carolina  in  1767. 
Two  years  later  Daniel  Boone  and  five  compan- 
ions from  the  Yadkin  settlements  came  to  east- 
■em  Kentucky,  but  it  was  not  until  1774  that  the 
first  effort  to  plant  a  colony  was  undertaken.  In 
June  of  that  year  James  Harrod  and  forty  asso- 
ciates from  the  Monongahela  country  made  the 
first  permanent  settlement  in  Kentucky.  H  was 
located  in  what  is  now  Mercer  County,  and  was 
given  the  name  of  Harrodsburg.  In  1775  Daniel 
Boone  planted  a  settlement  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Boonesborough.  The  favorable  land 
policy  of  Virginia  encouraged  immigration  to  the 
new  country,  but  the  settlers  soon  found  them- 
selves in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  the  In- 
dians, who  claimed  the  land.  In  1774  a  Vir- 
ginian force  administered  a  crushing  defeat  to 
the  Northwestern  Indians  at  Point  Pleasant 
(q.v.).  and  forced  them  to  cede  their  claims 
to  their  Kentucky  lands,  and  to  retire  beyond 
the  Ohio.  In  the  same  year  Daniel  Boone  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  at  Wataga 
by  which  they  sold  for  10,000  pounds  sterling 


their  flimsy  claim  to  the  lands  between  the  Ohio 
and  (Ihimberland  rivers,  and  west  and  south  of 
the  Kentucky  river  (amounting  to  17,000,000 
acres,  or  about  one-half  the  present  area  of  the 
State)  to  Kichard  Henderson  and  his  associates, 
who  styled  themselves  the  'Transylvania  Com- 
pany.' Virginia  claimed  the  territory  in  question 
and  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  sale, 
but  the  Legislature  consented  in  1778  to  give  the 
company  a  title  to  200,000  acres,  and  to  confirm 
the  sales  already  made  to  innocent  purchasers. 

In  May,  1775,  the  first  effort  at  State  building 
was  be^n.  At  the  call  of  Colonel  Henderson  a 
convention  met  at  Boonesborough  and  adopted  a 
code  of  nine  laws  for  the  government  of  the  self- 
constituted  Commonwealth,  but  its  work  was 
disallowed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  The 
following  year,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  new 
country  was  separated  from  Fincastle  County, 
and  organized  under  the  name  of  Kentuclqr 
County  with  Harrodsburg  as  the  county-seat,  and 
with  separate  representatives  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature.  Meantime  struggles  with  the  In- 
dians were  almost  constantly  occurring.  In  1782 
a  desperate  battle  was  fought  at  the  Blue  Lick 
Springs,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  whites  and 
the  death  of  over  sixty  of  their  men  (about  one- 
tenth  of  the  fighting  population),  among  the 
numlter  being  some  of  the  most  prominent  leaders 
in  Kentucky.  By  this  time  agitation  for  sepa- 
ration from  Virginia  and  independent  State  gov- 
ernment was  well  under  way.  There  were  now 
three  counties  in  Kentucky,  and  ar,  estimated 
population  of  30.000  inhabitants.  In  1784  an 
informal  convention  was  held  at  Danville  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  separation.  It  was  followed 
by  a  more  regular  convention  in  May,  1785,  and 
a  third  in  August  of  the  same  year,  both  being 
held  at  Danville.  A  petition  for  separation  was 
sent  to  the  Virginia  Legislatufe,  and  it  was 
promptly  and  favorably  acted  upon,  the  only  con- 
dition being  ratification  by  a  fourth  convention, 
and  the  consent  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. In  1787  the  fourth  convention  met  to  accept 
the  conditions,  when  the  information  came  that 
the  Legislature  had  repealed  its  act  to  allow  sepa- 
ration. This  action  caused  great  chagrin  among 
the  settlers,  and  led  to  threats  of  secession.  The 
discontent  was  increased  by  a  rumor  that  the 
United  States  had  agreed  to  surrender  to  Spain 
the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  River  in 
return  for  other  advantages  in  which  Kentucky 
would  have  no  share.  The  intrigues  of  Spain 
through  the  promise  of  special  commercial  ad- 
vantages to  induce  Kentucky  to  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent government  caused  but  a  trifling  flurry. 
The  inhabitants  in  general  stood  firmly  by  the 
American  Union.  In  November,  1787,  a  fifth 
convention  met  at  Danville  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion. Meantime  a  third  act  of  separation  was 
passed.  The  conditions  of  this  act  were  such  that 
they  were  rejected  by  a  sixth  convention.  Finally 
a  fourth  act  was  passed  and  a  seventh  conven- 
tion met  at  Danville  in  July,  1790,  and  accepted 
the  conditions.  By  an  act  of  February  1,  1791, 
Congress  agreed  to  admit  Kentucky  to  the  Union 
June  1,  1732. 

In  April.  1792.  a  ninth  convention  met  at  Dan- 
ville and  adopted  a  constitution  of. government; 
Isaac  Shelby  was  chosen  as  the  first  Sovemor; 
and,  after  a  spirited  struggle,  Frankfort  was 
chosen  as  the  capital.  In  July,  1799,  a  new  con- 
stitution was  adopted  which  made  the  Oovemor 
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and  other  State  offloers  elective  by  the  people  in- 
stead of  by  electors.  Iii  the  War  of  1812  Ken- 
tucky took  a  distiuguished  part.  Seven  thousand 
volunteers,  far  more  than  Kentucky's  quota,  of- 
fered their  services,  and  her  troops  fought  gal- 
lantly in  most  of  the  battles  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  and  about 
one-fourth  of  Jackson's  army  at  New  Orleans 
consisted  of  Kentucky  riflemen.  From  tlie  War 
of  1S12  to  the  Mexican  War  the  chief  questions 
of  interest  in  the  history  of  Kentucky  relate  to 
financial  and  economic  measures.  Like  the  other 
Western  States,  Kentucky  was  swept  into  the 
financial  craze.  In  1818  the  Legislature  char- 
tered 40  banks  with  a  total  capiUl  of  $8,720,000. 
In  less  than  two  years  most  of  them  had  collapsed 
and  ruin  confronted  large  numbers  of  the  people. 
The  Legislature  was  appealed  to  for  relief,  and  a 
measure  for  that  purpose  was  passed,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  held  it  null  and  void.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  the  relief  party  carried  the  Legislature, 
the  judges  were  legislated  out  of  ofBce,  and  a 
new  court  created  and  filled  with  judges  favorable 
to  the  relief  measure.  The  old  court  refused  to 
give  way,  and  for  a  time  there  were  two  Su- 
preme Courts,  their  supporters  throughout  the 
State  being  Imown  as  the  Old  Court  and  New 
Court  parties.  The  Old  Court  Party  finally 
triumphed.  In  the  Mexican  War,  as  in  the  War 
of  1812,  Kentucky  took  an  honorable  part.  Al- 
though her  quota  was  but  2400,  more  than  10,000 
volunteered  and  Kentucky  troops  participated  in 
most  of  the  battles  fought  on  Mexican  soil.  In 
1850  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  which  made 
all  judges  and  county  officers  elective. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Kentucky 
attempted  to  maintain  a  position  of  neutrality, 
but  the  geographical  position  of  the  State  render- 
ed the  scheme  impossible.  The  Governor  rejected 
President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  and  when  the 
Confederate  and  Union  armies  began  to  pour  into 
the  State  from  opposite  directions  formal  de- 
mands were  made  for  their  withdrawal.  The 
Union  armies  soon  took  possession,  and  by  18fi2 
the  Confederate  forces  had  evacuated  the  State. 
The  more  important  military  operations  in  Ken- 
tucky were  the  battles  of  Mill  Spring,  Richmond, 
and  "Perryville.  the  invasion  of  General  Bragg, 
the  five  successive  cavalry  raids  of  the  Confed- 
erate General  Morgan,  and  Forrest's  attack  on 
Paducah.  Including  the  so-called  Home  Guards 
and  those  who  enlisted  but  were  never  mustered 
in,  Kentucky  furnished  more  than  90,000  troops 
to  the  Union  Army,  and  40,000  to  the  Confed- 
eracy. A  considerable  portion  of  the  population 
adhered  to  the  Confederacy,  and  in  November, 
1862,  a  convention  irregularly  chosen  and  claim- 
ing to  represent  sixty-five  counties  of  the  State 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  and  the  Con- 
federate Congress  went  through  the  form  of  ad- 
mitting the  State  to  the  Confederacy.  Kentucky 
escaped  from  the  carpetbag  and  military  regimes, 
the  civil  authority  having  been  reestablished  in 
October,  1865.  In  national  elections  Kentucky 
was  a  Democratic  State  from  the  date  of  its  ad- 
mission till  the  formation  of  parties  about  1828. 
It  voted  for  Clay  in  1824  and  for  Jnekson  in  1828, 
but  from  this  time  till  1852  it  was  one  of  the 
strongest  Whig  States.  It  cast  its  vote  for  Bu- 
chanan iif  IBna  and  for  Bell  in  1860.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  Democratic  with  the  exception 
of  the  year  1896.  when  it  cast  12  of  its  electoral 
votes  for  Mr.  McKinley  and  one  for  Mr.  Bryan. 


The   Governors   of  the   State   with  their   party 
affiliations  have  been  as  follows: 

Isaac  Shflby Demooratio-IUiMiblicao 1702-06 

JamesGamrd "  "  1796-180(^ 

Christopher  GreMiup  "  "         1804-OS 

Charlw  Scott "  "  1808-12 

Isaac  Shelby "  "  1812-16 

Ceorge  Madison...  •*  "  1816-20 

John  Adair "  "  1820-24 

Joseph  Desha "  "         1824-28 

Thomas  Metcalf Clay  Democrstio 1828-32 

John  Breathitt Jacks<^n  Democrat 1832-36 

Janies  Clark Whig 1836-40 

Robert  I^tcher " 1840-44 

William  Owsley '      1844-48 

John  Crittenden "     1W8-50 

John  Helm Democrat 1860-51 

Lasarus  Powell "         1851-65 

Charles  Morehead Wliig 18.'>5-6» 

Beriah  Magoffin Democrat 1859-62 

James  Uobinson "         1862-63 

Thomas  E.  Bramletle "  186,3-67 

JohnHelm "  ,.1867-67 

John  Stephenson "  1867-71 

Preston  licslie "  1871-76 

.lames  McCrvary "  187.5-7» 

Luke  Blackburn "  1879-83 

Proctor  Knott "  188.3-87 

Simon  B.  Rurkner "  1887-91 

John  Y.  Brown "  1891-96 

William  Bradley Republican 1895-99 

William  8.  Taylor "         .  .Jan.  2-31.  1900 

William  Unebel Democrat Jan.31-Feb.3.  1900 

J.  C.  W.  Beckham.  1900— 

BiBUOGRAPnT.  Filson,  BUtoire  de  Kentucki^ 
(Paris,  1785)  ;  Imlay,  A  Topographical  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Western  Territory  of  North  America 
(London,  1781-97);  Marshall,  Th«  History  of 
Kentucky  (Frankfort,  Ky.,  1824);  Butler,  The 
History  of  the  Communu<eaUh  of  Kentucky 
(Louisville,  1834);  Arthur  and  Carpenter,  His- 
tory of  Kentucky  (Louisville,  1852)  ;  Shaler, 
Kentucky:  A  Pioneer  Commonwealth  (Boston, 
1885)  ;  Perrin,  History  of  Kentucky  (Louisville, 
1885-88)  ;  Brown,  The  Political  Beffinnings  of 
Kentucky  (Louisville,  1889);  Durrett,  The  Cen- 
tenary of  Kentucky  (Louisville,  1892)  ;  Kinkead, 
History  of  Kentucky  (New  Yoric,  1896). 

KENTUCKY.  A  river  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  formed  by  several  forks  in  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains  on  the  southeastern  boundary 
of  the  State,  and  flows  in  a  winding  northwest 
course  for  260  miles,  emptying  into  the  Ohio 
River  midway  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 
(Map:  Kentucky.  G  2).  It  flows  through  a  re- 
gion of  romantic  beauty,  passing  for  a  long  dis- 
tance between  perpendicular  rocks  of  limestone, 
through  which  it  has  worn  its  way.  The  region 
abounds  in  coal,  iron,  salt,  and  an  excellent 
variety  of  marble.  The  navigation  of  the  river 
has  been  improved  by  a  system  of  locks  and 
dams  constructed  at  great  cost,  so  that  steam- 
boats con  ascend  it  60  miles  to  Frankfort,  and 
flatboats  100  miles  farther. 

KENTUCKY  COFFEE-TEEE,  A  North 
American  tree.    See  Gymnoci.adus. 

KENTUCKY  BESOLUTIONS.  See  VlB- 
OlNiA  AND  Kentucky  Resolutions. 

KENTUCKY  STATE  AOBICULTUBAI. 
AND  UECHANTCAL  COLLEGE.  A  non -sec- 
tarian, coeducational  institution  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  e.?tablished  in  1865,  and  reorganized  in  1880 
under  its  present  title.  Its  property  comprises  a 
campus  of  52  acres,  given  by  the  city  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  the  college  buildings,  valued  in  all  at 
$471,000.  Its  income  in  1902  was  $106,252,  de- 
rived from  the  land  grant  of  1802,  and  from  Stat* 
and  national  appropriations.  It  offers  prepara- 
tory, collegiate,  engineering,  scientific,  and  agri- 
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«ultural  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Connected  with  the  college  is  an  agricultural 
experimental  station,  with  a  farm  of  48  acres. 
The  faculty  in  1902  numbered  42,  and  the  at- 
tendance was  Oil,  including  379  collegiate,  and 
17  graduate  students.  The  library  contained 
.5000  volumes. 

KENTUCKY  UKIVEBSITT.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning,  chartered  in  1837  as 
Bacon  College  at  Georgetown,  Ky.  It  was  re- 
moved to  llarrodsburg  in  1839,  and  in  1858  was . 
reorganized  as  Kentucky  University  under  an 
amended  charter.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
-college  by  fire  in  1864,  it  was  consolidated  with 
Transylvania  University,  founded  in  1783,  and 
took  possession  of  that  institution's  property  at 
Lexington.  The  university  comprises  four  colleges : 
The  College  of  Lii>eTal  Arts,  the  College  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  Commercial  College,  at  Lexington; 
and  the  Medical  Department,  at  Louisville.  Of 
these  the  Commercial  and  Liberal  Arts  depart- 
ments are  open  to  women.  The  Kentucky  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  was  one  of  the 
colleges  of  the  university  from  1865  until  1878, 
when  it  began  an  independent  existence.  The  uni- 
versity is  under  the  control  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ.  It  had  in  1902  about  60  instructors  and 
1200  students,  an  endowment  of  $300,000,  grounds 
and  buildings  valued  at  $500,000.  Its  library  of 
20,000  volumes  has  been  turned  into  the  library 
of  the  city  of  Lexington  for  combined  use. 

KENTUCKT  WAB^LEK.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  American  wood-warblers  (Qco- 
ihlypis  fonnosa),  migratory  and  numerous  in 
summer  in  the  southeastern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  clear  olive-green,  bright  yellow 
below;  head  and  neck  of  male  black,  with  a  yel- 
low stripe  above  and  behind  the  eye.  In  the 
female  the  black  is  replaced  by  dusky  olive. 
Its  terrestrial  habits  lead  it  to  haunt  thickets 
near  streams  for  the  most  part,  and  its  nest  is 
made  on  or  near  the  ground.  See  Warble31,  and 
Colored  Plate  of  American  Wood-Warblebs. 

KENT'VILLE.  The  capital  of  King^s  Coun- 
ty, Xova  Scotia,  Canada,  on  the  Cornwallis  River, 
55  miles  northwest  of  Halifax  (Map:  Nova  Scotia, 
E  4).  It  has  mills  and  factories,  and  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway. 
It  is  a  favorite  angling  and  shooting  resort. 
Population,  in  1901,  1731. 

KEKYOIT,  ken'yon,  FREDEmcK  Gborge  (1863 
— ).  A  distinguished  English  classical  scholar 
and  paleographist,  bom  in  London.  He  gradu- 
ated at  New  College,  Oxford ;  was  made  fellow 
of  Magdalen  College  (1888)  and  assistant  keeper 
of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (1889—).  Mr. 
Kenyon  has  done  valuable  service  in  the  cause  of 
classical  studies  by  his  publications  of  texts  dis- 
covered in  papyri  belonging  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  most  important  of  these  are:  Aris- 
totle's Constitution  of  Athens  (1891);  Heron- 
das  (1891):  Hyperides  (1891-92);  Bacchylides 
(18!)7)  ;  and  other  classical  texts.  He  has  also 
p^ihlished:  Paleography  of  Greek  Papt/ri  (1899)  ; 
Handbook  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Tfeu> 
Testament  { 1901 )  ;  and  various  works  on  biblical 
manuscripts.  Besides  these  he  has  edited  the 
pooms  and  letters  of  the  Brownings.  He  has  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Litt.D.  from  Durham,  and 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Halle. 

KEWTON,  John  (1784-1856).  A  British  poet 
and  philanthropist.    He  was  bom  on  the  island 


of  Jamaica,  West  Indies;  was  left  an  orphan 
while  a  schoolboy  in  Bristol,  England;  and  was 
educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  London,  and  at 
Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge.  Ue  became  the 
associate  and  friend  of  Coleridge,  Wordaworth, 
Southey,  Charles  Lamb,  the  Brownings,  and  nu- 
merous other  celebrities,  including  Bayard  Tay- 
lor and  James  T.  Fields,  and,  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  was  the  helpful  and  unostentatious  bene- 
factor of  many  of  the  more  needy  of  his  literary 
friends.  His  poetical  works  include:  A  lihymed 
Plea  for  Tolerance  (1833)  ;  Poems  for  the  Most 
Part  Occasional  { 1838 )  ;  and  ..1  Dag  at  Tivoli, 
tcith  Other  Versea  (1849).  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  his  second  wife  is  the  'Nea'  of  some  of 
his  most  graceful  verses.  He  was  widely  known 
for  his  liospitality,  his  generosity,  and  his  eiiari- 
ties.  Eighty  legatees  were  mentioned  in  his  will, 
which  included  various  benevolent  institutions 
and  many  of  his  friends. 

KEinrON  COLLEGE.  A  college  under  the 
control  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in- 
corporated in  1824  at  Worthington,  Ohio,  under 
the  name  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Ohio,  and  removed  to  Gambler  in  1827.  After 
many  changes  of  place,  three  institutions  were 
established — a  theological  seminary,  a  college,  and 
a  preparatorj'  school.  The  corporate  name  was 
changed  in  1891  to  Kenyon  College.  In  1903 
Kenyon  had  a  faculty  of  28,  and  a  student  en- 
rollment of  109  in  the  college,  24  in  the  the- 
ological seminary,  and  70  in  the  grammar 
school.  The  library  contained  35,000  volumes.  The 
buildings  and  grounds  were  valued  at  $300,000, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  property  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  college  at  $846,000.  The  endowment 
was  $501,000,  and  the  gross  income  $33,000.  In 
1901  Senator  Hanna,  of  Ohio,  gave  $60,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  dormitory.  Kenyon  has 
been  known  as  one  of  the  first  and  best  colleges 
west  of  the  .\lleghanies.  It  has  had  many  dis- 
tinguished graduates,  among  them  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Henry  W.  Davis, 
and  Stanley  Matthews. 

KE'OKTTK.  A  city  and  one  of  the  county- 
seats  of  Lee  County,  Iowa,  160  miles  southeast 
of  the  State  capital,  Des  Moines;  at  the  con- 
fluence of  tlic  Mississippi  and  Des  Moines  rivers; 
and  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  the  Toledo, 
Peoria  and  Western,  the  Wabash,  and  other 
railroads  (Map:  Iowa,  F  4).  It  is  at  the  foot- 
of  the  Des  Moines  Rapids  of  the  Mississippi, 
around  which  a  canal  eight  miles  long  with  three 
sets  of  locks,  built  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  a  cost  of  between  seven  and  eight  million  dol- 
lars, and  opened  in  1877,  provides  a  navigable 
waterway.  With  these  transportation  facilities, 
both  by  rail  and  by  water,  Keokuk  has  developed 
into  an  important  wholesale  and  jobbing  place, 
and.  as  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  section, 
controls  an  extensive  trade  in  farm  products. 
The  river  falls  21  feet  in  12  miles,  affording  at 
this  point  great  possibilities  for  water-power, 
estimated  at  from  fifty  thousand  to  five  hundred 
thousand  horse-power,  which  is  now  being  de- 
veloped. The  industrial  establishments  include 
lumber-mills,  powder-works,  canning  and  pickle 
establishments,  a  poultry-packing  plant,  tin-can 
factory,  stove-works,  garment  factories,  boot  and 
shoe  factories,  a  cereal  factory,  and  flour-mills. 
The  city,  locally  known  as  the  'Gate  City,'  ex- 
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tends  from  the  river  to  the  summit  of  high 
blulfs,  and  has  wide  streets.  Among  its  features 
may  be  mentioned  Kand  Park,  the  burial-place  of 
the  Indian  chief  after  wliom  the  city  was  named, 
the  National  Cemetery,  a  public  library  of  17,- 
000  volumes ;  and  among  educational  institutions, 
a  college  of  physicians,  established  in  1849,  and 
a  large  dental  college.  Other  noteworthy  struc- 
tures are  the  United  States  Giovernment  build- 
ing, the  high-school  building,  the  Union  rail- 
road statioQ,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building,  and  opera-house.  The  railroad  and 
wagon  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  here 
is  over  2000  feet  long. 

Keokuk  was  incorporated  first  in  1848,  and  is 
governed,  as  are  four  other  cities  in  Iowa,  by 
special  charter.  The  government  is  vested  in 
a  mayor,  elected  biennially;  a  unicameral  coun- 
cil; and  subordinate  municipal  officials,  of  whom 
the  more  important  are  appointed  or  elected  as 
follows:  By  the  mayor — the  police  and  deputy 
marshal,  light  inspector,  street  supervisor,  and 
calaboose-keeper;  by  the  mayor,  with  the  consent 
of  the  council — the  library  committee,  park  com- 
missioners, and  city  weigher;  by  the  council — 
the  mayor  pro  tern.,  city  attorney,  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court,  city  engineer,  treasurer,  and  side- 
walk inspector;  and  by  the  people — the'  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  city  marshal,  and  assessor. 
Population,  in  1890,  14,101;  in  1900,  14,641. 
Consult  "Early  Days  in  Keokuk,"  in  Annals  of 
Iowa,  vol.  iii.  (Iowa  City,  1871). 

KEOKTTK  (c.1780-1848).  An  Indian  chief  of 
the  Sac- Fox  Confederation,  from  whom  the  city 
of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  was  named.  He  was  bom  near 
Rock  River,  Illinois,  in  a  tribe  of  Sacs  whose 
spokesman  he  was  during  the  War  of  1812.  He 
exerted  his  great  influence  to  preserve  peace  be- 
tween his  tribe  and  the  whites.  He  was  one  of  the 
party  who  visited  the  Eastern  States  (1837),  and 
he  removed  (1845)  from  Iowa  to  Kansas,  where 
be  died  from  poisoning. 

KEFHIK,  or  KEFIB,  k6f'@r  (Caucasian, 
from  Turk,  kaif,  delight).  A  fermented  beverage 
made  from  milk,  and  similar  to  koumiss  (q.v.). 
It  is  made  in  the  Caucasus,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  and  America,  where  it  is  pre- 
scribed for  invalids.  In  the  United  States  cow's 
milk  alone  is  commonly  used,  although  a  mixture 
of  milkand  buttermilk  is  sometimes  employed.  The 
true  kephir  fermentation  is  induced  by  kephir 
fjraina,  which  are  hard,  yellowish  aggregations 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  contain  several  yeasts 
and  a  number  of  different  forms  of  bacteria.  At 
the  pro|)cr  temperature  the  fermentation  is  com- 
pleted in  two  or  three  days.  Frequent  shaking 
prevents  the  rising  of  the  cream  and  later  the  for- 
mation of  lumps  of  curd.  A  part  of  the  milk- 
sugar  is  broken  up  into  alcohol,  carbonic-acid 
gas,  and  lactic  acid ;  but  the  casein  is  apparently 
not  changed  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  koumiss.  Good 
kephir  should  be  effervescent.  It  contains  about 
0.75  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  1  per  cent,  of  lactic 
acid,  together  with  the  constituents  of  normal 
milk  in  slightly  diminished  proportions. 

KlfPI,  kft'p6'  (Fr.).  The  ordinary  forage  cap 
of  the  French  infantry  soldier.  It  is  made  of 
red  cloth,  with  a  patent  leather  visor. 

KEP1.EB,  JOHANN  (15711030).  One  of  the 
world's  greatest  astronomers.  He  was  bom  on 
December  27.  1571,  at  Weil  der  Rtadt,  in  WUrt- 
tembeiig,  Germany.     He  was  sickly  in  his  early 


childhood,  and  his  constitution  remained  weak 
throughout  life.  In  1584  he  was  sent  to  Adel- 
berg,  and  in  1586  to  the  cloister  school  in  Maul- 
bronn.  On  passing  a  brilliant  maturity  examina- 
tion, he  was  admitted  in  1589  to  the  University 
ot  Tiibingen.  Here  he  studied  chiefly  theology 
and  the  classics.  At  the  same  time  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  teachings  of  Copernicus,, 
which  greatly  influenced  his  later  career.  In 
1594  he  accepted  the  chair  of  astronomy  and 
mathematics  at  Gratz,  which  he  held  until 
1600,  when  he  was  compelled  to  leave  on  ac- 
count of  religious  difficulties.  Since  1599  Tycha 
Brahe  had  been  mathematician  and  astron- 
omer to  Emperor  Rudolph  J  I.,  and  in  1600  Kep- 
ler became  his  assistant  in  the  observatory  near 
Prague.  On  October  13,  1601,  Tycho  Brahe  died, 
and  Kepler  succeeded  him  in  both  of  his  impor- 
tant posts.  His  compensation  was  to  be  500 
florins  a  year,  but,  owing  to  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  the  Imperial  finances,  it  was  never  paid 
in  full.  While  retaining  this  position,  Kepler,  in 
1612,  accepted  the  office  of  niathematician  to  the 
States  of  Upper  Austria.  In  1026  he  moved  to  Ulm, 
where  he  undertook  the  publication  of  the  Ru- 
dolphinian  Tables.  In  JuJy,1628,he  left  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  and  entered  that  of 
Wallenstein,  who  promised  to  pay  the  amount  of 
his  former  salary  that  still  remained  unpaid.  Wal- 
lenstein, however,  did  not  keep  his  promise.  With 
the  intention  of  presenting  his  case  to  the  Impe- 
rial Diet,  Kepler  undertook  a  journey  to  Ratis- 
bon.  But  on  his  way  he  was  attacked  by  fever, 
and  shortly  after  reaching  Rntisbon  died,  on 
November  15,  1630.  While  in  Gratz,  in  1597,  hfr 
married  Barbara  von  MUhleck,  who  died  in  1011. 
Two  years  later  he  married  Susanna  Reutlinger, 
who  survived  him. 

Kepler  early  conceived  that  there  must  be  some 
intelligible  reason  for  the  actual  disposition  of 
the  solar  system ;  and  it  was  mainly  the  develop- 
ment of  this  idea  that  gained  him  a  wide  reputa- 
tion and  the  friendship  of  Tycho  Brahe  and  Gali- 
leo. In  the  capacity  of  Imperial  mathematician, 
he  completed  the  Rudolphinian  Tables,  which  had 
been  left  unfinished  by  the  death  of  his  former 
patron,  Tycho  Brahe.  But  he  was  also  compelled 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  astrologer,  although 
he  limited  his  astrological  work  to  the  vague 
estimation  of  tendencies  and  probabilities.  His 
chief  title  to  fame  is  his  discovery  of  the  three 
laws  of  planetary  motion,  viz.  the  laws  of 
elliptical  orbits,  of  equal  areas,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions between  periods  and  distances.  (See  Astron- 
omy; Gbavitation.  )  The  first  two  of  these  laws 
appeared  in  his  greatest  work,  Astronomia  Nova, 
etc.  (1009).  Other  important  features  of  this 
work  were  discoveries  in  regard  to  gravitation, 
and  the  explanation  of  the  tides  by  lunar  attrac- 
tion. In  1616,  in  Linz,  Kepler  calculated  the 
first  ephemerides  based  on  his  laws.  In  1619,  in 
his  treatise  Barmonice  Mundi.  he  published  his 
third  law.  In  September,  1627,  he  finished  the 
Rudolphinian  Tables,  the  appendix  of  which  con- 
tained a  catalogue  of  1005  stars.  In  1629  he 
called  the  attention  of  astronomers  to  the  ap- 
proaching transits.  That  of  Mercury,  which  oc- 
curred on  November  7,  1631,  was  the  first  transit 
of  a  planet  across  the  sun  ever  observed. 

Kepler  was  also  the  founder  of  a  theory  of 
vortices,  nnd  did  pioneer  work  in  several  impor- 
tant scientific  subjects.  Having  in  1604  given  an 
approximation  to  the  law  of  refraction,  at  th» 
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invention  of  the  telescope  he  gave  the  theory  of 
refraction  by  lenses,  and  the  principle  of  the  in- 
verting telescope.  His  theory  of  infinitesimals 
prepared  the  way  for  Cavalieri's  theory  of  in- 
divisibles and  the  invention  of  the  calculus  by 
Kewton  and  Leibnitz.  He  was  also  very  active 
in  introducing  logarithms  into  Germany.  His 
principal  writings,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, include:  ProdroinuH  Dissertationum  Cos- 
mographicarum  Seu  Mysterium  Cosmographi- 
cum  (15S6)  ;  Dc  Stella  \ova  in  Pede  Serpentarii 
(1606);  AstTononii(B  Pars  Optica  (1604);  Nova 
Stercometria  Doliorum  (IU13);  De  Cometis 
(1610);  Ephemeridea  Novw  Motuum  Calestium 
(1616)  ;  Epitomes  Astronomias  Copernicanw 
(1618-21);  Chilias  Logarithmorum  (1624).  His 
extant  manuscripts  were  purchased  by  Empress 
Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  donated  by  her  to  the 
Academy  of  Saint  Petersburg,  and  deposited  in 
the  observatory  of  Pulkowa,  where '  they  remained 
inaccessible  for  a  long  time.  A  complete  edition 
of  Kepler's  works,  in  eight  volumes,  was  prepared 
by  Frisch  under  the  title  Johannit  Kepleri  Opera 
Omnia  (1858-71). 

Consult:  Breitschwert,  Johann  Keplers  Lebcn 
und  Wirken  (Stuttgart,  1831);  Brewster,  Lives 
of  •Oalileo,  Tycho  Brake,  and  Kepler  (London, 
1874);  Keitlinger,  Johann  Kepler  (Stuttgart, 
1868)  ;  Apelt,  Johann  Keplers  astronomisch« 
Weltansicht  (Leipzig,  1849)  ;  Mllller,  Die  Kep- 
lerachen  Oeaetze  (Brunswick,  1871);  Reuschle, 
Kepler  und  die  Astronomic  (Frankfort,  1871); 
Gobel,  Ueber Keplers  astronomische  Anschauungen 
(Halle,  1872)  ;  Uasner,  Tycho  Brake  und  Kepler 
in  Prag  (Prague,  1872)  ;  GUnther.  "Kepler  und 
der  tellurisch-kosmische  Magnetismus,"  in  Penck's 
Oeographisehe  Abhandlungen  (Vienna,  1888)  ; 
Forster,  Johann  Kepler  und  die  Harmonic  der 
8pharen  (Berlin,  1862)  ;  Wolt,  Oesckichte  der 
Aatronomie  (Munich,  1877). 

KEPTEIi,  Augustus,  Viscount  (1725-86). 
An  English  admiral,  the  son  of  William,  second 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  grandson  of  Arnold  Joost 
van  Kcppel,  first  Earl  of  Albemarle,  a  Dutch 
general  in  the  suite  of  William  of  Orange  when 
he  came  to  England  in  1088.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  School,  and  in  1735  joined  the 
navy.  After  serving  on  the  Guinea  coast  and  in 
the  Mediterranean,  in  1740-44,  he  accompanied 
Anson  on  the  Iatter*s  voyage  around  the  world. 
In  1744  he  was  promoted  to  post-captain,  and 
for  several  years  made  successful  expeditions, 
notably  in  1748,  when  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  in  1762,  when  Havana 
was  taken  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  In  1762 
he  became  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  1778 
admiral.  The  same  year  he  came  into  special 
prominence  in  connection  with  the  indecisive  en- 
gagement off  Usliant,  when,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  S(r  Hugh  Palliser,  who  commanded  the  rear,  to 
obey  Keppcl's  signals,  the  French  fleet  under 
D'drvilliers  escaped  into  Brest.  The  facts  becom- 
ing known.  Pallisor,  who  was  in  favor  with  Kep- 
pel's  political  opponents,  demanded  a  court-mar- 
tial accusing  Keppel  of  incompetency  and  coward- 
ice. The  trial  resulted  in  a  complete  vindication, 
and  approval  of  Keppel's  course  of  action,  and  he 
became  the  hero  at  numerous  popular  demonstra- 
tions. His  services,  however,  were  suspended 
by  his  opponents,  but  as  an  active  member  of 
Parliament  he  was  a  capable  critic  of  their 
naval  administration,  and  in  1782,  under  a 
change   of   Ministry,   was   appointed   first   Lord 


of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  same  year  was  created 
Viscount  Keppel  and  Baron  Elden.  Consult 
Keppel  (his  grandncphew) ,  Life  of  Admiral  Kep- 
pel (London,  2  vols.,  1842). 

KEPPEL,  Sir  Henbt(  1809-1904).  An  English 
admiral  and  author,  the  fourth  son  of  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Albemarle.  He  joined  the  na^•y  in  early 
youth,  and  became  lieutenant  in  1829  and  com- 
mander in  1833.  After  serving  in  India,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  1841  to  1845  and  from  1847  to  1851  he  was 
in  command  of  the  China  and  Pacific  stations, 
doing  valuable  seri'iee  in  suppressing  piracy. 
He  commanded  the  naval  brigade  at  Sebastopol 
during  the  Crimean  War  (1854-55),  and  from 
1857  to  1858  was  again  on  the  China  coast,  when 
he  destroyed  the  Chinese  war  fleet  in  Fatshan 
Creek.  For  this  service  he  was  created  K.C.B. 
In  1860  he  was  naval  commander-in-chief  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  afterwards  on  the  Brazilian 
station,  and  from  1867  to  1869  vice-admiral  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  China-Japan  squadron. 
In  1869  he  became  mil  admiral,  and  returned  to 
England.  He  was  made  G.C.B.  in  1871,  and 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  in  1877.  He  was  the  author 
of:  Expedition  of  H.M.8.  Dodo  to  Borneo  (2 
vols.,  3d  ed.  1847)  ;  A  Visit  to  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago in  H.M.8.  Meander,  with  Journal  of  Sir 
James  Brooke  (2  vols.,  1853)  ;  Reminiscences 
(1898)  ;  and  A  Sailor's  Life  Under  Four  Sover- 
eigns  (3  vols.,  1899). 

XEPPOLEB,  Joseph  (1838-94).  An  Austrian 
cartoonist.  He  was  bom  in  Vienna,  February  1, 
1838.  He  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Vienna,  and  contributed  cartoons  to  leading 
periodicals  of  that  city.  He  went  on  the  stage 
as  comedian  and  opera  singer,  and  in  1868  went 
to  Saint  Louis,  where  be  also  studied  medicine. 
In  Saint  Louis  he  established  the  German  Puck, 
the  failure  of  which  caused  him  to  move  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  employed  as  caricaturist  for 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Neicspaper  from  1872 
to  1877.  In  1875  he  started  another  German 
Puck,  in  partnership  with  .\dolph  Schwartzman. 
The  colored  political  cartoons  of  this  paper  be- 
came famous,  and  in  1877  the  English  edition 
appeared.  Keppler  died  in  New  Vork  City,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1894.  He  was  the  first  artist  to  intro- 
duce colored  cartoons.  Much  of  his  success  was 
due  to  a  clever  adaptation  of  classical  and  his- 
torical subjects  to  modem  life. 

XEB,  John,  third  Duke  of  Roxburgh.     See 

ROXBUBOH. 

XEB,  John  (1819-86).  A  Scottish  Presby- 
terian difine.  He  was  bom  at  Tweedsmuir.  in 
Peeblesshire,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity and  in  Germany.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  in  1845,  and  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  the  East  Campl)ell  Street  Church  in  Glasgow 
in  1851.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
practical  training  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Theological  Hall,  and  occupied  the  position  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  publications 
include  a  volume  of  Sermons,  which  went  through 
several  editions  (1868-88)  ;  The  Psalms  in  flis- 
tory  and  Biography  (1886)  ;  Scottish  "SationnU 
iti/  and  Other  Papers  (1887);  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Preaching  (1888)  ;  and  Letters,  1S6G- 
fiS  (1890).  A  volume  of  Memorial  Discourses 
indicated  his  popularity. 

KEB'ATIN  (from  Gk.  Wpat,  keras,  hom). 
A  nitrogenous  organic  substance  having  nearly 
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the  same  composition  as,  and  in  many  respects 
Allied  to,  the  proteids.  Unlike  the  true  proteids, 
however,  keratin  is  not  acted  on  by  either  pepsin 
or  trypsin.  Keratin  is  the  principal  chemical 
constituent  of  the  substance  of  hair,  epidermis, 
naiU,  feathers,  and  horn.  It  may  be  readily 
prepared  from  the  shell-membrane  of  eggs,  which 
is  for  this  purpose  extracted  with  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  dilute  acids,  then  digested  with  pep- 
sin and  trypsin,  and  again  washed  in  the  solvents. 
Keratin  is  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  alkalies. 

KES'ATI^^S.     See  Cobnea. 

K^RATBY,  k&'rft'tr*',  Auguste  Hilabion 
DE  (1769-1859).  A  I'rench  author  and  politician. 
He  was  born  at  Rennes,  and,  though  republican 
in  principles,  was  imprisoned  twice  during  the 
Terror  on  account  of  his  aristocratic  descent. 
He  then  lived  in  retirement,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  philosophical  and  religious  studies  until 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  By  his  liberal 
attitude  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties he  did  much  to  promote  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  resulting  in  the  downfall  of  Charles  X. 
and  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  was 
made  a  peer  of  France  in  1831  by  Louis  Philippe. 
In  1848  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon, 
to  whom  he  was  strongly  opposed,  he  withdrew 
from  public  life.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned: Inductions  morales  et  physiologiquea 
(1817);  Du  beau  dans  les  arts  d'imitation 
(1822)  ;  and  some  novels,  widely  read  in  their 
time,  including  Ijc  dernier  dcs  Beaumanoir* 
(1824);  Fridaric  Siyndall  (1827);  Hapkira 
(1835).  He  also  contributed  numerous  articles 
to  the  Coiirricr  Franfais,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders. 

KilBATBY,  Emile  de,  Count  (18321904). 
A  French  politician,  born  in  Paris.  Abandoning 
the  legitimist  traditions  of  his  family,  young 
KCratry  entered  the  army  (1854),  and  fought 
in  Africa,  the  Crimea,  and  Mexico.  Returning 
to  Paris  in  18fi5,  he  became  a  contributor  to 
the  Revue  Contemporaine,  and  subsequently  edi- 
tor of  the  Revue  Modeme,  in  which  appeared  his 
articles  on  the  French  occupation  and  campaigns 
in  Mexico,  which  threw  light  on  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Im|)erial  Government  in  Mexico  and 
produced  a  lively  sensation  in  France.  In  1869 
he  was  elected  a"  Deputy  to  the  Corps  L^gislatif, 
nnd  became  an  active  member  of  the  opposition. 
During  the  session  of  1870  Kfiratry  was  active 
in  pressing  measures  for  the  reorjianization  of 
France  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  national  militia 
and  the  suffrage.  On  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
(September  4,  1870)  he  was  made  Prefect  for 
Paris ;  but  he  soon  resigned  this  position  to  go 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Spain.  On  his  return 
Gambetta  made  him  comiuander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  organized  in  the  five  departments  of  Brit- 
tnnv.  but  he  quarreled  with  Gambetta  and  re- 
signed November  27,  1870.  In  March,  1871, 
Thiers  appointed  him  Prefect  of  the  Department 
of  Haute-G.aronne.  and  in  November  he  was 
made  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  Bouches-du- 
Rhtlne:  but  he  exhibited  such  lack  of  tact  and 
hostility  to  the  Republican  Party  that  his  resig- 
nation was  willingly  accepted  in  August,  1872. 
He  then  became  one  of  the  editors  of  Le  Soir. 
He  wrote  several  comedies,  dramas,  and  pam- 
phlets, the  chief  among  the  latter  being:  La 
■Gontre-Overrilla  franaaise  au  Mex-iqve  (1867); 
Jj'il^ation  et  la  chute  de  I'empereur  Uammilien 


(1867);  La  criance  Jecker  (1868);  Le  quatre 
Septembre  (1872);  Uurad  V.,  prince,  iuXtan, 
prisonnier  d'itat  (1878);  A  travera  le  paasi, 
souvenirs  milit aires  ( 1887 ) . 

KERAXTLI,    k6r'ou-l6',    or    KABAXIXI.      A 

native  Rajput  State,  India,  northwest  of  Gwalior, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Chumbul  River. 
Area,  1229  square  miles.  Population,  in  1891, 
156,000;  in  1901,  150,800.  The  surface  generally 
is  hilly  and  well  timbered:  iron  is  foimd,  build- 
ing-stone is  quarried,  and  there  are  some  unim- 
portant domestic  industries.  Agriculture  con- 
sists in  the  cultivation  of  cereals  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  ruler  is  a  rajah,  advised  by  a 
British  Resident.     Capital,  Kerauli. 

KEBBEIiA,  k«r-bit'U,  or  KESHKED  HO- 
CSEIN,  mesh'hed  h6-san'.  A  city  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  Vilayet  of  Bagdad,  about  55  miles 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Bagdad,  not  far  from  the 
Euplirates,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
ancient  Uamadiyyah  Grand  Canal,  which  drains 
a  marshy  region.  Hosein,  son  of  the  Caliph  Ali, 
while  attempting  to  defend  his  claim  to  the 
caliphate,  was  defeated  and  killed  there  by  the 
Ommiads;  he  was  buried  in  the  city,  which  then 
became  for  the  Shiahs  second  in  holiness  only  to 
Mecca.  Most  of  this  sect  being  Persians,  Ker- 
bela  is  almost  entirely  Persian  in  character.  The 
fanaticism  of  the  inhabitants  shows  itself  espe- 
cially in  the  violence  with  which  a  sort  of  pas- 
sion play  is  acted  on  the  anniversary  of  Ilosein's 
death.  (See  Haban  and  Hosein.)  The  city 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  revolts,  after  the 
last  of  which,  in  1843,  suppressed  with  much 
bloodshed,  the  right  of  sanctuary  which  had 
been  extended  to  criminals  at  Kerbela  was  an- 
nulled. There  are  five  mosques.  The  principal 
one,  that  containing  the  tomb  of  Hosein,  is  ven- 
erated both  by  Shiahs  and  Sunnis ;  its  domes  and 
minarets  arc  plated  with  gold.  The  second 
mosque  is  that  of  the  Imam  Abbas.  Non-Mo- 
hammedans are  not  allowed  to  enter  either  of 
them.  The  number  of  pilgrims  visiting  the 
city  annually  is  enormous — according  to  some 
estimates  200,000.  Tliey  often  bring  the  corpses 
of  relatives  for  burial  in  sacred  ground.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  plague  which  has  often  de- 
va.stated  the  land  Mas  in  many  cases  due  to  this 
fact.  Kerbela  is  also  a  starting-point  for  the 
Meccan  pilgrimage  (see  IIajj),  and  the  market- 
place for  the  whole  of  Northeast  Arabia.  Trade 
is  brisk,  and  the  Turkish  Government  derives  a 
large  revenue  from  the  place.  The  treasuries 
of  the  mosques  have  during  the  centuries  been 
enriched  by  countless  precious  gifts;  the  treas- 
urers, who  receive  no  salary,  are  also  made 
wealthy  by  donations  from  pilgrims.  The  chief 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  bricks  of  holy 
earth,  such  as  are  used  by  the  Shiahs  in  daily 
prayers,  and  the  making  of  shrouds,  on  which 
are  stamped  verses  from  the  Koran.  Dates  and 
cereals  are  the  chief  food  exports.  A  ruined 
wall,  24  feet  high,  surrounds  the  old  city,  the 
streets  of  which,  with  one  exception,  are  narrow 
and  dirty.  But  new  quarters  have  recently  de- 
veloped around  the  old,  with  broad,  regular,  and 
lamp-lighted  streets,  and  sidewalks.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  05,000,  of  which  54,000  are  Shiahs. 

KEB'ESAK  STOCK.  A  Pueblo  group  of 
New  Mexico,  constituting  the  ancient  tribe  of 
the  Queres  or  Keres,  and  now  represented  by  the 
Pueblos  of  Acoma,  Cochitf,  Laguna,  San  Felipe, 
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Santa  Ana,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Sia,  all  in  the 
general  neighborhood  of  Albuquerque,  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  about  3400.  See  Puebu), 
and  Colored  Plate  of  Indians,  Ajiebican. 

KEBGUELEN  (k«r'g6-l6n  or  kar'ge-IaN') 
XAUD,  or  Desolation  Island.  An  uninhabited 
island  in  the  south  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  lati- 
tude 48°  39'  to  49°  44'  S.  and  longitude  68°  42' 
to  70°  36'  E.  It  is  over  100  miles  long  and  about 
50  miles  wide  at  the  widest  part,  with  a  total 
area  of  over  1300  square  miles  (Map:  World, 
O  28).  It  is  surrounded  with  numerous  inlets 
and  reefs,  and  has  an  elevated  surface,  the  gla- 
cier-covered peaks  of  Mount  Ross  and  Mount 
Richards  reaching  6080  and  nearly  4000  feet  re- 
spectively. The  coasts  are  indented  by  a  number 
of  inlets,  the  largest  being  Christmas  Harbor 
and  Royal  Sound.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin, and  composed  chiefly  of  basaltic  rocks  with 
an  admixture  of  carboniferous  strata.  Streams 
and  lakes  abound,  but  trees  are  absent.  The 
flora  is  arctic,  the  most  interesting  species  being 
the  indigenous  Pringlea  antisoorbutica  or  Ker- 
^elen  cabbage,  a  cruciferous  edible  plant  of 
large  dimensions.  The  fauna  is  made  up  largely 
of  aquatic  animals  and  sea-fowl.  The  climate  is 
very  raw.  The  warmest  period  is  in  January, 
when  only  the  highest  peaks  are  covered  with 
snow.  The  group  was  discovered  by  Kerguelen- 
Trtmarec  in  1772,  and  visited  by  Cook  in  1776. 
In  1874  the  island  was  used  by  the  German,  Eng- 
lish, and  American  expeditions  as  a  station  for 
observing  the  transit  of  Venus.  Since  1893  the 
group  has  been  in  the  possession  of  France. 

KEBOUEIiEN  -  TBiiMABEC,  kftr'ge-lto' 
trft'ma'rfek',  YvEa  Joseph  de  (c.1745-97).  A 
French  navigator  and  explorer,  bom  at  Quimper, 
Brittany.  He  sailed  in  1771  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery to  the  southern  seas  as  naval  lieutenant. 
At  Mauritius  he  embarked  in  two  smaller  craft. 
He  discovered  and  claimed  for  France  (1772)  a 
certain  island  in  the  archipelago  named  for  him 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  half  way  between  Africa  and 
Australia,  and  called  the  'Island  of  Desolation'  by 
Captain  Cook,  who  visited  it  four  years  after- 
wards. Kerguelen's  discovery  was  discredited  in 
his  own  country,  as  it  was  certainly  not  the  long- 
sought  southern  continent,  though  a  second  voy- 
age (1773-74)  failed  to  convince  the  explorer, 
now  captain  of  two  vessels,  that  he  was  mis- 
taken. On  his  return  he  was  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial for  professional  errors,  condemned  and  im- 
prisoned; but  Louis  XVI.  released  him  and 
commanded  him  to  write  an  account  of  his  ex- 
plorations. This  he  did  in  Relation  de  deuw 
voyages  dans  les  mers  australes  et  les  Indes 
(1782)  ;  and  he  published  besides:  Relation  d'un 
voyage  dans  la  mer  du  Nord  (1771)  and  Rela- 
tion des  combats  et  des  H'dnements  de  la  guerre 
maritime  de  1778  entre  la  France  et  I'Angleterre 
(1796). 

KEBKI,  k«r-ke'.  A  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Bokhara,  Central  Asia,  situated  about  113  miles 
southeast  of  the  city  of  Bokhara,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Amu  Darya  (Map:  Asia,  Central,  K  2). 
The  town  has  several  mosques,  a  small  bazaar, 
and  a  caravanserai.  It  is  defended  by  a  good 
wall  and  deep  ditch,  and  has  some  strategical 
importance,  owing  to  its  position  on  the  Russian 
frontier.  Its  fortifications  were  strengthened  by 
the  Russians  in  1885.  and  tita  town  contains 
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a  Russian  garrison.  The  inhabitants,  number- 
ing about  5000,  are  mostly  Uzbeks  and  Turko- 
mans. 

KEBKUE;  kSr-kSSk'.  A  town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  Vilayet  of  Mosul,  situated  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Tigris,  about  140  miles  north  of 
Bagdad  (Map:  'Turkey  in  Asia,  L  5).  It  has  an 
old  citadel,  a  number  of  mosques,  three  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  several  monasteries.  One 
of  the.  mosques  contains  the  alleged  tomb  of 
Daniel.  There  are  some  cotton  factories,  tan- 
neries, and  potteries.  ITie  population  is  esti- 
mated at  30,000,  mostly  Kurds,  about  one-third 
being  Christian  Chaldsans. 

KEBL,  k6rl,  Geobo  Heinbich  Bbuno  (1824- 
— ).  A  German  metallurgist.  He  was  bom  at 
Saint  Andreasberg,  in  the  Harz;  received  his 
scientific  training  at  the  mining  academy  of 
Klausthal  and  at  Gottingen,  and  was  appointed 
a  lecturer  at  the  former  in  1846.  In  1862  he 
obtained  a  professorship.  From  1867  he  was  a 
lecturer  in  the  Royal  Mining  Academy  of  Berlin, 
from  1868  to  1892  was  a  member  of  the  expert 
industrial  commission,  and  from  1877  to  1885  was 
connected  with  the  patent  office.  In  1859  he  be- 
came an  assistant  editor  on  the  stafT  of  the  Berg- 
und  hUttcnmannische  Zeitung,  of  Leipzig.  The 
list  of  his  publications  is  extensive,  and  includes 
a  Handbuch  der  metallurgischen  BUttenkunde 
(2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  1861-65)  ;  Orundriss  der  all- 
gemeinen  Hiittenkunde  (2d  ed.  1879)  ;  and 
Orundriss  der  Mctallhiittenkunde  (2d  ed.  1880). 

KEBL^BEC,^  k&r'U'r£k',  Louis  Billovabt, 
Chevalier  de  (1704-70).  A  French  sailor  and 
Colonial  Governor  of  Louisiana.  He  was  bom  at 
Quimper,  France,  and  early  entered  the  French 
Navy.  During  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion he  distinguished  himself  against  the  English. 
In  1747,  while  on  the  Neptune,  after  his  superior 
officers  had  been  disabled,  he  fought  three  English 
ships,  giving  up  only  when  the  ship  was  full  of 
water,  the  crew  much  reduced,  and  be  himself 
wounded.  He  was  promoted  captain  in  1751, 
and  the  next  year  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Louisiana.  He  wos  involved  in  frequent  quar- 
rels with  independently  appointed  subordinates, 
and  was  much  annoyed  by  English  privateers 
and  the  intriguing  of  English  agents  with  the 
Indians.  Louis  XV.,  finding  the  colony  unprofit- 
able, paid  no  attention  to  his  appeals  for  aid, 
and  secretly  ceded  it  to  Spain.  On  his  return  to 
France  in  1763,  nevertheless,  he  left  the  colony 
in  much  better  condition  than  that  in  which  he 
found  it.  However,  he  was  accused  by  some  of 
his  subordinates  of  peculation  and  illegal  use  of 
power.  In  1769  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  banishment.  He  appealed,  but  died  before  fur- 
ther action  could  be  taken. 

KEBUADEC  (k«r-m&d'6k)  ISLANDS.  A 
group  of  small  volcanic  islands  in  Oceanica, 
situated  between  20°  16'  and  31°  28'  S.  lati- 
tude, and  about  178°  32'  W.  longitude,  600  miles 
northeast  of  New  Zealand,  with  which  they 
are  administratively  connected  (Map:  Austral- 
asia, L  6).  They  aggregate  in  area  about  12% 
square  miles,  and  had  in  1901  only  eight  inhabit- 
ants. 

XEBMAIT,  kSr'mfin.  A  province  of  Persia, 
See  Kibman. 

XEBMANSHAH,  k«r'm&n-Bha'.  A  town  of 
Persia.    See  Kibkansbail 
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^EBMES,  kSr'mez  (Ar.,  Pers.  qirmig,  qirmizt, 
crimson,  from  Skt.  kfmija,  produced  by  a  worm, 
from  kftni,  worm  +  jiM,  to  be  born) ,  or  Scarlet 
Gbain.  The  dried  bodies  of  female  kermes  in- 
sects {Leeanium  ilicis,  L.),  formerly  much  used 
as  a  dyestuff.  Kermes  has  been  largely  sup- 
planted by  cochineal  (q.v.),  but  is  still  used  in 
some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  more  ex- 
tensively in  India  and  Persia.  The  kermes  insect 
is  abundant  in  these  regions,  attaching  itself  to 
the  leaves  of  the  kermes  oak  {Quercus  coccifera), 
a  low,  bushy  shrub  with  evergreen,  spinous  leaves. 
In  some  parts  of  Spain  the  kermes  oak  grows  in 
great  profusion,  as  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Morena.  The  kermes  insect  attacks  the  young 
shoots  of  the  shrub,  the  female  aMxing  itself  and 
remaining  immovable  till,  after  attaining  its  full 
size,  about  that  of  a  pea,  it  deposits  its  eggs  and 
dies.  Kermes  is  gathered  toward  the  end  of  May, 
before  the  eggs  are  hatched.  It  is  thrown  into 
vinegar,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun  or  in 
an  oven.  It  has  been  employed  from  time  im- 
memorial to  dye  cloth  a  brownish  dark  red. 

KEBICES  JSISrERAJj  (so  called  from  the 
orange- red  color),  or  Sulpuubeted  Antimont. 
An  amorphous,  impure,  reddish-white  antimoni- 
ous  sulphide  (SbiS,)  used  in  medicine.  It  is 
made  by  boiling  4  parts  of  potassium  hydrate  and 
12  parts  of  water  with  1  part  of  native  antimony 
trisulphide  out  of  contact  with  air  for  some  time, 
then  adding  50  parts  of  boiling  water,  filtering 
quickly,  and  decomposing  the  solution  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  kermes  mineral  thus  ob- 
tained contains  small  quantities  of  antimonious 
oxide,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
On  exposure  to  light,  its  color  becomes  somewhat 
lighter.  It  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  of  com- 
pound pills  of  antimony,  its  action  being  similar 
to  that  of  tartar  emetic  (q.v.).  It  was  once  a 
famous  remedy,  especially  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  was  known  as  Carthusian  powder,  or  Poudre 
des  Charires. 

XEB.XESSE,  kir'mes.    See  Kibmess. 

KEBIT.  A  name  applied  formerly  to  Irish  ajtd 
Gaelic  infantry  soldiers. 

KEBJH,  kSrn,  Hendbik  (1833—).  A  Dutch 
Orientalist.  He  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Java, 
was  brought  up  in  Holland,  and  was  educated  in 
Leyden  and  Berlin.  He  taught  Greek  in  the 
Athensum  at  Maastricht  (1858-62),  and  in  1866 
became  professor  at  Leyden.  His  writings  were 
chiefly  on  Sanskrit  literature  and  lexicography, 
and  include:  Handleiding  hij  het  onderunjs  der 
yederlandscke  taal  (last  ed.  1884)  ;  Oakuntala, 
Indisch  tooneelspel  van  KdlidOta  (l&62)j  Die 
Glossen  in  der  Lex  Salica  und  die  Sprache  der 
salischen  Franken  (1869)  ;  Kaujistudien  (1871)  ; 
Aryahhattya:  A  Manual  of  Astronomy  (1874); 
Over  de  jaartelling  der  zuidelifke  Buddhiatcn 
( 1873)  ;  Oeschiedenia  van  het  Buddhisme  in  Indie 
(1881-83)  ;  an  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Brihat- 
Banhita,  in  the  BihUothcca  Indica  (1865)  and 
an  English  translation  of  the  same  (1869)  ;  De 
Fidji-taal  vergeleken  mit  hare  ver\panten  in 
Indonesie  en  Polynesie  (1886);  The  J&taka 
MAla,  in  "Harvard  Oriental  Scries"  (1892). 

KEBN,  Hebmann  ( 1823-91 ) .  A  Germnn  edu- 
cator of  the  Herbartian  school.  He  was  bom  at 
Jtiterbog,  and  was  educated  at  Leipzig,  where  he 
studied  mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  through 
the  teaching  of  Drobisch  and  Hartenstein  became 
a  follower  of  Herbart.    He  taught  successively  at 


Halle,  Coburg,  MUlheim,  and  Berlin.  He  retired 
from  school  work  only  a  short  time  before  his 
death.  From  1853  to  1856  he  was  editor  of  the 
Ptidagogische  Blatter.  Besides  his  contributions 
to  the  Zeitachrift  fUr  das  Oymnasi4ilwesen,  and 
articles  in  Palmer  and  Wildermuth,  Encyklopii- 
die  des  Erziehungs-  und  Vnierricktsweaens  ( 1876- 
87),  his  works  include:  De  Leibnitii  Scientia 
Ocnerali  ( 1847 )  ;  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Rechtferligung 
der  Bcrbartachen  Metaphyaik  (1849)  ;  Die  philc- 
sophische  Propadeutik  in  Verbindung  mit  dem 
mathematiachen  und  phyaikalischen  Oymnasial- 
unterricht  ( 1861 ) ,  and  the  very  important  Orund- 
riss  der  Padagogik  (5th  ed.  1893). 

KEBN,  JoHANN  KONBAD  (1808-88).  A  Swiss 
statesman.  He  was  bom  at  Berlingen,  in  the 
Canton  of  Thurgau,  studied  theology  at  Basel, 
and  turning  to  law,  attended  the  universities  of 
Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Paris.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  canton  he  became  a  member  of  the 
cantonal  Legislature  (1832),  and  later  president 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  (1835),  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court  ( 1837 ) ,  displaying  in  these 
offices  fine  oratorical  talent  and  great  legal  and 
administrative  sagacity.  In  1838,  when  the 
French  Government  demanded  the  expulsion  from 
the  country  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  Kern 
stirred  up  the  Swiss  to  defiance.  In  1847  he  was 
instrumental  in  overthrowing  the  Sonderbund 
(q.v.),  and  in  1848  took  an  active  part  in  the 
drawing  up  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  As 
president  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  he 
afterwards  established  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
Zurich,  one  of  the  most  admirable  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  Europe.  In  1857  he  took  part,  as 
delegate  of  Switzerland,  in  the  conference  at 
Paris  which  settled  the  dispute  with  Prussia  con- 
cerning Neuchatcl.  From  1857  to  1883  he  was 
Swiss  Minister  to  France,  and  negotiated  many 
important  treaties  with  that  country. 

KEBNAHAIT,  kSr'nft-an,  CouisoN  (1858-). 
An  English  novelist,  born  at  Ilfracombe,  Devon- 
shire. Ho  was  associated  with  Locker-Lampson 
on  a  new  edition  of  Lyra  Elegantiarum,  a  well- 
known  anthology;  has  contributed  to  many  pe- 
riodicals, written  humorous  verse,  and  gained 
wide  popularity  for  his  fiction,  some  of  which 
has  been  translated  into  French,  German,  Dutch, 
Hungarian,  and  Chinese.  Of  these  popular  books 
are:  A  Dead  Man's  Diary  (1890)  ;  A  Book  of 
Strange  Sins  (1893)  ;  The  Child,  the  Wise  ilfan, 
and  the  Devil  (1896)  ;  A  Literary  Oent,  Captain 
Shannon,  and  Scoundrels  and  Co.  (1899).  His 
wife  has  also  written  several  novels. 

KEENEB,  ker'ner,  Anton  (1831-98).  An 
Austrian  botanist.  He  was  bom  at  Mautera,  in 
Lower  Austria.  In  1858  he  became  professor  of 
botany  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Buda,  and 
in  1860  was  elected  to  the  same  chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Innsbruck,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in 
1878  to  accept  the  directorship  of  the  botanical 
garden  of  Vienna  and  the  professorship  of  botany 
in  the  university  there,  where  his  labors  continued 
until  his  death,-  in  1898.  He  established  his  repu- 
tation by  publishing  a  report  of  his  botanical  ex- 
ploration of  Hungary,  Pflamenleben  der  Donau- 
Uinder  (Innsbruck,  1863);  and  Vegetationsver- 
haUniaae  des  mittlem  und  oatUchen  Vngarn  und 
Siebcnbiirgen  (ib.,  1875).  In  1864  he  published 
a  book  upon  the  culture  of  alpine  plants  (Die 
KuUur  der  Alpenfianeen)  ;  in  1867  finished  the 
publication   of  the   results  of  his   studies  with 
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respect  to  the  limits  of  vegetation  of  more  than 
a  thousand  species  of  plants,  and  in  1874  sketched 
a  model  botanical  garden,  Die  lotanischen  Oar- 
ten.  One  of  his  most  important  works  is  Daa 
Pflanzenlehen,  which  first  appeared  in  1887. 

KEBNEB,  JusTiNUS  (1786-1862).  A  Ger- 
man poet  of  the  so-called  Swabian  School.  He 
is  best  known  for  his  Reiseachatien  (1811), 
poems  and  dramatic  scenes  characterized  by  a 
dreamy  fancy  and  a  peculiar  fantastic  humor, 
and  for  a  morbid  book  on  animal  magnetism,  Die 
Seherin  von  Prevorst  (1829),  which  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  aroused  much  fleet- 
ing interest  in  America.  Of  his  poems  the  Wan- 
derlicd  is  a  universal  favorite.  He  began  life 
as  an  apprentice  in  a  cloth  factory  at  his  native 
Ludwigsburg,  and  went  in  1804  to  study  medi- 
cine at  Tubingen,  where  he  became  a  friend  of 
Uhland.  After  two  years  of  travel  (1809-11) 
he  practiced  medicine  at  Wildbad  (1811),  Welz- 
heim  (1812),  Gaildorf  (1815),  and  Weinsberg 
(1819).  Partial  blindness  compelled  him  to  give 
up  his  profession  in  1851.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  him  at  Stuttgart  in  1895.  Consult 
Kerner's  autobiographical  Bilderbuch  aua  meiner 
Knahenzeit  (Brunswick,  1849;  new  ed.  Frank- 
fort, 1397)  ;  Reinhard,  Justinus  Kerner  und  daa 
Kemerhaua  au  Wein«5erp(  Tubingen,  1886)  ;  Niet- 
hammer,  Juatinua  Kernera  Jugendliebe  (Stutt- 
gart, 1887)  ;  Strauss,  "Justinus  Kerner,"  in 
Kteine  Schriften  (Berlin,  1866)  ;  Watts,  Life  and 
Work  of  Kerner  (London,  1884). 

KEBN  IiAXE.  A  lake  in  Kern  County,  Cali- 
fornia, flowing  at  high  water  into  Kern  River 
(Map:  California,  D  4).  The  region  around  it 
abounds  in  game. 

KEBOSEITE  (from  Gk.  tiipot,  keroa,  wax). 
The  name  of  a  mixture  of  certain  fluid  hydrocar- 
bons used  for  illumination.  It  has  been  prepared 
from  bituminous  coal  and  shales,  asphaltums,  and 
wood,  and  from  rosin,  fish-oil,  and  candle-tar, 
but  is  now  more  economically  obtained  from  pe- 
troleum. The  density  of  the  mixture  called  kero- 
sene should  be  about  .810  or  43°  Baum6,  and 
should  not  yield  inflammable  vapors  below  a  tem- 
perature of  110°  or  120°  F.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
explosive  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  a 
lighted  match  may  be  plunged  into  it  without 
igniting  it.  If,  however,  it  be  burned  in  a  metal 
lamp,  and  this  be  heated  to  115°  or  120°  F.,  gases 
might  be  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lamp 
which,  on  taking  off  the  cap  or  burner,  might 
cause  an  explosion.  The  temperature  at  which 
these  gases  are  given  off  is  known  as  the  'flashing- 
point.'  But  there  are  many  lighter  hydrocarbons 
in  petroleum,  and  much  of  the  kerosene  in  market 
contains  them  in  greater  or  less  proportion.  The 
kerosene  now  used  for  illuminating  purposes  is 
obtained  largely  in  the  refining  of  petroleum 
(q.v.). 

KEBB,  Michael  Cbawfobd  (1827-76).  An 
American  legislator,  Speaker  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  bom  at  Titus- 
ville.  Pa. ;  was  educated  at  Erie  Academy  and  at 
the  law  school  of  Louisville  University.  He  re- 
moved to  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  1856 ;  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1862  became 
leporter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  com- 
piling in  that  capacity  five  volumes  of  valu- 
able Reporta.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress as  a  'war'  Democrat,  having  vigorously  op- 
poaed  the  'Copperhead'  element  in  his  district.  In 


Congress  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Democratic  Party.  He  was  reelected  in 
1866,  1868,  and  1870,  and  he  strongly  opposed  the 
Republican  policy  of  reconstruction  in  the  South- 
em  States.  His  views  on  financial  questions, 
however,  did  not  meet  with  favor  in  his  constitu- 
ency, where  he  openly  antagonized  the  inflation- 
ists and  the  'greenback'  element,  and  favored  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  In  1874,  how- 
ever, after  a  sharp  contest  he  was  reelected,  and 
on  his  reentry  into  Congress  was  elected  to  the 
Speakership.  He  presided  as  Speaker  at  only  the 
first  session  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  ■  and 
died  of  consumption  shortly  after  its  adjourn- 
ment. 

KEBB,  Obfheus  C.  The  pseudonym  of  Robert 
Henry  Newell  (q.v.). 

KEBB,  Washington  Cabuthebs  (1827-85). 
An  American  geologist,  bom  in  Almance  County, 
N.  C.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  in  1850,  and  was  appointed  a  computer 
in  the  office  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  chemistry  in  David- 
son College  (N.  C.)  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army  as  a 
private.  He  became  State  geologist  of  North 
Carolina  in  1866,  and  from  1882  to  1883  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
His  publications  include  a  Report  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  North  Carolina  (2  vols.,  1875-81). 

KEBOftlL.  The  black-banded  sea-snake  (£>t«- 
tira  cyanocincta) ,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
venomous  of  the  sea-snakes  (q.v.),  prevalent 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Japan.  It  is  about  six 
feet  long,  greenish-olive  in  color,  marked  by  a 
series  of  saddle-shaped  bars  or  patches  across  the 
hack  at  intervals  about  equal  to  their  own  width. 
A  similar  species  is  illustrated  on  the  Plate  of 
FoBEioN  Venomous  Sebpents  with  Snaee, 

KEBB'Vn.LE.  A  town  and  the  county-seat 
of  Kerr  County,  Texas,  about  70  miles  northwest 
of  San  Antonio;  on  the  Guadalupe  River,  and  at 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  San  Antonio  and 
Aransas  Pass  Railroad  (Map:  Texas,  E  4).  It 
carries  on  a  large  trade  in  wool,  being  one  of  the 
leading  wool  markets  of  the  State ;  also  in  cotton, 
various  lumber  products,  live  stock,  hides,  etc.; 
and  has  flouring-mills,  cotton-gins,  and  quarries. 
The  town  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  1760  feet, 
and  enjoys  considerable  popularity  as  a  health 
resort.    Population,  in  1890,  1044 ;'in  1900,  1423. 

KEB'BT.  A  maritime  county  in  the  south- 
west of  Ireland,  in  the  Province  of  Munster, 
bounded  north  by  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon, 
and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (Map:  Ireland, 
B  4).  Area,  1853  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
very  rugged,  wild,  and  mountainous,  the  highest 
peaks  of  Ireland  hieing  in  this  county.  Kerry  con- 
tains the  Lakes  of  Klllamey.  Agriculture  is 
backward;  the  manufactures  are  inconsiderable; 
oats  and  butter  are  the  chief  exports.  The  fish- 
eries on  the  coast  are  extensive  and  profitable. 
Chief  towns,  Tralee,  the  county  town;  Killamey, 
Kenmare,  and  Dingle.  Population,  in  1841,  294,- 
100;  in  1901,  165,300. 

KEB'SET  (from  Keraey,  a  village  near  Had- 
leigh  in  Suffolk,  England,  formerly  noted  for  its 
woolen  trade).  A  light-weight  woolen  cloth,  hav- 
ing a  soft  nap  and  smooth  face.  See  the  article 
Cassiuebb. 
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KEIfSHAW,  Joseph  Bretabo  (1822-94).  An 
American  soldier  in  the  Confederate  service,  bom 
at  Camden,  S.  C.  He  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar 
in  1813,  and  was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
Senate  from  1852  until  1857.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  he  commanded  the  Second  South 
Carolina  Volunteers  and  took  part  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  was  commissioned  briga- 
dier-general on  February  13,  1862,  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  at 
the  close  of  which  he  joined  the  Confederate 
forces  in  northern  Virginia  and  took  part  in  the 
Maryland  campaign.  -  Toward  the  end  of  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  he  succeeded  Gen.  T.  R. 
K.  Cobb,  upon  the  latter's  death,  and  repulsed 
the  last  two  attacks  made  by  the  Federals  on 
Marye's  Hill.  The  next  year  ne  was  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  then  was  trans- 
ferred with  Longstreet's  corps  to  the  West,  where 
he  took  part  in  the  charge  which  destroyed  the 
Federal  right  wing  at  Chickamauga.  After  the 
relief  of  Knoxville  and  Longstreet's  retreat  to 
Virginia,  he  commanded  a  division  in  the  battles 
of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  Cold  Har- 
bor, and  W.1S  engaged  in  the  Shenandoah  cam- 
paign of  1864  against  Sheridan.  After  the  evac- 
uation of  Richmond  his  troops  formed  part  of 
Ewell's  corps,  which  was  captured  at  the  battle 
of  Sailor's  Creek,  April  6,  18U5.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  in 
1865  was  chosen  president  of  the  State  Senate. 
He  was  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  from  1877  till 
1893,  and  was  then  appointed  postma.ster  of 
Camden,  an  olGce  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

KEBTBiiNT,  kSrfba-ny',  Kabl  Maria  (real 
name,  Be.nkebt)  (1824-82).  An  Hungarian  au- 
thor. He  was  born  at  Pcsth,  and,  after  the  age 
of  twenty,  traveled  considerably  abroad,  visiting 
numerous  cities  of  Central  and  Western  Europe, 
where  many  of  his  literary  works  were  vrritten. 
His  German  translations  of  Hungarian  poets, 
such  as  Arany,  Petofi,  J6kai,  and  Viirasmarty, 
are  widely  known. 

KEBTCH,  kSrch.  A  fortified  seaport  in  the 
Government  of  Taurida,  Russia,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Crimea,  known  as  Kertch  Peninsula  (Map:  Rus- 
sia, E  5).  It  is  regularly  built,  with  wide  streets 
and  houses  mostly  of  stone.  Its  oldest  building  is 
the  Church  of  Soint  John  the  Baptist,  built  in 
Byzantine  style  and  dating,  according  to  an  in- 
scription on  one  of  its  pillars,  from  a.d.  717.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  a  number  of  ancient 
mounds,  which  have  yielded  numerous  relics, 
most  of  which  are  now  in  the  Hermitage  at 
Saint  Petersburg.  The  catacombs  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Kertch  contain  many  ancient  inscriptions 
on  their  walls.  The  chief  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  Kertch  are  flour-mills  and  tobacco 
and  soap  factories.  One  of  the  most  important 
ports  of  the  Crimea  until  1855,  Kertch  now  re- 
tains only  a  small  portion  of  its  former  com- 
mercial importance.  It  has  a  good  harbor  and 
its  position  on  the  straits  connecting  the  Black 
Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Azov  is  very  favorable  com- 
mercially. Tlie  herring  fisheries  are  of  some  im- 
portance, and  flsh  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
trade.  Kertch  is  a  popular  bathing  resort.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1807.  20,000.  Kertch  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Panticapteum,  a  colony  of  Miletus 
and  later  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bospo- 
rus. It  fell  in  the  thirteenth  century  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tatars,  who  ceded  it  to  the  Genoese 


in  1318,  when  it  became  known  as  Cerchio.  The 
Turks  took  it  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Russians  in  1773.  In  1855  it  was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  allied  armies,  but 
was  soon  rebuilt. 

XEBVILEB,  kar'T«'lar',  Rbn£  Pocabo  (1842 
— ).  A  French  civil  engineer  and  author.  He 
was  bom  at  Vannes,  was  educated  at  the  Poly- 
technic School,  and  in  1866  qualified  as  a  bridge 
and  roadway  engineer.  He  won  reputation  by 
the  construction  of  the  Penhouet  basin  at  Saint 
Nazaire.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  liter- 
ary work,  and  especially  by  monographs  about 
inhabitants  of  Brittany  who  attained  distinc- 
tion. His  works  include:  Questions  controver- 
sies de  I'histoire  et  de  la  science  (1880-84),  and 
Recherches  et  notices  sur  les  diputis  de  la  Bre- 
tagne  aux  Etats-Oindraux  (1888-89). 

KEBVYIT  DE  LETTENHOVE,  kfer  vin'  de 
let'ten-ho've,  Fr.  pron.  kftr'vilN',  Joseph  Mabie 
Bbuno  Constajttin  (1817-91).  A  Belgian  his- 
torian, bom  in  Saint-Michel,  Flanders.  He  was 
a  Catholic  member  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
(1870-71),  correspondent  of  foreign  scientific 
societies,  and  preSniinent  in  his  own  country  as 
an  investigator  of  the  national  antiquities.  He 
made  translations  of  some  of  Milton's  shorter 
poems  (1839),  published  two  volumes  of  Frois- 
sart  (1858),  and  edited  the  Lettres  et  nigocia- 
tions  de  Philippe  de  Commines  (1867),  but  is 
more  specially  remembered  for  his  Bistoire  de  la 
Flandre  (1847-50)  ;  Jacques  d'Artevelde  (1863)  ; 
Histoire  et  croniques  de  Flandre  (1879-80)  ;  Re- 
lations politiqucs  des  I'ays-Bas  et  de  I'Angleterre 
( 1882-87 )  ;  Les  Huguenots  ct  les  gueuje  ( 1883- 
86)  ;  and  Marie  Stuart  (1889). 

KES'SEL,  Van.  A  Flemish  family  of  paint- 
ers, all  bom  in  Antwerp,  the  earliest  of  whom 
was  Jeboom  (I578-C.I636),  portrait,  animal,  and 
still-life  painter,  pupil  of  Comelis  Floris.  He 
worked  from  about  1606  in  various  cities  of  Ger- 
many (Frankfort,  Augsburg,  Strassburg,  and  Co- 
logne), chiefly  painting  portraits,  and  before  1622 
appears  settled  again  at  Antwerp  as  the  son-in- 
law  of  Jan  Breughel  (Velvet  Breughel),  in  whose 
landscapes  he  supplied  the  animals. — His  son  Jan, 
the  elder  (1626-79),  painted  land.scapcs,  flowers, 
fruit,  and  animals,  was  a  pupil  of  Simon  de  Vos 
and  of  Jan  Breughel,  and  accompanied  his  son 
Jan,  the  younger,  to  Madrid.  The  Museum  there 
has  a  "Garland  Around  Infant  Jesus  and  Saint 
John"  (figures  by  Van  Thulden),  and  forty  small 
pictures  with  animals  by  him.  A  "Concert  of 
Birds"  is  in  the  Antwerp  Museum ;  "Boar- Hunt," 
"Combat  Between  Bear  and  Snake,"  "Landscape 
with  Birds,"  and  "Landscape  with  Fable  of  Stork 
and  Fox,"  are  in  the  Vienna  Museum;  others  in 
the  Louvre,  Paris;  the  VKzi  Gallery,  Florence, 
and  in  the  museums  at  The  Hague,  Brunswick, 
Stuttgart,  Nuremberg,  Stockholm,  and  elsewhere. 
— His  son  and  pupil  Febdinand  (1648-96)  paint- 
ed similar  subjects  in  a  kindred  manner,  but  also 
attempted  large  historical  subjects  by  order  of 
King  John  Sobieski  of  Poland,  for  whom  he  ex- 
ecuted, moreover,  "The  Four  Elements"  and  "The 
Four  Continents,"  and  after  both  perished  in  the 
flames,  repeated  them  on  a  larger  scale.  About 
1688  he  settled  at  Breda,  where  he  did  some 
decorative  work  in  the  palace  of  King  William 
111. — Jan,  the  younger  ( 16541708) ,  also  son  and 
pupil  of  Jan,  the  elder,  went  to  Madrid  in  1680 
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and  acquired  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter, 
but  also  treated  historical  and  all  those  subjects 
which  bis  father  cultivated,  and  was  made  Court 
painter  by  Charles  11.  in  1686.  His  portrait  of 
Philip  IV.  is  in  the  Museum,  and  two  mytholog- 
ical scenes,  "Psyche  Found  by  Cupid"  and 
"Psyche  Surrounded  by  Wild  Animals,"  are  in 
the  Alcazar  at  Madrid. — Jan  Thouas  (Nicolaes) 
(1677-1741),  nephew  and  pupil  of  Ferdinand, 
was  a  genre  painter  in  the  manner  of  David 
Teniers,  and,  through  his  village  festivals,  became 
well  known  in  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  early 
in  life.  In  1704  he  returned  to  Antwerp  to  buy 
his  mastership.  Subsequently  inheriting  his 
uncle's  property,  he  fell  into  dissipation  and  died 
in  want. — Another  Jan  van  Kkssex  (c.1041-90), 
who  was  bom  and  died  at  Amsterdam,  painted 
landscapes  in  the  manner  of  Jacob  Ruisdael  and 
Hobbenia.  His  winter  landscapes  and  his  views 
of  Amsterdam  are  particularly  valued,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  museums  at  Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, Antwerp,  Darmstadt,  and  in  the  Old  Pina- 
kothek  at  Munich. — Theodobus  van  Kessel 
(c.1620-!),  engiaver  and  etcher,  bom  in  Hol- 
land, settled  at  Antwerp  in  1652  and  is  known 
by  etchings  after  Kubens,  Van  Dyck,  Titian, 
Guido  Reni,  and  others.  These  last  two  van  Kes- 
sels  were  probably  not  related  to  the  Antwerp 
family. 

KESTBEL.  One  of  the  smallest  of  the  true 
falcons  or  'noble'  birds  of  prey  {Falco  alau- 
darius),  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  in  length, 
and  the  commonest  of  all  the  British  Accipitres. 
It  is  widely  distributed  in  the  Old  World,  occur- 
ring in  Asia  and  North  Africa  as  well  as  in 
nearly  all  Europe.  It  is  nearly  related  to  the 
common  sparrow-hawk  of  America,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  color  and  habits,  as  well  as  in  size. 
The  general  color  is  brick-red  above,  bulT,  fawn, 
or  rufous  beneath,  everywhere  marked  with  black, 
and  with  the  head  and  rump  bluish-gray.  The 
sexes  differ  markedly  in  color,  the  female  tending 
toward  rusty-brown,  and  the  male  toward  ashy- 
gray.  Like  all  true  falcons,  the  kestrel  is  a 
strong  flier,  but  it  is  easily  distinguished  from 
other  falcons  and  hawks  by  its  habit  of  hovering 
in  one  spot  for  some  time,  sustaining  itself  by  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  wings.  WTien  doing  this, 
it  always  keeps  its  head  to  the  wind,  whence 
has  arisen  one  of  its  popular  names,  'windhover.' 
Like  the  sparrow-hawk,  the  kestrel  is  a  very 
useful  bird,  its  principal  diet  being  mice  and  in- 
sects, in  the  destruction  of  which  it  renders  real 
service  to  the  farmers.  It  occasionally  captures 
small  birds,  and  can  be  trained  to  do  so,  but  its 
use  in  falconry  was  always  confined  to  the  lower 
classes,  among  whom  the  use  of  the  larger  falcons 
was  forbidden.  For  this  reason,  the  name  'kes- 
trel' came  to  be  applied  as  a  term  of  contempt. 
The  nest  is  made  in  hollow  trees,  in  crevices  of 
cliffs,  or  even  in  deserted  crows'  nests,  and  the 
eggs  are  usually  about  five  in  number,  creamy 
white,  more  or  less  spotted  with  brown.  S«« 
Plate  of  Falcons  and  Falconry. 

KESWICK,  kfe^k.  A  market-town  in  Cum- 
berland, England,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Derwentwater,  and  at  the  foot  orf  Skid'daw 
Mountain,  22  miles  south-southwest  of  Carlisle 
(Man:  England,  C  2).  It  is  a  favorite  tourists' 
resort,  a  centre  of  picturesque  scenery,  and  con- 
tains the  residence  and  burial-place  of  Southey. 
There  are  manufactures  of  coarse  woolen  cloth 
and  blankets.     Silver,  lead,  and  zinc  ores  are 


mined,  and  Keswick  is  well  known  for  its  manu- 
factures of  lead-pencils.  The  town  owns  its 
water  and  electric  lighting  supplies.  Population, 
in  1901,  4450. 

KETCH  (from  Turk,  gaiq,  qaiq,  boat).  A 
small  sailing  vessel  of  50  to  .300  tons,  formerly 
quite  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  now  not 
so  much  used.  Ketches  had  two  masts,  both 
square-rigged;  the  mainmast,  very  much  higher 
than  the  after-mast,  was  placed  very  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  ves.sel,  and  the  great  spread  of 
after-canvas  was  balanced  by  large  and  numerous 
fore  and  aft  sails  forward.  The  ketch  was  at  one 
time  a  favorite  yachting  rig,  and  was  also  much 
used  for  bomb-vessels,  the  clear  forward  deck 
being  most  convenient  for  mounting  a  mortar. 

KETCH,  Jack.  The  popular  name  for  a  pub- 
lic hangman,  derived  from  John  Ketch,  an  Eng- 
lish executioner  notorious  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  name  is  also  referred  to  Jacquet,  a 
former  holder  of  the  manor  of  Tyburn. 

KETEL,  ka'tel,  Cobnelis  (1548-1616).  A 
Dutch  painter,  born  at  Gouda.  He  was  a  pupil 
for  a  very  short  time  of  Anthonie  van  Montfort 
at  Delft,  and  then  went  to  Paris  and  worked  at 
Fontainebleau.  Afterwards  he  went  to  England 
( 157.1),  and  painted  a  number  of  portraits  at  the 
Court.  In  1581  he  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where 
his  principal  work,  a  "Banquet  of  Marksmen" 
(1588),  is  preserved  in  the  Ryks-museum. 

KETONES  (apocopated  from  acetone,  from 
acet-ic,  from  Lat.  acelum,  vinegar),  or  Acetones. 
A  large  and  important  class  of  carbon  compounds 
that  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  alde- 
hydes. While  the  aldehydes  (q.v.)  are  character- 
ized by  the  carbonyl  group  CO  to  which  one 
hydrogen  atom  and  some  hydrocarbon  radicle  are 
attached,  and  while  most  organic  acids  are  char- 
acterized by  the  carbonyl  group  CO  to  which  one 
hydroxyl  group  (OH)  and  some  hydrocarbon 
.radicle  are  attached — the  ketones  contain  a  car- 
bonyl group  to  which  two  hydrocarbon  radicles, 
are  attached.  If  R  stand  for  anv  hvdrocarbon 
radicle,  like  methyl  (CH,),  or  ethyl  (C.H,),  the 
following  formulas  represent  respectively  the 
structure  of  any  aldehyde,  any  organic  acid,  and 
any  ketone: 

H  OH  R 

I  I  I 

CO  CO  CO 

i       A       A. 

An  aldehyde  An  acid  A  ketone 

For  example:  Ordinary  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  and 
acetone  (the  simplest  ketone)  are  represented 
respectively  by  the  following  structural  formulas: 

H  OH  CH, 

CO 


CO 


CO 
CH, 


CH,  C^,  CH, 

Ordinary  Acetic  acid  Acetone 

aldehyde  (a  ketone) 

.Tust  as  aldehydes  are  obtained  from  primary 
alcohols  by  oxidation,  so  are  ketones  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  secondary  alcohols.  (See 
.Alcohols.)  In  either  case  the  oxidation  consists 
in  the  removal  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  from  the 
alcohol  molecule.  Thus  normal  propvl  alcohol, 
CH,.CH,.CH,OH,  yields  CH,.C?H^CH6  (propio- 
nic   aldehyde),    while    iso-propyl    alcohol,    CH,. 
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CH(OH).CH„  yields  CH,.CO.CH,  (acetone). 
One  of  the  general  methods  employed  for  the  prep- 
aration of  ketones  consists  in  heating  the  cal- 
cium or  barium  salts  of  organic  acids.  Thus  ace- 
tone may  be  prepared  by  distilling  calcium  or 
barium  acetate.  (See  Acetone.)  From  the 
higher  fatty  acids  ketones  may  be  obtained  di- 
rectly by  heating  the  acids  with  phoaphorlc  an- 
hydride. Thus  heptylic  acid  may  be  directly  de- 
composed, according  to  the  following  equation : 
2C.H„C00H  =  C.H.,.CO.C.H.,+  C0.+  H.O 

Heptylic  acid  DI-hexjrI-ketoDe 

Like  the  aldehydes,  ketones  are  capable  of  com- 
bining with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  etc.,  and  precisely  bm  in  the  case  of 
aldehydes,  two  chlorine  atoms  may  be  readily 
substituted  for  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonyl  group, 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride.  Thus 
acetone  may  be  transformed  into  di-chloro-pro- 
pane,  according  to  the  following  reaction : 

CH..CO.CH.  -f  pa.  =  CH,.CC1,.CH,  +  POCl. 
Acetone  Dl-^Uoro-propane 

The  most  important  difTercnce  between  the  alde- 
hydes and  the  ketones  consists  in  the  fact  that 
while  the  former  are  readily  oxidized  to  acids 
whose  molecules  contain  the  same  number  of  car- 
bon atoms  as  the  aldehydes,  the  molecule  of  a  ke- 
tone is  split  up,  on  oxidation,  so  that  compounds 
of  simpler  structure,  that  is,  containing  a  smaller 
number  of  carbon  atoms,  are  obtained.  Thus  ace- 
tone (3  carbon  atoms)  breaks  up  into  acetic  acid 
(2  carbon  atoms)  and  carbon  dioxide  (I  carbon 
atom) ,  according  to  the  following  equation: 
CH..C0.CH.  +  40  =(3H..CO.OH  +  CO,  +  H.O 

Acetone  Acetic  acid  Carbon 

dioxide 

If  at  least  one  of  the  hydrocarbon  radicles  com- 
posing the  molecule  of  a  ketone  belongs  to  the 
benzene  series,  the  ketone  is  called  an  aromatic 
ketone.  Thus  benzophenone,  C»H3.00.C,H„  which 
may  be  obtained  by  heating  the  calcium  salt 
of  benzoic  acid,  is  an  aromatic  ketone.  The 
physical  and  many  of  the  chemical  properties 
peculiar  to  a  given  ketone  depend,  of  course,  not 
only  on  the  characteristic  carbonyl  group  (CO), 
but  also  on  the  nature  of  the  radicles  to  which 
that  group  is  attaclied. 

KETTELEB,  k§t'te-lSr,  Clemens  Auodst, 
Baron  von  (1853-1900).  A  GSerman  diplomat, 
born  at  Potsdam,  and  educated  for  the  army. 
Upon  reaching  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  he 
resigned  his  commission  to  enter  the  diplomatic 
corps.  In  the  same  year  (1882)  he  went  as  a 
student  interpreter  to  China,  and  in  1883  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  disturbances  of  that 
year  in  Canton,  where  he  saved  many  lives. 
After  being  Consul  at  Tien-tsin,  in  1892,  he  be- 
came secretary  of  the  German  Legation  at  Wash- 
ington. Three  years  afterwards,  having  married 
an  American,  he  was  named  Minister  to  Mexico, 
whence  he  returned  to  China  in  1899  as  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  Peking.  During  the  Boxer  rebellion 
of  the  following  year,  Ketteler,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent Chinese  scholar,  attempted  to  warn  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen  of  the  rashness  of  its  course.  On 
June  20  he  started  for  an  interview  with  that 
body  and  was  shot  in  his  sedan  chair  by  a 
Chinese  officer. 

KETTELEB,  Wilhelm  Emanuix.  Baron  von 
(1811-77).  A  German  Roman  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astic and  Ultramontane  leadrr.     He  was  bom 


at  Mttnster,  Prussia,  and  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Brieg,  in  Switzerland,  then  studied 
law  at  Giittingen,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Heidelberg, 
and  entered  the  civil  service  at  Mttnster,  but  sud- 
denly changed  his  course  and  began  the  study  of 
theology.  He  was  ordained  in  1844,  became  pro- 
vost of  the  Hedwigskirche  in  Berlin  in  1849,  and 
in  1850  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Mainz.  The 
object  of  his  life  was  the  restoration  of  his  Church 
to  its  mediaeval  splendor,  and  he  opposed  Bis- 
marck and  the  Hohenzollerns  with  unremitting 
energy.  At  the  Vatican  Council  he  voted  against 
the  declaration  of  Papal  infallibility,  but  on  its 
pronouncement  submitted  to  it  immediately  and 
even  defended  the  new  dogma  in  several  pastoral 
letters.  Henceforth  he  assumed  the  leadership  of 
the  Ultramontane  Party  in  its  contest  with  the 
German  Empire,  advocating  a  policy  of  uncondi- 
tional resistance  to  the  State's  legislation  in  con- 
nection with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  wrote: 
Freiheit,  Autoritat  und  Kifche  (7th  ed.  1862); 
Die  wahren  Orundlagen  des  religiosen  Friedens 
( 1868 )  ;  Daa  allgemeine  Konzil  und  seine  Bcdeu- 
tung  fur  unsere  Zeit  (5th  ed.  1869)  ;  Die  Katho- 
liken  im  Deutachen  Seiche  (5th  ed.  1873)  ;  Der 
Kulturkampf  gegen  die  katholische  Kirche,  etc. 
(1874). 

KET^EBHTO-.  A  market-town  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, England,  14  miles  northeast  of  North- 
ampton (Map:  England,  F  4).  It  has  iron-ore 
quarries,  blast-furnaces,  and  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories. The  large  and  handsome  parish  church 
has  a  tower  dating  from  1450,  and  there  is  a  fine 
town  hall  with  com  exchange.  Modem  build- 
ings include  a  free  library,  hospitals,  and  Vic- 
toria Hall.  Kettering  has  a  free  grammar  school 
and  owns  its  water-works.  Population,  in  1891, 
19,450;  in  1901,  28,053. 

KETTLE-DBTXIf.  A  metallic  kettle  or  basin, 
made  of  copper  or  brass,  with  a  head  of  vellum, 
which  is  lapped  over  an  iron  ring,  and  fitted  out- 
side of  the  kettle.  By  means  of  screws  the  head 
may  be  tightened  or  loosened.  The  drums  are 
played  by  means  of  a  mallet  covered  with  felt  or 
leather.  By  means  of  the  screws  the  instruments 
can  be  tuned.  In  modem  orchestras  there  are 
generally  three  kettle-drums,  tuned  in  the  tonic, 
dominant,  and  subdominant.  Modem  composers 
require  the  kettle-drums  to  change  their  tones 
within  the  same  movement,  and  often  without 
many  bors  of  rest.  To  enable  the  performer  to 
meet  these  requirements  Richard  Ludwig  of 
Leipzig  has  invented  a  kettle-drum  which  in  very 
short  time  can  be  tuned  to  any  interval.  Instead 
of  turning  each  individual  screw  the  performer 
turns  only  one  large  one,  by  means  of  which  all 
the  others  are  operated.  The  larger  of  the  two 
drums  is  tuned  in  F,  the  smaller  in  B|).  By  means 
of  a  pedal  any  interval  within  a  perfect  fifth  can 
be  obtained ;  so  that  the  larger  drum  can  produce 
all  tones  between  F  and  c,  and  the  smaller  all 
tones  between  Bb  and  f,  giving  the  performer  the 
possibility  of  producing  any  chromatic  interval 
between  F  and  f.  The  chief  use  of  the  kettle- 
dnmi  is  to  emphasize  rhythmic  figures. 

KETTLEDBTTH.  A  term  which,  as  applied 
to  a  social  giithering,  originated  in  the  British 
.\rmy  in  India.  It  sometimes  happened  in  the 
emergencies  of  camp  life  that  in  an  entertainment 
given  by  officers  and  their  wives  there  was  a  lack 
of  requisite  furniture,  so  that  the  heads  of  kettle- 
drums were  made  to  serve  in  place  of  tables  to 
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hold  the  cups  of  tea.  Hence,  by  metonymy  the 
article  used  gave  name  to  the  occasion  on  which 
it  was  used.  The  name  came  to  mean  an  informal 
party,  and  specifically  an  afternoon  gathering  at 
which  the  entertainment  was  of  a  simple  char- 
acter. 

KETT'S  BEBELLIOIT.  A  popular  outbreak 
which  took  place  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1549, 
under  the  leadership  of  Robert  and  William 
Kelt,  brothers.  They  are  mentioned  as  a  tanner 
and  a  mercer,  living  in  Wymondham,  Norfolk; 
but  both  were  landholders  of  consequence,  Robert 
holding  the  Manor  of  Wymondham,  besides  other 
lands.  He  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  revolt, 
although  assisted  by  William  and  two  other 
brothers.  The  revolt  originated  in  a  local  dis- 
turbance at  Wymondham,  caused  by  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  new  landlord,  to  whom  the  Priory  of 
Wymondham  had  been  given  upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  Kett  led  the  insurgents  to 
Norfolk,  establishing  a  camp  on  Mousehold  Heath 
near  by,  where  his  for<!cs  increased  to  the  number 
of  16,000  men.  He  maintained  excellent  order, 
establishing  his  tribunal  under  an  oak-tree, 
which  long  bore  the  name  of  'Rett's  Oak.'  There 
the  delegates  of  twenty-one  hundreds  of  Norfolk 
and  one  hundred  of  Suffolk  met  and  drew  up  a 
petition  of  their  grievances,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Privy  Council  in  London.  From  this  petition  it 
is  evident  that  the  revolt  was  chiefly  directed 
against  the  inclosures  of  the  common  land,  and 
the  consequent  eviction  of  the  tenantry,  all  of 
which  was  being  done  contrary  to  custom  and 
to  laws  recently  enacted  by  Parliament.  The 
petition  also  contained  moderate  demands  for  the 
redressal  of  other  feudal  wrongs,  one  of  which 
specified  that  all  bondmen  be  made  free.  On 
August  1  Kett  captured  Norfolk,  putting  to  rout 
a  force  of  2500  men  sent  to  its  rescue.  The  re- 
volt was  finally  8upprcs.sed  by  a  force  under  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Dussin- 
dale,  in  which  more  than  3500  of  the  insurgents 
were  killed.  He  gained  this  victory  through  a 
force  of  German  lanzknechts,  whose  firearms  the 
insurgents  were  unable  to  withstand.  Both  of 
the  Ketts  were  captured  and  suffered  death  on 
the  gallows.  Consult  Russel,  Kelt's  Rebellion 
(London,  1830). 

KETTTPA,  k6-tS?S'p4.  A  fishing  owl  of  the 
Oriental  genus  Ketupa;  specifically  the  Javan 
one  ( Ketupa  Jnvanensis ) .  Other  species  are 
commonly  known  from  Asia  Minor  to  Southern 
China.  All  are  large  tufted  owls,  with  the  feet 
naked  of  feathers,  and  the  talons  large,  strong, 
and  roughened,  in  adaptation  to  the  catching  of 
living  fish  and  crabs,  upon  which  this  genus 
mainly  feeds,  though  birds  and  small  mammals 
are  also  taken. 

KETTH-FOW,  kySS'fou'.  A  city  in  China. 
See  Kiuii-FOW. 

KEITKA  (k«-fl'kA)  I<AKE.  Another  name 
for  Crooked  Lake  (q.v.). 

KEUFEB,  koi'pSr  (dialectic  German  term, 
near  Coburg,  for  red,  sandy  clay).  The  upper 
division  of  the  Triassic  system  in  Europe.  It  is 
represented  in  Germany  by  a  series  of  marls, 
sandstones,  dolomite  and  gypsum  beds,  more  than 
1000  feet  thick.  In  Great  Britain  it  includes 
marls  and  sandstones  with  gypsum  and  rock  salt, 
and  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  3000  feet. 
Bones  and  footprints  of  the  labyrinthodont  and 
saurian  reptiles  are  found  in  the  Keuper. 


KEW,  ka.  A  small  village  in  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Thames,  1^  miles  northeast  of 
Richmond  (Map:  London,  E  5).  It  owes  ita 
celebrity  to  the  royal  botanic  gardens,  with  their 
famous  collection  of  plants,  native  and  exotic. 
There  arc  numerous  conservatories  and  hot- 
bouses;  a  palm-house,  an  arboretum  of  178Vj 
acres,  three  museums,  a  winter  garden  or  tem- 
perate house,  an  American  garden,  a  ten-story  pa- 
goda 165  feet  high,  several  ornamental  temples, 
a  laboratory,  and  the  elegant  North  Gallery,  con- 
taining a  valtiable  collection  of  paintings  of  trop- 
ical flowers.  The  botanic  gardens,  commenced  by 
the  mother  of  George  111.,  owe  much  of  their 
celebrity  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  (q.v.)  and  Sir 
Josiah  D.  Hooker.  They  were  presented  to  the 
nation  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1840,  since  when  they 
have  been  open  to  the  public.  There  is  also  an 
observatory,  used  chiefly  as  a  meteorological  sta- 
tion. Kew  Palace,  once  the  favorite  residence  of 
George  III.,  is  close  to  the  northern  entrance. 

KEWANEE,  k*-wa'n*.  A  city  in  Henry 
County,  111.,  50  miles  north  by  west  of  Peoria; 
en  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
(Map:  Illinois,  B  2).  It  has  a  public  library  of 
9000  volumes,  and  two  parks.  Coal  is  mined  in 
the  vicinity;  and  there  are  extensive  tube  and 
boiler  works,  employing  3500  men,  and  manufac- 
tures of  agricultural  implements,  steam-heating 
apparatus,  pumps,  gloves  and  mittens,  etc.  The 
government  is  administered  under  a  charter  of 
1897,  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  bien- 
nially, and  a  council.  The  water-works  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Population,  in 
1890,  4569;  in'l»00,  8382. 

KEWATTNEE^  k6-wa'n(.  A  city  and  the 
county-seat  of  Kewaunee  County,  Wis.,  30  miles 
east  of  Green  Bay;  on  Lake  Michigan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kewaunee  River,  and  on  the  Ke- 
waunee, Green  Bay  and  Western  Railroad  (Map: 
Wisconsin,  F  4).  It  has  pea-canneries,  a  coffin- 
factory,  agricultural  implement  works,  planing- 
mills,  foundries,  and  machine-shops,  etc.  Kewau- 
nee was  settled  in  1850,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1882.    Population,  in  1890,  1210;  in  1900,  1773. 

KEWEENAW  AN  (ke'w«-na'wan)  SERIES. 
A  group  of  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  lime- 
stones, with  interbedded  sheets  of  volcanic  rocks, 
which  outcrop  in  the  western  Lake  Superior 
region.  They  belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Archiean,  although  some  geologists  have  classed 
them  with  the  Cambrian.  Their  maximum  thick- 
ness is  about  40,000  feet.  The  strata,  which 
appear  in  great  force  on  Keweenaw  Peninsula 
and  farther  westward,  dip  below  Lake  Superior 
and  come  to  the  surface  again  on  the  northern 
shores  in  Minnesota.  The  rich  copper  deposits  of 
Michigan  occur  in  this  series.    See  Pbe-Cambrian 

FOBUATIOKS. 

KET  (AS  cceg,  cage,  OFries.  kai,  kei;  prob- 
ably connected  with  OHG.  kil,  Gcr.  Keil,  Icel. 
keiler,  wedge,  peg).  A  common  heraldic  bearing 
in  the  insignia  of  sees,  seats  of  learning,  and  re- 
ligious houses,  particularly  such  as  -are  under 
the  patronage  of  Saint  Peter.  Two  keys  in  saltire 
are  frequent,  and  keys  are  sometimes  interlaced 
or  linked  together  at  the  bows — i.e.  rings.  Keys 
indorsed  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  wards  away 
from  each  other.  In  secular  heraldry,  keys  some- 
times denote  office  in  thi  State.    See  Heraldrt. 

KEY.  In  music,  all  the  tones  of  any  given 
scale  considered  collectively  and  in  their  bar- 
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monic  rather  than  their  melodic  relations.  The 
term  is  not  at  all  synonymous  with  scale,  but 
has  a  much  broader  meaning.  A  scale  consists 
only  of  single  tones  in  melodic  succession, 
whereas  a  key  comprises  not  only  the  tones  of 
the  scale  itself,  but  all  chords  constructed  upon 
those  tones.  Each  key  is  named  after  the  keynote 
or  tonic,  i.e.  the  lowest  tone  of  the  scale  belong- 
ing to  that  key.  There  are  as  many  keys  as  there 
are  scales,  i.e.  twelve  major  and  twelve  minor. 
The  major  and  minor  scales  dilTer  in  the  position 
of  the  semitone,  the  former  having  this  semitone 
between  the  third  and  fourth,  the  latter  between 
the  second  and  third  degrees.  The  semitone  lead- 
ing into  the  octave,  and  known  as  the  leading- 
tone,  is  common  to  both  major  and  minor  scales, 
and  is  found  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  de- 
grees. For  the  major  scales  the  one  beginning  on 
C  is  regarded  as  the  fundamental  scale.  Because 
all  the  tones  appear  without  any  chromatic  alter- 
ation, it  is  also  called  the  natural  scale.  This 
is  really  a  misnomer,  since  all  major  scales  are 
exactly  alike  as  regards  the  succession  of  tones 
and  semitones ;  there  is  only  a  difTerencc  in  pitch. 
The  only  reason  why  this  scale  is  called  natural 
is,  that  on  instruments  having  a  keyboard  all  the 
tones  are  played  on  the  white  keys,  while  all 
other  scales  require  the  use  of  a  number  of  black 
keys.  For  instance,  if  the  major  scale  is  begun 
on  D  the  F  must  be  sharpened,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  semitone  between  the  third  and  fourth  de- 
grees; for  the  same  reason  the  C  must  also  be 
sharpened.  Among  the  minor  keys  that  of  A 
bears  the  same  relation  to  all  the  others  as  the 
key  of  C  bears  to  the  other  major  keys.  Every 
composition  is  written  in  a  definite  key,  which 
can  be  determined  at  once  by  glancing  at  the 
key-signature.  Instead  of  marking  each  sharp 
or' flat  required  in  the  composition,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  indicate  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  all 
the  notes  which  require  chromatic  alteration. 
Whether  the  mode  is  major  or  minor  can  gen- 
erally be  determined  by  the  opening  chord,  for,  as 
a  rule,  compositions  begin  with  the  tonic  chord. 
The  keys  of  C  major  and  A  minor,  requiring  no 
chromatic  alterations,  have,  therefore,  no  signa- 
ture. The  number  of  sharps  or  flats  for  the 
other  keys  is  determined  by  the  circle  of  fifths. 
(See  Temperament.)  Taking  the  key  of  G, 
whose  tonic  lies  a  fifth  above  C,  one  sharp  is 
required;  the  Key  of  D,  whose  tonic  lies  a  fifth 
above  G,  requires  two  sharps,  etc.  The  number 
of  flats  is  determined  by  proceeding  from  C  in 
fifths  doumward.  The  signatures  of  minor  keys 
are  determined  in  the  same  manner.  Since  the 
key  of  A  minor  lies  a  minor  third  below  the  cor- 
responding major  key  of  C,  it  follows  that  all 
■'.thcr  minor  keys  are  found  a  minor  third  below 
the  corresponding  major  keys.  The  following  is 
a  complete  table  of  all  the  key-signatures : 

MAJOB  KGTS. 

No.  of  sharps,       0,       >,       %       »,       4,       6,       6,  7, 

,      C,     O,      D,      A,       B,      B,       PJ,  c|, 

Kamesofkejs.  Ijjj^aj   3lg^  ^^   ,^    ,],_     ob,     Gb,  Db, 

No.  of  fiau.     n,    11,    10,     »,      e,      7,      e,      B, 

MINOR  KETS. 

■  Kcofabarps.      0,      1,      2,      S.      *.      8,      «.  1, 

f      A,      B,      B,      FJ,     CI     GJ,     lit,  aj. 

N»meB0fkej8.|,,j^^   f|j_    cb^     gt,,     oi,,    ab,     Eb,  Bb, 

No.  of  flats.      12,     n,    10,    ».      8,      >,      6.      5, 

The  keys  printed  in  capitals  are  the  only  ones 

in  practical  use.  Owing  to  the  equal  temperament 


(q.v.)  now  in  use  for  all  instruments,  enharmonic 
changes  cause  no  difficulty.  On  keyed  instru- 
ments, like  the  pianoforte  or  organ,  the  toixs  F$ 
and  Gb  are  identical,  being  both  played  on  the 
same  key.  It  is,  therefore,  immaterial  for  such 
instruments  whether  a  piece  is  written  in  F$  or 
Gb.  It  certainly  is  much  simpler  to  write  in  Db 
with  only  five  flats  than  in  the  enharmonic  key 
of  C$  with  seven  sharps.  In  the  above  tables  the 
keys  printed  in  small  letters  are  such  as  cor- 
respond to  those  in  large  letters  above  or  below. 
They  are  given  only  to  show  that  by  going 
through  the  circle  of  fifths  we  again  come  to  the 
starting-point. 

An  easy  way  of  determining  the  names  of  the 
major  keys  according  to  the  key-signatures  is, 
in  the  case  of  sharps,  to  take  the  note  above  the 
last  sharp,  and  in  tlie  case  of  flats,  the  flat  before 
the  last.  For  instance,  if  there  are  four  sharps, 
the  last  one  will  be  d  and  the  note  above  it  e, 
or  the  name  of  the  key  of  four  sharps.  If  there 
are  four  flats  the  last  will  be  d,  the  one  before 
the  last  a,  or  the  name  of  the  key  of  four  flats. 
The  names  of  the  minor  keys  are  determined  by 
taking  the  note  below  the  last  sharp  in  sharps, 
and  the  second  note  above  the  last  flat  in  flats. 

Just  as  the  several  tones  of  a  scale  bear  a 
certain  relationship  to  one  another,  so  there 
exists  also  a  similar  relationship  among  the  keys. 
A  relative  or  parallel  key  is  a  minor  key  having 
the  same  signature  as  its  corresponding  major 
key  or  vice  versa.  Thus  C  major  and  A  minor, 
C  minor  and  Eb  major,  A  major  and  FJ  minor 
are  relative  or  parallel  keys.  Related  keys  are 
those  whose  tonic  tones  stand  in  some  relation  to 
one  another.  G  and  F  are  closely  related  to  C 
because  tlie  tonic  of  the  former  key  is  the  fifth 
above,  that  of  the  latter  key  the  fifth  below  C. 
Remote  or  extreme  keys  are  those  whose  tonic 
tones  stand  in  no  or  some  very  distant  relation 
to  one  another.     See  Major;   Minob;  Modes; 

TONALITT. 

In  another  sense  the  word  key  is  used  to  de- 
note a  series  of  levers  composing  the  keyboard 
of  keyed  instruments.  In  the  pianoforte  these 
keys  are  manipulated  by  the  fingers.  They  cause 
the  hammers  to  strike  the  strings.  The  organ 
has  a  similar  set  of  keys,  which  open  valves  for 
the  passage  of  the  wind  into  the  pipes.  There  is 
also  a  set  of  keys  manipulated  by  the  feet  and 
called  pedal.  In  the  instruments  of  the  wood- 
wind class  the  levers  lying  on  the  outside  of  the 
tube  and  covering  the  air-holes  are  also  called 
keys.  They  diff'er  from  the  valves  of  brass  in- 
struments, which  latter  are  inside  of  the  tube. 
See  Keyboard;  Valve. 

KEY,   DA^^D   McKendree    (1824-1900).     An 
American    jurist   and    Cabinet    officer,    bom    in 
Greene  County,  Tenn.    He  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in 
1849,    and    in    185.1 
8,      9,      10,      11,       in.         became  a  resident  of 
gj,     at,     aJ,      cj(f),  b}(o).    Chattanooga.   Heop- 
Ab,     Eb,    Bb,      F,       0.  posed    the    secession 

4,      3,      a,        1,        0.  movement     in    Ten- 

nessee, rendering  val- 
uable aid  to  Andrew 
8-      »•      ^o-      "•      "•    ,     Johnson;    but,    un- 
ef.    bfe    f»,      cMd).g*(B).     jike   him,   after   the 
F,     o,      0,       D,       A.  secession       of       the 

*■      ^'      *■        '•       "  State,  he  joined  the 

Confederate  Army,  and  served  throughout  the  war 
in  the  Forty-third  Tennessee  Regiment,  of  which 
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he  became  lieutenant-colonel.  After  the  war  he 
joined  the  Bepublican  Party,  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1870,  and  in  1875  aucceeded  Andrew  Johnson 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  serving  until  1877, 
when  he  became  Postmaster-General  in  President 
Hayes's  Cabinet.  In  1880  President  Hayes  ap- 
pointed him  United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  District  of  Tennessee,  which 
position  he  held  imtil  his  death. 

KET,  kl,  Ernst  Axel  Henbik  (1832—).  A 
Swedish  anatomist,  bom  in  Smaland.  He  studied 
at  Lund,  became  assistant  surgeon  at  the  Sera- 
phim Hospital  in  Stockholm  (1858),  and  studied 
in  Germany  under  Schultze  and  Virehow.  He 
was  professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  the 
Caroline  Institute  of  Stockholm  (1862-97),  of 
which  he  was  for  many  years  rector.  In  1882  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Lower  House. 
Key  edited  Xordiakt  medicinakt  Arkiv  ( 1869 
sqq.),  and  the  valuable  collection,  Ur  vir  tids 
forskning  (1872-78),  and  wrote:  Studien  in  der 
Anatomie  dcs  y ervensystema  und  dea  Binde- 
gewehea  (1875-76),  which  won  him  the  Montyon 
Prize  from  the  French  Academy.  He  also  wrote 
on  the  history  of  Swedish  medicine,  especially 
ophthalmology-  (1892)  ;  and  Till  kirurgiena  hia- 
toria  %  Sverige  (1897). 

KEY,  Francis  Scott  (1780-1843).  A  lawyer, 
bom  in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  August  9,  1780, 
noted  in  American  letters  as  the  author  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner."  Key  was  a  graduate  of 
Saint  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.  He  prac- 
ticed law  at  Frederick,  Md.,  in  1801,  and  later 
removed  to  Washington,  where  he  became  District 
Attorney  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1814, 
during  the  attack  of  the  British  on  Baltimore,  he 
went  on  an  errand,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the 
British  fleet,  but  was  detained  while  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  McHenry,  the  defense  of  Balti- 
more, was  taking  place.  He  watched  the  progress 
of  the  fight  from  tlie  British  ship,  during  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning,*  seeing  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  still  waving  triumphantly,  composed  his 
famous  song.  This  was  at  once  printed  and  be- 
came almost  instantly  popular.  It  was  sung 
throughout  the  country  to  the  tune  "Anacreon 
in  Heaven,"  and  is  to-day  perhaps  the  favorite 
heroic  song  of  America.  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  was  printed,  with  other  poems  by  Key, 
in  1857,  the  volume  as  a  whole  adding  nothing  to 
his  reputation.  He  died  in  Washington,  January 
11,  1843. 

KEY,  Thomas  Hewitt  ( 1799-1875) .  An  Eng- 
lish Tjatin  scholar,  bom  in  London.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1821,  and 
studied  medicine  at  Cambridge  and  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  Jjondon,  and  in  1824  wa«  called  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, then  in  its  infancy.  Ill  health  compelled 
his  retum  to  England  in  1827.  In  1828,  when 
the  University  of  London  was  founded,  he  accept- 
ed the  professorship  of  Latin  there,  and  held  it 
until  1841.  From  1842  until  his  death,  he  was 
professor  of  comparative  grammar  in  the  same 
institution  and  was  also  head  master  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  connected  with  University  Col- 
lege. As  a  philologist,  he  produced  numerous 
pamphlets  containing  essays  and  reviews,  and  a 
controversial  argument  on  Donaldson's  Varroni- 
anua.  He  contributed  to  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia 
and  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  published  a 
Latin  Orammar  on  the  Syatem  of  Crude  Forma 


(1846),  Philological  Eaaaya  (1868),  and  Lan- 
guage, lia  Origin  and  Development  (1874).  His 
best  energies  were  given  to  the  construction  of  a 
Latin-English  Dictionary  (1888),  which  was 
published,  in  an  unfini.shed  state,  by  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Press  after  his  death. 

EEYBOABD.  A  frame  containing  a  set  of 
keys,  placed  in  the  front  part  of  the  pianoforte 
or  organ.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  keys, 
or  digitals,  taken  collectively.  The  natural  keys 
are  of  wood  covered  with  white  ivory,  and  the 
raised  keys,  touched  to  produce  sharps  and  flats, 
are  blocks  of  ebony  or  other  hard  black  wood. 
The  influence  of  the  keyboard  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  music  is  important.  The  earliest 
keyboard  of  which  we  have  record  was  that  of  the 
hydraulic  or  water  organ,  a  Greek  invention  of 
the  second  century.  In  this  the  keys,  eighteen 
in  number,  were  all  level.  Strange  to  aay,  the 
principle  of  the  balanced  key,  which  had  to  be 
rediscovered  in  the  sevent^nth  century,  was 
then  well  known.  Our  modern  chromatic  key- 
board wag  in  use  as  early  as  1361,  though  the 
keys  were  so  large  that  they  had  to  be  struck 
with  the  fist.  Their  width  was,  however,  grad- 
ually lessened,  and  in  the  spinet  made  by  Pasi, 
of  Modena,  in  1490  (the  earliest  instrument  of 
this  class),  and  in  the  organ  of  Saint  Blaise  at 
Brunswick  ( 1499) ,  the  compass  was  approximate- 
ly that  of  our  present  keyboard.  In  most  of  the 
early  instruments  the  natural  notes  are  black 
and  the  sharps  and  flats  white.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reform  the  keyboard.  The 
principal  objection  to  all  rearrungeiiicnts  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  mass  of  beautiful  music,  writ- 
ten for  the  modem  pianoforte,  which  could  not  be 
adapted  to  .in  improved  instrument.  See  Clavi- 
chord;    FINOEB-BOARD ;    HARPSICHORD;    SplNET ; 

Temperament;    Virginal. 

KEYES,kez,  Edward  Lawrence  (1843—).  An 
American  surgeon,  son  of  Gen.  Erasmus  Darwin 
Keyes.  He  was  bom  at  Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1863,  and  from  the  medi- 
cal department  of  New  Ycfrk  University  in  1866; 
studied  in  Paris  for  a  time,  and  in  1876  became 
consulting  surgeon  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  and 
in  1885  surgeon  to  tlie  Skin  and  Cancer  Hos- 
pital and  to  Saint  Elizabeth's  Hospital.  From 
1875  to  1881  he  was  adjunct  in  surgery  at  the 
Bellevue  Medical  College,  under  Van  Buren,  his 
old  teacher,  with  whom  he  practiced  for  several 
years,  and  who  wrote,  with  him,  A  Practical 
Treatiae  on  the  Surgical  Diseaaea  of  the  Oenito- 
Urinary  Organa  (1881).  In  the  same  medical 
school  Keyes  was  professor  of  dermatology  (1872 
sqq.).    He  wrote  The  Venereal  Diaeaaea  (1880). 

KEYES,  Emerson  Willard  (1828-97).  An 
American  lawyer  and  educator.  He  was  bom 
at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  from  the 
State  Normal  School.  He  was  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  of  New  York  in  1857- 
65,  and  acting  superintendent  in  1861-62.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  b.ir  in  1862,  and  became  deputy 
superintendent  of  the  banking  department  of  New 
York  State  in  1865,  and  from  1870  to  1873  ser\'ed 
as  State  Bank  Examiner.  In  1882  be  became 
chief  clerk  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Board  of 
Education,  a  position  he  retained  until  his  death. 
He  assisted  in  framing  the  educational  sections  in 
the  charter  of  Greater  New  York  and  published 
ffew  York  Court  of  Appeala  Reporta  (1867-09)  ; 
History  of  Savings  Banks  in  the  United  States 
(1876-78) ;  Jfew  York  Code  of  Public  Instruction- 
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( 1879) ;  and  Laws  of  Neio  York  Relating  to  Com- 
mon Schools. 

KETES,  Erasmus  Darwin  (1810-95).  An 
American  soldier,  born  at  Brimfield,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1832,  and  was  on 
duty  in  Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C,  during  the  nul- 
lilication  excitement  of  that  year.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  garrison  duty  or  on  frontier  service 
iigainst  the  Indians  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  he  was  made  colonel  of  the 
Kleventh  Infantry,  and  ient  to  New  York  to 
organize  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Fort 
Pickens.  On  May  17,  1861,  he  was  made  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  and  on  July  2l8t  took 
part  in  the  first  battle.of  Bull  Run.  During  the 
Peninsular  campaign  he  commanded  the  Fourth 
Army  Corps,  and  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  (April  5  to  May  4,  1862),  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks  (May  31,  1862),  Malvern  Hill 
(July  1,  1862),  and  other  actions.  He  resigned 
on  Alay  6,  1864,  and  removed  to  California,  where 
iie  was  connected  with  various  mercantile  enter- 
prises. He  published  Fifty  Years'  Observation  of 
Men  and  Events,  Civil  and  ililitary  (1884). 

KETHOLE  UKPET.  A  limpet  of  the  ge- 
nus Fissurella,  a  shell  allied  to  the  ordinary  lim- 
pet ( q.v. ) ,  but  dilTering  in  that  the  apex  is  per- 
forated, the  hole  being  of  the  shape  and  appear- 
ance of  an  old-fashioned  keyhole.  In  very  young 
shells  the  apex  is  entire  and  spiral.  These  shells 
are  found  on  nearly  all  coasts. 

XE7  ISLAITDS.    See  Kei  Islands. 

KEYITES,  kftjz,  John  Neville  (1852—).  An 
English  logician,  and  economist.  He  was  born 
at  Salisbury  and  was  educated  at  Amersham 
Hall,  at  University  College,  London,  and  Pem- 
broke, Cambridge.  P'or  several  years  he  was 
fellow  of  Pembroke  College;  in  1884  he  was  ap- 
pointed university  lecturer  in  mora!  science;  and 
in  1892  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Univer- 
sity senate.  He  wrote:  Studies  and  Exercises  in 
Formal  Logic  (3d  ed.  1894),  and  Scope  and 
Method  of  Political  Economy  (2d  ed.  1897). 

KET-NOTE.  In  music  the  fundamental  not« 
from  which  the  key  takes  its  name. 

KETS,  Power  of  tre  (Lat.  clavium  potestas). 
A  theological  term  which  denotes  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Church.  It  is  prominently  repre- 
sented by  two  golden  keys  in  the  insignia  of  the 
Pope,  considered  as  the  successor  of  Saint  Peter, 
to  whom  Christ  said:  "I  will  give  unto  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt.  xvi.  19). 
A  similar  metaphor  occurs  in  Isaiah  xxii.  22,  in 
Rev.  i.  18  and  iil.  7,  in  each  of  which  passages 
the  power  of  inclusion  or  of  exclusion  is  implied 
by  its  use.  Writers  on  canon  law  generally 
distinguish  between  the  potestas  ordinis  and  the 
potestas  jurisdictionis.  The  former  relates  to  the 
priestly  powers  inherent  in  the  clergy  by  virtue 
of  their  ordination,  and  in  particular  to  the 
power  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The 
latter  relates  to  church  government,  whether  it 
be  the  pastoral  care  and  discipline  of  the  parish 
priest  or  the  universal  sway  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  Here  of  course  wide  differences  exist. 
In  its  fullness  (the  plenitudo  potestatis)  the 
power  of  jurisdiction,  including  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  functions,  resides  only  in 
the  Pppe.  but  in  a  more  or  less  limited  way  it 
may  be  exercised  by  patriarchs,  primates,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  priests.    Constant  evidence 


of  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy  is  held  up 
before  the  people  in  the  administration  of  dis- 
cipline through  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

Protestants  hold  a  different  view  of  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  understand 
that  whatever  power  the  keys  there  symbolize 
was  conferred  upon  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and 
is  to  be  exercised  by  the  ministry  and  laity  to- 
gether. It  is  held  to  include  both  doctrine  and 
discipline,  but  not  any  such  thing  as  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance.  A  few  modem  critics  think 
some  corruption  has  crept  into  the  text  in  Matt, 
xvi.  19,  so  that  the  original  meaning  is  lost, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  in  the  text  itself. 
See  Penance;  Discipline,  Ecclesiastical. 

The  position  of  the  Papacy  on  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  is  stated  in  Pius  IX's  constitution 
Pastor  /Etemus,  published  at  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil of  1870.  The  text,  with  translation,  is  found 
in  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendotn,  vol.  ii.  (New 
York,  1877).  In  general  consult:  Hinschius, 
Kirchenrecht  der  KaihoUken  und  Protestanten 
(6  vols.,  Berlin,  1869-97);  Baart,  The  Roman 
Court   (New  York,  1899). 

KETSEB,  kl'zSr,  Epuraim  (1850—).  An 
American  sculptor.  He  was  born  at  Baltimore, 
JId.,  October  6,  1850,  of  German  parentage.  He 
studied  at  the  Maryland  Academy  in  1871-72,  and 
in  1872:76  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich, 
where  he  won  a  silver  medal  for  his  "Toying 
Page."  In  1876-77  he  studied  at  Berlin,  under 
Albert  Wolff,  and  here  modeled  "Psyche"  (repli- 
ca, Cincinnati  Museum),  which  won  him  the 
Michael  Beer  Prize,  enabling  him  to  study  in 
Rome  for  one  year.  He  lived  chiefly  at  Rome 
until  1894,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of 
sculpture  at  the  Maryland  Institute.  Among  his 
portrait  busts  are  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Henry  Har- 
land.  President  D.  C.  Gilman,  Sidney  Lanier,  and 
others.  His  other  works  include  the  "Pet  Fal- 
con," "Titania,"  "The  Rose,"  "A  Duet,"  and  "Ye 
Old  Storye." 

SETSER,  Hendrik  de  ( 1S67-162I ) .  A  Dutch 
architect  and  sculptor,  born  at  Utrecht.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Cornelius  Bloemaert  in  his  native 
town,  and  then  studied  in  Paris.  On  his  return 
he  settled  in. -Amsterdam  with  Bloemaert  ( 1591 ) , 
and  three  years  afterwards  was  appointed  city 
architect  and  sculptor.  His  works  include  the 
Court  of  the  East  India  House  and  the  Exchange 
at  Amsterdam,  the  City  Hall  and  the  monument 
of  William  of  Orange  at  Delft,  the  monument  of 
Erasmus  at  Rotterdam,  and  the  Hagherbeets 
monument  in  Amsterdam,  and  the  front  of  the 
Osterkirk  at  Hoom.  In  these  works  he  was  as- 
sisted by  his  son  Pieter,  who  completed  several 
of  them,  and  he  himself  erected  the  monument  to 
Admiral  Tromp  at  Delft. 

KEYSEB,  Jakob  Ruoolt  (1803-64).  A  Nor- 
wegian historian  and  philologist.  He  was  bom 
and  educated  at  Christiania,  and  in  1825  received 
a  royal  fellowship  and  traveled  in  Iceland  mak- 
ing linguistic  research.  In  1828  he  was  made 
decent,  aiid  in  1829  lector,  in  history  and  statis- 
tics in  the  University  of  Christiania.  His  writ- 
ings were  on  the  early  history  of  Norway,  espe- 
cially the  ecclesiastical,  and  he  edited  many  of 
the  old  Norse  authors.  With  Munch  he  edited, 
at  Government  expense,  Gorges  gamle  Love 
(1840-49).  His  other  more  important  works 
were:    Nordmcendenes  Religionsforfatning  i  He- 
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dendommen  ( 1841 )  ;  Den  norake  Kirkes  Hiatorie 
under  Katholicitmen  (1866-68)  ;  and  the  posthu- 
mous works,  Efterladte  Skrifter  (1865-67)  and 
^orgea  Hiatorie   (1865-70). 

KETSER,  NiCAlSE  de  (1813-87).  A  Belgian 
historical  painter,  bom  at  Sandvliet,  near  Ant- 
werp. He  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Antwerp, 
under  Jacobs  and  Van  BrSe.  He  attracted  atten- 
tion with  bis  first  picture,  "Crucifixion"  (1834). 
The  "Battle  of  the  Spurs,  1302"  (1836;  museum 
at  Courtrai),  and  "Battle  of  Worringen,  1288" 
(1830;  New  Museum,  Brussels),  are  distin- 
^ished  for  lofty  conception,  rare  skill  in  depict- 
ing the  turmoil  of  battle,  correct  drawing,  and 
luminous  coloring.  They  were  followed  by  his- 
torical genre  scenes,  treated  with  subtle  refine- 
ment, such  as:  "Emperor  Maximilian  Visiting 
Memiing's  Studio;"  "The  Giaour"  and  "Death 
of  Maria  de'  Medici"  (both  1845,  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  Berlin)  ;  "Columbus  and  His  Son 
Leaving  Barcelona"  (1852)  ;  "Court  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici"  (1870);  "Charles  V.  Liberating 
Christian  Slaves  in  Tunis"  (1873;  New  Museum, 
Amsterdam)  ;  "Francis  I.  in  the  Studio  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini"  (Fodor  M»iseum,  Amsterdam). 
Having  formerly  modeled  his  style  after  the  great 
masters  of  the  Netherlands,  he  showed  in  his 
later  period  a  tendency  to  follow  the  modem 
French  school.  An  example  of  this  kind  is  the 
"Massacre  of  the  Innocents"  (Museum  at  Ghent). 
He  also  painted  good  portraits,  and  in  1864-66 
adorned  the  staircase  of  the  Old  Museum  in  Ant- 
werp with  groups  of  Belgian  artists.  In  1855  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Academy  at  Ant- 
werp. 

KEYSEB,  Peter  DiRCK  (1835—).  An  Ameri- 
can oculist.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  of 
Dutch  ancestry;  attended  Delaware  College,  and 
studied  chemistry  under  Genth,  and  served  for  a 
year  as  captain  of  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War, 
but  by  his  poor  health  was  forced  to  resign. 
He  spent  two  years  at  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Jena, 
and  in  1864  again  entered  the  Federal  Army  as 
assistant  surgeon.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary.  His  earlier  works  were  on  chem- 
istry; later  he  published  Report  on  Operations 
for  Cataract  (1874),  and  other  valuable  papers 
in  the  same  field. 

KETSEB,  Theodore,  or  Thomas  (c.l596- 
1667).  A  Dutch  painter,  bom  at  Amsterdam. 
He  was  the  son,  or  perhaps  the  nephew,  of  Hen- 
drik  Keyser,  and  probably  the  pupil  of  Cornelius 
van  der  Voort.  He  was  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  when  Rembrandt  came  to  Amsterdam  in 
1631,  and  he  decidedly  influenced  the  formation 
of  Rembrandt's  style.  His  masterpiece,  the 
"Burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  Discussing  the  Ar- 
rival of  Marie  de'  Medici,"  is  in  The  Hague  Mu- 
seym.  This  noble  picture  places  him  among  the 
first  of  the  Dutch  painters.  Other  works  are  in 
the  same  museum,  in  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Vienna, 
Copenhagen,  and  throughout  Holland. 

KEYSTONE.  A  term  used  in  architecture  to 
designate  the  central  stone  of  an  arch  or  vault, 
placed  directly  at  the  crown,  which,  being  made 
wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  acts  like  a 
wedge,  and  thus  keys  the  entire  structure.  It  ia 
a  particular  kind  of  vouaaoir  {q.y.) . 

KEY8T0KE  STATE.  Pennsylvania.  See 
States,  PopmAB  Naues  of. 


KEY  WEST.  A  city,  port  of  entiy,  and  the 
county-seat  of  Monroe  County,  Fla.,  00  miles 
north  by  east  of  Havana,  Cuba  (Map:  Florida, 
C  5).  It  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
United  States,  on  Key  West  Island,  the  most 
westerly  of  the  group  of  Florida  Keys.  The  fine 
deep  harbor  is  defended  by  Fort  Taylor,  situated 
on  an  artificial  island  at  the  main  entrance.  Im- 
proved fortifications  have  recently  been  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  There  are 
two  lighthouses,  affording  a  safe  guide  to  the 
harbor.  The  city  is  on  the  line  of  a  number  of 
steamship  routes  to  American  and  West  Indian 
ports,  and  railroad  connections  for  the  north  are 
made  at  Port  Tampa  and  Miami.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful place,  with  broad  streets,  attractive  houses, 
and  tropical  gardens,  and  its  pure  air  and  mild 
climate  have  made  it  a  popular  winter  and  health 
resort.  Key  West  is  an  important  United  States 
naval  station,  with  machine-shops,  dock,  marine 
railway,  marine  hospital,  barracks,  etc.  Among 
other  features  of  interest  are  the  county  court- 
house and  park.  United  States  custom-house  and 
post-offlce,  city  hall,  a  convent,  a  Methodist  semi- 
nary, a  public  library,  and  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Martello  towers.  The  leading  industry  is 
the  manufacture  of  cigars,  which  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  is  carried  on  mostly  by  Cubans.  Sponge 
fishihg  is  also  of  importance,  and  the  frequent 
shipwrecks  on  the  islands  offer  opportunity  for 
a  profitable  wrecking  business.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  cigars,  sponges,  turtles,  fish, 
salt,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.  The  annual  value  of 
the  commerce  is  about  $1,900,000,  of  which  $550,- 
000  is  in  imports.  Under  a  charter  of  1893  the 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  annually  elect- 
ed, and  a  council.  The  water-works  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Key  West 
was  settled  in  1822,  and  though  unimportant  for 
many  years,  it  was  in  1890  the  largest  city  in  the 
State,  and  now  ranks  third,  Jacksonville  and 
Pensacola  leading.  It  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1S32.  Key  West  became  of  great  importance 
to  the  Federal  Govemment  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  in  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  of 
the  United  States  Naw.  Population,  in  1890, 
18,080;  in  1900,  17,114.' 

KHABABOVSK,  KrbA-rAfsk'  formerlv 
KHABABOVKA,  Ktt'bft-rdfkA.  The  capital  of 
a  district  in  the  Territory  of  Primorsk,  Siberia, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ussuri  with  the 
Amur  (Map:  Asia,  N  4).  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Governor-General  of  Amur,  and  has  a  railway 
school,  and  ethnographical  museum,  a  Chinese 
temple,  and  a  public  garden  with  a  monument  to 
Count  Muravieff.  As  a  terminal  of  the  Ussuri 
branch  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  Khaba- 
rovsk is  a  place  of  some  commercial  importance, 
and  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  sables.  The  tonii 
was  founded  in  1858  as  a  military  station,  and 
named  after  the  Cossack  Khabaroff,  one  of  the 
conquerors  of  Eastern  Siberia.  It  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  town  in  1880.  Population,  in  1897, 
14,932,  including  a  number  of  Chinese. 

KHABTTB,  Ki-bSBr'.  A  river  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key. It  rises  among  the  Karajah  Mountains,  in 
the  Vilayet  of  Diarbekir,  south  of  the  sources 
of  the  'Tigris,  and  flows  for  about  200  miles 
in  a  general  southerly  direction  until  it  joins 
the  Euphrates  at  Kerkisiah  (Map:  Turkey  in 
Asia,  J  6).    It  is  identified  by  some  authorities 
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with  the  Hebrew  (^labor  and  the  Araxee  of  Xeno- 
phon. 

XHAIBAB  (KI^6^)  PASS.  Another  spell- 
ing for  the  name  of  a  mountain  defile  between 
India  and  Afghanistan.    See  Kiiybeb  Pass. 

KEAIB-ED-Dnr,  Klr'ed-dfin'  (better  KnAiB 
AL-DiN) .  A  Greek  pirate,  better  known,  with  his 
brother  Horuk,  by  the  name  Barbarossa  (q.v.). 

KHAXI,  ka'ke  (Hind.  kUkt,  dusty,  from 
khak,  dust).  A  drab,  clay,  or  dust-colored  cloth 
of  East  Indian  origin,  first  used  by  the  British 
Government  for  their  native  troops,  and  after- 
wards for  all  British  troops  serving  abroad  or 
on  campaign.  Since  the  Spanish-American  War 
of  1898  it  has  been  employed  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  field  and  colonial  service,  and 
similarly  by  both  France  and  Germany. 

KHALIB,  Kttlld,  or  CALEB  (582-642).  A 
Mohammedan  general.  He  was  the  son  of  VValid, 
of  the  Mahzumiyyah  branch  of  the  Koreish.  At 
first  he  was  an  enemy  of  Mohammed,  being  among 
the  leaders  who  defeated  him  at  Ohod,  in  625. 
But  after  Mohammed  had  married  his  kins- 
woman, Maimunah,  he  accepted  the  new  faith 
(629)  and  became  Mohammed's  greatest  general, 
receiving  the  surname  'Sword  of  Allah'  after  his 
victory  over  the  Byzantines  at  Mutah.  He.  was 
then  sent  by  Mohammed  against  Mecca,  and 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  attack.  He  de- 
feated the  impostor  Museilima  and  the  Banu 
Hanifah  after  the  Prophet's  death,  and  in  633 
was  made  commander  of  the  army  sent  by  Abu 
Bekr  into  Mesopotamia.  He  defeated  the  Per- 
sians in  the  'Battle  of  the  Chains,'  but  was  then 
ordered  to  join  forces  with  Amr  and  .4bu  Ubaidah 
in  Syria.  After  a  forced  march  of  five  days 
through  the  waterless  desert,  ho  received  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Palmyra  and  Basra,  and  then  de- 
feated the  armies  of  Heraclius  at  Ajnadin,  Fihl, 
or  Pella  (634),  and  Emesa  (635).  Damascus 
was  then  besicfred,  and  fell  in  the  fall  of  635.  His 
next  great  battle  was  that  of  the  Yarmuk  (Au- 
gust, 636).  Damascus  had  then  to  be  besieged  a 
second  time,  and  shortly  before  or  after  it  fell 
word  came  that  Omar,  for  reasons  that  are  not 
certain,  had  given  the  chief  command  to  Abu 
Ubaidah.  Khalid  then  showed  his  loftiness  of 
spirit  by  continuing  to  serve  as  a  subordinate 
without  protest  until  his  death,  at  Emesa,  642. 
Consult  Wellhausen,  Skiszen  und  Vorarbeiten, 
vi.  (Berlin,  1899)  ;  De  Goeje,  H^oire  sur  la 
Conqxiite  de  la  Byrie  (Leyden,  1900). 

KHAWA,  KR'mft  (1846—).  An  African  chief, 
head  of  the  Bamangwato,  a  northern  tribe  of 
Bechuanaland.  In  1872  he  joined  with  Montsioa 
in  an  appeal  to  England  against  Boer  encroach- 
ments. He  got  no  immediate  help,  but  in  1884 
Bechuanaland  was  taken  formally  under  Brit- 
ish protection.  In  1895  Khama  and  two  other 
chiefs  visited  England  to  protest  against  his 
country  being  put  under  the  British  South 
Africa  Company.  As  a  result  of  their  protest 
all  the  territory  north  of  the  Molopo  was  made 
a  native  reservation,  and  at  Khama's  request 
stringent  laws  were  passed  against  importation 
of  alcohol. 

KHAHTI,  k'ham't*.  One  of  the  peoples  of 
Shan  stock,  dwelling  on  the  Assam-Burmese  fron- 
tier.   See  SnANS. 

KHAN  (Pers.  khSn,  prince,  of  Tatar  origin). 
(1)   A  title  of  uncertain  origin,  often  borne  by 


Oriental  rulers,  especially  in  Central  Asia.  Its. 
earliest  mention  is  by  Gregory  of  Tours  ( 560 )  ,who 
designates  the  chief  of  the  Huns  (Avars)  as 'Chag- 
nus.'  Among  Mohammedans  it  seems  to  have 
been  first  used  in  the  thirteenth  century  at  the 
time  of  the  Mongol  Genghis  Khan,  and  it  per- 
sisted down  to  the  time  of  the  last  Oriental  ruler 
of  the  Crimea,  Shahin  Giray  (1783).  Since  the 
time  of  Bayazid  I.  (1389)  and  Mohammed  I. 
(1402),  the  title  has  been  added  to  the  other 
titles  of  the  Osmanli  sultans.  It  was  not  used 
by  the  Seljuks  (1037-1300).  Khan  is  also  joined 
to  a  personal  name  so  as  to  form  a  composite 
word.  In  Shiite  lands  it  means  simply  a  man  of 
rank,  equivalent  to  Turkish  Beg  or  Bey.  Some 
of  the  titles  compounded  with  Khan  are:  (I) 
Kha-Khan,  used  long  before  the  twelfth  century 
to  designate  the  leader  of  the  Tou-Kiou  Turks, 
the  Ouigurs,  Mongols,  Chinese  (Yuen  Dynasty), 
and  Mandshus.  (2)  Il-Khan  ('Provincial 
Khan')  to  indicate  their  inferiority  to  the  Kha- 
Khans;  used  by  the  Mongol  ruler  Hulagu  and 
his  successors  in  Persia  (1256-1336).  (3)  Tar- 
Khan,  a  subaltern  prince.  (4)  Gur-Khan  ('Uni- 
versal Lord'),  used  by  the  Turks  of  Kara-Khitay, 
by  Tamerlane  (1335-1405)  and  Ulug  Beg  (1447). 
(5)  Ir-Khan,  used  by  certain  Turkish  tribes. 
The  word  khanate,  for  the  territorial  divisions 
of  Genghis  Khan's  empire,  is  a  European  forma- 
tion. Consult  De  Lacouperie,  Khan,  Kha-Khan 
and  Other  Tribes    (1885). 

(2)  The  homonym  khan  (Persian  khanah, 
house)  is  frequently  applied  in  translations  of 
Oriental  texts  and  works  on  the  East  to  unfur- 
nished inns,  erected  either  by  the  Government  or 
private  individuals  for  travelers,  and  for  whose 
accommodations  either  no  charge  or  a  small  fee 
is  required. 

EHANBESH,  kan'dgsh,  or  CANDEISH.    An 

historical  district  in  the  Central  Division,  Bom- 
bay, British  India.  Area,  9944  square  miles; 
population,  in  1891,  1.4.35,000;  in  1901,  1,460,600. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Tapti,  and  its  extensive  cen- 
tral plain  fringed  on  the  north  by  the  Satpura 
Hills  comprises  a  considerable  area  of  fertile 
alluvial  soil.  Almost  surrounded  by  the  powerful 
native  States  of  Hyderabad,  Sindh,  and  Baroda, 
it  suffered  greatly  during  the  long  contest  be- 
tween the  Mohammedans  and  the  Mahrattas,  and 
also  from  the  struggles  among  the  rival  chiefs. 
In  1813  it  was  taken  by  the  East  India  Company. 
The  Bhils,  a  half-savage  race,  aggravated  con- 
siderably the  difficulties  of  the  new  Government. 

KHANG-HI.  kiing'he'.  Emperor  of  China 
(1662-1722).     See  K'anq-Hi. 

XEANIA,  Ktt'nl-a'.     See  Canba. 

XEABBIN,  Kflr^In.     See  Habbin. 

KHABOEH,  Kiir'ge,  El  (full  name,  Wah  al- 
Hargah,  outer  oasis).  An  important  oasis  of 
Egypt,  situated  about  four  days'  travel  west 
of  Thebes,  in  latitude  25°  30'  N.  and  longitude  30° 
40'  E.,  about  220  feet  above  the  sea  (Map:  Egypt, 
D  7).  It  is  about  90  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  3  miles  wide  on  an  average.  There  are 
well-preserved  remains  of  numerous  buildings  and 
villages.  Population,  6000.  Wheat,  barley,  rice, 
and  indigo  are  grown.  Dates  are  exported.  El 
Khargeh  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Paam- 
metious. 

KHABOEH,  KSr'gft.  El,  or  KHABOA.  The 
chief  town  of  the  oasb  of  the  same  name  in  Upper 
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Egypt,  situated  about  100  miles  west  of  Thebes 
(Map:  Kgypt,  D  7).  It  contains  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  of  Ammon,  and  several  other  ruins 
from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans. 
The  town  as  well  as  the  oasis  has  declined  in 
population  and  importance.  Population,  about 
4000. 

KHATITJITES.    See  Mohammedan  Sects. 

XTTATtKOV,  K&r-k4f'.  A  government  of  Lit- 
tle Russia,  bounded  by  the  governments  of  Kursk 
and  Voronezh  on  tlie  north,  the  Province  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  on  the  east,  Yekaterinoslav  on  the 
south,  and  Poltava  on  the  west  (Map:  Russia, 
£  5).  Area,  21,050  square  miles.  It  has  a  ilat 
surface,  with  a  general  incline  toward  the  south. 
It  is  watered  mostly  by  tributaries  of  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Don.  The  climate  is  variable,  but 
warmer  than  in  the  central  part  of  Russia.  The 
soil  is  mostly  a  black  loam  of  great  fertility. 
Cereals,  including  com  and  buckwheat,  are 
raised  in  large  quantities;  tobacco  and  the  vine 
are  also  cultivated.  Stock-raising  is  an  impor- 
tant industry.  The  chief  manufactures  are  sugar, 
tobacco,  liquors,  and  iron  products.  The  annual 
output  is  valued  at  over  $25,000,000.  The  gov- 
ernment is  well  provided  with  railway  lines. 
Population,  in  1897,  2,509,811,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Little  Russians.  Capital,  Kharkov.  The  terri- 
tory now  occupied  by  the  Government  of  Kharkov 
was  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  inhabited  by 
Khazars,  Petchenegs,  and  later  by  Tatars.  The 
Cossacks  began  to  settle  there  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

KHASKOV.  The  capital  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a  marshy 
district  on  three  streams,  at  the  junction  of  two 
railway  lines,  260  miles  east-southeast  of  Kiev 
(Map:  Russia,  E  5).  It  has  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance, and  is  well  built.  There  are  a  cathe- 
dral, a  Protestant  church,  numerous  Russian 
churches,  two  theatres,  an  exchange,  and  a  mu- 
seum. The  University  of  Kharkov,  founded  in 
1803,  has  four  faculties  ( including  jurisprudence 
and  medicine)  and  nearly  1400  students,  a  bo- 
tanical garden,  and  a  library  with  170,000  vol- 
umes. There  are  also  a  technological  institute 
with  about  800  students,  one  of  the  four  theo- 
logical academies  of  Russia,  a  medical  school,  a 
veterinary  institute,  and  a  number  of  secondary 
and  special  schools.  The  city  has  many  exten- 
sive cigar  and  tobacco  factories,  distilleries,  soap 
factories,  etc.  There  is  also  a  sugar-refinery 
company.  Kharkov  is  one  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial cities  of  Rufsia,  owing  to  its  central 
position  with  respect  to  the  north  and  south 
trade.  There  are  four  annual  fairs,  one  of  which 
represents  a  very  large  volume  of  business.  The 
principal  imports  come  via  the  Baltic,  and  in- 
clude mainly  machinery,  tea,  wine,  and  to- 
bacco. Population,  in  1897,  174,846.  Kharkov 
was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

KHABFUT.  KHr-pSot',  or  HABPTTT.  The 
capital  of  the  Vilayet  of  Mamurct-Ul-Aziz, 
Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated 
plateau  near  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Euphrates, 
and  near  the  source  of  the  Tigris  (Map:  Turkey 
in  Asia,  H  3).  It  has  fine  bazaars,  an  ancient 
church,  a  Jacobite  convent  with  a  collection  of 
valuable  biblical  manuscripts,  a  college  at- 
tached to  the  American  mission  station,  and  a 
native    school.    The    trade    is    chiefly   in    wine. 


cotton,  and  oil.    The  population  is  estimated  at 
'  over  30,000,  and  is  composed  of  Turks,  Kurds, 
Armenians,  and  Jacobite  Syrians. 

KHABTTTK,  Kar-tiJom'.  The  capital  of  Egyp- 
tian Sudan,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  near  its  confluence  with  the  White 
Nile,  in  a  treeless,  sterile  region  (Map:  Africa, 
H  3 ) .  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  covers  a  large 
area,  but  is  unattractive  in  appearance.  The 
Government  buildings  are  European  in  style,  and 
there  are  several  mosques.  Christian  churches,  a 
hospital  and  barracks,  and  a  street  railway.  Gor- 
don College  and  the  palace  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral are  new  and  fine  buildings.  Khartum  im- 
ports arms,  powder,  grain,  and  textiles,  and 
e.Tports  ivory,  ostrich-feathers,  and  fruit.  The 
population  was  estimated  in  1882,  before  its 
destruction  by  the  Mahdists,  at  70,000.  Khar- 
tum was  founded  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1821,  and 
grew  with  remarkable  rapidity.  In  1830  it  was 
made  the  seat  of  the  Governor-General  of  Sudan, 
and  became  an  important  commercial  centre.  In 
1885  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Mahdi  after  the 
valiant  defense  by  General  Gordon  (q.v.),  who 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre  following 
the  capture.  The  Mahdi's  successor  razed  the 
city  and  removed  the  population  across  the  river 
to  Omdurman,  which  he  made  his  capital.  With 
the  overthrowing  of  the  power  of  the  Mahdi  by 
Lord  Kitchener  in  1898,  Khartum  was  reinstated 
as  the  capital  of  Egyptian  Sudan,  and  has  since 
recovered  a  large  part  of  its  former  trade  and 
prosperity,  especially  since  the  railroad  connect- 
ing It  with  Egypt  lias  been  completed.  Consult 
Stevens,  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum  (7th  ed., 
Edinburgh,  1898). 

KHAS,  k'h&z.  One  of  the  Gurka  tribes  of 
Nepal.  Like  most  of  their  kindred,  they  are  of 
mixed  Hindu-Aryan  and  Tibeto-Mongolian  blood. 
The  Nepalese  Khas  arc  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Khas  of  Siaro  and  Laos,  who  belong  to  the 
Mois,  as  one  of  the  large  groups  of  uncivilized 
or  'savage'  tribes  of  Western  Farther  India  is 
called. 

KHASI,  k'htt's^,  XHASIA,  k'h&'sd-ft,  or,  as 
they  call  themselves,  Kti.  Inhabitants  of  the 
region  of  the  Khasi  Hills  in  Northern  Assam, 
eastward  from  the  Garo  tribes.  The  Khusi  are 
classed  by  Dalton  (1872)  as  Indo-Chinese,  but 
independent  in  their  linguistic  aflinitics,  possess- 
ing both  mono-syllabism  and  a  species  of  agglu- 
tination. Ratyel  ( 1898)  considers  that  the  Khasi 
are  largely  of  Aryan  blood,  and  Deniker  (1900) 
thinks  they  approach  the  Indonesian  typo.  The 
Khasi  are  among  the  few  Indian  peoples  who  rec- 
ognize the  female  line.  They  also  eschew  the  use 
of  milk.  Many  facts  concerning  the  Khasi  will 
be  found  in  Dalton,  Descriptive  Ethnology  of 
Bengal  (Calcutta,  1872)  ;  Roberta,  Grammar  of 
the  Khasi  Language  (London,  1891). 

KHASI  ik&'ft-)  HILLS.    See  Jaintia  Hilu. 

XHATMANDTT,  kHt'mftn-dSo'.  The  capital 
of  Nepal  (q.v.).  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Bnghmati  and  Vishnumati  rivers,  145 
miles  north  of  Patna  (Map;  India,  E  3).  The 
brick  or  stone  paved  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty.  The  houses  are  from  two  to  four  stories 
high,  and  have  elaborately  carved  wood  balconies 
and  windows.  There  are  several  pagoda-shaped 
temples  with  gilt  copper  domes.  The  chief  build- 
ing is  the  Maharnjan  palace  containing  a  modem 
durbar  or  reception-room,  and  the  Kot  military 
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council  chamber  in  which  Jung  Bahadur  disposed 
of  his  political  enemies  by  a  general  massacre  on 
September  15,  1846.  A  British  Resident  is  sta- 
tioned at  KJiatmandu.  Estimated  population, 
in  1901,  50,000. 

KHAZABS,  Ka'zttrz,  or  CEAZASS.  A  Fin- 
nic people  long  extinct,  who  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Middle  Ages  inhabited  the  region  of  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  and  the  steppes  of 
Southeastern  Russia.  When  at  the  height  of 
their  power,  in  the  ninth  century,  they  held  sway 
as  far  west  as  the  Dnieper  and  northward  to  the 
middle  Volga.  They  had  many  important  cities 
which  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce.  By 
some  writers  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
an  indigenous  people  of  the  Caucasus,  but  the 
warlike  movements  and  conquests  which  they 
carried  on  brought  in  admixtures  so  that  the 
question  of  their  ethnological  (Position  becomes 
a  difficult  one.  Contemporary  accounts  relate 
that  they  were  fair,  with  black  hair,  and  fine 
physical  development,  and  that  the  women  were 
beautiful  and  much  sought  after  by  the  courts 
of  Byzantium  and  Bagdad.  As  a  commercial 
people,  they  possessed  the  good  qualities  of 
honesty  and  business  ability,  which  made  them 
successful.  Their  sovereigns  were  called  Khakans. 
In  the  seventh  century  or  a  little  later  their 
Khakan,  with  a  part  of  his  people,  embraced 
Judaism.  The  power  of  the  Khazars  endured 
only  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  In  965  they  suffered  a  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  ruler  Sviatoslaff,  and  about 
60  years  later  their  dominion  in  the  Crimea 
came  to  an  end.    They  left  no  literary  remains. 

KHEDIVE,  kft'dev'  (Turk,  hhidlv,  from  Pers. 
khidiv,  khudiv,  king,  lord ;  connected  with  Pers. 
khudai,  Grod,  Lord,  Av.  xvaddta,  self-determined, 
Skt.  svadhs,  self-determination,  from  sva,  Lat. 
suus,  one's  own  +  dha,  Gk.  TtW)mi,  tithfnai, 
Lat.  oon-dere,  to  place).  The  title  granted  in 
1867  by  the  Sultan  to  Ismail  Pasha,  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  and  his  successors.  See  Ismail  Fasiia  ; 
Egypt. 

KHEFBEir,  kef'rSn.    See  Chephren. 

KHELAT,  Ke-lat',  or  KEtiAT.  A  town  of 
Baluchistan  (Map:  Asia,  Central.  K  6).  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  Khan  of  Khelat,  who  exer- 
cises a  suzerainty,  more  or  less  nominal,  over  the 
other  khana  of  Baluchistan.  The  to^\■n,  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  more  than  7000  feet  above 
the  sea,  consists  of  mud-built  houses,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  mud  wall  30  feet  high,  with  three 
pates.  It  is  dominated  by  a  citadel  containing 
the  Khan'.>!  palace.  The  town  was  occupied  by 
England  during  the  Afghan  War  in  1839.  when 
Merab  Khan,  the  ruler,  was  killed  during  the 
assault  on  the  fort.  In  1854  the  British  ob- 
tained the  right  of  maintaining  a  garrison  here. 
In  1877  a  treaty  v.'as  concluded  with  the  Khan, 
by  which  a  British  agent,  with  military  escort, 
became  resident  at  the  Court  of  Khelat.  The  town 
has  a  good  water-supply.  Its  industries  are  un- 
important, but  its  bazaar  is  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  domestic  trade  in  Hindu  wares  and 
the  products  of  the  surrounding  region.  Popula- 
tion,  14,000. 

KHEHNTTZEB,  Kfm'nlts-5r,  Ivaw  Ivano- 
viTcn.    A  Russian  writer  of  fables.     See  Chem- 

NITZER. 

KHEPESI,  ka'pA-r«.  An  Egyptian  deity.   Sec 

SCARABiBUS. 


KHEBASKOFF,  K$'rft-sk6f',  Mikhail  Mat- 
VEYEvrrCH  (1733-1807).  A  Russian  poet.  He 
was  born  in  Pereyaslavl,  Government  of  Poltava, 
and  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Wallachian 
boyars.  After  serving  in  the  army,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assessor  of  the  University  of  Moscow 
upon  the  foundation  of  that  institution  in  1755. 
Here  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  be- 
coming successively  inspector  of  typography, 
director  (1763),  and  curator  (1778-1801).  He 
edited  several  journals,  and  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  pedago^.  As  a  poet  he  has  been 
termed  the  'dean  of  Russian  literature.'  He  dis- 
played great  versatility,  his  works  comprising 
tragedies,  fables,  novels,  and  miscellaneous  poems. 
His  most  celebrated  production  is  the  Rossyada, 
the  firs;  great  Russian  epic  to  be  published.  It  is 
conceived  in  the  style  of  the  Aineid,  and  describes 
the  invasion  of  Kazan  by  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The 
collected  works  of  Kheraskoff  were  published,  in 
12  volumes,  at  Moscow,  in  1796. 

KHEBSOIf,  K$r-86n'.  A  government  of  South 
Russia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  governments 
of  Kiev  and  Poltava,  on  the  east  by  Yekaterino- 
slav,  on  the  south  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the 
west  by  Bessarabia  and  Podolia  (Map:  Russia, 
D  5).  Area,  over  27,000  square  miles.  It  lies 
mostly  in  the  steppe  region  of  Russia,  and  is 
practically  without  elevations.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Dnieper,  the  Bug,  and  the  Dniester,  with 
their  tributaries.  In  the  north  and  northwest 
fertile  stretches  of  black  soil  occur.  In  some 
parts  of  the  government,  however,  the  rainfall  is 
very  inadequate.  Marble  and  granite  are  found 
in  certain  localities,  and  iron  near  the  eastern 
frontier.  The  climate  is  moderate  but  variable. 
Cereals  arc  raised  mostly  in  the  northern  part, 
while  in  the  south  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
raising  of  domestic  animals  and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit.  Tobacco  and  wine  are  produced  to 
some  extent.  The  chief  industrial  establishments 
are  iron-foundries,  flour-mills,  machine-works, 
carriage-factories,  etc.  The  annual  production 
is  valued  at  over  $20,000,000.  Population,  in 
1897,  2,732,832,  consisting  principally  of  Little 
Russians,  Moldavians,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Ger- 
mans, and  Jews.  Kherson  has  more  German 
colonists  than  any  other  government  in  South 
Russia.     Capital,  Kherson. 

KHEBSON.  Capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name  in  Russia,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dnieper,  about  20  miles  above  its  mouth 
(Map:  Russia,  D  5).  The  river  is  here  about  10 
miles  wide  and  contains  numerous  islets.  The 
town  is  poorly  built,  consisting  largely  of  mud 
huts.  In  the  suburbs  are  situated  the  old  fortifi- 
cations, and  a  church  containing  the  remains  of 
Prince  Potemkin.  Kherson  is  an  important  sta- 
tion on  the  Dnieper,  and  its  trade  with  Odessa  is 
extensive,  although  the  foreign  trade  is  now 
almost  entirely  concentrated  at  Odessa  and 
Nikolayev.  The  chief  industries  are  milling,  wool- 
washing,  and  the  manufacturing  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. Kherson,  founded  by  Prince  Potemkin  in 
1778,  was  intended  for  a  naval  port,  and  was 
strongly  fortified.  In  1787,  however,  the  naval 
port  was  removed  to  Nikolayev,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions have  since  been  abandoned.  Population,  in 
1897.  69.219. 

KHEVENHUIXEB,  ka'ven-hul'Ifr,  Fbanz 
CiiBi.sTOPn  VON  (1588-1650).  An  Austrian  states- 
man and  diplomat,  born  at  Klagenfurt.  After  a 
university  education  and  extensive  travel,  he  be- 
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came  a  prominent  figure  at  the  Imperial  Court, 
where  he  was  a  protege  of  Chancellor  Khlesl. 
(See  Khlesl,  MeIcmior.)  In  1016  he  obtained 
the  important  appointment  of  Ambassador  to 
Madrid,  and  there  was  successful  in  enlisting 
Spanish  influence  on  behalf  of  Ferdinand  11. 
Uther  diplomatic  commissions  were  subsequently 
intrusted  to  him.  He  wrote,  in  German,  an  im- 
portant work  on  contemporaneous  history,  the 
Annates  Ferdinandei  (printed  entire  at  Leipzig, 
in  12  vols.,  in  1716-26).  Consult  Wolf,  Oeschickt- 
Uche  Bilder  auaOesterreich,  toLL  (Vienna,  1878). 

XHEVStrHS,  Kiv'asSTZ,  or  CHEVSTJBS 
(Georg.,  valley-dwellers).  One  of  the  smaller 
mountain  tribes  of  the  Georgian  group  of  peoples 
inhabiting  the  Caucasus.  They  are  celebrated  for 
their  beer  feasts.  Their  folic  customs  in  general 
are  of  interest.  Besides  the  general  works  on  the 
Georgians  and  the  peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  ref- 
erence may  be  made  to  Kadde's  monograph.  Die 
Chevs'uren  und  ihr  Land  (Cassel,  1878),  and 
to  the  detailed  account  of  the  Chevsurs  given  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  Chantre's  Recherches  an- 
thropoloffiques  dans  le  Caucase  (Lyons,  1886-87). 

KHUTOAN',  Kln-gSn'.  A  range  of  mountains 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
It  begins  at  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Desert 
of  Gobi,  being  an  extension  of  the  long  chain 
which  crosses  that  desert  from  East  Turkestan 
(Map:  China,  F  2).  It  skirts  the  desert  on  the 
east  and  extends  northward  through  Eastern 
Mongolia  and  Western  Manchuria  to  the  Amur 
River.  It  reaches  a  height  of  about  7500  feet, 
and  contains  a  number  of  volcanic  peaks.  This 
chain  is  generally  called  the  Great  Khingan, 
and  it  is  connected  by  forest -covered  plateaus  in- 
tersected by  river-valleys  with  the  Little  Khin- 
gan, a  group  of  mountains  south  of  the  Amur  in 
Northeastern  Manchuria. 

KHIVA,  Kfe'vft.  A  vassal  State  of  Russia,  in 
Central  Asia,  situated  approximately  between 
latitudes  40°  and  44°  N.,  and  longitudes  58°  and 
62°  E.  (Map:  Asia,  Central,  HI).  It  is  bounded 
by  the  Aral  Sea  on  the  north,  Russian  Turkestan 
and  Bokhara  on  the  east,  and  the  Russian  Trans- 
caspian  possessions  on  the  south  and  west.  Its 
area  is  estimated  at  over  22,000  square  miles. 
With  the  exception  of  the  portion  adjoining  the 
Amu  Darya,  which  flows  along  the  eastern 
border,  the  country  is  occupied  by  sandy  des- 
ert interspersed  v/ith  a  number  of  small  oases. 
The  territory  depends  for  its  water  entirely  on 
the  Amu  Darya,  from  which  a  number  of  canals 
extend  into  the  interior  and  are  used  for  irriga- 
tion. The  climate,  although  unpleasant,  is 
healthful.  The  heat  in  the  summer  is  very 
great  and  the  winters  are  short  but  severe.  The 
rainfall  is  scanty,  and  during  the  autumn  great 
quantities  of  sand  are  blown  by  the  wind  from 
tne  surrounding  desert.  In  the  portions  of  the 
country  accessible  to  irrigation  rice,  wheat,  and 
other  cereals,  cotton,  and  southern  fruits  are 
cultivated  to  some  extent.  Domestic  animals  in- 
clude horses,  camels,  and  sheep;  wild  animals, 
the  jackal,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox.  Agriculture 
and  the  raising  of  live  stock  are  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  the  natives,  who  are   partly  nomadic. 

Khiva  is  governed  by  a  khan  whose  rule  is 
hereditary  and  restrained  in  its  absolutism  by 
Russia.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  khanate 
have  been  under  the  practical  control  of  Russia 
since  1873.  The  population  of  Khiva  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  800,000  to  less  than  100,000. 


The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Mongolian  and 
Aryan  races,  and  are  composed  mainly  of  Uzbegs, 
Karakalpaks,  Turkomans,  and  Kirghizes.  The 
Uzbegs  are  the  ruling  race,  and  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  agriculture.  The  Sarts  or  Tajiks,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  original  settlers  of  the 
country,  inhabit  the  cities,  where  they  engage  in 
trade  and  handicraft.  The  chief  towns  are  Khiva 
(q.v.),  the  capital;  New  Urgentch,  Kiptchak,  and 
Kungrad. 

History.  Khiva  in  ancient  times  and  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages  formed  part,  succes- 
sively, of  the  kingdoms  of  Bactria,  Parthia, 
and  Persia,  and  of  the  caliphate.  The  modern 
Khanate  of  Khiva  is  a  fragment  of  the  independ- 
ent kingdom  of  Chorasmia  or  Khwaresm,  which 
rose  into  power  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury tuder  a  Seljuk  dynasty,  and  conquered  and 
held  in  subjection  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  Thi» 
kingdom  controlled  the  Oxus  or  Amu  Darya,  the 
most  important  river  of  Central  Asia.  It  was 
swept  into  his  great  drag-net  of  conquest  by 
Genghis  Khan' in  1221,  and  in  1372  it  .came  into 
the  nands  of  Timur.  Timur's  descendants  were 
subdued  in  1511  by  Shahy  Beg  (called  Sheibani 
Khan  by  Western  writers) ,  chief  of  the  Uzbeks,  a 
Turkish  tribe,  and  his  successors  have  ruled  over 
Khiva  to  the  present  time.  Ever  since  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  its  wealth  excited  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  first  Cossack  raiders  into  Central  Asia, 
the  Russian  Government  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  Khiva,  and  as  a  pretext  for  attempts  at 
conquest  complained  that  the  Khivans  fostered 
rebellion  among  the  Kirghiz  subjects  of  the  Czar, 
and  plundered  their  caravans.  In  1717  Peter  the 
Great  endeavored  to  conquer  Khiva,  but  was  de- 
feated, and  in  1839  the  attempt  was  renewed  by 
the  Czar  Nicholas  I.,  but  with  no  better  success. 
With  the  advance  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  and 
the  establishment  of  Russian  power  in  the  trans- 
Caspian  country,  a  cordon  was  slowly  drawn  about 
Khiva,  and  in  1873  a  great  effort  was  made  to 
crush  it.  Three  Russian  columns  advanced  on 
Khiva  from  the  Caspian,  from  Orenburg,  and  from 
Tashkent.  The  second  and  third,  under  Generals 
Verekin  and  Kaufmann,  entered  the  city  in  May 
and  June.  The  Khan  agreed  to  pay  a  war  indem- 
nity (which  has  never  fi-en  paid),  and  to  cede  to 
Bokhara  the  Khivan  possessions  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Amu  Darya.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
these  possessions  controlling  the  mouth  of  the 
Amu  Darya  were  incorporated  with  Russian  terri- 
tory, and  now  form  the  Russian  District  of  Amu 
Darya.  Khiva,  on  the  left  bank,  retains  its- 
autonomy  nominally ;  hut  with  Russia  as  a  heavy 
creditor,  and  established  in  full  control  of  the 
purrounding  country,  it  is  practically  a  vassal 
State.  Consult:  Colquhoun,  Russia  Against  In- 
dia (New  York,  1900)  ;  MacGahan,  Campaigning 
on  the  Oxus.  and  the  Fall  of  Khiva  (London, 
1874)  ;  Lansdell,  Russian  Central  Asia  (London, 
1885)  ;  Stumm,  Aus  Chiva,  Bcrichte  (Berlin, 
1873)  ;  id.,  Der  russiscke  Feldzug  nach  Chiva 
(Berlin,  1875)  :  Khanikov,  "Les  documents  sur 
le  khanat  de  Khiva,"  in  Bulletin  de  la  SociHi 
Oiographique   (Paris,  1873),  with  bibliography. 

KHIVA.  The  capital  of  the  khanate  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  a  canal  near  the  Amu 
Darya  (Map:  Asia,  Central,  HI).  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  is  made  up  mostly  of  flat- 
roofed  huts.  On  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  is  situated  the  citadel,  containing  the 
palace  of  the  Khan  and  some  of  the  mosques.    Of 
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the  latter  Khiva  has  17,  of  which  that  of  Polwan- 
Ata  is  the  finest.  Population,  estimated  at  6000. 
KHLESI^  kla's'l  (spelled  also  Klesel),  Mei.- 
CHIOB  (1553-1630).  An  Austrian  prelate  and 
minister,  born  in  Vienna.  Protestant  by  educa- 
tion, he  entered  the  Roman  Church,  and  rose 
through  successive  dignities  to  be  Bishop  of 
Vienna  (1602)  and  cardinal  (1616).  He  also 
became  chancellor  to  the  Archduke  Matthias, 
upon  whose  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Empire 
bis  power,  already  formidable,  was  greatly  in- 
creased. When  in  1619,  however,  he  counseled 
Ferdinand  II.  and  the  latter's  ally,  Maximilian, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  to  desist  from  war  with  the  Bohe- 
mians, he  was  imprisoned  at  Castle  Ambras,  in 
the  Tyrol.  Summoned  to  Rome  (1622)  for  trial 
before  the  Curia,  he  was  there  acquitted.  Ferdi- 
nand later  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the 
Church,  and  in  1627  Khlesl  returned  to  Austria. 
His  extensive  and  valuable  correspondence,  edited 
by  Hammer-Purgstall  in  the  form  of  an  auto- 
biographic study,  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1847- 
61  (4  vols.).  Consult,  also,  the  work  by  Kersch- 
baumer,  Kardinal  Klesel,  Vienna,  1865. 

KHLISTI,  klls'tl  (Russ.,  lasher).  A  Russian 
fanatical  sect  which  originated  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  Daniel  Philipo- 
vitch,  a  renegade  soldier,  was  the  founder,  and 
from  him  the  sect  is  sometimes  called  Danielites. 
Philipovitch  wandered  about  the  country,  declar- 
ing ih.it  be  was  God,  and  preaching  certain  com- 
mandments. He  adopted  a  son,  who  thenceforth 
was  considered  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
a  young  girl  was  chosen  as  the  virgin  mother  of 
God.  The  sect  spread  and  still  exists,  notwith- 
standing attempts  to  suppress  it.  The  command- 
ments of  Philipovitch  inculcated  moral  duties,  in- 
cluding celibacy  and  abstinence  from  strong 
drink.  Nevertheless  the  Khlisti  are  charged  with 
indulging  in  immoral  practices  and  revolting 
orgies.  They  meet  at  niglit  in  secret,  and  become 
■wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  fanatical  excite- 
ment. It  is  a  part  of  their  discipline  to  weaken 
the  flesh  and  strengthen  the  spirit;  accordingly 
they  fast  often  and  flog  one  another  at  their 
meetings.  They  call  one  another  'Saviour,'  'Re- 
deemer,' 'Christ,'  and  'Mother  of  God,'  and  pray 
to  each  other  as  to  gods.  Many  have  been  sent  to 
Siberia  and  the  Caucasus. 

KHMELNITSKT,  Kmel-nlt'skI,  Nikolai 
IvANOViTCH  (1789-1845).  A  Russian  writer  of 
comedies  in  verse,  born  at  Saint  Petersburg.  He 
was  first  in  the  military  service,  and  afterwards 
was  Governor  of  Smolensk  in  1829,  and  of 
Archangel  in  1837,  but  retired  the  following  year. 
His  earliest  literary  attempts  were  metrical 
translations  of  Moliftre's  Tartuffe  and  Vicole 
des  femmes.  Simple  plots,  natural  characters, 
and  easy  flowing  verses  form  the  charm  of  his 
plays  entitled,  Yozdushnyc  zamki  ("Castles  in 
Spain"),  Russkii,  Faust,  Oovorun  ("The  Prat- 
tler"), and  others.  His  comedy  Tsarkoe  Slovo 
("The  Word  of  the  Czar")  was  successful,  and  he 
wrote  another  historical  drama  called  Bogdan 
Chmielnicki.  His  complete  works  were  published 
at  Saint  Petersburg  in  four  volumes  (1849). 

KHICBBS,  kmSrz.  The  primitive  inhabitants 
of  Cambodia.  They  are  now  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  marshy  regions  of  the  south  and  the 
neighboring  parts  of  Siam  and  Cochin-China,  but 
were  probably  at  an  early  period  spread  over  a 
great  portion  of  Southeastern  Farther  India. 
Their  physical  afllnities  have  been  the  subject  of 


much  discussion,  likewise  their  linguistic  rela- 
tionship. Brinton  (I89U)  calls  them  "a  mixed 
people,  descended  partly  from  Mongolian  ances- 
try, partly  from  Dravidian  and  Aryan  conquer- 
ors;" Keaqe  (1896)  speaks  of  their  language  as 
having  "Oceanic  (Malayo- Polynesian)  affinities;" 
Deniker  (1900)  thinks  that  the  Kbmers  "have 
tprung  from  the  intermixing  of  the  Malays  and 
Kuis,  with  an  infusion  of  Hindu  blood  at  least 
in  the  higher  classes  of  society."  The  Khmers 
seem  to  be  somewhat  taller,  less  broad-headed, 
and  darker-skinned  than  the  Annamese,  Siamese, 
etc.  Their  eyes  arc  seldom  typically  Mongolian, 
and  their  hair  is  often  wavy  rather  than  straight. 
Though  a  people,  in  some  respects,  of  quite  a 
primitive  type,  they  are  undoubtedly  the  orig- 
inators of  the  generally  majestic  and  simple  basic 
principles  of  the  architecture  seen  in  the  re- 
markable ruins  of  pyramids,  temples,  palaces, 
etc.,  of  Angkor- Vat  and  elsewhere  in  the  Khmer 
area.  The  original  Khmer  ideal  has,  however, 
been  lightened  by  Indian  influences,  ajid  perhaps 
other  stimuli  have  also  contributed  to  make  the 
change  from  the  first  conception.  Some  of  these 
ruins  date  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Era,  but  the  most  beautiful  probably 
belong  to  the  period  a.d.  700-1400.  Some  au- 
thorities seem  inclined  to  attribute  too  little  in- 
fluence to  the  Khmers  in  the  construction  of  these 
wonderful  monuments,  considering  them  almost 
entirely  of  foreign  origin.  It  would  be  better, 
perhaps,  to  regard  some  of  their  peculiarities  as 
due  to  different  flowerings  of  Khmer  art  at  divers 
periods  of  the  national  history  rather  than  as 
borrowings  from  outside.  The  modern  Khmers 
who  have  behind  them  these  evidences  of  former 
civilizations  are  too  readily  stigmatized  by  cer- 
tain writers  as  mere  'degenerate  descendants' 
of  their  cultured  ancestors,  preserving  only  in 
metal-smithing  some  recollections  of  their  old- 
time  glories.  Probably  both  the  genius  of  the 
creators  of  the  Khmer  ruins  and  the  'degeneracy* 
of  their  successors  have  been  exaggerated.  Be- 
sides the  general  works  on  Cambodia,  Cochin- 
Cliina,  Siam,  etc.,  by  Aymonier,  Moura,  Garnier, 
Lemire,  etc.,  the  following  more  special  treatises 
may  be  referred  to:  Fournereau,  Le  Siam  Ancien 
( Paris,  1895 )  ;  Fournereau  et  Porcher,  Les  ruinea 
d' Angkor  (ib.,  1890)  ;  Aymonier,  Testes  Khmers, 
etc.  ( ib.,  1878-91 ) .  A  Khmer-French  Dictionary 
was  published  by  Aymonier  (Saigon,  1878). 

KHinm,  knoom,  or  CHNTJM.  An  Egyptian 
deity  worshiped  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  where  he  is  usually 
associated  with  the  goddes^ses  Satet  and  Anuket, 
worshiped  in  the  same  district.  His  name  was 
connected  by  the  priests  with  a  stem  (khnm) 
signifying  'to  form,  fashion,'  and  in  many  Egyp- 
tion  texts  he  is  styled  the  creator  of  gods  and 
men.  He  is  often  depicted  officiating  at  the 
birth  of  kings,  and  forming  the  new-bom  child 
upon  a  potter's  wheel.  His  sacred  animal  was 
the  ram,  and  he  is  generally  represented  in  hu- 
man form,  with  the  head  and  horns  of  a  ram. 
In  later  times  Chnum  was  regarded  as  a  cosmical 
divinity.  See  Wiedemann,  Religion  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians  (New  York,  1897). 

KHODAVEMDIKYAB,  Ko'dft-v5n-de-kyilr'. 
or  Bbusa.  A  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  occupy- 
ing the  northwestern  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  with 
an  area  of  about  26.000  square  miles,  comprising 
portions  of  ancient  Phrygia  and  Bithynia.  It 
has  a  fertile  soil  and  some  manufactures,  and  its 
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population  ia  estimated  at  over  1,600,000,  of 
whom  a  little  more  than  300,000  are  Armenians. 
The  capital  ia  Brusa  (q.v.). 

KHODJEND,  K6-j£nt',  or  XHOJ£ITS.  The 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Territory  of  Samarkand,  Asiatic  Russia,  situated 
on  the  Central  Asiatic  Railway,  about  93  miles 
south  of  Tashkent  (Map:  Asia,  Central,  L  1). 
Gardening,  Tine-growing,  and  the  manufacture 
of  silk  and  cotton  goods  are  carried  on.  There 
is  a  brisk  trade  in  leather,  cotton,  and  raisins. 
Population,  in  1807,  30,076.  Khodjend  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  of  Central  Asia;  Alexan- 
der the  Great  sojourned  here  for  a  time.  It  be- 
came Russian  in  1866. 

KHOI,  Koi.  A  town  in  the  extreme  northwest- 
em  part  of  Persia,  situated  about  75  miles  norUi- 
west  of  Tabriz,  on  the  caravan  route  between 
that  city  and  Erzerum  (Map:  Persia,  A  2).  It 
lies  in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  region.  It  has 
wide  and  regular  streets  shaded  by  trees  and  in- 
tersected by  several  canals.  The  bazaars  are 
built  of  brick  and  well  stocked,  and  the  town  has 
a  large  caravanserai.  Population,  estimated  at 
from  20,000  to  30,000,  including  a  number  of 
Armenians.  • 

KHOLKHOIN;)    k'hoi'k'hoin'.      See    Hottbh- 

T0T8. 

KHOJEKB,  Kd-j«nt'.  A  city  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia.   See  Khodjend. 

XHOKAJTD,  K«-kttnd'.  A  territory  of  Tur- 
kestan.   See  Fkbghana. 

KHOKAKS.  The  capital  of  a  district  in  the 
Territory  of  Ferghana,  Asiatic  Russia,  and  former 
capital  of  the  Khanate  of  Khokand  (Map:  Asia, 
Central,  ^11).  It  is  situated  on  a  small  stream 
about  eight  miles  south  of  the  Syr  Darya,  on  the 
Central  Asiatic  Railway.  It  is  surrounded  by 
thick  walls,  and  is  for  the  most  part  built  in  the 
Oriental  fashion.  The  European  portion  is  more 
regularly  laid  out.  Khokand  is  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  transit  trade  in  Russian,  manufac- 
tures.   Population,  in  1897,  82,054. 

KEOLH,  Kftlm  (Pol.  Chelm).  The  capital  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Government  of 
Lublin,  Russian  Poland,  about  45  miles  east  of 
Lublin  ( Map :  Russia,  6  4).  It  has  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, an  old  castle,  a  theological  and  a  teachers' 
seminary,  and  a  railway  school.  Population,  in 
1887,   19,236. 

KHOIiMCOOOBT,  K5l'mA-go'r«.  The  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Archangel,  European  Russia,  situated 
47  miles  southeast  of  Archangel,  on  an  island 
of  the  Northern  Dvina  (Map:  Russia,  F  2).  It 
■was  of  some  commercial  importance  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  White  Sea  trade,  but  is  now  in  a 
state  of  decline.  Peter  the  Great,  on  his  return 
from  his  travels,  brought  to  Kholmogory  several 
specimens  of  the  Dutch  breed  of  cattle,  by  means 
of  which  the  natives  so  improved  their  own  that 
the  Kholmogory  breed  is  now  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  Russia,  and  is  well  knowTi  abroad. 
The  'father  of  Russian  literature.'  Lomonossoff, 
was  bom  in  the  little  village  Denisovka,  jn  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.    Population,  in  1897,  1112. 

KEOKTAKOFF,  K6'my*-k6f',  Alek.sey  Ste- 
PAWoviTCH  (1804-60).  A  famous  Russian  Slavo- 
phile poet  and  publicist,  bom  in  Moscow.  After 
serving  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1828-29  he 
retired  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  In  1832 
Tot.  XI.— 31. 


appeared  his  drama  in  verse,  Yermak,  fdloired  by 
another,  Pseudo-Demetrius  (1833);  his  lyric 
Poems  were  published  in  1844.  Strongly  imagina- 
tive, felicitous  in  diction,  endowed  with  a  poetic 
gift  of  a  high  order,  he  is  'drunk  with  patriotism.' 
To  him  Russia  is  the  ideal  country  of  the  world. 
In  his  historical,  philosophical,  and  theological 
works  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  'the  rotten 
West'  ( Romano-GennaAic  world)  had  come  to 
yield  its  place  in  history  to  the  Panslavic  world, 
with  Russia  in  the  lead.  These  Panslavic  ideas 
were  embodied  in  A  Message  from  Moscow  to  the 
Servians  (Leipzig,  1860).  He  wrote  in  Russian, 
French,  German,  and  English.  His  collected 
works  appeared  in  Moscow  (1861)  in  four  vol- 
umes. 

KHOKDS,  k'hOndz,  or  Kus.  A  Dravidian  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  part  of  Orissa  and  the  adjacent 
regions  of  Bengal,  and  number  more  than  half  a 
million;  but  have  never  reached  civilization  like 
the  Tamils,  Telugus,  Kanarese,  Malayalim,  etc. 
Physically  the  Khonds  are  below  the  average 
in  stature,  somewhat  darker  than  their  neigh- 
bors, comparatively  well  built  and  well  muscled, 
and  have  always  been  in  more  or  less  demand 
as  soldiers.  They  are  credited  with  great  hospi- 
tality,' sense  of  honor,  morality  above  the  average, 
etc.  They  were  formerly  noted  for  their  sacri- 
fices of  human  beings  to  the  earth-deity,  and 
their  capture  marriage,  of  which  now  only  ,the 
shadow  remains.  Among  them  all  the  great  reli- 

fions '  of  India,  besides  missionary  Christianity, 
ave  obtained  a  hold,  while  the  older  heathenism 
is  still  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  They  are  a 
very  interesting  type  of  the  primitive,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  civilized,  Dravidian.  Captain 
Campbell,  who  learned  to  know  them  well  dur- 
ing a  long  residence  in  their  country,  has,  in  his 
A  Personal  Narrative  of  Thirteen  Years'  Service 
Among  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Khondistan  (London, 
1864),  given  a  good  account  of  this  people. 
Other  information  of  an  anthropological  and  eth- 
nological sort  ^Yill  be  found  in  Lewin,  Wild  Races 
of  Southeastern  India  (London,  1870)  ;  Daltcm, 
Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal  (Calcutta, 
1872)  ;  Rowney,  The  Wild  Tribes  of  India  (Lon- 
don, 1982)  ;  Reclus,  Primitive  Folk  (New  York, 
1891). 
KHOHS,  k6nz,  or  KHOHStT.  See  Chons. 
KHOAASAN,  K6'rft-sttn',  'the  land  of  the 
sun.'  A  northeastern  province  of  Persia,  border- 
ing on  the  Russian  Trans-Caspian  Territory  on 
the  northeast  and  Afghanistan  on  the  east  (Map: 
Persia,  F  3).  Area,  estimated  at  121,000  square 
miles.  A  large  portion  of  it  consists  of  the 
deserts  of  Lut  in  the  south  and  Kavir  in  the 
west,  interspersed  with  numerous  oases.  The 
agricultural  land  is  situated  chieflv  in  the  north- 
ern part.  Tlie  climate  is  on  the  w'hole  temperate 
and  healthful;  but  the  scarcity  of  water  makes 
agriculture  impossible  without  artificial  irriga- 
tion. Grain  and  southern  fruits  are  cultivated 
to  some  extent,  and  cattle  are  raised.  In  the 
cities  the  manufacturing  of  silk  and  woolen 
materials,  carpets,  shawls,  and  arms  is  pursued. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  about  840.000, 
consisting  of  numerous  nomadic  tribes  of  Turk- 
ish, Kurdish,  and  Afghan  descent,  whose  chief 
occupation  is  grazing.  The  trade  has  hitherto 
been  carried  chiefly  by  the  road  which  lends  from 
Meshed,  the  capital  of  the  province,  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  by  way  of  Astrabad.  In  ancient  times 
Khorasan  consisted  of  the  districts  of  Parthia, 
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Margiana,  and  Aria,  forming  ports  of  the  Per- 
sian, later  of  the  Parthian,  Kmpire.  Up  to  the 
sixteenth  century  the  name  covered  also  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Herat,  now  belonging  to  Afghanistan. 
Khorasan  has  been  several  times  separated  from 
the  Persian  Empire,  but  was  finally  reimited  to 
it  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Ismail  Sofl,  the  first  Suffavean  Shah  of  Per- 
sia. Consult:  Macgregor,  Journey  Through  Kho- 
raaaan  (London,  1879)  ;  Radde,  "Wissenschait- 
liche  Ergebnisse,"  in  Petennanna  Mitteilungen, 
vol.  cxxvi.  (Gotha,  1898)  ;  Tate,  Khurasan  and 
Biatan   (London,  1900). 

XHOBSABAD,  KOr'sA-bad'.  A  mound  and 
small  village  situated  in  the  territory  of  ancient 
Assyria,  alMUt  five  hours  northeast  of  the  modem 
Mosul  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  K  4).  The  town 
whose  ruins  constituted  the  mound  was  in  reality 
a  suburb  of  Nineveh.  Excavations  at  Khorsabad 
were  begun  in  1843  by  Paul  Botta  (q.v.),  after 
three  months'  work  at  Koyunjik  (see  Nineveh), 
with  results  which  he  considered  unsatisfactory. 
At  the  new  location  he  immediately  brought  to 
light  important  remains,  his  success  marking  the 
banning  of  discoveries  in  Assyria.  Supported 
by  the  French  Government,  Botta  continued  his 
work  through  1844,  and  uncovered  portions  of  a 
large  palace.  In  1851-95  Victor  Place,  also  at 
the  expense  of  the  French  Government,  completed 
the  examination  of  this  palace,  discovered  that  it 
had  formed  part  of  a  fortified  town,  and  deter- 
mined the  position  and  extent  of  the  town  walls. 
Records  which  were  found  showed  that  the  palace 
had  been  built  by  Sargon  (B.C.  721-705),  after 
whom  the  town  was  named  DUr-Sharrukin,  'Sar- 
gon's  Fortress.'  The  town  was  nearly  square, 
about  a  mile  on  each  side,  the  angles  of  the  walls 
being  directed  toward  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass. Eight  gates  were  discovered,  three  of  them 
very  elaborate,  flanked  by  winged  bulls  and  other 
sculptures,  while  the  arches  were  decorated  with 
blue  and  white  enameled  tiles  representing  va- 
rious figures  of  excellent  design  and  execution. 
The  palace  stood  on  a  terrace  forty-five  feet  high, 
at  the  northwest  side  of  the  town,  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  extending  without  the  wall.  ( For  full 
description  of  the  palace,  and  for  a  plate,  see 
AsBTBiAN  Abt.)  Most  of  the  sculptures  and 
other  works  of  art  from  Khorsabad  are  now  in 
the  Louvre,  although  imfortunately  many  of  the 
antiquities  discovered  by  Place  were  lost  while 
j^ing  transported  down  the  Tigris.  Consult  Botta 
and  Flandin,  Monument  de  A'tnt'rc  (5  vols.,  Paris, 
1849-50)  ;  Place  and  Thomas,  Xiniie  et  I'Aasyrie 
(3  vois-,  ib.,  1866-69)  ;  and  the  works  mentioned 
under  KiNE^-EH  (q.v.). 

KHOSIi,^*  K6s-r<!3'  (Av.  Busravah.  having 
good  renowt.').  d)  The  name  of  a  legendary 
King  of  Persia,  known  as  Kai  Khosru.  See 
Kaianian.  {'?)  The  name  of  the  Sassanian 
King  of  PersiV'  commonly  called  Khosru  1. 
or,  more  accura^^'.v,  Khusrau.  Surnamed  Anu- 
Bhirvan  (the  nobl?  »<>"•)'  and  known  to  Byzan- 
tine history  as  Chosfi^es  I-  ^e  was  the  third  son 
of  Kobad,  or  KavadhV  King  of  Persia,  and  was 
the  greatest  monarch  o'f  *''«  Sassanian  dynasty. 
In  A.D.  531  Khosru  moi.'"ted  the  throne,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  his  ft  other's  will.  The  young 
King  is  said  to  have  put  t  "  death  his  elder  broth- 
er, who  had  been  excludeV'd  '■■<""  t^e  succession, 
and  had  therefore  conspij^d  against  him.  In 
640  Khosru  reopened  the  #  landing  feud  between 
the  Persians  and  the  Byza^i^ines,  and  hostilities 


continued  for  twenty  years.  Although  the  Persiana^ 
reaped  an  abundant  harvest  of  glory,  the  other 
results  were  unimportant.  On  the  accession  of 
Justin  II.,  the  Persian  ambassadors  were  igno- 
miniously  treated,  and  the  Greeks  took  possession 
of  Armenia.  Khosru,  justly  indignant,  again 
declared  war  in  570,  and  took  Dara,  the  eastern, 
bulwark  of  the  Greek  Empire,  but  was  terribly 
defeated  at  Melitene  (577)  by  Justinian,  grand- 
nephew  of  the  Emperor  of  that  name.  The  vic- 
torious Greek  was  in  his  turn  totally  routed  in 
Armenia.  Khosru  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of 
the  contest,  as  he  died  in  579.  His  government, 
though  despotic  and  occasionally  oppressive,  was 
marked  by  a  firmness  and  energy  rarely  seen 
among  Orientals.  Early  in  his  reign  he  divided 
the  country  into  the  four  provinces  of  Assyria, 
Media,  Persia,  and  Bactriana,  administering  the 
government  of  each  by  a  viceroy.  Agriculture^ 
commerce,  and  science  were  encouraged,  ravaged 
provinces  were  repeopled  from  his  conquests,  and 
wasted  cities  rebuilt.  His  memory  was  long 
cherished  by  the  Persians,  and  many  a  story  of 
the  stem  justice  of  Khosru  is  still  current  among 
them.  During  his  reign  Persia  stretched  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Jndus,  and  from  the  Arabian 
Sea  far  into  Central  Asia.  In  addition  to  the 
histories  of  the  period,  such  as  Rawlinson,  Eduard 
Meyer,  and  others,  consult  Justi,  in  Orundriss 
der  iranischen  Philologie,  vol.  ii.  (Strassburg, 
1896). 

XHOSBTT  H.  King  of  Persia  from  590  to. 
628.  Surnamed  'Parvez'  (the  Victorious).  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Khosru  I.  He  overthrew 
in  690,  with  the  help  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Maurice,  the  Armenian  rebel  Bahram  Chubin, 
who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  the  young  prince's 
father,  Ormazd  IV.  In  gratitude  he  surrendered" 
Dara,  Nisibis,  and  a  great  part  of  Armenia  to 
the  Greeks,  and  preserved  peace  with  them  till 
the  murder  of  his  benefactor  by  Phocas  in  602. 
Khosru  invaded  Mesopotamia  in  604,  took  Dara, 
and  for  .seventeen  years  inflicted  upon  the 
Byzantines  a  series  of  disasters  the  like  of 
which  they  had  never  before  experienced.  Syria 
was  conquered  in  611,  Palestine  in  614,  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor  in  616,  and  the  last  bulwark  of 
the  capital,  Chalcedon,  fell  soon  after.  At  this 
crisis  the  fortune  of  war  changed  sides.  (See- 
Hebaclius.  )  Khosru  was  driven  to  the  very 
gates  of  Ctesiphon.  He  was  deposed,  and  mur- 
dered by  his  eldest  son,  Sheroe,  or  Siro6s,  Febru- 
ary 28,  628.  Consult  Justi,  in  Orundriss  der 
iranischen  Philologie,  vol.  ii.  (Strassburg,  1896). 

KHOTAN,  Kft-tan',  or  IicHi.  A  city  in  the^ 
southern  part  of  East  Turkestan,  Chinese  Em- 
pire, situated  on  the  Khotan-Darya.  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  desert  of  the  Tarim  Basin,  and  on 
one  of  the  most  important  trade-routes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  (Map:  Asia,  G  6).  It  is  an  ill-built 
but  extensive  place,  fortified  with  Oriental  ram- 
parts; it  has  an  important  silk  industry,  and 
exports  gold  and  musk.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  khanate  of  the  same  name.  The- 
population  is  estimated  at  40,000,  mostly  Uzbek- 
Tatars. 

KHOTIN,  Kyty^n,  or  CHOTIN.  The  capital 
of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bessarabia,  Russia,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dniester,  a  few  miles  from  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  frontier  (Map:  Russia.  C  5).  It 
is  of  little  commercial  importance.    The  inhabit- 
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ants  are  angaged  chiefly  in  agriculture.  Popu- 
lation, in  1897,  18,126.  Here  John  Sobieski  de- 
feated the  Turks  in  1678. 

KHimj,  KSC/tSS.  The  Egyptian  form  of  the 
name  Cheops  (q.v.),  the  second  king  of  the 
Fourth  Egyptian  dynasty. 

KHTTBJA,  klSSr')&.  A  town  in  the  District 
of  Bulandshahr,  British  India,  on  the  East  Indian 
Railway  (Map:  India,  C  3).  It  lies  60  miles, 
south-southeast  of  Delhi,  between  which  and 
Hathras  it  is  the  principal  trading  town.  It  is 
one  of  the  centres  of  India's  cotton  trade.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  26,349;  in  1901,  29,277. 

KHTTZISTAN,  K55'z4-stttn'.  A  western  prov- 
ince of  Persia,  bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Luris- 
tan  and  Ispahan  on  the  north,  Farsistan  on  the 
east,  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south,  and  Asiatic 
Turkey  on  the  west  (Map:  Persia,  C  5).  Area, 
estimated  at  39,000  square  miles.  The  western 
part  is  low  and  swampy  in  the  winter.  The  east- 
em  is  hilly,  and  has  a  more  healthful  climate. 
The  chief  rivers  *are  the  Kanin  and  the  Kerkhah. 
The  province  is  very  sparsely  settled,  and  has 
declined  greatly  in  trade  since  the  famine  of  1873. 
In  the  elevated  portions  of  the  east  are  raised 
rice,  wheat,  barley,  und  fruit.  The  population 
is  largely  nomadic,  and  its  number  is  unknown. 
The  chief  cities  are  Dizful,  Shuster,  and  Mo- 
hammerah. 

KHVAI.TITSK,  Kvft-Ilnsk'.  The  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Government  of 
Saratov,  Russia,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Volga,  140  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of 
Saratov  (Map:  Russia,  G  4).  Gardening  and 
trading  in  grain  are  the  principal  occupations. 
Population,  in  1897,  16,465. 

KHVOSHTCHIirSXATA,  KvOsh'chens'kt-&, 
Naoczhda  Dmitbievna  (1825-89).  A  prominent 
Russian  author,  bom  at  Ryazan,  Government  of 
Ryazan.  She  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  V. 
Krestovski,  and  most  of  her  work  first  appeared 
in  Annah  of  the  Fatherland,  a  monthly  maga- 
zine. Her  keen  observation  and  realistic  manner 
found  great  favor  with  the  Russian  public,  in 
particular  in  her  studies  of  provincial  life,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  The  Oreat  Bear 
(1871).  Among  her  further  publications  are 
In  Trust  of  Better  Things  (1861),  and  From  the 
Immediate  Patt  (1868).  Several  volumes  have 
been  translated  into  German  and  Italian.  The 
collected  works  appeared  at  Saint  Petersburg 
(1883  et  seq.). 

KHYBEB,  kfber,  or  XHAIBAS,  PASS.    A 

narrow  defile  in  the  Khyber  Mountains,  North- 
west India,  connecting  Punjab  with  Afghanistan 
(Map:  India,  B  2).  It  is  on  the  route  from 
Peshawar  to  Kabul.  It  is  33  miles  long,  and 
in  some  parts  is  merely  a  ravine  from  50  to  450 
feet  wide,  between  ovcrtowering  mountains  and 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs  of  shale  and  lime- 
stone rising  from  1400  to  over  3000  feet  high. 
It  forms  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  which 
is  subject  to  occasional  and  sudden  floods.  Im- 
pressive in  its  desolation,  wildness,  and  grandeur, 
It  is  the  only  pass  in  the  region  through  which 
artillery  can  be  transported.  Its  strategical  im- 
portance dates  from  the  days  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  ruins  of  native  forts  crown  com- 
manding points,  and  during  the  Afghan  wars  of 
1839-42  and  1878-80  the  passage  of  the  British 
troops  was  obstinately  opposed.    Since  the  latter 


period  the  pass  has  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government,  which  maintains  sev- 
eral fortified  posts  garrisoned  by  the  Khaibar 
Rifles,  a  corps  of  native  Afridis.  The  pass  is  open 
to  traffic  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  only. 

KIABOXTCCA,  XIABOOCA,  XTABTTCA, 
krft-bJ5<5k'k4,  or  Amboyna  Wood.  A  beautifully 
mottled  wood  which  reaches  the  market  in  small 
pieces,  curled  knots  or  excrescences  formed  on 
the  stem  of  the  producing  tree.  The  mottling  is 
yellowish  red,  of  different  tints  mixed  with  darker 
shades.  It  is  much  used  for  snuff-boxes  and  other 
kinds  of  ornamental  cabinet-work.  The  exact 
botanical  origin  of  this  handsome  wood  is  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  probably  produced  by  a  number  of 
allied  species,  and  is  chiefly  exported  from  New 
Guinea  and  Moluccas.  A  number  of  species  sup- 
posed to  furnish  this  wood,  as  Pterospermum 
aeerifolium,  Pterospermum  rubiginosum,  and 
Pterospermum  suberifolium,  occur  abundantly  in 
India,  where  their  timber  is  considered  very 
valuable. 

XIAXHTA,  k«-{lK'tA.  A  trading  station  in 
the  Territory  of  Transbaikalia,  Siberia,  situated 
close  to  the  Chinese  commercial  settlement  of 
^faimatchin,  and  nearly  three  miles  north  of  the 
fortress  of  Troitskozavsk,  of  which  it  forms  a 
part  (Map:  Asia,  K  3).  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  wall,  and  has  a  flne  cathedral  and  an 
extensive  bazaar.  The  commercial  importance 
of  Kiakhta  is  still  considerable,  althougli  it  has 
greatly  declined  since  the  Treaty  of  Peking  in 
1860,  prior  to  which  it  was  the  chief  centre  of 
the  trade  between  Russia  and  China.  The  trade 
consists  almost  entirely  in  the  export  of  tea,  and 
amounted  in  1895  to  about  $10,000,000.  Money 
was  first  used  in  the  trade  of  Kiakhta  in  1855. 
Population,  estimated  at  5000. 

XIA-X'HTG,  kya'k'tog',  or  CHIA-CHIKa, 

chyft'ch'ftng'.  The  fifth  Emperor  of  the  present 
Manchu  dynasty  of  China.  He  was  the  fifteenth 
son  of  K'ien-lung  (q.v.),  and  succeeded  him  in 
1796.  National  decay  set  in  with  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  He  proved  dissolute  and  worth- 
less, and  family  feuds,  plots,  insurrections,  and 
piracy  taxed  the  resources  of  the  country.  He 
persecuted  the  Romish  missionaries  and  expelled 
many  of  them.  He  died  in  1820,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Tao-Kwang. 

XIANO.  The  .\siatic  wild  ass,  better  desig- 
nated 'tarpan.'  Its  local  varieties  have  also  re- 
ceived separate  names,  as  'gorkhar,'  etc.  See 
Ass;  unA  Plate  of  Equid^. 

XIANOANES,  kyin-ga'nis,  or  QTriANGA- 
KES.  A  head-hunting  people,  settled  in  1889  in 
the  Comandancia  of  Quiangan,  Luzon.  They  be- 
lon<;  to  the  Ifugao  linguistic  family.  See  Puiup- 
PINE  Islands. 

KIANO-SI,  kyiing'se'.  An  inland  province 
of  China,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Che-kiang  and 
Fu-kien,  on  the  south  by  Kwang-tung,  on  the  west 
by  Hu-nan,  on  the  north  by  Hu-peh.  and  on  the 
northeast  by  Ngan-hwei  (Map:  China,  E  6).  It 
is  made  up  entirely  of  ranges  of  moderately  high 
mountains  and  hills  of  no  great  length,  veined  by 
numerous  watercourses  and  small  stretches  of  open 
country.  On  its  outer  border,  east,  south,  and  west, 
the  ridges  are  longer  and  higher,  and  form  a 
sort  of  horseshoe-shaped  environment,  the  Po- 
yang  Lake  filling  the  opening  on  the  north.  In 
this  frame  of  mountains  most  of  the  numerous 
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rivers  of  the  province  have  their  origin,  and  from 
this  they  drain  either  directly  into  the  lake  or 
join  the  Kan-kiang,  the  principal  stream  of  which 
riaes  in  the  Meiling  Mountains  in  the  south,  and 
after  a  course  of  over  300  miles  flows  into  the 
Yang-tse  tlirough  the  lake.  This  forms  the  great 
irater  highway  from  north  to  south,  a  single 
day's  portage  over  the  Meiling  bringing  the  trav- 
eler to  the  North  River  of  Canton,  which  leads 
to  that  city  and  the  China  Sea.  The  province  is 
rich  in  minerals.  Coal  is  found  not  far  from 
the  lake,  and  about  30  miles  south  of  the  city 
of  Kwang-sin,  in  what  are  called  the  'Interdicted 
Hills,'  are  valuable  copper  and  iron  mines,  which 
have  been  closed  by  Imperial  authority  since  the 
fifteenth  century.  Kaolin  and  other  materials 
needed  for  pottery  and  porcelain  making  are 
abundant  in  several  localities,  and  support  an 
important  industry.  (See  Kino-teh-chin.)  The 
chief  products  of  the  province  are  tea,  tobacco, 
grass-cloth,  and  hemp,  chinaware,  and  paper. 
Kiang-si  has  played  an  important  part  in  litera- 
ture. The  capital  is  Nan-chang.  Area,  72,176 
square  miles;  population,  about  24,000,000. 

KXANQ-STT,  kyflng'sSo'.  A  maritime  province 
of  China,  lying  along  the  Yellow  Sea,  with 
Shan-tung  on  the  north,  Che-kiang  on  the 
south,  and  Ngan-hwei  on  the  west  (Map: 
China,  E  5).  It  b  a  great  alluvial  plain, 
broken  only  by  bolated  hills,  and  is  well  watered, 
being  intersected  by  numerous  waterways  and  the 
largest  chain  of  lakes  in  China.  The  Yang-tse  tra- 
verses its  southern  pb.rt,  cutting  it  in  two,  and 
until  1853,  when  it  suddenly  changed  its  course 
to  the  northeast,  the  Yellow  River  intersected 
its  northern  part.  The  Grand  Canal,  which  is  a 
series  of  canalized  rivers  and  lakes,  rims  through 
its  entire  length  from  Shan-tung  to  Che-kiang, 
and  is  important  for  irrigation  purposes  and  for 
local  transportation.  The  southern  section  of 
the  province  is  watered  by  the  Hwang-pu  and 
numerous  creeks.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
produces  grain  of  all  kinds,  cotton,  tea,  and 
silk.  Rice  is  grown  extensively.  The  old  bed  of 
the  Yellow  River  has  been  resurycyed  and  taxed, 
and  is  now  under  cultivation  and  produces  im- 
mense crops. 

The  capital  is  Kiang-ning.  or  Nanking,  where 
the  Governor-General  (or  'Viceroy')  of  the  two 
Kiang  provinces  (which  also  include  Ngan-hwei) 
resides.  It  is  a  treaty  port,  but  not  yet  fully 
opened.  Other  important  cities  are :  Yang-chow,  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  15  miles  from  the  Yang-tse,  with 
an  immense  salt  trade;  Chin-kiang;  Shanghai, 
on  the  Hwang-pu.  the  most  important  of  the 
treaty  ports  of  China:  Wu-»ung;  and  Su-chow, 
opened  as  a  treaty  port  in  1896,  and  one  of  the 
richest  cities  of  China.  Area,  44,500  square 
miles;  population,  about  21,000,000. 

KIAO-CHATT,  kyit'ft-chou',  or  KIAO-CHOW. 
A  walled  city  on  the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula 
of  Shan-tung,  China,  near  the  head  of  a  large 
bay  of  the  same  iinnie,  and  since  1808  the  centre 
of  a  German  protectorate  of  about  200  square 
miles  (Map:  China,  F  4).  It  was  formerly  a 
very  important  centre  of  trade,  but,  owing  to  the 
silting  up  of  the  bay,  and  the  opening  of  Cliifu 
on  the  north  con.st  of  the  province,  business  has 
fallen  off.  The  city  is  not  large,  but  the  suburbs, 
which  are  surrounded  by  walls,  are  extensive.  The 
port  of  Kiao-chau  was  Taputu,  13  miles  from  the 
eea,   and  about  six  miles   from   the  city,  on  a 


small  creek  which  at  ebb  tide  became  dry.  The 
surrounding  country  (with  the  exception  of  Lao- 
shan )  is  flat,  and  along  the  shore  somewhat 
marshy.  The  bay  of  Kiao-chau  measures  about 
15  miles  each  way,  and  receives  Ave  small  streams 
which  carry  into  the  bay  much  sediment  during 
the  rainy  season  (July  and  August).  The  best 
harbor  on  the  coast  is  that  of  Tsing-tao  (or  Ching- 
tao) ,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Lao- 
shan  which  forms  one  side  of  the  bay.  The  vil- 
lagers were  bought  out  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  port  of  Tsing-tao  made  the 
foreign  settlement  and  the  capital  of  the  German 
zone.  Fine  wide  streets  have  been  made,  electric 
lighting,  a  telephone  system,  water-works,  etc.,  - 
have  beien  installed,  commodious  houses,  offices, 
hotels,  and  workshops  erected,  and  a  railway  con- 
stnictod  to  the  native  city,  and  thence  to  the  city 
of  Wci-hien,  10  to  20  miles  south  of  which  are 
several  coal-mines.  The  maximum  temperature 
is  about  90°  F.,  and  the  minimum  12  .  Lao- 
shan  is  rich  in  minerals. 

On  November  14,  1807,  Kiao-chau  was  seized 
by  a  German  fleet  as  a  result  of  the  murder  of 
two  German  missionaries,  and  in  the  negotiations 
which  followed  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  was 
obtained,  including  the  zone  already  mentioned, 
and  later  valuable  railway  and  mining  conces- 
sions were  granted  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
country.  In  1808  it  was  declared  a  German 
protectorate,  and  Tsing-tao  a  free  port,  and  by  an 
agreement  with  the  Chinese  Government  the  cus- 
tom-house is  managed  by  the  Chinese  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs.  In  1900  the  imports  amount- 
ed to  $114,190,  and  the  exports  to  $23,243. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  to  some  ex- 
tent autonomous.  At  its  head  is  a  na\Til  officer 
with  the  title  of  Governor,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
council  composed  of  heads  of  departments  and 
three  elected  members.  The  expenses  in  1901 
amounted  to  $2,629,900,  of  which  the  Imperial 
Government  contributed  $2,558,500.  The  garri- 
son numbers  2350  men. 

KIBLAH,  k&T)la,  or  KEBI.AH  (Ar.  Eiblah, 
that  which  is  opposite,  from  kabala,  to  come  from 
the  south) .  The  direction  of  the  Kaaba  (q.v.) ,  in 
Mecca,  toward  which  Mohammedans  face  when 
in  prayer.  It  is  indicated  in  a  mosque  by  a  niche 
in  the  wall  called  the  mihrHb.  At  the  outset 
of  his  career  Mohammed  is  said  to  have  turned 
toward  the  Kaaba  when  praying;  though  this 
is  contrary  to  Sura  ii.  110:  "The  east  and  the 
west  is  God's:  therefore,  whichever  way  ye  turn 
is  the  face  of  God."  After  his  flight  to  Medina, 
the  Prophet  changed  the  direction  of  prayer  to- 
ward Jerusalem  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the 
Jews.  On  January  16,  624,  recognizing  the 
futility  of  this  hope,  he  changed  the  kiblah  back 
again  to  the  Kaaba,  justifying  this  momentous 
change  by  a  special  revelation  (Sura  ii.  136-145). 
Consult  Sprensor,  Das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  dea 
Mohammed,  vo\.  iii.  (Berlin.  1869). 

KICEAI,  ke'cht.  A  small  tribe  of  Caddoon 
stock  (q.v.),  formerly  residing  on  Sabine  and 
Trinity  rivers,  eastern  Texas,  in  alliance  with 
the  Caddo,  but  since  18.50  more  closely  united 
with  the  WichitA  (q.v.),  with  whom  they  are 
now  living  on  their  reservation  in  Oklahoma. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  language, 
and  Iiave  given  their  name  to  the  Kichai  Hills,  in 
Oklahoma.  In  house-building  and  general  custom 
they  resemble  the  Wichita.     In  1805  they  wei« 
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Mtimated  at  about  300,  in  1857  at  half  that 
number,  and  in  1900  at  about  00. 
KiCU£,  k«-ch&'.    See  QuiCHi. 

KICK'APOO.  A  fonner  important  Algon- 
quian  tribe  residing,  when  first  known  to  the 
French,  in  central  Wisconsin.  On  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Confederacy  by  the  North- 
em  tribes  subsequent  to  1765  the  Kickapoo 
moved  down  and  established  themselves  in  the 
middle  Wabash  region  of  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
Like  the  other  tribes  of  the  Ohio  Valley  they 
aided  u-ith  the  English  against  tlie  Americans, 
both  in  the  Kevolution  and  the  War  of  1812. 
Soon  after  the  close  of  the  latter  war  they  made 
treaties  which  resulted  in  their  removal  first  to 
Missouri,  and  afterwards  to  Kansas.  About  the 
year  1852  a  large  band,  with  some  Potawatomi, 
left  the  main  body  and  went  South  to  Texas  and 
thence  into  Mexico,  where  they  became  known  as 
Mexican  Kickapoo,  being  joined  later  by  others 
of  their  tribe.  The  Mexican  band  proved  so  con- 
stant a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  border  settle- 
ments that  efforts  were  made  by  the  Government 
to  secure  their  return,  and  were  so  far  success- 
ful that  in  1873  about  half  were  brought  back 
and  settled  in  tlie  present  Oklahoma.  Most  of  the 
others  still  remain  in  northern  Chihuahua  and 
Tamaulipas,  particularly  in  the  Santa  Rosa 
Mountains.  From  an  estimated  population  of 
about  3000  in  17S9  and  2200  in  1825  they  have 
gone  down  to  perhaps  900,  numbering  about  2C0 
each  in  Kansas  (Brown  County)  and  Oklahoma, 
and  the  remainder  in  Mexico.  Those  in  Mexico 
are  said  to  be  increasing,  while  those  who  were 
returned  to  Oklahoma  have  decreased  by  nearly 
one-third  within  twenty  years. 

KtDJ>,  Benjamin  (1858—).  An  English  so- 
ciologist, lie  entered  the  British  civil  service, 
and  did  not  become  generally  known  until  the 
publication  of  a  brilliant  essay.  Social  Evolution, 
in  18i)4.  This  work  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  was  translated  into  a  number  of  lan- 
guages. The  main  theme  is  the  conflict  between 
private  interest  and  social  welfare,  the  struggle 
which  eliminates  the  unfit  being  the  condition 
of  progress.  Kidd  held  that  society  should  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  biology,  but  weakened 
his  thesis  by  finding  that  men  were  ultimately 
controlled  by  the  extra-rational  motives  supplied 
by  religion.  Religion  furnished  the  basis  for  in- 
dividual self-sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
welfare.  His  later  books  have  been:  Control 
of  the  Tropics  ( 1898 )  ;  Principles  of  Western 
Civilization  (1902). 

KIDB,  William  (c.1650-1701).  A  British 
navigator,  the  notorious  Captain  Kidd  of  piratical 
fame.  The  son  of  a  Scottish  Nonconformist  min- 
ister, he  was  born  probably  at  Greenock,  Scot- 
land, about  1650.  He  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age, 
became  a  trader  out  of  New  York,  and  in  the  war 
between  England  and  France,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reigii  of  William  III.,  commanded  a  com- 
missioned vessel  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was 
noted  for  his  bravery.  In  1691  the  Council  of 
New  York  awarded  him  £150  for  services  ren- 
dered the  Colony.  In  1695  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Earl  of  Bcllomont,  Crovernor  of  the  Province 
of  New  York,  to  assist  in  suppressing  piracy,  and 
leoeived  two  commissions  from  the  King,  one  as 
a  privateer  against  the  French,  and  the  other  a 
roving  commission  to  pursue  and  capture  pirates 
wherever  he  might  find  them.     He  sailed  from 


Plymouth,  England,  April,  160C,  in  a  galley 
called  the  Adventure,  carrying  thirty  guns  and 
a  crew  of  eighty  men.  After  proceeding  to  New 
York  he  increased  his  crew  to  155  men  and  sailed 
for  Madeira,  thence  to  Saint  Jago,  Madagascar, 
Malabar,  and  the  Red  Sea.  He  had  not  been  very 
successful  in  capturing  vessels,  and  rumors  ar- 
rivc<l  that  ho  had  turned  pirate.  According  to 
evidence  amassed  he  first  took  some  small  Moor- 
ish vessels,  then  fought  a  Portuguese  man-of-war, 
which  defeated  him,  and  finally  captured  a  Portu- 
guese ship  from  Bengal,  and  an  Armenian  vessel, 
the  Quedagh  ■  Merchant,  with  a  rich  cargo.  At 
Madagascar  he  burned  his  vessel,  and  went  on 
board  the  Armenian,  afterward  purchasing  the 
sloop  Antonio,  and  sailing  in  company.  Proceed- 
ing to  New  York,  he  coasted  from  Delaware  Bay 
to  Block  Island,  corresponding  with  the  Earl  of 
Bcllomont  in  the  meantime.  He  had  learned 
that  lie  had  been  proclaimed  a  pirate  and  boldly 
went  to  Boston  to  know  the  truth,  delivering  up 
to  the  Governor  1111  ounces  of  gold,  2353  ounces 
of  silver,  57  bags  of  sugar,  41  bales  of  goods,  and 
17  pieces  of  canvas  acquired  by  his  captures.  On 
July  6,  1699,  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
British  proclamation,  Kidd  was  arrested,  the 
immediate  charge  against  him  being  that  of  mur- 
der, he  having  killed  a  gunner  on  board  the  A<f- 
t-enfurc  who  had  become  mutinous.  He  was  sent 
to  England,  and  in  April,  1700,  was  tried,  and 
although  the  evidence  was  inconclusive  and  tlio 
procicdinga  marke<l  by  injustice,  was  found  guilty 
of  murder,  and,  on  five  separate  indictments,  of 
piracy.  Kidd  was  allowed  no  counsel  and  his 
explanations  were  ignored.  He  was  condemned 
and  hanged  with  several  of  his  companions  at 
Execution  Dock,  London,  on  May  23,  i7fH,  pro- 
tcstiug  his  innocence  to  the  last.  After  Kidd's 
death  it  became  rumored  about  that  he  and  bis 
crew  had  buried  immense  treasures  prior  to  his 
capture,  and  the  coast  of  the  United  States  from 
Block  Island  south,  and  even  islands  in  the 
Hudson  River,  have  many  times  been  searrlied 
fruitlessly  for-  this  rumored  wealth.  He  had 
buried  part  of  the  Quedagh  Merchant's  treasure 
on  Gardiner's  Island  off  Montauk  Point,  L.  I., 
but  this  was  recovered  by  the  colonial  authorities 
io  1699. 

KUXDEB,  FRBajERic  (1804-85).  An  Ameri- 
can author.  He  was  born  in  New  Ipswich,  N. 
H.,  was  mainly  .self-educated,  and  after  various 
business  ventures  became  established  in  the 
West  India  trade  at  Boston.  He  made  special 
researches  m  the  history  of  early  New  England 
times  and  families,  and  wrote  on  such  subjects  as: 
The  History  of  S'ctc  Ipswich,  a  Xew  Hampshire 
Totcn  (1852);  The  Expedition  of  Captain  John 
Loveir^ll  (1865)  ;  .Vililary  Operations  in  Eastei-n 
Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  During  the  Revolution 
(1867);  and  History  of  the  Boston  Massacre 
(1870). 

KIIVDEBICINSTER.  A  manufacturing  town 
in  Worcestershire,  England,  on  the  St  our,  14 
miles  west  of  Worcester  (Map:  England,  D  4). 
The  Stafford  and  Worcester  Canal  opens  com- 
munication with  Liverpool.  Bristol,  and  Hull. 
Kidderminster  is  noted  for  its  carpet  manufac- 
tures, established  in  1735;  there  are  also  worsted- 
spinning  mills,  tin-plate,  and  dye-works.  The 
town  has  fine  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  build- 
ings, a  free  grammar  school  founded  in  1637.  and 
monuments  to  Richard  Baxter  and  Rowland  Hill, 
who  were  bom  here.    The  town  owns  its  water- 
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supply,  markets,  free  library,  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  cemetery,  aud  sewage  farm.  The  United 
States  is  represented  by  a  consular  agent.  Kid- 
derminster dates  from  the  Conquest,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1637.  Population,  in  1891,  24,- 
800;  in  1901,  24,700. 

KISSEBMIITSTEB,  or  TNGiRAXS,  OAB- 
F£T.    See  Cabfet. 

KIDNAFPEI).  A  novel  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  (1886).  The  story,  laid  in  1751,  gives 
the  adventures  of  David  Balfour,  who  was  kid- 
napped by  his  uncle  and  shipped  to  America  to 
be  sold.  On  the  voyage  he  fell  in  with  soma 
Jacobites,  which  led  to  stirring  scenes  and  ad- 
ventures. The  author  considered  this  his  best 
work; 

KIDNAPPINO  (from  kidnap,  originally 
slang,  from  kid,  slang  for  child  -f-  nap,  variant  of 
nab ) .  The  offense  of  wrongfully  taking  and  con- 
veying away  a  person  against  his  will,  either  by 
force,  fraud  or  intimidation,  or  detaining  him 
with  intent  to  do  so.  As  the  origin  of  the  word 
indicates,  it  was  originally  applied  only  to  the 
abdu.'^tion  of  children,  but  very  early  in  the  Eng- 
lish law  it  was  employed  to  designate  the  same 
offense  in  regard  to  adults.  Blackstone,  in  his 
Commentaries,  defines  it  as  "the  forcible  abduc- 
tion or  stealing  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
from  their  own  country,  and  sending  them  into 
another."  The  teri^  is  used  in  a  broader  sense 
m  the  common  law  of  to-day,  and  if  a  person  is 
taken  out  of  his  way  for  any  distance  in  his  own 
country  or  locality,  the  person  so  constraining 
him  is  guilty  of  the  crime. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  United  States  the  crime  is 
defined  and  regulated  by  statute  to-day.  Merely 
enticing  a  competent  adult  person  away  is  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime.  There  must  be 
an  abduction  against  his  will,  either  actually  or 
constructively.  For  example,  inducing  a  laborer 
to  go  to  a  far-away  island  to  work,  by  holding 
out  extravagant  promises  which  the  employer 
does  not  intend  to  fulfill,  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  crime;  but  getting  a  sailor  in- 
toxicated and  taking  him  aboard  a  strange  ship, 
with  design  to  det&in  him  until  the  vessel  was 
under  way,  and  then  to  persuade  or  coerce  him  to 
serve  as  a  seaman,  was  held  to  constitute  kidnap- 
ping in  New  York.  The  crime  is  also  committed 
if  the  consent  to  such  removal  and  concealment 
is  induced  by  fraud,  or  if  the  victim  is  legally 
incompetent  to  give  a  valid  consent,  as  in  case 
of  a  child  of  tender  years,  or  a  feeble-minded  per- 
son. 

The  essential  elements  of  kidnapping  and  of 
false  imprisonment  are  about  the  same,  except 
that  the  former  includes,  in  addition  to  a  de- 
tention, tlw  act  or  intention  of  carrying  away 
the  victim  to  another  place,  usually  for  the 
pur])ose  cti  avoiding  discovery.  Many  of  the 
United  States  have  materially  increased  their 
statutory  penalties  for  the  crime,  and  the  pen- 
alty now  varies  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years' 
imprisonment. 

Of  course  if  one  person  has  a  legal  right  to  the 
custody  of  the  person  of  another,  he  may  detain 
or  take  him  away  to  any  place  in  his  discretion, 
within  the  proper  limits,  even  though  the  person 
thus  subject  to  his  control  objects  to  the  exercise 
of  this  right.  Where  two  persons  have  equal 
rights  to  the  custody  of  the  person  of  another,  it 
is  not  culpable  for  one  surreptitiously  to  take  the 


dependent  person  from  the  other.  Thus  trhere 
husband  and  wife  have  separated  without  a  legal 
decree,  one  may  take  their  children  from  the  other 
by  any  peaceable  means,  even  though  it  be  by 
trick  or  deception. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  make  it  a  felony 
to  kidnap  u  person  in  another  country  and  bring 
him  nere  to  hold  in  confinement,  or  for  any  in- 
voluntary service.  The  term  abduction  as  a 
legal  offense  is  usually  restricted  to  the  kidnap- 
ping of  a  woman  for  the  purpose  of  marriage  or 
sexual  intercourse.  See  Adduction;  False  Im- 
prisonment; Slavery.  Consult  the  authorities 
referred  to  under  Csuf  inal  Law. 

KIDNEY.  One  of  a  pair  of  glands  found  in 
the  body  of  every  vertrfjrate  (and  represented 
by  a  similar  organ  in  many  invertebrates) ,  whoso 
function  is  to  elaborate  and  eliminate  urine, 
and  thereby  excrete  waste  organic  products  of 
destroyed  tissue  and  nutritive  changes.  In  the 
human  being  the  kidneys  are  placed  in  the  back 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  behind  the  perito- 
neum, imbedded  in  fat  which,  together  with  their 
blood-vessels,  keeps  them  in  position.  One  is  sit- 
uated on  each  side  of  the  spmal  column,  ext«id- 
ing  from  about  the  eleventh  rib  to  the  neighbor- 
YiwA  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Above  each  one 
is  the  pyramidal  .suprarenal  capsule  (q.v.).  The 
kidney  is  of  the  shape  of  a  plump  Lima  bean, 
with  a  concave  notch  at  one  side,  the  hilum.  It 
is  of  a  dark-red  color,  firm,  dense,  but  somewhat 


EIDXET. 

c,  cortex  ;  m.,  medulla:  p.m.,  pyramid  of  Malpleht;  p., 
a  papilla;  ca..  the  calyx ;  pel.,  pelvis:  i.,  tbe  intiindibulum; 
r.a..  renal  artery ;  «.r.s.,  small  branch  of  tbe  renal  artery; 
u.,  ureter. 

brittle.  It  is  a  little  over  four  inches  long,  about 
two  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  thick,  and  varies 
in  weight  from  four  to  six  ounces,  the  female  kid- 
ney being  slightly  smaller  than  the  male.  The 
organ  is  covered  by  a  thin  but  tough  fibrous  en- 
velope (tunica  propria).  The  hilum  leads  down 
into  a  cavity,  the  sinus,  in  which  lie  the  renal 
vessels,  nerves,  and  duct.  The  duct  is  continu- 
ous with  the  ureter   (which  is  the  canal  which 
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conveys  the  urine  into  the  bladder),  and  enlarges 
to  become  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  pelvis  is 
funnel-shaped,  with  the  edges  of  the  large  end  at- 
tached to  the  margin  of  the  sinus,  thence  turning 
inward  and  investing  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels. 
The  pelvis  divides,  and  then  subdivides,  the  pri- 
mary segmmts  of  the  duct  being  called  calices. 

On  longitudinal  section,  the  kidney  is  seen  to 
be  composed  of  two  principal  portions:  the  ex- 
ternal portion,  or  cortex,  and  the  more  central 
portion,  or  medulla.  The  medulla  consists  of 
from  eight  to  eighteen  conical  segments  called  the 
pyramids  of  Malpighi,  the  apices  of  which  (the 
papillae)  project  into  the  bottom  of  the  sinus 
and  are  encircled  by  the  calices,  and  the  bases  of 
which  are  directed  outward  toward  the  surface 
and  are  contiguous  to  the  cortex.  Each  pyramid 
is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  high,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  across  the  base,  smooth 
in  section,  and  marked  with  strite  running  from 
base  to  apex  which  mark  the  course  of  the  urinif- 
erous  tubules.  The  cortex  consists  of  a  periph- 
eral layer,  and  several  processes  (columns  of 
Bertini)  which  pass  down  between  the  pyramids 
of  the  medulla  and  reach  the  sinus.  The  cortex 
Jb  somewhat  granular,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
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DIIORAM  OF  KIDNEY. 

Showtns  the  coarse  of  the  uriniferona  tubules  and  of  the 
blood-veeaels.  For  conveoience,  the  medulla  la  represented 
«0  greatl.r  shortened. 

»f..  afforent  blood-vessels;  et.,  eflepent  blood-vessela ; 
cap/.,  capillary  blood-veaaela  :  s.r.,  stellate  Teln;  r.r.,  vasA 
rectee;  a.,  artery;  v.,  vein;  g.,  glomerulus;  o.,  con8trlct»Ml 
neck:  ft.cap., Bowman's  capsule  ;p.c., proximal  convoluted 
tubule;  ^.,  descending  Umb;  /..loop;  a.fi.,'aacendlngllmb; 
tr..  Irregular  tubule;  d.c,  distal  convoluted  portion;  «.c.. 
arched  collecting  tubule:  «.r.,  straight  collecting  tubule; 
«.</.,  excretory  ducts  or  tubes  of  Bellini. 

number  of  very  small  pyramidal  groups  of  tu- 
bules, the  pyramids  of  Ferrein.  The  tubules  that 
carry  the  urine  begin  by  a  number  of  spherical 
capsules  in  the  cortex.  From  each  capsule  a 
narrow  tubule  passes  which  becomes  wide  and 
convoluted,   narrows  again   as   it  doubles   upon 


itself  and  returns,  after  running  down  into-  tha 
subjacent  Malpighian  pyramid.  The  narrow  loop 
is  called  the  tube  of  Henle.  It  thus  runs  into 
the  cortex,  where  it  becomes  again  wide  and  con- 
voluted, and  finally  opens  into  a  straight  tube 
which  forms  the  axis  of  a  pyramid  of  Ferrein. 
The  straight  collecting  tubes  run  into  the  Mal- 
pighian pyramids,  uniting  and  forming  large 
trunks  which  terminate  in  openings  in  the  papil- 
Ite  of  the  pyramids,  thus  emptying  their  contents 
into  the  calices. 

The  kidney  is  very  well  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels. The  arteries  pass  from  the  point  at 
which  they  enter  the  organ  at  the  bottom  of  tha 
sinu.s,  running  up  between  the  Malpighian  pyra- 
mids and  subdividing  at  their  bases  in  cortico* 
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HORBOKTAL  BIOTIOlf  OF  TBI  KIDKCT. 

Showing  the  alnua. 
emp.,  capsule;  p.m.,  pyramid  of  Malpighi;  s.r.a.,  small 
branch  of  the  renal  artery :  /.,  the  Inlundlbulum ;  r.s.,  renal 
artery:  e.,  cortex;  p.,  a  papilla;   w.,  ureter;  f.c  fatty 
capsule, 

medullary  arches.  These  arches,  lying  between 
cortex  and  medulla,  send  out  arterioles  in  all 
directions,  the  cortical  branches  supplying  dif- 
ferent twigs  to  the  glomeruli,  which  are  inclosed 
in  the  capsules  of  Bowman,  and  the  medullary 
branches  passing  inward  and  forming  plexuses 
around  the  straight  and  looped  tubes  of  the  Mal- 
pighian pyramids.  The  efferent  vessels  of  the 
glomeruli  form  a  capillary  plexus  around  the 
uriniferous  tubules,  and  terminate  in  the  renal 
veins. 

The  leading  varieties  of  the  kidneys  are  as  fol- 
lows: In  .shape,  resulting  in  the  long,  globular, 
or  triangular  kidney.  In  size,  resulting  in 
one  very  small  and  one  very  large  kidney.  In 
number,  some  individuals  having  only  one  kid- 
ney, or  rarely  three  kidneys,  the  third  being  in 
the  median  line  or  accompanying  one  of  the 
others,  in  the  lumbar  region.  In  position,  one 
or  both  of  the  kidneys  being  dislocated.  By  fu- 
sion, the  two  kidneys  being  joined,  and  a  'horse- 
shoe kidney'  resulting.  In  mobility,  a  laxity  of 
the  subperitoneal  tissue  allowing  of  the  'floating* 
of  a  kidney.  » 

Histology.  The  kidney  is  a  highly  differentiated 
compound  tubular  glnnd.  It  is  composed  of  an 
external  portion,  or  cortex,  and  an  internal  por- 
tion, or  medulla,  the  latter  terminating  internally 
in  a  number  of  apices  known  as  papillte.  Each 
papilla  contains  the  terminations  of  a  system  of 
tubules  which,  extending  out  into  the  cortex,  con- 
stitute n  kidney  pyramid  or  lobule.  The  division 
into  lobules  is  readily  seen  in  fwtal  kidneys,  and 
in  the  kidneys  of  certain  of  the  lower  animals. 
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la  the  adult  human  kidney,  however,  the  lobula- 
tion has  disappeared,  and  in  the  cortex  and  me- 
dulla there  is  no  demarkation  between  the  lobules. 
If  a  section  be  made  through  the  kidney  it  ia 
easy  with  the  naked  eye  to  distinguish  cortex 
and  medulla.  iStrauds  of  medullary  substance 
can  also  be  seen  extending  up  into  the  cortex. 
These  are  known  as  medullary  rays,  and  that 
portion  of  the  cortex  included  between  two  medul- 
lary rays  is  known  as  a  cortical  pyramid.  Under 
the  microscope  both  cortex  and  medulla  are  seen 
to  be  made  up  of  innumerable  sections  of  tubules 
which  are  entirely  unintelligible  in  the  ordinary 
section  of  the  kidney.  They  all  represent,  how- 
ever, sections  of  different  portions  of  what  are 
known  as  the  uriniferous  tuoules.  The  structure 
of  these  tubules  has  been  carefully  worked  out, 
and  may  be  described  as  follows:  Each  urinifer- 
ous tubule  origi- 
'  nates  in  the  cortex 

in  an  expansion 
which  surrounds  a 
tuft  of  capillary 
blood-vessels  called 
the  glomerulus  or 
Malpighian  body. 
Leaving  the  glom- 
erulus by  a  narrow 
neck,  it  expands 
into  the  first  or 
proximal  convolut- 
ed tubule.  This  is 
lined  by  ratlier 
large  irregular 
sccnoN  or  enMAN  KiDimr,  granular  e  p  i  t  he- 
Including  cortej  and  portion  of  Hum.  The  tubule 
medulla,  showing  general  ar-  now  passes  into 
rangement  of  tliwues.  ji      niediilln    whoro 

Cortex  (c)l«lnii)*rfe<-tly  divided  "'^  "'°""",?'  wnere 
bybundles  of  parallel  tubules  con-  its  epithelium  oe- 
stitutlng  the  medullary  rays  (m) ;  comes  flattened, 
between  theae  lies  the  labyrinth  (f)  j  ;j,  •  !._„„,_  -„ 
containing  the  Malpighian  biMlles  ""''  ,'^  '*  Known  as 
(x).  In  places  (i')  the  glomerulus  the  descending  arm 
has  fallen  out.  leaving  the  empty  of  Henle's  loop.  In 
capsule:  (6)  section,  of  blood-ve^    ^y^^  ^^^^j.  ^^^  „f 

the  medulla  the 
tubule  turns  abruptly  upon  itself,  forming  the 
loop  of  Uenle,  and  ascends  in  the  medulla  and 
medullary  ray.  Henle's  loop  and  its  ascended 
arm  are  lined  by  cuboidal  epithelium.  In  the 
cortex  the  tubule  leaves  the  medullary  ray,  be- 
comes lined  with  large  irregular  cells,  and  is 
known  as  the  second  or  distal  convoluted  tubule. 
After  a  more  or  less  tortuous  course  in  the  cor- 
tical pyramid  the  tubule  again  enters  a  medullary 
ray  and  joins  with  other  similar  tubules  to  form 
what  is  known  as  a  collecting  tubule.  This  tu- 
bule is  lined  with  cuboidal  epithelium  and  passes 
down  tlirough  medulla  and  papilla  to  open  into 
Ihe  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  larger  of  these 
tubules  situated  in  the  papilla  are  called  the 
ducts  of  Bellini.  The  different  portions  of  the 
uriniferous  tubules  are  thus  seen  to  make  up 
the  structure  of  the  kidney,  being  held  together 
and  supported  by  a  very  small  amount  of  con- 
nective tissue.  The  coiiical  pyramids  are  seen 
to  be  formed  by  the  glomeruli  and  the  first  and 
second  convoluted  tubules,  the  medullary  rays 
by  the  ascending  arms  of  Henle's  loops  and  the 
collecting  tubules,  the  medulla  by  the  as- 
cending and  descending  arms  of  Henle's  loop, 
by  the  loops  themselves,  and  by  the  collect- 
ing tubules,  the  papilla  by  the  ducts  of  Bel- 
lini.   These  uriniferous  tubules  constitute  the  so- 


called  parenchyma  or  functionating  part  of  the 
kidney,  while  the  connective  tissue  which  sup- 
ports them  ia  known  as  the  interstitial  part  of 
the  kidney. 

Blood-Vesbeijs  or  the  Ktdnet.  Blood  reachea 
the  kidney  through  the  renal  artery,  which  enters 
the  hilum  and  breaks  up  into  several  large 
branches.  These  brancbes  pass  up  between  the 
ducts  of  Bollini  to  the  junction  of  medulla  and 
cortex.  Here  they  form  a  series  of  arches  known 
.18  the  renal  arches.  From  these  are  given  off  two 
seta  of  branches.  One  set,  the  interlobular  cortical 
arteries,  pass  upward  to  the  cortex,  forming  a 
capillary  network  among  the  convoluted  tubules 
and  in  the  glomeruli;  the  other,  known  as  the 
arteris  rectte,  pass  downward  into  the  medulla,, 
where  they  form  a  capillary  network  among  the 
tubules  of  the  medulla.  From  the  cortical  capil- 
lary network  blood  enters  the  interlobular  vein, 
whence  it  is  carried  to  the  veins  of  the  renal 
arches.  From  the  medullary  capillaries  blood 
enters  the  venw  rects  and  thence  goes  to  the  veins 
of  the  renal  arches.  The  lymphatics  of  the  kidney 
consist  of  two  sets  of  vessels,  a  superficial 
set  which  ramify  in  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  capsule,  and  a  deeper  set  which  accompany 
the  blood-vessels  into  the  interior  of  the  orj^n, 
and  communicate  with  the  lymph-spaces  of  the 
intertubular  connective  tissue.  The  nerves  of 
the  kidney  belong  to  the  sympathetic  system,  and 
are  mainly  of  the  nonmedullated  variety.  They 
pass  in  between  the  tubules,  where  they  form  a 
fine  network. 

KIDNEY,  Diseases  of  the.  See  Bright's- 
Disease;  Calculus;  Pyelitis.  The  surgery  of 
the  kidney  includes  nephrectomy,  or  removal  for 
tumor;  nephrotomy,  or  section  for  removal  of  a 
calculus ;  and  nephrorrhaphy,  or  suturing  the 
kidney  fast  in  cases  of  movable  kidney.  Consult 
Jacobson  and  Steward,  The  Operations  of  Sur- 
gery (4th  ed.,  London,  1902). 

KIDNEY  BEAN  (so  called  from  the  shape). 
The  common  kidney  bean  {Phaseolus  vulgaris)  is 
the  haricot  of  the' French.  In  Great  Britain  it 
is  sometimes  called  French  l>ean.  See  Beaks; 
Douciios;  and  Plate  of  Lequminos^. 

KIDNEY-VETCH  (Anthyllis).  A  genus  of 
perennial  somewhat  shrubbv  herbs  of  the  natural 
order  I..eguminosiE,  valuabie  for  forage  and  at- 
tractive for  their  spikes  or  heads  of  yellow-white 
or  purple  flowers,  and  delicate  foliage.  They  are 
propagated  by  seeds  and  are  of  easiest  culture, 
and  succeed  in  even  poor  soil.  In  the  United 
States  they  have  not  become  popular  in  any  ca- 
pacity. 

KIDO,  ke'dft,  Takayosui  (18.32-77).  A  .Jap- 
anese statesman.  'The  Pen  of  the  Revolution  of 
1868,'  born  at  Hagi,  in  the  Province  of  Choshiu, 
about  1832.  His  father  was  a  physfcian.  When 
Commodore  Perry's  expedition  arrived  in  .Japan 
in  1854  he  disguised  himself  as  a  laborer  and 
served  as  porter  to  carry  the  instruments  and 
baggage  of  the  surveying  parties,  in  order  to 
penetrate  the  secret  of  the  strength  of  Western 
nations.  In  1868  he  joined  the  revolutionary 
party,  and  with  Iwakura,  Okubo,  and  Saigo 
(qq.v.)  he  planned  and  executed  the  coup  d'6tat 
of  January,  1868,  which  gave  the  coalition  of 
southwestern  clans  possession  of  the  Imnerial 
palace  of  Kioto  and  the  person  of  the  Mikado. 
(See  Keiki.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  famous 
State  document,  the  address  to  the  throne,  whichr 
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secured  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  and 
the  relinquishment  by  270  daimios  of  their  lands 
and  income  to  the  Mikado.  Recognizing  the 
newspaper  press  as  a  potent  element  in  civiliza- 
tion, he  founded  in  1868,  at  his  own  expense,  the 
first  regular  newspaper,  called  the  Shimbtm 
ZaMki.  In  1873  he  was  vice-ambassador  with 
Iwakura  in  the  embassy  round  the  world.  He 
caused  the  translation  and  publication  in  Japan- 
ese, in  eight  volumes,  of  Montesquieu's  great 
work,  L'etprit  des  lots,  the  reading  of  which  by 
the  educated  classes  in  Japan  ripened  public  sen- 
timent for  the  Constitution  of  1889.  Return- 
ing to  Japan,  he  secured  the  formation  of  an 
assembly  of  local  rulers ;  was  made  a  Privy  Coun- 
cilor of  the  Emperor,  and  was  in  attendance  upon 
the  Mikado  until  his  death  in  Kioto,  May  27, 
1877.  He  was  a  man  of  preeminent  political 
genius,  stainless  life,  and  gentle  manners.  At  the 
promulgation  of  the  Constitution,  his  abilities 
were  recognized  in  posthumous  honors,  and  in  the 
elevation  of  his  son  to  the  nobility. 

KIiyilON  (Heb.  KidrOn).  A  valley  east  of 
Jerusalem,  the  modern  Wady  Sitti  Maryam  or 
'Valley  of  the  Lady  Mary,'  also  called  Wady  Sil- 
wan,  the  'Valley  of  Siloah.'  It  begins  north  of 
the  city  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Scopus,  continues  in 
a  southerly  direction  toward  the  city,  then  takes 
a  bend  eastward,  extends  between  Jerusalem  and 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  may  be  said  to  terminate 
south  of  the  city  at  En  Rogel,  though  the  de- 
pression proceeds  under  the  name  of  Wady  en- 
Nar  southeast  toward  the  Dead  Sea.  The  valley 
is  now  dry;  but  in  ancient  times  there  was  a 
brook  in  it,  and  the  true  bed  of  the  stream  was 
found  33%  feet  below  the  present  channel  in 
1808.  The  following  year  an  aqueduct  cut 
through  the  rock  was  discovered,  and  in  1880  an 
inscription,  giving  an  account  of  the  construction 
of  the  channel.  (See  Siloam.)  The  Kidron  is 
first  referred  to  in  II.  Sam.  xv.  23,  where  David 
in  fleeing  from  Absalom  is  said  to  have  crossed 
it.  In  I.  Kings  ii.  37,  Shimei  is  forbidden  by 
Absalom  to  cross  Kidron.  Some  scholars  have 
drawn  the  inference  from  the  fact  that  Shimei 
fled  in  the  direction  of  Oath  that  Kidron  was  the 
name  of  some  part  of  the  western  ravine.  But 
the  text  is  probably  corrupt,  and  should  be  read 
•by  any  road'  instead  of  'the  brook  Kidron.'  Ac- 
cording to  I.  Kings  XV.  13,  II.  Chron.  xv.  16, 
Asa  burned  at  Kidron  the  idol  which  his  mother 
had  set  up;  according  to  II.  Kings  xxiii.  4,  6, 
12,  Josiah  burned  at  Kidron  the  ashera  that  bad 
been  in  the  temple.  (See  Ashera.)  The  account 
in  II.  Chron.  xxix.  16,  .txx.  14  of  Hezekiah's  cast- 
ing into  ths  Kidron  the  altars  that  were  foimd  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  abominations  of  the  temple  is 
hardly  historical.  The  popular  name  'Valley  of 
Jehosnaphat'  dates  back  to  the  fourth  century 
A.D.  It  appears  in  the  Onomasticoit  of  Eusebius 
(272,  89),  and  in  the  Ononiaslicon  of  Jerome 
(145,  13).  It  is  based  upon  Joel  iii.  112,  but 
the  identification  is  manifestly  incorrect.  (See 
JE1I03HAPHAT,  VALLEY  OF.)  The  belief  that  this 
valley  will  be  the  scene  of  the  last  judgment  (see 
Judgment,  Final)  has  led  both  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans to  make  of  it  a  burial-ground,  and  its 
slopes  arc  covered  with  tombs.  "The  Jews  have 
used  especially  the  eastern  side  toward  the  Jlount 
of  Olives,  while  the  Mohammedans  are  buried  on 
the  west  toward  the  Temple.  According  to  John 
xviii.  1,  just  before  the  betrayal  Jesus  went  forth 
with    His    disciples    across    the    ravine    Kidron, 


'where  was  a  garden.'  Consult:  Robinson,  Bihli- 
eal  Researches  in  Palestine  (New  York,  1857)  }■ 
Tobler,  Die  Siloakquelle  und  der  Oelherg  (Berlin, 
1862)  ;  Warren  and  Conder,  Jerusalem  (London^ 
1884)  ;  Wilson,  The  Holy  City  (London,  1888)  ; 
Benzinger,  Hehr&isohe  ArohAologie  (Freiburg, 
1894)  ;  Buhl,  Oeographie  dcs  Alten  Paliistina 
(Freiburg,  1890)  ;  Kennedy,  article  "Kidron,"  in 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (New  York,  1899); 
ChejTie,  article  "Kidron,"  in  Bncyclopcedia  Biblica 
(London,  1901)  ;  Guthe,  article  "Jerusalem,"  in 
Kurses  Bibeliciirterbvch  (Freiburg,  1903). 

KTFJ,  kS'df.  A  government  of  Russia.  See 
Kiev. 

KIEFT„  keft,  WiLLEM  (J-1647).  A  Dutch 
colonial  administrator,  Director-General  of  New 
Netherlands.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  before 
he  came  to  America  except  that  for  a  time  he 
acted  as  the  minister  of  the  Dutch  Government 
to  Turkey.  From  the  day  of  his  arrival  in 
March,  1(138,  he  showed  a  tyrannical  spirit  which 
soon  set  the  (leople  against  him.  He  was  pomp- 
ous, hypocritical,  cowardly,  and  vengeiul,  and 
lacked  administrative  ability.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Indian  wars,  the  most  noteworthy 
events  of  his  administration  were  the  bat- 
tles of  words  and  law  which  he  fought  with 
Dominie  Everardus  Bogardus,  the  tailor  Hen- 
drick  Janscn,  and  others  of  his  subjects.  The 
prospects  for  a  rapid  growth  of  the  colony  were 
bright  when  Kieft  arrived  in  New  Netherland, 
for  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  di!*gustod 
with  the  small  results  of  the  patroon  system, 
oiTered  inducements  to  poorer  immigrants,  and 
many  of  this  class  were  coming  to  the  country 
and  taking  up  farms  along  the  Hudson,  and  on 
Staten  and  I^ng  Islands.  The  Director-General, 
to  make  room  for  these  settlers,  in  1040  sent  his 
soldiers  to  murder  the  Raritan  Indians,  an  ex- 
ploit which  was  only  partially  successful,  and 
which  was  so  soon  and  thoroughly  revenged  that 
even  he  seems  to  have  lost  some  of  his  self- 
assurance.  Consequently,  when,  in  February, 
1643,  the  River  Indians,  fleeing  from  the  Mo- 
hawks, sought  shelter  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  Amsterdam,  Kieft  thought  best  to  secure 
the  signatures  of  three  citizens  to  a  petition 
before  he  ordered  out  his  soldiers  to  destroy  them. 
The  massacre  which  followed  is  one  of  the  most 
cold-blooded  in  the  annals,  of  America.  The  sav- 
ages, relying  on  the  protection  of  the  Dutch, 
whom  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  friendly, 
were  taken  totally  unawares,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  were  slaughtered.  Then  began  a  war 
which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  In- 
dians, but  meantime  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony  was  ruined,  farms  were  desolated  and 
settlers  massacred.  Popular  rage  against  the 
Director-General  knew  no  bounds,  and,  after 
a  vain  attempt  to  shelter  himself  behind  the 
petition,  which  resulted  only  in  his  being  as- 
saulted by  one  of  the  signers,  he  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  heads  of  families  and  these  selected 
a  Council  of  Twelve,  or  the  'Twelve  Men,'  as 
it  was  called,  which  was  to  act  as  an  advisory 
committee.  This,  the  beginning  of  self-govern- 
ment in  New  York,  was  more  in  semblance 
than  in  substance,  for  Kieft  paid  but  slight 
attention  to  the  councils  of  the  twelve.  Mean- 
while the  English  on  the  east  and  the  Swedes 
on  the  Delaware  had  taken  advantapi»  c/  those 
internal  troubles  to  found  strong  colonies  on 
Dutch  soil,  and  finally  the  company,  influenced 
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perhaps  by  a  petition  from  some  of  the  settlers, 
^sent  out  Peter  Stuyvesant  to  undo  the  mischief 
which  had  been  done;  and  in  1647  Kieft,  together 
with  Bogardus  and  Jansen,  and  two  or  three 
others  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  sailed  for 
Holland  on  the  Frincesa,  an  unhappy  company, 
and  a  disastrous  voyage,  for  the  little  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Kngland,  and  Kieft,  Bo- 
sardu4,  and  nearly  all  of  their  shipmates  were 
crowned. 

KI£XZE,  kllcl'  (Maori  name),  Freycinetia 
Bankiii,  a  trailing  or  climbing  shrub  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Pandanacee,  which  yields  an  edible 
aggregated  fruit,  said  to  be  the  finest  indigenous 
fruit  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  northern  part  of 
which  it  is  found.  The  plant  climbs  the  loftiest 
trees,  branching  freely,  produces  leaves  two  or 
three  feet  long,  and  clustered' spadices.  Its  fruit 
is  a  fleshy  berry,  and  when  made  into  jelly  it 
tastes  like  preserved  strawberries. 

KIEL,  k«l  (OS.  Kille,  also  Kyi).  A  town  of 
the  Province  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia,  on 
a  bay  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  70  miles  north  of  Ham- 
burg ( Map :  Prussia,  D  1 ) .  It  is  the  chief  naval 
station  of  Germany,  and  consists  of  the  old  city, 
-situated  between  the  harbor  and  a  pool  called  the 
Little  Kiel,  and  the  new  city,  composed  largely 
■of  the  suburbs  of  Dttstembrook,  Brunswik,  and 
Wik.  The  naval  station  is  situated  on  the  east- 
■cm  side  of  the  harbor,  near  Ellerbek,  directly 
opposite  the  old  city.  In  this  district  are  the 
Imperial  shipyards,  with  two  large  basins,  con- 
nected by  a  canal ;  three  shipways  for  the  launch- 
ing of  newly  built  ships ;  four  dry-docks ;  a  float- 
ing dock;  and  a  haven  for' torpedo  boats.  To  the 
southwest  of  the  station  are  various  large  private 
ship-building  and  iron  works.  The  war  harbor  of 
Kiel  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  its  kind. 
The  fortifications,  consisting  of  the  Friedrichsort 
and  Falkenstein  forts  on  the  Schleswig  side  of 
the  harbor,  and  four  powerful  shore  batteries  on 
the  Holstein  shore,  are  situated  at  a  point  about 
iour  miles  north  of  the  city,  where  the  harbor  is 
narrowest.  Kiel  has  several  handsome  churches, 
the  Nicholas  Church  dating  from  1241.  There 
are  also  a  fine  castle  rebuilt  in  1838,  now  a 
royal  residence,  several  public  gardens,  and  a 
zoological  institute.  The  principal  educational 
institution  is  the  Christian-Albrecht  University, 
founded  in  1665,  and  attended  by  1200  students, 
with  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and  a  library  con- 
taining about  250,000  volumes.  There  are  also 
a  marine  Mcadeniy  and  the  naval  school  for  of- 
ficers, both  supplying  the  German  navy  with 
trained  men;  the  <:;ymnasium  founded  in  1320;  a 
school  for  engineers;  and  the  Thaulow  Museum, 
containing  a  collection  of  wood-carvings  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  most 
important  naval  hospital  of  Germany  is  situ- 
ated at  Kiel. 

The  chief  industry  is  ship-building,  but  there 
are  also  numerous  establishments  for  the  pro- 
duction of  heavy  machinery  of  various  kinds, 
safes,  spirits,  flour,  soaps,  etc.  As  a  commercial 
centre  Kiel  is  very  important,  having  one  of 
the  best  harbors  in'  Europe,  and  being  the  east- 
ern terminus  of^the  great  Kaiser-Wilholm  Canal, 
which  connects  'the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea. 
The  principal  articles  of  commerce  are  cereals, 
coal.  lumber,  railroad  ties,  shingles,  cement,  dairy 
products,  iron  and  steel  wa"re,  oil,  talcum, 
matches,  sugar,  etc.    The  famous  'Kieler  Sprotte" 


industry  (smoked  sprats)  is  located  at  Ellerbek. 
Kiel  holds  an  annual  twelve-day  fair  which  playa 
an  important  part  in  the  trade  of  the  province. 
The  harbor  and  environs  present  a  striking  ap- 
pearance. The  town  is  governed  by  a  city  coun- 
cil and  an  executive  board  of  magistrates.  There 
are  a  chief  burgomaster  and  a  burgomaster. 
'  he  city  owns  the  gas-works  and  an  abattoir. 
Population,  in  1890,  69,172;  in  1900,  121,824,  in- 
cluding the  town  of  Gaarden,  incorporatied  with 
Kiel  in  1901.  Kiel  was  founded  by  Adolpbus  IV. 
of  Holstein,  and  was  made  a  city  in  1242.  In 
1284  it  became  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  By  the  Peace  of  Kiel  of  1814,  Denmark 
ceded  Norway  to  Sweden. 

KIEL,  Fbiedbick  (1821-85).  A  German  com- 
poser, born  in  Puderbach,  near  Siegen.  He  had 
no  teacher  in  early  youth,  and  taught  himself 
composition  and  the  piano.  Afterwards  he  en- 
tered the  orchestra  of  Prince  Karl  von  Wittgen- 
stein, received  some  violin  lessons  from  him,  and 
also  studied  under  Kummer  at  Coburg.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  under  Dehn  at  Berlin  in  1842- 
44.  His  first  highly  successful  work  was  his 
Requiem,  brought  out  by  Stem's  Gesangverein. 
His  other  works  included  a  good  deal  of  religious 
music,  for  voice  and- orchestra,  and  some  instru- 
mental compositions.  He  was  professor  of  com- 
position at  the  Conservatory  in  Berlin  from  1870 
until  his  death,  and  attained'  high  rank  as  in- 
structor. 

KIELCE,  kyel'tse.  The  smallest  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  Russian  Poland,  occupying  the  south- 
western end  of  the  country.  Area,  3900  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  off- 
shoots of  the  Carpathians  and  is  watered  by  the 
Vistula,  which  separates  it  from  Galicia.  The  gov- 
ernment has  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  zinc,  sulphur, 
and  marble,  all  of  them  worked  to  some  extent^ 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
is  agriculture.  Besides  the  common  cereals,  veg- 
etables are  grown  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  mul- 
berry-tree and  beet-root  also  receive  some  atten- 
tion. The  manufacturing  industries  include  the 
production  of  cotton  goods,  spirits,  paper,  brick, 
sugar,  glass,  leather,  machinery,  etc.  Popula- 
tion, in  1897,  763,746.     Capital,  Kielce. 

KIKLCE.  The  capital  of  the  government  of 
4he  same  name  in  Russian  Poland,  situated 
emid  high  hills  about  107  miles  from  Warsaw 
(Map:  Russia,  Tt  4).  In  ancient  times  Kielce 
was  noted  for  its  copper  deposits,  which,  however, 
are  no  longer  worked.  The  chief  products  at 
present  are  brick,  paint,  sugar,  and  hemp  articles. 
Population,  in  1897,  23,200,  including  about  15,- 
000  Poles  and  4800  Jews. 

KIELHOBN,  kel'hOrn,  Lorenz  Fbanz  (1840 
— ).  A  German  Sanskrit  scholar,  born  at  Os- 
nabrOck.  He  was  educated  at  Gottingen.  Breslau, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Oxford.  From  1866  to  1881 
he  was  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Deccan  Col- 
lege at  Poona,  and  in  1882  became  professor  at 
Gottingen.  His  works  are:  Q&nianavas  Phit- 
antra,  with  translation  (1866);  NApojibhatta'a 
Paribh&ahendutekhara,  with  a  translation  (1866 
and  1874),  in  the  "Bombay  Sanskrit  Series," 
which  he  and  Bflhler  founded  in  1866;  Sanskrit 
Grammar  (third  ed.  1888)  :  K&tdyani  and  Patan- 
jali  (1876);  Th".  Vyakarana-maMbhSshya  of 
Patanjali  (1880-85,  partly  in  second  ed.  1892). 
His  Report  on  the  Search  of  Sanskrit  Uanuscripta 
(1881),  and  contributions  to  Indian  Antiquary, 
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Epigraphia  Indica,  etc.,  on  Indian  chronology 
and  epigraphy  should  also  be  mentioned.  After 
the  death  of  Btthler  he  was  made  editor  of  the 
Orundrisa  der  indo-ariachen  Philologie. 

KUtUiAKD,  kyellAnd,  Alexandeb  Lanoe 
(1849 — ).  A  Norwegian  novelist,  born  at  Sta- 
vanger.  Born  to  wealth  and  social  position,  he 
studied  at  Christiania  for  the  law;  but  he 
preferred  business,  and  was  the  successful  man- 
ager of  a  brick  and  tile  kiln  when  he  pub- 
lished Noeeleties  (1879)  and  New  Noveleitet 
(1880),  both  of  which  bore  clear  marks  of  the 
study  of  French  models,  more  especially  Daudet, 
in  conception  and  style.  To  these  qualities  Oar- 
man  and  Worse  (1380;  trans.  1885)  adds  an 
autobiographical,  and  Laboring  People  (1881) 
a  Bocialistic  interest.  Under  the  influence  of 
Balzac  and  Zola  he  portrays  in  Skipper  Worse 
(1882;  trans.  1885),  Poisoit  (1883),  Fortune 
(1884),  more  of  corruption  in  the  upper  and  of 
vice  in  the  lower  classes;  he  protests  in  Snow 
( 1886)  and  in  Saint  Hans  Festival  ( 1887)  against 
the  numbing  etTects  of  conventional  religion; 
and  in  Jacob  ( 1891 )  he  revolts  from  the  smug  op- 
timism of  the  conservative  classes.  Kielland's 
uovelistic  genius  may  be  fairly  judged  from  the 
translated  Tales  of  Ttco  Countries  ( 1891 ) .  His 
comedies.  Homeward  Bound  (1878),  Three  Pairs 
(1886),  Betty's  Guardian  (1887),  Professors 
(1888),  are  less  important. 

KXXLKAKSEOO,  kel'mAn-8«g,  Ebich,  Count 
von  (1847 — ).  An  Austrian  statesman,  born  in 
Hanover.  He  entered  the  Government  service  of 
Austria  in  1870,  held  various  posts  in  the  ad- 
ministrative offices  in  the  provinces,  find  was 
employed  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  from 
1886  to  1889.  He  was  then  appointed  Governor 
of  Lower  Austria,  and  in  this  position  he  brought 
about  the  consolidation  of  the  suburbs  with  Vi- 
enna, the  passage  of  a  sanitary  law,  and  other 
beneficial  measures.  In  1895  he  was  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  first  incumbent  of 
Protestant  faith  to  hold  that  portfolio  in  Aus- 
tria, and  was  called  to  preside  over  a  temporary 
Cabinet. 

K'TZS-JMHa,  kygn'liSSng',  or  CH'IEN- 
LXTITO.  The  reign-title  of  Bung-li,  the  fourth 
Emperor  of  the  present  dynasty  in  China.  He 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Yung-Ching,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six  succeeded  him  in  1736.  He 
proved  a  wise,  able,  and  energetic  ruler;  reor- 
ganized his  Government  and  established  internal 
peace;  extended  his  empire  to  Kashpar  and  Kul- 
ja;  established  his  supremacy  in  Tibet;  exacted 
tribute  from  Burma  and  Nepal ;  and  attempted 
somewhat  unsuccessfully  to  subjugate  the  aborig- 
ines of  Kwei-chow  and  Sze-chuen.  It  was  in 
this  reign  that  the  Turgots,  who  had  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century  emigrated  to  Rus- 
sia, returned  in  1770  in  a  body  across  the  desert 
to  their  old  home  in  Sungaria.  an  incident  which 
De  Quincey  has  made  memorable  by  hi.s  essay 
on  The  Flight  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars.  He  op- 
posed the  Catholic  missionaries,  but  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  European  nations,  receiv- 
ing embassies  from  Portugal  in  1750,  and  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  in  1795.  K'ien-Iung  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  both  literature  and  art.  He 
himself  wrote  essays,  discourses,  and  poetry,  his 
poetical  works  alone  comprising  33.950  composi- 
tions. Unwilling  to  equal  or  surpass  his  illus- 
trious grandfather,  K'ang-hsi,  in  the  length  of  his 


reign,  he  abdicated  when  he  bad  completed  his 
sixtieth  year,  and  died  three  years  later  (1799). 
His  successor  was  the  worthless  Kia-K'ing.  Con- 
sult R^musat,  Nouvelles  melanges  asiatiques 
(Paris,  1829). 

KTENZL,  ksn'z'l,  Wilhelm  (1857—).  An 
Austrian  musician,  born  at  Waizenkirchen,  in 
Upper  Austria.  He  studied  composition  imder 
W.  Mayer  (W.  A.  Remy)  in  Gratz,  under  Krejc 
in  Prague,  and  under  Rheinberger  in  Munich. 
His  piano  technique  was  acquired  at  the  Gratz 
Gymnasium,  under  the  teaching  of  Mortier  de 
Fontaine  and  Liszt.  After  having  made  an  ex- 
tensive European  concert  tour  (1881-82),  he  be- 
came chief  kapellmeister  of  the  German  opera 
in  Amsterdam,  occupied  a  similar  position  at 
Krefeld,  and  from  1886  to  1890  was  director  of 
the  Styrian  Musikverein  at  Gratz.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  chosen  first  kapellmeister  of  the 
Hamburg  opera,  and  during  the  period  1892-93 
was  Hofkapellmeister  at  Munich.  Kienzl  wrote 
three  excellent  operas,  XJrvasi  (1886),  Heilmar, 
der  yarr  (1892),  and  Der  Bvangelimann  (1895). 
each  in  succession  being  received  with  increased 
favor.  Don  Quixote  (1898)  was  less  successful. 
He  wrote  two  books.  Die  musikalische  Dekla- 
motion  (Leipzig,  1880)  and  Miscellen  (Leipzig, 
1885),  the  latter  treating  of  Bayreuth  and  being 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  He  edited  a 
number  of  musical  works,  and  in  addition  to  his 
operas  composed  many  songs  and  much  instru- 
mental music. 

KIEFEBT,  ke'pSrt,  Heinbich  (1818-99).  A 
German  geographer  and  cartographer,  bom  in 
Berlin.  From  an  early  age  he  was  an  enthusias- 
tic student  of  geography,  and  after  studying 
imder  Ritter  devoted  two  years  to  the  explora- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  (1841-42).  He  first  became 
widely  known  through  his.  Atlas  von  Hellas 
(1841-44),  which  was  followed  by  his  Karten 
su  Robinsons  und  Smiths  Palastina  (1841). 
He  then  turned  his  attention  chiefly  to  archa;- 
ology,  and  after  publishing  his  Karte  von 
Kleinasien  (1843-45),  several  times  returned  to 
Asia  (1870,  1886,  1888),  and  carefully  ex- 
plored much  of  the  western  part  of  the  continent. 
He  described  his  researches  in  works  which  at 
once  were  successful  and  secured  their  author 
important  posts.  From  1845  to  1852  he  was 
director  of  the  Geographical  Institute  of  Wei- 
mar; in  1853  was  made  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences;  and  in  1859  became  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Among 
his  best-known  works,  which  bear  witness  to 
his  great  linguistic  as  well  as  ethnographical 
learning,  are  his  Atlas  der  alien  Welt  (1848)  ; 
Atlas  der  Erde  und  des  BimmeU  (15th  ed. 
1874)  ;  Atlas  Antiquum;  and  the  Atlas  von  Bel- 
las, already  mentioned.  In  addition,  he  wrote: 
Lehrbuch  der  alien  Geographie  (1878);  Travels 
in  Asia  UiM)r  (Eng.  trans.  1842,  1870,  1889. 
1890)  ;  and  Historisch-geographische  Erldute- 
rung  der  Kriege  zuHschen  dem  ost-romischen 
Reiche  und  den  persischen  KSnigen'  der  Sassani- 
den-Dynastie.  The  last  work  was  awarded  a  prize 
by  the  French  Institute  in  1844. 

KIEBKEOAASD,  kgr^e-gttrd,  Soren  Aabye 
(1813-55).  A  Danish  philosopher  and  theolopical 
writer,  bom  at  Copenhagen.  He  studied  theology 
at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  but  he  was 
never  ordained,  and  afterwards  spent  some  time 
in  Germany.     In  1842  he  settled  at  Copenhagen, 
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and  remained  there  until  his  death.  His  ill 
health  and  morbid  tempenunoit  prevented  hid 
becoming  known  for  many  years,  except  as  a 
busy  student;  but  be  was  one  of  the  moat  orig- 
inal of  Danish  writers  and  thinkers,  and  exerted 
a  strong  influence  on  the  literary  and  religious 
thought  of  his  country,  not  only  by  his  power 
as  a  thinker,  but  through  the  force  and  brilliancy 
of  his  style.  Although  far  from  being  an  ortho- 
dox theologian,  he  taught  tlmt  Christianity  is 
the  rule  and  conduct  of  life.  He  wrote  much  in 
the  form  of  sermons  and  sketches,  as  well  as 
longer  volumes,  and  adopted  various  pseudonyms, 
such  as  Victor  Eremita,  Hilarius  Bogbinder, 
Frater  Tacitumus.  His  most  important  works 
are:  Enten—Eller  (Either— Or)  (1843)  ;  Stadier 
paa  Liveta  Vei  (Stages  of  Life)  (1845);  and 
Indfvelse  i  Kristendom  (On  Christian  Training) 
(1850).  Consult:  Brandes,  Siiren  Kierkegaard 
(Copenhagen,  1877),  and  BUrthold,  Die  Bedeur 
iuntf  der  Aathetiacken  Schriften  86ren  Kierke- 
guards  (Halle,  1879). 

KIERST,  kyftr's^'.  Edict  of.  A  capitulary  of 
Charles  the  Bald  (877).  It  was  a  temporary 
measure  to  protect  the  interests  of  Charles  the 
Bald  during  his  expedition  into  Italy.  It  recog- 
nized ( 1 )  that  the  fiefs  of  vassals  who  accom- 
panied the  King  on  his  expedition  should  be 
horeditarj',  and  (2)  asserted  the  royal  right  to 
dispose  of  vacant  fiefs.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  this  measure  originated  the  feudal 
system.  Consult  Monumenta  Qermanice  Histo- 
rica,  Leges,  vol.  i.,  p.  542. 

KI£S£BITE,  k^'zSr-It.  A  hydrated  magne- 
sium sulphate,  found  in  the  mines  of  Stassfurt, 
Germany. 

KIESSnaiTZKY,  kSz'er-lt'skl,  Lionel  (1806- 
53).  A  noted  chess-player,  bom  at  Dorpat.  He 
lived  in  Paris,  where  he  was  well  known  among 
chess-players.  He  invented  the  king's  side  at- 
tack, known  as  tlie  'Kieseritzky  gambit.' 

KIESEWETTEB,  ke'zc  vSt'Sr,  Raphaix 
Geobo  (1773-1860).  An  Austrian  writer  on 
music,  bom  at  HoUeschau,  Moravia.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  War, 
and  after  traveling  in  various  countries  settled 
(1801)  in  Vienna,  where  he  studied  under  Al- 
brechtsberger  and  Hartmann.  He  made  a  splen- 
did collection  of  old  musical  manuscripts,  upon 
which  subject  he  was  an  authority.  His  books 
were  in  the  field  of  historical  research,  and  in- 
clude: Geschichte  der  europaiach-abcndlandischen 
Oder  unserer  heutigen  ilusik  (Leipzig,  1834; 
2d  ed.  1846)  ;  Chiido  von  Areszo,  sein  Leben 
vnd  Wirken  (Leipzig,  1840) ;  and  Die  Husik  der 
Araher  nach  Originalquellen  (Leipzig,  1842).  He 
died  at  Baden,  near  Vienna. 

KIEV,  ke'y^f.  A  government  of  Little  Russia, 
occupying  the  larger  portion  of  the  X.Tkraine 
(q.v.).  Area,  about  19,700  square  miles.  The 
northern  part  is  low,  thickly  wooded,  and  in  part 
swampy  (Map:  Russia,  D  5).  In  the  west  the 
surface  is  traversed  by  offshoots  of  the  Carpa- 
thians. The  central  and  southern  portions  have 
essentially  a  steppe  character.  The  territory  is 
watere<l  chiefly  by  the  Dnieper  and  its  trihutariei, 
the  Pripet  arid  the  Teterev.  Tlie  southern  part 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Bug.  Kiev  is  among 
the  most  fertile  regions  of  European  Russia. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation;  rye,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  barley  are  the  chief  products. 


and  there  are  extensive  beet- root  farms.  Stodc- 
raising  is  confined  principally  to  the  southern 
part,  where  the  natural  conditions  are  most 
favorable.  The  breeding  of  homed  cattle  is  of 
particular  importance,  on  account  of  the  exten- 
sive use  of  oxen  as  a  means  of  transportation. 
The  local  breed  of  cattle  is  highly  prized  in  Rus- 
sia. The  manufacturing  industries  are  also  highly 
developed.  In  1896  there  were  in  the  govern- 
ment 812  industrial  establishments,  with  over 
43,000  employees  and  an  annual  output  valued  at 
nearly  $60,000,000.  The  sugar-mills  alone  em- 
ployed over  26,000  persons.  The  house  industry 
is  cmly  slightly  developed,  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  artisan  population  (over  126,000' 
in  1896)  migrate  for  a  part  of  the  year  to  the 
larger  centres  of  the  Empire.  The  trade  is  im- 
portant, and  is  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews.  Population,  in  1897,  3,576,125 — chiefly 
Little  Russians,  Jews,  Poles,  and  Lithuanians. 

KIEV.  The  capital  of  a  government  and  of  a 
general  government  of  the  same  name,  a  third- 
class  fortress,  and  the  oldest  of  the  famous  cities 
in  Russia  (Map:  Russia.  D  4).  It  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  tlie  Dnieper  in  latitude  50°  27' 
North  and  longitude  30°  30'  East,  624  miles  south- 
west of  Moscow  and  270  miles  north  of  Odessa.  It 
lies  on  and  amid  several  hills.  The  lower  parta 
of  the  town  are  annually  flooded  by  the  Dnieper. 
Kiev  is  divided  into  the  throe  principal  parts  of 
Old  Kiev,  the  upper  town,  Petchersk  with  the 
famous  monastery  and  the  old  fortifications,  and 
the  low-lying  business  quarter  of  Podol.  There 
are  besides  twelve  suburbs,  incorporated  with  tlie 
city  at  comparatively  recent  periods.  Two  mag- 
nificent iron  bridges  reach  across  the  Dnieper. 
One  of  them  is  a  cable  bridge  3510  feet  long. 

The  prominent  part  played  by  Kiev,  'the 
mother  of  Russian  cities,'  in  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  nation  naturally  has 
had  an  influence  on  the  local  architecture,  the 
ancient  churches,  monasteries,  and  historical  re- 
mains making  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
cities.  The  Petcherskaya  Lavra  (monastery  of 
caves,  named  in  reference  to  the  original  build- 
ings) is  a  celebrated  monastery.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Metropolitan  Hilarion  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  for  a  long  time  served  as  a  model 
for  other  Russian  monasteries.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Tatars  during  their  first  invasion,  but  was 
rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  occupies  a 
prominent  site  on  the  Dnieper,  is  surrounded  by 
strong  walls,  and  forms  a  separate  town  with 
its  streets  of  cells,  inns,  and  churches,  printing- 
presses,  and  schools.  The  great  church  of  the- 
monastery  contains  the  tombs  of  many  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries,  and  its  treasury  is  filled  with 
ancient  Bibles,  sacred  vessels  and  ecclesiastical 
costumes.  The  original  caves  of  the  monastery 
now  possess  the  remains  of  numerous  saints, 
and  are  visited  annually  by  throngs  of  pilgrims 
from  nil  parts  of  Russia.  The  Monastery  of 
Saint  Vladimir  has  a  church  of  the  twelfth 
century,  with  well-preserved  ancient  frescoes. 
The  famous  Cathedral  of  Saint  Sophia,  built  by 
Yaroslav,  in  1037,  and  modeled  after  the 
Church  of  Saint  Sophia  in  Oinstantinople, 
has  many  specimens  of  ancient  paintings  and 
sacred  relics.  Other  interesting  ecclesiastical 
edifices  are  the  Church  of  the  Three  Saints, 
founded  by  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  in 
989  and  rebuilt  in   1696;   the  Church  of  Saint 
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Cyril,  a  twelfth-century  edifice  with  ancient 
frescoes;  and  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Andrew,  a 
Kenaiasance  structure  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  new  Cathedral  of  Saint  Vladimir,  decorated 
with  excellent  frescoes,  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  churches  in  Russia.  The  secular  edifices 
are  of  far  less  interest.  The  Imperial  palace,  a 
French  Renaissance  building,  contains  collec- 
tions of  objects  of  art.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting historical  remains  is  the  'Grolden  Gate,' 
a  restored  portion  of  the  ancient  fortifications. 
The  town  hall  and  the  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saint  Vladimir  are  also  noteworthy. 
The  university  was  founded  in  1588  at  Vilna 
and  was  removed  to  Kiev  in  1833.  It  has  four 
faculties — history,  mathematics,  law,  and  medi- 
cine,— and  in  1901  the  total  attendance  was  2316, 
of  wliom  a  large  number  were  medical  students. 
The  university  library  has  118,000  volumes. 
Among  other  educational  institutions  are  a 
theological  academy  which  was  founded  in 
1588  and  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  best- 
known  institution  of  its  kind  in  Russia,  a  poly- 
technic institute,  five  gymnasia,  a  military  school, 
and  several  other  special  schools.  There  are  also 
a  museum  containing  a  fine  collection  of  ancient 
icons,  crosses,  and  other  sacred  objects,  a  num- 
ber of  scientific  associations,  hospitals,  philan- 
thropic institutions,  and  three  theatres.  Kiev 
is  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan. 

The  chief  industries  of  Kiev  are  sugar-refining, 
milling  and  distilling,  and  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco,  paper,  chemicals,  machinery,  hardware, 
etc.  It  forms  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the 
Russian  beet-sugar  trade,  and  deals  heavily  in 
grain,  live  stock,  and  timber.  It  is  famous  for 
its  conserv'ed  fruits.  Its  commercial  interests  are 
promoted  by  a  stock  exchange  and  a  good  harbor. 
An  important  fair  is  held  annually  in  February. 
The  population  was  186,041  in  1889  and  249,830 
in  1902.  During  the  summer  it  is  increased  by 
some  200,000  pilgrims. 

The  origin  of  Kiev  is  obscure  and  legendary. 
It  is  known  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century.  In  the  ninth  century  it  became  the 
capital  of  an  independent  principality,  and  at- 
tained wide  fame  during  the  reign  of  Vladimir, 
when,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  it 
became  the  religious  centre  of  Russia.  Its  pros- 
perity came  to  an  end  with  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, its  splendor  and  wealth  having  made  it  the 
object  of  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes  and  later  of  the  Mongols.  It  came 
under  the  rule  of  Lithuania  in  1320,  and  began 
•to  revive,  soon  succeeding  in  attaining  important 
municipal  privileges.  It  was  given  Magdeburg 
rights  in  1499.  Under  the  favorable  rule  of  Lith- 
uania the  city  also  resumed  its  former  position 
as  a  religious  centre  of  Western  Russia,  and  in 
the  sixteenth  century  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  religious  controversy  between  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  and  the  Uniates.  It  passed 
with  Lithuania  to  Poland  in  1569.  It  became 
Russian  in  1668.  The  fortifications  were  re- 
stored by  Peter  the  Great. 

KIFTT,  or  IBN  AL-KUTI,  Ib"n  41  kef'tfe 
(Ar.  Jamal  al-Din  abu  al-Hasan  'All  ihn  Yusuf 
alKiftl)  (1172-1248).  An  Arabian  vizier  and 
historian.  He  was  born  of  good  family  at  Kift 
(Coptos),  Upper  Egypt,  and  received  a  good 
education  there  and  in  Cairo.  After  Saladin 
conquered     Jerusalem      (1137)     Al-Kifti     went 


to  that  city,  where  his  father  held  an  official 
position  under  the  Sultan.  In  1202  he  be- 
took himself  to  Aleppo  and  there,  much  against 
his  will,  was  made  vizier  by  Saladin's  son. 
When  the  prince  died  in  1216,  Al-Kifti  gave  up 
his  office,  but  was  again  forced  to  assume  public 
eares  from  1219  to  1231,  and  again  from  1236 
till  his  death  in  1248.  He  was  an  able  adminis- 
trator, and  the  State  prospered  under  his  care; 
literature  and  learning  flourished.  But  his  beat 
title  to  fame  rests  upon  his  favorite  studies, 
although  of  his  numerous  histories  all  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  Mongol  invasion  (1260)  except 
one.  This  was  his  Kitab  Ikhb&r  al-'Vlamd  bi- 
akhbar  al-PukamS  ("Information  of  tlie  W^ise 
Men  Regarding  the  Histoiy  of  the  Scientists"), 
a  historico-bibliographical  work  on  Greek,  Syriac, 
and  Mohammedan  philosophers  and  scientists. 
Unfortunately,  this  most  important  work  has 
come  down  to  us  only  in  the  extract  made  by  Ali 
ihn  Mohammed  al-/anzani  in  1249.  Consult 
August  Mailer,  "Ueber  das  sogenannte  ta'rikh 
al-bukamfi  des  Ibn  el-Qifti,"  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Orien- 
talists, vol.  i.   (Leyden,  1891). 

KI-JA.     See  Ki-Tse. 

KZLAUBA,  be'la-oS-a'ft.  A  noted  crater  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  10 
miles  from  tlie  sea,  and  30  miles  southwest  of 
the  port  of  Kilo,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  great 
volcano  of  Mauna  Loa,  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  0800  feet  below  the  summit  of  Mauna  Loa 
(Map:  Hawaii,  F  4).  It  forms  a  great  cavity 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  three  miles  long, 
two  miles  wide,  and  in  the  parts  where  the  lava 
is  not  boiling  from  600  to  800  feet  deep.  The 
floor  of  the  crater,  formed  by  the  lava  streamB 
that  constantly  flow  and  cool  in  one  or  another 
part  of  it,  accumulates  slowly  in  periods  of  mod- 
erate activity,  but  is  liable  to  fall  in  or  sink  at 
any  time,  especially  during  great  volcanic  activ- 
ity, when  the  lava  may  escape  from  vents  below. 
.'Vt  the  southwestern  end  of  this  great  sink  is  a 
small  lake  called  Halemaumau  (House  of  Ever- 
lasting Fire),  filled  with  boiling  lava  which 
flows  through  a  subterranean  channel  under  the 
rim  of  the  active  craters  to  the  lower  level  of 
the  main  ?rater-basin,  forming  small  or  large 
streams  upon  its  black  surface,  which  cool 
quicklv.  The  great  eruptions  from  this  crater 
were  those  of  1789,  1823,  1832,  1840,  and  1868. 
There  seems  to  be  no  subterranean  connection 
between  the  .sources  of  the  eruptions  from  ^launa 
Loa  and  Kilauea,  each  having  its  periods  of  ter- 
rible activity  without  seeming  to  affect  the  other. 
Consult  Dana,  Characteristics  of  Volcanoes  (New 
York,  1890). 

KII.BOXXIINE,  kll'b^rn,  James  (17701850). 
An  American  pioneer,  born  at  New  Britain, 
Conn.  In  1800  he  became  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clerg^Tiian.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  Ohio 
by  the  Scioto  Land  Company  to  select  lands 
on  which  to  found  a  settlement,  and  the  next  year, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution, 
which  prohibited  slavery,  he  purchased  the  terri- 
tory now  forming  Sharon  Township  in  Franklin 
County.  He  was  soon  joined  by  about  a  hun- 
dred settlers  from  New  England,  and  in  1804 
laid  out  the  village  of  Worthington,  where  he 
organized  ihe  first  Episcopal  church  in  Ohio. 
Soon  afterwards  he  resigned  from  the  ministry, 
and  in  IS05  Congress  appointed  him  surveyor  of 
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public  lands.  From  1813  until  1817  he  repre- 
sented the  Fifth  District  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1823  and  1828 
he  was  elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  State 
Legislature.  During  his  services  in  Congress  he 
proposed  granting  lands  in  the  Northwest  to 
actual  settlers,  and  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  drew  up  the  bill  embodying  this 
Legislature.  Among  the  local  offices  which  he 
held  were  those  of  colonel  of  a  frontier  regiment, 
commissioner  for  Miami  University,  and  trustee 
of  Worthington  College. 

KHiCH.  A  small  whitefish  {Coregonus  hie- 
tnalis)  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  in  Switzerland, 
which  is  a  favorite  article  of  food.  It  dwells  at 
the  bottom,  where  it  is  caught  with  nets.  Wlien 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  water  the  belly  is 
greatly  distended  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  in 
the  swimming  bladder,  but  the  fishermen  prick 
the  bladder  with  a  fine  needle,  the  air  escapes, 
and  the  fish  continues  to  live  comfortably  at  the 
surface. 

KILDAKE,  kll-dftr'  (Ir.  Killdara,  church  of 
the  oaks).  An  inland  coimty  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Leinster,  Ireland.  Its  area  is  656  square 
miles  (Map:  Ireland,  E  3).  Its  surface  is  al- 
most one  unbroken  plain.  The  proportion  of  pas- 
ture land  exceeds  that  devoted  to  tillage,  stock- 
raising  being  the  chief  industry.  The  principal 
towns  are  Naas,  Athy,  and  Kildare.  Population, 
in  1841,  115,190;  in  1901,  63,470.  Consult: 
Murphy,  "Kildare:  Its  History  and  Antiquities," 
in  Journal  of  tlie  County  of  Kildare  Archasologi- 
cal  Society  (Dublin,  1898). 

KUiDAHE.  A  parish  and  market-town  in 
County  Kildare,  Ireland,  25  miles  southwest 
of  Dublin  (Map:  Ireland,  E  3).  It  owed  its 
origin  to  a  nunnery,  founded  in  the  fifth  century 
by  Saint  Bridget,  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  chief- 
tain, who  received  the  veil  from  Saint  Patrick. 
Notwithstanding  its  present  decayed  condition,  it 
is  interesting  for  its  antiquities,  which  comprise 
the  restored  thirteenth-century  cathedral;  Fran- 
ciscan and  Carmelite  abbeys;  a  portion  of  the 
chapel  of  Saint  Bridget,  popularly  called  'The 
Fire-house,'  from  a  perpetual  fire  anciently  main- 
tained there;  and  the  round  tower,  103  feet  in 
height,  which  crowns  the  elevation  on  which  the 
town  is  built.    Population,  2000. 

KII/DEEB,  or  XILI/DEE.  The  most  widely 
known  of  American  plovers  (^gialitis  vocife- 
rus).  It  is  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  about 
twenty  inches  in  extent  of  wing.  It  is  grayish- 
broNvn  above,  with  an  olive  shade,  and  occasion- 
ally a  bronzy  lustre,  orange-brown  or  che.stnut 
on  the  rump,  and  white  beneath ;  there  arc  black 
markings  on  head  and  breast,  and  the  tail  is 
variegated  with  black,  white,  and  rufus.  The 
r.est  is  made  on  the  ground,  in  p^rass  or  shingle, 
usually  near  water.  The  eggs,  usually  four,  vary 
in  color,  from  creamy-white  to  drab,  marked  with 
black ish-brown,  and  are  1.5  inches  long.  (See 
Colored  Plate  of  Eggs  of  Water  and  Game 
Birds.)  The  kildeer  is  found  throughout  North 
America  from  Newfoundland  and  Manitoba  south- 
ward, and  even  into  Northern  South  America,  in 
winter.  In  the  northern  part  of  its  range  it  is 
migratory,  but  from  Virginia  southward  it  is 
resident.  It  is  not  numerous  in  New  England, 
but  becomes  more  common  in  the  Central  States, 
and  is  very  abundant  in  the  West.  The  name  is 
based  upon  the  very  characteristic  notes,  which 


are  generally  uttered  either  while  the  bird  is  on 
the  wing  or  when  it  is  running  about  in  its  ner- 
vous, restless  way.  It  is  incessantly  in  motion, 
and,  though  often  seen  about  farmyards,  it  seems 
to  distrust  man,  and  his  presence  generally  causes 
much  vociferous  objection.  They  are  seldom  found 
singly  except  during  incubation,  and  are  gener- 
ally seen  in  small  flocks  of  six  or  seven  individ- 
uals. In  the  fall  these  usually  are  family  groups. 
Although  the  kildeer  when  fat  is  edible,  it  is  not 
usually  ranked  as  'game,'  and  is  not  much  hunted. 
See  Plover,  and  Plate  of  Plovers. 

KIL'HAK,  Alexander  ( 1702-98) .  The  found- 
er of  the  'New  Connection  of  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists,' often  called  Kilhamiles.  He  was  bom  at 
Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  July  10,  1762;  was  con- 
verted at  the  age  of  eighteen;  began  to  preach 
among  the  Wesleyans  in  1783,  and  was  the  first 
to  advocate  the  representation  of  the  lay  element 
in  the  government  of  the  Church;  in  1785  he  was 
received  by  Wesley  into  the  regular  itinerant  min- 
istry. After  the  death  of  Wesley  there  was  much 
controversy  among  his  followers  as  to  the  duty 
of  continuing  their  submission  to  the  Established 
Church.  Kilham  was  of  the  class  urging  a  total 
separation'  from  the  Church  of  England.  He  was 
severely  criticised  for  his  assertion  of  popular 
rights  in  the  Church  and  for  the  publication  of  a. 
pamphlet  on  the  Progress  of  Liberty  (1795),  in 
which  he  urged  a  distribution  of  the  powers  of 
government  between  the  clerical  and  lay  elements. 
For  severe  remarks  regarded  as  defamation  of 
the  society,  he  was  formally  arraigned  at  the 
conference  held  in  1796,  and  expelled  from  the 
Connection  by  a  unanimous  vote.  This  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  independent  body  called 
'New  Connection  Methodists.'  He  died  at  Not- 
tingham, December  20,  1798.  Consult  his  Life 
by  Townsend  (London,  1890). 

KIIiIA,  k«n«-y6.  A  fortified  town  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bessarabia,  South  Russia,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kilia  branch  of  the  Dan- 
ube, 100  miles  southwest  of  Odessa  (Map:  Rus- 
sia, C  5).  It  is  a  thriving  little  town,  with  a 
custom -house.  Population,  in  1885,  8000;  in 
1897,   11,700. 

KTLIAAN,  kel^-an,  Cornelis  (1528-1607). 
A  Dutch  scholar,  al.so  called  Van  Kiel  and  Kili- 
anus.  He  was  born  at  Duffel,  was  educated  at 
Louvain.  His  Etymologicum  Teutonics  Lingwe 
(1574;  revised  under  the  title  Kilianus  Auctus, 
1642;  edited  by  Van  Hasselt,  1777)  is  his  great 
work. 

KILIAN,  Saint  (c.644-697).  A  missionary' 
and  martyr  of  the  seventh  century.  He  was  born 
in  County  Cavan,  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  Ire- 
land, about  644,  entered  the  monastic  life  in  his 
native  country,  and  became  a  bishop.  Having 
undertaken,  in  company  with  several  of  his  fel- 
low-monks, a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  he  was  seized 
in  his  journey  through  the  still  pagan  region 
of  Franconia  with  a  desire  to  devote  himself 
to  its  conversion,  and.  being  joined  by  his  fellow- 
pilgrims,  Coloman  and  Donatus,  he  obtained  for 
the  project  at  Rome,  in  689,  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope  Conon.  On  his  return  he  succeeded  in  con- 
verting the  Duke  Gosbert,  with  many  of  his 
subjects,  and  in  opening  the  way  for  the  complete 
conversion  of  Franconia ;  but  having  provoked 
the  enmity  of  Geilana,  who,  although  the  widow 
of  Gosbert's  brother,  had  been  married  to  Gosbert, 
by  declaring  the  marriage  invalid  and  inducing- 
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Gosbert  to  separate  from  her,  be  was  murdered 
at  her  instigation,  during  the  absence  of  Gosbert, 
July  8,  697,  together  with  both  his  fellow-mis- 
sionaries. The  work  which  Kilian  commenced 
was  completed  some  years  later  by  Boniface  and 
his  fellow-missionaries. 

KZLIMANJASO,  kII'I-mAn-ja'r6.  A  volcanic 
mountain  in  the  northern  part  of  German  East 
Africa,  the  highest  elevation  of  the  continent,  sit- 
uated in  latitude  3°  6'  South,  longitude  37°  23' 
East,  about  midway  between  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (Map:  Africa,  H  5).  It 
rises  abruptly  from  the  surrounding  plain,  and 
culminates  in  the  two  peaks  of  Kibo  and  Kima- 
wensi.  The  southern  slope  of  the  mountain  rises 
in  terraces,  and  is  well  watered  and  covered  in 
the  lower  p^rt  with  rich  vegetation.  The  north- 
em  slope,  on  the  other  band,  rises  abruptly.  The 
inhabited  portion  lies  below  6000  feet  and  pro- 
duces an  abundance  of  tropical  fruits.  Vegetation 
ceases  entirely  at  14,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
peak  of  Kibo,  with  an  altitude  of  10,500  feet  (or, 
according  to  another  measurement,  a  little  over 
20,000  feet ) ,  has  a  crater  over  6000  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  600  feet  deep,  with  its  walls  covered 
with  ice  in  the  northern  part.  The  peak  of  Kima- 
wensi  is  17,500  feet  high,  and,  like  Kibo,  is  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow.  Kilimanjaro  has  been 
visited  by  many  explorers,  Hans  Meyer  in  1889 
being  the  first  to  ascend  the  peak  of  Kibo.  Con- 
sult; Johnstone,  An  Expedition  to  Kilimanjaro 
(London,  1893)  ;  Meyer,  Ostafrikanische  diet- 
tcherfahrten  (Leipzig,  1893). 

K'l-LIN,  ke^In',  or  CH'I-LIN,  sometimes 
Kl-LiN,  in  Japanese  KiBiN.  The  Chinese  uni- 
corn. One  of  the  four  supernaturally  endowed 
creatures  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  tradition.  K'i 
is  the  male  and  Itn  the  female.  The  appearance 
of  this  fabulous  animal  on  the  earth  is  regarded 
as  a  happy  portent,  presaging  the  advent  of  good 
government.  It  Jives  to  the  age  of  1000  years,  is 
the  noblest  form  of  the  animal  creation,  the 
emblem  of  perfect  good,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
incarnated  essence  of  the  five  primordial  ele- 
ments— water,  fire,  wood,  metal,  and  earth.  The 
k'i-lin  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  Chinese 
and  Japanese  art.  It  is  usually  pictured  with 
the  body  and  slender  legs  of  a  deer,  the  tail  of 
an  ox,  "and  with  a  single  soft  horn  projecting 
from  its  forehead.  It  is  said  to  tread  so  lightly 
as  to  leave  no  footprints,  and  so  carefully  as  to 
crush  no  living  thing.  Confucius  closes  his  brief 
history  of  his  own  State  of  Loo  with  a  record  of 
the  advent  of  the  K'i-lin  and  Phoenix.  In  the 
form  Kylin  the  name  is  often  erroneously  applied 
by  writers  on  ceramics  to  lions,  or  to  the  lion- 
like, grotesque  creatures  with  which  the  Chinese 
fill  in  rocky  landscapes,  etc. 

KILKENTIY.  An  inland  county  of  the 
Province  of  I^einster,  Ireland,  bounded  south  by 
Waterford  (Map:  Ireland.  D  4).  Its  area  is 
790  square  miles.  The  principal  industries  are 
connected  with  coal-mining  and  agriculture.  The 
soil  is  fertile  in  the  valleys.  The  capital  is  the 
city  of  Kilkenny  (q.v.).  Castlecomer  is  the  centre 
of  "the  coal  district.  Population,  in  1841,  202,- 
750;  in  1900,  78,800. 

KILKENNT  (Gael.,  'Church  of  Saint  Kenny, 
or  Canice').  The  capital  of  the  County  of  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland,  and  itself  a  civic  county,  situated 
on  the  Nore,  73  miles  south-southwest  of  Dublin 
by  rail  (Map:  Ireland,  D  4).    The  city  owes  its 


origin  to  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ossory,  which  dates  from  the  twelfth  century. 
The  Anglican  Cathedral  of  Saint  Canice  dates 
from  1052;  the  partially  restored  abbey  Church 
of  Saint  John's,  called  the  'Black  Abbey,'  is  one 
of  the  few  ancient  Irish  churches  now  in  actual 
occupation  for  the  religious  use  of  Roman 
Catholics.  The  College  or  Grammar  School  of 
Kilkenny  was  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Here  Swift,  Congreve,  and  Berkeley  were  edu- 
cated. Saint  Kyran's  College  is  an  educational 
establishment  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  is 
interesting  as  one  of  the  first  opened  by  them 
after  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  made  Catholic  , 
education  penal  in  the  country.  From  the  time  of 
the  invasion,  Kilkenny  was  a  strong  seat  of  the 
English  power,  its  picturesque  castle  dating  from 
the  time  of  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1195. 
Kilkenny  has  manufacturing  establishments  of 
blankets  and  coarse  woolen  and  linen  cloths, 
although  of  late  they  have  much  declined.  There 
are  large  marble-works  and  a  large  and  active 
provision  trade,  the  chief  outlet  of  which  is 
Waterford,  with  which  Kilkenny  is  connected 
both  by  river  and  by  rail.  The  town  returns  one 
member  to  the  British  Parliament.  During  the 
Civil  War  Kilkenny  sided  with  the  King,  and 
after  a  year's  siege  honorably  capitulated  to 
Cromwell  in  1650.  Swift's  satire  of  the  "Kil- 
kenny Cats,"  which  fought  till  their  tails  alone 
were  left,  illustrates  the  disputes  on  boundaries  - 
and  rights  between  Kilkenny  and  Irisbtown  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  which  were  maintained 
until  both  towns  became  bankrupt.  Population, 
in  1891,  11,048;  in  1901,  10,493.  Consult  Healy, 
History  of  Kilkenny  (Kilkenny,  1893). 

KTT.T.ARITEY,  kll-lUr'nl.  A  parish  and  mar- 
ket town  of  County  Kerry,  Munster,  Ireland,  situ- 
ated \Vi  miles  from  the  lower  Killarney  Lake, 
16  miles  southeast  of  Tralee,  and  46  miles  west- 
northwest  of  Cork  (Map:  Ireland,  B  4).  It  has 
an  imposing  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  Domini- 
can friary,  a  nunnery,  a  school  of  arts  and  crafts, 
and  in  spring  and  summer  is  visited  by  crowds  of 
tourists,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery.    Population,  5500. 

TTTT.TjABinEY,  Lakks  of.  Three  connected 
lakes  near  the  centre  of  County  Kerry,  Ireland 
(Map:  Ireland,  B  4).  The  upper  lake  is  two  and 
one-half  miles  long,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  broad', 
and  contains  several  islands.  It  is  connected  by 
Long  Range  River,  three  miles  long,  with  the 
middle  lake,  which  is  two  miles  long  by  one  mile 
broad.  The  lower  lake,  with  about  thirty  islands, 
is  five  miles  long  by  three  broad.  They  are  fed 
by  the  River  Flesk  and  many  smaller  streams; 
the  moin  outlet  is  the  Lnune.  They  are  favorite 
summer  resorts,  annually  visited  by  thousands  of 
tourists  for  their  varied  and  beautiful  scenery, 
which  is  heightened  by  the  rich  colorings  of  the 
shores,  the  graceful  outlines  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  (the  loftiest  in  Ireland),  and  the  in- 
teresting ruins  of  the  fifteenth-century  Ross 
Castle,  Muckross  Abbey,  and  other  antiquarian 
remains.  Consult  Ballantyne,  The  Lakes  of  Kil- 
larney (London,  1859). 

KII/LEN,  WnxiAM  DooL  (1806—).  An 
Irish  educator  and  author.  He  was  bom  in  An- 
trim, was  educated  at  Belfast,  and  in  1829  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Irish  Presbrterian 
Church.  During  his  career  as  an  educator  he  was 
chiefly  identified  with  the  Presbyterian  College 
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at  Belfast.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Church  history  and  pastoral  theology  in  that 
institution,  and'in  18U9'he  was  appointed  its 
president.  He  wrote  the  following  works:  Plea  of 
Preabytery  (1840);  a  continuation  of  Reid's 
History  of  the  IrUh  Preabyteiian  Church  ( 1853)  ; 
The  Ancient   Church     .     .     .     Traced  for  the 

•First  Three  Hundred  Years  (1859);  the  Old 
Catholic  Church  .  .  .  Traced  to  755  (1871)  ; 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Times  (1875); 
The  Ignatian  Epistles  Entirely  Spurious  (1886)  ; 
The  Framework  of  the  Church  (1890)  ;  Keminis- 
cences  of  a  Long  Life  ( 1901 ) ;  and  other  works. 

KTTiT.E'R.  A  small  carnivorous  whale  of  the 
genus  Orca.  These  dolphins  are  notable  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  only  cetaceans  which 
habitually  attack  and  devour  mammals.  On 
account  of  their  propensity  to  destroy  more  ani- 
m.als  than  they  can  eat,  they  are  widely  known 
as  'killers.'  The  ^enus  is  distinguished  from 
other  dolphins  by  the  following  characteristics: 
Beak  about  as  long  as  head,  broad,  flat,  and 
rounded ;  teeth  about  twelve  on  each  side  of  each 
jaw,  very  large  and  stout,  with  conical  recurved 

.  crowns;  pectoral  fin  very  large  and  ovate,  about 
as  broad  as  long;  dorsal  fin  near  middle  of  back, 
excessively  high,  and  pointed;  vertebrie  51  or  52. 
A  full-jrrown  male  is  20  feet  long,  with  a  dorsal 
fin  6  feet  high,  while  the  female  is  somewhat 
smaller.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  smooth  and 
glossy,  and  is  remarkably  free  from  parasites. 

Killers  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  sometimes  swim  up  rivers  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey,  which  consists  of  large  flsh,  seals,  dolphins, 
and  even  whales.  Killers  generally  go  in  small 
schools  of  n  dozen  or  less,  but  sometimes  larger 
numbers  are  seen  together.  The  whales,  especially 
the  beluga,  are  hunted  down  and  killed  by  these 
schools.  They  seem  to  be  fearless  and  are  said  to 
have  stolen  captured  whales  from  whaling  vessels, 
in  spite  of  opposition  by  the  sailors.  Killers  are 
seldom  captured  by  whalers,  as  they  yield  very 
little  oil,  but  in  some  regions  they  are  taken 
for  food,  and  they  are  of  importance  to  the  Arctic 
coast  trade. 

The  number  of  species  of  killers  is  still  greatly 
in  doubt,  for,  in  spite  of  their  very  wide  distribu- 
tion, specific  characters  are  not  clearly  defined. 
Xot  less  than  eight  species  have  been  described, 
but  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  that  there 
is  only  one  valid  species.  The  North  Atlantic 
species  [Orca  gladiator)  has  been  longest  known, 
but  the  habits  of  the  North  Pacific  killers  have 
been  more  generally  obM>r\-ed.  Tn  color  the  killers 
show  great  variety,  though  they  are  usually  dark 
above,  some  being  jet-black,  and  light  beneath. 
Behind  the  eye  is  a  clear  white  spot,  and  there 
is  a  ercRcent-phaped  band  back  of  the  dorsal  fin, 
sometimes  white  and  sometimes  maroon.  Smaller 
individuals,  possibly  diPTorent  species,  arc  more 
or  less  striped.  Consult :  Boddard.  Book  of  Whiles 
(New  York.  1900)  :  Scammon.  ^farine  Mammals 
of  the  'Northwest  Coast  of  \orlh  America  (San 
Francisco,  1874)  ;  and  the  zoiJlogists  cited  under 
AI.ASKA.     See  DoLPHlx;   Whale. 

KILUECBAKKIE,  kll'I-kriiD'kl.  Batttj:  or. 
A  battle  which  took  place  on  July  17  (new  style, 
.July  27),  1689,  in  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie.  near 
Dunkeld  in  Scotland,  l)etween  the  adherents  of 
Jan-es  II.  and  William  III.  The  Highland  clans 
had  little  interest  in  the  Revolution  of  1688,  but 
were  busy  with  their  own  petty  jealousies.  These 


were  made  use  of  by  the  celebrated  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  to  array  tliem  on 
the  side  of  James  II.  Against  him  was  sent 
Mackay  with  three  Scottish  regiments,  which 
had  come  from  Holland,  a  regiment  of  English 
infantry,  and  two  regiments  of  Lowland  &ots, 
besides  two  troops  of  horse.  These  were  met  in 
the  pass  by  a  charge  of  the  Highlanders,  who  car- 
ried all  before  them,  and  only  stopped  when  they 
came  to  the  packhorses,  which  they  plundered, 
thus  allowing  Mackay  to  retreat  without  molesta- 
tion. Dundee  lost  his  life  while  leading  the 
charge. 

XILIJITSH.  Any  of  the  minnow-like  North 
American  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  family  Poecil- 
liidje  (formerly  called  Cyprinodontidae,  and  erro- 
neously associated  with  the  Cyprinids).  The 
body  is  elongate,  compressed  behind*  and  usually 
depressed  at  the  head ;  and  both  are  covered  with 
rather  large  cycloid  scales.  The  mouth  is  small, 
extremely  protractile,  and  provided  with  small 
teeth;  the  lower  jaw  usually  projects,  and  the 
pharyngeal  bones  are  not  armed,  as  in  the  Cy- 
prinidte.  The  sexes  are  usually  uiilik.^,  and  some 
of  the  species  are  viviparous.  In  these  the  anal 
fin  of  the  male  is  modified  into  an  intromittent 
organ.  The  species  are  numerous,  but  none  at- 
tains a  large  size,  and  some  are  extremely  small. 
They  inhabit  the  fresh-water  streams,  brackish 
water  and  bays  of  America,  Southern  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia.  The  family  includes  thr  top- 
minnows  and  mummichog,  and  the  interesting  an- 
ableps,  or  four-eyed  fish.  Many  of  the  species 
are  extremely  resistant  and  have  become  adapted 
to  very  diverse  habitats.  There  are  SO  genera 
and  about  180  species.  The  name  killifish  is 
especially  applied  to  the  genus  Fundulus,  chiefly 
American,  whose  species  are  the  largest  of  the 
cyprinodonts,  and  some  very  brightly  colored. 
Jordan  says  that  thev  are  oviparous  and  feed 
chiefly  on  animals.  Some  of  them  live  on  the 
bottom  and  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  of  estu- 
aries; others  frequent  river  channels  and  bays 
and  swim  freely,  and  still  others,  called  'top-min- 
nows,' remain  on  or  near  the  surface,  and  feed 
on  floating  insects  in  streams  and  swamps.  The 
largest  species  of  the  eastern  coastal  region  is 
Fundulus  ma jalis,  a\ao  called  'May-fish':  a  lesser 
or  even  more  familiar  form  is  the  'mummichog,' 
'cobbler,'  or  'mudfish'  {Fundulus  hHcroclitus), 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  pool  and  stream 
of  brackish  water  from  Maine  to  Texas.  A  Flor- 
ida species  is  called  'sac-a-lait.'  They  are  useful 
for  bait,  and  make  interesting  pets  in  an  aqua- 
rium.    See  Plate  of  KiLLinsirES  and  Top-JIin- 

KOWS. 

KIL1.IGKEW,  Hexry  (?-1712).  An  Eng- 
lish admiral,  son  of  Henry  Killigrew,  the  divine 
mentioned  by  Pepys,  and  a  brother  of  the  poet 
and  painter  .\nne  Killigrew.  Of  his  life  nothing 
is  known  apart  from  his  connection  with  the  navy, 
which  he  had  entered  before  1666.  In  1673  he 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  captain.  Through  the 
five  j-ears  following  he  was  employed  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  1680 
as  commodore  commanded  a  squadron  against  the 
Barbary  pirates,  but  aecomplished  little.  With 
Richard  Haddock  and  John  Ashbv  he  was  joint 
commander  in  1690.  and  in  1693  held  a  like 
post  with  Cloudesley  Shovell  and  with  Ralph 
Delavall,  who  with  Killigrew  was  dismissed  from 
command  in  June  on  the  charge  of  treason  in 
behalf  of  James.    Thereafter  Killigrew  figured  in 
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KILLIFISHES   AND  TOP-MINNOWS 


1.  LONQ-FINNED  TOP-MIHNOW  (Oambusla  •fflnit). 

2.  TOP-MINNOW  (Fundulut  noUtu*). 

3.  SWORD-MINNOW  IXIphophorus  Hallarl). 

4.  MAY  KILUFISH  (Fundulus  majall*);  famal*. 


5.  COMMON  KILLIFISH  (Fundulu*  hataraelltua). 

6.  ALASKAN   BLACKFISH  (Dallla  pactoralll). 

7.  PURSY  MINNOW  (Cyprlnodon  varla(iatu>). 

8.  MAY  KILLIFISH  (Fundulua  majaliy;  mala. 
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the  naval  lists  as  an  officer  on  half  pay  (1097 
sqq.). 

KILLIGBEW,  Thouas  (1612-83).  An  Eng- 
lish dramatist,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  bom 
in  London.  He  was  appointed  in  1033  page  to 
Charles  1.;  traveled  on  the  Continent;  was  made 
gi-oom  to  the  bed-chamber  of  Charles  II.  and 
chamberlain  to  the  Queen.  Killigrew  is  closely 
connected  with  the  revival  of  the  drama  after  the 
Kesturation.  In  1660  Charles  II.  granted  him  a 
patent  to  build  a  new  theatre  and  raise  a  com- 
pany of  players.  Killigrew  accordingly  formed 
the  company  of  the  King's  servants  and  built  the 
Theatre  Royal,  subsequently  known  as  Drury 
Lane.  His  own  plays,  some  of  which  were  writ- 
ten before  the  Civil  War,  were  printed  in  1664. 
Of  them  only  one  is  of  interest.  The  Parson's 
Wedding  (tirst  performed  perhaps  as  early  as 
1037).    It  is  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays. 

XU/LINQLY.  A  town,  including  several  vil- 
lages, in  Windham  County,  Conn.,  25  miles  north 
by  east  of  Norwich;  on  the  Quinebaug  and  Five 
Mile  rivers,  and  on  the  New  England  Railroad 
(Map:  Connecticut,  H  2).  It  has  the  Danielson 
Higli  School,  and  Danielson  Public  Library;  and 
manufactures  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  hosiery, 
mill  supplies,  shoes,  harness,  etc.  Population, 
in  1800,  7027 ;  in  1900,  0835.  Killingly  was  set- 
tled in  1693,  and  was  known  as  Aspinock  until 
1708,  when  it  was  incorporated  under  its  present 
name.  In  1836  it  was  said  to  be  the  greatest 
-cotton-manufacturing  town  in  the  State.  Consult 
Uavles,  History  of  Windham  County,  Conn.  (New 
York,  1889). 

KU/UNOTOK  PEAK.  The  second  highest 
elevation  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont 
(Map:  Vermont,  C  7).  It  is  nine  miles  east  of 
Rutland;  its  height  is  4241  feet,  and  it  is  a  con- 
spicuous landmark,  affording  a  fine  view  from 
the  summit. 

XIT.MATNHAir,  kll-mS'nAm.  A  western 
suburb  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  a  township  of 
Dublin  Coimty.  Population,  6500.  Here  is  situ- 
ated Kilnmiuhani  Hospital,  an  establishment 
for  the  reception  of  wounded  and  pensioned  sol- 
diers, originally  founded  by  King  Charles  II.,  and 
conducted  on  siiniiar  principles  to  the  sister 
institution,  CheUea  Hospital  (q.v.).  Kilmatn- 
hani  Hospital  is  maintained  by  an  annual  Parlia- 
mentary giant,  and  provides  for  upwarcf  of  250 
veterans  ard  ollifcrs.  Near  the  hospital  is  Kil- 
mainham  jail,  where  Parnell  was  confined  in 
1882.  'The  Treaty  of  Kilmainham'  was  an 
alleged  agreement  lietween  Gladstone  and  Parnell, 
according  to  which  Parnell  promised  to  exert  his 
inHuence  against  the  commission  of  agrarian 
crime  in  Ireland,  upon  condition  that  Gladstone 
secured  the  introduction  into  Parliament  of  a 
legislative  measure  affecting  the  Land  Act  of 
1881. 

KILMABirOCK.  The  largest  town  in  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland,  on  the  Kilmarnock.  12  miles 
north-northeast  of  Ayr  (^lap:  Scotland,  D  4). 
It  has  large  engineering  establishments,  woolen 
mills,  carpet  manufactories,  machine-shops,  blast- 
furnaces, calico-printing  works,  tanneries,  and 
distilleries.  .It  has  endowed  schools,  numerous 
•churches,  and  a  public  park,  which  contains  a 
museum  of  Burns's  relics  and  an  elaborate  monu- 
ment to  the  poet,  whose  first  work  was  published 
in  Kilmarnock.  The  town  owns  its  gas-works. 
The  neighborhood  is  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  and 
Vol.  XI.— 82. 


its  dairy  produce  is  extensive.  The  largest  cheese 
show  in  Scotland  is  held  here,  the  value  of  the 
exhibits  generally  amounting  to  about  35,000 
pounds  sterling.  Population,  in  1891,  28,447. 
Consult  McKay,  History  of  Kilmarnock  (Kilmar- 
nock. 1848). 

KXLIT,  kll  (AS.  cyln,  cylene,  from  Lat.  cul- 
ina,  kitchen).  A  furnace,  oven,  or  other  device 
for  burning,  baking,  or  drying  brick,  charcoal, 
pottery,  or  other  materials,  generally  at  a  high 
uniform  heat.  They  are  made  of  stone,  brick,  or 
iron.  They  may  be  divided  into  intermittent  and 
continuous  kilns.  An  intermittent  kiln  is  one 
in  which  the  fire  is  permitted  to  go  out  after 
the  ctiarge  is  burned;  a  continuous  kiln  is  one 
which  is  so  arranged  that  the  charge  may  be 
removed  and  a  fresh  one  put  in  while  the  fire  is 
kept  burning,  and  the  furnace  kept  at  its  re- 
ducing heat.  This  may  be  effected  either  by  an 
independent  fire,  or  by  placing  the  fuel  and  the 
charge  to  be  tested  in  alternate  layers,  removing 
the  finished  charge  from  the  bottom,  and  adding 
fuel  and  charge  at  the  top.  A  preferable  form 
of  continuous  kiln  is  one  in  which  the  kiln  cylin- 
der is  charged  only  with  the  material  to  be 
burned,  and  a  current  of  flame  or  heated  gas  is 
introduced  at  the  side  near  the  bottom.  The  heat 
thus  passing  up  through  the  material  reduces  it 
to  the  proper  condition  without  adding  any  of  the 
ashes  of  the  fuel  to  it.  Kilns  are  also  classified 
in  accordance  with  the  course  of  the  draught,  into 
up-draught  and  down-draught ;  and  by  shapes, 
into  bee-hive,  egg-shaped,  hell-shaped,  and  annular 
chamber,  the  latter  having  a  series  of  cells  around 
a  central  compartment. 

Ceme?(t-Kilns  may  be  divided  somewhat  arbi- 
trarily into:  (I)  Intermittent  dome  or  bottle 
kilns;  (2)  chamber  kilns,  or  kilns  with  chambers 
attached  for  drying  the  raw  mixture  by  tho 
waste  gases  from  the  kilns,  which  may  be  either 
intermittent  or  continuous;  (3)  continuous  or 
stage  kilns;  and  (4)  rotary  kilns.  Dome  kilns 
consist  of  .1  calcining  chamber,  turmounted  by  a 
cijimney,  which  together  form  a  structure  re- 
sembling a  large  bottle  in  shape.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln  is  a  set  of  removable  grate-bars,  and 
a  door  for  admitting  air  to  the  fire  and  for  with- 
drawing the  burned  clinker.  Near  the  top  of  the 
calcining  chamber  are  one  or  more  openings 
called  charging  eyes,  through  which  the  new  mix- 
ture and  fuel  are  fed  into  the  kiln.  The  top  part 
of  the  kiln  is  a  chininey-Hke  structure,  which 
serves  to  provide  the  necessary  draught  for  the  fire 
and  to  carry  awav  the  ga.ses  of  combustion.  Dome 
kilns  arc  built  of  rough  stone,  brick,  or  concrete 
masonry,  lined  with  fire-brick,  the  lining  being 
so  constructed  that  it  can  be  removed  and  re- 
built without  disturbing  the  kiln  structure 
proper.  The  kilns  are  charged  by  placing  kin- 
dling-wood on  the  grate-bars  and  filling  above  to 
the  level  of  the  charging  eyes  with  alternate 
layers  of  fuel  and  raw  mixture.  When  calcina- 
tion is  complete  the  kiln  is  allowed  to  cool  down 
and  the  clinker  is  withdrawn.  The  operation  of 
the  kiln  is  thus  intermittent. 

Chamber  kilns  may  be  roughly  defined  as  dome 
kilns  in  which  the  chimney-like  superstructure 
is  replaced  by  a  long  horizontal  chamber  opening 
into  a  stack.  Tlie  raw  material  is  placed  in  the 
horizontal  chamber  to  be  dried  by  the  hot  gases 
escaping  from  the  kiln  proper.  The  construction, 
method  of  charging,  etc.,  of  chamber  kilns  are 
the  same  as  for  dome  kilns.    Chamber  kilns  are 
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employed  chiefly  in  England.  They  are  ordinarily 
intermittent  in  operation,  but  by  having  two  or 
more  drying  chambers  attached  to  a  single  kiln,  so 
that  some  are  receiving  the  hot  gases  while  others 
are  being  stripped  of  the  dry  mixture  and  re- 
charged with  fresh  wet  mixture,  they  may  be 
made  to  operate  continuously.  Continuous  cham- 
ber kilns  are  employed  only  in  a  few  works  in 
France. 

Continuous  kilns  are  made  in  two  general 
forrtis,  which  may  be  defined  as  vertical  chamber 
kilns  and  ring  kilns.  The  Dietzsch  kiln  is  a  well- 
known  example  of  the  vertical  chamber  type.  It 
consists  internally  of  three  connecting  chambers. 
At  the  top  is  the  heating  chamber,  into  which 
the  raw  mixture  is  fed  by  one  or  more  charging 
eyes.  This  heating  chamber  connects  by  means 
of  a  horizontal  passage  with  a  second  vertical 
chamber,  which  is  called  the  crucible,  and  in 
which  the  calcination  of  the  clinker  takes  place. 
Below  the  crucible  is  the  cooling  chamber  in 
which  the  burned  clinker  from  the  crucible  is 
cooled  bv  the  current  of  air  which  passes  up 
through  it  from  the  drawing  eye  below.  The  ring 
kiln  or  HofTman  kiln  consists  of  a  ring-shaped 
chamber  surrounding  a  central  shaft  connecting 
■with  a  chimney.  This  ring-shaped  chamber  has 
flues  at  regular  intervals,  which  connect  with  the 
chimney,  and  doors  are  placed  in  the  outer  walls 
at  corresponding  regular  intervals.  This  arrange- 
ment of  flues  and  doors  makes  it  possible  to 
divide  the  large  annular  chamber  into  several — 
generally  from  15  to  20 — separate  compartments, 
each  of  which  has  a  flue  connecting  with  the 
chimney,  and  a  door  opening  to  the  outside.  The 
burning  proceeds  progressively  from  one  chamber 
to  another  around  the  ring.  Continuous  kilns  of 
the  vertical  chamber  and  ring  types  are  used 
chiefly  in  Continental  Europe. 

Rotary  kilns  for  burning  cement  are  distinctly 
an  American  development,  although  the  device 
was  invented  in  England.  A  rotary  kiln  consists 
of  a  steel  or  iron  cylinder  lined  with  flre-brick 
or  some  other  refractory  substance  to  resist  the 
heat,  and  mounted  on  roller  bearings,  generally 
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placed  at  two  points  near  the  ends.  A  circum- 
ferential rack  on  the  shell  enables  the  cylinder  to 
be  rotated  by  worm-gearing  or  by  a  sprocket 
chain.  The  head  of  the  cylinder  is  inclosed  by 
the  chimney  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  free  to 
rotate,  and  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  front, 
which  is  covered  by  a  movable  cap,  through  which 
the  crude  oil  or  powdered  coal  is  forced  by  air- 
pressure.  The  raw  material,  either  dry  or  wet, 
is  fed  into  the  upper  end  of  the  kiln,  and  grad- 
ually works  toward  the  bottom,  in  consequence 
of  the  inclination  and  the  rotary  movement  of 
the  cylinder.  Calcination  takes  place  during  the 
passage. 

All  four  of  the  classes  of  kilns  described  are 
used  for  burnina;  Portland  cement.  Natural 
cement  is  burned  in  a  dome  kiln  much  resembling 
those  used  for  burning  Portland  cement,  but 
smaller  in  size  and  somewhat  fatter  in  shape. 


and  the  operation  is  continuous  instead  of  inter- 
mittent.     See  Ceuent. 

Bbick-Kilnb  may  be  temporary  or  permanent. 
The  former  are  built  up  of  the  bricks  themselves, 
generally  in  a  number  of  rows  of  parallel  arches, 
which  may  contain  as  many  as  40,000  brick  and 
be  40  courses  in  height.  Burnt  brick  are  placed 
around  the  outer  sides  and  on  top  of  the  kiln, 
the  walls  being  daubed  with  mud.  Openings  are 
left  at  the  top  to  permit  the  escape  of  steam 
erising  from  the  liberated  moisture  in  the  brick. 
Fires  are  started  in  the  windward  end  of  each 
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arch,  then  at  the  other  end,  and  allowed  to  ap- 
proach each  other  slowly,  several  days  sometimes 
being  required.  The  doors  are  closed  and  sealed 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air.  Wood,  coal,  or 
oil  may  be  used  for  fuel,  the  oil  requiring  special 
burners,  and  being  used  but  comparatively  little. 
Permanent  brick-kilns  have  fixed  side  walls,  but 
may  be  open  or  closed  at  the  top.  If  open,  the 
fires  extend  beneath  the  whole  length  of  the 
charge,  the  gases  passing  upward,  much  as  in 
temporary  kilns.  If  closed,  the  flres  are  at  one 
end.  Both  up-draught  and  down-draught  are  used 
with  the  permanent,  closed-top  kilns.  In  up- 
draught  kilns  the  charging  holes  are  above  the 
level  of  the  fire-holes,  the  latter  being  on  the  out- 
side. In  the  down-draught  kilns  the  gases  enter 
through  the  flues  ranged  around  the  inside  of  the 
kilns.  Continuous  brif:k-kilns  have  a  series  of 
connecting  chambers  fired  in  succession,  the  gasea 
passing  from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  so  on. 


Fie.  8.     BBOTION  THROCOH  CH1RCOAI/-KII.I*. 

Filling,  burning,  and  emptying  goes  on  in  difl'er- 
ent  chambers  at  the  same  time.  Fire-brick  and 
refractory  ware  are  frequently  burned  in  down- 
draught  kilns,  which  must  be  lined  with  fire-brick. 
Burning  requires  five  or  six  days,  and  cooling 
several  daj's  more.  Paving-brick,  in  the  Middle 
West,  are  generally  burned  in  the  down-draught 
kilns.  Tlie  tenipernturo  while  burning  range* 
from  1600  to  2300  degrees  Fahrenheit.    The  burn- 
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ing  takes  from  rix  to  ten  days,  and  the  cooling 
from  six  to  twelve  days. 

CuABCOAL-KiLNS,  when  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter (see  Charcoal),  are  dome-shaped  struc- 
tures, with  doors,  a  grate,  ash-pit,  and  an  ouir 
let  near  the  top  for  the  volatile  products. 

LiME-KlLNB  are  similar  to  the  dome  kilns  used 


Fia.  i.  BBIOK  AHD  BRIOK-LlltXD  mON  OB  STEEL  LIMrCILNS. 

for  burning  cement.  Two  types  are  shown  in 
section  herewith,  one  built  of  brick,  and  another 
of  iron  or  steel,  with  a  fire-brick  lining. 

PoTTEKT-KnjTS  are  of  many  kinds,  depending 
upon  the  ware  that  is  to  be  burned  and  the  con- 
sequent amount  of  heat  required.  Earthenware, 
stoneware,  and  porcelain  each  require  different 
degrees  of  heat,  the  intensity  varying  in  the  order 
named.  Almost  all  pottery  requires  a  second  or 
third  firing.  (See  Pottebt.)  Each  firing  is 
performed  in  a  separate  oven.  In  the  biscuit- 
oven  the  temperature  is  believed  to  reach  2500 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  in  the  gloss  or  glaze  ovens 
1900  degrees,  and  in  the  enamel  oven  not  more 
than  1400  degrees.  Porcelain  is  first  carefully 
packed  in  fire-clay  boxes  called  saggers,  and  these 
are  piled  up  in  stacks  called  hungs  in  the  kiln, 
an  average  kiln  holding  forty  or  fifty  bungs.  The 
kilns  are  usually  built  on  the  'down-draught'  prin- 
ciple. Forty  or  fifty  hours  are  usually  necessary 
for  the  first  firing  of  the  pottery,  and  as  many 


more  are  allowed  for  it  to  cool  off.  Stoneware- 
kilns  are  slightly  different  in  construction,  open 
shelves  taking  the  place  of  the  saggers.  They 
are  generally  very  large,  and  the  whole  process 
of  burning  requires  from  7  to  14  days.  The  up- 
per parts  of  these  stoneware-kilns  are  often  used 


for  burning  terra-cotta  or  unglazed  wares.  Pot- 
tery-kilns are  usually  in  the  form  of  a  tall 
cylinder  of  various  dimensions,  from  15  to  30 
feet  in  diameter,  15  to  20  feet  high,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  truBcated  cone  of  about  two-thirds  the 
height  of  the  cylindrical  part. 

Tebb-V-Cotta  Kilns  are  generally  of  the  bee- 
hive, down-draught  style.  Heat  is  applied  for  10 
to  14  days,  at  a  temperature  of  some  2300  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  producing  a  white  heat  in  the  clay 
and  the  formation  of  an  effervescence  of  alkaline 
salts,  which,  with  the  silicates,  produce  a  vitrified 
coating.  The  foregoing  applies  to  face  and  forms 
of  ornamental  terra-cotta.  Porous  terra-cotta 
tiles  (see  Tiles)  are  burned  for  a  much  shorter 
period,  the.  sawdust  mixed  with  clay  being  con- 
sumed during  the  process.  Sewer-pipe  is  gener- 
ally burned  in  round,  down-draught  kilns,  the 
process  requiring  from  five  to  seven  days.  Con- 
sult the  various  annual  issues  of  The  Mineral 
Industry  of  the  United  States  (New  York),  for 
the  prevailing  practice  in  various  industries  and 
localities. 

KIXiO-  (from  Gk.  xC\im,  chilioi,  thousand). 
A  prefix  meaning  one  thousand,  and  employed  in 
the  metric  system  to  denote  that  the  given  magni- 
tude is  one  thousand  times  larger  than  the  funda- 
mental unit.  Thus  a  kilometer  is  1000  meters, 
a  kilogram  1000  grams,  etc.  Kilo  is  also  em- 
ployed as  an  abbreviated  form  of  kilogram. 

KILOWATT  (from  Gk.  x"^*.  chilioi,  thou- 
sand -f  Eng.  watt,  from  the  Scotch  engineer 
James  Watt).  One  thousand  watts:  a  unit  of 
power.    See  Watt;  Electbical  Units. 

KTTiPAT^BICK,  Huon  Judson  (1836-81). 
An  American  soldier,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
cavalry  leaders  on  the  Federal  side  in  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  born  near  Deckertown,  N.  J.,  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1861,  and  on  May  9 
entered  the  Federal  service  as  captain  in  the 
Fifth  New  York  Volunteers,  generally  known  as 
Duryea's  Zouaves.  He  was  wounded  at  Big 
Bethel  on  June  10,  was  engaged  in  organizing  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  in  August,  and  on  September 
25  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Second  New 
York  Cavalry.  From  1862  to  1864  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  nearly  all  the  cavalry  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  campaigns  of  the  Army 
of  Vii^nia  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  making 
innumerable  raids  and  gathering  information  of 
Confederate  movements.  In  one  of  his  raids  in 
1863  he  covered  more  than  200  miles  in  less  than 
five  days,  fought  skirmishes  daily,  and  during 
this  time  captured  and  paroled  more  than  800 
prisoners,  with  a  loss  to  himself  of  only  one  ofii- 
cer  ond  thirty-seven  men.  In  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  and  afterwards  in  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg, he  served  with  conspicuous  gallantry. 
In  December,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
colonel,  and  in  June,  1863,  to  be  brigadier- 
general,  United  States  Volunteers,  while  he  re- 
ceived the  brevet  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Regular  Army  for  gallantry  at  Aldie.  Va., 
and  Gettysburg,  respectively.  In  March,  1864,  he 
participated  in  a  celebrated  raid  toward  Rich- 
mond and  down  the  Virginia  Peninsula,  and  in 
April  was  placed  in  command  of  a  division  of 
cavalry  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  then 
engaged,  under  Sherman,  in  the  invasion  of 
Georgia.  He  was  wounded  at  Resaca,  but  re- 
covered in  time  to  do  ellicient  service  in  guarding 
Sherman's  communicotions.    At  the  close  of  the 
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'War  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in  the 
Regular  Army  for  'gallant  and  meritorious  serv- 
ices in  the  capture  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,'  and 
major-general  for  his  services  during  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Carolinas,  and  in  June,  1865,  at- 
tained the  regular  rank  of  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers. He  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
Regular  Army  in  December,  1865,  and  his  commis- 
sion in  the  volunteer  service  in  January,  1806, 
and  from  December,  1865,  to  August,  1868,  was 
United  States  Minister  to  Chile,  a  position  which 
lie  agnin  held  from  June,  1881,  until  his  death  at 
Santiago,  in  December.  Consult  Moore,  Kilpat- 
rick  and  Our  Country  (New  York,  1865). 

KILTTNQ.       A    seaport    in    Formosa.      See 
Keluno. 


KILWA  JtlVlNJE,  kel'wft  kfi-ven'yi,  or 
Quiu)A,  ke^d-a.  A  seaport  town  of  German 
East  Africa,  situated  180  miles  south  of  Zanzibar 
(Map:  Congo  Free  State,  G  4).  It  has  a  cus- 
tom-house and  a  spacious  roadstead  much  fre- 
quented by  merchant  vessels;  its  trade  is  con- 
siderable. The  town  is  supplied  witli  water  from 
a  reservoir ;  its  sanitary  condition,  which  was 
formerly  bad,  has  greatly  improved.  Popula- 
tion, in  1901,  8000.  Kilwa  Kivinje  has  supplant- 
ed the  town  of  Kilwa  Kisiwani.  situated  on  an 
island  17  miles  to  the  south.  The  latter  is  now 
almost  abandoned,  but  during  the  Arab  domina- 
tion it  was  a  flourishing  port  for  the  East  Afri- 
can slave  trade. 

KHjWUS'NTNQ.  a  town  in  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, 3\<i  miles  northeast  of  Irvine  (Map:  Scot- 
land, D  4).  It  is  the  seat  of  a  large  engineer- 
ing and  flre-clay  works,  a  woolen  factory,  nu- 
merous coal-pits,  and  the  Eglinton  Iron-works. 
The  parish  church,  built  in  1775,  occupies  part 
of  the  site  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Kilwinning, 
founded  in  1140.  The  town  is  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  freemasonry  in  Scotland,  and  until 
the  institution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1736 
all  otlier  lodfjes  in  Scotland  received  their  char- 
ters from  'Mother  Kilwinning.'  Population,  in 
1891,  3835;  in  1901,  4439.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  southeast  stands  Ej;lin(on  Castle, 
the  scene  of  the  famous  Eglinton  Tournament  in 
1839. 

KIM'BAIX,  Arthur  Lalanse  (1856—).  An 
American  physicist,  born  at  Succesanna  Plains, 
N.  J.  He  graduated  in  1881  at  Princeton,  and  in 
1884  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he 
remainod  as  one  of  the  faculty  until  his  call  to 
Amherst.  In  1883-84,  under  tlie  general  direction 
of  Profe.<5sor  Rowland  (q.v.)  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and  bj'  appropriation  made  by  the  United 
States  Government,  he  made  a  valuable  series 
of  experiments  for  the  determination  of  the  unit 
of  electric  resistance.  His  writings  include  the 
Physical  Properties  of  Oases   (1890). 

KIMBALIi,  Hebeb  Chase  (1801-08).  A 
prominent  Mormon  leader  and  priest.  He  was 
born  at  Sheldon,  Vermont,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith.  He  was  baptized  into  the  Cliurch  of 
the  Latter-Day  Saints  in  1832;  was  shortly  after- 
wards ordained  an  elder  by  Joseph  Smith,  the 
foimder  of  the  Church;  and  in  18.'i5  became  one  of 
the  'Twelve  Apostles.'  In  1837,  and  again  in 
1840,  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  England,  where 
he  made  many  converts.  In  1846  he  was  made 
head  priest  of  the  Order  of  Melchizedek:  in  1847 
was  chosen  as  one  of  Brigham  Young's  counsel- 
ors; and  in  1849  became  Chief  Justice  and  Lieu- 


tenant-Governor of  the  State  of  Deseret.  In  1848 
lie  was  indicted  for  treason  by  a  United  States 
grand  jury,  but  was  never  brought  to  trial. 

KTWBAIX,  Jaiies  Putnam  (1836—).  An 
American  geologist,  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.  His 
scientific  training  was  obtained  at  Harvard,  Ber- 
lin, Giittingen,  and  the  Freiberg  (Saxony)  School 
of  Mines,  and  he  was  subsequently  a  member  of 
the  geological  surveys  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 
In  1861-62  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  and 
economic  geology  in  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural College  (Ovid),  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  appointed  assistant  adjutant-general  of 
United  States  volunteers,  with  rank  of  captain. 
Be  took  part  in  the  various  campaigns  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  as  chief  of  staff  to  Gen. 
M.  R,  Patrick,  and  was  afterwards  on  tha 
general  staffs  of  MeClellan,  Burnside,  Hooker, 
and  Meade.  From  1874  to  1885  he  was  hon- 
orary professor  of  geology  in  Lehigh  University 
(Bethlehem,  Pa.),  and  in  1885-88  was  director 
of  the  United  States  Mint.  His  writings,  in  addi- 
tion to  official  reports,  include  contributions  to 
periodicals  on  subjects  of  geology  and  metallurgy, 

KIHTBAXL,  Martha  Gertrude  (1840-94). 
An  .\merican  philanthropist,  born  in  Portland, 
Maine.  She  accompanied  her  husband,  who  was 
appraiser  of  captured  cotton,  to  the  front  in 
the  Civil  War;  acted  as  nurse  during  Sherman's 
campaign  in  Georgia;  and  was  appointed  in- 
spector of  hospitals.  Acting  on  her  suggestion. 
General  Logan,  as  head  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  introduced  the  observation  of  Deco- 
ration Day. 

XIKBALL,  Richard  Burleigh  (1816-92). 
An  American  essayist  and  novelist.  He  was 
born  in  Plainfield,  N.  H.,  and  educated  at 
Dartmouth  College,  went  to  Paris  in  1836 
after  two  years'  study  of  law,  and.  upon  his 
return  practiced  successfully  in  Waterford, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  New  York  City.  From  1854  until 
1860  he  was  president  of  the  Galveston  and 
Houston  Railroad,  which  he  had  projected,  tha 
first  railroad  built  in  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
most  important  of  his  varied  writings,  which 
include  novels,  essays,  and  books  of  travel,  are: 
Letters  from  Europe  (1842);  Saint  Leger,  or 
the  Threads  of  Life  (1850);  Ctiha  and  the 
Cubans  (I80O);  Romance  of  Student  Life 
Abroad  (1853);  Undercurrents  of  y\'an  Street 
(1861);  Was  Be  Successfulf  (1803);  The 
Prince  of  Kashna  (1864);  Benry  Poicers, 
Banker  (1868);  ToUaij  in  .Ycir  York  (1870); 
and   Stories   of  Exceptional  Life    (1887). 

KIMBAXL,  Sumner  Increase  (1834—). 
The  organizer  of  the  United  States  life-saving 
service.  He  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Maine;  grad- 
uated from  Bowdoin  in  1855,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1858.  In  1859  he  was  elc^^ted  to 
the  Maine  I^egislature,  and  in  1861  became  a 
dork  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington. 
He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  revenue  marine 
.service  in  1871,  and,  by  thorough  reorganization, 
grcntiv  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  life-savmfc" 
service.  In  1878  tliis  service  was  organized  into 
a  separate  bureau,  with  Mr.  Kimball  at  its  head, 
and  under  his  direction  was  extended  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  Great  Lakes.  He  served 
also  as  acting  Register  and  acting  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasurv.  He  is  the  author  of  Organiza- 
tion and  Methods  of  the  United  States  Life- 
Saving  Service. 
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XIMBEKLEY,  kim'bgr-ll.  A  town  of  Cape 
Colony,  ijouth  Africa,  tbe  capital  of  Uriqua- 
land  West,  near  the  frontier  of  tlie  Orange  Kiver 
Colony,  d4U  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Cape  Town, 
and  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  (Map:  Cape 
Colony,  J  5).  It  has  fine  public  buildings,  a 
free  library-,  botanical  gardens,  a  good  system  of 
water-works  supplied  from  the  Vaal  River,  and 
is  lighted  by  electricity.  Kimberley,  founded  in 
1871,  owes  its  existence  to  tlie  extensive  dia- 
mond-mines situated  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  one  of 
tbe  chief  seats  of  this  valuable  industry,  and  is 
also  an  important  intermediate  trading  station 
between  Cape  Colony  and  the  interior  of  Africa. 
During  the  South  African  War  Kimberley  was 
defended  by  the  British  troops  under  Colonel  Keke- 
wich,  and  from  October  15,  1899,  withstood  a 
siege  of  122  days  by  the  Boers  until  relieved  by 
General  French  on  February  15,  1900.  Popula- 
tion, in  1881,  13,600;  in  1891,  28,718,  including 
12,6.%8  whites. 

KIMBEBIiEY.  The  northern  division  of 
West  Australia.  It  is  a  fertile,  pastoral  region, 
■watered  by  the  Ord  and  Fitzroy  rivers,  and  has 
productive  gold-fields,  discovered  in  1884. 

KIDtBESIiET,  John  Wodehouse,  Earl  of 
(1826-1902).  An  English  statesman,  born  in 
London.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford;  succeeded  his  grandfather  as 
third  Baron  Wodehouse  before  he  had  attained 
bis  majority,  and  twenty  years  afterwards  was 
made  Earl  of  Kimberley.  He  entered  public  life 
in  1852,  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  position  he  held  until  1861,  with  ao 
intermission  of  a  Russian  embassy  (1856-58). 
In  1863  he  was  an  envoy  to  Copenhagen  in  con- 
nection with  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair,  and 
the  following  year  was  appointed  Under  Secre- 
tary at  the  India  Oflice.  He  was  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  (1864-66)  under  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  Gladstone  made  him  Lord  Privy  Seal  (1868- 
70)  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
(1870-74  and  1880-82).  He  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  1882-86,  and  again  in  1892-94, 
until  appointed  Foreign  Secretary  in  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  Cabinet  (1894-95).  In  1892  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  President  of  the  Council,  five  years 
afterwards  took  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1899 
was  made  chancellor  of  London  University. 

KIMCHI,  kim'k*.  A  family  of  Hebrew  schol- 
ars of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  most  famous  mem- 
ber of  the  family  is  Damd  Kimchi  (generally 
quoted  by  the  initials  of  his  name,  RaDaK — i.e. 
Rabbi  David  Kimchi ) ,  who  was  born  at  Narbonne 
about  1160,  and  lived  until  about  1235.  His 
achievements  were  chiefly  in  the  field  of  biblical 
exegesis  and  Hebrew  grammar.  His  merit  lies, 
not  in  originality,  but  in  the  excellence  of  his 
compilations,  in  consequence  of  which  his  works 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  his  successors. 
In  his  grammatical  exposition  he  follows  largely 
Ibn  Janach  (q.v.),  but  he  wrote  exclusively  in 
Hebrew.  His  grammar  and  lexicon  have  ap- 
peared in  many  editions.  His  commentaries  are 
still  widely  used  among  the  Jews.  They  were 
among  the  flrst  to  be  printed  in  the  so-called 
Rabbinical  Bibles,  containing  the  Hebrew  text 
with  selected  commentaries.  The  most  important 
of  them  is  a  commentary  on  the  prophetical 
books.  A  new  edition  of  his  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  was  begun  liy  Schiller-Szinessy,  but  only 


tbe  flrst  part  appeared  (Cambridge,  1882).  An 
edition  ot  liis  commentary  on  Genesis  appeared  at 
Pressburg  in  1842.  In  the  great  Maimonides 
controversy  (see  Maiuokiues)  Kimchi  was  on 
the  side  of  Maimonides.  Consult  Tauber,  Statul- 
punht  und  Leiatung  dea  K.  David  Kimchi  als 
Orammatiker  (Breslau,  1867). — Kimchi's  father, 
Joseph  (flourished  1150-70),  gave  the  impetus 
to  Jewish  culture  in  Southern  France,  whither  he 
emigrated  from  Spain.  He  wrote  biblical  com- 
mentaries and  grammatical  treatises.  Of  his 
commentaries  there  have  been  preserved  only 
those  on  Proverbs  and  Job,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs, 
which  is  unpublished.  His  grammatical  works 
have  been  edited  by  Bacher  and  Matthews  (Ber- 
lin, 1888). — David's  older  brother,  Moses  (flour- 
ished 1170-90),  also  engaged  in  studies  similar 
to  those  of  his  father  and  brother.  A  compen- 
dium of  Hebrew  grammar  compiled  by  him  en- 
joyed great  popularity  by  reason  of  its  simplicity 
and  brevity,  and  was  published  in  a  number  of 
editions.  It  flrst  appeared  in  1508.  The  edition 
of  1546  (Venice)  was  published  by  Elias  Levita, 
who  added  a  commentary  that  has  since  then 
generally  appeared  in  the  editions  of  the  gram- 
mar. Of  his  biblical  commentaries  (marked  by 
brevity  and  dryness)  only  those  to  Job,  Proverbs, 
and  Ezra  and  Kehemiah  are  known. 

KIMFOLUNO,  k6m'p«-Ivng.  A  town  of  Ru- 
mania.   See  CAMPUinNO. 

KUT  (AS.  cynn,  Goth,  kuni,  OHG.  chunni, 
kindred;  connected  with  Olr.  cine,  Lat.  genua, 
Gk.  7^i<ot,  Lith.  gamaa,  Skt.  jana,  race,  kind, 
from  jan,  to  beget).  Next  of.  In  English  and 
American  law,  those  who  are  so  related  by  ties 
of  consanguinity  to  a  decedent  as  to  be  entitled 
to  share  in  the  distribution  of  his  personal  estate. 
The  phrase  does  not,  therefore,  comprehend  all 
who  may  be  entitled  to  participate  under  statutes 
of  distribution,  as  a  wife,  who  is  not  of  her  hus- 
band's kin;  nor  all  those  who  are  related  by 
ties  of  blood,  but  only  those  whose  blood-relation- 
ship is  in  the  next  order  of  consanguinity  to  the 
decedent.  Next  of  kin  are  also  to  be  distin- 
guished from  heirs,  or  those  in  the  order  of  con- 
sanguinity to  whom  the  real  property  of  an  in- 
testate will  pass  by  descent.  These  are,  indeed, 
always  next  of  kiu,  but  they  do  not  necessarily 
include  all  who  answer  that  description.  By  the 
common-law  canons  of  descent,  under  which  the 
male  descendant  is  preferred  to  the  female,  and, 
among  males  of  equal  degree,  the  eldest  to  those 
who  are  younger,  a  single  member  of  tbe  class 
constituting  the  next  of  kin  may  become  the  sole 
heir.  In  the  United  States,  however,  where  those 
rules  have  been  abolished,  the  next  of  kin  are 
generally  the  same  as  the  heirs  at  law.  See 
Administration:     Consanouinitt  ;     Descent; 

DiSTBIBUTION ;  HEIB. 

XHT'CAID,  Eugento  (1798-1883).  An  Ameri- 
can missionary,  born  at  Westfield,  Conn.  He 
was  educated  at  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theolog- 
ical Institution,  now  Colgate  University,  and 
subsequently  held  charges  at  Galway,  N.  Y.. 
and  Milton,  Pa.  His  missionary  career  began 
in  1830  with  his  appointment  to  Burma,  and 
his  stations  in  that  field  were  Rangoon,  Ava, 
and  Prome.  After  twelve  years  in  Burma,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  until  1854 
labored  faithfully  and  efficiently  to  create  more 
interest  in  foreign  missionary  work.    In  1854  he 
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returned  to  Burma,  and  resumed  his  duties  at 
Prome  until  hia  wife's  ill  health,  compelled  him 
to  c-ome  back  to  America.  Consult  Patton,  The 
Hero  MiMionary  (New  York,  1858). 

XnrCABDINE,  kln-kOr'dln.  A  port  of  entry 
in  Bruce  County,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  Lake  Hu- 
ron, 74  miles  southwest  of  CoUingwood  (Map: 
Ontario,  B  3).  It  has  important  salt-works, 
manufactures,  and  a  thriving  shipping  trade  in 
lumber  and  agricultural  produce.  Population, 
in  1891,  2631;  in  1901,  2077. 

XINCABDINESHIIIE,  or  The  Meabks.  A 
maritime  county  in  the  northeast  division  of 
Scotland,  with  Aberdeenshire  and  the  Dee  on 
the  north,  Forfarshire  and  the  North  Esk  on 
the  south  and  west,  and  the  North  Sea  on  the 
east  (Map:  Scotland,  F  3).  Area,  383  square 
miles,  or  246,000  aores,  of  which  121,000  are  in 
cultivation.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Grampians. 
Chief  towns,  Stonehaven,  the  capital,  Banchory, 
Inverbervie,  and  Laurencekirk.  Population,  in 
1801,  26,350;  in  1851,  34,600;  in  1891,  35,492;  in 
1900,  40,900. 

KIITCHAS'SA.  A  station  of  Congo  Free 
State.    See  Leopoldville. 

KIN'OEHrJIir'aA.  a  mounUlu  peak  of  the 
Himalayas.     See  Kuncbinjinoa. 

KIND,  kint,  JOHANN  Priedbich  (1768-1843). 
A  German  poet,  dramatist,  and  romancer,  bom 
in  Leipzig.  He  began  in  1793  the  practice  of  law 
in  Dresden,  but  abandoned  it  in  1814  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  literary  work.  With  Wink- 
ler he  edited  the  Abendzeitung  from  1817  to 
1826.  His  poems  (5  vols.,  1808)  are.  weakly 
sentimental,  but  his  tales  and  novels  appealed  to 
many  readers,  and  some  of  his  dramas  held  th« 
stage  for  a  considerable  time.  He  is,  however, 
best  remembered  for  his  operatic  libretti,  Daa 
yachtlager  von  Oranada  (music  by  Kreutzer), 
Der  Holzdieh  (music  by  Marschner),  and,  above 
all,  Der  Freiachiitz,  imperishable  through  Web- 
er's famous  composition. 

KIUDEBaASTEN,  kIn'dSr-gfir'ten  (Ger., 
children's  garden).  A  school  for  children  from 
the  third  or  fourth  to  the  seventh  yea.f,  sug- 
gested and  organized  by  Friedrich  FrObel  (q.v.), 
through  which  the  natural  activity  of  the  child 
in  play  is  so  organized  as  to  assist  in  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  development.  FrSoel  first 
grasped  the  significance  of  the  idea  of  evolution 
in  its  application  to  education,  and  saw  the  im- 
portance of  the  earlier  stages.  To  him  educa- 
tion was  a  setting  free  of  the  powers  inherent 
in  the  individual.  By  an  organization  of  the 
child's  instinctive  tendency  to  action,  through 
gradual,  continuous  exercises,  his  best  tendencies 
can  be  strengthened,  and  at  the  same  time  he  can 
acquire  a  certain  preliminary  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  nature  and  man  around  him.  Thus  the 
child  gains  control  over  his  own  being,  develops 
power  of  thought,  self-control,  accuracy  of  sense- 
perception,  and  a  tendency  toward  an  active  in- 
tellectual life. 

FrObel  was  a  close  student  of  child  life.  Hence 
his  suggestion  of  means  and  methods  for  the 
kindergarten  work  were  ba.sed  on  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  child  nature,  and  have  been  of  permanent 
value.  The  mere  play  instinct  alone  would  not 
suffice,  but  the  plays  and  games  must  be  se- 
lected and  organized.  Frilbel  classified  the  ma- 
terial to  be  so   used   as  gifts  and  occupations. 


The  kindergarten  is  a  new  social  institution  for 
the  child,  in  which  he  has  free  scope  to  be  him- 
self  while  being  also  one  of  a  community  of 
equals  toward  whom  he  must  observe  his  duties 
and  accept  the  responsibility  of  his  part  in  the 
whole.  The  gifts  and  the  occupations  are  ther« 
introduced  gradually  and  in  a  logical  order.  As 
be  becomes  familiar  with  the  properties  of  the 
one  he  is  led  on  to  the  next,  wnich  properly 
grows  out  of  the  first,  each  introducing  new  im- 
pressions and  repeating  th^  old. 

The  first  gift  is  composed  of  six  rubber  or 
woolen  balls,  three  of  the  primary  and  three  of 
the  secondary  colors.  The  ball  is  chosen  as  th« 
simplest  type  form,  from  which  may  be  derived 
all  other  forms,  as  embodying  the  element  of  con- 
stancy and  unity.  Through  the  balls  the  idea 
of  comparison  is  introduced,  and  sensation  and 
perception  become  clearer  and  stronger  through 
the  similarity,  contrast,  and  discrimination  made 
possible  by  the  almost  innumerable  exercises  and 
games.  The  «econif  gift,  comprising  a  wooden 
ball,  cylinder,  and  cube,  carries  impressions 
further,  and  ofl'ers  not  only  in  itself,  but  also 
with  the  first  gift,  a  strong  illustration  of  con- 
trasts and  their  connections.  In  shape,  in  ma- 
terial, in  hardness,  in  color,  etc.,  it  contrasts 
with  its  predecessor,  but  is  like  it  in  the  com- 
mon shape  of  the  balls.  With  the  third  gift, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  cube  cut  once  in  each 
dimension  to  form  eight  smaller  cubes,  begins 
the  first  impression  of  a  whole  divisible  into 
similar  parts.  Here,  too,  are  the  first  steps  in 
number,  in  analysis  of  construction,  the  first  sug- 
gestion, in  the  gifts,  of  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  whole,  and  of  the  need  of  every  per- 
fect part  to  form  a  perfect  unit.  With  the 
use  of  this  gift  the  child  accustoms  himself 
to  regularity,  care,  precision,  beauty.  The 
fourth  gift,  a  cube  like  that  of  the  third,  but 
cut  once  horizontally  and  twice  vertically 
into  eight  rectangular  parallelograms,  introduces 
especially  the  new  element  of  a  whole  composed 
of  parts' unlike  itself.  The  fifth  and  sixth  gifts 
are  but  extensions  of  the  third  and  fourth,  with 
more  material  and  difl'ering  forms  of  solids.  The 
seventh  gift  consists  of  quadrangular  and  tri- 
angular tablets  of  cjirdboard  or  thin  wood,  giving 
a  basis  for  studies  in  surfaces  and  colors.  The 
eighth  and  ninth  gifts  are  introductory  to  draw- 
ing, and  consist  of  small  strips  of  laths  and  of 
rings  and  circles  in  cardboard,  which  can  be  ar- 
ranged into  all  sorts  of  patterns. 

The  development  of  Frobelian  principles  has 
caused  much  more  stress  to  be  placed  upon  the 
occupations  than  upon  the  use  of  the  gifts. 
These  occupations  are,  modeling  in  clay  and  in 
cardboard,  and,  later,  wood-carving,  or  sloyd; 
paper-folding,  in  two  and  three  dimensions; 
'paper-cutting,  paper  mosaic,  and  work  with  the 
color-brush;  mat-plaiting,  slat- weaving,  paper- 
weaving,  sewing,  wax  or  cork  work  with  sticks, 
drawing  in  checks  and  free,  bead-threading,  and 
perforating.  These  occupations  are  grouped 
above,  not  in  the  order  of  their  use,  but  as  they 
deal  with  solids,  surfaces,  and  lines  and  points. 
The  union  of  part  with  part  in  the  kindergarten 
periods  is  maintained  by  a  central,  seasonable 
thought,  from  which  spring  all  the  exercises  of 
day,  week,  and  month,  that  thought  always  deal- 
ing with  subjects  within  the  general  and  local 
experience  of  the  kindergarten  children.  The 
songs,  games,  and  stories,  which  hold  together 
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1.  Interior  of  H.  8.  Christian  Memorial  Kindergarten,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

2.  Children  of  Pratt  Institute  Kindergarten,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gardening. 
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the  periods  of  gift  and  occupation  exercises,  are 
also  an  integral  part  of  them,  Rowing  out  of 
them  and  their  necessities.  While  they  are  the 
means  of  developing  the  singing  voice,  facility  in 
language,  grace  and  strength  of  body,  they  are 
also  compassing  the  powers  of  attention,  observa- 
tion, imagination — they  are  helping  the  child  to 
think,  to  obey  law,  to  govern  himself,  to  stand 
in  the  proper  attitude  toward  his  environment. 
Another  aspect  is  the  industrial  connection  of 
the  kindergarten  with  life.  Manual  training,  not 
in  special  but  in  general  dexterity,  forms  an 
imporlant  part  of  the  kindergarten  training. 
From  the  delicacy  of  touch,  as  needed  in  such 
gilts  as  paper-folding  and  parquetry,  to  the 
strength  and  decision  gained  by  the  hands  in 
clay-modeling,  all  degrees  of  handling  are  intro- 
duced, accuracy  becomes  a  second  nature,  and 
crisp,  distinct  action  is  attained.  The  kinder- 
garten also  develops  an  interest  in  nature,  and 
gives  the  child  an  impulse  to  study  its  forces  and 
phenomena. 

The  first  kindergarten  was  opened  by  FrObel 
in  the  year  1840  in  the  village  of  Blankenburg 
in  the  Thunngian  Forest.  Until  his  death  in 
1852,  Frabel  gave  himself  up  to  the  work  of 
establishing  other  of  these  institutions,  and  of 
interesting  and  enlisting  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  the  cause.  After  his  death  the  Baroness 
Marenholtz-Billow,  Frobel's  ardent  disciple,  de- 
voted herself  to  carrying  on  the  work,  and 
the  movement  has  steadily  grown  until  kindergar- 
tens form  a  component  part  of  the  public-school 
system  in  most  Continental  countries,  in  most 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  in  some  South 
American  and  Asiatic  countries.  In  France  and 
French  Switzerland  their  establishment  is  com- 
pulsory, and  they  are  supported  and  organized 
like  any  other  part  of  the  public-school  system. 
In  Germany  and  Kngland  their  support  is  yet 
local  or  philanthropic. 

The  pioneer  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  kindergartens  in  the  United  States  was  led 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  of  Boston,  who  on 
becoming  interested  in  FSrabel's  writings  went 
to  Germany  in  1807  to  study  his  system.  She 
returned  the  next  year  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  her  life  to  the  popularizing  of  the  Frcibelian 
principle  of  education,  ably  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann  and  Dr.  Henry  Barnard.  During 
the  decade  of  the  sixties  several  kindergartens 
were  established  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Hoboken,  N. 
J.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.  A  similar  movement  was 
led  independently  in  New  York  by  Miss  Henrietta 
Haines  and  Miss  Boelte,  the  latter  a  pupil  of 
FrSbel's  widow.  During  the  seventies  philan- 
thropic associations  were  established  in  numer- 
ous cities  for  the  support  of  kindergartens  as 
charitable  institutions.  These  were  begun  in 
Florence,  Mass.,  in  1874,  and  in  Boston  in  1878; 
this  movement  prospered  especially  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Brooklyn,  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  and  was  supported 
in  various  other  places.  The  first  public  kinder- 
garten was  opened  in  Boston  in  1870,  but  shortly 
abandoned.  The  first  permanently  successful  at- 
tempt to  make  the  kindergarten  a  part  of  the 
public-school  system  was  begun  in  Saint  Louis 
in  1873,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Susan 
Blow  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  in  time  most  of 
the  large  cities  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones, 
have  followed  Saint  Louis  in  this  respect,  usual- 


ly through  the  absorption  of  free  kindergartens 
previously  established  by  private  benevolent  asso- 
ciations. In  1.89S-99  there  were  reported  to  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  2884 
kindergartens,  having  S764  teachers  and  143,720 
pupils.  These  statistics  are  far  below  the  actual 
numbers,  for  the  reports  made  are  purely  volun- 
tary. Statistics  privately  collected  show  the 
number  of  kindergartens  to  have  increased  as 
follows:  in  1873,  43;  in  1882,  348;  in  1892,  1311; 
in  1898,  4303.  The  kindergarten  movement  was 
furthered  by  a  magazine  The  Kindergarten  Mes- 
senger, first  published  in  1873  by  Miss  Peabody. 
At  the  present  time  tliere  are  very  many  similar 
publications.  The  American  Froebel  Union,  es- 
tablished in  1867,  also  by  Miss  Peabody,  was 
the  forerunner  of  many  such  associations.  The 
Union  became  the  kindergarten  department  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  in  1885. 
Many  schools  for  the  training  of  kindergartners 
have  been  established  either  as  independent  en- 
terprises or  in  connection  with  other  educational 
institutions,  chiefly  normal  schools.  The  best 
known  of  these,  now  connected  with  normal 
schools,  are  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College, 
and  those  in  connection  with  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  and  with  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn. 

BinLiooBAPHT.  There  is  now  a  very  extensive 
literature  relating  to  the  subject.  Consult:  FriS- 
bel.  Die  M enschenerziehung  (Keilhau,  1826)  ;  id., 
Padagogik  des  Kindergartens  (Keilhau,  1837-40)  ; 
id.,  Autobiographie,  translated  ( Ixjndon,  1886)  ; 
id..  Mutter-  und  Koselieder  (new  ed.,  Vienna, 
1895) ;  Madame  Marenholtz-Billow,  Die  Arbeit 
und  die  neue  Erziehung  (Berlin,  1886)  ;  Das 
Kind  und  sein  Wesen  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1878)  ; 
Erinncrungcn  an  Froebel  (Kassel,  1876)  ;  Der 
Kindergarten  des  Kindes  erste  WerksUitte  (2d 
ed.,  Dresden,  1878)  ;  Woman's  Educational  Mis- 
sion. Among  the  more  useful  translations  of 
these  are  Reminiscences  of  Froebel,  by  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann  ( Boston,  1877 ) ;  The  Songs  and 
Music  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play,  by  Susan  E. 
Blow  (New  York,  1874)  ;  Education  of  Man,  by 
Dr.  Hailmann  (New  York,  1892)  ;  FrSbel's 
Autobiography  (London,  1886)  ;  and  Madame 
Marenholtz-BQlow's  Chtld  and  Child  Nature  and 
Hand-work  and  Head-work  (London,  1899).  Dr. 
Henry  Barnard  published  in  1881  a  translation 
of  the  Autobiography,  and  of  other  important 
works,  as  well  as  many  original  contributions 
under  the  title  of  Kindergarten  and  Child  Cul- 
ture. The  complete  works  of  Fr5bel  are  now 
published  in  translation  in  the  "International 
Educational  Series"  (New  York).  Other  impor- 
tant publications  in  English  are;  Schireff,  The 
Kindergarten  (London,  1889)  ;  Hailmann,  £tn- 
dergarten  Culture  in  the  Family  and  Kindergar- 
ten (Cincinnati,  1873)  ;  Bowen,  Froebel  and 
Education  by  Self-activity  (London,  1892)  ; 
Kraus,  The  Kindergarten  Ouide  (New  York  and 
London,  1882)  ;  Hailmann,  The  Law  of  Child- 
hood and  Kindergarten  Methods  in  the  Primary 
School  (Chicago,  1889)  ;  Mrs.  Hailmann,  Songs 
and  Oames  for  the  Kindergarten  (Springfield, 
Mass.,  1887);  Blow,  Symbolic  Education  (New 
York,  1889)  ;  Hughes,  Froebel's  Educational 
Laws  (New  York,  1899).  See  Fb56el;  Nation- 
al Education,  Systems  of. 

KINDI,  ken'de,  Abu  Yusur  Ya'kub  bn- 
ISHAK,  Air.    See  Al-Kirdi. 
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EIN'ElEATaCS  (from  Gk.  xlmiiia,  kinCma, 
movement,  from  Kirur,  kinein,  to  move).  That 
branch  of  mechanics  which  treats  of  different 
kinds  of  motion  entirely  regardless  of  the  idea 
of  matter  and  its  inertia.  It  is  therefore,  strict- 
ly   speaking,   a   department   of   geometry.      See 

MECHAKIC:^. 

KINETIC  ENEBOY.    See  Eneboetics;  I^Ik- 

OHANICS. 

XINETICS  (Gk.  KtrrrrtKit,  kinitikoa,  for 
putting  in  motion,  from  nriirii,  kinttos,  mov- 
able, from  Kirtir,  tinctn,  tomove).  That  branch  of 
dynamics  which  treats  of  the  question  of  changes 
in  the  motion  of  matter,  the  conditions  under 
which  such  changes  occur,  and  the  properties  of 
the  matter  while  the  motion  is  changing.  See 
Mechanics. 

KINETICS  OF  OASES.  See  Htdbodtnam- 
ics. 

KINETIC    THEOBIES    OF    OASES.      See 

Matteb. 

KINET'OOEN'ESIS  (from  Gk.  Kipririt,  kine- 
tos,  movable  +  •fima,  genesia,  origin,  from 
ylyrttr0cu,  ffignestkai,  to  become).  The  mechan- 
ics of  evolution.  Spencer  led  the  way  to  these 
studies  by  his  theory  of  the  mechanical  origin  of 
the  segmentation  of  the  body  in  vertebrates,  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  of  vertcbrie.  VVyman  ( 1857 ) 
showed  that  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  bones 
of  the  head,  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  in  other  bones 
is  peculiar  to  man,  having  a  definite  relation  to 
his  erect  position.  The  bony  fibres  forming  the 
cancellated  structure  are  like  studs  or  braces. 
Cope,  and  also  Ryder,  have  discussed  the  mold- 
ing of  the  limb-jointa  as  the  result  of  mechanical 
strains,  and  tlie  shape  of  the  teeth  is  due  to 
mechanical  strains  and  impacts. 

The  direct  evidence  in  favor  of  the  kineto- 
genetic  mode  of  evolution  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  discovery  by  Ameghino,  in  the  Tertiary 
beds  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  of  one-toed  ungu- 
lates with  two  splint  bones  and  with  teeth  strik- 
ingly like  those  of  the  horse,  though  belonging 
to  a  quit«  different  order.  The  similarity  or  con- 
vergence in  shape  is  due  to  the  action  of  similar 
mechanical  conditions  in  two  quite  unrelated 
groups.  The  results  of  strains  involved  in  dig- 
ging are  seen  in  the  for©  legs  of  the  mole,  of  the 
fossorial  edentates,  and  the  mole-crickets.  Thus, 
as  Cope  concludes,  in  biologic  evolution  as  in 
ordinary  mechanics,  identical  causes  produce 
identical  results. 

Consult:  Wymaa,  "On  the  Cancellated  Struc- 
ture of  Some  of  the  Bones  of  the  Human  Body," 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  vi.  (Boston,  1857)  ;  Cope,  The  Pri- 
mary  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution  (Chicago, 
1896).    See  Evoli:tion;  Use-Inuebitance. 

KINET'OSCOPE.  An  instrument  for  pro- 
ducing a  scries  of  images  in  such  rapid  succession 
that  the  illusion  of  actual  motion  results.  The 
apparatus  as  usually  constructed  consists  of  a  pro- 
jecting lantern  with  an  arc  light  as  its  radiant 
and  a  fine  projecting  lens  by  which  the  image  is 
formed.  (See  AIaoic  Lantebn.)  The  pictures  of 
which  the  images  are  produced  are  made  on  a  long 
celluloid  film  about  one  inch  in  breadth,  and  of 
length  depending  upon  the  duration  of  the  series 
of  pictures.  This  film  contains  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  a  moving  object  made  at  successive 
intervals,  and  is  rapidly  moved  in  front  of  the 
projecting   lens   by   an   electric   motor  or   other 


rotating  mechanism.  There  is  also  a  revolving 
shutter  operated  by  the  same  mechanism  which 
moves  the  film,  which  alternately  cuts  off  and 
allows  to  pass  the  light  between  the  film  and  the 
projecting  lens.  The  instrument  operates  by  al- 
lowing a  picture  on  the  film  to  rest  for  a  minute 
interval  in  front  of  the  projecting  lens,  during 
which  time  the  rays  of  light  arc  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  opening  in  the  shutter.  The  next 
picture  on  the  film,  representing  a  subsequent 
state  in  the  action,  is  then  brought  before  the 
projecting  lens  in  the  same  manner.  The  appara- 
tus is  adjusted  so  that  between  40  and  60  suc- 
cessive exposures  of  the  film  occur  in  a  second, 
and  the  effect  of  motion  produced  on  the  screen 
is  wonderfully  realistic.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  duration  of  the  impression  furnished  by 
light  on  the  retina  is  about  one-fiftieth  of  a 
second,  and  if  these  impressions  follow  with  suf- 
ficient rapidity  the  effect  is  of  continuous  motion. 
This  principle  has  been  known  for  many  years, 
and  was  first  employed  in  the  stroboscope  (q.v.), 
where  a  series  of  slits  were  cut  radially  near  the 
circumference  of  a  disk.  X  moving  body  was 
viewed  through  these  slits  in  the  disk  as  it  re- 
volved, and  its  apparent  motion  depended  upon 
the  relative  motion  of  the  moving  body  and  the 
disk.  The  next  important  application  of  this 
idea  was  in  the  zoStnqM,  in  which  a  cylindrical 
box  with  a  series  of  vertical  slits  was  rapidly 
rotated  about  its  vertical  axis.  These  slits  ex- 
tended from  the  upper  edge  of  the  cylinder  half- 
way its  height,  and  within  and  below  was  passed 
a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  were  drawn  a  series  of 
pictures  showing  an  object  in  successive  stages  of 
motion.  Tliis  instniment,  which  is  illustrated 
in  the  article  Illusion,  was  for  many  years  mere- 
ly a  popular  toy,  as  it  was  not  possible  until  the 
advent  of  instantaneous  photography  to  depict 
objects  at  successive  intervals  sumciently  accu- 
rately to  enable  the  instrument  to  be  of  practical 
or  scientific  value.  One  of  the  earliest  applica- 
tions of  instantaneous  photography  to  this  in- 
strument was  when  the  Muybridge  photographs 
of  moving  objects  were  einplojed  for  this  purpose. 
Here  a  number  of  cameras  were  so  placed  as  to 
obtain  in  succession  instantaneous  photographs 
of  a  moving  object.  From  the  positives  thus  ob- 
tained a  strip  was  prepared  for  the  wStrope,  and 
a  life-like  representation  secured.  Various  de- 
velopments of  this  idea  and  modifications  of  the 
instrument  were  employed,  but  it  was  not  until 
a  special  form  of  camera  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  sensitized  films  of  celluloid  was  emploj-cd  that 
practical  and  satisfactory  results  wore  obtained. 
This  was  accomplished  by  Edison  in  1893,  and 
the  camera  employed  used  a  shutter  which  al- 
lowed the  light  to  fall  on  the  film  at  regularly 
recurring  interv.ils.  During  these  intervals  the 
film  remains  stationary  so  that  the  exposure 
can  be  made,  and  is  then  rapidly  moved  for- 
ward so  that  the  next  exposure  is  permitted.  The 
whole  action  of  moving  the  film  and  the  operation 
of  the  shutter  is  work?d  automatically,  and  the 
process  has  developed  so  that  rolls  of  film  of 
great  length  can  be  exposed.  The  film  after  its 
exposure  is  developed  in  the  usual  way,  and  then 
a  positive  is  made  which  is  employed  in  the 
projecting  lantern  or  apparatus  used  to  view  the 
pictures.  In  the  first  form  of  kinetosoope  no 
attempt  was  made  to  project  the  pictures,  but 
they  were  examined  by  the  observer  through  a 
large  magnifying  glass  illuminated  from  behind. 
It  is  in  its  application  to  the  projecting  lantern. 
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however,  that  the  kinetoacope  has  found  its  widest 
application,  and  from  time  to  time  the  methods 
and  apparatus  have  been  vastly  improved,  with- 
out, however,  being  radically  changed.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  photograph  almost  any  subject  of  interest 
vrhere  sufficient  light  can  be  obtained;  battles, 
historic  events,  and  other  matters  of  interest  are 
now  reproduced  in  these  moving  pictures  by 
similar  instruments,  known  as  the  cinemato- 
graph, vitascope,  biograph,  etc.  The  apparatus 
has  also  been  employed  in  scientific  investigations, 
and  an  interesting  series  of  photographs  showing 
the  propagation,  refraction,  and  reflection  of 
sound-waves  have  been  prepared,  which  when 
thrown  on  a  screen  graphically  illustrate  the 
phenomena. 

KIKQ  (AS.  cyning,  OHG.  kuntng,  Ger.KSnig; 
probably  connected  with  Goth,  kuni,  OHG.  kunrU, 
AS.  cynn,  Eng.  kin,  race,  family,  and  ultimately 
with  Lat.  genua,  Gk.  yim,  genoa,  Ir.  cine,  Skt. 
jana,  race,  family,  people,  from  jan,  to  beget). 
The  title  of  a  ruler  vested  with  supreme  au- 
thority over  a  State,  nation,  or  tribe.  In  early 
times  the  king  was  the  chief  source  of  all  au- 
thority. He  was  responsible  only  to  God,  of 
whom  he  was  the  earthly  representative,  and 
bis  person  was  sacred.  The  tenure  of  the  crown 
was  usually  hereditary,  and  was  claimed  by  di- 
vine right,  although  occasionally  it  was  elective 
within  certain  limits,  as  amon^  the  early  Ger- 
mans, where  the  chief  qualification  for  the  king- 
ship was  ability  to  lead  the  warriors  in  battle. 
With  the  growth  of  the  feudal  system  the  char- 
acter of  the  kingship  changed.  In  Germany  the 
royal  power  was  largely  usurped  by  the  feudal 
lords.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king 
was  able  to  overcome  the  feudal  nobility.  With 
the  constitutional  development  of  modem  times 
the  feudal  king  and  the  absolute  king  of  the  me- 
diseva]  age  have  given  way  to  the  constitutional 
king,  whoae  prerogatives  are  limited  by  the  pre- 
scripts of  a  written  constitution  or  custom.  At 
present  all  the  Continental  European  countries 
except  Russia  and  Turkey  have  written  constitu- 
tions which  place  substantial  limitations  upon  the 
royal  power.  Another  important  modification 
ofthe  kingship  effected  by  the  constitutional  de- 
velopment of  the  last  century  is  its  relegation 
from  a  position  of  sovereign  power  to  a  position 
as  an  organ  of  government  merely.  That  is  to 
say,  the  European  kingship  is  no  longer  a  sov- 
ereignty, but  an  office,  the  powers  of  sovereignty 
which  formerly  were  vested  in  the  king  having 
been  largely  withdrawn  and  conferred  upon  the 
national  legislative  body.  In  the  third  place,  the 
kingship  has  become  more  generally  elective  than 
formerly.  By  this  is  meant  the  power  of  the 
legislature,  now  generally  recognized,  to  depose 
unworthy  kings  and  designate  their  successors. 
In  most  of  the  European  constitutions  the  crown 
is  described  as  hereditary.  In  England  the  law 
of  succession  is  lineal  primogenial,  with  prefer- 
ence for  males  over  females.  In  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  and  Spain  cRsentially  the  same  rule 
prevails.  In  Belgium,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
Prussia  it  is  agnatic  lineal  primogenial,  with 
absolute  exclusion  of  females;  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary it  is  the  same,  except  that  in  default  of 
male  heirs  females  may  succeed.  The  age  at 
■which  the  king  attains  his  majority  is  usually 
eighteen,  although  in  Austria-Hungary  it  is  six- 
teen. During  the  minority  of  the  king,  or  when 
for  any  reason  he  is  unable  to  exercise  the  royal 


prerogatives,  a  regent  is  appointed,  who  is  vested 
with  the  royal  power..  The  only  qualificationa 
required  of  European  kings  relate  to  the  profes- 
sion of  religious  faith.  Thus  in  England  the 
sovereign  must  be  a  Protestant,  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  a  Lutheran,  and  in  Austria-Hungary  a 
Roman  Catholic.  By  the  ceremony  of  corona- 
tion a  semi-sacred  character  is  communicated  to 
the  royal  person  which  symbolizes  his  inviolabil- 
ity and  supremacy.  Among  the  qualities  which 
attach  to  the  crown  are  inviolability,  immacu- 
lateness,  irresponsibility  (for  the  conduct  of  po- 
litical affairs),  and  immortality.  It  is  a  com- 
mon maxim  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong; 
therefore  his  ministers  who  countersign  his  offi- 
cial acts  assume  the  responsibility  for  his  con- 
duct. By  the  quality  of  immortality  is  meant 
the  immediate  transmission  of  the  crown  upon 
the  death  of  the  wearer  to  his  successor  without 
interruption  or  interregnum.  In  general,  the 
powers  of  the  king  include  the  appointment  to 
office;  the  disposition  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces;  the  calling,  opening,  proroguing,  adjourn- 
ing, and  dissolving  of  the  parliamentary  bodies; 
the  approval  or  rejection  of  legislative  measures; 
the  appointment  and  recognition  of  ambassadors 
and  ministers ;  the  negotiation  of  treaties,  subject 
to  certain  restrictions  in  some  countries;  and  the 
issue  of  administrative  regulations  and  proclama- 
tions of  various  kinds.  The  crown  is  also  the 
source  of  clemency  and  pardon,  as  well  as  of  all 
honors  and  hereditanr  titles.  In  several  of  the 
European  countries,  besides  Germany,  the  royal 
crown  was  formerly  for  a  long  period  elective; 
these  were  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Poland. 

XIKO,  Albert  FsEBitfAN  Afkicanus  (1841 
— ).  An  American  physician,  bom  in  England, 
the  son  of  Dr.  Edward  King.  He  graduated  at 
Columbian  University  in  1861,  and  received  his 
medical  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1865.  He  became  professor  of  obstetrics 
and  diseases  of  women  and  children  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  Columbian  University  and 
in  the  University  of  Vermont;  and  was  president 
of  the  Washington  Obstetrical  and  Gynecological 
Society  in  1885-87.  He  wrote  a  Manual  of  Ob- 
stetrics (1900).  He  urged  with  enthusiasm  the 
theory  of  the  mosquito  transmission  of  malaria. 
This  claim,  republished  in  1883,  was  accepted  in 
1899  by  the  medical  world  as  correct.  He  advo- 
cated a  svstem  of  personal  and  municipal  pre- 
vention wiiich  is  gradually  being  put  into  prac- 
tice. See  the  article  Insects,  Pbopaoation  of 
Disease  bt. 

KIKG,  Charles  (1789-1867).  An  American 
editor  and  educator,  born  in  New  York  City,  the 
son  of  Rufus  King  (1755-1827).  He  was"  edu- 
cated at  Harrow,  England,  and  in  Paris;  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  1806,  and  was  elected  to 
the  New  York  Legislature  in  181.3.  He  was  asso- 
ciate editor,  with  Verplanck,  of  the  New  York 
American,  from  1823  to  1827,  and  was  sole  editor 
from  1827  to  1847.  From  1849  until  1863  he  was 
president  of  Columbia  College. 

KINO,  Charles  (1844 — ).  An  American 
brigadier-jsjeneral  and  novelist,  bom  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  October  12.  1844.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1866;  served  in  the  artil- 
lery and  cavalry:  was  retired  as  captain  for 
wounds  received  in  action  (1879);  was  inspect- 
or and  instnictor  of  the  Wisconsin  National 
Guard   (1882-89),  colonel  (1890),  adjutant-gen- 
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eral  (1895),  and  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  V. 
(1898).  He  afterwards  served  in  the  Philippines. 
His  histories,  stories,  and  sketches  are  all  of  mili- 
tary matters;  e.g.  Famous  and  Decisive  Battles 
(1884),  Campaigning  tinth  Crook  (1890),  Be- 
tween the  Lines  (1889),  The  Colonel's  Daughter 
(1882),  Marion's  Faith  (1885),  The  Deserter 
(1887).  A  WarTime  Wooing  (1888),  Kitty's 
Conquest  (1884),  Vnder  Fire  (1894),  The 
Waring'a  Peril  (1894),  Ray's  Daughter  (1900), 
A  Tame  Surrender  (1901),  Foes  in  Ambush 
(1893),  Fort  M'ayne  (1897),  Noble  Blood  are 
titles  of  some  of  his  many  stories. 

KINO,  Clabence  (1842-1901).  An  American 
geologist,  bom  in  Newport,  R.  I.  He  graduated 
at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  in  1862, 
and  the  following  year  set  out  with  a  single  com- 
panion on  a  trip  across  the  continent.  He  ar- 
rived in  California  after  accomplishing  the  last 
part  of  his  journey  on  foot,  and  became  attached 
as  assistant  to  the  Geological  Survey,  then  di- 
rected by  J.  D.  Whitney.  His  investigations  at 
this  time  included  the  determination  of  the  age 
of  the  gold-bearing  rocks,  surveys  of  Mount  Whit- 
ney and  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  the  collection 
of  evidence  in  support  of  the  glaciation  of  the 
Sierras.  In  1867,  upon  his  recommendation.  Con- 
gress provided  for  the  geological  survey  of  a 
belt  of  country  including  the  fortieth  parallel 
and  extending  across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
survey,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  future  geo- 
logical investigations  by  the  Government,  waa 
successfully  carried  out  by  King  during  the  years 
1867-72.  The  value  of  his  services  to  science  in 
this  connection  received  merited  recognition  when, 
in  1879,  he  was  appointed  the  first  director  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Owing  to 
ill  health,  he  resigned  the  office  of  director  in 
1881,  but  during  his  brief  tenure  the  Survey  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  both  to  science  and  to 
the  development  of  the  mining  industry  of  the 
country.  The  investigations  of  the  Corastock 
Lode  and  of  the  Eureka  and  Leadville  districts 
have  had  an  important  influence  upon  the  study 
of  economic  geology.  From  1881  until  his  death 
he  practiced  as  a  mining  engineer,  and  engaged  in 
A-arious  scientific  investigations.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  publications  are  the  following: 
Mountaineering  in  the  Sierras  (1871 ;  1902)  ;  "On 
the  Discovery  of  Actual  Glaciers  on  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Pacific  Slope,"  in  American  Journal 
of  Science  (1871)  ;  Systematic  Geology  (1878)  ; 
and  "The  Age  of  the  Earth,"  in  American  Journal 
of  Science  (1893).  The  last-mentioned  paper  is 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
earth. 

KING,  Dan  (1791-1864).  An  American  physi- 
cian, born  in  Mansfield.  Conn.  He  studied  medi- 
cine there,  practiced  at  Preston,  Conn.,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Charlcstown,  R.  I.  Dr.  King 
■was  actively  interested  in  political  affairs  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  served  in  the  State  I>egisla- 
t\ire  from  1828  to  1834.  He  supported  the  suf- 
frage movement,  of  which  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr 
became  the  head;  but  he  did  not  sanction  Dorr's 
headlong  conduct  after  the  suffrage  party  had 
failed  to  get  control  of  the  Legislature.  The 
Narragansett  Indians,  who  were  in  a  reduced 
condition,  found  an  earnest  helper  in  Dr.  King. 
As  a  joint  commissioner  for  the  State  he  investi- 
gated the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  his  re- 
port resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  Indian 


school.     His   publications   include   a  Lif«  and 
Timea  of  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  (1869). 

KIKO,  Edwabd  (1848-96).  An  American 
journalist,  bom  at  Middlefield,  Mass.,  July  31, 
1848;  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1896.  At  seven- 
teen he  began  newspaper  work  in  Springfield, 
and  soon  after  (1867)  was  sent  to  Europe  as 
special  correspondent  of  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, whose  literary  editor  he  became  on  his  re- 
turn. In  1869  he  returned  to  Europe  as  news- 
paper correspondent,  reporting  the  Franco-Ger-. 
man  War  and  the  Paris  Commune.  In  1872  he 
made  a  journey  through  the  South  in  behalf  of 
Scribner's  Monthly,  traveling  25,000  miles.  The 
literary  result  of  this  journey  was  The  Great 
South  (1874).  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1875, 
and  afterwards  lived  chiefly  in  Paris  as  a  jour- 
nalist. The  more  significant  of  his  books  are: 
French  Political  Leaders  (1876);  Europe  in 
Storm,  and  Calm  (1885)  ;  Kentucky's  Love,  or 
Roughing  It  Around  Paris  (1872)  ;  A  Venetian 
Lover,  poems  (1887);  The  Gentle  Savage,  a 
novel  (1883);  The  Golden  Spike  (1886).  His 
lyrics  are  collected  in  Echoes  from  the  Orient 
(1880). 

JilxTO,  Edwabd,  Viscount  Kinosbobocoh 
(1705-1837).  An  Irish  writer  on  the  antiquities 
of  Mexico.  He  studied  at  Oxford  (1814-18), 
but  did  not  graduate.  He  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  (1818-26),  but  resigned  his  seat  to 
his  brother  Robert.  His  great  work  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Mexico  (1830-48),  in  nine  splen- 
did volumes,  was  undertaken  to  prove  the  settle- 
ment of  Mexico  by  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 
The  story  goes  that  a  Mexican  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  first  interested  him  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  Sir  Thomas  Phipps  urged  him  to 
the  work.  It  is  certain  that  he  sank  his  whole 
fortune  in  it.  A  paper-seller  brought  suit  against 
him ;  King  was  put  in  prison  in  Dublin,  and  died 
there  of  typhus. 

KUfa,  Gbace  Euzabeth  (1859—).  An 
American  author  of  stories  and  historical  sketches, 
centring  around  New  Orleans;  bom  in  New 
Orleans  in  1859.  She  was  educated  in  her  native 
city,  and  soon  devoted  herself  to  describing  it  in 
fiction  and  in  history.  Her  sketches  first  at- 
tracted attention  in  the  New  Princeton  Review, 
and  were  the  basis  of  h^r  novel  Monsieur  Motte 
(1888).  Her  later  works  include:  Tales  of  Time 
and  Place  (1892)  ;  Earthlings;  New  Orleans,  the 
Place  and  the  People;  Jean  Baptiste  Lemoyne, 
Founder  of  New  Orleans  (1892);  Balcony 
Stories  (1893);  De  Soto  and  His  Men  in  the 
Land  of  Florida  (1898).  Miss  King  shows  a  re- 
markable sympathy  with  the  French  culture  of 
New  Orleans.  As  a  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Historical  Society  she  pursued  some  original  re- 
search, and  she  collaborated  in  a  School  History 
of  Louisiana  (1894). 

KIKa,  Hobatio  (1811-97).  An  American 
lawyer,  bom  at  Paris.  Maine.  He  learned  print- 
ing in  the  office  of  the  Paris  Jeffersonian,  which 
he  subsequently  bought  and  published  until 
1838.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the 
Post-Oflice  Department  at  Washington,  and  grad- 
ually rose  by  promotion.  In  1861  he  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster-General,  and  served  for  a 
month.  He  remained  in  Washington  to  serve  on 
the  commission  for  the  enforcement  of  the  eman- 
cipation law  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
afterwards   practiced   law.     The   acts   of   1874, 
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1879,  and  1886,  requiring  the  use  of  the  official 
'penaltjr  envelope,'  were  passed  mainly  through 
his  activity.  His  publications  include  Turning 
on  the  Light :  A  Survey  of  the  Administration  of 
Buclianan. 

KINO,  John  Albop  (1788-1867).  An  Ameri- 
can politician.  Governor  of  New  York  in  1857- 
69.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  whither 
his  father,  Rufus  King  (q.v.),  had  removed  from 
Massachusetts.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
England.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  in  which  he  served 
as  an  officer  of  the  New  York  State  militia. 
After  the  war  he  established  himself  on  a  farm 
at  Jamaica,  L.  L,  and  from  1819  to  1823,  when 
he  was  chosen  State  Senator,  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Assembly.  During  his  whole  term  in 
the  Legislature,  although  opposed  to  De  Witt 
Clinton,  he  was  a  warm  champion  of  the  Erie 
Canal.  In  1825  he  went  as  secretary  of  legation  to 
England  with  his  father,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  President  John  Quincy  Adams  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  Saint  James's  for  a  second  time,  and  on 
his  resignation  on  account  of  ill  health  in  1826, 
remained  in  London  until  the  appointment  of  a 
successor,  as  charge  d'affaires.  After  serving 
several  more  terms  in  the  New  York  Legislature 
he  was  in  1848  elected  as  a  W'hig  to  the  Thirty- 
tirst  Congress,  in  which  he  vigorously  opposed 
Clay's  compromise  measures.  In  1855  he  pre- 
sided at  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Convention  of  the 
Republican  Party,  with  which  he  was  thenceforth 
as.^ociated.  In  1836  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  from 
1857  to  1859  was  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Y'ork.  He  was  a  Lincoln  elector  in  I860,  and  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Convention  (q.v.)  in  1861. 

KINO,  John  Edward  (1858—).  'An  Ehglish 

ehilologist  and  teacher,  born  at  Ash,  Somerset. 
[e  was  educated  at  Clifton  College,  Bristol,  and 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1891  he  became 
high  master  of  Manchester  Grammar  School. 
He  wrote  Sounds  and  Inflexions  in  Qreek  and 
Latin,  with  Cook?on  (1888),  and  a  Comparative 
Orammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (1890). 

KINO,  Jonas  (17921869).  An  American 
missionary.  He  was  bom  at  Hawley,  Mass.,  July 
29,  1792,  educated  at  Williams  College  and  And- 
cver  Seminary,  and  engaged  in  home  mission 
work.  To  prepare  himself  for  the  foreign  field 
he  studied  Arabic  in  Paris  under  De  Sacy.  From 
1822  till  .1828  he  held  the  position  of  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  in  Amherst  College,  but 
during  the  years  1823-25  traveled  in  the  East 
distributing  Bibles  and  preaching.  In  1828  he 
went  to  Greece,  where  his  missionary  labors  at 
first  met  with  much  success.  Later  he  aroused 
the  hostility  of  the  Greek  Church,  was  several 
time!)  tried  on  charees  of  reviling  religion  and  the 
Church,  and  even  brought  in  danger  of  his  life. 
He  died  at  Athens,  May  22,  1869.  His  miscel- 
laneous works  in  Greek  were  published  at  Athens 
(1859  60).  In  English  he  wrote  The  Oriental 
Church  and  the  Latin  (1865).  Consult  his  life 
by  F.  E.  H.  H.   (New  York,  1879). 

KINO,  Pcteb,  first  Lord  Kino  (1669-1734). 
An  English  lawyer  and  politician,  cousin  of  John 
Locke.  He  was  bom  in  Exeter,  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  I^eyden,  began  the  study  of 
law  in  1694,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1698. 
He  entered  Parliament  in   1701   as  member  for 


Beeralston  in  Devonshire,  and  became  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  Whig  Party.  In  1708 
he  was  knighted,  in  1714  was  made  Chief  Justice 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  in  1715  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Coimcil.  He  was  appointed 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  early  in  1725,  and 
presided  at  the  trial  of  his  predecessor,  the  Earl 
of  Macclesfield;  was  made  Lord  King  and  Baron 
of  Ockham  in  May  of  the  same  year,  and  in 
June  became  Lord  Chancellor.  As  judge  of 
Common  Pleas  he  had  gained  a  reputation  for 
impartiality  and  wide  legal  learning,  but  the 
transfer  from  a  civil  court  to  one  of  equity 
showed  him  deficient  in  the  details  of  chancery 
law;  and  his  inattention  to  the  cases  brought 
before  him  and  delay  in  handing  down  decisions 
were  in  complete  harmony  with  the  traditions 
of  English  chancery  proceedings.  He  resigned 
in  1733,  owing  to  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  He  de- 
livered several  decisions  which  established  prin- 
ciples in  equity,  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  published :  An  Enquiry  into  the  Coiati- 
tution,  Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worship  of  the 
Primitive  Church  (1091;  2d  ed.,  enlarged,  1712)  ; 
and  A  History  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  (1702). 
Consult:  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors 
(London,  1858),  and  Welsby,  Lives  of  Eminent 
English  Judges    (London,  1846). 

KINCl,  Peteb,  seventh  Lord  (1776-1833).  An 
English  economist,  who  became  Baron  of  Ockham, 
Surrey,  in  1793.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge,  entered  the  House  of  Lords  in  1797, 
voted  with  the  Whig  Party,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  get  at  the  root  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  currency.  His  Thoughts  on  the  Effects  of 
the  Bank  Restrictions  (1804)  was  a  plea  for 
specie  payments  which  he  tried  to  enforce  upon 
his  own  estates ;  and  in  behalf  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation he  wrote  On  tlie  Conduct  of  the  British 
Government  Towards  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
(1807),  while  his  opposition  to  the  Com  Laws 
is  witnessed  by  A  Short  History  of  the  Job  of 
Jobs  (1846),  published  posthumously.  Lord 
King  also  produced  a  Life  of  John  Locke,  ujith 
Extracts  from  Bis  Correspondence,  Journals,  and 
Commonplace  Books  (2  vols.,  1830;  Bohn's  edi- 
tion, 1858). 

KINO,  Philip  Parkeb  (1793-1856).  A  Brit- 
ish naval  offi(«r  and  hydrographer,  born  on  Nor- 
folk Island,  in  the  Pacific.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice when  fourteen  years  old,  and  was  lieutenant 
aboard  the  Trident  in  1814.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  was  intrusted  with  an  important  sur- 
vey, which  occupied  him  five  years,  and  resulted 
in  the  marking  of  an  improved  route  between  the 
Torres  Strait  and  Sydney,  and  in  the  publication 
of  King's  Narrative  of  the  Survey  of  the  Inter-, 
tropical  and  Western  Coasts  of  Australia  (2 
vols.,  1827),  for  which  he  was  made  an  honorary 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  charts,  which 
have  been  widely  used,  were  Issued  by  the  Ad- 
miralty Hydrographic  Department  in  1825.  In 
command  of  the  Adventure,  accompanied  by  the 
Beagle,  commanded  by  Capt.  Robert  Fitzroy,  he 
spent  four  years  (1826-30)  in  making  charts  of 
the  .southern  coast  of  South  America,  and  on  his 
return  published  Sailing  Directions  to  the  Coasts 
of  Patagonia.  He  also  wrote  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  Voltages  of  the  .Adventure  and  the 
Beagle  (3  voh..  18.39),  the  other  volnmes  of 
which  were  written  by  Robert  Fitzroy  and  Charle« 
Darwin.  King  retired  to  Sydney.  New  South 
Wales,  became  a  legislative  councilor,  manager 
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of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Society,  and  rear- 
admiral  on  the  retired  list  (1855),  he  being  the 
first  Australian  to  attain  this  rank. 

KINO,  Pkeston  (1806-65).  An  American  po- 
litical leader  and  legislator,  born  in  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1827, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began 
practice  in  Saint  Lawrence  County.  In  1830 
he  founded  and  became  editor  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Republican,  which  was  the  principal 
organ  of  the  Jackson  Party  in  northern  New 
York  State.  As  a  reward  for  his  services  Presi- 
dent Jackson  appointed  him  in  1833  postmaster 
at  Ogdensburg,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
occupied  his  first  political  office  as  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Assembly,  to  which  he  was  re- 
elected in  the  three  succeeding  years.  In  1842  he 
was  elected  to  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress,  and  he 
was  also  reelected  to  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress, 
serving  from  1843  to  1847.  He  was  again  a 
candidate  in  1848,  this  time  as  a  Free  Soil 
Democrat,  and  was  reelected  in  1850.  He  re- 
mained a  Democrat,  although  associated  with  the 
anti-slavery  branch  of  the  party,  until  the  for- 
mation of  the  Republican  Pary  in  1854.  He  be- 
came the  Republican  candidate  for  Secretary  of 
State  in  1855,  and  in  1856  took  the  stump  for 
FrCmont.  In  1857,  the  Republicans  having  ob- 
tained control  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  he 
was  elected  by  that  party  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  which  he  remained  until  1863.  In 
1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  Con- 
vention at  Baltimore,  where  he  was  one  of  those 
who  engineered  the  nomination  of  Andrew  John- 
son for  the  Vice-Presidency,  a  service  which  the 
latter,  when  he  became  President,  rewarded  by 
appointing  King  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York.  He  committed  suicide  by  jumping  from 
a  Hudson  River  ferryboat  on  November  12,  1865, 
while  temporarily  insane. 

KUTO,  RuFUS  (1755-1827).  An  American  po- 
litical leader,  bom  March  24,  1755,  at  Scar- 
borough, Maine.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1777,  read  law  with  Chief  Justice  Theophilus 
Parsons,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1780, 
his  studies  being  interrupted  for  a  brief  period 
in  1778,  when  he  served  as  an  aide  to  General 
Glover  in  the  Rhode  Island  expedition.  In  1783 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  which  he  was  several  times  reSlected, 
and  he  became  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  December,  1784,  being  reelected  in  1785 
and  1786.  He  there  introduced  in  March.  1785, 
a  resolution  prohibiting  slavery  in.  the  Northwest 
Territories.  The  substance  of  this  resolution  was 
subsequently  incorporated  by  his  colleague.  Na- 
than Dane,"  into  the  famous  Ordinance  of  1787 
(q.v.).  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  of  1787  which  framed 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  in  the  Massachu- 
setts convention  called  to  decide  upon  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  that  instrument  he  was  in- 
strumental in  securing  ratification.  In  1786  he 
married  Mary  Alsop,  daughter  of  John  Alsop, 
and  in  1788  removed  to  New  York  City,  where 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly  in  1789.  and 
in  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  at  once  took  a  high  place  as 
a  leader  of  the  Federalists.  King  was  reflected 
in  1795,  and  in  1796  he  accepted  from  President 
Washington,  who  had  previously  offered  him  a 
place  in  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State,  the  re- 
sponsible post  of  Minister  to  England.     He  dis- 


tinguished himself  highly  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, in  which  he  continued  until  1803.  In  the 
year  following  his  return  he  was  mentioned  as 
candidate  for  the  Senate,  and  for  Governor  of 
New  York,  and  as  the  Federalist  candidate  for 
Vice-President  received  fourteen  votes.  Again 
in  1808  he  was  the  Federalist  candidate  for  the 
same  oiHcc,  receiving  47  votes.  In  1813  and  again 
in  1810  he  received  the  honor  of  an  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  by  a  Legislature  a  majority 
of  which  was  Republican.  During  the  war  with 
England  he  did  not  side  with  the  extreme  Feder- 
alists, but  supported  the  Administration  in  such 
measures  as  seemed  to  him  to  be  for  the  general 
good.  Nevertheless,  in  1816,  the  few  Federalist 
electoral  votes  for  President  were  cast  for  him. 
In  1825-26  he  was  again  Minister  to  England. 
He  died  April  29,  1827.  An  elaborate  Life  and 
Correspondence  has  been  published  by  his  grand- 
son, Charles  R.  King  (6  vols.,  New  York,  1894- 
1900). 

KINO,  RuFUS  (1814-76).  An  American 
soldier  and  journalist,  born  in  New  York  City, 
son  of  Charles  King,  president  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  grandson  of  Rufus  King.  He  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1833,  but  three  years 
later  resigned  from  the  army  and  became  an 
assistant  engineer  on  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railroad.  In  1839  he  went  to  Albany,  where 
he  became  editor  of  the  Advertiser,  and  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  virtue  of 
which  latter  oflice  he  commanded  the  troops 
called  out  to  suppress  the  Anti-Rent  riots.  In 
1841  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal,  but  four  years  Inter  relin- 
quished this  position  to  become  editor  and  part 
proprietor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Gazette, 
which  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  editorship 
became  the  leading  newspaper  in  Wisconsin.  He 
was  appointed  Minister  to  the  Pontifical  States 
by  Lincoln  in  1861,  but  just  as  he  was  about  to 
embark  for  Rome  came  the  news  of  the  firing  on 
Fort  Sumter,  whereupon  he  resigned  his  post  and 
applied  for  an  appointment  in  the  military  ser- 
vice. He  was  at  once  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  of  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  and  later  was 
transferred  with  the  same  rank  to  the  United 
States  Volunteers,  and  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  'Iron  Brigade.'  His  division  met  two  of 
Jackson's  divisions  at  Groveton  on  August  28, 
1862,  and  repulsed  them,  and  on  the  following 
two  days  took  part  in  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  He  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
resign  on  October  20,  1863,  and  was  imrocdiately 
reappointed  Minister  to  the  Pontifical  States,  s 
post  which  he  held  until  it  was  abolished  by 
Congress  in  1867,  when  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  became  deputy  collector  of  customs 
for  the  city  of  New  York. 

KINO,  Thomas  Starb  (1824-64).  An  emi- 
nent Unitarian  clergjman.  He  was  bom  in  New 
York  City  December  17,  1824,  studied  theology 
while  employed  ns  a  teacher,  and  in  1846  became 
pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Charlestown 
Mass..  which  his  father  had  formerly  served. 
In  1848  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Hollis  Street  Church.  He  gained  wide 
popularity  as  a  lecturer,  in  which  capacity  he 
found  constant  employment  from  1845  to  1860. 
In  the  latter  year  he  received  a  call  to  the  only 
Unitarian  church  in  San  Francisco,  and  began 
his  ministrations  there  in  the  smnmer.     When 
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the  Bebellion  broke  out  King  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  in  favor  of  the  National  Government 
against  the  large  Southern  element  among  the 
people  of  California.  During  the  war  he  was 
-active  in  soliciting  aid  for  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission,  and  to  him  was  chiefly 
due  the  splendid  gift  of  California  to  that  cause. 
He  died  at  San  Francisco,  March  4,  1864.  He 
wrote  The  White  Hilh:  Their  Legends,  Land- 
scapes, and  Poetry  ( 1859) ,  and  contributed  fre- 
quently to  reviews  and  other  periodicals.  After 
his  death  three  volumes  of  his  lectures,  etc.,  were 
published,  one  of  them,  Christianity  and  Human- 
ity, with  memoir  by  E.  P.  Whipple  (Boston, 
1877).  One  of  the  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains 
has  been  named  Starr  King  in  his  honor. 

Klira.  William  (I6G3-1712).  An  English 
author,  born  in  London.  From  Westminster 
School  he  went  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  in  1685.  Five  years  afterwards  he 
made  his  literary  d^but  with  an  entertaining 
Dialogue  ShouHng  the  Way  to  Modem  Preferment, 
which  favored  the  High-Church  Tory  Party. 
Through  his  Animadversions  (1694)  in  defense 
of  the  Danish  Government  he  was  made  secre- 
tary to  the  Princess  Anne,  while  his  Journey 
to  London  in  the  Year  1C98  and  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead  (1699)  established  his  reputation  as  a 
caustic  but  humorous  critic.  He  published  other 
satirical  Dialogues,  and  had  dilTerent  appoint- 
ments— judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  Ireland 
(1701),  Vicar-General  of  Armagh  (1703),  and 
keeper  of  the  records  at  Dublin  Castle  (1707)  ; 
but  he  was  of  an  indolent  temperament,  and 
careless  about  the  publication  of  his  writings, 
which  were  collected  and  edited  by  John  Nichols 
after  his  death  (3  vols.,  1776).  The  best  of  the 
contents  is  The  Art  of  Cookery  (1708),  a  poem 
imitating  The  Art  of  Poetry  by  Horace,  though 
The  Art  of  Love  (1709),  a  parody  called  Useful 
Transactions  in  Philosophy,  and  Other  Sorts  of 
Learning  (1709).  and  a  school-book,  Historical 
Account  of  the  Heathen  Ood»and  Heroes  (1710), 
are  also  noteworthy. 

KINO,  William  Rijfus  (1786-1853).  An 
American  statesman.  He  was  bom  in  Sampson 
County,  N.  C,  graduated  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1803,  and  studied  law  at 
Fayetteville,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1806.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature,  serving  until  his  elec- 
tion, as  a  Democrat,  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress in  1810.  There  he  remained  until  1816, 
supporting  the  Administration's  war  policy,  and 
receiving  in  the  latter  year  the  position  of 
secretary  of  legation  at  Saint  Petersburg.  Re- 
turning in  1818.  he  settled  as  a  cotton  planter 
in  Dallas  County,  Ala.,  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  drew  up  the  Constitution  for 
the  proposed  State  in  that  year,  and  after  its 
admission  in  1819  took  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  as  one  of  the  first  Senators  from 
Alabama.  He  remained  in  the  Senate  by  re- 
election until  1844,  serving  after  1838  as  presi- 
dent pro  tempore.  In  1844  he  accepted  from 
President  Tyler  an  appointment  as  Minister  to 
France,  where  he  is  said  to  have  prevented  a 
French  protest  against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
Recalled  at  his  own  request  in  September,  1846, 
he  was  in  December  of  that  year  returned  to  the 
Senate  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  was  reelected 


for  a  full  term,  and  served  until  1853,  again 
presiding  over  the  body  in  the  last  three  years 
as  president  pro  tempore.  In  1852  King,  who 
had  been  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  the  Vice-Presidency  ever  since  1840,  was 
finally  named  for  that  office  on  the  Pierce  ticket, 
and  was  elected.  Before  the  inauguration,  how- 
ever, his  health  began  .to  fail  rapidly,  and  he 
went  to  Havana,  Cuba,  where  by  special  act  of 
Congress  he  was  allowed  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  on  March  4,  1853.  He  never  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  however,  but  died  shortly 
after  his  return  to  Alabama  in  the  April  follow- 
ing. 

KINO-AT-ABKS,  or  Kino-of-Abms.  The 
title  of  the  principal  heraldic  officer  of  any  coun- 
try. There  are  four  kings-at-arms  in  England, 
of  whom  three.  Garter,  Clarcncieux,  and  Norroy, 
form  the  College  of  Heraldry.  The  fourth  is 
Bath  king-at-arms. 

Garter  principal  king-at-arms  was  instituted 
by  Henry  V.  (a.d.  1417)  for  the  service  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.  His  duties  include  the  regu- 
lations of  the  arms  of  peers  and  of  the  knights 
of  the  Bath.  In  the  capacity  of  king-at-arms  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  he  has  apartments  with- 
in the  Castle  of  Windsor,  and  a  mantle  of  blue 
satin,  with  the  arms  of  Saint  George  on  the  left 
shoulder,  besides  a  badge  and  sceptre.  His  offi- 
cial costume,  as  principal  king-at-arms  of  Eng- 
land, is  a  surcost  of  velvet,  richly  embroidered 
with  the  arms  of  the  sovereign,  a  crown,  and  a 
collar  of  SS.  Clarencieux  and  Norroy  are  prin- 
cipal kings-at-arms  with  jurisdiction  to  the  south 
and  north  of  the  Trent  respectively.  They  ar- 
range and  register,  alone  or  conjointly  with  Gar- 
ter, the  arms  of  all  below  the  rank  of  the  peerage. 
Kings-at-arms  were  formerly  entitled  to  wear 
crowns  on  all  occasions  when  the  sovereign  wore 
his ;  now  they  assume  them  only  at  the  ceremony 
of  a  coronation.  The  installation  of  kings-at-arms 
anciently  took  place  with  great  state,  and  always 
on  a  Sunday  or  a  festival  day,  the  ceremony 
being  performed  by  the  King,  the  Earl  Marshal, 
or  some  other  person  duly  appointed  by  royal 
warrant.  Bath  king-at-arms,  though  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college,  takes  precedence  of  Clarencieux 
and  Norroy.  His  office  was  created  in  1725,  for 
the  service  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  On  Janu- 
ary 14,  1720,  he  was  constituted  Gloucester  king- 
at-arms. 

The  chief  heraldic  officer  for  Scotland  is  called 
Lyon  king-at-arms  (q.v.),  who  since  the  Union 
has  ranked  next  to  Garter.  His  title  is  derived 
from  the  lion  rampant  in  the  Scottish  royal 
insignia,  and  he  holds  his  office  immediately  from 
the  sovereign,  and  not,  as  the  English  king-at- 
arms,  from  the  Earl  Marshal.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion he  was  crowned  by  the  sovereign  or  his  com- 
missioner on  receiving  his  office. 

There  is  one  king-at-arms  in  Ireland,  named 
Ulster.  The  royal  ordinance  relative  to  the  Order 
of  Saint  Patrick,  issued  May  17,  1833,  declares 
that  in  all  ceremonials  and  assemblies  Ulster 
king-at-arms  shall  have  place  immediately  after 
the  Lyon.  Consult  Burke,  Encyclopadia  of 
Heraldry. 

KIira-ATTK. 

See  DovEKlE. 


In  Scandinavia,  the  little  auk. 


KINGK-BIRD.     One  of  the  most  useful   and 
interesting  of  the  American  tyrant  flycatchers 
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{Tprannus  tyrannua) .  The  bird  is  less  than  nine 
inches  in  length,  and  its  plumage  is  grayish  slate- 
color  above  and  white  beneath;  but  concealed  on 
the  very  top  of  its  head  it  has  an  erectile  patch 
of  vermilion  feathers  surrounded  by  white  and 
orange. 

The  notes  of  the  king-bird  are  not  musical,  but 
are  vigorous  and  attractive,  though  often  petu- 
lant. Some  observers  claim  that  during  the 
breeding  season  the  male  gives  utterance  to  a 
soft  and  very  pleasing  song,  but  as  he  lacks  the 
vocal  apparatus  of  a  true  song-bird,  this  state- 
ment is  doubtful.  Tbe  food  of  this  flycatcher  is 
insects  captured  on  the  wing,  including  bees, 
whence  the  bird  is  often  known  as  the  bee-martin. 
The  king-bird  occurs  throughout  North  America 
during  the  summer,  and  is  abundant  in  the  East 
as  far  north  as  New  Brunswick,  and  common  in 
the  Middle  West  up  to  Manitoba,  but  rare  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  September  it  migrates 
to  Central  and  South  America,  where  it  remains 
through  the  winter,  returning  in  season  to  reach 
its  northern  limits  early  in  May.  The  nest  is 
a  well-built  structure  on  the  end  of  a  branch, 
often  of  an  apple-tree;  it  is  composed  mainly  of 
weed-stalks,  grasses,  and  rootlets,  with  moss, 
plant-down  and  the  like  in  the  lining.  The  eggs, 
four  or  five  in  number,  are  very  handsome, 
creamy-white,  sharply  spotted  with  umber  brown. 

Several  relatives  of  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  southward  are 
often  called  'king-birds,'  each  designated  by  some 
differential  name,  as  the  Arkansas  king-bird 
{Tt/rannu3  verticalis)  of  the  Southwestern 
States;  Cassin's  king-bird  {Tj/rannus  vociferans) 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region ;  and  the  gray 
king-bird  {Tyrannua  Dominicensis)  of  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies. 

The  great-crested  flycatcher  ( ilyriarchua  crini- 
ius)  is  a  related  species  common  and  conspicuous 
through  the  Eastern  United  States,  where  it  is 
easily  recognized  by  its  brave  aspect,  large  crest, 
and  loud  but  not  unmusical  cry.  Its  plumage 
is  olivaceous  above,  browner  on  the  head,  throat 
ash-gray,  abdomen  yellow.  It  is  remarkable 
for  almost  invariably  weaving  into  its  rough 
nest,  which  is  usually  placed  in  some  niche  or 
hollow  in  a  decaying  tree-stem,  the  cast  skins 
of  one  or  more  snakes,  and  also  for  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  its  eggs,  which  are  buff-brown,  covered 
with  irregular  lengthwise  lines  as  if  scratched 
with  a  fine  pen.  See  Plate  of  Typical  Flt- 
CATCHEBS,  and  Colored  Plate  of  Eoos  of  Song 
Birds. 

The  'king-bird'  of  India  and  the  East  is  a 
drongo. 

KINO  CHABIiES  SPANIEL.    See  Spaniel. 

KING  COIiE.    See  Cole,  Kino. 

KINO-CONCH.  A  local  name  in  Florida  of 
B trombus  gigas.  See  CoNcn,  and  compare  Queen- 
Conch. 

KINO  COTTON.  A  popular  term  intended  to 
indicate  the  supremacy  of  cotton  among  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  South  and  in  the  markets  and  manu- 
factures of  the  world.  The  expression  is  said  to 
have  been  first  used  by  f?onator  Hammond,  of 
South  Carolina,  in  n  speech  in  18.58. 

KINO-CBAB.  A  large,  singular  crustaoean- 
liko  animal  of  the  genus  Limulus,  also  called 
'horseshoe'  and  "helmet'  crab.     It  is,  with  four 


TIHTRAL  TIIW  Or  LIMCLITI. 

a,  s,  appvndag«a  of  head ;  b, 
h«ad  ('buckler'):  c.  operculum, 
behind  which  are  Been  the  other 
abdominal  appendaxes  ;  d,  ab- 
domen ;  e,  caudal  spine  or  '  tel- 

SOD.' 


other  species  living  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
Eastern  Asia  from  Japan  to  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  the  sole  ."univing  representative  of 
a  large  group  (Merostomata,  q.v. )  which  dates 
from  Cambrian  times.  The  king-crab  of  our  north- 
eastern Americ.in  coast  is  a  large  animal,  some- 
times nearly  two  feet  in  length,  including  the 
caudal  spine.  Its  body  is  formed  of  two  regions, 
the  head  and  abdomen  or  hindbody,  the  caudal 
spine  being  a  inodification  of  the  ninth  or  last 
abdominal  segiiifnt.  The  large,  broad,  liuiate 
head  is  in  general 
shape  like  a  horse's 
hoof;  hence  the  local 
name  given  the  ani- 
mal. It  is  composed 
of  six  fused  seg- 
ments, and  bears  six 
pairs  of  legs,  ending 
m  forceps,  corre- 
sponding in  position 
to  the  antennte, 
jaws,  and  max-illee 
of  the  lobster  or 
crab.  On  each  side 
of  the  head  are  two 
compound  eyes,  lu- 
nate in  shape,  the 
surface  of  which  is 
smooth,  while  there 
is  a  pair  of  minute 
simple  eyes  situated 
one  on  each  side  of 
a  low  conical  spine 
in  the  middle  near 
the  front  edge.  The 
le^  are  armed  on  the  basal  joint  with  sharp 
spmes  pointing  inward  for  retaining  the  food  or 
prey.  The  males  differ  from  the  females  chiefly  in 
respect  to  the  shape  of  the  second  pair  of  legs, 
which  end  in  a  swollen 
thumb  (next  to  the  last 
joint)  and  a  slender 
finger  (last  joint).  The 
abdomen  consists  of  nine 
segments,  which  are  dis- 
tinct in  the  larva,  but 
which  on  hatching  be- 
come fused  together.  It 
bears  six  pairs  of  broad, 
leaf-like  feet,  those  of 
seen  from  beneath,  show-  each  pair  fused  together 
Limulul"""'"*^'"  ^  °'  along  the  median  line,  all 
but  the  first  pair  bearing 
on  each  side  a  set  of  about  one  hundred  leaf-like, 
flat,  thin,  oval  gills.  The  abdominal  limbs  of  the 
first  pair  are  called  the  'operculum,'  since  they 
form  a  structure  which  overlaps  the  other  ab- 
dominal legs,  and  on  the  under  side  bears  two 
papilla!  out  of  which  the  eggs  pass,  or,  in  the 
male,  the  seminal  fluid. 

The  internal  anatomy  is  remarkable  for  the 
shape  of  the  nervous  system,  the  brain  being  in 
front  of  the  (esophagus,  which  passes  through  a 
nerve-ring,  which  distributes  nerves  to  the  head- 
appendages.  The  arteries  are  very  numerous, 
dividing  into  numerous  microscopic  branches, 
while  the  nerve-ring  and  principal  nerves  are 
coated  by  an  arterial  membrane,  so  that  the 
hlood  bathes  the  whole  nervous  system  except 
the  brain. 

Unlike  the  Crustacea,  the  female  king-crab 
buries  her  eggs  in  the  sand  between  tide-marks. 


BOOK-OILLS  OP  LIHITLCa. 

A  pair  of  abdominal  legs. 
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and  then  lenyes  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves 
until  the  young  hatch.  They  are  laid  in  the 
Northern  States,  according  to  the  locality,  from 
the  end  of  May  till  the  end  of  June — sometimes 
in  July.  The  young  hatch  from  a  month  to  six 
weeks  after  oviposition.  The  female  lays  at 
spring  tide  at  high  water,  and  the  eggs  are  fer- 
tilized by  the  male  after  they  are  extruded,  he 
being  slightly  attached  by  his  claws  to  the  ab- 
domen of  his  mate.  Before  hatching  the  shell 
bursts  open,  while  the  serous  membrane  within 
distends,  acting  as  a  thin,  transparent,  vicarious 
egg-shell.  The  young  or  larva  just  before  hatch- 
ing passes  through  a  'trilobite  stage,'  the  seg- 
mento  being  distinctly  marked  and  the  body  di- 
vided into  three  longitudinal  lobes.  The  caudal 
spine  is  rudimentary,  becoming  longer  after  each 
molt.  The  first  molt  occurs  between  three  and 
four  weeks  after  hatching,  the  shell  or  skin  split- 
ting open  around  the  front. 

The  king-crab  burrows  in  the  sand  and  mud  of 
quiet  bays  and  shallow  estuaries,  and  is  not  to 
be  found  on  the  outer  rocky  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  lives  on  shellfish  and  worms,  seizing 
them  in  a  haphazard  way  as  it  burrows  through 
the  soft  sand  or  mud,  for  which  the  body  is  ad- 
mirably adapted.     When  it  burrows  the  head  is 


A  KtHQ-CBAB 

In  the  attitude  of  beginning  to  dig,  or  of  turning  orer. 

bent  down  at  right  angles  to  the  hindbody,  and 
if  disturbed  the  caudal  spine  is  held  vertically, 
as  a  means  of  defense.  It  is  extremely  large  and 
abundant  in-  Delaware  Bay  and  on  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey,  where  after  being  dried  it  is  used  as 
a  fertilizer;  it  is  also  fed  to  swine  and  poultry. 
It  also  serves  as  a  bait  for  eels  and  other  fish. 
In  the  Moluccas  the  animal  may  be  seen  for  sale 
in  the  market,  being  eaten  by  the  lower  classes 
of  people.  In  the  Southern  United  States  it  is 
called  'casscrole-flsh,'  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
sauce-pan  or   casserole. 

The  distribution  of  the  king-crab  {Limulua 
Polyphemus)  on  our  coast  is  very  wide;  it  ranges 
from  a  point  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ken- 
nebec and  Penobscot  rivers  of  Maine  to  Mexico, 
the  Spanish  Main,  and  the  West  Indies,  seeming 
to  attain  its  greatest  size  at  Cape  Hatteras  and 
on  the  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  shores.  The 
five  existing  species  of  Iiimulus  (one  American 
and  four  Asiatic)  have  been  recently  divided  by 
Pocock  and  also  by  Packard  into  three  genera. 
One  species  of  Tachvpleus  (Tachypleus  tridenta- 
tus)  abounds  in  Southern  Japan  and  the  Chinese 
seas;  another  {Tachypleus  Moluccanus)  inhabits 
the  Molucca  Islands,  Formosa,  the  Philippines, 
and  Southern  China ;  and  Tachypleus  gigas.  Ma- 
laysia, Gulf  of  Siam,  Singapore,  and  Torres 
Straits.  Carcinoscorpius  rotundicauda  (Latr.) 
occurs  in  the  Molucca  and  Philippine  Islands, 
Siam,  and  Malaysia.  This  last-named  genus  is 
the  roost  primitive  form,  all  the  head-appendages 


ending  in  forceps  much  like  those  of  the  female; 
while  the  most  specialized  form  is  Tachypleus, 
in  which  the  second  and  third  feet  end  in  for- 
ceps; Limultis  Polyphemus  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two.  None  has  survived  in  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  except  as  stated 
above. 

The  systematic  position  of  the  king-crab  is 
unsettled,  but  it  is  allied  to  the  trilobites  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  the  arachnids  (scorpions)  on  the 
other.  It  represents,  according  to  Packard,  a 
class  (Merostoillata  of  Dana)  which  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  trilobites  and  the  Arach- 
nida,  with  no  near  affinities  to  the  Crusta- 
cea. Limulus  is  an  ancient  form,  of  great  vital- 
ity, withstanding  exposure  for  a  day  or  two  to 
the  dry  air  or  sun,  and  is  an  example  of  a  per- 
sistent type. 

Allied  to  the  order  Xiphosura,  of  which  Limu- 
lus is  the  type,  is  the  order  Eurypterida,  a  group 
of  fossil  form,  ranging  from  the  Cambrian  to  the 
end  of  the  Carboniferous.  It  is  represented  by 
Eurypterus,  Pterygotus,  Slimonia,  etc.  (See 
\Iebostomata.  )  The  family  to  which  Limulus 
belongs  began  to  flourish  in  the  Devonian,  and 
the  Limulus  of  the  Jurassic  and  present  times 
was  represented  in  the  Carboniferous  period  by 
small  king-crabs  (Prestwichia,  Bclinurus)  which 
were  scarcely  over  two  inches  in  length. 

BiBUOORAPHY.  Van  der  Hoeven,  Recherches 
aur  I'histoire  naturelle  et  I'anatomie  des  limules 
(Leyden,  1838) ;  A.  Milne-Edwards,  "Recherches 
sur  I'anatomie  des  limules,"  in  Annales  de 
Science  JVatureUe,  tome xvii.  (Paris,  1872)  ;  Pack- 
ard, "Embryology  of  Limulus  Polyphemus,"  in 
American  Naturalist,  vol.  iv.  (Salem,  1870)  ; 
"Development  of  Limulus  Polyphemus,"  in  Mem- 
oirs of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
vol.  ii.  (Boston,  1871);  "Anatomy,  Histology, 
and  Embryology  of  Limulus  Polyphemus"  (ib. 
1880)  ;  "Further  Studies  on  the  Brain  of  Limulus 
Polyphemus,  with  Notes  on  its  Embryology,"  in 
Memoirs  of  the  National  Acadtmy  of  Sciences,  . 
vol.  vi.  (Washington,  1893)  ;  Kingsley,  "Notes 
on  the  Embryology  of  Limulus,"  in  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  vol.  xxv.  (Lon- 
don, 1885) ;  "Embryology  of  Limulus,"  in  Jour- 
nal  of  Morphology,  vol.  vii.  (Boston,  1892) ; 
part  ii.  id.,  vol.  viii.  (Boston,  1893)  ;  Pocock, 
"Taxonomy  of  Recent  Species  of  Limulus,"  in 
Annala  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  ser.  7, 
vol.  ix.   (London,  1902). 

KUTG-CBOW.  a  drongo  (q.v.) ;  specifically, 
the  black  drongo  {Dicrurus  ater)  of  all  India 
and  eastward.  It  is  black,  with  a  steely  blue 
gloss,  and  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  con- 
spicuous birds  of  India,  where  it  is  often  seen 
searching  for  insects  on  the  backs  of  cattle. 
It  nests  in  trees.  Consult  the  books  of  Gates, 
Jerdon,  Blanford,  and  other  East  Indian  zoiilo- 
gists. 

KUTO  DtTCK.     The  spectacled  eider  (q.v.). 

KINO  EAOLE.  The  European  imperial  eagle 
{Baliaetus  heliaca).    See  Eagle. 

KINOFISH.  Any  of  several  fishes,  conspicu- 
ous for  strength  or  some  other  quality:  (1)  The 
oero,  or  'king-cero.'  See  Cebo.  (2)  In  California, 
the  'little  roncndor*  (Genyonemus  lineatiis) . 
(3)  The  moonfish  (Lampris  luna).  See  Opaii. 
and  colored  Plate  of  Game-Fisues,  under  Tbout. 
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^4)  A  fish  of  the  genus  Menticirrhus,  of  the 
family  Sciicnidte  ('croakers'),  specifically  the 
'hake,'  'sea-mink,'  or  'Northern  whiting*  ( Menticir- 
rhus saxatilis),  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
food-flshes  in  the  Northern  markets.  It  is  espe- 
cially numerous  and  well  known  in  the  neighbor- 


EINGFISHES. 


HKW  TOBK  KixoPisH  (UentlcliTbvB  Amerle&otts). 

iiood  of  New  York,  where  it  appears  early  in  the 
spring,  along  with  the  squet^gue,  and  is  likely 
to  keep  in  company  with  it,  for  both  seem  fond 
of  running  up  rivers  to  a  point  where  the  water 
is  decidedly  freshened  between  tides.  Thus  they 
ascend  the  Hudson  as  far,  at  least,  as  Ossining. 
They  are  apt  to  run  in  schools,  and  they  seem 
to  prefer  a  hard,  sandy  bottom,  the  edge  of  chan- 
nels, and  the  neighborhood  of  sand-bars.  They 
gather  about  oyster-beds,  and  may  be  seen  fight- 
ing for  the  worms  and  crustaceans  dislodged  in 
taking  up  the  oysters.  The  kingfish  takes  a  bait 
of  pieces  of  clam  or  soft  fish  readily,  and  affords 
excellent  sport.  Tlie  numbers  seen  and  taken 
vary  greatly,  however,  from  year  to  year.  A 
■closely  related  species,  the  whiting  (Menticirrhus 
alhurnus) ,  is  the  one  more  usually  called  'king- 
fish'    in    the    Carolinas    and    southward.      Sw 

WlIITI.N'G. 

KINCKFISHEB.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Kingfisher  County,  Okla.,  30  miles  west  of 
Guthrie:  on  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad  (Map:  Oklahoma,  E  3).  It  has 
considerable  'tra^ie  as  a  distributing  and  export 
«!ntre  for  a  productive  farming  and  stock-raising 
district.  Population,  in  1890,  1134;  in  1900, 
2301. 

KINOFISHEB.  A  widely  used  name  for  the 
non-passerine  birds  of  the  family  Alcedinidte, 
■characterized  by  the  curious  syndactyl  feet,  the 
outer  and  middle  toes  being  coherent  for  half 
their  length.  In  addition  to  this  peculiarity,  the 
kingfishers  have  large,  straight  bills,  with  deep 
gape;  the  tongue  is  very  small  or  rudimentary; 
the  nostrils  are  basal;  the  tarsi  are  very  short 
and  the  tibia;  are  naked  below.  The  family  is 
very  well  defined  and  is  related  to  the  hornbills 
(Bucerotida;).  In  their  manners  and  breeding 
habits,  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  among 
the  kingfishers.  All  are  rather  solitary  birds. 
They  sit  motionless  while  watching  for  prey,  and 
seize  it.  when  discovered,  by  a  quick,  vigorous 
rush,  and  then  return  to  their  post  to  swallow  it 
at  leisure.  All  breed  in  holes  and  lay  smooth, 
white,  more  or  less  spherical  eggs.  The  family 
includes  something  like  150  species,  the  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  which  is  unusually  peculiar 
and  interesting.  Only  six,  or  perhaps  eight,  spe- 
■cies  occur  in  all  of  America,  and  these  all  belong 
to  a  single  genua  (Ceryle),  which  also  occurs 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World.  The 
Papuan  region  is  the  centre  of  abundance  for  the 
family,  having  thirteen  genera,  of  which  eight 


are  endemic.  From  that  centre,  the  family  fades 
away  in  all  directions,  Australia  having  four 
genera,  the  Oriental  region  six,  and  the  Ethiopian 
region  six.  The  kingfishers  fall  very  naturally 
into  two  subfamilies,  though  the  differences  be- 
tween them  are  more  in  habits  than  in  structure; 
the  Daceloninie  are  insectivorous  and  reptile- 
eating  birds  with  a  depressed  bill,  and  the  Alcedi- 
ninoB  are  the  true  kingfishers,  living  very  largely 
on  fish  and  having  a  compressed  bill. 

Dacelonin.«.  The  Daceloninte  are  all  Old- 
World  birds,  often  found  far  from  water,  to 
which  they  seldom  resort;  they  breed  in  holes  in 
trees  and  pick  their  insect  and  reptile  food  from 
the  ground  by  darting  down  on  it  from  above. 
About  80  species  are  known,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  belong  to  the  genera  Dacelo,  Halcyon, 
Tanysiptera,  and  Ceyx.  The  first  of  these  in- 
cludes the  famous  laughing- jackass  (q.v. )  of 
Australia,  renowned  not  only  for  its  discordant, 
laughing  cry,  but  for  being  a  kingfisher  which 
never  fishes  nor  goes  near  the  water.  For  this 
latter  reason,  all  the  Daceloninte  are  sometimes 
called  (at  least  in  books)  'kinghunters,'  in  dis- 
tinction from  true  'kingfishers.'  The  genus 
Halcyon,  or  Alcyone,  is  specially  characteristic 
of  the  Ethiopian  region,  and  the  subfamily  is 
sometimes  called  Ilalcyoninsc  from  them.  They 
are  called  'wood  kingfishers,'  and  feed  chiefly  on 
insects,  but  eat  lizards,  and  when  hard  pressed 
will  resort  to  streams  and  catch  fish.  The  inner 
front  toe  is  short  and  rudimentary.  The  king- 
fishers of  the  genus  Tanysiptera  are  peculiar  to 
New  Guinea  and  neighboring  islands  and  are 
remarkable  for  having  only  ten  rectrices,  instead 
of  twelve,  the  middle  pair  of  which  are  lengthened 
and  deprived  of  barbs  for  a  part  of  their  length, 
so  that  they  are  racquet-shaped,  like  those  of 
some  motmots.  The  genus  Ceyx  is  notable  for 
the  absence  of  the  second  toe,  so  that  the  feet 
are  only  threc-tocd;  Ihey  are  small  kingfishers 
of  the  Indian  region. 

AtCEDiNiN.B.  In  the  'true'  kingfishers,  of  the 
subfamily  Alcedininic,  we  have  to  deal  with 
birds  of  moderate  or  small  size  and  great  beauty 
of  plumage.  They  feed  primarily  on  fish  and 
are  therefore  found  about  ponds,  lakes,  or  rivers, 
or  by  the  borders  of  the  sea.  They  breed  in  holes 
in  banks,  which  they  themselves  dig.  sometimes 
to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet ;  it  is  slow  work 
and  occupies  a  pair  of  birds  a  week  or  more.  The 
common  European  kingfisher  (Alccdo  ispida)  and 
the  belted  kingfisher  {Geryle  alcyon)  of  ^mcrica 
are  familiar  and  typical  examples  of  this  group. 
The  former  is  an  exquisite  little  bird,  not  much 
larger  than  a  big  sparrow,  with  the  upper  parts 
of  the  head,  the  scapulars,  and  the  wing-covert« 
dark  green,  the  last  two  with  light  greenish-blue 
spots  and  markings ;  the  middle  of  the  back  is ' 
bright  beryl  blue  and  the  short  tail  is  azure  blue ; 
the  throat  is  white  and  the  rest  of  the  under 
parts  are  deep  cinnamon.  It  is  a  widely  dis- 
tributed bird  in  Europe,  and  prefers  the  smaller 
streams  and  little  ponds  in  parks,  and  besides 
fish,  eats  insects,  crustaceans,  mollusks,  and 
worms.  It  is  probable  that  this  bird  is  the 
halcyon  of  the  ancients,  about  which  many  won- 
derful fables  were  current  as  to  its  power  to  quell 
storms,  its  floating  nest,  and  the  stillness  of  the 
winds  during  its  breeding  season,  which  was 
thought  to  be  in  winter. 

Our   American   'belted'  kingfisher  is  a  much 
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larger  bird  than  the  European  species.  It  is  as 
much  as  13  inches  in  length,  but  its  colors 
are  not  nearly  so  brilliant,  although  they  are 
handsome.  Ihe  upper  parts  are  bluish-gray, 
more  or  less  spotted,  and  marked  with  white, 
especially  en  the  wings  and  tail;  the  under  parts 
are  white,  with  a  band  across  the  breast  and 
the  sides  bluish-gray;  in  young  birds  the  pectoral 
band  and  sides  are  tinged  with  rufous,  while  in 
the  female  they  are  distinctly  rufous.  The  belted 
kingflsher  is  found  breeding  throughout  North 
America.  Its  cry  is  similar  to  a  watchman's 
rattle,  or  to  the  fisherman's  click-reel,  as  John 
Burroughs  happily  observes.  The  only  other 
kingfisher  occurring  in  North  America  is  the 
Texan  green  kinglUher  (Ceryte  Cabanasi) ,  which 
is  only  about  tight  inches  long,  and  is  glossy- 
green  above  and  white  beneath,  the  lower  parts 
spotted  with  green.  It  is  found  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Lower  Rio  (jrande  and  Colorado,  where  it  is 
said  to  be  common. 

Consult:  'Sewton,  Diclionnry  of  Birds  (London 
and  New  York,  lS9a-96),  and  standard  authori- 
ties on  European  .and  American  ornithology.  See 
Plate  of  Kingfishers,  Motmots,  etc. 

KINO  OEOBGE'S  WAB.  The  name  common- 
ly given  to  that  part  of  the  struggle  known  in 
European  history  as  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  which  was  fought  in  America.  In 
Europe  hostilities  began  with  the  invasion  in 
1740  of  the  Austrian  Province  of  Silesia  by  Fred- 
erick II.  of  Prussia.  France,  Bavaria,  Spain, 
and  Sa.Tony  soon  joined  in  a  league  against  Aus- 
tria; while  hostility  to  France,  and  the  anxiety  of 
Oeorge  II.  for  the  safety  of  his  Electorate  of 
Hanover,  early  drew  England  into  the  strug- 
gle on  the  side  of  Austria.  (See  Succession 
Wars.)  In  America  the  war  was  begun  by 
the  capture  in  May,  1744,  of  Canso,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  by  a  French  expedition  from  Louisburg. 
Fearing  that  the  French  would  follow  up  this 
success  by  an  attempt  to  conquer  all  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts  ad- 
vised that  an  attack  should  be  made  against 
Louisburg.  The  Massachusetts  General  Court 
agreed  to  the  plan,  and  appealed  to  the  other 
colonics  for  assistance.  In  response  Pennsyl- 
vania sent  provisions,  and  New  York  some  artil- 
lery, but  the  men  were  furnished  by  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  alone.  William  Pepperell,  a  mer- 
chant of  Maine,  was  placed  in  command;  and  on 
the  last  day  of  .\prjl,  1745,  the  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  about  100  colonial  vessels,  4000  colonial 
troops,  and  a  small  English  squadron  under 
Commodore  Warren,  appeared  before  Louisburg. 
The  place  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  it  had 
been  regarded  by  the  French  as  impregnable,  and 
the  colonial  troops  were  so  poorly  equipped  and 
had  so  little  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  that 
an  attack  upon  it  seemed  almost  hopeless,  yet 
after  a  sijge  of  seven  weeks  the  fortress  sur- 
rendered. In  the  three  following  years  there 
were  some  conflicts  at  sea,  and  there  was  con- 
siderable border  fighting,  but  no  very  important 
operations  took  place,  and  a  much  discussed  plan 
for  reducing  the  whole  of  Canada  was  not  carried 
out.  The  struggle  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1748 
by  the  Treaty  of  .\ix-la-Chapelle,  which  provided, 
so  far  as  England  and  France  were  concerned,  for 
a  return  to  the  status  existing  before  the  war 
was  begun.  Louisburg  was  given  back  to  France 
in  return  for  Madras,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction 
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of  New  England,  and  the  boundaries  between  the 
French  and  English  colonial  possessions  were  left 
unsettled.  Consult:  Parkman,  A  Half-Century  of 
Conflict  (Boston,  1892)  ;  S.  A:  Drake,  'I'ho 
Taking  of  Louisburg,  17-io  (Boston,  1891)  ;  and 
S.  G.  Drake,  Particular  History  of  the  Five 
years'  French  and  Indian  War,  i7-}.}-^9  (Albany, 
1870). 

KINQHTTNTEB.  The  great  Australian  king- 
fisher.    See  Lalohing-Jackass. 

KINOLAKE,  Alexander  Wiixiam  (1809- 
91).  An  English  historian.  He  was  the  eldest 
sou  of  William  Kinglakc,  law^'er  and  banker,  and 
was  born  at  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  August  5, 
1809.  He  studied  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  friend  and  contempo- 
rary of  Thackeray  and  Tennyson,  and  graduated 
M.A.  in  1830.  He  entere<l  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1832, 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1837,  and  soon  acquired 
a  large  practice.  About  1835  he  made  a  tour  in 
the  Orient  of  some  length,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  book  entitled  Eolhcn,  descriptive  of  his 
adventures  and  impressions.  It  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1844,  but  at  once  attained  an  aston- 
ishing popularity,  passing  through  many  editions 
in  England  and  America,  and  being  extensively 
translated  on  the  Continent.  He  joined  Saint 
Armand's  flying  column  in  Algiers  in  1845,  and 
in  1854  followed  the  British  expedition  to  the 
Crimea,  minutely  studying  the  campaign.  In 
1863  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  his  magnum  opus,  The 
Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  appeared,  and  fully  sus- 
tained his  literary  reputation.  Volumes  iii.  and 
iv.  were  published  in  1808,  vols.  v.  and  vi.  in 
1875-80.  The  last  and  eighth  volume  appeared  in 
1887.  His  antipathy  to  Napoleon  III.  and  the 
actors  in  the  coup  d'#tat  was  marked.  From 
1857  to  1868  he  sat  in  Parliament  as  member 
for  Bridgev.-ater,  and  in  1860  was  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice. 
He  died  January  2,  1891. 

KINO  LEAB.  A  famous  tragedy  by  Shake- 
speare, written  in  1604  or  1605,  and  produced 
before  King  James  at  Whitehall  on  December  26, 
1606.  The  story  on  which  the  play  is  founded 
is  told  by  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth,  Layamon,  Rob- 
ert of  Gloucester,  Holinshed,  and  others.  A  dram- 
atization was  made  in  1593  or  1594,  under  the 
title  of  the  Chronicle  Historic  of  King  Leir.  and 
was  reprinted  in  1005,  probably  because  of  the 
success  of  Shakespeare's  play.  Percy's  Rcliques 
preserves  the  ballad  of  King  Leir  and  Bis  7'hrve 
Daughters.  Lear,  King  of  Britain,  desiring  to  be 
freed  from  the  cares  of  ruling,  divides  his  king- 
dom between  his  daughters  Goneril  and  Regan, 
who  profess  great  love  for  him,  and  disowns  his 
youngest  daughter  Cordelia,  who  loves  him  most, 
but  does  not  satisfy  him  in  the  expression  of 
iier  afl'ection.  His  elder  daughters,  having  secured 
his  possessions,  appear  in  their  true  character, 
and  by  their  perfidy  and  heartlessness  drive  the 
aged  Kins  to  madness.  Cordelia,  married  to  the 
King  of  France,  comes  to  his  rescue,  but  fails  and 
is  put  to  death,  and  the  broken-hearted  King  dies 
by  her  body. 

KINOLET.  A  very  diminutive  bird  of  the 
thrush  family  and  genus  Regulus,  sometimes 
called  a  golden-crowned,  or  ruby-crowned,  or  fire- 
crested  warbler  or  wTen.  The  color  above  is 
light  olive-green ;  below,  yellowish-gray,  while  the 
crest   is  orange-yellow,   ruby-red,  or   fire-orange. 
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bordered  with  black.  The  female  has  a  paler 
crest  or  none.  They  have  a  soft  and  pleasing 
song,  frequent  evergreens,  and  build  beautiful 
cup-like  nests,'  which  hang  on  the  twigs  of  trees. 
The  eggs  are  numerous  (5  to  10),  whitish,  spotted 
end  marked  with  pale  brown.  Ten  species  are 
known,  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  Two  species  arc  common  in  the  United 
States,  the  golden-crested  kinglet  {Regulus  sat- 
rapa),  which  is  the  smaller,  only  4  inches  long, 
and  the  ruby-crowned  kinglet  {Regulus  calen- 
dula), which  is  4VG  inches  in  length.  Both  are 
either  migrants  or  winter  visitors  in  most  parts 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  gold-crest  breeds 
in  various  mountainous  regions,  as  far  south 
as  the  Carolines.  The  ruby-crown  is  a  famous 
songster,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  of  our 
spring  migrants.  See  Plate  of  VVkens,  Wakblebs, 

ETC. 

KINO  LOO.  In  a  fable  of  .^sop,  a  log  sent  by 
Jupiter  in  response  to  the  petition  of  the  fro^ 
for  a  king.  Their  contempt  for  their  new  ruler, 
when  they  discovered  his  character,  led  them  to 
ask  for  another  king,  whereupon  Jupiter  sent  a 
stork,  who  began  to  devour  liis  subjects.  The 
request  for  a  third  king  was  refused  by  Jupiter, 
and  the  frogs  were  left  to  the  results  of  their 
folly.  As  a  popular  term.  King  Log  signifies  a 
do-nothing  ruler. 

KINO  IiOBY.  A  bird-dealer's  name  for  an 
Australian  parrot  of  the  genus  Aprosmictus — not 
a  true  lory   (q.v.). 

KINOMAKEB.,  The.  A  title  frequently  given 
to  the  powerful  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  War- 
wick.   See  Warwick. 

KINO  MONKEY.  A  semnopithecine  African 
monkey,  or  guerczn,  of  the  genus  Colobus.  This 
genus  has  excited  muclT  interest  because  of  its 
approach  in  some  characters  to  the  American 
division  of  monkeys.  These  characters  lire  the 
practical  absence  of  the  thumb  and  the  wide- 
nesH  of  the  nostrils.  Tlicy  are  slender  monkeys, 
with  well-marked  callosities,  and  have  a  large, 
complex,  sacculated  stomach  and  small  cheek- 
pouches.  There  are  about  10  species,  all  of 
Equatorial  Africa,  and  all  have  beautiful  skins, 
much  in  demand,  whence  some  species  are  nearly 
exterminated. 

KINO  OF  BEOOABS.  A  title  given  to 
Bampfylde  Moore  farew.  a  noted  English  vaga- 
bond of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 

KINO  OF  DUNCES.  A  nickname  applied  in 
Pope's  Dunciad  to  CoUey  Cibber  (q.v.). 

KINO  OF  THE  HEBBINOS.  The  moonfish 
{Lampris  luna).  See  KiSGKisn;  Moonfish. 
"The  name  is  also  applied  to  various  other  fishes, 
such  as  the  chimaera  and  the  oarCsh. 

KINO  OF  THE  MACKEBELS.  A  pelagic 
fish  {A'nncTmVi  trtincula)  of  very  brilliant  colors, 
closolv  allied  to  and  .shaped  like  a  sunfish 
(Mola),  which  is  oeoasionally  taken  off  the  east- 
ern const  of  the  United  States.  Jordan  remarks 
that  a  similar  species  is  regarded  about  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  with  veneration  as  the  'king  of  the 
tunnies  and  mackerels.' 

KINO  OF  THE  MTTLLETS.  A  small  fish  of 
the  Mediterranean  iApnqnn  imhrrhis) ,  renowned 
for  its  beautv.     It  is  bright  scarlet,  with  minute 


black  specks;  fins  and  tail  red  tipped  with  black. 
The  genus  is  a  large  one  with  species  scattered 
throughout  the  tropical  world;  all  are  of  brilliant 
cardinal,  scarlet  or  carmine  hues. 

KINO  FENOUIN.  The  largest  of  the  pen- 
guins {Apienodytes  Fennanti),  a  native  of  the 
Falkland  and  other  Antarctic  islands.  See 
Plate  of  AvKS. 

KINO  PHILIP'S  WAB.    See  Piuup,  Kino. 

KINO  BAIL.  One  of  the  large  rails  {Rallut 
elegans)  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  often 
called  'fresh-water  marsh-hen,'  in  distinction  from 
the  larger,  grayer  clapper-rail  or  'salt-water 
marsh-hen.'  It  is  18  inches  long,  brownish 
black  with  bright  chestnut  below  and  on  the 
wing-coverts.  It  has  the  habits  of  the  family. 
See  Rail. 

KIN08,  Books  of  ( Heb.  melaklm,  Gk.  plfiXoi 
fieurCKeiup,  bibloi  basilei^in,  Lat.  libri  rcgnorum). 
The  name  given  to  two  of  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Originally  they  were  but 
one,  but  are  separated  in  the  Septuagint,  in 
which  they  are  designated  'the  third  and  fourth 
of  the  kingdoms' — the  books  of  Samuel  forming 
the  first  and  second.  This  division  was  copied 
by  the  Vulgate  and  passed  thence  into  the  gen- 
eral usage  of  Christendom.  The  exact  titles  of 
these  iHX)ks  in  the  English  Authorized  Version 
are.  The  First  Hook  of  the  Kings,  Commonly 
Called  the  Third  Book  of  the  Kings,  and  the 
fiecond  Bonk  off  the  Kings,  Commonly  Called  the 
Fourth  Book  of  the  Kings.  They  embrace :  ( I ) 
The  reign  of  Solomon  (I.  Kings  i.-xi.)  ;  ('2)  the 
history  of  the  divided  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel  to  the  downfall  of  the  latter  (I.  Kings 
xii.-II.  Kings  xvii.)  ;  (3)  the  history  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Judah  after  the  destruction  of  the 
northern  kingdom  until  the  Babylonian  captivity 
(II.  Kings  xviii.-xxv.). 

The  division  of  Kings  into  two  books  is  not 
warranted  by  the  contents  any  more  than  the 
separation  of  Kings  from  the  two  preceding 
Books  of  Samuel.  The  four  iMwks  constitute 
a  continuous  historical  series,  and  the  Septuagint, 
in  designating  thorn  all  by  a  single  name,  obeys  a 
correct  instinct  as  to  their  nature.  They  are  also 
closely  attached  to  all  the  preceding  books,  viz. 
the  Pentateuch  (again  divided  into  five  parts),. 
Joshua,  and  .Judges,  so  that  it  has  become  cus- 
tomary among  scholars  to  designate  by  the  name 
Octateuch  the  eight-book  group  represented  by 
the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Kings.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  Octateuch  is  a  single  work, 
aiming  to  furnish  in  continuous  form  a  history 
of  the  Hebrews  from  the  beginning  of  time  down 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar II.  in  D.c.  586.  In  this  Octateuch,  how- 
ever, which  is  believed  by  critics  not  to  have  been 
put  together  in  final  shape  till  400  B.C.,  a 
number  of  separate  works  may  be  distinguished. 
The  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  (with  perhaps  the 
addition  of  Judges)  constituted  each  a  separate 
compilation,  again  based  upon  the  combination 
of  numerous  independent  productions,  and  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  another,  though  we 
must  lie  careful  not  to  be  led  astray  into  the 
assumption  of  a  single  author  for  these  two 
books.  What  we  have  in  Samuel  and  Kings 
is  a  compilation,  from  various  sources,  made  by  a 
series  of  editors  whose  aim  it  was  to  carry  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews  on  from  the  point  where 
it  was  left  by  the  compiler  of  Judges.    The  first 
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redaction  of  the  sources  included  in  Samuel  and 
Kings  appears  indeed  to  have  been  made  before 
the  destsruction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  though 
after  the  reformation  of  Josiah  (B.C.  621)  ;  but 
the  method  of  historical  composition  among  the 
Hebrews,  which  was  mainly  compilation,  left  it 
open  for  later  editors  to  make  all  manner  of 
additions  and  insertions,  which,  without  neces- 
sarily effacing  the  work  of  the  earlier  editors, 
would  carry  the  history  still  further  down.  The 
considerable  variations  between  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  texts  of  Samuel  and  Kings  furnish  the 
proof  for  the  assumption  of  various  redactions 
of  this  compilation. 

Among  the  sources  embodied  in  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings  the  most  notable  are:  In 
Samuel,  ( 1 )  a  history  of  Saul,  compiled  by  a 
Benjamite  or  Judean,  probably  in  the  ninth 
century  B.C.,  embodied  in  I.  Sam.  ix.-xiv. ;  (2)  a 
history  of  David,  containing  (a)  a  later  compila- 
tion (ninth  century),  embodied  in  I.  Sam.  xvi.- 
xxvi.  and  II.  Sam.  i.-v.,  xxi.-xxiii.,  and  (b)  a 
somewhat  earlier  one  (II.  Sam.  ix.-xx.)  ;  (3) 
a  considerably  later  compilation  of  the  history 
of  Samuel  and  Saul,  scattered  through  I.  Sam. 
i.-x.xvi.  In  Kings,  ( 1 )  continuation  of  the 
history  of  David,  found  in  I.  and  II.  Samuel; 
(2)  a  biography  of  Solomon  embodied  in  I. 
Kings  iii.-xi.;  (3)  stories  of  prophets,  compiled 
probably  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  embodied  in 
[.  Kings  xvii.-xxi.  and  II.  Kings  ii.-xiii.;  (4) 
extracts  from  compilations  known  as  "Book  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel,"  and  "Book  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah,"  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  com- 
piler of  Kings  has  in  mind  a  single  work  covering 
the  annals  of  both  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

These  as  the  main  sources  have  been  pieced 
together  and  the  history  of  the  period  has  been 
included  in  the  compilation  brought  under  a 
single  aspect  through  the  skill  of  editors  who 
viewed  the  facts  of  the  past  as  illustrations  of 
their  religious  theory,  which  implied  that  Juda- 
ism arose  in  its  perfected  form  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  and  that  all  the  disasters  and  misfortunes 
happening  to  Israel  are  punishments  sent  by 
Yahweh  for  disobedience  to  His  Law  as  given 
to  the  people  through  Moses.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  before  utilizing  the  valuable  material 
embodied  in  Samuel  and  Kings  to  make  due 
allowance  for  this  theory  and  to  distinguish  care- 
fully between  facts  and  the  interpretation  put 
upon  them.  In  the  second  place,  as  in  Joshua 
and  Judges,  the  careers  of  the  favorite  heroes — 
notably  David  (q.v.)  and  Solomon  (q.v.) — have 
been  embellished  with  legends  and  the  characters 
themselves  idealized  by  projecting  into  the  past 
views  and  religious  conceptions  that  belong  to 
much  later  ages.  The  same  element  of  legend,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  myth,  enters  into  the  stories 
of  the  prophets  Elijah  (q.v.)  and  Elisha  (q.v.), 
while  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  are  judged 
entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  above- 
outlined  pragmatic  method,  adopted  already  by 
the  first  group  of  editors. 

BiBLlocRAPnT.  Consult  the  histories  of  Stade, 
Guthe,  Kittel,  Wellhausen,  Renan,  Kent,  and 
Piepenbring,  and  the  commentaries  by  Kittel  and 
Bcnzinger.  Among  older  commentaries,  those  of 
Thenius  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1873)  and  Keil  (2d  ed., 
Leipzig,  1876)  are  still  of  value. 

KIKO  SAI.HON.  A  name  for  the  quinnat 
(q.v.). 


KING'S  BEADSICEN.    See  Blue-Gowns. 

KINO'S  (or  QUEEN'S)  BENCH.  An  an- 
cient English  court,  of  common  law,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Curia  Regis,  or  King's  Court,  in  its 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  also  in  a  few  civil 
matters.  This  jurisdiction,  however,  it  gradually 
extended,  until  it  became  the  most  important 
tommon-law  court  of  the  Kingdom,  having  juris- 
diction over  all  criminal  cases  on  the  'Crown 
side,'  and  all  civil  causes  between  subject  and 
subject  on  the  'plea  side.'  It  also  had  im- 
portant supervisory  powers  over  certain  inferior 
tribunals,  magistrates,  and  all  civil  corporations. 
It  had  authority  to  pass  on  the  extent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  inferior  courts,  and  to  remove 
causes  to  itself  where  they  were  improperly  com- 
menced in  such  courts.  It  consisted  of  a  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  four  puisne  or  associate  jus- 
tices. By  the  judicature  acts  of  1873,  it  was 
merged  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  but  the 
name  was  preserved  as  the  'King's  Bench  Di- 
vision' of  the  High  Court,  which  retains  its 
former  important  jurisdiction.  See  Curia  Regis  ; 
Common  Pleas  ;  Judicatuhe  Acts  j  Coubt. 

KINOS'BOBOTTQH,  Edwabd  Kino,  Viscount. 
An  Irish  writer  on  Mexican  archaiology.  See 
Kino,  Edwabd. 

KINO'S  COIiLEOE.  A  college  of  Cambridge 
University,  originally  known  as  the  College  of 
Saint  Nicholas.  It  was  founded  by  Henry  VI. 
in  1441,  along  with  Eton  College,  Windsor,  as  its 
preparatory  school.  The  college  was  the  first  ia 
Cambridge  to  be  designed  on  a  splendid  architec. 
tural  scale,  of  which  the  chapel,  begun  by  Henry 
VI.,  continued  by  Henry  VII..  and  completed  by 
Henry  VlII.,  is  now  the  most  striking  feature 
and  the  only  part  of  the  original  plan  fully  car- 
ried out.  The  foundation  consisted  of  a  provost, 
70  fellows,  and  scholars,  chaplains,  clerks,  choris- 
ters, and  servitors  to  the  extraordinary  number, 
of  140.  The  college  had,  from  the  first,  unusual 
privileges,  like  New  College,  Oxford,  such  as 
exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arcli- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  even 
of  the  university,  in  matters  scholastic.  Till 
1857,  the  members  of  King's  College  could  tako 
a  degree  without  passing  the  university  examiniu 
tions,  which  privilege  tended  to  lower  the  schol- 
arship of  its  members.  The  revenues  of  the  col- 
lege are  said  to  have  been  reduced  by  Edward  IV., 
but  were  increased  by  succeeding  benefactions. 
The  college  had,  in  1902,  a  provost,  46  fellows, 
and  48  scholars,  with  lecturers,  tutors,  and  college 
oflScers,  and  some  120  undergraduates.  It  pre- 
sents to  some  40  livings.  Except  the  chapel,  the 
buildings  are  not  of  pronounced  excellence.  The 
chapel,  however,  is  the  finest  college  chapel  in 
existence,  and  probably  the  finest  example  of  its 
style  of  architecture  in  the  world  in  size,  form, 
and  decoration.  It  contains  some  of  the  best 
glass  and  wood  carving  in  England.  Among  the 
worthies  of  King's  have  been  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  the  first  Sir  William  Temple.  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe,  Archbishop  Sumner,  Bishop 
Pearson,  and  Richard  Croke,  the  Greek  scholar. 
See   Eton   College;    and   Cambbidoe,   Univeb- 

SITT  OP. 

KINO'S  COLLEGE.  A  college  in  London, 
England.  It  was  founded  in  1829  (opened 
1831)  OS  an  outgrowth  of  a  division  in  opinion 
between  the  founders  of  the  University  of  London, 
which  had  been  established  in  1825-27.     King's 
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College,  like  University  College,  became  a  teach- 
ing body,  while  the  University  of  London  be- 
came an  examining  body.  In  1869  women  were 
received,  and  in  1880  were  admitted  to  degrees. 
The  college  is  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  and  its  courses  embrace  theology, 
literature,  science,  pure  and  applied,  and  medi- 
ciiie.  Tliere  is  a  school  connectied  with  the  col- 
lege, and  a  few  >;tudent-(  reside  within  its  walls. 
It  is  now  located  in  the  ea-st  wing  of  Somerset 
House.  In  the  museum  are  the  Babbage  calculat- 
ing machine  and  the  George  III.  collection  of 
mechanical  models  and  pliilosophical  instruments. 
Perhaps  its  best-known  alumnus  is  Dean  Farrar. 
Other  students  were  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers,  Sir 
James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Professor  Cayley,  and 
the  brothers  Rossetti,  whose  father,  Gabriele  Ros- 
setti,  was  professor  of  Italian  there. 

KINO'S  (or  QUEEN'S)  C0T7NSEL.  In 
England  and  Ireland,  a  barrister  at  law,  who  has 
been  appointed  by  letters  patent  to  be  his  or  her 
Majesty's  counsel.  Though  the  office  does  not 
exist  in  Scotland,  it  has  been  adopted  in  Canada 
and  other  British  colonies.  Xo  corresponding 
dignity  exists  in  the  legal  profession  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.     See  Babristeb;  Lawyer. 

KINO'S  COUNTY.  An  inland  county  of  Ire- 
land, bounded  east  by  Kildare,  and  west  by  the 
Shannon,  which  separates  it  from  Roscommon 
and  Gahvay  (Map:  Ireland,  D  3).  Area,  772 
square  miles.  Stock-raising  is  the  chief  industry. 
The  capital  is  Tullamore.  The  population  has 
steadily  decreased;  in  1841,  147,550;  in  1001, 
00,100. 

KINO'S  DAUOHTEBS  AND  SONS,  In- 
ternational Oboeb  of.  An  organization  formed 
in  New  York  City,  early  in  1886,  as  a  distinctly 
spiritual  force.  At  first  women  only  were  ad- 
mitted to  membership,  but  the  society  was  soon 
enlarged  to  take  in  men  and  boys.  It  is  strictly 
undenominational,  organized  with  local  bodies 
called  'circles,'  which  are  combined  into  'chapters 
of  circles.'  and  has  a  central  council  which  is  in- 
corporated, with  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 
The  social  and  religious  services  are  of  the  most 
varied  description,  each  circle  being  given  free 
choice  in  choosing  its  own  special  work.  The  idea 
is  to  work  'first  for  the  heart,  next  the  home, 
then  the  Church,  and  after  that  the  great  out- 
side.' The  badge  of  the  society  is  a  Maltese  cross 
of  silver,  bearing  the  initials  I.  H.  N.  ('In 
His  Name').  A  weekly  paper.  The  Silver  Cross, 
is  published  in  New  York.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  nearly  500,000  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

KINO'S  (or  QUEEN'S)  EVTDENCE.  In 
England,  a  person  who,  having  been  an  accomplice 
in  some  crime,  has  confessed,  and  oflFered  to  give 
evidence  and  make  full  confession.  The  usual 
practice  of  the  Crown  in  such  cases  is  to  pardon 
the  person  so  acting,  though  he  is  not  absolutely 
entitled  to  a  pardon;  and  an  application  is  gen- 
erally made  to  the  judge  to  admit  the  party  as 
a  witness  on  the  trial  of  his  fellow-criminals. 
A  similar  practice  exists  in  Scotland,  the  public 
prosecutor  having  the  power  and  discretion  to 
admit  the  confessing  party.  For  the  corre- 
sponding practice  in  the  United  States,  see 
State's  Evidence. 

KINO'S  EVIL.    See  Scrofula. 


KINOSFOSD,  kingz'ferd,  Wiluam  (1819- 
08).  A  Canadian  historian,  born  in  the  Parish 
of  Saint  Lawrence  Jewry,  London,  England.  He 
was  educated  at  Camberwell  and  studied  architec- 
ture, but  his  tastes  were  otherwise,  and  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  dragoon  guards  when 
sixteen  years  old.  In  1837  he  went  with  hia 
regiment  to  Canada  and  rose  to  be  sergeant,  but 
left  the  army  ( 1341 )  to  go  into  the  City  Sur- 
veyor's office  in  Montreal.  He  was  employed  in 
the  survey  for  the  Lachine  Canal  (1840-48)  and 
tiie  following  year  came  to  the  United  States  to 
aid  in  the  building  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad. 
Thence  he  ivcnt  to  Panama  and  was  an  engineer 
on  the  railway  building  there.  Afterwards  he 
was  surveyor  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  and 
then  a  district  superintendent  of  the  line.  He 
was  again  in  the  Canadian  service  in  connection 
with  the  Rideau  Canal,  and  was  Dominion  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  the  harbors  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Saint  Lawrence  from  1872  to  1879.  He 
published  History,  Structure,  and  Statistics  of 
Plank  Roads  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(1852),  Impressions  of  the  ^Vest  and  South 
(1858),  The. Canadian  Canals  (1865),  A.  Cana- 
dian Political  Coin  (1874),  Canadian  Archce- 
ology  (1886),  The  Early  Bibliography  of  Ontario 
(1892)  ;  but  by  far  his  most  important  work  is 
his  History  of  Canada  (10  vols.,  1887-97).  the 
result  of  seventeen  years'  faithful  study  of  the 
Canadian  archives. 

KINOSLEY,  ktagz^I,  Charles  (1819-75). 
An  English  author  and  clergj'man,  bom  at  Holne 
vicarage,  Devonshire.  June  12,  1819.  He  entered 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  in  1838,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  in  classics  and  mathematics. 
In  1842  he  became  curate,  and,  two  years  later, 
rector  of  Eversley,  in  Hampshire.  In  1848  he 
published  the  Saint's  Tragedy,  or  the  True  Story 
of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  an  admirable  representa- 
tion of  mediseval  piety.  'The  next  two  or  three  years 
of  his  life  were  devoted — in  company  with  his 
friend  F.  D.  Mauiicft,  and  others — to  the  physical 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  working  classes. 
His  opinions  on  the  social  anarchy  of  modern 
times  are  to  be  found  in  his  Alton  Locke,  Tailor 
and  Poet  ( 1850) ,  a  novel  of  some  power,  the  hero 
of  which  is  taken  from  a  London  workshop.  This 
was  followed  by  Yeast,  a  Problem  (1851),  in 
which  Kingsley  handles,  among  other  questions, 
the  condition  of  the  English  agricultural  laborer; 
and  in  1853  by  Hypatia,  or  \ew  Foes  with  an  Old 
Face,  a  brilliant  delineation  of  Christianity  in 
conflict  with  the  expiring  philosophy  of  Greece  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century.  Two  years 
after  he" published  Westvxird  Ho! — probably  the 
greatest  of  his  works.  Other  works  of  his  are 
the  famous  London  sermon  called  Message  of 
the  Church  to  Laboring  Men;  The  Heroes,  or 
(ircck  Fairy  Talcs;  Tico  Years  Ago  (1857)  ;  The 
Water  Babies  (1863)  ;  Good  yews  of  God;  Here- 
icard  (1886)  ;  The  Hermits  (1868)  ;  Madam  Bow 
and  Lady  Why;  At  Last,  a  delightful  account  of 
a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  (1871).  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge 
in  1860.  and,  after  resigning  that  post,  was  made, 
in  1869.  canon  of  Chester  and  afterward  canon  of 
Westminster.  In  1867  he  had  a  passionate  con- 
troversy with  .lohn  Henry  Newman  because 
Kingsley  had  said  ( 1860)  that  "truth  for  its  own 
sake  had  never  been  a  virtue  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy."    Kingsley's  versatility  is  strik- 
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ing.  With  almost  equal  fervor  he  studied  social 
questions,  religion,  and  zoOlogy.  He  was  a  Chris- 
tian as  ardently  as  he  was  an  admirer  of  Darwin 
and  Huxley  and  their  science.  Darwin  and  theol- 
ogy seemed  to  him  compatible.  Kingsley's  health 
began  to  fail  about  1863.  In  1874  he  visited  the 
United  States  in  search  of  health.  He  died  at 
Eversley,  January  23,  1875,  and  was  buried  there. 
Consult:  The  Chester  edition  of  the  Works, 
ed.  by  his  son,  Maurice  Kingsley  (London,  14 
vols.,  1900)  ;  and  Letters  and  Memories  by  his 
wife  (1877;  condensed,  1883);  The  Life  and 
M'orks  of  Charles  Kingsley  ( 19  vols.,  New  York, 
1902). 

KINGSLEY,  Henbt  (1830-76).  An  English 
novelist,  the  brother  of  Charles  Kingsley,  born 
at  Barnack,  Northamptonshire.  From  King's 
College,  London,  he  went  to  O.xford,  but  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  left  without  graduating  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  gold-fields  of  Australia. 
He  did  not  fiud  it  directly  during  his  five  years' 
quest,  but  indirectly  through  his  novel,  Geoffrey 
Hamlyii  (1859),  dealing  with  colonial  life,  which 
he  published  on  his  return.  While  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Daily  Review  he  was  also  its  corre- 
spondent during  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  and 
was  credited  with  being  the  first  Englishman  to 
get  into  Sedan  after  its  fall  (1870).  His  prin- 
cipal works  are:  Ravenshne  (1862),  Austin  Elliot 
( 1863) ,  The  Hillyars  and  Burtons  ( 1865) ,  Leigh- 
Ion  Court  (1866),  Silcote  of  Silcotes  (1867), 
Mademoiselle  Malhilde  {ISiVH),  Stret ton  (1869), 
Old  Margaret  (1871).  The  Barveys  (1872), 
Reginald  Hethercge  (1874),  A' umber  Seventeen 
(1875),  The  Grunge  Garden  (1876),  and  Fire- 
side Studies  (1876). 

KINaSLEY,  James  Luce  (1778-1852).  An 
American  scholar,  born  in  Scotland,  Conn.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1799,  two  years  afterwards 
became  a  tutor,  and  in  1805  was  appointed  first 
professor  of  ancient  languages  at  Yale.  He  re- 
mained in  this  position  until  1831,  after  which  he 
was  professor  of  Latin  (emeritus  in  1851),  until 
his  death.  He  was  master  of  an  elegant  style 
in  Latin  and  in  English,  and  was  well  versed 
in  American  history.  He  delivered  the  address 
on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  New  Haven  (1838)  and  wrote  a  brief 
Bistory  of  Tale  College  (1835)  and  (in 
Sparks's  American  Biography)  a  life  of  Ezra 
Stiles,  president  of  Yale  College.  Consult  the 
memorial  addresses  by  T.  D.  Woolsey  and  T.  A. 
Thacher,  and  sketches  of  his  life  by  D.  C.  Gil- 
man. — His  son,  Henby  C.  Kingsley  (Yale,  1843), 
was  treasurer  of  Yale  College  in  1862-86;  and  a 
younger  son,  William  L.  Kingsley  (Yale,  1843), 
was  long  the  editor  of  the  yew  Engtander,  until 
his  death  in  1896. 

KINGH3LEY,  John  Sterling  (1854—).  An 
American  zoSlogist  and  teacher.  He  was  born 
at  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1875,  and  obtained  his  doctorate  from 
Princeton  in  1885.  From  1887  to  1889  he  was 
professor  of  zotllogy  in  the  University  of  Indiana, 
from  1889  to  1891  in  the  University  "of  Kehrnska, 
in  1892  was  made  professor  of  zoology  at  Tufts 
College.  In  1886-96  he  was  one  of  the"  editors  of 
the  American  Xaturalist.  He  edited  the  Stand- 
ard Natural  History  (6  vols.,  1886)  and  wrote 
The  Naturalist's  Assistant  (1882),  The  Embry- 
ology of  Limulus  (1893),  Elements  of  Compara- 


tive Zoology  (1897),  Text-Book  of  Vertebrate  Zo- 
ology (1899);  translated  and  edited  Hert wig's 
Manual  of  Zoology  (1902). 

KINGSLEY,  Miss  Maby  H.  (1862-1900).  An 
English  traveler  and  author.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  George  Henry  Kingsley  (1827-92), 
and  niece  of  Charles  Kingsley.  She  was  born 
at  Islington,  London,  in  October,  1862.  When  a 
mere  girl  she  became  interested  in  science,  and 
later  studied  Darwin,  Huxley,  Lubbock,  and  other 
scientists.  In  1893  she  went  to  Saint  Paul  de 
Loanda,  in  Portuguese^  West  Africa,  to  study 
biology,  and  returned  the  next  year,  after  encoun- 
tering many  difficulties  and  traveling  through 
parts  of  the  country  known  only  to  the  natives. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1896  she  returned  to  Africa 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  lower  Niger 
region  and  studying  its  flora.  In  the  elephant 
and  gorilla  countries  she  had  several  narrow 
escapes,  traveling  frequently  up  the  rivers  and 
through  the  bush  with  only  native  attendants. 
She  traveled  through  the  Niger  Coast  Protecto- 
rate, Kamerun,  and  Gabun.  The  results  of  her 
journeys  were  published  in  the  exceedingly  in- 
teresting Travels  in  West  Africa  (1897)  and 
West  African  Studies  (1899).  Early  in  1900  she 
went  to  South  Africa,  and  was  attached  to  the 
military  hospital  at  Simons  Town,  where,  after 
nursing  sick  Boer  prisoners,  she  fell  ill  and  died, 
June  3,  1900. 

KING'S  LYNN.  A  seaport  of  England.  See 
Lynn  Regis. 

KING'S  MOUNTAIN,  Battle  of.  A  battle 
fought  on  October  7,  1780,  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary \\'ar,  between  an  English  and  Loyalist 
force  of  1125  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ferguson 
and  about  1000  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina  backwoodsmen  under  William 
Campbell,  James  Williams,  Benjamin  Cleveland, 
Isaac  Shelby,  and  John  Sevier.  King's  Mountain 
is  a  ridge  about  one  mile  long,  rising  100  feet 
above  the  surrounding  country,  just  within  tlie 
limits  of  South  Carolina,  about  30  miles  west- 
southwest  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Here  Ferguson, 
hard  pressed  by  the  infuriated  militia,  intrenched 
himself  and  was  soon  afterwards  attacked  with 
the  greatest  gallantry  by  the  Americans.  The  en- 
gagement lasted  for  about  an  hour,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, whose  commander  was  mortally  wounded, 
were  finally  forced  to  surrender,  after  having  lost 
more  than  400  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
The  Americans  lost  28  killed  and  60  wounde<l. 
This  victory,  besides  demonstrating  the  fighting 
capacity  of  the  backwoodsmen,  forced  Cornwallis 
to  postpone  for  a  time  his  invasion  of  North 
Carolina.  Consult  Draper,  King's  Mountain  and 
Its  Berocs  (Cincinnati,  1881). 

KING-SNAKE.  ( 1 )  The  name  in  the  United 
States  of  a  variety  of  snakes  believed  to  make 
war  successfully  on  the  rattlesnake  and  copper- 
head. The  snake  most  usually  meant  by  it  in 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States  is  the  chain- 
snake  (q.v. ),  but  the  whole  of  the  genus  Ophio- 
bolus  is  properly  so  designated,  and  perhaps  more 
generally  than  as  'chain-snakes.'  They  sometimes 
reach  10  feet  in  length,  and  undoubtedly  do  occa- 
sionally attack  and  eat  the  poisonous  as  well 
as  some  other  snakes.  The  'king-snake'  of  the 
South  is  more  commonly  Osceola  doliata.  the  ana- 
logue of  the  Northern  milk-snake  (q.v.)  ;  and  the 
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beautiful  red,  black-banded  Southwestern  relative 
of  this  (Osceola  coccinea)  is  the  'red'  king-snake. 
This  snake  is  exceedingly  variable  in  its  colora- 
tion and  in  the  pattern  of  its  markings,  as  is  dis- 
played in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


6/ 


TABUTIOHS  IN  THZ  KIKO-SNAKE. 

Six  out  of  teu  varieties  of  coloration  and  relative  site  ot 
the  king-enake  yOaceola  dollata),  as  dlstlngnliihed  by  E.  I). 
Cope:  (1)  Variety  trlangaln  (mllk-onake.  q.v.),  dnil  chest- 
nut and  black  on  a  fcray  flrround  ;  Ni^rtheastem  Staten.  (2) 
Variety  dotlata  (typical  klng-Mnake),  (ground  color  ashen 
to  yellowish,  eaddlen  nMl-brown  with  black  borders;  South- 
ern United  states  and  Kastern  Mexico.  (3)  Variety  clerica, 
blotches  chocolate,  ground  color  variable  pray;  South- 
eastern United  States.  (4)  Variety  temporalis,  ground 
color  yellow,  saddles  dark  chocolate:  Maryland  to  Texas. 
(5)  Variety  annulata.  saddles  bright  red.  Intervening 
^spaces  clear  yellow ;  Texas  and  Mexico.  (6)  Varli-ty  coc- 
cinea (Corn-snake,  q.T.),  large  saddles  of  brlghtrt'd,  broadly 
bordered  with  black  and  separated  by  yellow  rings;  Florida 
to  New  Mexico. 

(2)  In  India,  the  banded  krait  (q.v.),  in 
translation  of  the  native  name  'raj  samp.' 

KINO'S   NOBTON   AND   NOBTHFIELD. 

A  town  in  Worcestershire,  England,  six  miles 
.south-southeast  of  Birmingham  (Map:  England, 
E  4).  It  is  a  growing  manufacturing  centre, 
with  paper  and  rolling  mills,  chocolate  factory, 
etc.     Population,  in  1891,  28,.300;  in  1901,  57,100. 

KINO'S  QTTHAIB.,  kwtr.  A  sentimental 
poem  by  King  James  I.  of  Scotland,  in  honor  of 
I,ady  Jane  Beaufort,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Somerset.  The  poem  has  six  cantos,  and  is 
written  in  seven-line  stanzas,  afterwards  called 
the  'rhyme  royal.*  from  its  use  in  this  poem. 

KINO'S  BEGULATIONS.  The  regiilations 
for  the  organization,  government,  and  discipline 
of  the  British  Army.  The  occupant  of  the  Brit- 
ish throne  is  the  nominal  head  of  the  defensive 


and  offensive  forces  of  the  Empire,  the  governing 
rules  of  which  are  published  and  issued  in  the 
ruler's  name,  as  King's  Regulations — or,  during 
the  lifetime  of  Queen  Victoria,  Queen's  Regula- 
lions. 

KINO'S  SILVEB.  An  ancient  fine  paid  to 
the  Crown  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in 
England,  as  an  incident  of  the  alienation  of  lands 
by  the  process  known  as  levying  a  fine  (q.v.). 

KINO^TON.  The  capital  of  Frontenac  Coun- 
ty, Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  northeast  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui  and 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Bay  of  Quints,  where 
the  waters  of  the  Canadian  lakes  issue  into  the 
.Saint  Lawrence  (Map:  Ontario,  O  3).  It  is  dis- 
tant 172  miles  from  Montreal,  from  Toronto 
105,  and  from  New  York  274.  The  Rideau  Canal 
connects  it  with  Ottawa,  and,  besides  its  outlet  by 
water,  Kingston  communicates  with  all  parts  of 
the  country  by  junctions  with  the  Grand  Trunk, 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  other  railways.  The 
city  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consul,  and  of 
the  Archbishdp  of  Ontario  and  Kingston;  it  re- 
turns one  member  each  to  the  Dominion  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  is 
a  port  of  entry  with  large  commercial  interests. 
Its  harbor  is  sheltered  by  \^■olfe  and  Navy  islands 
and  has  a  dry-dock  280  feet  long.  Its  proximity 
to  the  Thousand  Isles  makes  it  a  much-frequented 
summer  resort.  Next  to  Quebec  and  Halifax, 
Kingston  is  the  most  strongly  fortified  place  in 
Canada.  There  is  a  fort  at  Alessessaga  Point,  and 
all  other  accessible  points  are  secured  by  bat- 
teries. Navy  Point  contains  extensive  military 
works,  and  Point  Henry  has  a  fortress  which 
completely  commands  the  harbor  and  city.  The 
noteworthy  buildings  and  institutions  include  the 
Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  the 
University  of  Queen's  College,  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, Royal  Military  College,  School  of  Gunnerj', 
Kingston  Ladies'  College,  conservatory  of  music, 
general  hospital,  house  of  industry,  and,  in  the 
suburbs,  the  provincial  penitentiary  and  the 
Rockwood  lunatic  asylums.  A  bronze  statue  to 
Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald  stiinds  at  the  entrance  to  the 
city  park.  The  city  is  electrically  lighted,  has 
street  railways  and  gas  and  water  works.  The 
ship-building  is  second  in  Canada  only  to  that  of 
Quebec.  There  are  bcveral  lai  a;e  foundries  for  the 
manufacture  of  engines,  locomotives,  railway  roll- 
ing-.stock,  agricultural  implements,  edge-tools, 
axles,  nails,  etc.  There  are  also  large  tanneries, 
breweries,  piano  factories,  etc.  A  gathering- 
ground  of  old  for  the  neighboring  Indian  tribes, 
the  site  of  a  French  fort  from  107.3  till  1758,  the 
place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  in  1762. 
was  laid  out  in  1793,  and  was  incorporated  as  a 
city  in  1838.  After  the  American  Revolution  its 
original  name  of  Fort  Frontenac  was  changed  to 
Kingston  by  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  During 
the  War  of  1812  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
naval  force  in  Lake  Ontario.  On  the  union  of 
the  two  Canadas,  in  1841,  the  seat  of  government 
w.Ts  established  at  Kingston,  but  was  removed  in 
184.->.  Population,  in  1891,  19,204;  in  1901, 
18.043. 

KINGSTON.  The  capital  and  chief  seaport  of 
the  island  of  .Jamaica,  situated  on  a  small,  arid 
l>lnin.  on  the  southeast  coast  of  the  island  (Map: 
Vrst  Indies.  .T  0).  Its  appearance  from  the 
witpr  is  unattractive,  and  its  buildings  are  in- 
'•■'••nr.  There  are  clean  streets,  and  a  good  water- 
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supply  and  a  sewerage  system.  It  is  lighted  by 
electricity  and  has  electric  street  railways.  The 
town  is  strongly  fortified.  The  public  institu- 
tions are  well  conducted.  There  is  a  theatre. 
The  suburbs  are  remarkable  for  their  natural 
beauty,  and  many  of  the  wealthier  residents,  in- 
cluding the  Governor,  live  outside  of  the  city 
limits.  The  harbor  admits  the  largest  vessels. 
The  shipping  of  the  port  in  1901  amounted  to 
about  640,000  tons.  The  railways  of  the  island 
centre  here.  Near  Kingston  are  the  mines  of  the 
old  town  of  Port  Royal,  which  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthqualve  in  1693.  Population,  in  1891, 
46,540.    In  1901  it  was  estimated  at  50,000. 

KINGSTON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  55  miles  south  of  Albany; 
^beautifully  situated  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  on 
the  north  shore  of  Rondout  Creek,  and  on  the 
West  Shore,  the  Ulster  and  Delaware,  and  the 
Walkill  Valley  railroads  (Map:  New  York,  F  4) . 
It  has  Kingston  and  Ulster  academies;  a  fine 
city  hall,  court-house,  and  armory;  several  libra- 
ries; Kingston  Point  Park;  and  the  West  Shore 
Railroad  bridge,  150  feet  above  tidewater.  Tlie 
'Senate  House,'  with  a  collection  of  relics,  is 
historically  important  as  the  early  home  of  the 
State  Legislature.  The  city,  with  its  excellent 
transportation  facilities,  is  the  centre  of  a  large 
trade  in  coal,  stone,  brick,  lime,  lumber, 
grain,  and  cement.  Its  leading  manujfactures 
are  Rosendale  cement,  bricks,  cigars,  and  motor- 
trucks. The  government  is  administered,  under 
a  charter,  as  revised  1889-1900,  by  a  mayor 
elected  every  two  years,  who  controls  appoint- 
ments to  most  of  the  important  municipal 
offices,  and  a  unicameral  council,  which  confirms 
the  executive's  nominations  to  the  board  of 
health,  and  elects  the  superintendent  of  fire 
alarm.  The  recorder  and  the  city  judge  are 
chosen  by  popular  election.  Kingston  owns  and 
operates  it^  water-works.  Population,  in  1890, 
21,261 ;  in  1900.  24,535. 

The  first  settlement  here  was  made  in  1652  by 
the  Dutch,  who  called  it  Esopus,  after  the  Esopus 
Indians.  Until  1661,  when  it  was  organized  witii 
a  separate  jurisdiction  as  Wiltwyck,  it  was  a 
dependency  of  Fort  Orange  (Albany).  In  1664 
the  English  took  control  and  in  1669  changed  the 
name  to  Kingston.  On  April  20,  1777,  New 
York's  first  State  Constitution  was  adopted  here, 
and  on  September  9  Chief  Justice  Jay  opened 
the  first  State  court.  On  October  16,  1777,  an 
English  force  under  General  Vaughan  entered  the 
town  and  almost  completely  destroyed  it  with 
fire.  In  1805  Kingston  was  incorporated  as  a 
village,  and  in  1872  it  received  a  city  charter 
and  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  adjoin- 
ing villages,  Rondout  and  Wilbur.  Consult 
Schoonmaker,  The  History  of  Kingston  to  1820 
(New  York,  1888). 

KINGSTON.  A  borough  in  Luzerne  County, 
Pa.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  opposite  Wilkes- 
tarre,  and  on  the  Lackawanna  and  the  I^ehigh 
Valley  railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  F  2). 
Wyoming  Seminary  (Methodist  Episcopal)  is 
located  here.  The  borough  is  engaged  principally 
in  coal-mining,  and  has  repair  shops  of  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad.  Population,  in  1890, 
2381 ;  in  1900,  3340.  Near  Kingston  stood  Forty 
Fort,  prominent  in  the  Pennamite- Yankee  War 
and  in  the  Revolution.  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
fort  occurred,  in  1778,  the  famous  'Wyoming  Mas- 
sacre.'    (See  Wtominq  Vallet.)     A  monument 


ever  00  feet  high  has  been  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  fort  to  commemorate  the  battle  and  mas- 
sacre. Kingston  was  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  1358.  Consult  Pearce,  Annals  of  Luzerne 
County,  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1860). 

KINGSTON,  Charles  Camebon  (1850—). 
An  Australian  statesman,  born  in  Adelaide.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  city,  and  in  1873  was 
called  to  the  bar.  In  1881  he  was  elected  for 
West  Adelaide  to  the  Assembly,  and  represented 
that  constituency  for  many  years.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Attorney-General,  and  in  1893  Premier. 
His  administration  lasted  until  his  promotion, 
in  1901,  to  the  Federal  Cabinet  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  in  which  he  was  appointed  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Commerce.  As  an  advanced 
Liberal  he  favored  radical  measures  in  regard  to 
the  franchise,  land,  and  labor  questions.  During 
his  administration  woman  suffrage  was  enacted 
into  law,  the  Labor  Party  was  conciliated  by 
factory  legislation  in  behalf  of  workmen,  and  pro- 
gressive income  taxation  and  death  duties  were 
imposed.  He  took  part  in  the  discussions  prece<l- 
ing  the  establishment  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, and  in  1897-98  presided  over  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  bill  for  that  purpose. 

KINGSTON,  EuzABETH  (Chudleioh),  Duch- 
ess of  (1720-88).  An  English  adventuress, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Chudleigh,  who  died  in 
1726,  leaving  his  family  in  poverty.  In  1743 
her  remarkable  beauty  led  to  her  appointment 
as  maid  of  honor  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
mother  of  George  III.  She  was  privately 
married  in  1744  to  Captain  Hervey,  a  grand- 
son of  the  first  Earl  of  Bristol,  but  did  not 
long  live  with  him,  and  for  many  years  led  a  dis- 
solute life.  In  1769  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  the  sec- 
ond Duke  of  Kingston,  whose  mistress  she  had 
been  for  some  time,  and  who  was  ignorant  of  her 
former  marriage,  married  her,  and  upon  his 
death,  in  1773,  she  succeeded  to  his  large  fortune. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Duke's  relatives  to 
set  aside  the  will  on  the  ground  of  bigamy,  of 
which  oiTense  she  was  declared  guilty  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1776;  but  her  right  to  retain 
the  property  was  conceded  on  the  ground  that 
she  received  it  by  bequest.  She  spent  much  of 
her  time  on  the  Continent,  lived  for  a  while  after 
1777  in  Saint  Petersburg,  and  died  in  Paris.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  the  original  of  Beatrice  in 
Thackeray's  Esmond  and  of  his  Baroness  Bern- 
stein in  The  Virginians.  * 

KINGSTON,  William  Henbt  Giles  (1814- 
80).  An  English  novelist,  famed  as  a  writer  of 
books  for  boys.  A  Londoner  by  birth,  he  lived 
long  in  Oporto,  assisting  his  father  in  business 
there  and  writing  political  articles  that  were 
translated  for  the  Portuguese  press  and  helped 
to  conclude  the  commercial  treaty  with  England 
(1842).  For  this  he  was  knighted  and  pensioned 
by  the  Grovernment  of  Portugal,  but  he  returned 
to  his  native  land  two  years  afterwards,  edited 
the  Colonist,  and  the  Colonial  Magazine  and 
East  India  Review,  lectured  also  on  emigration, 
and  strove  to  lighten  the  lot  of  seafaring  men. 
The  Circassian  Chief  (1844)  was  his  first  book, 
hut  a  love  of  the  sea,  fostered  in  many  voyages 
to  and  from  Portugal,  is  stamped  upon  his  later 
works,  more  than  one  hundred  in  number,  such 
as  Peter  the  Whaler  (1851),  The  Cruise  of  the 
Frolic  (I860),  The  Fireships  (1862),  Ben  Burton 
(1872),    The    Three    Midshipmen    (1873),    The 
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Three  Lieutenants  (1875),  The  Three  Command- 
ers (1876),  The  Three  Admirals  (1878),  and 
Kidnapping  in  the  Pacific  (1879).  Besides  ac- 
counts of  his  own  travels  in  Kuropc  and  America, 
he  published  books  about  noted  explorers,  Colum- 
bus, Captain  Cook,  Livingstone,  and  others; 
about  the  Kings  and  Quetns  of  England  (187(5), 
and  about  other  Jiistorical  parsonages. 

KINOSTON-UPON-HTJLI,.  A  town  of  Eng- 
land.   See  Hull. 

KINOSTON-UPON-THAMES,  t«mz.  A 
market-town  in  Surrey.  England,  on  the  Thames, 
three  miles  south  of  Richmond  (Map:  England, 
F  5).  It  has  flour,  cocoanut,  fibre,  and  oil  mills, 
brick  and  tile  works,  a  free  library,  a  recreation 
ground  of  14  acres,  and  an  endowed  grammar 
school,  foiuided  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  town  owns  a  profitable  market,  which  occu- 
pies the  ground  floor  of  the  town  hall ;  an  electric 
lighting  plant ;  and  baths.  Kingston  is  a  favorite 
suburban  residential  district  of  Londoners.  Nu- 
merous Roman  i-cniains  have  been  discovered  in 
the  vicinity;  during  the  Saxon  period  it  was  a 
place  of  importance.  The  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  a  stone  in  the  market-place  upon 
which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  seven  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  who  were  crowned  upon  it,  in  the 
ancient  chapel  of  Saint  llarj''s,  which  existed 
until  1779.  Population,  in*  1891,  27,000;  in 
1901,  34,400. 

KINO  STOBK.  In  .Esop's  fables,  the  king 
sent  by  Jupiter  to  the  frogs  when  they  were  dis- 
satisfied with  King  Log.  The  term  is  used  of  a 
ruler  whose  government  is  destructive  to  his 
subjects. 

KINOSTOWir.  An  important  seaport  and 
favorite  watering-place  of  Ireland,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Dublin  Bay,  6 14  miles  southeast  of  Dub- 
lin (^lap:  Ireland,  E  3).  At  the  visit  of  George 
IV.  in  Septemlwr,  1821,  its  former  name,  Dun- 
learj',  was  changed  to  Kingstown.  It  has  a  fine 
harbor,  with  an  area  of  250  acres.  Vessels  draw- 
ing 24  feet  can  discharge  at  the  wharf  at  any 
state  of  the  tide.  The  mail  packets  sail  from 
Kingstow-n  to  Holyhead  twice  a  day,  and  there  is 
regular  communication  with  the  principal  Irish 
and  British  seaports.  Coal,  iron,  and  timber  are 
imported,  and  cattle,  corn,  lead  ore,  and  granite 
are  exported.  Population,  in  1891,  11,584;  in 
1901,  17,356. 
,  KINGSTOWN.  Capital  of  the  island  of  Saint 
Vincent,  Bntish  West  Indies  (Map:  West  Indies, 
R  8).  It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Saint  Andrew,  on  the  southwestern  coast, 
and  has  handsome  public  buildings  and  a  good 
harbor.     Population,  in  1901.  4547. 

KINGS'WOOD.  A  town  in  Gloucestershire, 
England,  three  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of 
Bristol  (Map:  England,  D  .)).  It  is  an  impor- 
tant shoemaking  centre.  Population,  in  1891, 
9100;  in  1901.  12,000. 

KING'S  YELLOW.  A  term  applied  to  a  pig- 
ment which  is  a  mixture  of  orpiment  (tersulphide 
of  arsenic)  and  arsenious  acid.  It  is  not  a  de- 
sirable color  to  use.  as  it  is  fugitive. 

KING'-TEH  CHIN',  or  CHING-Xfe  CHilN 

(originally  Ch'ang-xax).  A  large  and  important 
town  in  the  Chinese  Province  of  Kiang-si.  85 
miles  southeast  of  KiuKianp.  and  one  of  the  Five 
Chin  or  great  marts  of  the  country  (Map:  China, 
E  6).     It  is  specially  no*ed   for  its  great  pot- 


teries and  as  the  seat  of  the  great  porcelain 
manufactories,  first  established  here  in  the  reign- 
period  King-teh  (1004-07),  when  it  received  its 
present  name.  It  is  situated  along  the  Ch'ang-an 
River,  in  a  small  plain  surrounded  by  mountains, 
which  supply  the  kaolin,  petuntse,  and  fuel  re- 
quired in  its  3000  furnaces.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Tai  -  ping  rebels  in  18.55,  and  was  al- 
most depopulated  and  the  buildings  destroyed 
during  their  stay,  which  lasted  until  1864.  The 
population  is  now  estimated  at  500,000.  The 
Imperial  manufactorv  was  rebuilt  in  1866.  It 
has  a  circuit  of  a  mile,  and  consists  of  72  build- 
ings. The  town  itself  is  governed  by  a  sub- 
prefect.  The  inhabitants  are  turbulent,  and  few 
foreigners  can  enter  the  place.  Consult:  Seid- 
more,  China :  The  Long-Lived  Empire  ( New  York, 
1900)  ;  Julien,  Uistoire  et  fabrication  de  la 
porcelaine  chinoise  (Paris,  1856)  ;  and  Med- 
hurst,  A  Glance  at  the  Interior  of  China  (Lon- 
don, 1850). 

KING  VXJLTTXIIE.    See  Condor. 

KINO  WIIilAM'S  WAB.  The  name  com- 
monly given  to  that  part  of  the  struggle  known 
in  European  history  as  the  War  of  the  I^eague  of 
Augsburg  which  was  fought  in  America.  From 
one  point  of  view  the  War  of  the  League  of 
Augsburg  was  a  war  waged  by  the  Grand  Alliance 
against  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Louis  XIV.  for 
the  territorial  aggrandizement  of  France  in 
Europe;  from  another  it  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  conflicts,  sometimes  called  tiie  'Second  Hun- 
dred Years'  War,'  between  France  and  England 
for  colonial  supremacy.  (See  France;  and  Loris 
XIV.)  In  America  the  active  operations  of  the 
war  were  begun  by  Frontenac,  then  Governor 
of  New  France,  who' in  the  winter  of  1689-90  sent 
out  three  expe<litions,  composed  of  French  and 
Indians,  against  the  border  towns  of  New  York 
end  New  England.  One  of  these  ex|)editions  sur- 
prised and  destroyed  the  town  of  Schenectady, 
near  Albany,  and  massacred  or  carried  into  cap- 
tivity many  of  the  inhabitants;  another  brought 
a  like  fate  to  the  village  of  Salmon  Falls  in  New 
Hampshire ;  the  third  took  in  Casco  in  southwest- 
ern Maine,  and  harried  other  settlements  in  north- 
ern New  England.  Aroused  by  the  common  dan- 
ger, Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth,  Connecticut, 
and  New  Y^ork,  by  invitation  of  Jacob  Leisler 
(q.v.),  de  facto  Governor  of  New  York,  sent 
delegates  to  a  colonial  Congress,  which  met  at 
New  York  in  May,  1690,  and  discussed  plans  of 
attack  and  defense.  The  Congress  determined 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  planned 
expeditions  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  land  expe- 
dition, composed  chiefly  of  troops  from  Connecti- 
cut and  New  York  under  Fitz  .lohn  Winthrop, 
failed  miserably;  the  main  body  got  no  farther 
than  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain.  though  a  small 
detachment  pushed  on  and  raided  I^  Prairie,  op- 
posite Montreal.  The  fleet,  under  command  of 
Sir  William  Phipps.  who  earlier  in  the  year  had 
led  a  successful  expedition  against  Port  Royal 
in  Acadia,  appeared  before  Quebec  in  October, 
1690;  but.  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  English 
land  expedition,  the  French  were  able  to  garrison 
the  town  with  so  strong  a  force  that  the  English 
attack  was  easily  repulsed.  Phipps  then  gave 
up  the  attempt,  and  with  forces  nuich  diminished 
by  disease  and  shipwreck  returned  home.  The 
remainder  of  the  war  consisted  chiefly  of  border 
raids,  by  which  nnich  sullcring  was  inflicted 
without  any  substantial  results  being  gained  by 
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either  side.  The  struggle  was  brought  to  a  close 
in  1097  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  By  its  terms 
Louis  XlV'.  gave  up,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all 
the  conquests  he  had  made  in  Kurope  since  1678, 
and  recognized  William  III.  as  King  of  Great 
Britain,  while  there  was  to  be  a  mutual  resti- 
tution in  America  of  all  conquered  territory. 
Consult:  Parkmnu,  Frontenac  and  Xew  France 
Under  Louis  XIV.  (Boston,  1877);  Drake,  The 
Border  M'ars  of  .Veic  England,  Commonly  Called 
King  William's  and  Queen  Anne's  Wars  (Xew 
York,  1897)  ;  and  Mvrand,  Sir  William  Phipps 
devant  Quebec  (Quebec,  1893). 

KINGWOOD.  A  very  beautiful  wood,  used 
for  ornamental  work.  It  is  exported  from  Brazil, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  wood  of  a  species  of 
Dalbergia  of  tlie  natural  order  Lcguminosir.  A 
number  of  species  of  Dalbergia  furnish  valuable 
woods,  as  blackwood,  or  East  India  rosewood 
(Dalbergia  latifolia)  and  sissoo  {Dalbergia  Sis- 
aoo). 

KINIC,  or  QTTINIC,  ACID  (from  Quichua 
kina,  quina,  bark,  quinine ) ,  C,H,iOo.  A  sub- 
stance allied  to  benzoic  acid,  and  occurring  in 
cinchona  bark,  the  coffee-bean,  and  other  vege- 
table products.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  crys- 
tallizes in  large  colorless  prisms. 

XINK'AJOTT  (probably  local  native  name), 
or  Potto.  A  South  American  tropical  carnivore 
{Cercoleptes  caudivolculus)  of  the  raccoon  fam- 
ily ( Procyonidsp ) ,  formerly  classed  with  lemurs 
on  account  of  its  woolly  aspect,  monkey-like  dex- 
terity, and  strong  prehensile  tail.  Its  body  is 
about  18  inches  long,  and  its  tail  12  inches;  and 
it  is  clothed  in  soft  fur,  uniform  yellowish-brown 
in  color,  giving  it  a  lemur-like  prettiness,  which, 
with  its  tamability,  makes  the  little  animal  an 
attractive  pet.  It  feeds  on  the  eggs  and  young 
of  birds,  small  animals,  insects,  honey  and  liecs, 
fruits,  and  the  like;  and  uses  its  fore  paws  with 
a  deftness  almo.st  equal  to  that  of  n  monkey.  It 
is  found  from  Central  Mexico  to  Southern  Brazil. 

XIKKELi,  kloTvel,  Gottfried  (1815-82).  A 
German  poet  and  art  critic.  He  was  born  at 
Oberkassel,  near  Bonn,  August  11,  1815,  studied 
theology  at  Bonn,  and  was  for  some  time  a  dis- 
tinguished Protestant  preacher.  He  lectured  at 
various  times,  beginning  with  1836,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  first  on  ecclesiastical  history  and 
later  on  poetry  and  the  history  of  art.  Becoming 
involved  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848, 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Spandau, 
whence,  however,  he  cscajM-d,  with  the  assistance 
of  Carl  Schurz.  Kinkel  then  came  to  America, 
but  soon  after  returned  to  London,  where  he  re- 
sided as  a  public  teacher,  lie  died  at  Zurich, 
November  13,  1882.  His  principal  works  are 
two  volumes  of  (lediehtr  (  1S4:{,  7th  ed.  1872); 
Otto  der  Schiitz,  eine  rheinische  (Icschiclite  in 
zicolf  Abenletiern  (1846,  73d  ed.  1804),  a  narra- 
tive poem;  Die  allchrislliche  KiinsI  (1845), 
which  forms  the  first  part  of  the  unfinished 
Oeschichte  der  bildctidrn  Kihifte  bri  drn  eliriiit- 
lichen  VSlkern;  Die  Ahr,  Landxehaft,  fle.irhichic 
und  Volkslrlxn  (1845)  :  Xiinrod.  ein  Traiiryvpirt 
(1857):  Mosaik  ziir  Kiinslrirxrhirhtr  (  lS7fi)  : 
Tanagra,  Idyll  aus  Orieehenlnnd  (1883). — Kin- 
kel's  wife,  Johanna  Kinket,,  born  at  Bonn,  .Inly 
8,  1810,  a  dislingiii^bed  nnisician.  wrote  Aeht 
Driefc  uber  den  Claiirruntrrrichl  (1852):  and 
together  with  her  husband,  Frziihlungrn  (1849). 
She  died   in  London,  November   15,   1858.     Her 


novel,    Hans   Ibeles   in   London,   was    published 

posthumously. 

KINSLEY,  David  (1861  —  ).  An  American 
economist,  bom  in  Dundee,  Scotland.  He  gradu- 
ated in  1884  at  Yale,  studied  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of 
economics  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  His  pub- 
lications include:  The  Independent  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  (1893),  and  a  valuable  report 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  on  7Vic  Use 
of  Credit  Paper  in  Our  Currency,  published  in  the 
lieport  of  the  Comptroller  for  the  year  1896. 

KnfNEY,  CoATES  (1826—).  An  American 
journalist  and  ix)et,  born  at  Kinney's  Corners, 
N.  Y.,  November  24,  1826.  He  was  educated  at 
Antiofh  College,  Ohio,  but  did  not  graduate.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1856)  and  became  con- 
nected editorially  with  journals  in  Xenia  and  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  Springfield,  111.,  and  elsewhere.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  \Var  as  major  and  jjaymaster, 
and  was  active  in  Ohio  Republican  politics,  being 
a  Senator  in  the  State  I>egislature  (1882-83). 
His  verses  were  collected  in  Ke-u-ka  and  Other 
Poems  (1855)  and  Lyrics  of  the  Ideal  and  the 
Real  (1888).  One  oif  his  lyrics.  "Rain  on  the 
Roof,"  as  set  to  music  was  widely  popular. 

KINNET,  WiLUAM  BuBNET  (17991880).  An 
American  politician  and  diplomat,  horn  in  Speed- 
well, N.  J.-  He  studied  law  after  graduating  at 
Princeton,  became  an  editor  in  Newark,  where  he 
founded  the  Advertiser,  and  was  a  prominent 
Whig.  In  1851  he  went  to  Turin  as  Jlinister  to 
Sardinia.  There  and  in  Florence,  where  he  lived 
for  some  time  after  the  close  of  his  mission,  he 
worked  on  a  history  of  Tuscany,  which  was  not 
completed.  He  married,  in  1841,  Elizabeth  Clem- 
entine Stedman  (1810-89),  a  sister  of  William 
E.  Dodge  and  mother  of  Edmund  C.  Stedman. 
She  was  born  in  New  Y'ork  City,  wrote  for  the 
Knickerbocker  and  for  ISlackiiond's,  and  during 
her  fourteen  years'  stay  in  Europe  was  a  friend 
of  the  Brownings.  She  published  Felicita,  a 
Metrical  Romance  (1855);  Poems  (1867);  and 
liianea  .Capello,  a  Tragedy  (1873). 

KnfNOB  (Heb.  kinnor.  harp.  lyre).  A 
musical  instrument  of  the  ancient  Hebrews;  simi- 
lar to  the  zither  or  harj),  and  provided  with  32 
strings. 

KIKO  (apparently  of  East  Indian  origin). 
The  concrete  exudation  of  certain  tropical  trees, 
especially  the  Ptcrocarpus  murxupium  (natu- 
ral order  Leguminosa>) ,  growing  in  the  East 
Indies,  which  yields  'East  Indian  kino.'  East 
Indian  kino  is  the  kind  which  now  chiefly 
occurs  in  commerce,  and  is  the  ordinary  kino 
or  t/iim  kino  of  the  shops.  It  is  in  small  angular 
glistening  fragments,  the  smaller  reddish,  the 
larger  almost  black.  Thin  pieces  are  ruby-red. 
It  is  brittle  and  easily  powdered,  has  no  smell, 
but  a  very  astringent  taste.  Bengal  kino  is  a 
similar  astringent  substance,  produced  by  liutea 
frondosa.  'Botany  Bay  kino'  is  the  produce  of 
F.ucalyfttus  rcsinifera. 

Kino  is  soluble  in  alcohnl.  l.ui    \ 
'oluhle  in  ether  and  in  cold  \\:it.  r 
stituents  are:    Kinotannic  ;n  i.l.  ^ 
catcchin.   r„H.(Oin,:    and    kin.C 
of  <)xidati(m  of  kinotannic  :i'  il  ij. 
of  kino   is   mainly  due  tc    i'   Bl 
tannic  acid,  and  in  consequcnr"" 
it  is  employed  in  medicine  i' 
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diarrhoea  (especially  when  a  flux  seems  to  be 
kept  up  by  want  of  tone  in  the  intestinal  capil- 
laries), the  best  mode  of  prescribing  it  being 
us  compound  kino  powder,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  kino,  cinnamon,  and  opium,  the  dose  for 
nn  adult  ranging  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple. 
The  medicinal  tincture  of  kino  forms  an  excel- 
lent gargle  for  the  relaxation  of  the  uvula;  it 
contains  kino,  glycerin,  alcohol,  and  water.  Kino 
is  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  East 
Indies  as  a  cotton-dye,  giving  to  the  cotton  the 
yellowish-bro\ui  color  known  as  nankeen. 

KIKTROSS'-SHIBE'.  The  second  smallest 
county  of  Scotland,  lying  between  the  counties  of 
Perth  and  Fife  (Map:  Scotland,  E  3).  Area,  73 
.square  miles.  It  is  well  cultivated;  coal  occurs 
at  Lochgelly.  Capital,  Kinross.  Population,  in 
1801,  0700;  in  1851,  9000;  in  1891,  6673;  in 
1901,  7000. 

KINSAXiE'.  A  seaport  town  and  summer  re- 
sort of  County  Cork,  Ireland,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  Kinsale  Harbor,  on  the  Ban- 
don  estuarj',  14  miles  southwest  of  Cork  (Map: 
Ireland,  0  5).  It  is  partly  built  on  the  slope  of 
Compass  Hill,  and  has  steep,  irregular  streets. 
It  dates  from  the  Norse  invasion ;  the  chief  event 
of  its  long  and  interesting  history  was  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Spaniards  in  1601,  and  the  two 
months'  siege  they  sustained  in  1602  before 
yielding  to  the  English.  Population,  in  1901, 
4250. 

KIN'STON.  A  town  and  the  countv-seat  of 
Lenoir  County,  N.  C,  80  miles  southeast  of 
Raleigh;  on  the  Neuse  River,  and  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  and  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina 
railroads  (Map:  North  Carolina,  E  2).  It  has 
the  Rhodes  Military  Institute.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  productive  agricultural  section, 
largely  devoted  to  tobacco  cultivation,  and  is 
an  important  tobacco  market  with  several  large 
warehouses,  packing  establishments,  stemmeries, 
etc.  There  are  also  cotton-mills,  carriage  and 
wagon  works,  a  turpentine  distillery,  foundry 
and  machine-shops,  lumber-mills,  knitting-mills, 
and  manufactures  of  boxes,  barrels,  shingles,  etc. 
The  electric  light  plant  is  owned  by  the  mu- 
nicipality. Population,  in  1890,  1726;  in  1900, 
4106. 

KIiarTYBE,  kin-tir'.  A  peninsula  in  Scot- 
land.   See  Camibe. 

KINZIE,  kin'zl,  John  (1763-1828).  An 
American  pioneer,  bom  in  the  city  of  Quebec, 
Canada.  He  was  placed  at  a  very  early  age  in 
straitened  circumstances  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  left  his  home  when  a  boy  of  ten,  and 
went  to  New  York  City.  After  a  wandering  life, 
during  which  he  traded  with  the  Indians  in  the 
West  and  iliddle  West,  he  finally  settled  in  Illi- 
nois on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  where  he 
built  a  trading  station,  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement of  a  white  man  at  that  point.  Consult 
Kinzie,  TI'<i«-I!)m»!,  or  the  Early  Day  in  the  North- 
west (Now  York,  1856). 

me'iitOTO,  k^r/tA  (Chin.,  capital),  or  KYOTO, 
of  arsenic  (MiAKO,  Miyako,  Saikio,  Saikyo.  One 
sirable  color  t^  cities  of  .Japan,  and  the  capital  of 

KIN'O'-TES"  ^^^  •^*''""  "^^^  until  1868.  when 
(originallv  Ch'a'^"!'*'''^*'^'''  »"'!/.'«:  ^*i'^"<'°  «"d 
town   in   the  ChV^  ^^.^'^.^^  <7°^'^'-.     •    ,  .• 
miles  southeast  of""  ^'l^  r'*"!"  oS""''":  '°  '?*'• 
Chin  or  great  marP"^'*};''*  W,  30'  E..  in  a  fer- 
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on  three  sides  bv  moderately 


high  mountains,  near  the  centre  of  the  Province 
of  Yamashiro.  It  is  47  miles  by  rail  from  Kobe 
\ia  Osaka  on  the  coast,  and  329  from  Tokio 
(Map:  Japan  D  6),  and  is  also  connected  by  rail 
with  Tsuruga  on  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  the  north, 
and  westward  302  miles  with  Shimonoseki  (q.v.), 
where  the  island  of  Hondo  approaches  Kiusbiu. 
The  city,  which  is  unwalled,  is  traversed  from 
north  to  south  by  the  Kamogawa,  which  divides 
it  into  two  unequal  parts.  Ihe  larger  and  more 
important  part  lies  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  the  wide  shingly  bed  of  which  is 
nearly  dry  except  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
smaller  and  more  picturesque  part,  where  are 
found  most  of  the  hotels  patronized  by  foreign- 
ers, rises  gradually  from  the  left  bank  to  the 
wooded  steeper  slopes  and  spurs  of  the  range  of 
moimtains,  where  many  of  the  more  famous 
temples  and  places  of  interest  are  situated.  In 
general  the  plan  of  the  city  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  794,  which  Kuwammu,  its  founder,  called 
Hei-an-jo,  'the  city  of  peace.'  It  is  about  four 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  two  and 
one-half  in  breadth,  and  is  laid  out  with  mathe- 
matical regularity.  The  streets  are  wide,  well 
kept,  neat,  and  clean.  In  the  northeast  part 
is  the  Go-Sho  or  'Imperial  Palace,'  which  with 
its  fine  gardens,  in  true  Japanese  taste,  covers  26 
acres.  The  buildings  are  of  wood,  and  are  char- 
acterized by  a  certain  quiet  elegance  which  is 
l>eculiarly  Japanese.  They  contain  many  fine 
paintings  by  Japanese  artists,  and  much  fine 
carving.  To  the  southwest  of  this  is  the  Nijo, 
the  castle  of  the  Shogun,  built  in  1601,  and  now 
the  seat  of  the  city  government.  Though  one  of 
the  gayest  of  cities,  Kioto  is  a  great  religious 
centre,  and  temples  and  shrines  abound.  Shinto 
(q.v.)  claims  93,  and  Buddhism  about  950.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  city  are  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Hongwan-ji,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Shin  sect,  whose  temples  are  noted  for  their 
great  size,  their  magnificence,  and  their  accessi- 
bility. On  the  eastern  bills  are  many  fine  temples, 
such  as  the  Chi-on-in  and  the  San-ju-san-gen-Do. 
In  this  neighborhood  is  also  found  a  large  mound 
— the  Mimidzuka — containing  the  ears  and  noses 
of  the  Koreans  slain  in  the  wars  of  Hideyoshi 
(1592-98).  To  the  northeast  of  the  Imperial 
palace  on  the  way  to  Otsu,  at  a  height  of  2000 
feet,  and  overlooking  Lake  Biwa,  are  the  famous 
Buddhist  monasteries  of  Hiyci-zan,  founded  about 
A.D.  800,  and  intended  originally  to  shield  the 
palace  from  the  evil  influences  of  the  north. 

Kioto  is  the  centre  of  many  art  industries. 
Here  the  finest  silks,  crapes,  velvet,  brocades,  and 
embroideries,  porcelain,  cloisonnf>  enameled  ware, 
bronzes,  etc.,  are  produced,  the  manufacture  giv- 
ing employment  to  thousands  of  skilled  hands. 
Much  Satsunia  and  other  ware  is  brought  here 
to  be  decorated.  Under  tlie  city  government  is  an 
industrial  department  for  the  promotion  of  the 
industrial  arts,  established  in  1870,  which  in- 
cludes experimental  gardening,  an  experimental 
farm,  a  weaving  department  where  foreign  looms 
r.re  used,  a  physical  and  chemical  department,  a 
female  industrial  school,  a  pajiper  industrial 
school,  a  shoemaking  establishment,  etc.  Kioto 
is  the  seat  of  an  Imperial  university,  with 
colleges  of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering,  sup- 
ported by  the  Government,  and  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  .American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  is  a  college  of  good  standing 
called  the  Doshisha,  where  theology  is  also  taught 
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There  are  many  schools,  including  five  of  the 
higher  middle  schools,  and  a  training  college  for 
teaclicrs.    Population,  in  1898,  353,139. 

KIOWA,  k^6-w&.  An  important  Plains  tribe, 
apparently  constituting  a  distinct  linguistic 
stock.  The  popular  name  is  a  corruption  of 
Kd-i-gtmi,  the  name  by  which  they  call  them- 
selves. According  to  their  own  traditions,  which 
are  borne  out  by  those  of  other  tribes,  they  at 
one  time  lived  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  west- 
ern Montana  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri 
and  Columbia  rivers.  From  this  position  they 
moved  out  into  the  plains  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Crow,  for  whom  they  still  entertain  a 
friendly  feeling.  Following  the  buffalo  herds 
and  pressed  by  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne;  they 
moved  southward,  halting  for  a  time  in  the 
Black  Hills,  then  making  their  camps  upon  the 
Platte,  .tnd  later  still  upon  the  upper  Arkansas. 
Here  they  first  came  into  contact  with  the 
Comanche  farther  to  the  south,  with  whom  they 
carried  on  war  for  some  time.  Since  1790  these 
tribes  have  acted  as  confederates.  At  a  later 
period  the  Kiowa  made  peace  with  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe.  They  were  noted  as  one  of  the 
most  hostile  and  unruly  tribes  of  the  plains,  and 
maintained  almost  constant  warfare  along  the 
American  and  Mexican  frontiers  until  the  great 
Treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas,  in  1867,  when, 
with  the  Cheyenne,  Arapahoe,  Comanche,  and 
Kiowa-Apache,  they  consented  to  give  up  their 
free  ranjje  and  come  upon  reservations  in  what 
is  now  Oklahoma.  They  were  slow  to  move, 
however,  and  it'  required  a  winter  campaign  by 
Custer  the  next  year  to  bring  them  in.  In  1874 
they  again  broke  out,  together  with  most  of  the 
other  four  tribes,  but  were  subdued  the  next 
year  by  Mackenzie,  who  shot  their  ponies,  con- 
fiscated their  arms,  and  deported  a  number  of 
their  chiefs  and  warriors  to  Florida.  Since  then 
they  have  remained  quietly  upon  their  reserva- 
tion, which  was  thrown  open  by  treaty  in  1901, 
so  that  they  are  now  in  law  American  citizens. 
The  majority  now  occupy  houses  and  wear  civi- 
lized dress,  instead  of  the  tipi  and  G-string,  the 
change  having  come  within  the  past  few  years. 
In  other  respects  they  retain  most  of  their 
primitive  customs  and  habit  of  thought.  Their 
great  annual  ceremony  was  the  sun  dance  (q.v.), 
and  their  great  tribal  palladium  was  the  Taim^, 
a  stone  image  somewhat  resembling  a  human 
figure.  They  did  not  have  the  clan  system,  but 
were  subdivided  into  six  recognized  bands,  and 
had  a  well-organized  military  order  of  six  de- 
grees. They  have  also  a  pictograph  calendar 
running  back  some  seventy  years.  Associated 
with  them,  and  constituting  one  of  the  six  bands 
of  their  tribal  circle,  is  a  small  tribe  of  Athapas- 
can stock,  locally  known  as  Kiowa-Apache.  The 
term  is  a  misnomer,  however,  exceptinc  as  it 
indicates  the  remote  stock  affinity;  for  these  peo- 
ple, who  call  themselves  Nadlishaii-dina,  have 
come  down  along  the  plains,  and  have  no  tra- 
dition of  a  time  when  they  wera  not  associated 
with  the  Kiowa.  The  greatest  strength  of  the 
Kiowa  at  any  time  within  a  century  was  prob- 
ably less  than  1800.  They  number  now  about 
1100,  while  the  Kiowa-Apache  number  160. 

Consult  Moonoy,  "Calendar  History  of  the 
Kiowa  Indiana."  in  (tevevtcenth  Report  of  liureau 
of  American  Ethnology  (Washington,  180S). 

KIP,  Leonard  (1826—).  An  American  au- 
thor, born  in  New  York,  and  educated  at  Trinity 


College,  Hartford.  He  studied  law  and  long  prac- 
ticed in  Albany  where  he  was  for  ten  years  presi- 
dent of  the  institute.  Besides  contributing  to 
periodicals,    he    published    California    Sketcke* 

( 1850)  ;  Volcano  Diggings  ( 1851 )  ;  Ainone(  1866)  ; 
The   Dead    Marquise    (1873);    Hannibal's    War 

( 1878)  ;  Under  the  Bells  ( 1879) ;  and  Nesttenook 

(1880). 

KIP,  William  Ikgrahau  (1811-93).  An 
American  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  bom  in  New  York  City,  of  Breton  ancestry; 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1831,  and  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminar^'  in  1835,  after  studying 
law.  He  was  rector  of  Saint  Peter's,  Albany, 
from  1838  to  1853,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
chosen  missionary  bishop  of  California,  where 
he  became  bishop  four  years  after.  Among  his 
works  are:  The  Lenten  Fast  (1843);  Sarly 
Jesuit  Missions  in  -Morth  America  (1846)  ;  The 
Catacombs  of  Rome  (1854)  ;  The  Olden  Time  in 
'Sew  York  (1872),  and  The  Church  and  the 
Apostles  (1877). 

KIPCHAK,  kip-chttk'.  A  Mongol  khanate. 
See  KiPTCHAK. 

KIPOilNG,  (Joseph)  RuDTABD  (1865— ).  An 
English  fiction-writer  and  poet.  He  was  born  in 
Bombay,  December  30,  1865,  the  son  of  John 
Lockwood  Kipling,  who  was  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  schools  of  art  at  Bombay  and 
Lahore,  in  India.  His  mother,  Alice  Macdonald, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Methodist  clergyman  at 
Endon,  Staffordshire.  At  the  age  of  five,  Kipling 
was  brought  to  England,  and  in  1878  he  entered 
the  United  Service  College,  at  Westward  Ho, 
Devonshire,  editing  while  there  the  College 
Chronicle,  for  which  he  wrote  verse  and  prose. 
On  his  school  life  he  drew  freely  for  the  incidental 
narrated  in  Stalky  &  Co.  (189*0).  Returning  to 
India,  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Lahore 
Civil  and  Military  Gazette  (1882-1887),  and 
afterwards  became  assistant  editor  of  the 
Pioneer  at  Allahabad  ( 1887-1889) .  To  these  and 
other  papers  he  contributed  satirical  verses  and 
sketches  of  Anglo-Indian  life.  Schoolboy  Lyrics 
(1881)  was  followed  by  Echoes  (1884),  Depart- 
mental Ditties  (1880),  and  Plain  Tales  from  the 
mils  (1888).  The  last  two  represent  the  best 
of  his  early  work  in  verse  and  prose.  In  1888  he 
published,  at  Allahabad:  Soldiers  Three,  The 
Oadsbys,  In  Black  and  White,  Under  the  Deodars, 
The  Phantom  Rickshaxo  and  Other  Tales,  and 
Wee  M'illie  Winkie  and  Other  Child  Stories. 

Having  now  become  well  known  in  India,  Kip- 
ling visited  England  and  the  United  States  in 
search  of  a  publisher,  but  failed  at  first.  His  im- 
pressions of  America,  originally  contributed  to 
the  Pioneer,  were  afterwards  published  in  New 
York,  under  the  title  American  Xofcs  (1891). 
In  1800  Kipling,  then  in  London,  suddenly  found 
himself  famous.  Since  then  his  vogue  has  been 
extraordinary.  In  1892  he  married  the  daughter 
of  H.  Wolcott  Balestier  of  New  York  City,  and 
settled  in  Vermont,  where  he  remained  till  1896. 
To  this  second  period  of  his  life  belong  Life's 
Handicap;  The  Light  That  Failed  (1891)  ;  Bar- 
rack-Room Ballads  (1892)  ;  The  ?faulahka,  writ- 
ten in  collaboration  with  Wolcott  Balestier,  Kip- 
ling's brother-in-law  (1892);  Many  Inventions 
(1893)  :  the  two  Jungle  Books  (1894- 1895)  ;  The 
firren  Seas  (1806)  ;  and  Captains  Courageous 
(1897).  Kipling  was  again  in  the  United  Stales 
in  1899,  when  he  suffered  from  a  severe  illness.  In 
the  same  year  he  visited  the  scene  of  war  in  South 
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Africa.  His  two  poems  entitled  The  Recessional 
(1897),  written  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's Juoilee,  and  The  White  Han's  Burden 
(1899)  were  widely  read.  Among  his  latest 
publications  are,  tiesides  Stalky  S  Co.  cited 
above,  The  Day's  Work  (1898)  ;  Aim  (1901),  a 
storj-  of  life  in  India;  and  The  Just-So  Stories, 
a  book  for  children  ( 1902) . 

Rudyard  Kipling  possesses  undoubtedlv  a  more 
original  genius  than  any  other  Englisli  writer 
living  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
He  represents  unerringly  the  spirit  of  his  age 
and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Vigor,  audacity, 
and  clHcicncy  are  the  virtues  that  most  appeal  to 
him;  and  they  characterize  his  own  thought  and 
Lis  literary  style  to  a  remarkable  degree.  A 
genuine  master  of  language,  he  ranges,  according 
to  his  theme,  from  the  brutal  speech  of  the  bar- 
racks and  the  vivid  slang  qf  the  smoking-room 
to  a  noble  diction,  which  at  times  half  recalls  the 
majestic  cadences  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  He 
has  an  almost  inspired  instinct  for  the  essential 
thing,  for  that  which  stands  out  as  typical  of 
the  whole,  and  he  can  flash  it  upon  the  mind  of 
his  readers  in  such  startling  felicity  of  phrasing 
as  to  make  it  forever  memorable. 

In  his  prose  he  is  at  his  best  in  telling  of 
India,  whether  it  be  the  India  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  or  the  mysterious  India  of  the  native;  he 
has,  in  fact,  done  for  India  what  Sir  Walter 
Scott  did  for  the  Scottish  Highlands;  and,  like 
Scott,  he  has  peopled  his  country  with  scores  of 
men  and  women  who  are  never  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten. His  Soldiers  Three  are  as  "sure  of  im- 
mortality as  the  Three  Musketeers  of  Dumas, 
with  whom  they  have  often  been  compared;  and 
his  Gadsbys.  Hauksbees.  and  Stricklands  are 
little  if  at  all  inferior.  Suoh  stories  as  "The  Man 
Who  Would  be  King,"  "The  Drums  of  the  Fore 
and  Aft,"  and  "Without  Benefit  of  Clerpv"  are 
already  classic.  The  long  romance  Kim  will  prob- 
ably stand  as  the  high-water  mark  of  Kipling's 
achievement.  No  one  else  could  have  AA'itten  it; 
and  it  displays  the  whole  of  India — fts  vague- 
ness, its  multitudinous  vastness,  and  ats  incom- 
prehensibility— in  one  great  panoramic  revela- 
tion, the  effect  of  which  is  indescribable.  The 
two  Jungle  Books  represent  a  tour  de  force  of 
another  kind,  but  no  less  extraordinary:  and  in 
these  the  highly  imaginptive  quality  of  Kipling's 
genius  is  best  seen,  since  they  take  us  back  to 
the  older  India  of  unbroken  jungle,  haunted  by 
memories  of  the  world's  long  infancy  when  man 
and  brute  were  not  yet  clearly  differentiated,  but 
still  crouched  down  together  on  the  breast  of 
Mother  Earth.  As  a  poet.  Kipling  has  written 
with  a  spirit  and  a  lyric  swing  that  have  caught 
and  held  the  world's  attention.  In  many  of  these 
poems  he  has  so  accurately  voice^  the  feeling 
and  aspirations  of  British  Imperialisrn  as  to  have 
been  styled  'the  Laureate  of  the  Etnpire.'  and 
he  has  jjivon  many  stanzas  and  lines  and  burning 
phrases  to  the  records  of  the  literature  that  lasts. 

For  an  interesting  though  not  wholly  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  of  Kipling,  consult  Le  Gal- 
lienne.  Rudiinrd  Kiplinij  (New  York.  1900)  :  and 
for  many  details,  bibliographical  and  otherwise, 
see  Knowles,  ,4  Kipling  Primer  (Boston,  1899). 

KIPPEB  (probably  from  Scotch  kip,  jutting 
point,  book,  a  variant  of  cop,  Ger.  Kopf.  head, 
in  allusion  to  the  projecting  gristle  on  the  lower 
jaw  of  a  male  salmon  after  spawning;  less  prob- 
ably from  kip,  hide  of  a  young  beast,  from  ME. 


kip,  reel,  kippa,  to  snatch,  Dutch  kippen,  to 
snatch,  hatch).  Originally,  in  Scotland,  a  salmon 
after  the  spawning  period;  but  as  fish  at  this 
lime  are  not  good  for  food  if  fresh,  they  are 
usually  split  open,  salted,  and  dried,  hence  'kip- 
per' or  'kippered  salmon'  came  to  be  generally 
used  to  denote  Smoked  or  pickled  salmon.  The 
transfer  of  this  process  to  the  herring  caused 
the  term  to  mean,  in  England,  and  especially 
about  Yarmouth,  the  headquarters  of  the  her- 
ring fishery,  a  herring  so  treated. 

KIPTCHAK,  k*p-chak',  or  KAPTCHAK. 
A  Mongol  khanate,  better  known  as  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Golden  Horde,  ruled  by  the  successors  of 
Genghis  Khan  (d.l227).  At  the  time  of  its 
greatest  expansion  it  extended  from  the  Dnieper 
in  Europe  far  into  Central  Asia.  Its  capital, 
Sarai,  founded  in  1242.  was  situated  on  the 
Volga  near  the  modern  Tsaritsyn.  It  was  plun- 
dered by  Timur  in  1395.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Golden  Horde  split  up  into 
independent  khanates,  which  fell  one  by  one  into 
the  power  of  the  Russians.     See  Go'loen  Horde. 

KIB'BY,  WllxiAM  (1759-1850).  An  English 
entomologist,  born  at  Witnesham  Hall.  He  was 
educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  be- 
came a  clergyman  at  Barham,  where  he  spent  his 
life.  His  entomological  writings  brought  him  a 
great  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
most  important  of  them  are:  Monographia 
Apium  Anglice  (1802);  Introduction  to  Ento- 
mology (with  Spence,  1815-26)  ;  and  one  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  on  The  Wisdom  of  Ood 
as  Manifested  in  the  Creation  of  Animals. 

XIBBT,  WiLUAM  (1817—).  A  Canadian 
author,  born  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  England, 
October  13,  1817.  He  came  to  Canada  with  his 
parents  in  1832.  Settling  at  Niagara,  Ontario, 
in  1839,  he  conducted  the  Hail  newspaper  for 
twenty  years,  and  was  collector  of  customs  there 
from  1871  to  his  retirement  in  1895.  Kirby  is 
the  author  of  the  best  Canadian  historical  ro- 
mance yet  written,  Le  Chicn  d'Or,  or  Golden  Dog 
(1877, "new  ed.,  Boston,  1896).  The  romance 
takes  its  name  from  a  tablet  on  the  facade  of  a 
building  in  Quebec,  representing  a  couchant  dog 
gnawing  the  thigh-bone  of  a  man,  and  deals  with 
the  great  struggle  of  the  French  to  hold  the 
Canadas  against  the  English.  Besides  other  prose 
works,  Kirby  also  published  U.  E.  (1869),  an 
epic  poem  in  Spenserian  stanzas  depicting  in- 
cident and  character  in  the  times  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  and  Canadian  Idylls  (new  ed. 
1894). 

KIBBY-KENDAL,  kern)I-ken'dal.  A  town  of 
England.    See  Kendal. 

KIBCHBACH,  k^rK'bfic.  Hnco  Ewald.  Count 
(1809-87).  A  German  soldier,  born  at  Neumarkt, 
Silesia.  In  1820  he  entered  the  Prussian  infantry 
service,  distinguished  himself  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1860  by  his  successes  at  Nachod,  Skalitz. 
and  Schweinschiidel,  and  in  1870  was  appointed 
general  commanding  the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  In 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  played  an  important 
part,  particularly  at  Weissenburg,  Worth,  Sedan, 
and  in  the  siege"  of  Paris,  when  he  repulsed  the 
French  at  the  last  great  sortie  of  January  19, 
1871.    He  retired  from  the  army  in  1880. 

KIBCHBACH,  \VoLFGANO  (18.57—).  A  Ger- 
man poet  and  critic.  He  was  l>orn  in  London, 
but  was  educated  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  study- 
ing music  first,  and  then  bistorj-  and  philosophy. 
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In  1888  he  settled  in  Dresden,  where  he  was  editor 
of  the  Hagazia  fur  Litleratur  des  In-  und  Aus- 
landes.  Since  1896  he  has  resided  in  Berlin.  His 
works  include:  Mdrchen  (1871));  the  romance 
dalvator  Rosa  (1880)  :  Oedichte  (1883)  ;  Kinder 
des  Reichs  (1883 ;  under  the  title,  Sord  und  Siid, 
1885);  Dcr  WiUfahrer  (1891);  Das  Leben  auf 
dcr  Walze  (1892);  and  the  dramatic  works: 
Waiblintjer  ( 188U)  ;  Dcr  Mcnschenkenner (\B9,%)  ; 
Die  letzten  ilensehen  ( 1890)  ;  Warum  Frauen  die 
Miimitr  lichen  (1892);  and  Des  8onnenreiche» 
Untergang {IS94)  ;  and  the  miscellany, £»n Z/e6ens- 
huch  (1885). 

KIKCHENTAO,  k^rK'en-t&o,  Evakoeusciieb 
(Gier.,  evangelical  church-day).  An  association 
of  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Lutheran,  Ger- 
man Reformed,  I'nited  Evangelical,  and  Mora- 
vian churches  in  tJermany,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  religion,  without  reference  to 
their  denominational  differences.  The  first  meet- 
ing took  place  in  1848,  at  Wittenberg,  in  the 
church  to  which  Luther  afnxed  his  theses.  Sub- 
sequent meetings  were  held,  at  first  annually, 
later  at  irregular  intervals,  tiU  1872.  The 
strict  Lutherans  nev(fr  joined  the  movement; 
Hengstenberg,  Stahl,  and  their  followers  with- 
drew in  1857,  and  some  years  later  Lipsius, 
Schenkel,  and  their  group. 

KIBCHER,  k^rK'er,  Atiianasius  (1601-80). 
A  Koman  Catholic  scholar.  He  was  born  at 
Geisa,  near  Fulda,  May  2,  1601,  became  a  Jesuit 
(1618),  and  professor  of  mathematics,  philos- 
ophy, and  Oriental  languages  at  the  University 
of  WHrzburg.  In  1635  he  fled  from  the  dis- 
orders of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  France,  and 
spent  two  years  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Avi- 
gnon in  the  study  of  antiquities.  He  was  prepar- 
ing to  return  to  Germany  as  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Vienna  when  he  received  an  order  to 
repair  to  Rome,  and  obeyed.  In  1637  he  accom- 
panied Cardinal  Frederick  of  Saxony  to  Malta, 
and  was  received  with  great  honor  by  the  Knights 
of  Saint  John.  For  eight  years  he  was  professor 
of  the  Collegium  Romanum  at  Rome,  and  then, 
without  a  professorship,  continued  his  archteo- 
logical  studies.  He  died  in  Rome,  November  28, 
1680.  He  collected  a  splendid  museum  of  anti- 
quities, which  he  left  to  the  Roman  College.  He 
was  a  man  of  extensive  and  varied  erudition,  and 
a  copious  writer.  Of  his  numerous  works  the  most 
important  are:  Prodromus  Coptus  sive  JEgyp- 
liactia  (1636);  Lutium,  with  maps  and  figures 
(1671)  ;  China  lUustrata  (1667)  ;  Mundus  Suh- 
terranetis  (1664)  ;  CEdipua  jEgyptiacus  (1652- 
55).  Consult  his  Life  by  Brischar  (Wdrzburg, 
1876). 

KIBCHHOFF,  kSrK'hdf.  Adolp  (1826—). 
An  eminent  German  classical  philologist.  He 
was  bom  at  Berlin,  and  has  been  professor  in  the 
university  of  his  native  city  since  1865.  Kirch- 
hoflfs  scientific  studies  have  covered  a  wide 
range  in  linguistics,  antiquities,  and  Greek  epig- 
raphy. In  each  field  his  work  has  been  distin- 
guished. Of  his  very  numerous  publications  the 
most  important  .•'.re :  Umbrische  Sprachdenkmaler 
(1849-51);  Euripidea  (18.55).  the  first  critical 
edition  based  on  a  careful  collation  of  all  the 
manuscripts;  Die  Bomerische  Odyssee  und  ihre 
Entstehung  (1859)  ;  Die  Composition  der  Odyssee 
(1869)  ;  Siudien  rur  Oeschichte  des  griechischen 
Alphabets  (4th  ed.  1887),  the  most  important 
work  on  the  subject.    His  works  further  include 


many  monographs  on  Athenian  financial  admin- 
istration, Greek  literature,  etc.  He  has  edited 
Plotinus  (1856);  ^schylus  (1880);  Xenophon's 
Respublica  Atheniensium  (3d  ed.  1889)  ;  etc.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Christian  inscriptions  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Oroecarum  (1859),  and  of  the  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum Atticarum,  vols.  i.  and  iv.  (Berlin,  1873 
— ),  and  was  an  editor  of  Bcrmes  (1860-81). 

KIBCHHOFF,  Alfred  (1838— ).  A  German 
geographer  and  naturalist,  born  at  Erfurt.  He 
was  educated  at  Jena  and  Bonn;  from  1871  to 
1873  was  lecturer  on  geography  at  the  Kriegs- 
akademie  of  Berlin,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  geography  in  the 
University  of  Halle.  His  writings  include: 
Sehulbotanik  (1865)  ;  Pjlanzen-  und  Tierverbrci- 
tung  (1890)  ;  Menschen  und  Erde  (1901)  ;  and, 
in  collaboration  with  other  scholars,  Unser  Wis- 
sen  von  der  Erde  (1886-93). 

KIBCHHOFF,  GusTAv  Robert  (1824-87).  A 
German  physicist,  bom  at  K8nigsberg.  He 
studied  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  at 
the  University  of  Kiinigsberg.  In  1850  he 
became  professor  of  physics  at  Breslau,  in 
18.54  at  Heidelberg,  and  from  1875  until  his  death 
filled  the  chair  oil  physics  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  His  researches  in  thermodynamics  and 
in  several  other  branches  of  physical  science  have 
been  of  great  value;  but  his  principal  achieve- 
ment is  the  discovery,  jointly  with  Bunsen,  of  the 
spectroscope.  The  discovery  was  perfected  in 
1859,  and  was  published  under  the  title,  Unter- 
suchungen  uber  das  Sonnenspcklrum  und  die 
Bpektren  der  chemischen  Elemente.  Kirchhoff's 
Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  were  published  in 
1882  and  1891. 

KIBCHMANK,  k^rs'mAn,  Jruus  von  (1802- 
84).  A  German  jurist  and  philosopher,  born 
near  Merseburg.  He  was  educated  at  Leipzig 
and  Halle.  In  1846  he  was  made  State's  attor- 
ney in  the  Criminal  Court  of  Berlin,  and  two 
years  afterwards  was  chosen  to  the  Prussian 
National  Assembly.  From  1871  to  1876  he  was 
a  member  of  the  German  Reichstag.  He  first  at- 
tracted attention  as  a  philosopher  by  his  brochure 
Die  Wertlosigkeit  dcr  Jurisiprudcnz  als  Wissen- 
schaft  (1848).  His  other  philosophical  writings 
include:  Veber  Vnsterblichkeit  (1865)  ;  Aesthetik 
auf  renlistischcr  Orundlage  (1868)  ;  translations 
of  parts  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Grotius,  Hume, 
Leibnitz,  and  Spinoza,  and  a  remarkable  edition 
of  Kant  in  the  Philosophische  Bibliothck,  edited 
by  him  (1868  et  seq.),  and  of  Hobbes.  De  Cire 
(1873).  His  philosophy  was  an  attempt  to 
mediate  between  realism  and  idealism.  Consult 
Lasson  and  Meineke,  Julius  von  Kirchmonn  al* 
Philosoph  (Halle,  1885). 

KIBCHITEB,  k*rK'n5r,  Theodob(  1824-1903). 
A  German  composer,  born  at  Neukirchen,  Saxony. 
From  1833  to  1842  he  studied  in  Leipzig  under 
J.  Knorr  (piano)  and  K.  F.  Becker  (organ  and 
theory).  He  subsequently  was  a  pupil  of  J. 
Schneider  in  Dresden,  and  of  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory for  a  short  time,  becoming  in  1843 
organist"  at  Winterthur.  From  1862  to  1872  he 
was  a  teacher  in  the  music  school  at  Zurich, 
then  became  director  of  the  Wtlrzburg  Conserva- 
tory (1873-75),  and  finally  in  1890  settled  in 
Hamburg.  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn  were  his 
friends,  and  Kirchner  was  especially  influenced 
by   the   former's  music.     His   compositions  are 
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mostly  for  the  piano,  and  bis  preludes,  caprices, 
and  nocturnes  are  charming. 

KISOHIZ,  kdr-gez',  or  Kibohiz-Kazaks.  The 
chief  part  of  the  Central  Asiatic  group  of  Turlco- 
Tataric  (Mongolian)  peoples.  They  number, 
altogether,  some  3,000,000,  ranging  over  the  great 
steppe  and  marshy  area  from  the  borders  of  Euro- 
pean Russia  to  those  of  Western  China,  north- 
ward beyond  the  Sir-Darya.  The  ancient  division 
of  the  Kirghiz  into  'hordes'  is  still  retained.  The 
'Great  Horde'  has  its  habitat  partly  in  Russian 
and  partly  in  Chinese  territory  in  the  Yarkaad- 
Tashkent-Alatau  region;  the  'Middle  Horde,'  or 
Siberian  Kirghiz,  chiefly  in  the  Balkash-Irtish- 
Tobol  region;  the  'Little  Horde,'  in  the  steppes 
north  of  the  Aral  and  Caspian  seas,  to  the  west  of 
the  'Middle  Horde.'  To  the  'Little  Horde'  belong 
the  Kirghiz  of  the  Volga-Ural  steppes  in  European 
Russia,  who  for  the  last  century  have  wandered 
over  that  country.  The  Kirghiz  are,  for  the  most 
part,  characteristically  a  nomadic,  tent-dwelling 
people,  living  by  their  flocks  and  herds,  though 
recently  some  of  them  (e.g.  a  part  of  the  "Little 
Horde')  have  taken  somewhat  to  agriculture. 
By  language  the  Kirghiz  belong  to  the  Turkish 
stock,  and  the  folk-literature  of  the  various 
'hordes'  evidences  no  little  poetical  spirit  and  a 
marked  sense  of  humor.  They  preserve  some  of 
the  old  characters  of  the  Turko-Tataric  race, 
and  beneath  the  creed  of  Islam,  which  so  many 
of  them  have  accepted,  the  more  ancient  Sha- 
manism is  often  scarcely  hidden.  Some  few  of 
the  Western  Kirghiz  are  Buddhists.  The  Kara- 
Kirghiz  ('black  Kirghiz')  of  the  Thian  Shan 
region  between  the  lake  of  Issik  Kul  and  the 
Kuen-lun  Mountains,  who  number  some  350,000, 
are  known  to  the  Russians  as  Diko-kamenijs 
Kirgisi,  or  'wild  mountain  Kirghiz,'  and  have 
a  less  favorable  reputation  than  some  of  the 
other  sections  of  this  widely  distributed  people. 
Their  language  is  thought  to  be  more  archaic, 
their  folk-poetry  more  sui  generis,  while  they 
have  also  retained  more  perfectly  some  of  the 
ancient  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  stock.  The 
name  Kirghiz  has  often  been  loosely  employed 
in  the  sense  of  'nomad,'  and  not  all  of  the  tribes 
and  fractions  of  tribes  thus  denominated  are  of 
Turko-Tataric  ancestry.  The  Kirghiz  also  pos- 
sess, in  all  probability,  not  a  little  Aryan  and 
other  non-Mongoliar.  blood.  The  Kara-Kirghiz 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  Mongolian  of  all,  repre- 
senting best  the  Turko-Tataric  type  of  the  milieu 
of  Turkestan — brachycephalic,  medium  statured 
(or  a  little  taller) ,  and  of  somewhat  darker  com- 
plexion. Besides  the  Russian  studies  of  Grode- 
kow  (1889).  Kharuzin  (1889-95).  etc.,  reference 
may  be  made  to  Seeland,  "Les  Kirghis,"  in  the 
Revue  d'Anthropoloitie  (Paris)  for  1886,  which 
summarizes  a  good  deal  of  the  Russian  literature 
on  the  subject.  Consult,  also:  Hellwald,  Central- 
asien  (Leipzig,  1880)  ;  VfimbfTV.  Die  primitive 
KuUur  des  turko-tatarischen  Volkes  (ib.,  1879)  ; 
id..  Das  Tiirkenvolk  (ib.,  1885)  ;  Shaw,  Visits  to 
High  Tartary,  etc.  (London,  1871). 

KIBILLITSA,  kA-rini-tsA.or  CYRIIXITSA 
(Russ.,  Cyrillic).  The  Slavic  alphabet  alleged 
to  have  been  invented  bv  Saint  CJyril  (q.v.),  and 
now  used  (in  a  modified  form)  by  the  Russians, 
Servians,  and  Bulgarians.  .All  ecclesiastical 
books  in  the  Old  Church  Slavic  language  are 
written  either  in  Kirillitsa  or  Glagolitsa  (q.v.). 
The  books  in  Kirillitsa,  fewer  in  number  than 


those  in  Glagolitsa,  fall  into  three  redactions: 
Russian,  Servian,  and  Bulgarian.  Of  the  Rus- 
sian group  the  most  ancient  are  the  Qospel  of 
Ostramir  (1067)  and  the  Collection  of  Izyaslaf 
(1073). 

KHmr,  k«-r6n'  (Chin.  Ki-lin,  lucky  forest). 
The  central  one  of  the  three  provinces  of  Man- 
churia, bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sungari 
River,  on  the  east  by  the  Usuri  and  the  Russian 
Maritime  Province,  on  the  south  by  Korea  and 
the  Province  of  Shing-king,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Sungari.  Area,  115,000  square  miles  (Map: 
China,  G  3),  It  consists  of  two  parts,  a  'prairie' 
or  level  part  lying  within  the  loop  of  the  Sungari, 
and  a  mountainous  part.  The  chief  mountain  is 
the  Shan-a-lin  (otherwise  known  as  the  Ch'ang 
Peh  Shan  or  'Ever- White  Mountain')  with  peal» 
from  8000  to  10,000  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
snow.  In  general  the  trend  of  the  ranges  in  this 
mountainous  part  is  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
as  in  China  proper.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Sungari,  the  Uurka,  and  the  Usuri.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  most  important.  It  rises  on  the 
northwest  side  of  the  Shan-a-lin,  flows  north  by 
west,  receives  many  tributaries,  passes  the  city 
of  Kirin,  then  west  to  about  latitude  44°  30'  N., 
where  it  enters  Mongolia,  and  takes  a  north- 
west direction,  passes  Petuna,  where  it  receives  the 
Xonni,  flows  east  and  finally  northeast,  tending 
to  north  until  it  reaches  the  Amur.  The  Usuri 
River,  in  latitude  44°  N.,  longitude  131°  E.,  re- 
ceives numerous  tributaries,  and  after  a  course  of 
500  miles  also  joins  the  Amur.  The  Hurka  River, 
not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Sungari,  takes  a 
northerly  direction  past  Ningutn.  receives  two 
important  tributaries  from  the  west,  and  joins 
the  Sungari  at  the  city  of  Sansing  (which  lies 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Sungari,  enst  bank  of 
the  Hurka,  and  southwest  bank  of  the  Kung-ho, 
which  here  joins  the  others).  From  Petuna  east 
the  country  is  a  level  plain,  broken  with  insig- 
nificant luidulations,  cultivated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  villages,  but  elsewhere  covered  with  a  sea 
of  waving  tall  grass. 

Tlie  soil  of  the  province  is  fertile;  the  chief 
products  are  pulse,  millet,  maize,  barley,  potatoes, 
and  the  poppy.  Tigers  abound  in  the  mountain- 
ous part,  and  black  bears,  wild  boars,  panthers, 
and  polecats  are  numerous ;  eagles  are  also  found, 
and  the  game  includes  pheasants,  partridges, 
quails,  and  grouse.  The  cities  of  the  province 
besides  Kirin  (q.v.),  the  capital,  are  Ashiho 
(population,  40,000),  near  which  the  new  Man- 
churian  railway  line  passes;  Petuna,  on  the 
Sungari  (30,000)  ;  San-sing,  already  mentioned; 
Lalin,  120  miles  north  of  Kirin  (15,000);  Nin- 
guta  (15.000),  of  little  importance  commercial- 
ly; and  Shwang-shing-pu,  a  walled  town  45  miles 
east  of  Ashiho,  full  of  inns,  and  exceedingly 
dirty.  The  province  on  the  north  is  called  Tsi- 
tsi-har,  or  in  Chinese  Beh-lung-kiang,  or  'Black 
Dragon  River.' 

KIBIK.  The  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name  in  Manchuria,  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  of  hills,  and  on  the  Sungari  River, 
about  250  miles  west  of  Vladivostok  (Map: 
China,  G  3) .  The  main  street  runs  east  and  west, 
and  is  built  partly  on  piles  which  stretch  out 
into  the  river.  There  are  many  squares  beau- 
tifully ornamented  with  flowers  in  pots.  The 
streets  are  paved  with  wood  blocks;  wood  is 
abundant  and  cheap,  and  boats  and  small  junks 
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are  built  here.  Kirin  is  called  by  the  Chinese 
Ch'uen  'Chang,  or  'Navy-yard.'  There  is  a  mint 
here  which  turns  out  silver  dollars  and  subsidiary 
silver  coins.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
90,000. 

KIBIBI,  W-re're.    See  Cabibi. 

KIBItr,   ki-re'SS.     A  town  of  Japan.     See 

KlBTU. 

EIBJATH-SEFHEB,  kSr'jath-se'fer.  Ac- 
cording to  Joshua  XV.  15  (=:  Judges  i.  11),  the 
older  name  of  a  Canaanitish  town,  which  the 
Hebrews  called  Debir.  It  was  located  in  the  hill 
country  of  Judah,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  identify  it  with  the  modern  ed-Dahariyeh, 
four  or  five  hours  southwest  of  Hebron.  The 
identification  is  doubtful.  Kirjath-Sepher,  ex- 
plained as  a  Hebrew  name,  means  'Book-City,' 
and  the  fact  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  city  contained  the 
public  records  of  the  Canaanites  or  of  earlier 
history,  or  was  the  location  of  a  great  library. 
Such  claims,  and  theories  based  on  them,  must 
be  considered  fanciful,  even  if  the  name  be  of 
Hebrew  origin,  which  is  by  no  means  certain. 
Consult  Moore,  Commentary  on  Judges,  pp.  25-27 
(New  York,  1895),  and  Cheyne's  article  "Kir- 
jath-Sepher" in  Encyclopcedia  Biblia,  vol.  ii. 

KIRK,  kerk,  Edwabd  Norris  (1802-74).  An 
American  Presbyterian  clergyman.  He  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  August  14,  1802;  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1820;  and,  after  studying  law  for 
eighteen  months,  entered  the  theological  school  at 
the  same  place,  graduating  in  1825.  He  was  em- 
ployed for  some  time  as  an  agent  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
and  in  1828  became  pastor  of  a  newly  organized 
Presbyterian  church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  1839 
he  became  secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Evangelical  Society;  in  1842,  pastor  of  the  newly 
organized  Mount  Vernon  Congregational  Church 
in  Boston,  where  he-  preached  until  1871,  when 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active  ser- 
vice. In  1856  he  visiu^d  Paris,  as  an  agent  of 
the  .\merican  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  to 
establish  Protestant  worship  there.  His  style 
of  preaching  was  fervent  and  pungent,  and  he 
was  unusually  successful  in  developing  and  di- 
recting what  are  known  as  revivals.  He  died 
March  27,  1874.  Consult  his  life  by  Hears  (Bos- 
ton, 1877). 

KIBK,  Ellen  Warner  Olnet  (1842—).  An 
American  novelist,  sometimes  writine  under  the 
pen-name  'Harry  Hayes.'  bom  at  Southington, 
Conn.,  November  6,  1842.  Mrs.  Kirk  is  the 
daughter  of  Jesse  OIner,  the  geographer,  and  the 
wife  of  John  Foster  Kirk  (q.v.).  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1879',  and  settled  in  Germantown,  Pa. 
Her  novels  deal  chiefly  with  Eastern  American 
life,  which  they  picture  in  a  readable  manner. 
Her  principal  books  are:  Love  in  Idleness{lS~6)  ; 
Through  Winding  Ways  (1879);  A  Lesson  in 
Love  (1881);  A'  Midsummer  Madness  (1884); 
The  Story  of  Margaret  Kent  (1880)  ;  Sons  and 
Daughters  (1887)  ;  Queen  Money  (1S88)  ;  Better 
Times  (1889),  a  volume  of  short  stories:  A 
Daughter  of  Eve  (1889);  Walford  (1891); 
Ciphers  (1891);  Maidens  Choosing  (1802);  The 
Story  of  Lawreijce  Garth  (1805)  ;  A  Revolution- 
ary Love  Story  (1898)  ;  Dorothy  Dean  (1899)  ; 
Dorothy  and  Her  Friends  (1900);  Our  Ijody 
Vanity  (1901);  .4  Remedy  for  Love  (1902). 


KIBK,  John  Foster  ( 1824— ) .  An  American 
bibliographer  and  historian,  bom  at  Fredericton, 
N.  B.,  March  22,  1824.  Kirk  was  educated  at 
Halifax  and  Quebec,  came  in  1842  to  Boston,  and 
was  secretarj'  of  the  historian  VV.  H.  Prescott 
from  1847  to  1859,  accompanying  him  to  Europe. 
Then  and  afterwards  he  contributed  frequently 
to  the  North  American  Ileview  and  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  From  1870  to  1886  he  edited  Lippin- 
cotl's  Magazine,  and  then  became  lecturer  on 
European  history  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (1885-88).  He  wrote  a  History  of  Charles 
the  Bold  (3  vols.,  1863-68),  edited  the  Works 
of  W.  H.  Prescott  (1870-74),  and  compiled  n 
supplement  to  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors 
(1891). 

KIBK'BBIDE,  Thouas  Stort  (1809-83). 
An  American  neurologist,  born  in  Morrisville, 
Pa.  He  graduated  from  the  medical  department 
of  the  Universitj'  of  Pennsylvania  in  1832,  and 
became  in  the  same  year  resident  physician  to 
the  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Frankfort. 
In  1833  he  waa  appointed  to  the  ward  for  the 
insane  in  the  Pennsj'lvania  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia. Upon  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Pennsylvania-  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  he  was 
made  its  first  superintendent.  He  raised  more 
than  $350,000  for  a  hospital  for  male  patients, 
which  was  completed  in  1859.  He  was  the  first 
).hysician  in  the  country  to  place  the  sexes  in 
separate*  institutions,  and  in  his  annual  reports 
made  many  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
hospital  construction  and  organization.  He  pub- 
lished Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  PennsyUania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  (1850);  The  Construc- 
tion, Organization,  and  General  Management  of 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane  (1854)  ;  and  Appeal  for 
the  Insane  (1854). 

KIBKCAIiDY,  kSr-kft'dl.  A  seaport  and  mar- 
ket town  in  Fifeshirc,  Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  15  miles  north  of  Edinburgh  (Map:  Scot- 
land, E  3).  Its  industries  are  the  spinning  of 
flax,  tow,  and  jute,  the  bleaching  and  weaving  of 
linen  yarns,  mechanical  and  marine  engineering, 
iron-founding,  and  the  manufacture  of  floor-cloth 
and  wax-cloth  ('linoleum').  Its  harbor  and  wet 
dock  accommodations  are  commodious;  it  has  an 
important  coasting  trade  and  direct  export  trade 
with  the  United  States;  this  country  is  repre- 
sented by  a  consular  agent.  Its  chief  exports  are 
coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel;  its  imports,  timber, 
paper-making  materials,  cottonseed,  flaxseed, 
flax,  stone,  cork,  etc.  With  its  suburbs  it  ex- 
tends for  nearly  four  miles,  and  is  called  the 
'lang  town.'  It  has  numerous  ecclesiastical,  mu- 
nicipal, and  educational  institutions:  and  an 
ample  water-supply  by  gravitation,  to  which  the 
town  owes  much  of  its  prosperity.  Kirkcaldy 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  1176,  and  was  created  a 
royal  burgh  in  1456.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Adam  Smith,  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Xations. 
Population  of  police  burgh,  in  1901,  34,064. 

KlBKCUDBBiaHTSHIRE,kfr-k?;r/l>rI-shr>r. 

A  county  in  the  southern  division  of  Scotland, 
bounded  north  and  northeast  by  the  counties  of 
Ayr  and  Dumfries,  east  and  south  by  the  Sol- 
way  Firth  and  the  Irish  Sea.  and  west  by 
the  County  of  Wigton  (Map;  Scotland,  D  4). 
Its  area  is  898  square  miles,  of  which  a  large 
I>art  is  under  rotation  of  crops  and  grass 
The  rest  is  composed  of  hilly  and  mossy  ground 
and  lakes.    Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing 
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©f  cattle.  The  principal  towns  are  Kirkcud' 
•bright,  the  county  town,  Maxwelltown,  and  Dal- 
beattie. Population,  in  1801,  29,200;  in  1001, 
39,400. 

KIBKT>,AT.E  CAVE.  A  locality  in  York- 
shire, England,  fanious  for  fossil  nianmials.  Tlie 
cave,  discovered  in  1821,  was  described  by  Buck- 
land  in' his  licliijuiw  Diluviana:.  The  remains  of 
the  rhinoceros,  tiger,  bear,  hyena,  and  of  many 
other  nniniuls  long  since  extinct  in  England  have 
been  found  in  the  stalagniitic  deposit  lining  the 
floor. 

KIBKE,  kerk,  Sir  David  (1596-C.1656).  An 
English  adventurer,  born  at  Dieppe,  France.  His 
father,  Gervase  Kirke,  a  wine-dealer,  returned  to 
England  on  account  of  the  religious  wars  in 
France,  and  became  one  of  the  'merchant  adven- 
turers' of  London.  He  was  associated  with  Sir 
William  Alexander  in  a  project  to  capture  New 
France  and  settle  Nova  Scotia.  The  exclusive 
right  to  tlie  fur  trade  was  given  to  them,  and 
letters  of  marque  to  prey  upon  Freneh  commerce 
were  issued.  In  162?  three  privateers  were  fitted 
out  under  the  command  of  David  Kirke  and  his 
brothers  Lewis  and  Thomas.  These  made  a 
demonstration  before  Quebec,  and  captured  about 
twenty  French  ships  filled  with  settlers  and  sup- 
plies for  the  relief  of  the  colony.  In  1629,  with 
a  larger  fleet,  he  captured  another  French  vessel 
and  iforced  Champlain  to  surrender  Quebec. 
Charles  I.,  however,  had  made  peace  with  France 
and  jrave  b.ick  the  conquests,  though  Kirke  was 
knighted  for  his  services.  In  1637  Kirke  received 
a  grant  of  all  Kewfoundland,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  I.ord  Baltimore,  and  removed  there 
to  develop  the  fisheries.  After,  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  the  grant  was  revoked  by  the  Council. 
By"  the  assistance  of  Claypole,  Cromwell's  son-in- 
law,  Kirke  regained  part  of  the  grant.  Consult 
Kirke,  Firs*  English  Conquest  of  Canada  ( 1871 ) . 

XIBKE,  Edmund.    See  Gilhobe,  James  Rob- 

EBTS. 

KIBKE,  Percy  (c.I646-9I).  An  English  sol- 
dier, probably  of  Derbyshire  family.  He  was  an 
■ensign  in  the  army  by  1666,  seven  years  after- 
wards was  with  xhe  Duke  of  Monmouth  in 
France,  and  by  1680  was  colonel  of  the  Second 
Tangier  Regiment,  enlisted  in  London  largely  by 
Tiimself.  He  was  Governor  of  Tangier  ( 1682-84), 
and  on  its  evacuation  returned  to  England  with 
his  soldiers,  whom,  as  brigadier-general,  he  led 
at  the  battle  of  Scdgmoor  (1685)1  He  became 
notorious  for  his  hanging  of  Monmouth  sympa- 
thizers, and  his  troops  were  called,  in  bitter 
irony,  'Kirke's  Lambs.'  At  the  revolution  of  1688 
he  supported  William  III.,  who  made  him  a 
major-general,  and  the  following  year  he  was  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Londonderry,  of  which  he  was 
made  Governor.  He  upheld  the  Orange  standard 
also  at  the  battle  of  the  Bovne  and  the  siege  of 
Limerick,  and  was  made  lieutenant-general  in 
1690.     His  final  campaign  was  in  Flanders. 

KIBKE'S  LAMBS.    See  Kibke,  Perct. 

KIBKIITTILLOCH,  k5rk'In-tIl'14K.  A  burgh 
of  barony  and  m.arket-town  in  Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  seven 
miles  northe.ist  of  Glasgow  (Map:  Scotland, 
D  4).  It  has  chemical-works,  iron-foundries, 
steam  sawmills,  bleaching  and  printing  works, 
collieries,  ironstone  mines  and  quarries.  The 
town  owns  the  water-supply.  The  burgh  had  its 
origin  in  a  fort  on  Antoninus's  Wall,  called  Caer- 


pentulach  (the  fort  at  the  end  of  the  ridge),  of 
which  the  present  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption. It  became  a  burgh  of  barony  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Lion.    Population,  in  1901,  10,502. 

XIBX-KILISSEH,  kerk'-k^'U-sa'  (the  'forty 
churches').  A  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
Vilayet  of  Edirneh  (Adrianople),  in  an  agricul- 
tural district,  35  miles  east -northeast  of  Adrian- 
ople (Map:  Turkey  in  Europe,  F  4).  It  is  a 
chief  point  on  the  route  of  traffic  between  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Balkans,  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  mosques  and  Greek  churches.  The  esti- 
mated population  is  16,000,  consisting  of 
Bulgarians,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Jews, 

KIBX'LAND,  Caroline  Matilda  Stansbury 
(1801-64).  An  American  author,  bom  in  Ncav 
York  Citv,  January  12,  1801;  died  in  New  York, 
April  6,  1864.  She  was  married  in  1827  to  Prof. 
William  Kirkland,  of  Hamilton  College,  New 
York.  With  her  husband  she  migrated  to  Michi- 
gan in  1839,  and  as  the  results  of  her  pioneer 
life  wrote:  A  Xew  Home,  Who'll  Follow  (1839), 
Forest  Life  (1342),  and  Western  Clearimjs 
(1846),  published  under  the  pseudonym  'Mrs. 
Mary  Clavers.'  In  1842  she  returned  to  New 
York,  where  she  established  a  boarding-school 
and  contributed  to  the  magazines.  Her  chief 
work,  besides  those  already  cited,  was  Holidays 
Abroad,  or  Europe  from  the  West  (1849).  Mrs. 
Kirkland's  best  book  is  A  New  Home,  which  is 
written  in  the  style  of  Miss  Mitford's  Our  Vil- 
lage. It  possesses  considerable  charm,  and  gives 
a  valuable  picture  of  frontier  life. 

XIBKLAND>,  James  Hampton  (1859—).  An 
American  educator.  He  was  bom  at  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C,  and  educated  at  WoflFord  College  in 
that  place.  From  1878  to  1881  he  was  tutor  in 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Wofford  College,  became 
professor  in  1882.  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe 
from  1883  to  1886,  and  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  from  Leipzig  in  1885.  In  1886  he  was 
made  professor  of  Latin  at  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, and  in  1893  became  chancellor  of  that  in- 
stitution. Besides  monographs  and  contributions 
to  educational  periodicals,  he  published  Btudy  of 
the  Anglo-Sawon  Poem  Called  by  Orein  "Die  Hoi- 
lenfahrt  Chriati"  (1885),  and  edited  the  satires 
and  epistles  of  Horace  (1893). 

KIBKLAND,  Joseph  (1830-94).  An  Ameri- 
can novelist ;  the  son  of  Caroline  Matilda  Kirk- 
land (q.v. )  ;  born  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  January  7, 
1830;  died  in  Chicago,  1894.  He  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  Michigan,  then  went 
with  his  parents  to  New  York,  and  after  1856 
resided  in  Illinois.  He  sen'ed  in  the  Civil  -War 
and  was  promoted  to  be  major.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  coal-mining  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and 
used  his  experience  for  writing  fiction  on  social 
subjects  while  practicing  law  in  Chicago.  Two 
novels  of  pioneer  life  in  Illinois.  Zury,  the  Mean- 
est Man  in  fipring  County  (1887),  and  The  Mc- 
Ycys  (1888),  are  graphic  studies  true  to  nature. 
Noteworthy  also  are  The  Captain  of  Company  K 
(1889)  and  The  Story  of  Chicago  (2  vols., 
1893-94). 

KTRKLANT),  Samuel  (1741-1808).  An 
American  missionary  to  the  Iroquois  Indians, 
born  at  Norwich,  Conn.  He  studied  at  Prince- 
ton, and  received  his  degree  in  1765,  though  he 
had  left  college  the  previous  autumn  to  visit  the 
Seneeas  and  learn  their  language.  After  living 
among   them   for   a   year   and   a   half,   he   was 
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ordained  at  Lebanon  in  1766,  and  was  given  a, 
commission  by  the  Congregational  Church  aa 
missionary  to  the  Indians.  He  then  took  up  his 
residence  among  the  Oneidas,  who  occupied  a 
central  position  among  the  Six  Nations  and 
whom  he  considered  the  noblest  of  the  Iroquois. 
His  mission  was  highly  successful,  and  so  great 
did  his  influence  among  the  Indians  become  that 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  persuaded 
the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  to  remain  neutral, 
despite  the  efforts  of  Sir  William  Johnson  and  of 
the  other  nations  to  make  them  join  the  British, 
and  finally  when,  during  the  second  year  of  the 
war,  they  would  remain  quiet  no  longer,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  support  the  Americans.  He 
became  an  army  chaplain,  served  at  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, undertook  many  dangerous  missions,  and  was 
with  General  Sullivan  on  the  Susquelianna  in 
1779.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  the 
Oneidas,  and  in  1793  founded  the  Hamilton 
Oneida  Academy,  an  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  American  and  Indian  youth,  which  in 
1810  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  college,  and  is 
now  known  as  Hamilton  College.  His  letters, 
journals,  and  a  vindication,  which  he  wrote  in 
answer  to  a  complaint  from  the  Indians  in 
1794,  contain  much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  Iroquois.  Consult  Ltfe  of  Samuel 
Kirklnnd,  Missionary  to  the  Indians,  by  Samuel 
K.  Lothrop,  his  grandson,  in  Sparks's  Library 
of  American  Biography  (vol.  xxv.;  new  series, 
XV.,  Boston,  1848). 

XIBXMAN.,  kSrk'man,  Marshall  Monboe 
<I842 — ).  An  American  railway  official  and 
writer  on  railway  subjects,  born  in  Illinois.  In 
1856  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway,  of  which  he  was  made 
second  vice-president  in  1889.  His  numerous 
works  on  railways  include:  Railway  Expendi- 
tures (1877)  ;  Train  and  Station  Service  (1879)  ; 
The  Jiaggage,  Parcel,  and  Mail  Traffic  (1879); 
The  Track  Account  of  Railroads  (1882)  ;  Rail- 
way Legislation  (1886);  Maintenance  of  Rail- 
tcays  (1886)  ;  The  Handling  of  Raihcay  Supplies 
{ 1887 )  ;  and  Railway  Rates  and  Oovemment  Con- 
trol (1892). 

KIBKFAT'SICK,  Sir  George  Airet  (1841 
— ).  A  Canadian  statesman,  bom  in  Kingston, 
Ontario.  He  graduated  from  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1861,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Upper  Canada  in  1865.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
to  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  he  was  returned 
several  times  subsequently,  being  chosen  Speaker 
in  I8S3.  He  saw  active  service  during  the  Fenian 
raids,  and  be'?ame  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Forty- 
seventh  Battalion  in  1872.  In  1891  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario,  and  he 
was  knighted  in  1892. 

KIRK'S  ANTELOPE.     See  Beni  Israel. 

KIBKSVILLE,  kfrks'vll.  A  city  and  the 
oounty-seat  of  Adair  County,  Mo.,  204  miles 
northwest  of  Saint  Louis;  on  the  Wabash  and  the 
Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  Eastern  railroads  (Map: 
Missouri,  D  1 ) .  A  State  normal  school  is  situat- 
ed here,  and  there  is  a  fine  court-house.  The  city 
is  the  commercial  centre  for  a  fertile  agricultural 
district,  and  has  iron-works,  a  handle-factory, 
and  other  industries.  Kirksville,  first  settled  in 
1 840,, is  governed,  under  a  charter  of  1893.  by  a 
mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  council. 
The  water-works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Vol.  XL— 34. 
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Population,   in    1890,   3510;    in 


municipality. 

1900,  5966. 

KIBKWALL,  kgrk'wBl.  A  seaport  and  mar- 
ket-town of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  Orkney  Is- 
lands, on  the  northeast  coast  of  Mainland  (Map: 
Scotland,  F  2).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  superior 
courts  of  law  for  Orkney,  and  has  an  important 
shipping  trade,  annual  fair,  libraries,  and  mu- 
seum. It  has  regular  steam  communication  with 
Leith,  Aberdeen,  and  Lerwick,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Shetland  Islands.  Its  chief  imports  are 
timber  and  flour,  and  herring  is  the  principal 
article  of  export.  Its  chief  building  is  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  Magnus,  a  fine  cruciform 
structure,  in  mixed  Norman  and  Gothic, 
dating  from  about  the  year  1138.  In  the 
choir  of  this  cathedral  service  is  still  held. 
Around  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  King's  castle,  the 
Earl's  palace,  and  the  Bishop's  palace.  Kirkwall 
was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  1486.    Population,  in 

1901,  3660. 

KIBKWOOD,  kgrk'w^Jd,  Daniel  (1814-95). 
An  American  astronomer,  bom  in  Maryland.  He 
was  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Academy  of 
York  County.  Pa.,  from  1838  to  1843,  when  he  was 
appointed  principal  of  the  Lancaster  High  School, 
where  he  remained  until  1848,  resigning  to  accept 
n  position  in  the  Pottsville  Academy.  In  1849 
he  announced  his  recently  discovered  analogy  be- 
tween the  periods  of  rotation  of  the  primary 
planets.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Dcl.iware  College,  and  in  1854 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  same  institution. 
He  served  in  this  capacity  until  1856,  when  he 
resigned  to  take  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Indiana  at  Bloomington.  His  re- 
searches in  regard  to  the  nebular  hypothesis 
attracted  wide  attention  among  scientific  men. 
His  published  works  include:  Comets  and  Me- 
teors: Their  Phenomena  in  All  Ages,  and  Their 
Mutual  Relations  and  the  Theory  of  Their  Origin; 
and  a  valuable  paper  on  The  Nebular  Hypothe- 
sis and  the  Approximate  Commensurability  of  the 
Planetary  Periods. 

KIBKWOOD,  Samuel  Jordan  (1813-94).  An 
American  political  leader  and  Cabinet  officer, 
born  in  Harford  County,  Md.  He  was  educated 
in  an  academy  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  1835 
fettled  in  Ohio,  where,  after  studying  law,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843.  His  first  offi- 
cial position  was  that  of  county  attorney  of 
Richland  County  (1845-49),  and  in  1850-51  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. In  1855  he  removed  to  Iowa,  where  for 
a  time  he  devoted  himself  to  various  manufactur- 
ing enterprises.  Becoming  identified  with  the 
new  Republican  Party,  he  was  elected  in  1856  to 
the  State  Senate,  and  in  1859  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State.  Reelected  in  1861,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  indefatigable 
of  the  nation's  famous  'war  Governors.'  Under 
his  supervision  fifty  regiments  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  were  enlisted,  and  the  State's  quota  kept 
always  more  than  filled.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
to  the  I'nited  States  Senate  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  .Tames  Harlan  (q.v.),  who  had  resigned 
to  enter  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  In  1875  he  was  for  a 
third  time  elected  Governor  of  Iowa,  and  on  the 
completion  of  his  term  of  office  was  again  (1877) 
elected  United  States  Senator,  serving  until  1881, 
when  he  entered  the  Cabinet  of  President  Gar- 
field as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     He  resigned 
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his  portfolio  in  1882,  and  retired  permanently 
from  public  life. 

KIBMAN,  ker'mAn,  or  KEBMAN  (Lat. 
Caramania).  A  southern  province  of  Persia, 
bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Yezd  and  Khorasan 
on  the  north,  Baluchistan  on  the  east,  the  Gulf 
of  Oman  on  the  south,  and  Farsistan  on  the  west 
(Map:  Persia,  F  6).  The  area  is  estimated  at 
65,000  square  miles.  The  north  and  northeast 
parts  are  occupied  by  the  Desert  of  Kirman, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  great  central  Desert 
of  Lut.  The  southern  portion,  although  moun- 
tainous, is  equally  arid  and  barren,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  tract  of  Kurmanshir.  The 
climate  is  cold  in  the  mountains  and  hot  in  the 
lower  parts.  Cattle-raising  is  extensively  pur- 
sued, and  the  camels  and  goats  of  Kirmari  breed 
are  celebrated  for  their  long  hair.  Silk  and  wool 
weaving  and  the  making  of  fine  shawls  are  the 
chief  occupations.  The  population  in  1806  was 
estimated  at  about  250,000,  largely  Persians. 
The  capital  is  Kirman. 

XIBMAK,  k^r-railn',  or  XEBKAN.  The 
capital  of  the  Persian  province  of  the  same  name, 
situated  in  a  fertile  region  at  an  altitude  of  near- 
ly 6000  feet  (Map:  Persia,  F  5).  It  is  fortified 
and  has  extensive  bazaars,  the  remnants  of  its 
once  flourishing  trade.  It  has  manufactures  of 
silk  and  woolen  goods,  especially  shawls,  and  has 
some  trade,  being  a  centre  for  several  caravan 
routes.  The  population  is  estimated  at  over  40, 
000,  consisting  of  Persians,  Armenians,  Hindus, 
Kurds,  and  Jews. 

KIBMANSHAH,  ker'roAn-sha',  or  KEB- 
MAITSHAH.  An  important  town  of  Persia, 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Ardelan,  situated  on 
a  small  river  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  .4500 
feet  (Map:  Persia,  B  4).  It  is  surrounded  by 
half-ruined  walls,  and  has  extensive  bazaars. 
Kirmanshah  is  noted  for  its  carpets  and  horses. 
In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  gardens,  and  opium 
is  produced  on  a  large  scale.  The  commercial  im- 
porLnnee  of  t)ie  town  is  greatly  increased  by  its 
location  between  Bagdad  and  Hamadan.  About 
twenty-one  miles  from  Kirmanshah  is  the  ruined 
city  of  Behistun  (q.v.).  Population,  once  esti- 
mated at  80,000,  is  now  between  30,000  and 
40,000. 

KIBMESS,  or  KEBHESSE,  kgr'mfs.  A  car- 
nival which  has  for  a  long  time  been  very  popular 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Northern  France.  It 
was  originally  a  celebration  upon  the  dedication 
of  a  church,  or  upon  the  feast-day  of  the  patron 
saint  of  a  town.  It  varied  widely  in  different  lo- 
calities, but  almost  always  consisted  of  a  costume 
procession,  sports,  dances,  and  feasts.  In  many 
respects  it  was  similar  to  the  Alay-day  festivities 
in  England.  In  the  United  States  a  kirmess  is 
an  entertainment,  generally  for  some  charitable 
purpose,  in  which  the  Flemish  festival  is  imi- 
tated. 

KIBNBEBOEB,  k*m'b?rK-er,  Johann  Piii- 
Lipp  (1721-83).  A  German  musical  theorist, bom 
at  Saalfeld,  Thuringia.  His  studies  included  the 
violin,  organ,  and  thporv.  and  were  carried  on 
under  ,1.  P.  Kellner,  H.  N.  Gcrber,  Meil  and  J.  S. 
Bach.  From  1741  to  1750  he  was  a  private  teacher 
in  Poland:  but  on  his  return  to  Germany  in  1751 
he  became  a  member  of  the  royal  band  in  Berlin, 
and  three  years  later  kapellmeister  to  Princess 
Amalie,  a  post  which  he  retained  till  his  death. 


He  had  many  distinguished  pupils,  and  wa» 
famous  for  his  extensive  musical  researches.  Most 
of  his  somewhat  elaborate  theories  have  been  dis- 
proved, but  his  best  work.  Die  Kunat  des  reinen 
Satzes  (1774-76),  still  retains  some  interesting 
material.  As  a  composer  he  is  relatively  unim- 
portant, although  his  fugues  are  excellent.  He 
died  in  Berlin. 

XIBSCH,  or  KIBSCHWASSEB,  k«rsh'viis'- 
s5r  (G«r.,  cherry -water).  A  liqueur  produced  in 
the  Black  Forest  and  Switzerland,  and  much  used 
in  Germany.  It  is  made  from  cherries,  gathered 
when  quite  ripe,  freed  from  their  stalks,  and 
pounded  in  a  wooden  vessel,  but  witliout  break- 
ing the  stones.  They  are  then  left  to  ferment, 
and  when  fermentation  has  begun  the  mass  is 
stirred  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Later  the  ker- 
nels are  crushed  and  added.  *  By  distillation, 
kirschwasser  is  obtained.  Kirschwassejr  is  some- 
times called  cherry  brandy,  but  the  common 
cherry  brandy  is  made  by  mixing  brandy  with 
the  juice  of  cherries.     See  Liqueub. 

EIBSCHITEB,  k^rsh'nSr,  Lola  (Alotsia) 
( 1854— ) .  An  Austrian  novelist,  bom  in  Prague 
and  favorably  known  uhder  her  pseudonym, 
Ossip  Schubin,  which  she  borrowed  from  Turge- 
neff's  novel  Helena.  Brought  up  on  her  parents' 
estate  at  Ijochkov,  she  afterwards  spent  several 
winters  in  Brussels,  Paris,  and  Rome,  receiving 
there,  undoubtedly,  many  inspirations  for  her 
clever  descriptions  of  artistic  Bohemianism  and 
international  fashionable  society,  which  are  her 
favorite  themes.  An  uncommonly  keen  observer, 
her  great  gift  for-  striking  characterization,  fre- 
quently seasoned  with  sarcasm,  is  especially 
apparent  in  her  delineations  of  the  military  and 
aristocratic  circles  in  Austria.  Owing  to  a  some- 
what rapid  pro«luction,  her  works  are  of  unequal 
merit,  the  earlier  being  by  far  the  best.  The 
more  important  of  them  include :  Ehre  { 1882, 
7th  ed.  1893)  ;  Die  Qeschichte  einet  denies.  Die 
(lalhriszi  (1884);  Vntcr  uns  (1884,  4th  ed. 
1892)  ;  Gloria  Victis  (1885,  3d  ed.  1892)  ;  Erlach- 
hof  (1887);  Etiquette,  eine  Rokoko:i.rabeske 
(1889)  ;  Es  fiel  ein  Reif  in  dcr  Friihlitigsnacht 
(3d  ed.  1893)  ;  Asbc'in.  aus  dem  Leben  eines  Vir- 
tuosen  ( 1888 ) ,  and  its  sequel,  Boris  Lensky 
(1889),  probably  her  most  meritorious  work; 
Vnheimliche  Geschichten  ( 1889)  ;  O  du  mein  Oes- 
terreiehl  (1890);  Ueil  dir  im  Siegerkram! 
(1891);  Finis  Polonice  (1893);  Totcr  Fruhling 
(1893);  Gebrochene  Flilgel  (1894);  and  many 
other  novels  and  stories,  several  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  English. 

KIBTLAND,  kOrt'lond,  Jared  Potter  (1793- 
1877).  An  -American  naturalist,  bom  in  Wal- 
lingford.  Conn.  He  studied  medicine  at  Yale, 
.it  the  same  time  taking  lessons  in  botany  from 
Ives  and  in  mineralogy  and  zoiilogy  from  Silliman, 
and  later  continued  his  medical  studies  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  practiced  in 
Durham  until  the  death  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
in  1823,  and  then  went  to  Ohio.  He  practiced  in 
Poland,  Ohio;  became  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  Oliio  Medical  College, 
and  in  1837  an  assistant  on  the  geological  sur- 
vey: and  from  1843  to  1864  was  professor  in  the 
Cleveland  Medical  College,  of  w'hich  he  was  a 
founder.  Kirtland  was  a  skilled  taxidermist  and 
an  enthusiastic  fruit-grower,  but  he  is  best  loiown 
for  his  zoiilogical  studies.  He  discoverea  par- 
thenogenesis  in   insects,   and   the   distinction   of 
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sex  in  the  Vnionidoe,  and  made  valuable  re- 
searches on  the  fresh-water  fishes  of  Ohio. 

XIBTTMBO,     k«-ro5m'b6,     or     KIBOTTMBO 

(Malagasy  name).  A  remarkable  picarian  bird 
of  Mad.igascar  and  adjacent  islands,  of  which 
two  specicii  exist,  constituting  the  genus  Lepto- 
soma  and  the  family  Leptosomatidte.  They  are 
roller-like  in  their  appearance  and  habits,  have 
brilliant  plumage,  especially  in  the  male,  and  are 
Inhabitants  of  forests.  See  Plate  of  Ki?<aFisiiEBS, 

MOTMOTS,    ETC. 

KIB.WAN,  kSr'won,  RichaBd  (1733-1812). 
An  Irish  scientist,  born  in  Cloughballymore, 
County  Galway.  He  was  educated  at  Poitiers, 
France,  and  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Saint-Omer, 
and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1766,  but  after 
two  years'  practice  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Pioyal  Society  in  1780.  For  a  series  of 
papers  read  before  the  Boyal  Society  he  received 
the  Copley  medal  in  17S2,  and  was  presented  with 
a  gold  medal  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for 
obtaining  the  Leskeyan  minerals  for  the  society's 
museum.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  sci- 
entific thinkers  of  his  timt,  and  his  publications 
were  translated  into  several  European  lan^ages. 
Besides  valuable  researcles  in  chemistry,  ne  was 
the  first  to  give  in  English  an  adequate  treat- 
ment to  the  subject  of  mineralogy,  and  he  pub- 
lished advanced  views  regarding  air-currents.  His 
Essay  on  Phlogiston  and  the  Composition  of 
Acids,  published  in  1787,  was  answered  by  the 
French  chemists  Lavoisier,  Monge,  Berthollet, 
and  others.  In  the  second  edition  (1789)  Kir- 
wan  defended  the  theories  of  the  Stahlian  School; 
but  in  1791  he  adopted  the  views  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Despite  many  eccentricities  in  his  man- 
ners and  habits  of  living,  his  wide  learning  and 
conversational  powers  made  him  a  delightful 
companion,  and  nearly  all  of  the  European  schol- 
ars were  numbered  among  his  friends.  Besides 
contributions  on  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  agri- 
culture to  the  Proceedings  of  many  scientific  soci- 
eties, he  published  Elements  of  Mineralogy 
(1784);  An  Estimate  of  the  Temperatures  of 
Different  Latitudes  (1787);  Geological  Essays 
(1799);  An  Essay  on  tlie  Analysis  of  Mineral 
Waters  (1799)  ;  Logicli  (1807)  ;  and  Metaphysi- 
cal Essays   (1811). 

KIBYXJ,  k6r-yo5',  or  KIBIIT.  K  town  of 
Japan,  situated  in  the  Prefecture  of  Gumma,  81 
miles  by  rail  north-northwest  of  Tokio.  Its  chief 
product  is  silk,  and  there  is  a  large  satin-mill, 
equipped  with  French  machinery.  Population,  in 
1898,  23,991. 

KISFALXJDY,  kIsh'f6-Hi-dt.  KAboly 
(Charles)  (1788-1830).  An  Hungarian  poet, 
younger  brother  of  Sfindor  Kisfaludy.  He  was 
born  at  T4t,  Februarj-  5,  1788.  He  is  of  greater 
importance  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  Hungarian  theatre  than  his  brother,  being 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  modern  national 
drama.  In  1817  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Pesth,  and  published  in  rapid  succession  a 
series  of  poems,  tales,  dramas,  and  comedies, 
which  secured  for  him  the  highest  popularity  as 
.in  author.  Of  these,  his  comedies  are  by  far  the 
most  valuable.  The  best  of  them  were  translated 
into  Grerman  by  Gafll  (Theater  der  Magyaren, 
Bonn,' 1820).  Of  his  tragedies  the  best  is  Irene 
(1820;  German  translation  by  J.  Homyiinszky. 
1868).     His    comedies,    as    The    Suitors,    The 


Murderer,  etc.,  gave  humorous  scenes  from  con- 
temporary Hungarian  life.  Kisfaludy  died  at 
Pesth,  November  21,  1830.  The  Kisfaludy  Soci- 
ety, so  named  in  honor  of  the  brothers,  was  estab- 
lished in  1836,  and  has  rendered  important 
services  to  Hungarian  literature.  For  Kisfaludy's 
life,  consult  Bftn6czi  (Budapest,  1882),  who  also 
edited  the  seventh  edition  of  his  works  (6  vols., 
Budapest,  1893). 

KISFALUDY,  SAndob  (Alexandeb)  (1772- 
1844).  An  Hungarian  poet,  who  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  his  native  country.  He  was  born  at 
SUmeg,  County  of  Zala,  September  27,  1772; 
studied  at  Raab  and  Pressburg,  and,  after  serv- 
ing in  several  campaigns  in  the  Austrian  army 
and  passing  through  a  period  of  captivity  in 
Provence,  he  retired  to  his  paternal  estate  to 
devote  himself  to  literature  and  farming.  The 
first  part  of  his  lyrical  masterpiece,  Himfy  szerel- 
me«  ("Himfy's  Loves"),  which  appeared'  anony- 
mously in  1801,  was  received  with  unbounded- 
applause.  On  the  publication  of  the  second 
part,  in  1807,  the  author  threw  aside  his  mask. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  his  Keg6k  a 
magyar  el6id6b6l  ("Legends  of  the  Olden  Time 
in  Hungary;"  translated  into  German  by  Gafil, 
Vienna,  1820,  and  by  P.  Machik,  Budapest, 
1863).  These  are  marked  by  depth  of  feeling 
and  by  elegance  and  simplicity  of  style.  His  epic 
poem  Gyula  seerelme  ("Julius's  Love")  (1825) 
was  also  translated  into  German  bv  Gebell-Enns- 
burg  (Dresden,  1893).  Kisfaludy  attempted 
tragedy,  and  took  Schiller  as  his  model.  Some 
of  his  historical  dramas  are  worthy  of  mention: 
for  example,  his  Bunyadi  Jdnos,  and  Kin  Liszlo 
("Ladislas  the  Cumanian").  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  appeared  in  Budapest,  1802.  He  died 
at  SUmeg,  October  28,  1844. 

KISHIirEV,  kf'sh^-nyef.  The  capital  of  the 
Government  of  Bessarabia,  Russia,  situated  on 
the  Byk,  a  tributary  of  the  Dniester,  86  milea 
northwest  of  Odessa  (Map:  Russia.  C  5).  It  is 
built  on  an  uneven  site,  and  is  on  the  whole  well 
laid  out  and  rather  picturesque.  It  has  two 
g>-mnasia,  a  seminary  for  priests,  a  library,  and 
a  botanical  garden.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
bishop.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  tobacco.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1897,  108,796,  consisting  of  Molda- 
vians, Russians,  .Tews,  Bulgarians,  Tatars,  Gyp- 
sies, and  Wallachians.  Kishinev  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  connection  with  the  monastery  of  Kishnozarev. 
It  suffered  from  attacks  of  the  Turks  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  was  annexed  to  Russia 
in  1812.  From  1820  to  1823  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  Russian  poet  Pushkin. 

KISHK,  kfsh'm.  An  island  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Persia,  situated  in  the  Strait  of  Ormuz 
(Map:  Asia,  E  6).  It  is  oblong  in  shape,  and 
has  an  area  of  over  .500  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  rocky  and  barren,  and  there  are 
s\ilphur  deposits.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  fishing.  The  population  is  about 
15,000.  The  capital.  Kishm,  situated  at  the 
eastern  end,  has  a  population  of  about  500. 

KISH'Oir  (Heb.  Kishin;  perhaps  connected 
with  AT.kasn,  to  bend,  though  a  derivation  from 
l^ish,  or  (ais,  the  name  of  a  god,  is  not  impossi- 
ble). The  biblical  name  of  a  river  or  winter 
stream  of  Central  Palestin*,  called  El-Mukatta 
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by  the  modern  Araba.  The  river  rises  on  Mount 
Oilboa  and,  after  running  northwest,  with  many 
windings  through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (q.v. ), 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  Its  upper  portion  is  dry 
during  the  summer,  the  perennial  stream  forming 
but  a  small  part  of  its  course  near  the  sea.  In 
the  rainy  season,  however,  the  river  often  ac- 
quires the  force  of  a  torrent,  sweeping  all  before 
it.  The  Kishon  was  the  scene  of  two  notable 
events  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament — the  over- 
throw of  Sisera  and  his  army  (Judges  iv.  7 
sqq.) ,  and  the  destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal 
by  Elijah  (I.  Kings  xviii.  19-40).  In  1799  a 
battle  was  fought  on  its  banks  between  the 
French  and  the  Turks. 

KIS  k5b5S,  kish  kS'rSsh.  A  town  of  Hun- 
gary.   See  KciRos. 

KIS-KXtN-F^I.£OTHAZA,.  kIsb'kS5n-f&'- 
l€d-y'-htt-z6.  A  town  of  Hungary.  See  F6leoy- 
hXza. 

KISS.    See  Salutation. 

KISS,  kis,  August  (1802-65).  A  German 
sculptor.  He  was  born  near  Pless,  October  11, 
1802;  and  studied  at  the  Berlin  Academy  and 
under  Rauch.  He  first  acquired  fame  by  the 
model  of  his  "Mounted  Amazon  Attacked  by  a 
Tiger,"  executed  in  marble  in  1842  for  Louis 
I.  of  Bavaria,  afterwards  cast  in  bronze  by 
Fischer  and  erected  on  the  portico  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Berlin.  This  is  his  masterpiece,  and 
shows  the  best  qualities  of  his  work— dramatic 
action  -ind  the  hne  treatment  of  animals.  His 
other  principal  works  are  as  follows:  An  eques- 
trian statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  (1847)  at 
Breslau;  two  statues  of  Frederick  VVilli.ini  III. 
at  Potsdam  and  Kiinigsberg  (1851);  "Saint 
Michael  Overthrowing  the  Dragon,"  in  the  Castle 
of  Babelsbcrg;  a  colossal  statue  of  "Saint  George 
Slaying  the  Dragon,"  in  the  courtyard  of  the  old 
palace  (Schlosshof)  at  Berlin.  The  six  bronze 
statues  of  Prussian  generals  in  the  Wilhelms- 
platz,  Berlin,  are  by  him,  four  after  former 
marble  statues,  two — those  of  Wintcrfeldt  and 
Schwerin — after  his  own  designs.  His  last  work 
was  a  marble  group  of  "Faith,  Hope,  and  Char- 
ity," completed  by  BlSser,  and  presented  by  his 
widow  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Berlin.  He 
died  at  Berlin,  March  24,  1865. 

KISS,  kIsh,  J6Z.SEF  (1843 — ).  An  Hungarian 
poet,  born  of  a  Jewish  family  in  Temesvfir,  where 
he  was  afterwards  notary  among  his  core- 
ligionists. His  first  poetic  attempt  (1868)  met 
with  little  success,  but  with  a  collection  of 
lyrics  (1878)  his  popularity  began,  and  it  was 
increased,  another  decade  later,  by  his  ballads, 
whose  subjects  were  borrowed  from  Jewish  legend 
or  Jewish  Magj'ar  life.  He  also  published  a 
volume  of  religious  poems  (1888).  One  of  his 
best-known  poems  is  that  translated  by  Xeuge- 
baucr  undf  r  the  title.  Lied  von  der  XUhmaschine. 
In  1890  Kiss  became  editor  of  the  literary  period- 
ical, A  Ml  (The  Week). 

KIS'SIMMEE'.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Osceola  County.  Fla.,  18  miles  south  of  Or- 
Inndo;  on  Tohopekaliga  Lake,  and  on  the  Plant 
System  and  the  Florida  Midland  railroads  (Alap: 
Florida,  G  3).  It  is  known  as  a  resort,  popular 
for  its  good  hunting  and  fishing;  has  important 
fruit  and  gardening  interests,  and  is  the  head- 


quarters of  the  cattle-raising  industry  of  Florida. 
Population,  in  1890,  1086;  in  1900,  1132. 

KISSING-BUa.  See  Conenose;  Insects, 
paragraph  Poisonous  Insects. 

KISSINQEIir,  klslng-en.  A  famous  watering- 
place  of  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  Saale,  47  miles 
by  rail  from  Meiningen  (Map:  Bavaria,  D  3). 
It  has  a  number  of  bathing  establishments,  a 
Kurhaus,  and  a  number  of  monuments.  The  chief 
springs  are  the  Bakoczy,  with  a  temperature  of 
over  48  degrees;  the  water,  containing  carbonic 
acid  and  iron,  is  extensively  exported.  The  Pan- 
dur  spring,  with  a  temperature  of  47  degrees  and 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid, 
was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century.  About 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  are  saline  springs, 
used  chiefly  for  bathing.  Kissingen  was  visited 
in  1901  by  nearlv  21,000  guests.  Population,  in 
1890,  5245;  in  1900,  4757. 

KISTTTA,  or  KBISH'NA.  A  river  of  South- 
ern India,  rising  in  the  Western  Ghftts  at  an 
altitude  of  4500  feet,  about  40  miles  from  tlie 
western  coast  (Map:  India,  C  5).  Its  head 
spring  issues  from  the  Temple  of  Mahadeo  in 
the  hill  resort  of  Mahabalesnwar,  Bombay;  as 
one  of  the  holy  places  of  India  it  is  annually 
visited  by  large  numbers  of  pilgrims.  The  Kist- 
na  crosses  the  peninsula  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, breaks  through  a  gorge  of  the  Eastern 
Ghats  at  B^zwada,  and,  after  a  course  of  800 
miles,  flows  by  two  principal  and  several  minor 
mouths  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  below  Masuli- 
patam.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Sina,  the 
Bhima,  and  the  Musi  from  the  left,  and  the 
Tungabhadra  from  the  right.  Owing  to  its  rapid 
stream  and  rocky  channel,  it  is  not  navigable  ex- 
cept in  its  lowest  reach,  which  has  been  arti- 
ficially deepened.  Its  waters  are  largely  used  for 
irrigation  purposes,  and  a  canal,  90  miles  long, 
with  ramifying  channels,  connects  it  with  the 
Godaveri  River. 

KISTS.  One  of  the  tribes  of  the  Tchetchen 
group  of  peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  on  the  Upper 
Terek.  After  them  Brinton,  in  his  Races  and 
Peoples ( 1890) .  denominates  one  of  the  Caucasian 
stocks  the  Kistic.  Kisti  is  said  to  be  only  the 
Georgian  name  for  the  people  known  to  the  Rus- 
sians as  Tchetchens.    See  Tciietchens. 

KISTVAEN,  or  Cist.  See  :Mobtuaby  Cus- 
toms. 

KISTTTCH,  ke'sflch.  The  native  name  in 
Alaska  and  Kamtchatka  of  the  silver  salmon 
(Oncorhynchus  ki&utch).    See  Salmon. 

KIT  (probably  from  AS.  cytere,  from  Lat. 
cithara,  Gk.  Kidipa,  kifhara,  guitar) .  A  small, 
narrow-bodied  violin,  about  16  inches  long,  capa- 
ble of  being  carried  in  the  coat-pockqt,  and  used 
chiefly  by  teachers  of  dancing. 

KIT  (MDutch  kittc,  Dutch  Idt,  beaker).  A 
military  term,  signifying  such  articles  as  shirts, 
shoes  or  boots,  brushes,  towels,  etc.  The  word 
does  not  apply  to  such  articles  as  uniform,  arms, 
aoeoutrements,  haversack,  water-bottle,  shelter- 
tent,  intrenching  tool,  etc.  The  kit  carried  by 
Euro]>ean  troops  varies  in  weight  from  about  66 
pounds  in  the  English  army  to  72  pounds  carried 
by  the  German  soldier.  In  heavy  marching  order, 
British  infantrymen  carry  coat  and  cap,  mess- 
tin — comprising  plate,  frj-ing-pan,  and  kettle — 
haversack,  for  bread  and  rations;  valise,  or 
knapsack,    containing    spare     imiform;     shirts. 
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socks,  boota,  brushes,  etc.;  and  a  water-bottle. 
With  rifle,  belt,  pouches,  ammunition,  and  bayo- 
net, the  total  weight  is  about  sixty-six  pounds. 

The  German  is  provided  with  great-coat, 
blanket,  ground  sheet,  a  quarter  of  a  tent  and 
pole,  a  mess-tin,  and  an  axe.  His  knapsack  con- 
tains a  spare  pair  of  boots,  three  pairs  of  socks — 
or,  if  be  is  a  Bavarian,  footcloths — spare  imiform, 
brushes,  etc.;  when  the  rifle  and  bayonet,  ammu- 
nition, etc.,  are  added,  72  pounds  is  its  lowest 
estimate.  French  soldiers  are  similarly  burdened, 
except  that  in  place  of  waterproof  sheet  or  haver- 
sack, the  company  cooking-pots  are  distributed, 
which  brings  the  weight  carried  by  each  man 
fully  up  to  that  of  his  German  neighbors.  Tlie 
Russian  carries  only  68  pounds  of  kit,  having 
neither  blanket  nor  waterproof  sheet. 

KIT-CAT  CLUB.  A  famous  London  club, 
founded,  it  is  said,  in  1703,  for  the  encouragement 
of  art  and  literature.  Its  members — originally 
thirty-nine,  but  afterwards  forty-eight  in  number 
— were  all  Whigs.  The  publisher  Jacob  Tonson 
was  made  secretary.  The  club  derived  its  name 
from  having  met  for  some  time  at  the  tavern  of 
Christopher  Cat,  near  Temple  Bar.  Consult 
Memoirs,  with  account  of  its  origin  (London, 
1821). 

KITCHEN  CABINET.  In  American  politi- 
cal historj',  the  name  applied  to  a  small  group  of 
men  who,  during  the  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  without  holding  any  important  of- 
fices, were  generally  supposed  to  influence  the 
action  of  the  President  more  than  did  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  themselves.  Of  these  un- 
official advisers  the  four  most  prominent  were 
Major  William  B.  Lewis,  Second  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury;  Isaac  Hill,  editor  of  the  Neic  Hamp- 
shire Patriot  and  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury ;  Amos  Kendall,  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury; DufT  Green,  editor  of  the  United  States 
Telegraph,  who,  however,  became  alienated  from 
Jackson  in  1830,  during  the  latter's  quarrel  with 
Calhoun;  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  editor  of 
the  Globe,  which  in  1831  superseded  the  United 
States  Telegraph  as  the  organ  of  the  Administra- 
tion. Consult  Parton,  The  Life  of  Andrew  Jai^k- 
son,  vol.  iii.   (New  York,  1860). 

KITCHENEBi,  kich'en-er,  Hobatio  Hebbebt, 
first  Viscount  Kitchener  of  Khartum,  of  the  Vaal, 
and  of  Aspall,  Suffolk  (1850—).  A  British  gen- 
eral, the  eldest  son  of  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Horatio 
Kitchener,  of  Ossington,  Leicestershire,  and  Anne 
Frances,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chevallier,  of 
Aspall  Hall,  Suffolk.  He  was  born  September  22, 
1850,  at  Gunsborough  Villa,  near  Ballylongford, 
Kerry,  Ireland.  After  education  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  he  entered  the 
army  as  a  lieutenant  of  royal  engineers  in  1871. 
In  Januar^  of  the  same  year,  as  a  private  in  the 
Sixth  Battalion  of  the  Mobile  Guard,  attached  to 
the  Second  Army  of  the  Loire,  under  General 
Chanzy,  he  had  participated  in  the  disastrous  re- 
treat after  the  defeat  at  Le  JIans,  having  enlisted 
under  French  colors  while  on  a  visit  to  Dinan. 
From  1874  to  1882  he  was  engaged  on  survey  work 
and  civil  organization  in  Palestine  and  Cyprus, 
with  a  brief  interval  of  residence  at  Erzeruni, 
as  VieeCfnsul  of  Anatolia  from  1879  to  1880. 
In  1882  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  appointed  him,  as  a 
volunteer,  to  one  of  the  two  mayorships  of  Egyp- 
tian ca^olrj'.  In  1884,  as  quartermaster-general 
and  deputy  assistant  adjutant,  he  was  actively 


engaged  in  the  vain  attempt  to  keep  open  com- 
municatiou  for  the  Nile  expedition  to  relieve  Gen- 
eral Gordon  (q.v.)  at  Khartum.  In  1885  he  was 
commissioner  in  the  delimitation  of  Zanzibar  as 
a  British  protectorate.  The  following  year  be 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was 
made  a  C.M.O.  Returning  to  Egypt,  he  became 
pasha  in  the  native  army,  and  until  1888  was 
Governor  of  Suakin.  In  April,  1888,  he  attained 
the  rank  of  colonei  in  the  British  Army,  and  in 
December  of  that  year,  while  leading  the  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Handoub,  was  seriously  wounded. 
In  1889  he  received  special  mention  in  the  dis- 
patches, and  was  created  C.B.  for  his  part  in  the 
action  at  Toski  under  General  Grenfell.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  Eastern  Sudan  campaign  he 
was  engaged  for  four  years  as  adjutant-general 
and  second  in  command  of  the  Egyptian  Army, 
and  also  as  inspector-general  of  police.  In  1892  ho 
was  made  Sirdar  or  commander  of  the  Egyptian 
forces,  with  the  British  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
He  was  created  K.C.M.G.  in  1894.  During  this 
j>eriod  he  was  steadily  engaged  in  completing 
preparations  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  provinces 
of  Upper  Egypt,  which  had  been  under  Mahdist 
rule  since  1883.  The  campaign  commenced  in 
1896  with  the  capture  of  Dongola.  For  this  ser- 
vice Kitchener  received  the  Osmanieh  Grand  Cor- 
don, was  created  K.C.B.  and  advanced  to  major- 
general.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  Khalifa, 
the  Mahdi's  successor,  at  the  battle  of  Omdur- 
roan,  and  the  capture  of  Khartum  on  September 
2,  1898,  he  completed  the  defeat  of  the  Dervishes, 
He  was  welcomed  with  acclamation  on  his  return 
to  England,  received  a  peerage  with  the  title  of 
Baron  Kitchener  of  Khartum  and  of  Aspall 
(Suffolk),  was  voted  the  thanks  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  a  grant  of  £30,000  ($150,000). 
His  suggestion  for  the  foundation  of  a  uni- 
versity at  Khartum  was  promptly  acted  upon, 
and  the  funds  for  the  purpose  were  quickly 
raised  by  public  subscription.  In  1899  he 
was  appointed  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan. 
.4fter  General  BuUer's  defeat  in  the  Trans- 
vaal War,  Lord  Roberts  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  South  Africa,  and  chose  Lord 
Kitchener  as  his  chief  of  staff.  During  1900 
Kitchener  rendered  valuable  aid  in  facilitating 
Lord  Roberts's  marches  across  the  veldts  and  in 
the  annexation  of  the  Boer  republics.  During  the 
duties  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
lines  of  communication  with  Cape  Colony,  he  was 
in  frequent  contact  with  Boer  contingents,  and 
on  one  occasion  narrowly  escaped  capture  at 
the  hands  of  General  De  Wet,  whom  he  de- 
feated toward  the  end  of  the  year.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  Field-Marshal  Roberts  returned  to 
England,  and  Kitchener  assumed  chief  command. 
His  measures  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  peace 
conditions  by  the  Boers  on  May  31,  1902.  For 
this  service  Kitchener  was  created  viscount,  and 
again  was  the  recipient  of  ovations  on  his  return 
to  England.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  India.  Con- 
sult Steevens,  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum  (Lon- 
don, 1898). 

KITCHEN-MIDDEK  (kitchen  +  midd^:n, 
refuse-heap,  after  tlie  equivalent  Dan.  kjokken- 
modding).  Ancient  refuse  of  a  camp  or  village, 
in  which  are  found  buried  relics  of  human  in- 
dustry and  art.  If  they  are  on  the  seashore  they 
arc  called  shell-heaps,  because  molhisks  enter 
Inrgelv   into  their  mass.     All   over   the   world. 
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■wherever  the  camps  of  primitive  peoples  were 
Jocated  with  any  permanency,  the  huts  or  tenta 
were  set  up  on  the  site  of  the  refuse  pile  of 
former  villages,  and  were  abandoned  and  rebuilt 
repeatedly  until  the  whole  mass  was  often  as 
much  as  a  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  Danish 
Kjbkkenmuddings  were  at  first  thought  to  be 
natural  formations  on  the  beach.  When,  however, 
their  artiticial  composition  was  made  evident, 
only  a  few  efforts  with  pick  and  shovel  were 
needed  to  reveal  piercers,  knives,  scrapers,  axes, 
hammers,  slingstones,  pottery,  horns,  bone  needles, 
and  flakes.  The  boues  of  mammals  were  mixed 
with  the  shells — stag,  roedeer,  wild  boar,  urus, 
dog,  wolf,  fox,  marten,  otter,  seal,  water-rat, 
beaver,  lynx,  wildcat,  hedgehog,  bear,  and  even 
the  mouse.  There  too  are  found  mingled  bones 
of  birds  and  fish  and  more  than  a  dozen  kinds 
of  shells.  Here  and  there  a  hearth  made  up  of 
flat  stones  showed  the  marks  of  fire  and  proved 
the  existence  of  domestic  life.  In  some  places 
this  dC'bris  was  as  much  as  ten  feet  thick  and 
stretched  along  the  bea'.-h  a  thousand  feet.  The 
width  varied  with  the  shore-line,  being  at  times 
two  himdred  feet,  but  growing  narrower  in  both 
directions.  The  excavation  of  the  Danish  kitchen- 
middens  gave  the  impulse  for  the  exploration  ot 
similar  formations  in  many  parts  of  tlie  world. 
In  the  shell-heaps  of  Omori,  Japan,  evidence  has 
been  found  of  the  existence  of  a  far  more  primi- 
tive people  than  now  dwell  in  those  islands.  In 
the  shell-heaps  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  layers 
of  different  species  were  found  which  lead  to  the 
conviction  that  the  present  Aleuts  were  preceded 
by  a  much  ruder  race.  Shell-heaps  on  the  coast 
of  British  Columbia,  Oregon,  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia, of  vast  size,  have  been  explored  and  have 
shown  the  character  of  the  true  savage  life  here 
before  the  centuries  of  Spanish  acculturation.  The 
Atlantic  coast  of  America,  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  even  the  inland  waters, 
wherever  fresh-water  mollusks  abounded,  are  full 
of  similar  evidence.  In  the  Straits  of  Magellan  the 
almost  naked  savages  are  still  in  the  kitchen-mid- 
den epoch,  just  as  seen  by  early  explorers.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Brazil,  wherever  there  is  a 
favorable  spot,  is  the  sambatjui,  or  ancient  shell- 
heap,  of  such  enormous  proportions  that  the 
accumulation  of  some  of  them  must  have  required 
thousands  of  years.  Huge  forests  have  grown  over 
them  and  river-drifts  have  hidden  others  from 
view.  Farther  north,  on  the  Florida  Keys,  hun- 
dreds of  specimens  have  been  recovered  from  the 
water  which  identify  the  ancient  Key-dwellers 
with  aborigines  of  Yucalan  and  Central  America. 
Farther  north  the  waters  of  Florida  on  both  sides 
and  along  the  Saint  John's  are  a  vast  repository 
of  kitchen-middens  or  shell-heaps,  which  have 
been-  accumulating  for  ages.  The  Cliesapeake 
Bay  and  its  tributaries  are  now  vast  reservoirs 
of  marine  food,  but  in  aboriginal  times  they  were 
still  richer.  Some  of  the  heaps  are  many  acres 
in  extent,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep  in  places, 
and  rich  in  relics  of  the  makers.  These  heaps  do 
not  disappear  from  the  coast  until  the  Saint  Law- 
rence is  reached. 

A  comparison  of  relics  in  t  e  shell-heaps  with 
those  of  inland  triles  and  with  other  peoples  of 
the  same  grade  of  culture  throughout  the  world 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  none  of  them  is  it 
a  matter  of  a  unique  race  or  onltnrc.  The 
pottery  in  the  shell-hpaps  of  the  United  States 
was  always  char.actcristic  of  the  region;  at  the 


Xorth  the  ornamentation  was  effected  by  press- 
ing twine  into  the  soft  clay;  from  Florida,  as 
among  the  Cherokees,  and  northward,  stamps 
were  used  for  this  purpose;  and  around  the  Gulf 
States,  painted  ware  was  common.  As  the  shell- 
heaps  were  for  temporary  abode,  there  was  little 
industry  characteristic  of  residence  there. 

Consult:  Eau,  Artificial  Shell  Deposits  of  New 
Jersey,  Smithsonian  Reports  ( Washington,  1864)  ; 
Brinton,  Artificial  Shell-Deposits  of  the  United 
States,  Smithsonian  Reports  ( Washington,  1860)  ; 
Wyman,  Freshwater  Shcll-ifound»  of  Florida, 
Memoirs  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  vol. 
i.(  Cambridge,  1875)  ;  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times 
(New  York,  1872)  ;  Dall,  Tribes  of  the  Extreme 
Northwest,  Contributions  to  North  American  Eth- 
nology, vol.  i.  (Washington,  1877)  ;  Morse,  Shell- 
Mounds  of  Omori  (Tokio,  1879)  ;  Moore,  nu- 
merous papers  on  Florida  Mounds,  in  which  the 
shell-heaps  are  described  and  profusely  illus- 
trated; Holmes,  "Earthenware  of  Florida,"  in 
Moore,  Shell-Mounds,  etc.  (Philadelphia,  1894)  ; 
Cushing,  Ancient  Key-Dwellers'  Remains  (Phila- 
delphia, 1897).  Consult,  also:  Schumacher,  Paul, 
Kjokkenmoddings  on  the  Northern  Coast  of 
America  (Smithsonian  Reports,  1873)  ;  id..  An- 
cient Orares  atid  Shell-Beaps  in  California  (ib., 
1874)  ;  id..  Researches  in  the  Kjokkenmoddings 
of  the  Coast  of  Oregon,  United  States  Geological 
Survey  Bulletins,  vol.  iii.,  sec.  1  (Washington, 
1877)  ;  for  Brazilian  sambaquis,  Reclus,  The 
Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants,  vol.  xix.,  trans.  (New 
York,   1890). 

KITE  (AS.  cyta,  kite).  A  diurnal  bird  of 
prey  of  the  subfamily  Milvinie,  which  contains 
about  thirty  species,  widely  distributed  over  the 
world,  but  most  frequent  in  the  tropics.  The 
kites  have  much  weaker  bills  and  talons  than 
the  falcons  and  hawks,  but  the  wings  are  much 
longer,  and  the  tail  is  rather  long  and  usually 
forked.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  graceful- 
ness of  flight  and  power  of  sailing  and  wheeling 
about,  or  gliding  in  the  air.  The  jommon  Euro- 
pean kite  [Milvus  vulgaris),  or  'glede,'  is  found 
in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  north 
of  Africa.  It  is  fully  two  feet  in  length,  the 
j>l«magB  mostly  brown,  mixed  with  gray.  It 
feeds  on  reptiles,  mice,  moles,  and  other  small 
quadrupeds,  and  the  young  of  gallinaceous  birds, 
searching  for  its  prey  on  the  ground,  but  often 
from  high  in  the  air.  It  sometimes  catches  flsh. 
In  former  times,  when  more  plentiful,  it  was  the 
scourge  of  poultry-yards,  pouncing  on  young 
chickens,  and  it  was  highly  regarded  by  medisval 
falconers,  though  more  recently  it  has  not  beeri 
used  at  all  in  that  sport.  It  was  also  the  scaven- 
ger of  London  and  other  English  towns,  devour- 
ing the  offal,  as  it  still  does  in  some  of  the 
towns  of  Eastern  Europe,  but  in  England  it  is 
now  nearly  extinct.  In  India,  the  'goond,'  'chil,' 
or  'pariah'  kite  (Milvus  goonda)  is  one  of  the 
recognized  and  important  scavengin?  birds  of  the 
country,  and  abounds  everywhere  in  the  towns, 
going  about  tame  and  unharmed,  and  often 
making  a  nuisance  of  itself  by  its  impudent  fa- 
miliarity. 

In  the  United  States  four  birds  are  called 
kites,  but  they  are  all  Southern,  only  one  of  them 
rciching  the  Northern  Stales.  The  Everglades 
kite  t Rosthramus  sociabilis)  i«  found  in  Florida 
and  far  southward:  the  Mississippi  kite  (Ictinia 
Mississippiensis)  occurs  as  far  north  as  South 
Carolina  and  southern  Illinois;  the  white-tailed 
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kite  {Elanus  leucurus)  has  about  the  game  range, 
but  extends  westward  to  California;  lastly,  the 
swallow-tailed  kite  {Elanoidcs  forficatus)  is 
found  in  summer  as  far  north  as  Alinnesota  and 
Dakota.  This  last  species  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  the  group,  measuring  four  feet  or  more 
across  the  wings;  head,  neck,  and  under  parts 
pure  white;  rest  of  upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail, 
glossy,  lustrous  black;  tail  14  inches  or  more  in 
length,  forked  for  seven  inches  or  so.  Consult 
Fisher,  Hawks  and  Owls  of  the  United  States 
(Washington,  1893).  See  Plate  of  Eagles  and 
Hawks. 

KITE  ( so  called  apparently  because  soaring  in 
the  air  like  a  bird).  A  contrivance  consisting  of 
a  light  framework,  covered  with  paper  or  cloth 
and  held  by  a  string  in  such  a  way  that  the  wind 
acting  upon  it,  as  upon  a  sail,  raises  it  to  a 
greater  or  less  height  above  the  ground.  The 
origin  of  the  kite  is  doubtful,  but  it  has  been 
used  for  many  centuries  as  a  toy,  particularly  by 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  has  recentlv  come 
into  quite  extended  use  in  meteorological  observa- 
tions, and  for  other  useful  purposes.  Kites  arc 
made  in  various  forms,  the  favorite  form  being 
perhaps  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  base  of  which 
becomes  the  top  of  the  kite,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a  curved  rib.  This  framework  is  covered  with 
tightly  stretched  paper  or  cloth,  and  has  at  its 
pointed  end  a  tall  composed  of  twisted  scraps  of 
paper,  tied  to  a  long  string.  The  string  for 
holding  the  kite  during  flight  is  attached  near  its 
top.  In  China  and  Japan  the  form  of  kite  is 
more  diversified  than  elsewhere,  birds,  bats,  drag- 
ons, and  other  creatures  being  imitated,  and  the 
framework  being  covered  with  silk  or  paper 
having  various  painted  ornamental  designs. 
Modern  kites  for  scientiflc  purposes  are  generally 
tailless  and  constructed  in  one  of  two  forms, 
known  as  the  Malay  and  the  Uargrave. 


four  extremities;  a  sharp-pointed  wire  extended 
a  foot  from  the  top  of  the  uprifht  stick  of  the 
cross,  a  silk  ribbon  was  tied  to  the  end  of  the 
string  which  held  the  kite,  the  end  next  the  hand, 
and  a  key  suspended  at  the  junction  of  the  twine 
and  silk.  The  kite  was  raised  by  Franklin 
during  a  thunder-storm  in  June,  1762,  and  almost 
immediately  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  experi- 
encing a  spark  on  applying  his  knuckles  to  the 
key;  and  when  the  string  became  wet  by  a  pass 
ing  shower,  the  electricity  became  abundant. 
A  Leyden  jar  was  charged  at  the  key,  and  by  the 
spork  thus  obtained  spirits  were  ignited,  and 
other  experiments  performed. 

Since  the  remarkable  experiment  of  Franklin 
the  use  of  the  kite  for  scientific  purposes  has  been 
greatly  extended.  Self-recording  anemometers 
were  sent  up  to  a  height  of  2500  feet  by  E.  D. 
Archibald  ib  England  in  1882-86.  (Consult  the 
volumes  of  Nature  for  those  years.)  In  1885  and 
1887  Alexander  McAdie  used  the  kite  to  ex- 
plore the  electrical  conditions  of  the  air  up  to 
1000  feet  above  Blue  Hill  Observatory.  In  1890 
William  A.  Eddy  began  adapting  his  Malay  kite 
to  meteorological  work,  and  thermometers  were' 
thus  sent  up  bj'  him  at  Uayonne,  N.  J.,  in  1891. 
Ill  1894  a  Richard  self-registering  thermometer 
was  sent  up  to  an  altitude  of  1000  feet  above 
ground  by  Eddy  and  S.  P.  Ferguson,  at  the  Blue 
Hill  Observatory  of  A.  L.  Rotch,  and  from  that 
date  onward  Rotch  has  made  kite-work  a  promi- 
nent feature  ^n  the  meteorological  investigations 
carried  on  at  this  obsen'atory.  The  subject  was 
taken  up  in  1895  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Moore,  as  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  where  Prof. 
C.  F.  Marvin  developed  the  mechanics  of  the 
kite  and  so  improved  the  construction  of  the 
Hargrave  or  cellular  kite,  of  the  meteorograph 
that  goes  up  with  it,  and  of  the  reeling  apparatus 
on  the  ground,  that  his  complete  outfit  for  daily 
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One  of  the  first  attempts  to  use  a  kite  for 
scientiflc  purposes  was  mude  in  1749  by  Dr.  .\Iox- 
ander  Wilson,  an  Edinburgh  astronomer,  wiio 
attached  thermometers,  probably  of  his  own  make, 
to  kites,  in  order  to  determine  the  temperature  in 
the  clouds.  After  this  came  the  familiar  ex)>eri- 
ment  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Avho  demonstrated 
the  identity  of  electricity  nnd  lifrhtnin3.  He  con- 
structed a  kite  whoso  framework  consisted  of  a 
cross  made  of  two  light  strips  of  cedar:  over  this 
was  stretched  a  silk   handkerchief,  tied  to  the 


work  at  any  station  is  generally  recognized  as 
the  best  that  has  as  yet  been  made.  In  1898 
seventeen  W'eather  Bureau  stations  were  equipped 
for  daily  kite  ascensions.  The  Hargrave  kite,  as 
made  by  Professor  Marvin,  consists  of  a  light 
framework  of  wood,  so  covered  with  cloth  as  to 
form  two  rect.-insrular  cellj  in  front  and  one  larger 
■rectangular  cell  fn  the  rear:  the  meteorograph 
hangs  from  the  centre  of  the  midrib.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  kite  to  lift  its  own  weight,  eight 
pounds;  that  of  the  meteorograph,  two  pounds; 
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luid  that  of  the  kite-line,  or  fine  steel  wire,  whicti 
may  amount  to  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  in  high 
ascensions.  But  the  principal  obstacle  to  high 
flights  is  the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  wire. 
Some  authorities  prefer  to  fly  several  kites  at 
tandem,  but  the  Weather  Bureau  experience  is 
in  favor  of  one  kite  for  elevations  up  to  7000  feet. 
Among  the  highest  flights  hitherto  recorded  at 
Blue  Hill  is  a  vertical  height  of  about  14,000 
feet,  when  seven  kites  were  flown  tandem  and 
five  miles  of  wire  were  used. 

Following  American  examples,  L.  Teisserenc  de 
Bort,  at  Trappes,  near  Paris,  and  R.  Assmann,  at 
Berlin,  have  systematically  used  the  kite  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  observations  in  the  free  air  at 
moderate  elevations.  For  all  greater  heights  the 
balloon,  especially  the  so-called  sounding  balloon, 
must  be  used.  The  kite  can  be  used  in  windy 
weather  when  the  balloon  cannot ;  but  the  special 
advantage  of  the  former  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
self-recording  apparatus  is  thoroughly  ventilated 
by  the  wind  that  supports  the  kite,  and  must 
therefore  give  the  temperature  and  moisture  of 
the  free  air  with  the  least  possible  error  intro- 
•  duced  by  solar  heat  or  instrumental  radiation. 

The  use  of  kites  to  carry  lines  across  streams 
of  deep  chasms  and  to  convey  life-lines  to 
stranded  ships  is  a  familiar  practice  in  engineer- 
ing and  life-saving  work.  Kites  have  also  re- 
cently been  used   to  hold  suspended   in  midair 
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Fia.  2.     MALAY  KITE. 

banners  for  advertising  and  other  purposes,  and 
for  taking  photographs.     For  all  of  these  pur- 

Soses,  as  has  been  stated,  either  Hargrave  or 
lalay  tailless  kites  are  employed.  The  Malay 
kite  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, taken  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Millet  pub- 
lished in  the  Aeronautical  AnniMl  for  1896;  this 
illustration  also  gives  Mr.  Millet's  notions  as  to 
the  proper  proportions  for  kites  of  this  type. 

The  military  use  of  kites  has  been  especially 
developed   by   the    Aeronautic    Division    of    the 


German  Army,  which  has  adopted  the  balloon 
kite  invented  by  Parseval  and  perfected  by  Cap- 
tain von  Sigsfeld.  This  consists  essentially  of 
a  cylindrical  gas-bag  filled  with  hydrogen  and 
llown  as  an  ordinary  kite.  When  the  wind  blows, 
its  pressure  tends  to  keep  the  kite  up  by  tlie  re- 
action of  the  cord  attached  to  the  balloon,  and 
does  not  bear  it  down  to  the  ground,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  captive  spherical  balloon.  When  there 
is  no  wind,  the  buoyancy  of  the  hydrogen  suffices 
to  keep  the  balloon  up.  For  military  purposes 
the  balloon  kite  is  not  expected  to  rise  more  than 
a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  ground,  and  when 
in  that  position,  a  signal  ollioer  can  be  raised 
«ufliciently  high  to  scrutinize  the  surrounding 
country. 

BlBUooRAFiiY.  Consult:  Proceedings  of  the  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Ai:rial  Navigation,  held 
in  Chicago,  August  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  1893;  Marvin, 
Mechanics  of  the  Kite;  Instructions  for  Aerial 
Observations ;  Investigation  of  the  Sluggishness 
of  the  Meteorograph,  and  other  bulletins  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  (Washington,  D.  C.)  ;  A.  L. 
Rotch  and  H.  H.  Clayton,  Observations  at  the 
Blue  Hill  Observatory ;  L.  Teisserenc  de  Bort, 
"Etudes  sur  la  temperature  et  ses  variations," 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Central  Meteorological 
Bureau  (Paris,  1897).  Also:  "Sur  I'organisa- 
tion  des  sondages  aferiennes,"  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  International  Congress  for  Meteorology 
(Paris,  1900)  ;  and  especially:  Assmann  and 
Berson,  Ergebnisse  der  Arbeiten  am  aeronauti- 
achen  Observatorium  in  den  Jahren  1900  und 
1901  (Berlin,  1902). 

KIT-FOX,  Pbaibie-Fox,  or  Swift.  A  small, 
pale,  active  fox  ( Vulpes  veloie) ,  of  the  Western 
plains  from  Kansas  and  Colorado  north- 
ward, east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  total 
length  is  about  25  inches;  its  color,  a  yellowish 
grizzle  above,  the  legs  and  under  parts  lighter; 
belly  and  tip  of  tail,  white;  a  black  patch  on 
each  side  of  the  muzzle.  It  dwells  in  burrows  of 
its  own  making,  and  has  the  habits  of  its  tribe 
elsewhere.    See  Plate  of  Foxes  and  Jackals. 

KIT-KAT  CLTTB.    See  Kit-Cat  Club. 

KI-TSfi,  k*'t86',  or  CHI-TSii,  or  KI-JA, 
ke'ja'.  Viscount  Ki.  A  Chinese  statesman,  an- 
cestor of  Confucius,  and  reputed  founder  of  the 
civilization  of  Korea.  He  was  one  of  the  feudal 
barons  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  and  one  of  the 
nobles  of  the  Empire  during  the  reign  of  the  aban- 
doned tyrant  Chow-sin,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  B.C.  1154,  and  showed  himself  one  of  the  most 
licentious  and  cruel  monarchs  who  ever  sat  on 
the  throne  of  China.  Viscount  Ki  vainly  en- 
deavored to  turn  him  from  his  evil  ways,  and 
for  his  pains  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which 
he  was  released  when  Wu-wang  defeated  the 
tyrant  and  ended  the  Shang  dynasty  (B.C.  1123). 
Despite  his  sufl"ering8,  the  loyalty  of  the  Viscount 
was  so  great  that  he  could  not  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  the  conqueror,  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  usurper;  so  retiring  with  a  large  following 
(o  the  Far  East,  he  set  up  a  kingdom  which  had 
its  capital  at  Ping-yang  (q.v.),  on  the  Ta  Dong 
River  in  Korea,  where  his  tomb  is  still  shown. 
One  of  the  most  important  sections  of  the  Shu- 
King  or  Book  of  History  entitled  The  Great  Plan 
is  attributed  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  taught 
the  Koreans  propriety,  integrity,  agriculture, 
the  rearing  of  silkworms,  and  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  silk,  besides  giving  them  a  code  of 
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eight  lairs.  Since  Korean  tradition  is  dependent 
on  Chinese  history,  critical  scholarship  does  not 
see  in  the  modern  Koreans  the  descendants  of  Ki 
and  his  settlers,  nor  in  their  claims  the  exact 
truth.  For  The  Oreat  Plan,  consult  Legge, 
Chinese  Claaaica,  vol.  iii.   (Hong  Kong,  1865). 

XITTAN'NIITa'.  A  borough  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Armstrong  County,  Pa.,  44  miles  north- 
east of  Pittsburg;  on  the  Allegheny  River,  and  on 
the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad  (Map:  Pennsyl- 
vania, B  3).  It  has  large  iron  and  steel  works, 
foundries,  flour  and  lumber  mills,  a  coffin-factory, 
china,  pottery,  brick,  lime,  and  clay  works,  plate- 
glass  works,  mirror  and  typewriter  factories,  a 
brewery,  etc.  Coal,  iron  ore,  and  other  mineral 
deposits  are  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
borough  is  supplied  with  natural  gas.  Popula- 
tion, in  1800,  3095;  in  1900,  3902. 

KIT'TATINITY.  A  mountain  ridge,  averag- 
ing 1200  to  1800  feet  in  altitude,  which  begins 
in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  and  extends  southwest- 
ward  through  northwestern  New  Jersey  (Map: 
New  Jersey,  CI).  It  forms  the  eastern  ridge  of 
the  Appalachian  system  in  this  section,  and  after 
passing  the  Delaware  Watergap  it  is  continued 
through  eastern  Pennsylvania  in  the  uplift  known 
as  Blue  Mountain.    See  Appaiachians. 

KIT^ERT.  A  town  in  York  County,  Me.,  on 
the  Piscataqua  River,  about  four  miles  from  the 
ocean  and  opposite  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  on 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  Maine, 
B  9).  It  has  the  Rice  Public  Library  of  4750 
volumes,  and  several  hotels.  On  Coriflncutal  Isl- 
and in  the  river  is  the  naval  station  known  of- 
ficially as  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard.  Settled  in 
1(124,  Kittery  was  incorporated  under  its  present 
name  in  1647.  It  was  the  birthplace  and  home  of 
Sir  William  Pepperell  (q.v.),  and  formerly  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  shipping  trade.  Population, 
in  1890,  2864;  in  1900,  2872. 

KIT'TIM  (Authorized  Version,  Chittim;  Re- 
vised Version,  Kittim).  The  name  of  a  people 
described  in  Uen.  x.  4  as  descended  from  Javan 
(i.e.  Ionia).  From  such  expressions  as  'isles  of 
Kittim'  (Jer.  ii.  10;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6)  it  is  evident 
that  an  entire  territory  is  included  in  the  term. 
The  other  places  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Kittim,  viz.  Elishah,  Tarshish,  and  Dodanim 
(=Rodanim),make  it  quite  certain, together  with 
the  other  references  in  the  Old  Testament  to  Kit- 
tim, that  some  island  to  the  west  of  the  Phoe- 
nician coast  is  intended,  and  since  there  is  abun- 
dant testimony  to  the  existence  of  an  important 
town  Kition  or  Cition  (the  modem  Lamaka) 
in  Cyprus,  the  identification  of  Kittim  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyprus  is  assured.  In  the  wider 
sense  it  is  a  general  term  for  islands  lying  to 
the  west.  The  Phoenicians  made  settlements  in 
Cyprus  in  very  early  days,  though  probably  not 
dating  before  B.C.  800,  but  the  oldest  inhabitants 
were  of  Greek  origin,  as  the  characters  of  the 
Cypriote  script  show  and  the  various  antiquities 
found  through  modem  excavations.  It  is  to  the 
Greek  settlers  of  Cyprus  that  the  passage  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  refers.  As  a  geographi- 
cal term,  however,  Kittim  is  used  rather  indefi- 
nitely, and  in  Balaam's  prophecy  (Num.  xxiv. 
24)  it  is  applied  to  a  western  power  in  general. 
In  Egyptian  inscriptions  similarly  Kefto,  which 
usually  designates  Cilicia.  is  also  sometimes  made 
to  include  C>prus,  the  more  specific  name  for 
which   on    Egyptian   monuments    is   Atiya.     In 


Babylonian  inscriptions  Cyprus  appears  under 
the  form  Alashiya.  ConsiQt  Mllller,  A«ien  und 
Europa  (Leipzig,  1893). 

KITTIWAKE  (so  called  in  imitation  of  ita 
cry).  A  medium-sized  gull  of  the  genus  Rissa, 
characterized  by  the  rudimentary  or  very  small 
hind  toe  and  the  peculiar  pattern  of  coloration  of 
the  primaries.  It  is  confined  to  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  breeds  in  immense  numbers  along 
the  rocky  coasts  of  the  northern  oceans,  building 
its  nests  on  ledges  and  inaccessible  clifTs.  The 
nests  are  made  of  seaweeds,  grass,  moss,  and  the 
like,  and  the  eggs,  usually  three,  are,  like  those 
of  other  gulls,  huffy  or  grayish  brown,  marked 
with  chocolate-brown.  The  kittiwakes  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  other  gulls  in  their 
food  or  habits.  Only  two  species  are  known,  of 
which  the  common  kittiwake  (Kissa  tridactyla) 
is  the  most  widely  distfibuted.  It  occupies  dur- 
ing the  summer  the  entire  circumpolar  region  in 
America,  and  breeds  as  far  south  as  the  Magdalen 
Islands  and  northern  Minnesota,  while  in  winter 
it  wanders  south  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  the  western  Atlantic  to  the  coaste 
of  Virginia.  The  same  species  occurs  in  winter 
about  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
as  far  south  as  Puget  Sound.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Pacific  Coast  specimens  have  the  hind  toe 
much  better  developed,  and  provided  with  a  small 
claw,  and  they  are  accordingly  recognized  as  a 
subspecies  (var.  pollicaria).  The  second  species 
of  kittiwake  {Rissa  brevirostris)  is  an  inhab- 
itant of  Bering  Sea,  where  it  is  a  permanent  resi- 
dent, and  breeds  in  vast  numbers  on  the  inacces- 
sible crags  of  rocky  islands.  It  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  common  kittiwake  by  the 
shorter  bill,  longer  wing,  and  the  color  of  the 
feet,  which  in  life  are  coral-red,  but  when  dry  are 
yellow ;  the  feet  of  the  common  species  are  black- 
ish. Consult  Job,  Among  the  Waterfowl  (New 
York,  1902),  and  standard  authorities. 

KITTO,  John  (1804-54).  An  English  bibli- 
cal scholar,  born  at  Plymouth,  December  4,  1804. 
In  his  thirteenth  year  he  lost  his  power  of  hear- 
ing in  consequence  of  a  fall.  His  father's  circum- 
stances at  this  time  were  so  wretched  that  young 
Kitto  was  soon  after  sent  to  the  workhouse. 
Here  he  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaking.  In 
1824  he  went  to  Exeter  to  learn  dentistry  with 
Anthony  Norris  Groves,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Plymouth  Brethrefl,  and  later  a  devoted  inde- 
pendent missionary  in  the  East.  Mr.  Groves  en- 
couraged Kitto  in  his  literary  aspirations,  and 
in  1825  he  published  Essays  and  Letters  by  John 
Kitto.  In  the  same  year  Kitto  was  sent  by  the 
kindness  of  various  friends  to  the  missionary 
college  at  Islington,  to  be  trained  as  a  printer  on 
one  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  foreign 
presses.  In  1827  he  went  in  that  capacity  to 
Malta,  but  was  recalled  in  1829  because  he 
neglected  his  duties  in  his  devotion  to  literature. 
In  June,  1829,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Groves  and 
family  on  a  tour  to  the  East,  visiting  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  Saint  Petersburg,  Astrakhan, 
the  Kalmuck  Tatars,  the  Caucasus.  Armenia, 
Persia,  and  Bagdad.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1833.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  booksellers.  He  died  at  Cannstadt,  in 
WUrttemherg.  November  25.  1854.  His  principal 
works  are:  The  Pictorial  Rihle  (18.18:  new  cd. 
1855)  ;  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine  (IS.in^O)  ; 
History  of  Palestine  (1843)  ;  The  Lost  Senses- 
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Deafness  and  Blindness  (]846);  Journal  of 
■iiacred  Literature  (1848-53);  and  Daily  Bibh 
Illustrations  (8  vols.,  1849-53;  newed.  by  Porter, 
1866-67 ) .  Ho  also  edited  the  Cyclopadia  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature  (2  vols.,  1845;  3d  ed.,  3  vols.,  by 
W.  L.  Alexander,  1862-70).  Consult  his  biography 
by  Ryland  (London,  1856),  and  by  J.  Eadie 
(Edinburgh,  1857). 

KITXJNAHAN,  Iw'to&nSlian.  A  North 
American  Indian  stock.    See  Kt'TENAl. 

KIUH-FOW,  kyro'fou',  Keuh-fow,  K't)-FOW, 
or  Ch'u-fou.  A  small  prefectural  city  in  the 
Department  of  Yenchow-fu,  Shantung,  China, 
situated  about  10  miles  northeast  of  Yen-chow. 
It  is  noted  a*  the  birthplace  of  Confucius,  and 
the  residence  of  Duke  K'ung,  his  lineal  descend- 
ant in  the  eightieth  generation.  The  city  is 
walled,  has  five  gates,  and  is  about  one  mile  in 
length  and  half  a  mile  in  width.  Two  of  the 
^tes  are  in  the  south  wall,  the  more  westerly 
one  I)eing  opened  only  on  the  occasion  of  an  Im- 
perial visit.  A  beautiful  avenue  of  cypresses  and 
other  fine  old  trees  leads  from  this  to  the  main 
entrance  of  the  Great  Temple,  or  rather  series 
of  temples  erected  here  in  honor  of  Confucius. 
The  main  building  is  a  gorgeous  affair,  of  im- 
pressive proportions,  built  of  the  heaviest  teak- 
wood  from  Burma,  with  elaborate,  massive,  gor- 
geously colored  eaves,  and  roofed  with  yellow 
glazed  tiles.  The  front  veranda  is  supported 
by  ten  great  stone  pillars  22  feet  high,  two  feet 
in  diameter,  each  of  one  piece,  and  very  deeply 
cut  in  relief  with  coiling  dragons.  Within  the 
building  stands  a  statue  of  the  saint,  with  his 
favorite  disciples  ranged  on  either  side.  On  a  high 
table  in  front  are  some  very  ancient  relics. 
In  a  separate  inclosure  a  little  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  city  is  the  Sage's  grave,  surrounded 
by  the  graves  of  the  K'ung  family.  It  is  ap- 
proached by  a  fine  avenue  of  cypresses,  and  stands 
in  a  little  forest  of  oak,  cypress,  pine,  etc.  The 
mound  is  25  feet  high.  The  graves  of  generation 
after  generation  are  scattered  all  around,  with 
monuments  and  imposing  pailows.  The  Tai-ping 
rebels  spared  Kiuh-fow.  Population,  about  20,- 
000. 

Krtr-KIANO,  kyoo'kyang'  (Chin.,  Nine  Riv- 
ers).    A  departmental  city  of  the  Province  of 
Kiang-si,  China,  opened  by  treaty  in  1861  as  a 
place  of  foreign  residence  and  trade.     It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yang-tse,  about  130 
miles    southeast   of   Hankow    (q.v.),   445   above 
Shanghai,  and  12  above  the  entrance  to  the  Po- 
yang  Lake    (Map;   China,  E  6).     The  circuit  of 
Ihe  city  is  about  five  miles.    The  principal  gates 
are  those  on  the  east  and  west.    Outside  the  west 
B'*ite  lies  the  principal  suburb,  and  to  the  west 
"*  ^"^his  is  the  foreign  settlement,  which  stretches 
f'°°-^,    the   Yang-tse   for   500  yards,   with   a   fine 
'bund    >^^  esplaniulc   along  the   river  bank.     Be- 
hind tn^   fity  and  the  settlement  lie  large  shallow 
lakes,  whu  .|-   j^^  .^^^^^^  places  skirt  the  city  walla, 
and  to  tno       ^,^^  ^j.  jj^^  settlement  flows"a  little 


river  calleil  tl 


f  P'un.    The  native  city  presents  no 


feature  Of  beVs ''i'  mXfrvA.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Tai-pmg  re  IP  ■  ■  ,,„ii  |,pi^  >,v  them  for  five  vears, 
and  y"''."'"';'-,,„r],.s(rov.d  before  thev  left  it. 
The  f""-","-"  'T  (>'"'"■  i«  '^"i"!'-  There  is  an 
Episcopnl  ^•h"-;'^  '  M,P  British  Covernment  hav- 
ing formerly  mn  it.       _|  ^  p„n^„,„r  chapol  here) 

and  a,P"""""y-Vpl,;  cathedral:  and  there  nre 
«sveral  successful  Vxo.  „i,,ions.    The  set- 


tlement  is  managed  by  a  municipal  council 
elected  by  the  land-renters,  and  is  well  laird  out, 
lighted,  drained,  and  watched.  The  climate  is 
pleasant,  though  the  heat  in  summer  is  frequent- 
ly as  high  as  100'  F.  The  trade  is  not  extensive, 
owing  largely  to  the  up-stream  distance  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Po-yang  Lake,  the  current  being 
too  strong  for  native  cargo-boats  to  stem.  In 
liK)0  the  total  value  of  the  trade  was  $11,791,568, 
a  falling  off  of  over  two  millions  from  1899, 
owing  to  the  Boxer  troubles.  There  is  no  direct 
foreign  trade.  Communication  with  the  Po-yang 
porta  is  maintained  by  moans  of  native-owned 
steam  launches.  The  principal  exports  are  tea, 
tobacco,  rice,  paper,  grass-cloth,  hemp,  and 
china  ware;  and  the  imports,  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  metals,  and  opium.  The  grave  of  Cbu- 
lu-tsc,  the  philosopher  (a.d.  1130-1200),  is  shown 
near  by.  The  population  was  estimated  in  1900 
at  62,000. 

KniN.    See  CniUN. 

K'IUlIO-CHO"W,  kyJJong'chou',  or  Ch'iung- 
ciiou.  A  department  of  the  Chinese  Province 
of  Kwang-tung,  made  up  entirely  of  the  island 
of  Hainan  (q.v.)  (Map:  China,  D  8).  It  con- 
tains three  prefectural  cities  of  the  rank  of 
chow,  and  10  of  hien  (or  hsien)  rank.  The  de- 
partmental city  is  also  called  K'iung-chow,  and 
IS  distant  about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  where 
its  'port,'  called  Hoihow  (literally  'seaport'),  is 
situated.  The  city  was  opened  to  foreign  resi- 
dence and  trade  in  1876.  The  trade  is  not  very 
great.  In  1900  it  amounted  to  only  $2,702,327. 
Kerosene  oil  from  Russia,  Sumatra,  and  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  chief  imports.  The 
chief  exports  are  pigs,  sugar,  eggs,  betel -nuts, 
poultry,  grass-cloth,  hemp,  galangal,  and  sesa- 
mum  seeds. 

Ten  miles  south  of  the  city  are  the  K'iung 
Mountains,  where  a  particular  kind  of  jade  is 
said  to  be  found.  This  gives  name  to  the  depart- 
ment and  its  chief  city.  The  name  tdates  from  the 
year  a.d.  654.  Population  of  the  city,  35,000, 
'and  of  the  department,  about  2,000,0(>6. 

KIXTPRILI,  kv-pre'W,  or  KIOPBIU.     The 

name  of  a  family  of  grand  viziers  of  Turkey. — 
Mohammed  Kiupbili  (1585-1661)  was  an  Alba- 
nian, and  entered  the  palace  in  a  menial  position, 
but  by  his  ability  he  became  in  time  Governor  of 
Damascus,  Tripoli,  and  Jerusalem.  In  the 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Sultan  Ibra- 
him, and  while  Mohammed  IV.  was  still  a  minor, 
the  Sultana,  Valideh,  appointed  him  Grand 
Vizier,  September  15,  1056,  but  he  accepted  the 
olTice  only  after  he  had  been  given  full  authority. 
He  ruled  with  great  energy  and  severity,  suppress- 
ing religious  fanatics  and  rebels.  He  also  re- 
stored order  in  the  administration.  Against  Aus- 
tria and  Venice  he  waged  successful  war,  and  the 
islands  of  Lemnos  and  Tenedos  were  recovered 
from  the  latter.  He  left  his  power  to  his  son  Ah- 
med (1030-76).  Like  his  father,  the  latter  an- 
tagonized the  ultra-ortho.lox.  and  in  1663  took 
comnmnd  of  the  armies  against  .Austria.  He  over- 
ran Hungnrv  and  Transyhanin.  and  captured  sev- 
eral strong  towns.  Christian  Europe,  however, 
was  alarmed  and  Fraitop  sent  aid  to  Austria, 
and  on  Aiicriist  1.  1604.  the  Turks  wore  decisively 
flefcated  at  the  battle  of  Saint  Gotthard  by  the 
Imperial  forces  under  the  Count  of  Montecuccoli 
(q.v.).  Xeverfhelpss  Kiuprili  was  able  to  con- 
clude an  advantageous  peace.     In   1669  Candia 
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was  captured,  and  peace  made  with  Venice.  His 
last  years  were  spent  in  war  with  Poland,  dur- 
ing u^ich  he  was  several  times  defeated  by 
Sobieski  (q.v.). — Mustapha.  (died  1691)  was  a 
brother  of  Ahmed.  He  had  suflicient  influence 
over  Mohammed  IV.  to  induce  him  not  to  kill 
his  brother  Solyman,  and  hence  when  the  latter 
in  1687  overthrew  Mohammed,  and  became  Sul- 
tan as  Solyman  III.,  he  remembered  the  service, 
and  in  1689  made  Alustapha  Grand  Vizier.  He 
re-established  order  in  internal  affairs,  but  in  the 
war  against  Austria  he  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Salankamen,  August  19,  1691.  Consult: 
Broseh,  Geschiclticn  aua  dem  Leben  dreier  Gross- 
icesire  (Gotha,  1899)  ;  Creasy,  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks  (London,  1877).    See  Tubket. 

KITJSHIU,  kySo'shSS',  Kyushu,  or  Kiu-siu 
(Sinico- Japanese,  Nine  Provinces).  One  of  the 
five  large  islands  which  form  the  main  part  of 
the  Empire  of  Japan,  and  the  most  southerly 
of  the  three  which  form  Japan  proper.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  Hondo,  or  the  main  island,  by  the 
Straits  of  Shimonoseki,  and  from  Shikok,  the 
smallest  of  the  three,  by  the  Straits  of  Bungo 
(Map:  Japan,  B  7).  Area,  13,778  square  miles; 
population,  in  1898,  6,357,551.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  nine  provinces: 
Chikuzcn,  Chikugo,  Buzen,  Bungo,  Hizen,  Higo, 
Hiuga,  Osumi,  and  Satsuma.  For  administrative 
purposes  it  has  been  divided  since  1874  into 
seven  hen  or  prefectures:  Nagasaki,  Fukuoka, 
Oita,  Saga,  Kumamoto,  Miyazaki,  and  Kago- 
shima. 

The  island  is  mountainous  and  volcanic;  the 
highest  peak,  Aso-yama,  in  Higo,  has  a  height  of 
5240  feet,  and  is  an  active  volcano.  Many  hot 
springs  and  solfataras  are  found  in  the  island. 
Coal  IS  found  in  many  places,  and  is  extensively 
mined  at  Takashima,  Karatsu,  etc.  Copper  and 
antimony  are  also  found.  Hizen  and  Satsuma 
are  noted  for  their  potteries,  and  Arita  and 
Imari  ware  are  well  known.  Besides  the  usual 
rice,  wheat,  millet,  hemp,  and  beans,  Kiushiu 
produces  tea,  tobacco,  and  vegetable  wax.  The 
island  is  remarkable  for  the  broken  character  of 
its  coasts,  especially  on  the  west  side.  It  has 
many  good  harbors.  Nagasaki  (q.v.)  is  the  treaty 
port,  but  in  1889  five  special  ports  of  export  were 
opened:  Moji,  Hakata,  Karatsu,  Misumi,  and 
Kuchinotsu.  Railways  have  been  introduced, 
and  run  from  Moji,  a  new  town  built  by  the  rail- 
way, opposite  Shimonoseki,  to  Kumamoto  and 
Kagoshima,  with  severiil  short  branch  lines, 
chiefly  coal  roads,  that  to  Nagasaki  (80  miles) 
being"  the  longest.  Kiushiu  is  rich  in  historical 
associations.  It  was  from  Hiuga  that  Jimmu- 
Tenno  (q.v.)  set  out  on  his  conquering  and  civiliz- 
ing mission;  Jingo- Kogo  (q.v.)  started  from 
Kiushiu  on  her  expedition  to  Korea;  and  it 
was  from  this  island  that  Taikosama's  expedi- 
tion for  the  conquest  of  Korea  and  China  set  out 
in  1592.  In  15-»2,  when  Pinto  discovered  Japan, 
it  was  into  a  Kiushiu  harbor  he  sailed.  Chris- 
tianity was  first  proclaimed  here  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  here  was  their  sorest  persecution ;  and  iintil 
the  opening  of  the  country  by  treaty,  Japan's 
commercial  transactions  with  Europe  were  con- 
ducted here. 

KIWI,  lc6'w*  (Maori  name,  and  in  native 
speech  usually  doubled,  kiwi-kitri,  in  imitation  of 
the  bird's  repetitive  notes).  One  of  the  smnll, 
wingless,  archaic  birds  of  New  Zealand  compos- 
ing the  genus  Apteryx,  which  is  considered  by 


some  a  family  (Apterygidte)  or  as  an  ordinal 
group  (Apteryges)  of  the  subclass  Katitte  (q.v.), 
and  by  others  only  a  genus  of  an  order  (Megl- 
stanes),  which  includes  the  moas,  emeus,  and 
cassowaries.  Xhis  strange  bird,  widely  known  as 
the  'aptery.x'  since  its  first  description  by  Shaw 
in  1813,  was  a  puzzle  to  ornithologists  until  the 
accumulation  of  material  enabled  Yarrell  in  1833 
definitely  to  assign  it  to  its  proper  place,  and  led 
Owen  to  investigate  its  anatomy  so  completely 
that  (supplemented  by.  Parker's  later  studies) 
the  structure  of  few  birds  is  even  now  more 
thoroughly  known.  Up  to  that  time  few  had  been 
seen  alive  by  naturalists  or  voyagers,  and  it  was 
not  until  1847  that  two  species  became  known, 
and  in  18.50  a  third.  In  1851  the  first  living 
specimen  reached  England,  and  since  then  several 
others  have  been  kept  alive  for  long  periods  in 
zoological  gardens,  and  have  even  laid  eggs,  but 
these  have  not  hatched.  In  1872  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  bird  was  furnished  by  Sir  W.  BuIIer, 
the  ornithologist  of  New  Zealand.  This  fullness 
of  knowledge  is  very  fortunate,  for  this  bird,  so 
highly  interesting  as  a  relic  of  past  times  and 
an  obsolete  fauna  (see  Moa),  is  on  the  verge  of 
extinction.  Three  species  are  now  recognized: 
The  kiwi  of  the  Southern  Island  of  New  Zealand 
{Apteryx  Atistralis)  ;  that  of  the  North  Island 
(Apteryx  Uantelli)  ;  and  a  third  very  different 
one  {Apteryx  Ouxni)  said  to  occur  in  both  isl- 
ands. A  fourth  species  {Apteryx  Haasti)  has 
been  described  {Ibis,  London,  1872),  but  it  is  of 
uncertain  identity. 

The  kiwis  are  about  the  size  of  domestic  fowls, 
and  are  robust  in  form,  with  massive  legs  and 
feet,  having  a  short  hind  toe  (not  present  iiT 
other  existing  Ratitte),  no  visible  wings  or  tail, 
a  very  long,  down-curved  flexible  bill,  with  the 
nostrils  at  the  extreme  end.  and  a  covering  of 
loosely  vaned,  almost  hair-like  feathers,  which 
have  no  aftershaft.  The  southern  and  northern 
kiwis  are  dark  reddish  brown,  striped  lengthwise 
with  yellowish  brown,  but  Owen's  kiwi,  which  is 
much  smaller  than  the  others,  is  light  grayish 
brown  transversely  barred  with  black.  Fossilized 
species  are  also  known  from  remains  found  in 
company  with  the  bones  of  moas.  The  females 
are  about  one-sixth  larger  than  the  males,  a  fact 
connected  with  their  extraordinary  reproduction, 
for  the  female  lays  only  one  yellowish-white  egg 
(or  uncommonly  two)  annually,  which  is  gigan- 
tic in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  that  of 
the  North  Island  species  measuring  5  by  3  inches, 
or  nearly  .•»  quarter  the  bulk  of  the  mother's 
body.  This  is  deposited  in  a  depression  in  the 
ground,  and  is  incubated  wholly  by  the  male;  and 
the  young  one  when  hatched  is  well  grown,  well 
feathered,  and  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 

These  birds  are  natives  of  the  mountainous 
forested  parts  of  New  Zealand;  they  are  entirely 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  doze  inertly  in  the 
daytime,  in  a  rolled-up  attitude.  In  former 
days,  when  they  were  numerous,  they  went  about 
in'  small  companies,  and  toward  morning  the 
woods  rang  with  their  shrill  cries.  The  loss  of 
flight-power  is  compensated  by  great  strength 
of  the  feet  (the  sharp  claws  of  the  toes  are  good 
weapons),  and  they  run  swiftly.  Their  food  con- 
sists mainly  of  earthworms,  which  are  obtained 
by  plunging  the  bill  deeply  into  the  ground,  the 
location  of  the  worm  having  been  detected,  prob- 
ably, by  the  sense  of  smell  aided  by  that  of 
touch.    The  nostrils  differ  from  those  of  all  other 
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birds  in  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  man- 
dible, and  the  bird  makes  a  continual  sniffling 
Bound  aa  it  moves  about.  Other  insects  and  some 
fruits  are  also  eaten.  The  common  statement 
that  when  quiet  the  kiwi  sustains  its  weight  by 
resting  upon  the  point  of  the  bill  is  an  exaggera- 
tion; this  attitude  is  rarely  taken.  Their  num- 
bers are  greatly  decreased,  and  these  birds  will 
soon  become  extinct,  no  doubt,  as  a  wild  species. 
Consult  Newton,  Dictionary  of  Birds  (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1893-96),  for  a  general  his- 
tory of  investigations.  For  anatomy,  consult: 
Owen,  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,  vol. 
ii.  (London,  1846)  ;  Parker,  Transactions  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  (London,  1891,  1892).  For 
habits,  consult  Buller,  Birds  of  New  Zealand  (2d 
ed.,  London,  188S),  and  various  articles  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute.  See 
Plate  of  Cassow ABIES,  etc. 

KIZILBASH,  klzll-bash'  (Turk.,  red  head). 
A  nickname  applied  by  the  orthodox  Turks  to 
some  of  the  more  or  less  heretical  peoples  of 
Western  and  Central  Asia.  The  name  is  said  to 
have  been  first  used  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
distinguish  in  Persia  the  'Persianized  Turks'  ( the 
ruling  class) ,  who  were  Shiites  and  wore  red  caps, 
from  the  ortliodox  Sunnitcs,  who  wore  green 
caps  and  were  known  as  Yefhilbash.  Soon  after, 
it  was  applied  to  the  Shiite  Turks  from  Persia 
settled  in  Asia  'Minor  and  elsewhere.  To-day 
the  word  is  used  of  peoples  of  doubtful  ethnic 
stock  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Hindu  Kush. 
The  Kizilbash  of  Afghanistan,  largely  merchants 
of  the  more  educated  class,  peacefully  inclined 
and  professing  the  Shiite  variety  of  Islam,  are 
generally  spoken  of  as  'Persianized  Turks.'  "Their 
physical  type  .seems  to  be  largely  Aryan,  and 
not  Mongolian.  The  physical  type,  religion,  so- 
cial institutions,  and  so  forth,  of  these  people 
vary  not  a  little  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  all  are  chiefly  pre-OsmanIi,  and  per- 
haps even  pre-Islamic.  With  certain  other 
groups,  such  as  the  Taktadji,  Yezidi,  Ansariyeh, 
etc.,  they  may  represent,  both  physically  and 
culturally,  the  older  Aryan  population  of  these  re- 
gions. Among  their  (Thristian  neighbors  the  Kizil- 
bash of  Asia  Minor  have  a  good  reputation,  but 
they  are  more  or  less  hq^ed  and  despised  by  the 
orthodox  Turks.  Among  them  hero-worship  still 
survives,  and  their  marriage  customs  also  carry 
one  back  to  the  days  of  the  pre-Islamic  Aryans, 
some  of  them  suggesting  old  Hellenic  affiliations. 
Consult:  Petersen  and  von  Luschan,  Reisen  in 
Lykicn  (Wien,  1S89)  ;  Chantre,  Recherches  an-, 
thropologiques  dans  I'Asie  occidentale  (Lyons, 
1895). 

Kizn.  IBHAK,  klzll  «r-milk'  (Lat.  Halys). 
The  longest  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  the 
Karabel  Dagh  east  of  the  town  of  Sivas  (Map: 
Turkey  in  Asia,  F  2).  It  flows  at  first  south- 
west, and  then,  describing  a  semicircle,  empties 
into  Hie  Black  Sea.  Its  length  is  over  500  miles, 
but  Ihe  uncertainty  of  its  coiirse  and  its  varying 
width  and  depth  render  it  all  but  useless  for 
navigation.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Delidje 
and  tlio  Ook. 

KJELLMAN,  kySl'mfin,  Fbans  Reinhold 
(184fi— ).  A  Swedish  botanist.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Upsala,  where  in  188.3  he  be- 
came profeiifinr  of  botany  and  senior  member  of 
the  faculty  of  philosophy.  He  accompanied  Nord- 
enskjiild  on  his  exploration  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 


and  reported  the  results  of  his  numerous  studies 
of  plants  which  grow  in  the  extreme  north  in 
the  scientific  report  of  the  Vega  expedition.  In 
1881  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Ac*d- 
emy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm. 

KJEBULF,  kyA'rylf,  Halfdan  (181508).  A 
Norwegian  composer.  He  was  at  first  intended 
for  the  Church,  but  gave  up  his  theological 
studies  and  took  up  music  in  Leipzig.  His  com- 
positions were  mainly  songs,  in  many  instances 
written  for  and  sung  by  Sontag,  Jenny  Liud,  and 
Nilsson,  who  made  them  popular  throughout 
the  world.  Apart  from  the  value  of  his  songs 
and  pianoforte  compositions,  which  are  typically 
Scandinavian,  and  in  many  instances  models  of 
great  melodic  excellence,  he  has  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  development  of  the  pure- 
ly national  Norwegian  type,  and  more  than  any 
one  else  inspired  the  young  Grieg  (q.v.).  He 
died  in  Christiania,  where  a  monument  to  his 
memory  was  erected  in  1874. 

KJEKTJI,r,  Theodob  (1825-88).  A  Norwe- 
gian geologist,  born  in  Christiania,  and  educated 
there  and  at  Kongsberg.  The  years  from  1851 
to  1853  he  spent  in  Germany,  studying  under  Bis- 
choff  at  Bonn  and  Bunsen  in  Heidelberg.  He  made 
a  special  study  of  the  disputed  Christiania  region, 
and  wrote:  Uns  Christiania  Siliirbrcken  (1855) 
and  Teimser  ved  geologiske  Excursioner  i  Chrit- 
tiania  omegn  (1865).  In  1857,  with  Dahll,  he 
began  his  valuable  charts  and  profiles,  and  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  geology  at  Christiania,  and 
director  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  1858.  In 
the  latter  post  he  continued  his  studies  of  South- 
em  Norway,  and  in  1879  published  Udsigt  over 
det  sydlige  Norgea  Oeologi.  He  held  the  old 
catastrophic  theory  in  geology.  Kjerulf  was  a 
contributor  to  belles-lettres  also;  his  Digte  og 
Skilser  were  edited  by  Lassen  in  1890. 

KJOBENHAVN,  kSTjen-hftv'n.  The  Danish 
form  of  the  name  Copenhagen. 

KIiACZKO,  klachTcA,  Juuan  (1828—).  A 
Polish  writer,  bom  of  Jewish  parents  in  Vilna. 
He  made  his  literary  d^but  in  1839  and  published 
his  Bonnets  in  1843.  In  1849  he  went  to  Paris 
and  became  a  contributor  to  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Uondes.  In  his  many  essays,  a  number  of  which 
appeared  in  a  Polish  periodical,  he  tried  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  a  restoration  of  Poland, 
and,  actuated  by  hatred  of  Prussia,  advocated 
an  alliance  between  Austria  and  France.  As  a 
result  of  the  war  of  1866  he  was  appointed  Court 
Councilor  in  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  1869,  but  retired  in  1870,  and  after  a 
sojourn  in  Italy,  returned  to  Paris  in  1875.  The 
most  important  of  his  works  are:  L'agitation 
unitaire  en  Pologne  (1862)  ;  La  po^sie  polonaise 
au  19cme  siicle  (1862)  ;  Les  pr^liminaires  de 
Sadowa  (1868-69)  ;  Vunion  de  la  Pologne  et  de 
la  Lithuanie{\S69)  ;  Causeries  florentines (ISSO) . 
The  political  disclosures  in  his  Deux  chancelliers, 
Oortchakoff  et  Bismarck  (3d  ed.  1877),  created  a 
sensation.  The  articles  published  in  his  Polish 
Gazette  appeared  in  four  volumes  under  the  title 
Polish  Annals   (Paris,   1865). 

KLADDEBADATSCH,  klft'dp-rfl-dach'.  A 
popular  comic  paper,  founded  in  1848  by  David 
Kalisch,  and  issued  weekly  at  Berlin.  Its  name 
Is  taken  from  a  North  German  expression  in- 
tended to  convey  the  effect  of  a  clattering  fall. 
The  paper  is  especially  devoted  to  political  satire, 
and  attracted  attention  through  its  series  of  cari- 
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catures  of  Napoleon  III.  and  Bismarck.  Some 
of  the  characters  represented  in  its  squibs  have 
become  accepted  types. 

KLAOEHFUBT,  kla'gen-fTOrt.  The  capiUl 
of  the  Crownland  of  Carintbia,  Austria,  and  seat 
of  the  Bishopric  of  Gurk,  situated  near  the  Glaa 
River,  two  miles  east  of  the  Wurther  See,  and  40 
miles  north-Dorth west  of  Laibach  (Map:  Austria, 
D  3).  Among  the  prominent  buildings  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  city  are  the  old  cathedral  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  House 
of  Estates  with  its  armorial  hall  containing  the 
ancient  stone  on  which  the  dukes  of  Carinthia 
sat  while  receiving  the  homage  of  their  vassals; 
the  Museum  Rudolfinum  with  a  number  of  col- 
lections; a  library  and  archives;  and  the  episco- 
pal palace.  The  principal  square  is  adorned  with 
a  st«ne  fountain  dating  from  1590  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  Maria  Theresa.  Klagenfurt  has  a 
gj-mnasium,  a  realschule,  a  theological  seminary, 
aud  a  school  of  agriculture  and  mining.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  leather,  white  lead,  ma- 
chines, tobacco,  and  cloth.  There  is  .a  consider- 
able transit  trade  at  Klagenfurt.  Population, 
in  1890,  19,750;  in  1900,  24,314,  mostly  Ger- 
mans. 

KLAMATH,  kla'mftt.  A  tribe  centring  about 
the  lakes  and  river  of  the  same  name  in  south- 
em  Oregon,  which,  with  the  adjoining  Modoc 
(q.v.)  of  California,  makes  up  the  Lutuamian 
linguistic  stock.  Their  present  reservation  of 
1300  square  miles,  confirmed  by  treaty  of  1864, 
is  occupied  jointly  with  several  other  tribal 
remnants,  including  adopted  former  slaves.  Their 
former  subsistence  was  derived  chiefly  from 
hunting,  fishing,  and  the  gathering  of  camass  and 
other  roots.  They  were  expert  basket-weavers,- 
brave  fighters,  and,  like  other  tribes  of  the  region, 
made  slaves  of  their  captives.  They  are  now 
almost  all  fairly  civilized  stock-raisers.  They 
are  reported  to  number  about  710.  The  most 
complete  authority  on  the  tribe  is  Gatschet's 
monograph,  "The  Klamath  Indians  of  Oregon," 
published  as  volume  iii.  of  Conlrtbuiiona  to 
Xortii  American  Ethnology  (Washington,  1883). 

KIiAMATH.  A  river  in  northern  California. 
It  rises  in  Klamath  County  in  the  southern  part 
of  Oregon,  and  flows  south  through  the  upper  and 
lower  Klamath  lakes  into  California,  where  it 
turns  southwest,  then  northwest,  emptying  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  20  miles  south  of  Crescent  City 
(Map:  California,  B  1).  It  is  275  miles  long  and 
navigable  40  miles  for  small  steamers.  It  is  a 
rapid  river,  flowing  through  deep  and  narrow 
cafions.  where,  among  the  mountains,  gold  has 
been  fonnd  in  considerable  quantities.  The  adja- 
cent coimtry  is  well  covered  with  forests  of  red- 
wood, fir,  and  cedar. 

KIiAPKA,  klftp'kft,  Gyorgy  (George)  (1820- 
92).  A  general  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of 
1848.  lie  was  born  at  Temesvflr,  being  the  son  of 
the  burgomaster  of  that  town.  He  entered  the 
Austrian  .-Vrmy  in  1838,  and  rose  to  be  lieutenant. 
In  1848  he  left  the  service,  but  upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  joined  the  cause  of  the  Hun- 
garians, an'l  was  sent  into  Transylvania,  and 
then  against  the  Serbs.  After  the  defeat  of 
M('szftro3  ,nt  Kaschau  (.Tanuary  4,  1840)  Klap- 
ka  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  The  plan 
of  the  Hungarian  campaign  in  the  beginning 
of  1849,  which  was  carried  out  with  such  preat 
success,  was  largely  his  work.    He  distinguished 


himself  in  several  battles  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring  of  1849,  and  after  acting  as  Minister  of 
War  for  a  short  time  took  the  field  again  in 
May,  and  attained  a  splendid  reputation  by  his 
defense  of  Komorn.  The  series  of  battles  which 
he  fought  from  July  30th  to  August  5th  was 
perhaps  the  mo»t  brilliant  episode  of  the  whole 
war.  After  the  sui  render  of  Gorgey  at  Vilflgos 
(August  13,  1349)  Klapka  held  out  until  Sep- 
tember 27th,  when  he  capitulated  to  General 
Haynau.  He  proceeded  to  England,  and  after- 
wards to  Geneva.  In  1359  he  was  requested  by 
the  Sardinian  Government  to  organize  an  Hun- 
garian legion,  to  be  used  against  Austria,  but 
the  armistice  of  Villafranca  destroyed  his  hopes 
of  active  service.  After  the  war  of  1866,  in  which 
he  held  a  command  under  Prussia,  he  returned  to 
Hungary  and  was  elected  to  the  Diet.  In  1873-74 
he  undertook  the  reorganization  of  the  Turkish 
Army.  Late  in  life  he  started  various  industrial 
enterprises  with  little  success.  He  died  at  Buda- 
pest, Alay  17,  1892.  His  Memoirs  were  published 
at  Leipzig  in  1850.  He  also  wrote:  The  War  of 
Independence  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
(1851)  ;  The  War  in  the  East  (1855)  ;  Recollec- 
tions (1887). 

KIiAPF,  klftp,  Michael  (1834-88).  An  Aus- 
trian journalist  and  author,  born  and  educated  in 
Prague,  whence  he  went  to  Vienna  in  1855.  Con- 
nected with  the  Ostdeutache  Post  in  1859-66,  then 
special  correspondent  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  other 
countries  for  the  A'eue  Freie  Presse,  he  became 
in  1870  editor  of  the  Montagsrevue.  He  gave 
offense  by  an  article  on  the  sojourn  of  Empress 
Elizabeth  in  Hungary,  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Qartenlaubc,  and  was  obliged  to  resign  from  his 
]>osition  in  1877.  Besides  several  comedies,  one 
of  which,  Rosenkrans  und  Oiildenstern  (1878), 
brought  out  at  the  Burgtheater  in  Vienna,  was 
produced  on  all  important  stages  of  Germany,  he 
wrote:  Komische  Oeschichtcn  aua  dem  jUdischen 
Volkalehcn  (1859);  Vom  grUnen  Tisch  (1865); 
Bilder  vom  Marsfeld  (1868);  In  London  und 
unter  den  Feniem  (1869)  ;  Rerolutionsbilder  aus 
Spanien  (1869),  and  other  sketches;  also  th« 
novel.  Die  liankgrafen.  Roman  aus  der  Schwindel- 
zeit  (1877). 

KIiAPBOTH,  klan'rftt,  Heinricii  Julius 
(1783-1835).  A  German  Oriental  scholar  and 
traveler,  born  in  Berlin.  While  yet  in  the  gym- 
nasium, at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  began  the 
study  of  the  Chinese  language,  a  task  then  ren- 
dered particularly  dillicult  by  inadequate  ma- 
terial. In  1804  he  was  appointed  by  the  Saint 
Petersburg  Academy  an  adjunct  in  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  literatures.  In  the  year  following, 
under  conunission  from  the  academy,  he  accom- 
panied a  special  embassy  to  China,  and  during  a 
two  years'  absence  amassed  a  great  quantity  of 
material  for  Chinese  studies,  including  im|>ortant 
vocabularies  and  extensive  observations  of  usages 
and  customs.  A  journey  to  Georgia  and  the 
Caucasus  region  was  accomplished  for  the  acad- 
emy in  1807-09.  From  1811  to  1814  be  lived  in 
Berlin,  and  after  being  dismis.sed  from  his  post 
in  Russia,  he  went  in  1815  to  Paris.  Through 
the  instnmientality  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
be  was  appointed  by  Frederick  William  III.  of 
Prussia  a  professor  of  Asiatic  languages  and 
literatures  (with  residence  at  Poris),  and  was 
also  financially  aided  by  the  King  in  the  piiblica- 
tion  of  his  works.  They  include:  Rcixe  in  den 
Kaukasus  und  nach  Giorgien  (2  vols.,  1812-14)  ; 
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Oeographiadh-historische  Beschreibung  dea  ostli- 
Chen  Kuukasua  (1814)  ;  Asia  Polyglotta  (1823)  ; 
Tableaux  hiatoriquea  de  I'Aaie  (1823)  ;  Collection 
d'autiquitea  igyptiennea  (1829)  ;  and  Apertu 
general  dea  troia  royaumea  (1833),  the  last 
valuable  for  the  atudy  of  Japanese  history.  His 
Lelire  a  it.  le  Baron  A.  de  Humboldt  aur  I'inven- 
tio7i  de  la  buasole  was  edited  by  Wittstein  (Leip- 
zig, 1885).  Consult:  Landresse,  Notice  aur  M. 
Klaprofh  (in  vol.  xvi.  of  the  Xouvcau  Journal 
Aaiatique,  Paris,  1835),  and  LarenaudiJre,  No- 
tice sur  M.  Klaproth {tome  iv.,  Nouvellea  Annalea 
dea  Yoyagea,  Paris,  1835). 

KLAPROTH,  Martin  Heinbicii  (17431817). 
A  German  chemist,  born  at  Wernigerode.  He  was 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  at  the  School  of  Artillery  and 
the  University  of  Berlin.  He  was  one  of  the 
lirst  chemists  in  Germany  to  recognize  the  value 
of  Lavoisier's  discoveries.  He  is  also  known 
for  his  analyses  uf  minerals,  published  in  his 
Beitrdge  eur  chemiachen  Kcnntnia  der  Mineral- 
kbrper   (6  vols.,   1793-1815). 

KLATTAIT,  kla'tou  (Bohemian  Klatovy).  A 
town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  situated  in  a  fertile 
district,  30  miles  by  rail  south  of  Pilsen  (Map: 
Austria,  C  2).  It  has  a  church  dating  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  a  former  Jesuit  church  with 
fine  frescoes,  an  interesting  town  hall  with  a  high 
tower,  and  a  gymnasium.  It  carries  on  manufac- 
tures of  woolen  cloth,  machinery,  chicory,  and 
matches.  Population,  in  1890,  10,811;  in  1900, 
12,793,  mostly  Czechs. 

KIiAUS,  klous,  Peteb.  In  German  legend,  a 
goatherd  of  Sittcndorf,  the  story  of  whose  twenty 
years'  sleep  in  the  mountains  closely  resembles 
"the  adventures  later  attributed  to  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  The  tale  is  found  in  Otmar's  Yolks- 
Hagcn. 

KLATTSENBUBO,  klou'zcn-boorK  (Hung. 
Kolozsvdr) .  A  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  cap- 
ital of  the  County  of  KInusenburg,  and  former 
ciipitnl  of  Transylvania  (Map:  Hungary,  H  3). 
It  is  situated  on  the  Little  Szamos,  123  miles  by 
rail  northwest  of  Hermannstadt,  and  consists  of 
the  old  inner  town  and  five  suburbs.  In  one  of 
the  suburbs,  on  a  hill  covered  with  gj'psy  huts, 
rises  the  citadel  erected  l»y  (Jeneral  Steinville  in 
1715.  In  the  inner  town  are  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  completed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
Reformed  church  built  by  Matthias  Corvinus  in 
1486,  and  the  house  in  which  that  King  was  born. 
The  western  suburb  contains  the  botanical  gar- 
den, with  an  Italian  villa  and  a  museum.  Tlie 
chief  educational  institutions  are  the  Francis 
Joseph  University,  founded  in  1872,  and  hav- 
ing four  faculties  with  an  attendance  of  600 
students,  and  a  library  of  70,000  volumes;  two 
higher  gjmnasia,  a  Unitarian  theological  semi- 
nary, an  agricultural  academy,  a  Friibel  Insti- 
tute, a  girls'  high  school,  and  a  number  of  spe- 
cial schooH.  The  city  has  also  a  national  theatre, 
and  the  chief  scientific  and  art  organizations  of 
Transylvania.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Unitarian  and 
of  a  Reformed  l)ishop.  The  charitable  institutions 
are  noteworthy.  Klausenburg  has-  an  extensive 
Government  cigar  factory,  a  number  of  dis- 
tilleries, and  flour-mills,  manufactures  of  farm 
machinery,  a  Government  railway  shop,  factories 
of  beet-sugar,  cloth,  paper,  etc.  The  Transyl- 
vania nobility  frequent  Klausenburg  in  winter. 
Gj-psy  bands  furnish  much  of  the  music  for  the 


public  parks  in  summer.  The  town  was  founded 
by  German  colonists  in  1178,  and  became  a  free 
royal  town  in  1405.  In  1848  it  was  captured  by 
the  Hungarian  Revolutionists  under  Beui.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  34,858;  in  1900,  49,295,  mostly 
I'rotcstant  Magyars. 

KliAUSTHAIi,  klous't&l.  A  town  of  Prussia. 
See  Claustual. 

KLAXTWELL,  klou'vfil.  Otto  (1851—).  A 
German  composer,  born  at  Langensalza.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Schulpforta  Gymnasium,  served 
in  the  Franco-German  War,  and  subsequently 
studied  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
In  1872  he  entered  the  Conservatory  of  that  city, 
and  devoted  himself  to  music.  He  became  a 
teacher  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory  (1875),  and 
in  1885  was  made  director  of  the  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary Classes  (for  pianoforte)  in  connection  with 
that  institution.  He  is  a  well-known  composer  of 
chamber  music  and  piano  pieces,  and  has  written 
the  successful  opera  Das  Miidchen  vom  See 
(1889).  His  books  include:  Der  Yortrag  in  der 
Muaik  (1883;  Eng.  trans.  1890)  ;  Der  Fingeraatz 
dea  Klavierapiels  (1885);  and  Formen  der  In- 
strumental-Uusik    (1896). 

KIiAVIATXTB-HABFE,  kla'v*-ft-to5r'  hSr'- 
fe  (Ger.,  keyboard-harp).  A  harp  with  piano 
keyboard,  invented  in  1893  by  Ignaz  Lutz  of 
Vienna.  The  strings  are  plucked  by  plectra 
which  are  substituted  for  the  ordinary  hammers 
of  the  pianoforte.  The  tones  of  the  instrument 
are  full  and  rich,  resembling  those  of  the  double- 
action  harp.  The  Klafialur-Zillur.  also  invented 
by  Lutz,  is  an  instrument  of  similar  construction. 

KI^BEB,  klft'bflr',  Jean  Baptiste  (1753- 
1800).  A  distinguished  general  of  the  French 
Republic.  He  was  born  at  Strassburg,  and  after 
studying  in  the  military  academy  at  Munich, 
entered  the  Austrian  army.  He  abandoned  the 
militarj'  career  in  1783,  returned  to  France,  and 
worked  as  an  architect  till  the  Revolution.  Join- 
ing the  National  Guard,  he  rose  rapidly,  being 
made  brigadier-general  in  1793  for  his  services 
in  the  defense  of  Mainz,  He  fought  bravely  in 
La  Vendfe,  and  under  Jourdan  as  general  of 
division  at  Charlcroi  and  Fleurus  (1794),  After 
Ideating  the  Austrians  repeatedly,  he  retired  to 
private  life  in  1797,  after  having  for  a  brief  time 
lield  the  command  of  the  French  armies  under  the 
Directory.  In  1798,  however,  he  accompanied 
Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  was  dangerously  wounded 
at  the  capture  of  Alexandria,  but  recovered  so 
as  to  take  part  in  the  exix-dition  to  Syria,  and 
won  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor.  When  Bonaparte 
left  Egypt  he  intrusted  the  chief  command  there 
to  Kleber,  who  concluded  a  convention  with  Com- 
modore Sidney  Smith  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
countrj',  but  on  Admiral  Keith's  refusal  to  ratify 
this  convention,  KIcIjer,  adopting  the  bold  resolu- 
tion of  reconquering  the  country,  attacked  and 
dostroyod  the  Tiirkish  army  at  Hcliopolis,  March 
20,  1800.  and  retook  Cairo.  During  an  attempt 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Turks.  Klf-ber  was 
assassinated  bv  a  'Turkish  fanatic  at  Cairo,  June 
14,  1800,  Consult  Emouf,  he  qdnfral  KUber 
(Paris,  1867). 

KLEBS,  klfps,  PIdwin  (1834—).  A  German 
pathologist,  born  at  Konigsl)erg,  He  studied  at 
(he  universities  of  Konigsbcrg.  Wilrzburg,  Jena, 
II  nd  Berlin,  in  1861,  was  appointed  assistant  to 
A'irohow  at  Berlin,  and  in  1866  became  professor 
of  pathological  anatomy  at  Bom,    After  service 
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in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  he  held  professor- 
ships at  Wttrzburg  (1872-73),  Prague  (1873-82), 
and  Zurich  (1882-92).  In  1805  be  became  di- 
rector of  a  Pathological  laboratory  in  Asheville, 
N.  C.  He  returned  to  Germany  and  lived  in 
Karlsruhe,  later  in  Hanover.  His  contributions 
to  pathological  science  are  very  important.  With 
Toniasi-Crudeli  lie  announced  in  1879  the  dis- 
covery of  a  bacillus  of  malaria,  which  was,  how- 
ever, later  discovered  to  have  no  connection  with 
that  disease,  whose  cause  was  traced  to  the 
organism  discovered  by  Laverau,  another  inves- 
tigator. His  publications  include:  Handbuch  der 
pathologischen  Anatomic  (1867-80);  Beitriige 
zur  pathologischen  Anatomic  der  Schusswunden 
(1872);  Studien  ubcr  die  Verbteititng  des  Kre- 
iintsmus  in  Oesterreich  (1877)  ;  Allgemcine  Pa- 
thologic (1887-89)  ;  and  Kauaale  Behandlung  der 
Diphtheric  (1894). 

KliEENEBOK,  klen'bdk  (^Dutch,  little  goat). 
Dutch  name  for  a  duiker  (q.v. ). 

XLEIir,  kiln,  Bernhard  (1793-1832).  A  Ger- 
man composer,  born  at  Cologne.  He  gained  some 
musical  education  from  his  father,  who  was  a 
double-bass  player,  and  in  1812  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  under  Cherubini  and  did  con- 
siderable research  work  at  the  Conservatory 
l.ibrarj'.  Upon  returning  to  Cologne  he  was 
made  musical  director  at  the  cathedral,  and  in 
1819  was  sent  to  Berlin  as  Government  inspector 
of  the  music-schools  there.  In  that  city  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  School  for  Organists; 
was  made  director  of  music  at  the  university,  and 
teacher  of  singing  at  the  Hochschule.  In  1823  he 
went  to  Rome,  but  after  a  few  years  returned  to 
Berlin,  where  he  died.  He  wrote  two  operas, 
Dido  (1823)  and  Ariadne  (1825),  but  was  better 
known  for  his  oratorios,  Job  ( 1820)  ;  David 
( 1830)  ;  and  Jcphtha  ( 1828) ,  and  for  his  masses, 
psalms,  and  hymns. 

KLEIN,  Bruno  Oscar  (1858 — ).  A  German- 
American  composer,  bom  in  Osnabrllck,  Ger- 
many. His  earliest  instruction  he  received  from 
his  father,  who  was  the  organist  of  the  cathe- 
dral. After  having  completed  the  course  at  the 
gymnasium  of  his  native  town  Klein  was  sent  to 
the  KOnigliche  Musikschule  in  Munich,  where  he 
studied  under  Rheinberger,  Carl  Baermann,  and 
WUIlner.  In  1878,  after  his  graduation  from  the 
conser\-atory,  Klein  came  to  the  United  States. 
He  married  Miss  Emily  Schacfer,  a  talented 
young  pianist,  and  together  they  made  a  tour  of 
the  principal  cities.  In  1884  he  settled  perma- 
nently in  New  York,  where  he  was  appointed 
organist  at  Saint  Francis  Xavier's,  and  became 
head  of  the  piano  department  at  the  Convent  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  He  was  also  elected  professor 
of  counterpoint  and  composition  at  the  National 
Conservatory  in  1888.  Among  his  principal  com- 
positions are:  For  orchestra,  Scenes  de  Ballet,  op. 
19;  Liebeslied  und  Hochzeitskliingc,  op.  29;  Con- 
cert-overture, op.  31:  American  DanrcH  (two 
iieries)  ;  vocal  works  with  orchestra:  Kenihcorth, 
grand  opera  in  three  acts  (German  text),  first 
produced  in  Hamburg  with  Klafsky  as  Amy  Rob- 
sart,  and  Lohse  as  conductor.  February  13.  1895; 
Wallfahrt  nnch  Kevlaar,  op.  17;  Ingeborg's  Klage, 
op.  27 ;  Wissa  Solemnis  in  D,  op.  33 ;  and 
numerous  stiites.  concertos,  etc.  His  vocal  com- 
positions include  three  volumes  of  songs,  and 
about  fifty  songs  published  separately. 

KLEIN,  Felix  (1849—).  One  of  the  most 
eminent  of  living  German  mathematicians.     He 


was  bom  at  DQsseldorf,  studied  at  Bonn,  and 
when  only  seventeen  was  made  assistant  to 
Pliicker  in  the  Physical  Institute.  The  follow- 
ing year  (1868)  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and 
then  went  to  Berlin  and  later  to  Giittingen,  where 
he  assisted  in  editing  PlUcker's  works.  He  en- 
tered the  Giittingen  faculty  in  1871,  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Krlangen  in  1872,  and 
subsequently  held  professorships  at  Munich 
(1875),  Leipzig  (1880),  and  Goltingen  (1886). 
He  was  sent  by  the  Prussian  Government  to 
represent  the  university  interests  at  Chicago  in 
1893,  and  his  colloquium  held  at  that  time  was. 
attended  by  some  of  the  leading  American  mathe- 
maticians. No  one  else  in  Germany  has  exercised 
so  great  an  influence  on  American  mathematics, 
Klein's  pupils  being  found  in  most  of  the  leading 
institutions  of  this  countrj-.  His  contributions 
to  mathematics  have  been  too  extensive  to  admit 
of  more  than  a  brief  list.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  his  important  works:  Vcbcr  Ricnvanns 
Theorie  der  algebraischcn  Funktioncn  und  ihrcr 
Integralc{\S%2)  ;  Vorlesungcn  iiber  das  Ikosaeder 
und  die  Auflosung  der  Oleichungcn  vom  5ten 
tirade  (1881);  Vebcr  die  hypergeomctrische 
Funktion  (1894);  Vcbcr  lineare  Differential- 
gleiehungen  der  2.  Ordnung  (1894)  ;  Theorie  des 
Kreisels  (with  Sommerfeld,  2  vols.,  1897-98)  ; 
Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Theorie  der  cUiptischen 
Modulfunktioncn{\890 — )  ;  Mathematical  Theory 
of  the  Top  (Princeton  address;  New  York,  1897)  ; 
Vortrdge  iiber  ausgeiciihlte  Fragen  der  Elemen- 
targcometrie  (1895;  Eng.  ed.  Boston,  1897)  ;  hift 
Evanston  Colloquium  (1893)  before  the  Congress 
of  Mathematics  was  reported  and  published  by 
Ziwct  (New  York,  1894).  Klein  also  edited  the 
works  of  Miibiu-?  (1885-87).  In  1875  he  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  JUathematische  Annalen. 
In  1897  he  began,  jointly  with  Fricke,  the  pub- 
lication of  Vorlesungen  Ubcr  die  Theorie  der 
automorphen  Funktioncn. 

KLEIN,  jAKon  Theodob  ( 1685-1759) .  A  Ger- 
man zoologist,  born  at  Konigsberg.  He  was  edu- 
cated ot  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  and  later 
was  elected  municipal  secretary  of  Danzig,  which 
city  he  represented  for  a  time  at  tlie  Polish 
Court.  He  established  at  Danzig  a  natural  his- 
tory cabinet  and  a  botanical  garden,  and  was  a 
founder  there  of  the  Naturalist  Society.  His 
natural  history  cabinet,  together  with  many  valu- 
able drawings,  was  transferred  from  Danzig  to 
Bayreuth  in  1740.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer 
on  almost  every  form  of  animal  life.  He  also 
devised  a  formal  system  of  elassiflcation,  based 
on  the  number,  form,  and  manner  of  disposal 
of  the  limbs.  His  Summa  Dubiorum  circa  Classes 
Quadnipednm  et  Amphibiorum  in  Caroli  Linnei 
fliistcmatc  yaturtP  (1743)  was  a  violent  attack 
on  the  Swedish  naturalist. 

KLEIN,  JoiiANN  .\DAM  (1792-1875).  A  <5er- 
man  etcher  and  painter,  born  at  Nuremberg, 
where  he  studied  un.Ier  .1.  C.  van  Bemine!  and  A. 
Gabler.  and  practiced  etching  diligently,  copying 
after  Ridinger,  Vanderwelde,  Roos,  and  Dujar- 
din.  In  1811  he  went  to  Vienna,  frequented  the 
academy,  made  sketching  tours  in  Styria  and 
Ilunsrarv,  lived  in  Frankfort  in  181. 5,  and,  return- 
ing to  Vienna  in  1816.  only  then  l)egan  to  paint 
in  oil.  By  way  of  Salzburg  and  Munich  (1818), 
he  went  to  Italy  in  1819,  and  was  in  Rome  and 
Naples,  collecting  numerous  studies  and  sketches, 
until  1821,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  city. 
Tlience   he    removed   to   Munich    in    IS.ln.     His 
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etchings,  more  than  350  in  number,  dealing  in 
part  with  military  subjects,  are  the  most  meri- 
torious part  of  his  worlc.  His  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  excellent  rendering  of  the  nature  of  ani- 
mals, especially  of  the  horse,  are  also  noteworthy. 
Of  bis  paintings  the  Old  Pinakothek  in  Munich 
has  a  "View  on  the  Tiber  Near  Rome"  (1822)  ; 
the  National  Gallery  in  Berlin,  "Hungarian  Car- 
ters" (1828),  "Wallachian  Freight  Wagon" 
( 1829) ,  and  "Animal  Tamers  by  a  Bavarian  Inn" 
(1830)  ;  the  Museum  r.t  Konigsberg,  "Walloon 
Wagoners"  (1834).  Consult  Jahn,  Das  "Werk 
dea  Johann  Adam  Klein  (Munich,  1863). 

KLEIN,  JuLiLS  Leopold  (1804-70).  An  Aus- 
trian (Irixniatist  and  literary  historian,  born  at 
Miskolez,  Hungary.  He  was  educated  at  V^ienna 
and  Berlin,  where  he  studied  medicine.  He  did 
not  practice,  however,  but  devoted  himself  instead 
to  the  production  of  plays,  such  as  the  historical 
tragedies,  Maria  von  Medici  (1841),  Luines 
(1842),  Zenobia  (1847),  Moreto  (1859),  Maria 
(1860),  Strafiord  (1862),  Voltaire  (1802),  and 
Heliodora  ( 1867),  and  the  comedies  Die  Herzogin 
(1848)  and  Ein  HchUtzling  (1850).  He  died 
before  the  completion  of  his  greatest  work, 
Oeachichte  dea  Dramas  (13  vols.,  1865-76),  the 
most  exhaustive  that  had  yet  appeared  upon  the 
evolution  of  the  drama  from  Greece  and  Rome 
to  Spain,  Italy,  and  England. 

XLEINEBT,  kll'nSrt,  Paot.  (1837—).  A 
German  theologian.  He  was  bom  at  Vielguth, 
in  Silesia.  From  1854  to  1857  he  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Halle.  In  1861 
he  became  deacon  and  teacher  of  religion  at 
the  grammar  school  at  Oppeln.  In  1864  he 
went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
teacher  at  a  grammar  school  and  lecturer  at  the 
university.  He  was  appointed  in  1877  extraordi- 
nary professor  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of 
}>ractical  theology  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
laving  previously  been  nominated  member  of  the 
Brandenburg  Consistory.  Kleinert  published: 
Obadjah-Zephanjah  tcissenschaftlich  und  fUr  den 
Oebrauch  der  Kirche  dargestellt  (2d  ed.  1893; 
Eng.  trans,  in  the  American  ed.  of  SchafT,  vol. 
The  Minor  Prophets.  1874)  :  Dns  Deuteronomium 
vnd  die  Deuteronomiker  (1872);  Vntersuchungen 
eur  all  I  est  a  went  lichen  Itechls-  und  Litteratur- 
geachichle  (1872);  Abriss  der  Einleilung  zum 
Alten  Testament  in  Tabellenform  (1878)  ;  Ab- 
handlungen  ztir  ehristlichen  Kulttis-  und  Kultur- 
geschichte  { 1889)  ;  and  Der  preussischc  Agend^^n- 
entwurf  (1894).  In  1892  he  wa.?  appointed  coun- 
selor-in-chief  of  the  Consistory  for  Prussia. 

KLEIST,  klist,  EwALD  Christian  von  (1715- 
59).  A  German  poet,  born  at  Zeblin,  near  Kiis- 
lin.  in  Pomerania.  and  educated  at  Konigsberg. 
He  entered  (he  Danish  army  in  1736,  but  four 
years  afterwards  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Prussian  service.  Soon  after,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Gleini,  who  encouraged  him  in 
his  poetic  attempts,  and  in  1749  with  Ramler, 
who  did  much  to  cultivate  his  style.  In  the  first 
Silesian  war  he  advanced  rapidly;  he  became 
major  in  17.^7  and  two  years  later  was  fatally 
woundo<l  at  Kunersdorf.  While  stationed  at  Leip- 
zig Kleist  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lessing,  and 
a  very  close  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two 
men.  The  character  of  Von  Tellheim  in  Lessing's 
Minna  ron  linmhelm  is  supposed  to  have  been 
modeled  on  that  of  Kleist.  whose  death  deeply 
affected  Lessing.     His  style  was  simple  and  cor- 


rect, and  his  treatment  of  nature  beautiful  and 
fresh.  His  best  work  was  Der  FrUhling  (1749). 
He  published  two  editions  of  his  Qedichte  (1756- 
58)  ;  and  Ramler  edited  his  complete  works 
(1760).  The  best  edition  is  by  Saucr  (1880-82). 
Consult  Ctucjuet,  De  Eicaldi  Kleistii  Vita  et 
Scriptis  (Pans,  1887). 

KLEIST,  Heinbich  von  (1777-1811).  A  Ger- 
man dramatist,  born  in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
October  18,  1777,  the  son  of  a  Prussian  officer. 
Left  an  orphan  at  eleven,  he  entered  the  army  at 
sixteen,  studied  law,  obtained  a  civil  post  which 
he  lost  after  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806),  and 
during  the  next  five  years,  in  an  environment  of 
literary  indifference  and  national  disgrace,  pro- 
duced several  dramas  of  great  merit  and  greater 
promise,  the  realization  of  which  he  denied  him- 
self and  Germany  by  killing  Henriette  Vogel,  the 
wife  of  a  Berlin  merchant,  and  himself,  by  a  mu- 
tual agreement.  The  tragedy  took  place  at  Wann- 
see,  near  Potsdam,  November  21,  1811.  Kleist's 
dramas  still  hold  the  stage.  Der  zerbrochene  Krug 
(1811),  portraying  German  village  life,  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  best  one-act  comedy  in 
Germany.  Noteworthy  also  are  his  tragedies. 
Die  Familie  Schroffenstein  (1803),  Amphitryon 
( 1807 ) ,  Pentesilea  { 1808) ,  and  the  posthumously 
printed  Prinz  von  flomburg,  the  romantic  drama 
Kathchen  von  Heilbronn  (1810),  and  the  patri- 
otic Hermannsschlacht.  Kleist  wrote  also  a 
volume  of  Erniihlungen  (1810-11),  among  them 
the  masterly  story  Michael  Kohlhaaa;  a  few 
unimportant  poems,  and  parts  of  another  trag- 
edy, Robert  Ouiacard.  Kleist's  fame  ripened 
slowly.  His  Works  were  first  collected  incom- 
pletely, in  3  vols.  (Berlin,  1826).  There  are 
several  modern  editions.  His  letters  have  been 
edited  by  Blilow  (Berlin,  1848),  Koberstein  (ib., 
1860),  and  Biedermann  (Breslau,  1888).  Con- 
sult: Wilbrandt,  Heinrich  ron  Kleist  (Nord- 
lingen,  1863)  ;  Zolling,  Heinrich  von  Kleist  in  der 
Schweiz  (1882);  Brahm,  Heinrich  von  Kleist 
(3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1802)  ;  and  Lloyd  and  Newton, 
Prussia's  Ifepracninlirc  Men   (London,  1875). 

KLEIST  VON  NOLLENDOBF,  f6n  n61'Ien- 
dOrf,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Ferdinand  Emil, 
Count  (1762-1823).  A  Prussian  general.  He  was 
born  in  Berlin,  acted  as  Court  page,  and  in  1778 
entered  the  army.  He  served  as  captain  in  the 
war  with  the  French  revolutionary  government, 
and  in  1803  had  risen  high  in  the  King's  favor, 
and  was  promoted  to  adjutant-general.  He 
sen'cd  in  the  war  with  Russia  (1812)  as  com- 
mander of  the  auxiliary  French  infantry.  A  year 
afterwards  he  served  against  France  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  he  distinguishc'd 
himself  at  Halle  and  Bautzen  and  was  Prussian 
Plenipotentiary  in  the  negotiation  of  the  truce 
of  Poischwitz.  He  fought  at  Dresden  and  Leip- 
zig and  in  1814  was  appointed  general  of  infantry 
and  made  a  count.  On  bis  retirement  in  1821  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal. 

KLEHM,  klem,  Friedrich  Gi'stav  (1802-67). 
A  (5erman  culture  historian,  bom  at  Chem- 
nitz. Ho  studied  at  Leipzig,  and  later  went  to 
Dresden,  where  he  was  appointed  assistant  and 
finally  (1852)  chief  librarian  at  the  Royal  Li- 
brarj'.  Among  his  publications  are  a  Oeachichte 
ran  Baycrn  (1820)  ;  Atlila  nach  der  Oeschichte, 
Sage  und  Lcgende  (1827)  :  a  Hnndbitch  der  ger- 
maniachen  Altertumsktinde  (1835)  ;  Allgemeine 
Kulturwiiaenachaft  (1854-55)  ;  and  Vor  fiinfzig 
Jahren  (1865). 
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TTT.TtTrM-^  Heinrich  (1819-86).  A  Oennan 
publisher,  bom  at  Zdllmen,  near  Willsdruff,  Sax- 
ony, and  a  tailor  by  trade.  He  founded  in  1849 
with  G.  A.  MUUer  the  Europdiaohe  Uodemeitwig 
in  Dresden,  and  in  1850  the  publishing  firm  of 
11.  Klemms  Verlag.'  He  was  the  author  of 
lllustrirtes  Handbuch  der  koheren  Bekleidungs- 
kunst  (53d  ed.  1899),  and  was  known  particu- 
larly through  his  large  collection  of  incunabula, 
which  was  bought  by  the  Saxon  Government. 

KLENQEL,  kl^'gel,  August  Alexaitdkb 
(1784-1B52).  A  Gerninn  composer,  bom  at  Dres- 
den. He  studied  with  Milchmeyer  and  dementi, 
traveling  with  the  latter  in  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia. He  lived  in  Saint  Petersburg  (1805-11), 
and  then,  after  a  two  years'  stay  in  Paris,  went 
to  Italy  and  England.  In  1816  he  returned  to 
Dresden,  where  he  was  made  organist  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Klengel  was  an  accom- 
plished pianLst  and  organist,  but  was  better 
known  as  a  composer.  His  strict  contrapuntal 
style  gained  for  him  the  nickname  'Kanon-Klen- 
gel.'  Lea  Avant-coureura  (canons),  and  a  series 
of  forty -eight  fugues  and  forty -eight  canons 
were  his  best  works,  but  he  also  wrote  some  excel- 
lent salon  music. 

KI<ElfZ£,  kl&i'toe,  Leo  von  (1784-1864).  A 
German  architect,  bom  in  the  Principality  of 
Hildesheim.  He  u-as  a  pupil  of  the  A«idemy  of 
Architecture  in  Berlin,  and  studied  under  Durand 
and  Percier  in  Paris.  Afterwards  he  spent  some 
time  traveling  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Ger- 
many h«  was  appointed  architect  to  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, King  of  Westphalia,  and  from  1815  to  1839 
held  a  similar  position  at  the  Court  of  Bavaria. 
His  buildings  m  Munich  show  that  he  worked 
in  many  styles,  one  of  which,  the  Florentine, 
he  introduced  into  Germany.  They  include 
the  Pinakothek  (1826),  Glyptothek  (1830), 
Odeon,  and  Temple  of  Walhalla,  which  lat- 
ter recalls  the  Parthenon.  In  1839  he  went 
to  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  built  the  Art 
Museum,  known  as  the  Hermitage,  for  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  writing  of  various  works 
on  architecture,  all  of  which  reveal  his  admira- 
tion for  Hellenic  art.  Among  them  are:  Verauch 
einer  Wiederherstellung  dea  toacaniachen  Tern- 
pels  nach  seiner  hiatoriachen  und  technischen 
Analogic  (1822);  Der  Tempel  des  olympischen. 
Jupiter  zu  Agrigeni  ( 1827 )  ;  Aphoristische  Bemer- 
Icungen,  gesammelt  auf  einer  Reiae  nach  Oriechen- 
land  (1838)  ;  Die  Walhalla  in  artistiacher  und 
technischer  Reziehung   (1843). 

KLEPHTS  (NGk.  itX^^ip,  klephtia.  variant 
of  NGk.,  Gk.  iCKhrrrit,  kleptCs,  thief,  from  Kktw- 
Ten-,  kleptein,  to  steal).  The  Greeks  who  for- 
tified themselves  in  the  mountain  strongholds  of 
Thessaly  after  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the 
Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  gradually, 
with  accessions  of  Albanians,  developed  into  com- 
munities of  brigands.  In  the  Greek  War  of  In- 
dependence the  Klephts  were  important  allies  of 
the  patriots.  Their  existence  as  a  olass  came  to 
an  end  with  the  stippression  of  Greek  brigandage. 

KIJeP'TOMAIIIA  (from  Gk.  «\/rT«r,  klep- 
tein, to  steal  +  iuiL»la,  mania,  madness).  An 
impulsive  appropriation  of  the  property  of  others, 
due  to  mental  impairment.  Medically  the  term 
is  restricted  to  a  variety  of  partial  degenerative 
insanity  of  the  impulsive  type,  which  belongs  in 
the  same  category  with  dipsomania  and  pyro- 
Voi,.  XI.— 36. 


mania.     Properly,  kleptomania  is  characterized 

by  impulsive  acts  done  without  a  clear  reason- 
ing process,  under  stress  of  an  imperative  idea. 
Most  kleptomaniacs  are  periodical  maniacs,  in 
whom  the  propensity  to  steal  predominates  over 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  mania.  They  appro- 
priate, generally,  bright  or  attractive  and  use- 
less articles,  stowing  them  away  often  without 
concealment,  never  putting  them  to  any  iise  or 
obtaining  any  gain  from  them.  Frequently  the 
articles  are  stolen  openly,  in  the  presence  of 
others.  Legally,  the  kleptomaniac  is  held  ac- 
countable for  his  thefts,  irresistible  impulse 
alone  not  constituting  a  legal  defense.  Consult: 
Hammond,  A  Treatise  on  Inaaniiy  (New  York, 
1883)  ;  Spitzka,  Manual  of  Inaanity  (New  York, 
1887);  KirchhofT,  Handbook  of  Inaanity  (New 
York,  1896).    See  Insanity. 

KLETTENBEBO,  klSt'ten-bfirK,  Susannb 
Katharine  von  (1723-74).  A  German  pietist, 
born  in  Frankfort.  She  was  a  close  friend  of 
Goethe's  mother,  and  exercised  considerable  in- 
fiucnce  upon  the  youthful  poet,  who  became  in- 
terested in  the  alchemistic  studies  to  which  her 
mystic  tendencies  liad  led  her.  Her  life  and 
character  are  reflected  in  "Bekenntnisse  einer 
schdnen  Seele,"  in  Goethe's  M'ilhelm  Meiatera 
Lehrjahre.  She  entered  into  relations  with  the 
Herrnhuters,  and  through  Goethe  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lavater.  Several  of  her  spiritual 
songs  and  religious  essays  are  preserved  in  Phile- 
mon, Oder  von  der  chriatliohen  Freundachaft, 
edited  by  Delitzsch  (Gotha,  1878).  Consult  De- 
chent,  Ooethea  aohSne  Seele  (Gotha,  1896). 

KI.IEFOTH,  kle'fM,  Treodob  Fbiedbicr  Det- 
LEV  (1810-95).  A  German  Lutheran  theologian, 
bom  at  KSrchow  in  Mecklenburg.  After  study- 
ing theology  in  Berlin  and  Rostock,  he  became 
preacher  in  Ludwigslust  in  1840,  and  from  1886 
until  his  death  was  president  of  the  superior 
ecclesiastical  council  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
Kliefoth  was  a  leader  of  the  hierarchy,  and  at- 
tacked Michael  Baumgarten  (q.v. ),  forcing  him 
from  his  chair  at  Rostock.  He  wrote:  Einleitung 
in  die  Dogmengeschichte  (1839);  Theorie  dea 
Kultua  der  cvangeliachen  Kirche  (1844)  ;  Litur- 
giache  Abhandlungen  (2d  ed.  1858-69)  ;  Chriat- 
liche  Eachatologie  (1886),  a  posthumous  work, 
edited  by  Witte;  Lehre  von  den  letxten  Dingen 
(1895) ;  and  numerous  commentaries  on  the  Old 
Testament  prophets. 

KLIK1TAT.  A  Shahaptian  tribe,  formerly 
residing  about  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a 
northern  affluent  of  the  Columbia,  in  southern 
Washington.  Thoir  common  name  is  of  Chi- 
nookan  origin,  and  signifies  'beyond,'  i.e.  east  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  They  call  themselves  by 
a  name  signifying  'prairie  people.'  Although  few 
in  number,  they  were  enterprising  and  aggres- 
sive, and  were  the  traders  between  the  tribes 
east  of  the  Cascades  and  those  on  the  west.  About 
seventy  years  ago  they  crossed  the  0>lumbia  and 
overran  the  Willamet  region  as  far  south  as  the 
Umpqua,  but  afterwards  withdrew  to  their  proper 
country.  They  joined  in  the  YlSkima  treaty  of 
1855,  and  are  now  chiefly  on  the  Ydkima  reserva- 
tion in  Washington,  being  so  merged  with  other 
tribes  that  their  separate  number  is  unknown. 

KLUTDWOBTH,  kllnt'vflrt,  Karl  (1830—). 
A  German  pianist  and  teacher,  born  at  Hanover. 
His  father  was  a  proficient  amateur  musician; 
but  aside  from  his  home  advantages,  the  boy  was 
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largely  self-taught,  although  he  studied  the  violin 
under  a  careful  maeter.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
be  became  the  conductor  of  a  traveling  opera 
troupe.  In  1849  he  taught  the  violin  in  his 
native  city  of  Hanover,  but  soon  gave  it  up  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  pianoforte.  He  studied 
for  two  years  with  Liszt.  From  1854  to  1868  he 
met  with  great  success  in  England  as  a  pianoforte 
teacher  and  concert  pianist,  after  which  he  ac- 
cepted Rubinstein's  invitation  to  become  the  pro- 
fessor of  pianoforte  at  the  Imperial  Conservatory 
at  Moscow.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
completed  his  splendid  pianoforte  scores  of 
Wagner's  Ring  dea  Ifibelungen,  and  brought  out  a 
complete  revised  edition  of  the  compositions  of 
Chopin.  In  1882  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Ber- 
lin, and  up  to  1892  was  conductor  of  the  Wagner- 
verein,  and,  together  with  Joachim  and  WUllner, 
kd  the  Philharmonic  concerts.  He  established  a 
conservatory  of  music  in  the  German  capital, 
which  experienced  considerable  success.  In  1893 
he  moved  to  Potsdam.  Subsequently  he  spent  his 
time  between  that  city  and  Berlin,  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  private  teaching  and  editorial 
work.  As  a  teacher  he  had  remarkable  success, 
pupils  going  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
His  compositions,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, include  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  arrange- 
ments of  Schuoert's  C  Major  Symphony,  and 
Tchaikovsky's  symphonic  poem  Francesca  da 
Rimini. 

KLUSlQiEB,,  kllng^r,  Fbiedbich  Maximiuait 
TON  (1752-1831).  A  German  writer,  bom  at 
Frankfort-on-the-AIain.  He  was  -educated  at 
Giesaen,  and  in  1775  appeared  as  the  author  of 
a  prize  tragedy,  Die  Zurillinge.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  J.  M.  R.  Lenz,  the  painter  and 
author  Friedrich  MUller,  and  C.  F.  D.  Schu- 
bart,  and  one  of  the  most  conspiclious  figures 
in  the  'Sturm  und  Drang*  period  of  German  liter- 
ature— which  period,  indeed,  obtained  its  name 
from  his  drama  of  that  title,  published  in  1776. 
In  1780  he  went  to  Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  en- 
tered the  Russian  army.  Previous  military  expe- 
rience, as  a  lieutenant  in  Wolter's  volunteer  corps 
during  the  War  of  the  Bavarian  Succession,  proved 
valuable;  by  1798  he  was  a  major-general,  and  by 
1811  lieutenant-general.  His  works  of  prose 
iiction  assert  an  ethical  purpose,  but  offend  by 
want  of  taste.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
dramas.  His  prose  Faust— or,  in  full,  Faiists 
Lehen,  Thaten  und  Bollenfahrt  ( 1791 )  — in  which 
the  hero  is  represented  as  the  inventor  of  print- 
ing, has  some  historical  value.  His  later  volumes, 
such  as  Der  Weltmann  und  der  Dichter  (1798), 
and  Betrachtungen  und  Qedanken  uber  verschie- 
dene  GegenstSnde  der  Welt  und  der  Litteratur 
(3  vols.,  1802-05 — a  selection  of  which  appeared 
in  Reclam's  Vniversalbibliothek) ,  though  at 
times  bitter  and  disappointed  in  tone,  are  more 
rational  and  stimulating.  The  Sturm  und 
Drang  may  be  found  in  reprint  as  No.  248  of  the 
Reclamscke  Vniversalbibliothek.  The  last  edition 
of  the  collected  works  was  published  at  Stutt- 
gart in  1841.  A  selection  (8  vols.)  was  published 
also  at  Stuttgart  in  1878-80.  Consult,  further: 
Erdmann,  Klingers  dramatische  Dichtungen 
(1877);  Schmidt.  Lenz  und  Klinger  (Berlin, 
1878)  ;  the  study  by  Rieger  (2  vols..  Darmstadt, 
1880-96)  ;  Prosch.  KUnqers  philosophiache  Ro- 
mane  (Vienna,  1883)  ;  and  vol.  i.  of  StUrmer  und 
Drdnger  (Stuttgart,  1883)  in  KOrschner's 
Deutsche  Nationallitteralur. 


KLUTOEB,  Max  (1857—).  A  German  artist, 
painter,  etcher,  and  sculptor,  bom  in  Leipzig.  He 
studied  under  Gussow  in  Karlsruhe  and  in  Ber- 
lin; made  his  d£but  in  1878  with  some  paintings 
and  drawings  then  severely  criticised,  but  after- 
wards bought  for  the  National  Gallery;  learned 
etching  and  aquatint  by  himself  in  1879;  and 
then  studied  in  Brussels  and  in  Munich,  in  Paris 
(1883  sqq.),  and  from  1888  to  1892  in  Rome, 
whence  he  returned  to  Leipzig.  His  activity 
falls  into  three  natural  divisions.  In  the  earliest 
(1879-86),  his  most  important  works  were  cycles 
of  etchings,  which,  apart  from  the  classical  sub- 
jects from  Ovid  and  from  Apuleius's  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  and  a  few  clever  modern  scenes,  such  as 
the  "History  of  a  Glove"  and  the  "Intermezzi," 
were  mystical  and  allegorical.  Among  these  are 
the  famous  "A  Life"  (1882),  "Eve  and  the 
Future"  (1880),  and  above  all  "Death"  (1889), 
which  is  reminiscent  at  times  of  DUrer,  but 
strikes  many  original  notes,  as  in  the  dead  skele- 
ton representing  Death,  and  the  wonderful  series 
of  "Brahms- Phantasie"  (1894).  The  middle  pe- 
riod is  one  of  composition  in  oils,  and  the  most 
important  titles  are  the  "Judgment  of  Paris" 
(1886,  in  the  Vienna  Gallery)  ;  "L'heure  bleue" 
(1889)  ;  then  in  fifteenth-century  style  a  "Pietft" 
and  a  "Crucifixion"  (1890,  Hanover  Museum); 
and  "Christ  on  Olympus"  ( 1897,  Vienna  Mus- 
eum), all  original  in  treatment  and  heroic 
in  size,  with  marked  psychological  power. 
Psychological,  too,  are  the  earlier  subjects  in 
Klinger's  polychromatic  statuary,  the  "Salome" 
(1894)  and  "Cktssandra"  (1895);  which  were 
followed  by  studies  of  the  nude,  "Bathing" 
(1898)  and  "Amphitrite"  (1899),  and  by  the 
portrait  statue  of  Beethoven  (1902),  in  which 
the  marble  figure  nude  to  the  knee,  which  is 
covered  with  an  onyx  mantle,  leans  forward  in 
an  elaborately  decorated  bronze  chair,  with  white 
marble  angel-heads  on  the  upper  arms.  The 
chair  is  set  on  great  masses  of  cloud,  with  a 
black  marble  eagle  at  the  front.  All  these  statues 
are  in  the  Leipzig  Museum,  save  "Amphitrite." 
which  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  Berlin.  Klinger 
•wrote  MaUrei  und Zeichnung  (3d  ed.  1899).  Criti- 
cism on  the  whole  takes  him  kindly  and  seriously. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  in 
1884,  and  received  gold  medals  at  Vienna  and 
Dresden  in  1895.  Consult  the  biography  by 
^hmid  (Leipzig,  1999),  and  that  of  Meisner  (2d 
ed.,  ib.,  1899),  as  well  as  the  latter's  KHnger- 
werk  (Munich,  1896  and  1901). 

KLUTGS.  The  so-called  'Klings,'  or  TCalin- 
gas,'  of  the  seaports  of  Malacca,  Farther  India, 
and  certain  parts  of  the  East  Indies  are  said  to 
be  in  many  cases  of  Tamil  origin,  that  people 
being  the  most  enterprising  of  the  Dravidians 
of  Southeastern  Hindustan. 

KI.IF1>AS,  or  KI.IPDACHS  (Dutch,  cliff- 
badger).  The  South  African  'coney,*  or  'rock- 
badger.'    See  Hyhax. 

KLIP'SPBIlfaEB  (Dutch,  cliff-springer). 
A  small,  agile,  cliff-haunting  South  African  ante- 
lope (Oreotragus  saltator) .  It  stands  about  22 
inches  high,  and  is  olive-hued  above  and  whitish  on 
the  abdomen  and  inside  of  the  legs  and  tail.  Its 
hairs  are  peculiarly  stiff  and  brittle.  Its  ears 
are  very  large,  roundish  and  furry;  and  between 
them,  on  the  head  of  the  male,  rise  two  short 
spike  horns,  curving  gently  forward.  They  haunt 
rocky  hills,  go  about  in  pairs,  and  leap  from 
ledge  to  ledge  with  amazing  agility.     The  ten- 
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demess  of  their  flesh  has  led  to  their  disappear- 
ance from  most  of  Cape  Colony.  This  antelope 
is  known  in  Swaziland  as  'ikoka,'  and  elsewhere 
by  various  tribal  names.    See  Plate  of  Qazelles. 

KXdDElT,  kle'den,  Kabl  Fbiedbich  von 
(1786-1856).  A  German  educator,  historian,  and 
geographer.  He  was  bom  at  Berlin  and  got  his 
education  with  difficulty  while  he  was  working 
with  a  goldsmith,  learning  engraving  and  giving 
lessons.  In  1817  he  was  made  director  of  the 
normal  school  at  Potsdam,  and  seven  years 
afterwards  of  u  commercial  school  in  Berlin. 
His  most  important  work  was  geographical;  be- 
sides his  maps  of  Europe,  mention  should  be 
made  of  Chrundlinien  zu  einer  neuen  Theorie  der 
Erdgeslaltung  (1824)  and  Landeskunde  von 
Pal&stina  (1816).  His  historical  works  include: 
Veber  die  Entstehung,  das  Alter  und  die  friiheate 
Oeachichte  der  Stadte  Berlin  und  Kolln  (1839)  ; 
Lebens-  und  Regierungsgeschiehte  Friedriph 
WUhelms  III.  ( 1840) ;  and  Die  Quitzowi  und  ihre 
Zeit  (3d  ed.  1880).  Consult  his  Jugenderin- 
nerungen  Karl  Friedricha  von  Kloden  (Leipzig, 
1874). 

KIiONIJIXE.  A  region  in  the  Canadian  Ter- 
ritory of  Yukon,  comprising  an  area  about  equal 
to  that  of  Rhode  Island,  and  lying  chiefly  to  the 
east  of  the  Yukon  River,  where  it  receives  the 
Klondike  Creek,  near  the  middle  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary  line  (Map:  Northwest  Territory,  B  2). 
It  was  in  this  district,  on  Bonanza  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Klondike,  that  a  prospecting 
miner,  G.  VV.  Cormack,  discovered  indications 
of  rich  gold  deposits,  August  16,  1896.  The 
following  year  saw  an  almost  unprecedented  rush 
of  gold-miners  from  Europe  and  America,  and 
the  Klondike  was  converted  from  a  barren  waste 
to  a  populous  and  lively  mining  district,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  city  of  Dawson  (q.v.)  sprang 
up.  The  region  will  depend  for  its  future  pros- 
perity entirely  on  the  continuance  of  its  mineral 
resources,  having  no  agricultural  value.  The 
climate  is  exceedingly  severe — very  hot  and  hu- 
mid in  the  short  summer,  and  extremely  cold 
during  the  long  winter.  Facilities  for  communi- 
cation with  the  coast  were  at  first  very  poor,  but 
in  1898-99  a  railroad  line  was  projected  from 
Skagway  to  White  Horse  Rapids  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Yukon,  and  is  now  in  operation. 
See  Alaska  ;  Yukon  Gold-Fields. 

KI.01Sr6wiC2,  kld-no'vlch,  Sebastian  (1545- 
1602).  A  Polish  satirist,  also  called  by  the  Latin 
name  Acemus.  He  was  bom  at  Sulmierzyce,  and 
studied  at  the  University  of  Cracow.  He  lived 
at  Lublin,  where  he  was  an  official  in  the  Jewish 
community.  His  wife  was  a  drunken  wanton,  who 
broupht  his  fortunes  so  low  that  he  was  forced  to 
live  his  last  years  on  the  charity  of  the  Jesuits, 
whom  he  had  previously  bitterly  assailed.  He 
wrote  in  Latin  the  attacks  on  the  Jesuits  already 
alluded  to,  a  poem  called  Victoria  Deorum,  and 
the  famous  Roxolania,  a  satire  on  Russia,  which 
might  be  ranked  as  a  great  national  poem  were 
it  in  the  vernacular.  His  Latin  poems  were 
filled  with  Latinized  Polish  words,  and  on  the 
other  hand  his  Polish  poems  are  often  made 
unintelligible  by  the  use  of  Latinisms  and  Hel- 
lenisms liteially  translated.  The  Polish  poems 
include  "Worek  Judaszdic,  in  which  he  portrays 
the  renality  and  avarice  of  the  time;  and  Flia, 
a  sketch  of  a  fortnight's  travel,  with  mythology 
and    digressions    rivaling    Ausonitu.      Consult 


Mierzjrnski,  De  Vita,  Moribua,  Bcriptiaque,  La- 

tinis  8.  F.Acerni   (Berlin,  1857). 

KLOPP,  kl6p,  Onno  (1822-1903).  A  German 
historian,  born  in  Leer,  East  Friesland.  He  studied 
at  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen  (1841-45),  taught 
in  the  Osnabrttck  Gymnasium  (1845-68),  and 
became  the  confidential  friend  of  King  (Seorge 
V.  of  Hanover,  whose  exile  in  1866  he  shared. 
His  dislike  of  the  Prussians  was  intensified 
after  he  turned  Roman  Catholic  (1873),  and 
the  Catholic  spirit  pervades  his  Qeschichte 
Oatfrieslanda  (1854-58)  ;  Konig  Friedrich  II.  von 
Preusaen  und  die  deuische  'Nation  ( 1860,  2d  ed. 
1867)  ;  Der  Konig  Friedrich  II.  von  Preuasen  und 
seine  Politik,  and  Tilly  tm  DreiasigjAhrigen 
Kriege  ( 1861 )  ;  Der  Fall  de»  Bauaea  Stuart  ( 14 
vols.,  1875-83);  Das  Jahr  168S  (1882);  A'oni^ 
Oeorg  V.  (1878)  ;  and  Der  Dreiaaigj&hrige  Krieg 
his  zum  Tode  Oustav  Adolf  a,  16,i2  (1891-96). 
Klopp  also  edited  the  correspondence  of  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  with  Father  Marco  d'Aviano   (1888). 

KLOPSTOCK,  kldp'stfik,  Fbiedbich  Gottueb 
(1724-1803).  A  German  poet  of  great  fame  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  now 
hardly  read  or  readable.  He  was  bom  in  Qued- 
linburg,  July  2,  1724,  and  died  in  Hamburg, 
March  14,  1803.  Educated  at  Quedlinburg  and 
the  famous  school  at  Schulpforta,  Klopstock  went 
in  1745  to  Jena  to  study  theology,  but  left  in 
1746  for  Leipzig,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  GoUcrt.  Going  then  as  private  tutor  to  Lan- 
gensalza,  in  1748  he  published  the  first  three 
cantos  of  Der  Messias,  intended  to  be  a  Miltonic 
poem,  and*  so  won  the  attention  of  Bodmer,  the 
translator  of  Milton,  who  invited  him  in  1750  to 
Zurich,  whence  he  went  in  1751  to  Copenhagen 
by  invitation  of  the  Danish  King.  There  he  com- 
pleted the  Messias;  but  political  changes  brought 
him  back  to  Germany  in  1771,  and  he  remained 
there,  chiefly  in  Hamburg,  till  his  death.  Klop- 
stock wrote  also  pietistic  odes,  an  artificial  Art 
of  Poetry  {Die  Qelehrtenrepublik,  1744)  ;  Bar- 
diete,  antiquated  in  patriotism  and  obsolete  in 
mythology,  interspersed  with  unactable  dramas 
of  clumsy  savagery  (Bermannaschlacht,  1769; 
Hermann  und  die  FUrsten,  1784;  and  Hermanns 
Tod,  1787),  all  sentimental  and  overwrought. 
Though  Klopstock's  contributions  to  German 
thought  and  poetry  were  small,  his  enrich- 
ment of  the  poetic  vocabulory  and  his  at- 
tention to  prosody  were  of  great  service  to  the 
poets  that  immediately  followed  him.  Klop- 
stock's Works  were  first  collected  in  twelve  vol- 
umes (Leipzig,  1798-1817).  There  is  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  Messias  that  does  fair  jus- 
tice to  the  nebulous  earnestness  of  the  original. 
Consult:  Muncker,  Friedrich  Oottlieb  Klopstock, 
Oeachichte  seines  Lcbcns  und  seiner  fichriften 
(2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1900)  ;  Lyon,  Veber  Klopstock* 
Verhaltnis  zu  Ooethe  (Leipzig,  1870)  ;  and  Lap- 
penberp.  Briefs  von  und  an  Klopstock  (Bruns- 
wick,  1867). 

KIiOSS,  klAs,  Geobo  Bubkhabd  Fbanz  ( 1787- 
1854).  A  German  historian  of  Freemasonry.  He 
was  born  in  Frankfort,  and  studied  and  practiced  , 
medicine  there.  His  works,  which  are  funda- 
mental to  the  history  of  the  Order,  include:  B«6K- 
ographie  der  Freimaurerei  (1844)  ;  Freimaurerei 
in  ihrer  teahren  Bedeutung  (2d  ed..  1855)  :  Oe- 
scJichte  der  Freimaurerei  in  England,  Irland  und 
Schottland  (1848)  ;  and  Oeschichte  der  Freimau- 
rerei in  Frankreich  (1852-53). 
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XXOSTEBMAini',  klOs'ter-mto,  Hewbich 
August  (1837—).  A  German  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Steinhude  and  educated  at  Erloogen 
and  Berlin.  Ho  was  repetent  and  docent  of 
theology  at  GOttingen  until  1868,  when  he  accept- 
ed a  chair  of  Old  Testament  exegesis.  He  wrote : 
Vindiciai  Lucatue  (1866),  Das  Uarkusevangelium 
(1867)  ;  Untersuchungen  zur  alttestamentlichen 
Theologie  (1868)  ;  Prohleme  im  Aposicltext  neu 
erorter t  (1SS3)  ;  Zur  Theorie  der  biblischen  Weis- 
tagung  und  zur  Oharacteristik  des  Bebriierbriefes 
(1889)  ;  Der  Pentateuch  (1893) ;  and  Oeachichte 
des  Tolkes  Israel  (1896) . 

KliOSTEBNETTBTTSO,  klOa'ter-noi'bSiSrK.  A 
town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  DaAube,  six  miles  west-northwest  of  Vi- 
enna. It  is  the  seat  of  the  oldest  Augustinian 
monastery  in  Austria.  It  was  founded  by  Mar- 
grave Leopold  III.  of  Babenberg  in  1106-36. 
The  palatial  abbey  buildings,  erected  by  Charles 
VI.,  contain  a  library  of  more  than  40,000  vol- 
umes (1500  incunabula)  and  1600  MSS.  In  the 
museum  is  the  Austrian  archdncal  hat,  used  in 
the  ceremonial  of  swearing  allegiance.  The  old 
German  monastery  church  of  Saint  Maria  con- 
tains a  number  of  fine  paintings  and  a  magnifi- 
cent high  altar.  Population,  in  1890,  8988;  in 
1900,  11,595.  The  town  was  built  by  Charle- 
magne on  the  site  of  a  Roman  castle,  and  made 
a  city  by  Duke  Albert  I.  (1298)  under  the  name 
of  Neuburg-Klosterholben. 

KLOTZ,  klOts,  CHRiSTiAir  Adolf  (1738-71). 
A  German  Latinist  and  literary  critic,  bom  at 
Bischofswerda.  He  was  educated  at  Halle,  Leip- 
zig, and  Jena;  qualified  as  docent  and  became 
professor  at  Jena  when  only  twenty-four  years 
old.  A  year  afterwards  (1763)  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  philosophy  at  GOttingen,  and  in  1765 
became  professor  of  oratory  at  Halle.  He  is  re- 
membered chiefly  on  account  of  his  quarrel  with 
Pieter  Burniann,  the  younger,  and  of  hb  criti- 
cism of  Lessing's  Laokoon,  the  brochure  Ueber 
den  tfutzen  und  Oebraueh  der  alten  geschnitten- 
en  Steine  (1768),  which  Lessing  answered  in 
his  Brief e  antiquarischen  Inhalts  (1768-69). 
Klotz  had  a  remarkably  pure  Latin  style,  which 
is  best  shown  in  his  satiric  works.  Mores  Erudi- 
torum.  in  his  Opuscula  Latina  ( 1760),  and  in  his 
journal,  the  Acta  Lileraria  (1764-72).  His  other 
works  on  classical  subjects  include  the  editions  of 
Tyrtseus  (1764)  and  of  Vida's  De  Arte  Poetica 
(1776).  Opuscula  Philologica  et  Oratorio  (1772), 
Vindici(e  Horatiana  (1764),  and  Lectiones  Venu- 
sintB  (1771).  Consult  Hausen,  Leben  und  Char- 
akter  Herm  Klotx'  (Hnlle.  1772),  and  Hagen, 
Bricfe  deutscher  Gelehrten  an  Klotz  (1773). 

KIiOTZ,  KLOZ,  or  CLOTZ,  Matthias  ( 1640- 
fl6).  A  well-known  Bavarian  violin-maker,  and 
head  of  the  celebrated  family  of  violin-makers  of 
that  name.  He  was  bom  at  Mittenwald  and  was 
probably  a  pupil  of  Jakob  Stniner  (q.v. ).  Al- 
though he  was  the  maker  of  several  very  excellent 
specimens,  he  did  not  as  a  rule  exercise  sufficient 
skill  or  care  in  the  selection  of  his  wood.  His 
varnish  is  considered  by  modem  experts  to  have 
been  of  good  quality,  but  this,  like  the  undoubted 
beauty  of  his  model,  was  more  than  discounted 
by  his  negligence  in  the  resjiect  above  mentioned. 
— ^His  two  sons,  Sebastian  (bom  in  1675)  and 
Geobo  (bom  C.1677),  were  also  makers- of  vio- 
lins and  greatly  surpassed  their  father  in  every 
way,  although  the  work  of  Georg  is  noticeable 


for  the  same  fault  that  marred  that  of  his 
father.  Sebastian  was  the  best  workman  of  the 
entire  family.  He  marked  his  violins  with  a 
secret  mark  only  distinguishable,  as  a  rule,  by 
connoisseurs.  It  consists  of  the  initials  S.  K. 
marked  in  some  obscure  part  of  the  instrument. — 
In  a  subsequent  generation  was  Ecita,  also  born 
at  Mittenwald,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  is  conspicuous  for  the  fact  that 
he  used  Swiss  pine  instead  of  white  larch  for  the 
bellies  of  his  violins;  and  further,  used  a  label 
of  his  own,  instead  of  that  which  marks  the  other 
Klotz  examples.  He  exhibited  remarkable  skill 
and  knowledge  in  selecting  his  materials,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  have  improved  very  much 
with  age,  and  are  considered  to  possess  a  broader 
and  more  resonant  tone  than  those  of  any  other 
of  the  Bavarian  makers. — His  son  Joseph  inherit- 
ed his  skill  in  the  selection  of  materials,  and,  al- 
though  not  as  well  made  as  those  of  the  elder 
Klotz,  his  instruments  are  held  in  considerable 
estimation.  His  model  is  somewhat  broader  than 
that  of  the  typical  Klotz  violin. — A  distant  rela- 
tive, J.  Karl  Klotz,  who  worked  about  1740, 
has  also  left  some  good  examples.  His  model  is 
flatter  and  broader  than  those  of  the  makers 
above  named  and  is  distinguished  for  its  excellent 
workmanship,  seasoned  wood,  and  rich  orange-red 
vamish.    The  tone  is  brilliant. 

TSIMBER,  kii/hiT,  JoHAiTiT  LUDWIQ  (1762- 
1837 ) .  A  German  publicist,  bom  at  Tann,  near 
Fulda.  He  was  professor  of  law  at  the  uni- 
▼ersitk*  of  Erlaagen  (1786-1804)  and  Heidel- 
berg (1807-08),  held  high  positions  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  at  Karlsruhe  (1804-07  and  1808- 
17),  and  was  in  Vienna  during  the  Congress  of 
1814-15,  collecting  the  Aklen  des  Wiener  Kon- 
presses  in  den  Jahren  18H  und  1815  (1815-19), 
of  which  the  most  important  portions  were  re- 
printed separately  under  the  title  QueVensamm- 
lung  eu  dem  off'entUchen  Rechte  des  Deutschen 
Bundes  ( 18.30) .  In  1817  he  entered  the  Prussian 
service,  and  was  appointed  Privy  Councilor  in 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  Harden- 
berg,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Congress  at 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle  (1818),  and  he  took  an  impor- 
tant part  in  other  political  negotiations  at 
Frankfort  and  Saint  Petersburg.  When,  at  the 
appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Decent- 
Itches  Rechi  des  Deutschen  Bundes  und  der  Bun- 
desstaaten,  in  1822,  book  and  author  became  the 
objects  of  political  vilification,  he  resigned  his 
post  and  retired  to  Frankfort.  The  more  impor- 
tant of  his  other  writings  are:  Le  droit  des  gent 
modeme  de  I'Europe  (1819,  2d  ed.,  1874)  ;  ^6- 
handlungen  und  Beobachtungen  fur  Oeschichts- 
kunde,  Staats-  und  Rechtswissenschaften  ( 1830- 
34)  ;  and  Pragmatische  Oeschichte  der  nationalen 
und  politischcn  Wiedergeburt  Griechenlands 
(1835). 

KIiUCKHOHN',  klssk'hon,  August  (1832- 
93).  A  German  historian.  He  was  bom  at  Ba- 
venhausen  and  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  GOttin- 
gen. In  1858  he  went  to  Munich  to  become  one  of 
the  editors  of  Sybel's  Historische  Zeitschrift.  In 
1865  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at 
Munich,  and  in  1883  he  went  to  the  University 
of  GSttingen.  His  works  include:  Oeschichte 
des  Oottesfriedens  (1857)  :  Wilhelm  III.,  Herzog 
t-o»  Bayem-Landshut  (1865):  Friedrich  der 
Fromme,  Kurfiirst  von  der  Pfalz  (1876-79); 
Luise,  Konigin  von  Preussen  (1876);  BUicher 
(1879)  ;  TTeber  L.  von  Westenrieders  Leben  und 
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Bekriften  (1890) ;  and  the  posthtunona  Tortrag* 
vnd  Auftatte   (1384). 

KLTTaS,  klSS'ge,  Fbiedricu  (1856—).  A 
Germanic  scholar,  bom  at  Cologne.  He  studied 
at  Leipzig,  Straa^urg,  and  Freiburg;  was  made 
professor  at  Jena  in  1884,  and  in  1893  at  Frei- 
burg. Besides  his  very  valuable  Etymologisckea 
Worterbwih  der  deuttchen  Sprucke  (6th  ed. 
1899),  he  wrote  Btammbildungtlekre  der  altger- 
monisehen  DiaUkte  (2d  ed.  1890);  Von  Luther 
bia  Lesting,  sprachgeachichtliche  Aufaatze  (3d 
ed.  1807 )  ;  a,jiil  Deutsche  Studeiitenspraoke  ( 1895 ) . 
With  Lutz  he  publiehed  English  Etymology 
(1898),  and  to  Paul's  Qrundritt  der  germa- 
nisoheit  Philologie  he  contributed  "Vorgeschichte 
der  germanischen  SpracUen"  and  "Geachichte 
der  englischen  Sprache"   (2d  ed.  1809). 

KXTTGHABDT,  kl<5oo^art,  August  (1847- 
1902).  A  German  composer,  bom  at  K5then.  He 
studied  at  the  Dessau  g3rmnaBium  and  music  at 
Dresden  under  Blassmann  and  Reichel.  After 
having  been  theatre-kapellmeister  at  Posen,  LO- 
beck,  and  Weimar,  he  became  in  1872  Court- 
kapellmeister  at  Neustrelitz,  and  in  1882  took 
a  like  position  at  Dessau.  He  composed  the 
operas  Mir  jam  (1871),  Iwcin  (1879),  Gudrun 
(1882),  Die  Bocheeit  dea  Uonchs  (1886),  and, 
in  addition  to  overtures,  symphonies,  and  other 
instrumental  pieces,  the  remarkable  symphonic 
poem  Leonore. 

KNABL,  kna^)'!,  Joseph  ( 1819-81 ) .  An  Aus- 
trian sculptor,  bom  at  Fliess,  Tyrol.  The  son 
of  a  poor  peasant,  he  tended  cattle  when  a  boy, 
was  first  instructed  by  the  wood-carver  Franz 
Renn  at  Inist,  and  afterwards  in  Munich  by 
Entres  and  Ansclm  Sickinger.  Deeply  interested 
in  meditpval  German  wood-sculpture,  the  revival 
of  which  he  made  his  chief  aim,  he  studied  its 
best  specimens  in  Bavaria,  Tyrol,  and  on  the 
Rhine,  and  afterwards  produced  in  Munich  a 
series  of  sterling  works  in  wood  and  marble,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  "Coronation  of 
Mary,"  on  the  high  altar  in  the  Frauenkirche. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy,  at  which  a 
special  chair  was  created  for  him  in  1863,  and 
for  many  years  was  director  of  Meyer's  Institute 
for  Ecclesiastic  Art. — His  son  Karl  (1850 — ), 
bom  in  Munich,  first  practiced  sculpture  under 
his  father's  tuition,  but  became  a  genre  painter 
as  a  pupil  of  Piloty.  His  effective  and  frequently 
humorous  genre  scenes  include  "The  Robbed 
Miser"  (1874),  "An  Undiscovered  Genius" 
(1879),  and  "Poachers"  (1891). 

KNAPP,  knap,  Albert  (1798-1864).  A  Ger- 
man poet,  author  of  many  of  the  best  modem 
German  hymns.  He  studied  theology,  and  after 
holding  various  positions  in  the  Protestant 
Church  became  in  1836  the  principal  clergyman 
in  Stuttgart,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
As  a  port  Knapp  worked  chiefly  in  the  religious 
field,  and  it  was  in  great  measure  through  his 
hymns  that  that  long-neglected  branch  of  poetry 
was  brought  to  new  life.  Many  of  his  hymns  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Christoterpe,  a  periodical 
edited  by  him  from  1833  to  1853.  His  other 
works  include  Ohristliche  Oedichte  (1829),  Oe- 
diohte,  neueste  Folge  (1843),  the  Cycles,  Hohen- 
staufen  (1839),  and  Bilder  der  Vorvcdt  (1862). 
To  hymnology  Knapp  contributed  his  Evange- 
liaeher  Liederschate  filr  Eirche  und  Baus  ( 1837) , 
a  valuable  collection  of  Christian  hymns  of  all 
•ges,  to  which  his  Ohristenlieder  ( 1841 )  forms  a 


splendid  supplement.  Consult  Gerok,  Albert 
Knapp  als  tehwibiacher  Diohter  (Stuttgart, 
1879). 

XKAPP,  Geobo  Fbieorich  ( 1842— ) .  A  Ger- 
man economist  and  statistician,  bom  at  Giessen. 
He  was  educated  at  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Giit- 
tingen.  'At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  became  head 
of  the  statistical  bureau  of  Leipzig,  and  two 
years  afterwards  (1869)  became  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  In  1874 
he  went  to  Strassburg  as  professor  of  political 
economy.  His  works  are  nK)stly  on  the  question 
of  population  and  the  history  of  agriculture: 
Ueber  die  Ermit  telling  der  Sterblichkeit  (1860)  ; 
Theorie  dea  Bevolkerungaweehaela  (1874)  <  Die 
Bauembefreiung  und  der  Uraprung  der  Land- 
arbeiter  in  den  4ltem  Teilen  Preuaaena  (1887)  ; 
Die  Landarbeiter  in  Knechiachaft  und  Freiheit 
(1891);  and  (trundherrachaft  und  Rittergut 
(1897). 

Kl^APP,  Jakob  Hebuan  (1832 — ).  A  Ger- 
man-American oculist  and  aurist,  bom  in  Dau- 
born,  Prussia.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Giessen  in  1854;  studied  in  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  London;  was  profes.sor  of  ophthalmology 
in  the  University  of  Heidelberg  from  1864 
to  1868;  emigrated  to  New  York  in  the  latter 
year,  and  in  1869  founded  the  New  York 
Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute.  He  was 
professor  of  ophthalmology  in  the  New  York 
University  Medical  College  from  1882  to  1888, 
when  he  accepted  the  same  chair  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  excellent  monographs  cm  the  diseases 
of  the  ear  and  eye,  established  the  Archivea  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Otology  in  1869,  and  pub- 
lished: Die  intraakularen  OeachtcHlste  (1868); 
Cocaine  and  Ita  Usea  in  Ophthalmic  and  Oeneral 
Surgery  (1885)  ;  Inveatigation  on  Fermentation, 
Putrefaction,  and  Suppuration  (1886)  ;  and  Cata- 
ract Emtraotion  Without  Iridectomy  (1887). 

KNAPP,  nSp,  Mabtiw  Augustine  (1843—). 
An  American  lawyer,  bom  at  Spofford,  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity in  1868,  was  admitted  to  the  New  York 
bar  in  1869,  and  in  1870  began  the  practice  of 
the  law  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  From  1877  to  1883 
he  was  city  attorney  of  Syracuse.  He  made  par- 
ticular study  of  the  laws  regarding  corporations, 
and  became  the  adviser  and  representative  of 
numerous  important  corporate  interests.  In  1891 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  President  Harrison;  in  1897  was 
reappointed  by  President  Cleveland,  and  in  1898 
was  elected  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Commis- 
sion. His  writings  include  a  monograph  on  Rail- 
road Pooling,  which  appeared  in  18G6  as  No.  179 
of  the  Publications  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

KNAPP,  Samuel  LoBENZo  (1784-1838).  An 
American  lawyer  and  author.  He  was  bom  in 
Newburyport,  ^lass. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1804;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Massachusetts;  served  as  colonel  in  the  coast 
guard  militia  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  later 
became  a  journalist  in  Boston.  He  edited  the 
Boaton  Gazette  and  the  Boston  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, and  in  1826  founded  the  National  Republi- 
can. The  Republican  not  provinc  a  success,  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  in  1828  in  New  York. 
His  most  important  book*  are:  Travela  in  \orih 
America,  by  Ali  Bey   (1818)  ;   Memoira  of  Oen- 
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eral  Lafayette  (1824);  The  Genius  of  Free- 
masonry (1828)  ;  Lectures  on  American  Litera- 
ture (1829)  ;  American  Biography  (1833)  ;  Life 
of  Aaron  Burr  (1836)  ;  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson 
(1835);  and  The  Bachelor,  and  Other  Tales 
(1836). 

KNAPP,  WnuAM  IBELAND  (1835-^).  An 
American  writer,  born  at  Greenport,  L.  I.  He 
studied  at  New  York  University,  and  graduated 
at  Madison,  now  Colgate  University,  in  1860. 
From  I860  to  1865  lie  was  professor  of  modem 
languages  at  Madison,  and  during  the  two  years 
immediately  following  taught  the  same  subjects 
at  Vassar.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  next 
eleven  years  in  Spain,  where  he  collected  a  valu- 
able library.  Upon  his  return  he  accepted  the 
Street  professorship  of  modem  languages  at  Yale, 
and  in  1892  accepted  a  chair  at  Chicago  University. 
In  1895  he  resigned  in  order  to  devote  his  time 
to  literary  pursuits,  and  afterwards  lived  chiefly 
in  England  and  France.  He  published:  Obraa 
Porticos  de  Don  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  (2 
vols.,  1876)  ;  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Spanish 
Language {IS82)  ;  Life,  Writings,  and  Correspond- 
ence of  George  Borrow  (2  vols.,  1899)  ;  Borrow's 
Lavengro  and  the  Romany  Rye  (1900). 

KNAPSACK,  nfip'sftk  (Dutch  knapzak,  from 
knappen,  to  eat  +  zdk,  sack).  The  bag  or  case 
in  which  the  soldier  carries  his  kit  when  on  the 
march,  usually  worn  suspended  between  the 
shoulders.    See  Kit. 

KNAT7S,  knous,  Ludwiq  (1829—).  A  Ger- 
man genre  painter  of  the  younger  Dttsseldorf 
school,  born  at  Wiesbaden.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  Sohn  and  Schadow  in  DUsseldorf,  and  after- 
wards studied  in  Paris  and  traveled  in  Italy. 
From  1874  to  1884  he  was  professor  at  the  Ber- 
lin Academy.  He  eventually  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  widely  known  painters  of  hu- 
morous genre  subjects,  usually  rustic  scenes. 
These  works  are  characterized  by  obvious  feeling 
and  sharp  delineation  _of  character.  Technically 
he  is  a  skillful  artist  and  excellent  colorist.  His 
works  include:  "His  Hiphness  Upon  His  Travels." 
"The  Golden  Wedding."  "The  First  Profit,"  "I 
Can  Wait,"  "In  Great  Distress,"  "Children's 
Festival,"  National  Gallery,  Berlin;  and  "Holy 
Family,"  and  "None  But  the  Cats."  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  in  New  York  City.  Among 
his  portraits  are  those  of  Helniholtz  and  Momm- 
sen,  in  the  Berlin  Gallery. 

KNEBEL,  knfl'bel,  Kabl  Ludwio  von  (1744- 
1834).  A  German  poet  and  translator,  bom  at 
the  cnstle  of  Wallerstein,  Bavaria.  After  study- 
ing law  at  the  University  of  Hnlle,  he  served  for 
ten  years  as  an  officer  in  the  Pnissian  nrmy,  and 
in  1774  became  tutor  to  Prince  Ivonstantin  at 
Weimar,  and  accompanied  him  and  his  brother 
on  a  journey  to  France.  On  this  occasion  he 
called  \ipon  Goethe  at  Frankfort,  and  thus  first 
introduced  him  to  the  hereditary  Prince  Karl 
August.  After  the  early  death  of  his  pupil,  he 
retired  in  1770  with  the  rank  of  major  and  a 
pension  for  life,  and  henceforth  lived  in  intimate 
association  with  that  famous  literary  circle  of 
which  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  and  Wieland  were 
the  guiding  stars.  In  1798  he  married  Luise 
Rudorff,  chamber  singer  to  the  Duchess  Amalie, 
retired  to  Tlmenau,  and  in  1805  removed  to  Jena. 
Although  his  own  poems — Hymneu,  Elegien, 
Lebenshliiten  in  Distichen,  and  others — are  to  be 
commended  for  their  classical  purity  of  form,  he 


is  more  especially  remembered  for  his  excellent 
translations  of  the  Elegite  of  Propertiua  (1798), 
of  the  De  Rerum  Xatura  of  Lucretius  (1821), 
and  of  Alfieri's  tragedy  Saul  ( 1829) .  His  highly 
interesting  correspondence  with  Goethe,  Brief- 
wechael  mit  Goethe,  waa  edited  by  Guhrauer 
(Leipzig,  1851). 

KNEE-JEKK,  or  Patkllab  Reixex.  The 
name  given  to  the  phenomenon  resulting  from 
striking  lightly  the  tendon  uniting  the  patella  to 
the  tibia.  The  knee-jerk  is  elicited  by  having 
the  patient  cross  the  knees,  relaxing  the  upper 
leg,  and  then  with  the  finger-tip  or  a  special 
hammer  striking  the  tendon  named,  just  below 
the  kneecap.  A  slight  involuntary  kick  results, 
in  a  person  in  normal  condition.  Hie  knee-jerk 
is  increased  in  certain  diseases,  as  hysteria,  neu- 
rasthenia, spastic  paraplegia,  hemiplegia,  etc.  It 
is  diminishcKi  or  entirely  absent  in  lead-poisoning, 
locomotor  ataxia,  chronic  alcoholism,  etc.  The 
nerves  involved  are  the  fourth  lumbar  pair;  the 
peripheral  nerve  is  the  anterior  crural.  The 
muscles  taking  part  in  the  sudden  contraction  are 
(hose  constituting  the  quadriceps  extensor  fe- 
moris.  This  phenomenon  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  diagnosis  of  nervous  diseases. 

KNEE-JOINT.  The  articulation  between  the 
femur  or  thigh-bone,  above,  and  the  tibia  or  shin- 
bone  below.  A  third  bone,  the  patella  or  knee- 
cap— one  of  the  sesamoid  bones  (q.v.),  and  not 
a  true  bone  of  the  skeleton — also  enters  into  the 


VERTICAL  SECTION  OF  THE  RIQDT  KNEE-JOINT  IN  TBE  ANTKBO- 
POSTERIOR  DIRECTION. 

m.f.q.e.,  muscular  flbrv^s  of  quadriceps  extensor ;  ei.ayn, 
3&C.,  extension  of  s.vncfvial  sac  of  knee  upon  femur:  t.q.«., 
ten«lon  cif  quadriceps  extensor  forming  fibrous  capsule  of 
Joint: pa.,  patella;  pre-pat,b.^  pre-patellar bursa  ;  coD.fbm., 
condyle  of  femur  Inner:  Hg.mu.,  Ilgamentum  mucosum ; 
fat.tis.Ug.,  fatty  tissue  between  ll^amentum  patellie  and 
s.Tuovial  sac :  llgpate.,  IlKmentum  patellffi :  b.llit.pRtt., 
bursa  beneath  liKamentum  pntellis  ;  tlb.,  tibia;  fat. tig., 
fatt.v  tissue ;  o.sya.mem.,  opening  in  synovial  membrane 
behind  crucial  ligament  leading  Into  inner  half  of  Joint; 
syD.mem.,  synovial  membrane  reflected  off  crucial  liga- 
ments; ao^.crn./f^.,  cut  end  of  anterior  crucial  ligament; 
poat.cruJI/c.,  posterior  crucial  ligament;  hg.Win.,  liga- 
inent  of  Winslow. 

structure  of  this  joint  anteriorly.  The  articular 
surfaces  of  these  bones  are  covered  with  cartilage, 
lined  by  a  synovial  membrane,  which  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  body,  and  connected  together  by 
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ligaments,  Bome  of  which  lie  external  to  the  joint, 
while  others  occupy  its  interior. 

The  most  important  of  the  external  ligaments 
are  the  anterior  of  ligamentum  patelUe,  which  is 
in  reality  that  portion  of  the  quadriceps  extensor 
■cruris  which  is  continued  from  the  kneecap  to 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia;  one  internal,  and  two 
«xternal  lateral  ligaments;  a  posterior  ligament; 
and  a  capsular  ligament,  which  surrounds  the 
joint  in  the  intervals  left  by  the  preceding  liga- 
ments. The  positions  of  these  ligaments  are  suf- 
ficiently indicated  by  their  names.  Of  the  in- 
ternal ligaments,  the  two  crucial,  so  called 
because  they  cross  each  other,  are  the  most  im- 
portant. The  external  and  internal  semi-lunar 
-cartilages  are  two  crescentric  plates  of  cartilage ; 
the  outer  part  of  each  is  thick,  the  inner  free 
border  thin.  Each  cartilage  covers  nearly  the 
■outer  two-thirds  of  the  corresponding  articular 
surface  of  the  tibia,  and  by  its  form  deepens  these 
surfaces  for  firmer  articulation  with  the  con- 
-dyles  of  the  femur. 

The  chief  movements  of  this  joint  are  those 
of  a  hinge-joint — ^namely,  flexion  and  extension; 
but  it  is  also  capable  of  slight  rotatory  motion 
when  the  knee  is  half-flexed.  During  flexion  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  glide  backward 
upon  the  condyles  of  the  femur;  while  in  exten- 
sion they  glide  forward.  The  whole  range  of 
motion  of  this  joint,  from  extreme  flexion  to 
extreme  extension,  is  about  150  degrees.  Judging 
from  its  articular  surfaces,  which  have  compara- 
tively little  adaptation  for  each  other,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  this  was  a  weak  and  insecure 
joint ;  and  yet  it  is  very  rarely  dislocated. 

KITEELAKI),.  nS^and,  Abiteb  (1774-1844). 
An  American  Deist.  He  was  Dorn  at  Gardner, 
Mass.,  April  6,  1774;  and  was  flrst  a  Baptist 
preacher,  then  a  Universalist,  and  finally  a  Deist. 
From  1821  to  1823  he  edited  a  Universalist  peri- 
odical in  Philadelphia;  in  1828  he  edited  the 
Olive  Branch  in  New  York,  and  in  1830  founded 
in  Boston  the  Investigator,  a  weekly  expositor  of 
his  deistical  views.  He  was  also  for  several  years 
in  Boston  the  instructor  of  a  deistical  society 
meeting  in  Julien  Hall,  where  in  1830  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  when  elsewhere  prohibited,  de- 
livered his  lectures  against  slavery.  He  died 
August  27,  1844.  Among  his  publications  were: 
The  Deist  (1822)  ;  Lectures  on  Universal  Salvo- 
t«on(  1824)  ;  A  Translation  of  the  Hew  Testament 
( 1822)  ;  and  A  Review  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity  (1829). 

KNEEOiAND,  Sahuel  (1821-86).  An  Amer- 
ican naturalist  and  physician,  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1840,  from  its  medical  school  in  1843, 
and  studied  medicine  two  years  in  Paris.  In 
1845  he  began  the  practice  of  Inedicine  in  Boston, 
lecturing  also  on  anatomy  in  Harvard  University. 
He  became  professor  of  zoology  and  physiology  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
1866  and  also  its  secretary.  During  the  Civil 
VS'ar  he  served  as  army  surgeon.  K.neeland 
traveled  extensively  for  the  study  of  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  phenomena  in  Brazil,  Iceland,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  through  the  copper  region 
around  Lake  Superior,  etc.  In  1851  he  edited 
with  an  introduction  Smith's  Uistori/  of  the  Uu- 
man  Species,  and  from  1806  to  1869  edited  the 
Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery.  He  contributed 
largely  to  scientific  periodii:aIs,  and  wrote  nu- 


merous articles  on  zoUlogical  and  medical  sub- 
jects for  the  American  Cyclopcedia  and  the  New 
American  Cyclopcedia.  His  book-form  publica- 
tions include:  "Wonders  of  the  Yosemite  Valley 
and  of  California  (1871)  ;  An  American  in  Ire- 
land (1876)  ;  and  The  Land  of  Hemp  and  Sugar. 

KNEELANU,  Stiixman  Foster  (1845—). 
A  Canadian  lawyer,  bom  at  South  Stukely,  Que- 
bec Province.  He  matriculated  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity, Montreal,  but  graduated  in  law  at  Union 
College  in  New  York  State,  where  he  resided 
after  1872.  He  was  a  corporal  of  Vermont  troops 
in  the  Civil  War.  At  the  peace  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1869), 
and  was  judge-advocate-general  in  1896  to  1898 
on  the  staff  of  Governor  Black.  In  1886  he 
accomplished  the  abolition  of  perpetual  imprison- 
ment for  debt  in  the  State  of  New  York,  of  whose 
I.«gislature  he  became  a  Republican  member  in 
1894. 

XirETPF,  knip,  Sebastian  (1821-97).  A 
German  priest,  the  inventor  of  a  special  kind  of 
water-cure.'  He  was  born  in  Stefansried,  Ba- 
varia, and  began  life  as  a  weaver.  His  attention 
was  turned  to  the  study  of  medicine  while 
preparing  for  the  priesthood,  and  a  trifling  acci- 
dent is  said  to  have  led  to  systematic  experi- 
ments in  his  water-cure  treatment,  of  which  one 
feature  is  that  patients  are  compelled  to  walk 
barefooted  in  the  snow  in  winter  and  barefooted 
on  the  wet  grass  in  summer.  Sunshine,  fresh 
air,  water,  and  a  definite  object  or  routine  ac- 
tivity at  stated  hours,  are  the  chief  factors  in 
the  Kneipp  treatment.  In  WSrishofen,  Swabia, 
where  Kneipp  lived  as  a  priest,  many  patients 
are  treated  after  his  methods.  Societies  bearing 
his  name  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  He 
wrote:  Meine  Wasserkur  (1887;  69th  ed.  1901, 
trans.  London,  1891 )  ;  So  sollt  ihr  leben  ( 1889, 
25th  ed.  1900)  ;  KinderpfUge  in  gesunden  und 
kranken  Tagen  (1891,  12th  ed.  1896)  ;  ifetn  Tes- 
tament ( 1894,  15th  ed.  1900)  ;  Vortrage  in  Woris- 
hofen  (1894-98).  His  collected  works  wire  pub- 
lished in  Kempten,  1898-99.  Consult:  Rhein, 
Da»  liuch  vom  Pfarrer  Kneipp  (Kempten,  1891) ; 
Verus,  Vater  Kneipp,  sein  Leben  und  Wirken 
(ib.,  1897). 

XNEISEIt,  kni'zel,  Franz  (1865—).  A  Ger- 
man-American violinist,  born  in  Rumania  of  Ger- 
man parentage.  He  was  educated  in  Bucharest 
and  studied  violin  under  GrUn  and  Hellmesberger 
in  Vienna.  From  the  position  of  concertmaster  in 
Bilse's  orchestra,  Berlin,  he  was  called  by  Gcricke 
in  1885  to  become  first  violin  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  following  year  he  organ- 
ized the  famous  "Kneisel  Quartet.'  which  has  be- 
come the  best-known  quartet  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  a  peer  of  any  similar  European  organiza- 
tion. The  personnel  of  the  original  'Kneisel 
Quartet'  was:  Kneisel  (first  violin).  Otto  Roth 
(second  violin),  I»uis  Svecinski  (viola),  Alwin 
SchrSder   (violoncello). 

KNEIXEB,  nel15r.  Sir  Godfret  (1646-1723K 
A  German  portrait  painter,  who  worked  chief- 
ly in  England.  He  was  born  at  LHbeck,  Germany, 
August  8,  1046,  the  .son  of  a  portrait  painter, 
named  Kniller.  He  studied  painting  under 
Ferdinand  Bol  at  Amsterdam,  with  occasional 
lessons  from  Rembrandt.  With  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  who  was  also  a  painter,  he  traveled 
in  Italy,  studying  at  Rome,  and  especially 
at    Venice.    On    his    return    to    Germany    he 
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painted  with  succesB  at  Nuremberg,  Hamburg, 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  1675  he  went  to  England. 
He  was  given  an  opportunity  to  portray  Charles 
II.  at  the  same  sitting  with  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and 
at  once  won  favor  by  his  superior  rapidity  of 
execution  and  excellent  likeness.  Being  hand- 
some and  witty,  his  success  at  Court  was  assured. 
On  the  death  of  Lely,  in  1680,  he  was  made 
Court  painter.  His  sitters  included  all  persons 
of  rank  and  distinction  of  his  day.  He  painted 
fourteen  reigning  sovereigns,  among  whom  were 
Louis  XrV.,  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England  from  Charles  II.  to  George  I. 
After  having  been  knighted  by  Willisun  III.  in 
1693,  and  made  a  baronet  by  George  I.  in  1715, 
he  died  in  London,  October  19,  1723,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Modem  criticism 
does  not  indorse  the  eulogies  of  Kneller's  paint- 
ing by  Dryden,  Addison,  and  other  distinguished 
contemporaries.  His  art  was  modeled  on  that 
of  Van  Dyck ;  his  canvases  are  smoothly  painted, 
with  much  elegance  and  little  character.  His 
best-known  works  ore  the  "Beauties"  of  Hampton 
Court,  twelve  ladies  of  William  III.'s  Court, 
painted  as  a  counterpieee  of  Lely's  series  for 
Charles  II.;  and  the  "Kit-Cat  Club,"  now  in 
private  possession  in  London.  Kneller  himself 
esteemed  his  portrait  of  Francis  Couplet,  a  con- 
verted Chinese,  his  best  work.  Consult  Acker- 
mann,  Der  Portrat-Maler  Kneller  im  I'erhdltnisa 
zur  Kunatbildung  seiner  Zeit  (LObeck,  1845). 

KN£U.ES  HALIi.  The  British  Army  train- 
ing college  for  bandmasters,  instrumentalists, 
etc.  The  school  was  first  instituted  as  a  Govern- 
ment institution  in  1857,  although  part  of  the 
expenses  was  met  by  a  tax  of  ilO  per  annum 
from  each  regiment  in  the  service.  Ten  years 
later  the  Government  took  over  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  situated  at  Twickenham, 
near  London,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

XmiSEBECK,  kn.1'zeb$k,  Karl  Fbiedricr, 
Baron  von  dem  (1768-1848).  A  Prussian  gen- 
eral, bom  at  Karwe.  He  entered  the  armj;  wnen 
he  was  fourteen;  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaigns  of  1792  and  1794;  rose  rapidly  to  the 
rank  of  major  (1802),  and  at  Auerstadt  (1806) 
saved  his  King  from  capture.  Later  in  the 
same  year  he  served  with  the  Russian  allies,  and 
contributed  to  the  victorj'  of  Pultusk  in  Decem- 
ber. .\fter  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment until  1809,  when  he  was  sent  to  Bohemia 
on  a  diplomatic  errand.  Three  years  afterwards 
he  was  sent  to  Russia  to  urge  the  Prussian  pol- 
icy of  peace,  and  after  the  failure  of  this  mis- 
sion was  made  adjutant-general,  in  which  post 
he  exereised  a  potent  and  frequently  unfortunate 
influence  on  the  King,  especially  in  his  attempt 
to  oust  Blllcher  in  1815.  In  1831  he  succeeded 
Gneisenau  in  command  of  the  army  of  observa- 
tion on  the  Polish  frontier.  He  was  made  field- 
marshal  on  his  retirement  in  1847.  He  was  a  poet 
of  some  popularity,  and  wrote  a  Lob  des  Kricfies 
(1805),  which  was  a  favorite  in  his  day.  Con- 
sult Lehmann,  Kneseheck  und  Schon  (Leipzig, 
1876). 

KNIAZIEWICZ,  kny4-z6v1eh,  Kar6l  (1762- 
1842).  A  Polish  general,  born  in  Courland.  He 
joined  a  corps  of  cadets  at  Warsaw,  and  in  1778 
entered  the  artillery  of  the  Polish  Republic. 
Decorated  for  bravery  at  Dubienka  (1792).  he 
distinguished    himself  at    Chelm    and    Golkow 


(1794)  and  in  the  defense  of  Warsaw,  and  rose 
rapidly  to  the  grade  of  major-general.  At  Macie- 
jowice  he  was  in  command  of  the  left  wing,  was 
captured,  and  not  set  free  till  the  accession  of 
PauL  Then  he  joined  the  French  Army,  fought 
against  Rome  and  Naples  in  the  Polish  legion, 
was  made  corps  commander,  and  sent  to  Paris 
with  the  captured  standards  of  the  campaign. 
After  Marengo  he  raised  a  new  Polish  legion, 
commanded  it  at  Hohenlinden,  but  left  the  French 
service  as  soon  as  it  became  plain  that  Bonaparte 
intended  to  do  nothing  for  Poland.  He  lived  in 
retirement  until  1812,  then  fought  again  for  the 
French  under  Poniatowski  at  Smolensk,  and 
showed  himself  a  brilliant  tactician  by  his  mas- 
terly retreat  from  Yoronova.  At  Bereaina  he  was 
so  severely  wounded  that  he  had  to  leave  the  ser- 
vice. After  the  Peace  of  Paris  he  lived  at 
Dresden;  but  in  1822  his  popularity  among  the 
Poles  made  him  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Russian  Government,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for 
eight  months.  He  returned  to  Dresden,  only  to 
leave  his  retirement  again  in  1830  to  plead  for 
the  cause  of  Poland  in  Paris,  and  remained  there 
till  his  death. 

KNIAZNIN',  kn«-azh'n«n,  Fbanziszek  Dy- 
ONIZY  (1750-1807).  A  Polish  poet,  bora  at  Vi- 
tebsk. Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  in  1773,  he 
became  secretary  to  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski. 
Learned,  upright,  sociable,  and  witty,  he  spent 
his  life  in  eulogizing,  under  classical  names,  in 
niunerous  odes  his  patron  and  that  prince's 
family.  Besides  translations  of  Horace  and  ()s- 
sian,  Kniaznin  wrote  many  dramas,  of  which 
The  Spartan  Mother  and  The  Gypsies  achieved 
great  vogue.  His  works  were  published. in  seven 
volumes  (Leipzig,  1836).  With  Karpin.ski  (q.v.) 
and  Naruszewicz  (q.v.)  he  belongs  to  that  group 
of  sentimental  Polish  poets  who  sought  the  most 
artificial  phraseology  and  forms  for  the  expres- 
sion of  their  feelings. 

KNTAZNUr,  Jakov  BpBissoviTCH  (1742-91). 
A  Russian  dramatist,  bom  in  Pskov;  member 
of  the  Saint  Petersburg  Academy  (1783).  He 
was  educated  at  home  and  in  the  University  of 
Saint  Petersburg,  and  published  his  first  poems 
while  still  a  student.  He  entered  the  army,  and 
rose  to  be  adjutant-general.  His  tragedy  Didon. 
(1769)  was  only  an  imitation  of  Metastasio  and 
Lefranc  de  Perpignan ;  but  it  brought  him  under 
the  notice  of  the  Empress  Catharine  II.,  whom 
he  afterwards  assisted  in  translation.  Through 
his  acquaintance  with  the  poet  Sumarokoff.  his 
future  father-in-law,  he  was  induced  to  leave 
military  life  and  to  devote  himself  to  literature. 
His  more  noteworthy  tragedies  are:  Vladimir  i 
laropolk  (1779);  Kossl<iv  (1784);  VUtdishah 
( 1786) .  In  these,  as  in  his  comedies,  he  adhered 
too  closely  to  French  models.  His  Vadim,  written 
in  1789,  was  not  published  for  four  years,  because 
of  some  passages  sufficiently  original  and  patri- 
otic to  alarm  the  Empress  Catharine,  who  caused 
it  to  be  destroyed.  Kniaznin  brought  out  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  (4  vols.,  1787),  and 
they  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  notably  in 
two  volumes  (1847-48). 

KHTCKEBBOCKEB,  nlk'5r-b6k-5r.  A  name 
used  of  residents  of  New  York  descended  from 
the  old  Dutch  settlers.  It  is  sometimes  extended 
to  include  old  New  Yorkers  of  other  stock. 
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KKZOKEBBOCKSS'S  HISTOSY  07  JSTEW 
YOSK.  An  historical  work  by  Wasliington  Irv- 
ing (1809).  It  is  a  burlesque  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  New  York  City,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  one  Diedrich  Knickerbodcer,  and  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  the  early  Dutch  citizens. 
It  is  said  to  have  bitterly  offended  their  descend- 
ants in  living's  day. 

KinFE.    See  Ctjtlebt. 

KSia&B,  knig'ge,  Adolf,  Baron  von  (1752- 
96).  A  Oennan  author,  bom  at  Bredenbeck,  near 
Hanover. ,  After  having  studied  law  at  Giittin- 
gen,  he  became  assessor  at  Cassel;  but,  owing 
to  ofiicial  and  social  dissensions,  soon  left  that 
city  and  led  a  wandering  life,  and  lived  for 
short  periods  successively  at  Uanau,  Frankfort, 
Heidelberg,  and  Hanover,  until  1791,  when  he 
made  his  home  in  Bremen,  and  was  appointed 
provost.  His  cnnneclion  there  with  the  secret 
society  of  the  llluminati  involved  him  in  un- 
pleasant complications,  and  after  its  suspension 
he  published,  under  the  pseudonym  Philo,  a 
pamphlet  (1788)  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. He  is  best  known  through  his  Ueber  den 
Unigang  mil  Men.when  (16th  cd.  1878),  a  col- 
lection of  rules  and  maxims  for  a  happy  and  use- 
ful life,  once  widely  read,  and  showing  great  ob- 
servation and  worldly  wisdom.  All  his  plays 
and  most  of  his  numerous  novels  are  now  for- 
gotten, and  only  Der  Roman  meinea  Lebens  ( 1781- 
87)  and  the  comical  romance  Die  Reise  nach 
Braunschweig  (1702;  new  reprint  in  Ktlrschner's 
Deutsche  \ationallitteratur)  deserve  to  be  saved 
from  oblivion. 

XKIOHT  (AS.  cniht,  cnyht,  cneoht,  youth, 
hero,  OHG.  kneht,  Ger.  Knecht,  boy,  servant; 
probably  connected  ultimately  with  Lat.  genua, 
Gk.  yiim,  genos,  Skt.  janas,  family,  as  well  as 
with  .AS.  cyning,  Eng.  king).  Originally,  a  man- 
at-arms  bound  to  the  performance  of  certain 
duties.  A  knight  was  usually,  if  not  always,  in  the 
early  Middle  Ages,  necessarily  soldier,  land-hold- 
er, and  noble.  In  the  armies  he  served  on  horse- 
back ;  therefore  in  other  languages  the  equivalent 
term  is  frequently  indicative  of  this  fact — French 
chevalier,  German  Riller,  Spanish  caballcro.  He 
was  bound  to  serve  his  lord  for  a  fixed  time 
each  year,  usually  forty  days;  but  in  the  King- 
dom of  Jerusalem  continuouslv.  (See  section 
on  Military  Organizations  uniV-r  Feudalism.) 
As  a  land-holder  he  held  a  fief  from  his  superior ; 
the^  theoretical  unit  in  the  feudal  system  was  a 
knight's  fee,  which  meant  the  land  sufficient  for 
maintaining  one  knight.  This  soon  came  to  be 
merely  a  unit  of  measure,  and  instances  are  com- 
mon in  which  a  man  performed  service  for  a  frac- 
tion of  a  knight's  fee — e.g.  one-fifteenth,  or  two- 
thirds.  All  knights  were  nobles,  although  all 
nobles  were  not  necessarily  knights.  The  institu- 
tion of  knighthood,  as  conferred  by  investiture, 
and  with  certain  oaths  and  ceremonies,  arose 
gradually  throughout  Europe  as  an  adjunct  of 
the  feudal  system.  The  character  of  the  knight, 
as  it  was  finally  developed,  was  at  once  military 
and  religious.  The  defense  and  recovery  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  and  the  protection  of'  pil- 
grims were  the  objects  to  which,  in  the  early 
times  of  the  institution,  he  was  supposed  to 
devote  himself.  Later  a  code  of  knightly  eti- 
quette was  developed,  of  which  the  most  promi- 
nent features  were  an  exalted  sense  of  class  honor 
and  a  reverence  for  ladies  amounting  almost,  in 


theory,  to  religious  worship.  And  though  this 
high  sense  of  honor  toward  the  members  of  one's. 
class  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a  con- 
tempt for,  and  often  a  total  disregard  of,  tlie 
rights  of  the  lower  classes,  knighthood  at  its 
best  was  in  many  ways  a  powerful  influence  for 
the  refinement  of  life  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  system  of  knight  service,  introduced  into 
England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  empowered 
the  King,  or  even  a  superior  lord  who  was  a 
subject,  to  compel  every  holder  of  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  land,  called  a  knight's  fee,  to  become  a 
member  of  the  knightly  order,  his  investiture 
being  accounted  proof  that  he  possessed  the 
requisite  knightly  arms  and  was  sufficiently 
trained  in  their  use.  In  England,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III.,  the  institution  seems  to  have  been 
based  on  a  property  qualification,  since  all  per- 
sons possessed  of  a  certain  yearly  income  were 
forced  to  be  knighted  under  a  penalty  of  a  fine. 
The  'Statute  of  Knights'  of  the  first  year  of 
Edward  II.,  regulating  the  causes  that  were  to 
be  held  valid  to  excuse  a  man  from  knightly  ser- 
vice, shows  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
knightly  office  was  not  always  eagerly  coveted; 
yet  its  social  dignity  was  very  considerable,  for 
even  dukes,  if  not  admitted  into  the  order,  were 
obliged  to  yield  precedence  to  a  knight  in  any 
royal  pageant  or  public  ceremony.  In  France, 
where  knighthood  reached  its  greatest  perfection, 
statutes  of  tlie  thirteenth  century  show  that  there 
was  the  same  unwillingness  to  incur  the  burden 
of  knighthood.  After  the  long  war  between 
France  and  England  (see  Hundbrd  Yeabs'  Wab) 
it  became  the  practice  for  the  sovereign  in  Eng- 
land to  receive  money  compensations  from  sub- 
jects who  were  unwilling  to  receive  knighthood, 
a  system  out  of  which  grew  a  series  of  grievances, 
leading  eventually  to  the  total  abolition  of  knight 
service  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Knighthood,  originally  a  military  distinction, 
came,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  be  occasionally 
conferred  on  civilians  as  a  reward  for  valuable 
servicer  rendered  to  the  Crown  or  community. 
The  first  civil  knight  in  England  was  Sir  William 
Walworth,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  won  that 
distinction  by  sliiying  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  ( 1381 ) .  Since  the  abolition 
of  knight  service,  knighthood  has  been  conferred, 
without  any  regard  to  property,  as  a  mark  of 
the  sovereign's  esteem,  or  as  n  reward  for  ser- 
vices of  any  kind,  civil  or  military.  For  the 
ceremonies  practiced  in  conferring  knighthood  at 
different  periods,  see  Chivaujy. 

Knighthood  could  originally  he  conferred  by 
any  person  of  knightly  condition ;  but  the  right  to 
bestow  it  was  early  restricted  to  persons  of  rank, 
and  afterwards  to  the  sovereign  or  his  represen- 
tative, as  the  commander  of  an  army.  In  Eng- 
land tlie  sovereign  now  bestows  knighthood  by 
a  verbal  declaration,  accompanied  with  a  simple 
ceremony  of  imposition  of  the  sword,  and  with- 
out any  patent  or  written  instrument.  In  some 
few  instances  knighthood  has  been  conferred  by 
patent,  when  the  persons  knighted  could  not 
conveniently  come  into  the  presence  of  royalty. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  also  occasionally, 
but  rarely,  exercises  a  delegated  power  of  con- 
ferring knighthood.  Consult:  Luchaire.  Manuel 
des  institutions  franvaiscs  (Paris,  1892)  ;  Gau- 
tier,  La  chevalerie  (Paris,  1884)  ;  Nicolas,  Rrit- 
ish  Orders  of  Knighthood  (4  vols.,  London,  1841- 
42).     See  (in  addition  to  Feudausm  and  Chiv- 
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ALBT)  Bachelob;  Bannebkt;  TouBNAMEm's; 
and  separate  orders,  such  as  Teuplabs,  Kniohts; 
Hospitalers;  etc. 

KNIGHT,  Chables  (1791-1873).  An  Eng- 
lish author,  bom  in  1701  at  Windsor,  where  his 
lather  was  a  bookseller.  Knight  was  sent  to 
school  at  Ealing,  where  he  gained  some  knowl- 
'edge  of  the  classics;  but  he  was  educated  mostly 
in  his  father's  bookshop.  When  a  yotmg  man 
he  set  himself  to  educate  the  masses  by  raising 
the  tone  of  popular  literature.  In  conjunction 
with  Uawke  Locker,  he  founded  the  Plain  Eng- 
lishman, a  magazine  of  original  and  selected 
articles  (1820-22);  edited  the  Ouardian,  a  lit- 
«rary  and  political  miscellany  ( 1820-22 )  ;  and, 
with  the  encouragement  of  Macaulay  and  others, 
started  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine  (1823-24). 
In  1826  Brougham  established  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  idea 
originated  with  Knight,  who  was  subsequently 
«alled  in  to  take  charge  of  the  society's  publica- 
tions. For  the  rest  of  his  life  Knight  wielded 
immense  influence  as  a  popular  instructor.  Among 
the  works  which  he  published  or  edited  are  the 
Penny  Magazine  (1832-46),  which  at  one  time 
•enjoyed  a  circulation  of  nearly  200,000  copies 
weekly;  Penny  Cyclopcsdia  (30  vols.,  1833-44)  ; 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  the  volume 
on  Uie  elephant  (1831)  being  written  by  him- 
self; Pictorial  History  of  England  (1837-44); 
London  Pictorially  Illustrated  (6  vols.,  1841-44) ; 
Old  England,  a  Pictorial  Museum  of  Natiortal 
Antiquities  (2  vols.,  1846)  ;  Half  Hours  with  the 
Best  Authors  (4  vols.,  1847-48)  ;  The  English 
Cyclopaedia  (22  vols.,  1864-61)  ;  Pictorial  Shake- 
^peare  (8  vols.,  1838-41)  ;  Life  of  Gaaton  ( 1844)  ; 
Knowledge  is  Power  (1866);  and,  above  all, 
the  Popular  History  of  England  (1856-62). 
Knight  died  at  Addlestone,  March  9,  1873. 
Consult  his  autobiography,  entitled  Passages  of  a 
Working  Life  During  Half  a  Century  (1864-66). 

KNIGHT,  Chables  Parsons  (1829-97).  An 
English  artist  born  at  Bristol,  and  a  pupil  of 
the  Academy  there.  His  first  works  were' studies 
of  sccnerv  in  Somerset  and  Devon ;  afterwards  he 
painted  ''Durham  from  the  North"  (1857),  and 
-'The  Stone  Walls  of  Old  England"  (1861). 

KNIGHT,  Cybus  Fbedebick  (1831-91).  An 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop.  He  was 
lorn  at  Marblehead,  Mass.;  was  educated  at 
Burlington.  College,  N.  J.,  at  Harvard,  and  at  the 
Ceneral  Theological  Seminary;  and  after  acting 
as  rector  in  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Lancaster,  Pa., 
became  Bishop  of  Milwaukee  in  1889.  He  wrote 
Changes  in  the  Communion  Service  (1886). 

KNIGHT,  Daniel  RiDOW AY  (c.l850— ).  An 
American  figure  and  landscape  painter,  bom 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Gleyre  in 
Paris,  and  a  student  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  in  1872;  he  also  studied  with  Meissonier 
in  1876.  He  established  his  studio  at  Poissy, 
France,  and  usually  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon, 
T)ut  also  in  America.  He  was  awarded  a  medal 
at  the  Salon  in  1888,  and  at  the  Columbia  Exposi- 
tion in  1893;  and  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  (1889>.  Knight  is  an  idealist  who 
interprets  French  peasant  life  with  great  charm. 
His  color  is  delicate  and  refined,  his  drawing 
is  good,  and  his  paintings  have  a  fine  decorative 
quality.  Among  his  chief  paintings  are:  "The 
Veterin"  (1870);  "The  Old  Beau"  (1873); 
"Washer    Women"     (1875);     "Harvest    Scene" 


(1877);   "Sans   dot"    (1883);    "Chatterboxes;" 
"L'appel  au  passeur." 

KNIGHT,  Edwabd  Henby  (1824-83).  An 
American  mechanical  expert.  He  was  born  in 
London,  England,  studied  surgery,  engraving,  me- 
chanics, and  civil  engineering,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1846.  He  settled  in  Cincinnati, 
where  he  became  a  patent  lawyer.  In  1863  he 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Government  patent 
office  in  Washington.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
international  juries  at  the  World's  Fairs  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Atlanta,  was  United  States  commis- 
sioner to  the  World's  Fair  in  Paris  in  1878,  and 
was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by 
the  French  Government.  He  founded  the  Official 
Gazette  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office;  edited 
the  Reports  of  the  Paris  Ewpt>s%tion{  and  pub- 
lished, besides  many  official  reports  of  value,  the 
American  Mechanical  Dictionary  (1876)  and  the 
New  Mechanical  Dictionary  ( 1884) . 

KNIGHT,  Ellis  Cohneua  (1757-1837).  An 
English  author,  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
Joseph  Knight.  At  his  death  (1776)  his  widow 
and  child  went  to  live  in  Italy,  and  when  her 
mother  also  died,  Cornelia  returned  to  England 
in  charge  of  her  friends.  Lady  Hamilton  and 
Admiral  Nelson  (1799).  She  was  companion  to 
Queen  Charlotte  (1805-13),  afterwards  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  her  autobiography,  not 
written  to  gratify  the  craving  for  details  of 
Court  life,  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  reliable 
narration  of  facts.  It  was  edited  and  published 
posthumously  ( 1861 ) ,  and  her  other  books  are : 
Dinarbas  (1790);  two  heavy  romances,  Marcus 
Flaminius  (1792)  and  Sir  Guy  de  Lusignan 
{ 1833)  ;  her  chief  work,  A  Description  of  Latium 
or  La  Campagna  di  Roma  ( 1806 ) ;  besides  a  vol- 
ume of  prayer  and  hymns  from  the  German 
(1832).  The  last  twenty  years  of  her  life  were 
spent  abroad,  and  she  died  in  Paris. 

KNIGHT,  John  Pbescott  (1803-81).  An 
English  portrait  painter,  born  at  Stafford.  After 
studying  privately,  he  entered  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy as  a  student  in  1823,  and  exhibited  two 
portraits  there  the  following  year.  In  1828 
his  "Whist  Party"  and  "List,  ye  Landsmen" 
were  hung  at  the  British  Institution.  In 
1835  he  appeared  with  "Tarn  o'  Shanter"  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  became  an  associate 
in  1836,  and  professor  of  perspective  (1839-60). 
From  such  subjects  as  "The  Pedlar"  (1831); 
"Auld  Robin  Gray"  (1829  and  1833)  ;  and  "Sun- 
set" (1834),  he  returned  to  portraits  in  large 
groups,  such  as  the  "Waterloo  Banquet"  (1842) 
and  "Peninsular  Heroes"  (1848),  ns  well  as 
single  portraits  of  the  "Duke  of  VVellington"  for 
the"  London  City  Club,  "Duke  of  Cambridge"  for 
Christ's  Hospital,  and  "Sir  George  Burrows"  for 
Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Academy  (1848-73),  and  exhibited 
there  for  the  last  time  in  1878,  "A  Sandy  Hill- 
side." 

KNIGHT,  Richabd  Payne  (1750-1824).  An 
English  archaeolopist  and  philologist.  Owing  to 
ill  health,  he  had  but  a  few  years  of  actual  school- 
ing, which,  however,  his  vast  fortune  enabled 
bim  to  supplement  by  extensive  travel.  In  Italy 
(1767  and  subsequently)  he  interested  himself  in 
the  study  of  art  and  of  classical  antiquities,  and 
upon  his  return  devoted  himself  to  the  enlarging 
of  his  archaeological  collection  made  there,  and 
to  publishing  his  memoirs.    He  was  returned  to 
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Parliament,  but  though  serving  from  1780  to 
1806,  he  was  more  spectator  than  actual  partici- 
pator in  the  debates.  From  1814  he  was  a  trustee 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  at  his  death  left  this 
institution  his  magnificent  collection  of  ancient 
bronzes  and  Greek  coins,  valued  at  £50,000.  In 
addition  to  this  bequest  the  results  of  Mr. 
Knight's  extensive  travels  and  researches  ap- 
peared in  numerous  publications,  including  his 
Account  of  the  Remains  of  the  Worship  of 
Friapus  Lately  Earisting  at  laernia  in  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  (1780).  Hia  Analjftical  Essay  on 
the  Greek  Alphabet  (1791)  created  a  sensation, 
because  in  it  Knight  was  the  first  to  question  the 
authenticity  of  certain  Greek  inscriptions  which 
Fourmont  *had  pretended  to  have  found  in  La- 
vonia,  and  which  such  eminent  scholars  as 
Winckelmann  and  Ueyne  had  accepted  as  genu- 
ine. While  his  best  work  is  that  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Taste  (1805),  he  expended  much  careful 
study  on  an  edition  of  Homer  ( 1810) . 

KNIOHT,  Sarah  Kemble  (1666-1727).  A 
preacher  and  traveler,  bom  in  Boston,  the 
daugiiter  of  Thomas  Kemble,  a  merchant.  Hav- 
ing been  left  a  widow,  she  opened  in  middle  life 
a  school  which  gained  some  reputation  in  Boston, 
and  included  among  its  pupils  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Before  opening  this  school,  Madame  Knight, 
as  she  was  generally  called,  took  a  journey  in 
1704  on  horseback  from  Boston  to  New  York — for 
those  days  an  unparalleled  feat  for  a  woman.  She 
recount(^  her  experiences  in  the  'journals'  which 
have  made  her  known  to  students  of  colonial 
literature  and  history.  The  discomforts  of  primi- 
tive traveling  are  described  with  much  sprightli- 
ness,  and  not  a  little  humor.  The  writer's  per- 
sonality emerges  also  as  that  of  a  modem 
American  woman  in  embryo.  Little  is  known  of 
her  later  life.  She  seems  to  have  removed  to  Nor- 
walk,  Conn.,  and  there  to  hajfe  got  into  trouble 
for  selling  liquors  to  the  Indians — an  offense 
which  she  herself  charged  to  her  maid.  Her 
diary,  which  is  not  bulky,  was  first  edited  in 
1825  by  Theodore  Dwight.  Forty  years  later  it 
was  reprinted  with  additional  biographical  infor- 
mation, and  there  is  a  recent  edition,  published 
by  the  Free  Academy  of  Norwich,  Conn.  Con- 
sult Tyler,  History  of  American  Literature,  vol. 
ii.  (New  York,  1897-99). 

KNIGHT,  Thomas  Andbew  (1758-1838).  An 
English  horticulturist,  born  near  Ludlow,  Hert- 
fordshire. He  was  educated  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  subsequentlv  devoted  himself  to  re- 
senrches  in  vegetable  an<i  animal  physiology.  In 
1795  he  published  his  views  on  the  inheritance 
of  diseases  among  fruit-trees,  which  attracted 
mu<-h  attention.  In  addition  to  many  papers,  he 
published  a  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Apple 
and  Pear,  and  on  the  Manufacture  of  Cider  and 
Perry  (1797),  a  work  which  passed  through  sev- 
eral editions.  Many  of  his  papers,  with  a  bio- 
graphical memoir,  were  published  posthumously 
under  the  .••ditorship  of  Bontham  and  Lindley,  as 
A  Selection  from  the  Physiological  and  Horticul- 
tural Papers  Published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  and  Horticultural  Societies  by  the  Late 
Thomag  AndrcK  Knight  (1841). 

KNIOHT,  William  Angus  (18.36—).  A 
British  writer.  He  was  bom  at  Modrington,  Scot- 
land, and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  1876  he  became  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Saint  Andrews; 


and  at  various  times  he  has  been  examiner  to 
the  University  of  London,  to  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, and  to  the  British  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand. 
In  the  field  of  philosophy  his  publications  include 
his  collection  of  Philosophical  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers  (16  vols.,  1880-90),  for  which  he 
wrote:  Hume  (1886)  ;  Essays  in  Philosophy,  Old 
and  New  (1890)  ;  Th^s  Philosophy  of  the  Beauti- 
ful (2  vols.,  1891-93);  The  Christian  Ethio 
(1894);  and  Aspects  of  Theism  (1894).  He  is 
probably  best  known,  however,  for  his  works  on 
Wordsworth.  Besides  his  edition  of  Words- 
vxyrth's  Works  and  Life  (1881-89),  and  The 
Transactions  of  the  Wordsworth  Society  (1880- 
80),  mention  should  be  made  of  his  Selections 
from  Wordsworth  (1889);  Wordsworthiana 
(1889);  Through  the  Wordsworth  Country 
(1892)  ;  Wordsworth's  Prose  (1893)  ;  The  Eng- 
lish Lake  District,  as  Interpreted  in  the 
Poems  of  Wordsworth  ( 1878-91 )  ;  and  The  Works 
of  William  Wordsicorth  and  Dorothy  Words- 
worth (12  vols.,  1896-97).  Finally  (1898),  as  a 
further  monument  of  his  admiration  for  Words- 
worth, he  presented  to  the  trustees  of  Dove  Cot- 
tage, Grasmere,  the  poet's  former  home,  all  the 
editions  of  Wordsworth's  poems  which  he  pos- 
sessed, as  well  as  many  relics,  including  manu- 
scripts of  the  poet.  Among  his  most  recent  works 
are:  Dove  Cottage  from  1800  to  1900  (1900); 
Lord  Monboddo  and  Some  of  His  Contem- 
poraries (1900)  ;  Inter  Amicos  (1901) ;  and  Pro 
Patria  et  Regina  ( 1901 ) . 

KHIOHTHOOS.    See  Knioht.      . 

KNIGHT  OF  UL  MANCHA.    Don  Quixote,' 
the  hero  of  Cervantes's  novel  of  that  name. 

KNIGHTS,  The  (Lat.  Equites,  Gk.  'IinrfTi, 
Hippeis).  A  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  produced 
in  B.C.  424.  It  was  the  first  play  brought  out 
by  Aristophanes  in  his  own  name,  and  received 
the  first  prize.  It  is  a  direct  attaclc  on  the  dema- 
gogue Cleon,  who  is  represented  with  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes  among  the  slaves  of  the  Athenian 
Demos.  lie  has  gained  complete  power  over  the 
easily  led  old  man.  and  is  finally  displaced  by 
Agoracritus,  assisted  by  the  Chorus  of  Knights. 

KNIGHTS  EBBANT.  Wandering  knighto, 
who,  after  the  definite  object  oflTered  by  the  Cru- 
sades had  been  removed,  traveled  through  France 
and  Spain  in  search  of  adventure,  and  by  their 
acts  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  knighthood. 

KNIOHT  SEBVICE.  See  Feudalism; 
Tem're;  Knight. 

KNIGHTS  OF  LABOB.  A  national  labor 
organization  in  the  United  States  formed  in 
December,  1869,  by  leaders  of  a  dissolved  local 
union  of  garment-cutters  in  Philadelphia.  Until 
1882  the  name  and  purpose  of  the  order  was  kept 
.secret,  its  only  official  representation  being  a 
line  of  five  stars.  This  secrecy  was  instituted 
on  the  ground  of  the  dislike  of  employers  to 
organized  l.'ibor,  and  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
open  associations  of  working  men  had  hitherto 
proved  failures.  .Admittance  to  the  order  was 
granted  to  all  persons  over  sixteen,  except  liquor- 
dealers,  gamblers,  bankers,  and  lawyers.  The 
government  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  vested  in 
local  asKemhlies,  district  assemblies,  national 
trade  assemblies,  and  State  assemblies.  The  ad- 
ministrative power  is  given  to  a  general  master 
workman,  a  general  worthy  foreman,  a  general 
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aecretaiy-treasurer,  and  a  general  executive 
board,  consisting  of  the  master  workman,  the 
worthy  foreman,  and  three  other  members.  Until 
1886,  when  the  order  became  inyolved  in  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  strike,  the  membership  increased, 
at  first  slowly  and  then  rapidly,  until  it  num- 
bered, as  was  claimed,  over  700,000.  Thereafter, 
split  by  internal  dissensions,  and  weakened  by 
failing  strikes,  the  membership  declined,  until 
in  1900  it  was  ollicially  200,000,  and  practically 
perhaps  50,000.  The  political  platform  adopted 
by  the  Knights  of  Labor  advocated  the  imlimited 
coinage  of  silver,  compulsory  arbitration,  equal 
rights  for  both  sexes,  the  ownership  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  railroads, 
and  the  common  ownership  of  land.  Cooperative 
enterprises,  such  as  joint  partnerships  and  mu- 
tual benefit  funds,  were  started  by  the  order.  The 
oincial  organ  was  the  Journal  of  United  Labor. 
Consult:  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
vol.  i. ;  Ely,  The  Labor  Movement  in  America 
(New  York,  1886).  See  Labor,  American  Fed- 
eration OF;  Ladob  Oboanizations  ;  Trade 
Unions. 

KinGHTS  OF  ITAT.TA.  See  Saint  John 
OF  .Jerdsalem,  Knights  oI'. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GOLDEN  CIKCLE.  In 
American  history  a  secret  society  whose  object 
was  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  South.  It  was 
organized  in  1855  ns  a  successor  to  the  Southern 
Rights  Club,  which  had  been  founded  in  1834. 
'  Its  early  purpose  was  to  further  the  setting  up 
of  a  great  slave  empire  about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
by  sending  filibustering  expeditions  against  Cuba, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America.  £ach  'castle,'  or 
lodge,  of  the  order  was  divided  into  an  outer  and 
an  inner  temple,  and  only  those  persons  were  ad- 
mitted who  were  known  to  be  thoroughly  'sound 
on  the  nipger.'  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1860  the  Knights  took  an  active  part  in  bringing 
about  the  disruption  of  the  Democratic  Party 
over  the  question  of  slaverj'.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1860  'castles'  were  established  in  some  of  the 
States  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  order 
spread  so  rapidly  that  in  May,  1862,  a  United 
States  grand  jury  estimated  that  there  were 
40,000  members  in  Indiana  alone.  In  May,  1863, 
the  Knights  and  other  disaffected  persons  at- 
tempted an  armed  demonstration  at  Indianapolis, 
but  it  resulted  in  a  ridiculous  fiasco  that  was 
known  ns  the  'Battle  of  Pogue's  Run.'  In  the 
fall  of  1863,  owing  to  the  publicity  given  to  the 
treasonable  purposes  of  the  organization  by  Gov- 
ernor O.  P.  Morton  (q.v.).  General  Carrington, 
and  other  Union  authorities,  who  employed  spies 
to  ferret  out  its  secrets,  the  Order  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle  was  disbanded,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  'Order  of  American  Knights,'  which 
in  the  early  part  of  1864  in  turn  gave  place  to 
the  'Sons  of  Liberty.'  This  last-named  order  had 
a  large  membership  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri.  Its  supreme  commander 
was  Clement  Vallandigham  (q.v.)  of  Ohio.  Its 
ritual  asserted  that  the  Constitution  is  a  com- 
pact, and  denied  the  right  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  coerce  a  sovereign  State.  The  order 
consisted  of  two  organizations,  one  within  the 
other.  Those  who  entered  the  outer  organization 
were  told  that  the  object  of  the  order  was  to  se- 
cure the  success  of  the  Democratic  Party  at  the 
coming  Presidential  election ;  the  inner  organiza- 
tion was  a  military  one,  whose  aim  was  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  South.    Large  quantities 


of  arms  were  purchased,  and  hand  grenades, 
clock-work  machines  for  setting  fire  to  Govern- 
ment property,  and  'Greek  fire'  were  manufac- 
tured. At  Indianapolis  thirty-two  boxes  labeled 
'Sunday  school  books,'  but  containing  arms  and 
ammunition,  were  seized  by  the  police,  and  nu- 
merous seizui-es  were  made  elsewhere.  In  some 
places,  both  at  this  time  and  previously,  the 
draft  was  resisted  by  force  of  anna,  and  desertera 
and  escaped  prisoners  were  protected  against  the 
United  States  officers.  In  Indiana  some  of  the 
Democratic  State  oflicials  were  members  of  the 
order,  while  others  were  in  sympathy  with  it. 
The  most  important  project  of  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty was  one  for  an  uprising  throughout  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  which  should  free 
the  Confederate  prisoners  in  those  States,  and 
set  up  a  Northwestern  Confederacy.  A  day  waa 
set  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise, 
but  the  attempt  was  never  made.  A  number  of 
the  leaders  were  arrested,  and  three,  Bowles,  Mil- 
ligan,  and  Horsey,  were  condemned  to  death  by 
a  military  commission,  but  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  eighteen  months  were  set  free  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  that 
the  military  commission  had  no  jurisdiction. 
Ckmsult:  An  Authentic  Exposition  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Qolden  Circle  (Indianapolis,  1861)  ;  Holt's 
"Report  on  Secret  Orders,"  in  McPherson's  His- 
tory of  the  Rebellion;  and  Foulke's  Life  of  Oliver 
P.  Morton. 

knights' OF  THE  SHIBE,  or  Kniohts  or 
Pabuament.  Knights  formerly  chosen  by  the 
freeholders  of  every  county  to  represent  the  coun- 
ty in  Parliament,  and  originally  inhabitants  of 
the  places  for  which  they  were  chosen. 

KNIGHT'S  TALE.  One  of  the  poems  com- 
posing Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  and  contain- 
ing the  story  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  (q.v.). 

KNIGHTS  TEXFLAKS.    See  Templars. 

KNIGHTSTOWN.  A  towTi  in  Henry  Coun- 
ty, Ind.,  34  miles  east  of  Indianapolis;  on  the 
Blue  River,  and  on  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  railroads  (Map: 
Indiana,  D  3 ) .  The  State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Orphans'  Home  is  a  short  distance  to  the  south 
of  the  town.  Knightstown  has  good  water-power 
and  natural  gas.  There  are  flour-mills,  saw  and 
planing  mills,  torpedo-works,  and  other  indus- 
tries. The  water-works  and  electric-light  plant 
are  owned  bv  the  municipality.  Population,  in 
1890,  1867;   in  1900,  1942. 

KNILLE,  knil'le.  Otto  ( 1832-98).  A  German 
historical  painter,  horn  at  Osnabrtlck.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  DQsseldorf  Academy  under. Karl  Sohn, 
Hildebrandt,  and  Schadow,  then  in  Paris  under 
Couture,  spent  four  years  in  Munich  (1854-58), 
where  he  jiainted  "The  Moors  Frightened  by  the 
Dead  Body  of  the  Cid"  ( 1858,  Hanover  Museum) , 
and  after  a  stay  of  three  years  in  Italy  settled  in 
Berlin.  In  1865  he  executed  mural  paintings  in 
the  Castle  of  Marienburg,  near  Hildesheim,  rep- 
resenting scenes  from  the  legendary  lore  of 
Tliuringia,  and  in  1873-84  decorated  the  staircase 
of  the  LTniversity  Library  in  Berlin  with  four 
frieze-paintings,  personating  in  animated  groups 
of  famous  men  "Education  in  Antiquity,"  "Scho- 
lastic Science,"  "The  Humanists  and  Refonners," 
and  "The  Neo-Classics  of  Germany."  For  this 
meritorioiis  work  ho  was  awarded  the  great  gold 
medal  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition  in  1886.    Among 
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his  other  works  tbe  brilliant  "Tannh&user  and 
Venus"  (1373),  and  "Disputation  of  Professors 
of  the  Sorbonne  Before  Saint  Louis,"  both  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Berlin,  oouunend  themselves  to 
special  attention.  Ue  was  also  known  as  an  il- 
lustrator and  wrote:  Oriibeleien  eines  Malers 
iiber  seine  Kunst  (1887)  and  Wollen  und  Koiv- 
nen  in  der  Malerei  (1897).  In  1874  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  Berlin  Academy,  and 
became  a  member  of  it  in  1880. 

KNIPFKBDOLLINCX,.  knIp'per-ddl'llDk, 
Bernaso  (? — 1536).  A  noted  leader  of  the  fa- 
natical Anabaptists  of  tbe  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  bom  in  MUnster  of  a  prominent  family,  be- 
«ame  a  merchant,  embraced  the  Reformation,  and 
joined  the  Anabaptists  in  1527.  He  was  elected 
burgomaster  of  MUnster  in  1534,  and  upheld 
John  of  Leyden  (q.v.)  in  his  excesses.  In  the 
kingdom  John  set  up  he  was  vice-regent.  Con- 
sequently he  was  involved  in  the  ruin  that  be- 
fell John,  and  was  beheaded  January  23,  1536. 
See  Anabaptists. 

KKITCHANIIT,  kng'ch&-nen',  Stephak  Pet- 
SOKNITCH  (1809-96).  A  Servian  general,  bom  at 
Knitch.  He  was  a  merchant,  and  early  gained 
.great  political  influence  with  Prince  Milosh, 
who  promoted  him  in  1839  to  the  head  of  the 
Provincial  Government  of  Semendria.  When  his 
patron  fell,  Knitchanin  was  exiled ;  but  two  years 
later  (1842)  he  returned,  on  the  invitation  of 
Prince  Alexander  Karageorgevitch.  He  held 
-command  in  the  war  with  Hungary  (1848)  at 
the  head  of  a  Servian  army  of  volunteers,  but 
■was  unsuccessful,  and  had  to  retreat,  and  in 
1849  to  retire  to  Servia,  where  in  1854  Prince 
Alexander  made  him  Minister  of  War  and  head 
■of  the  Council. 

XNITTINO  ( from  knit,  AS.  cnyttan,  cnittan, 
to  knit,  from  onotta,  knot).  The  art  of  forming 
a  fabric  out  of  a  single  thread  by  means  of 
needles  on  which  the  thread  is  placed  in  a  suc- 
<>ession  of  loops  arranged  in  rows  so  that  each 
loop  in  one  row  passes  through  the  adjacent  loop 
in  the  preceding  row.  Knitting  is  a  more  recent 
invention  than  the  kindred  art  of  netting,  with 
which  it  is  sometimes  confused.  In  both  knitting 
-and  netting  but  one  thread  is  used,  but  in  the 
latter  the  thread  is  not  looped,  but  is  knotted  into 
itself  at  definite  intervals  to  form  a  mesh.  (See 
Nets.)  Knitting  and  netting  both  differ  from 
weaving,  because  in  weaving  there  are  two  sets 
•of  threads,  the  longitudinal  or  warp  threads,  and 
the  filling  or  weft  threads,  which  pass  in  and  out 
at  right  angles  to  the  warp.  ISruiding  is  a  still 
different  process,  in  which  the  threads,  all  longi- 
tudinal, are  woA'en  diagonally  in  and  out  of  each 
other.  The  advantage  possessed  by  knitted  goods 
over  all  other  fabrics  is  their  great  elasticity, 
which  enables  them  to  flt  snugly  irregular  out- 
lines. 

The  tima  and  place  at  which  the  art  of  knit- 
ting was  invented  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The 
weight  of  evidence  remains  in  favor  of  Scotland. 
From  Scotland  knitted  stockings  found  their  way 
to  France,  where  a  guild  of  stocking-knitters  was 
formed  who  chose  for  their  patron  saint  Saint 
Fiacre  of  Scotland. 

The  needles  used  in  hand  knitting  are  made  of 
steel,  wood,  bone,  rubber,  or  other  substance. 
Those  of  steel  are  usually  pointed  at  both  ends, 
■while  those  of  other  materials  have  a  point  at 
one  end  and  a  round  knob  at  the  other.    The  fol- 


lowing technical  terms  are  used  in  knitting:  To 
cast  on  is  to  make  the  first  row  of  loops  or 
stitches  on  the  needle.  To  ca»t  off  is  to  knit  two 
stitches  and  then  pass  the  first  over  the  second, 
securing  the  last  stitch  by  drawing  the  yarn 
through  it.  A  purl,  seam,  or  rib  is  formed  by 
bringing  the  wool  in  front  of  the  needle  in  knit- 
ting. To  toiden  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
stitches.  To  slip  a  stitch  is  to  take  a  stitch  off 
the  needle  without  either  knitting  or  purling. 
For  further  definitions  and  a  full  description  of 
the  various  styles  of  hand  knitting,  consult  Rose- 
year's  Tetct-book  on  Knitting.  Hand  knitting, 
except  as  a  light  form  of  ladies'  'fancy  work,'  is 
no  longer  practiced,  having  been  completely 
superseded  by  the  more  rapid  and  economical 
method  of  knitting  by  machinery. 

Knitting  bt  Macuinebt.  .  It  is  probable  that 
the  first  knitting-machine  or  stocking-frame  was 
invented  in  less  than  a  century  after  the  art  of 
knitting  by  hand  had,  been  learned.  The  inven- 
tion was  made  by  William  Lee  of  Nottingham- 
shire, England,  in  1589.  The  first  knitting-ma- 
chine was  a  very  simple  affair,  but  its  compli- 
cated modem  successor  depends  for  its  efficiency 
upon  the  same  essential  principle  as  Lee's  stock- 
ing-frame. This,  in  turn,  was  modeled  after  the 
process  of  hand  knitting  which  originated  it.  In 
knitting  by  hand  the  thread  is  formed  in  a  suc- 
cession of  loops  on  a  knitting-needle;  each  of 
these  loops  has,  in  succession,  another  loop  passed 
through  it  by  means  of  another  and  similar 
needle,  and  this  operation  is  carried  on  succes- 
sively until  the  whole  fabric  is  made. 

In  Lee's  stocking-frame,  instead  of  one  needle 
to  hold  the  stationary  loop  while  those  of  the 
moving  row  are  being  inserted,  there  are  as  many 
needles  as  there  are  to  be  loops  in  the  breadth  of 
the  web,  and  these  are  so  made  as  to  alternately 
form  and  give  off  the  loops.  Each  needle  termi- 
nates in  a  hook  or  small  indentation.  The  other 
end  of  the  needle  is  fixed  into  a  casting  formed 
to  fit  into  a  frame  and  be  securely  fastened,  side 
by  side  with  the  rest  of  the  needles.  Between  the 
needles  are  placed  thin  plates  called  sinkers  in 
two  rows;  in  one  row  the  sinkers  move  freely  on 
an  axis ;  in  the  other  they  are  all  fixed  to  a  bar 
and  move  with  it.  The  object  of  the  loose  ones, 
or  jack-sinkers,  is  to  make  loops  by  pressing  the 
thread  down  beneath  the  needles.  The  other  row 
on  the  bar,  or  lead  sinkers,  is  brought  down  so 
as  to  press  simultaneously  on  the  hooks  of  the 
needles,  and  press  their  points  down  into  the  lit- 
tle depression  so  that  they  will  pass  through  the 
loops  without  catching  one  way,  and  take  them 
up  when  opened  and  drawn  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion. The  great  ingenuity  of  Lee's  invention  lies 
in  this  arrangement  for  closing  the  hook  in  the 
needle  so  that  one  loop  can  be  drawn  through  an- 
other. No  improvement  of  importance  was  made 
in  Lee's  stocking-frame  until  1753,  when  Jedediah 
Strutt  added  a  second  series  of  needles,  by  the 
use  of  which  it  was  possible  to  produce  ribbed  or 
teamed  knitting.  All  the  earlier  machines  pro- 
duced a  flat  web;  but  in  1816  Marc  L.  Brunei  in- 
vented a  circular  knitting-machine  which  pro- 
duced a  tubular  web.  Power  was  applied  to  the 
knitting-machine  by  Bailey  in  1831.  The  latch 
needle  was  patented  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Jandeau  as  early  as  1806.  A  modification  of 
this  needle  was  patented  in  the  United  States  by 
Hibbcrt  in  1863.  In  this  needle  a  hinged  latch 
folds  bock  on  the  needle,  so  that  the  hook  may 
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take  up  the  thread,  and  then  closes  down  over  the 
hook  so  that  it  may  pass  the  loop  through  the 
preceding  loop.  The  movement  of  the  latch  is 
legulated  by  the  yam  as  it  passes  through,  actu- 
ated by  the  machine. 

Circular  machines  have  largely  superseded  the 
earlier  form,  on  account  of  their  greater  speed 
and  capacity.  In  these  machines  "a  circular  series 
of  vertical  parallel  needles  slide  in  grooves  in  a 
cylinder,  and  are  raised  and  lowered  successively 
by  an  external  rotating  cylinder  which  has  on  the 
inner  side  cams  that  act  upon  the  needles."  Ac- 
cording to  Byrne,  from  whom  the  preceding  sen- 
tence is  quoted,  about  2000  patents  on  various 
forms  of  knitting  machinery  had  been  issued  in 
the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  These  patents  included  attachments  for 
shaping  special  parts,  for  finishing  off  work,  and 
even  for  raveling  waste  work. 

Gbowth  of  the  IxousTBY.  The  remarkable  in- 
crease in  popularity  of  al^  forms  of  knitted  fab- 
rics is  shown  not  only  by  the  number  of  machines 
which  have  been  invented  to  produce  them,  but 
also  by  the  enormous  increase  in  their  produc- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  United  States  Census  for 
1900.  In  1850  there  were  only  85  establishments, 
with  a  combined  capital  of  $554,734,  and  a  com- 
bined annual  product  of  $1,028,102,  engaged  in 
this  industry.  During  the  decade  1851-60  the 
value  of  the  atmual  product  increased  seven 
times,  and  in  the  following  decades,  2Vj,  1^, 
2%,  and  1%  times  respectively.  In  1900  the 
number  of  ifactories  for  the  production  of  knit 
goods  in  the  country  was  921,  with  a  total  capi- 
tal of  $81,860,604,  and  an  annual  product  valued 
at  $951,482,566.  In  1870  the  number  of  knit- 
ting-machines reported  to  be  in  use  was  5626; 
thirty  years  later  it  was  89,047.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  industry,  wool  was  almost  exclusively 
used  for  the  production  of  knit  goods.  A  marked 
increase  in  the  use  of  other  fibres,  especially  cot- 
ton and  silk,  occurred  during  the  closing  decade 
of  the  century.  In  1890  32,248,849  pounds  of 
cotton  yam  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
knit  goods;  in  1900  the  amount  so  used  had  in- 
creased to  131,820,068  pounds.  The  value  of  silk 
yam  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  1900  is  esti- 
mated at  $1,000,000. 

KNOBEL,  kn</b«l,  Karl  August  (1807-63). 
A  German  Old  Testament  scholar.  He  was  born 
near  Sorau  in  Silesia,  and  was  educated  there 
and  at  Breslau.  In  1831  he  became  docent,  and 
four  years  later  professor  extraordinary  of  the- 
ology at  Breslau,  and  in  1838  became  professor 
nt  Giesscn,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  His  greatest  service  was  the  preparation 
of  the  commentaries  upon  the  books  of  Eccle- 
siastes  (1836),  Isaiah  (1843),  Genesis  (1852), 
Exodus  and  Leviticus  (1857),  and  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua  ( 1861 )  in  the  series 
known  as  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch 
xum  Alten  Testament.  The  commentaries  upon 
[saiah  and  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  were 
rewritten  by  August  Dillmann  (q.v.). 

KNOBELSDOBIT,,  kn6a)6ls-derf,  Geobq 
Wenzeslaus  von  (1699-1753).  A  German  ar- 
chitect, born  at  Kuckiidel,  near  Krossen.  He 
served  in  the  army  for  some  years,  and  then 
studied  architecture,  and  traveled  in  Italy  and 
France.  He  was  appointed  director  of  royal 
buildings  in  Prussia  by  Frederick  II.,  who,  when 
Crown  Prince,  had  been  his  patron.  His  best 
known  works  are  the  Berlin  Opera  House,  the 


Sans  Souci  Palace  at  Potsdam,  and  the  extension 
of  the  palace  at  Charlottenburg,  all  in  the  classic 
style.  He  also  laid  out  part  of  the  vown,  and 
the  park  at  Potsdam,  and  the  Thiergarten  in 
Berlin.     For  these  his  models  were  French. 

KKOBELSDOBiT  -  B  S  £  K  X  E  NHO  F  F, 

br6Dk'en-h6f,  Nataly  von  ( 1860— ) .  A  German 
novelist,  known  under  her  maiden  name,  Xataly 
von  Eschstruth,  born  at  Hofgeismar,  Hesse-Cas- 
sel,  the  daughter  of  an  officer,  and  educated  at 
Berlin.  She  married  an  officer,  afterwards  Cap- 
tain KnobelsdorlT-Brenkenhofi,  and  later  settled 
at  Schwerin.  Among  her  novels  may  be  men- 
tioned: Wolfsburg  (1885);  OanscHesel,  eine 
Hofgeichichte  (1986;  5th  ed.  1891);  Polnisch 
Blut  (1887;  4th  ed.  1894);  Hofluft  (1889;  5th 
ed.  1894);  Stemachnuppen  (1890);  Von  Oottea 
Gnaden  (1895);  Jung  gefreit  (1897);  Der 
Majorataherr  (1898)  ;  Aus  vollem  Lehen  (1900) ; 
Sonnenfunken  (1901);  Der  verlorene  Sohn 
(1902).  Of  some  little  dramas,  Karl  AuguaU 
Brautfahrt  and  Die  Sturmnixe  (3d  ed.  1888) 
were  performed.  In  1887  appeared  a  volume  of 
her  poems  under  the  title  Wegekraut,  and  in 
1899  an  illustrated  edition  of  her  collected  works 
in  25  volumes  began  to  be  published. 

KirOBLAtlCH,  knAb'louK,  Hermann  (1820- 
95).  A  German  physicist,  bom  in  Berlin.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  studies,  he  became  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  then  professor  at  Marburg, 
and  in  1854  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  Leopoldinisch-Karolinische  Akadeniie 
at  Halle.  His  publications,  which  are  to  be  found  . 
mostly  in  the  Uonatsachriften  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  and  in  the  Abhandlungen  der  natur- 
forachenden  OeacUachaft  zu  Halle,  treat  espe- 
cially of  radiation  of  heat.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  who  demonstrated  that  the  warmth  we 
experience  when  we  stand  before  a  fire  reaches 
us  in  the  same  way  as  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that 
is,  by  radiation,  w'ithout  affecting  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  vacuum  or  the  intervening  material 
medium  through  which  the  heat  is  transmitted. 

KNOCK-KNEE,  or  In-ICnee.  A  deformity 
consisting  of  such  inclination  inward  of  both 
knees  that  they  are  in  contact  when  the  person 
is  walking  or  in  a  position  for  walking.  There 
is  naturally  a  slight  inclination  toward  each 
other  of  both  knees,  which  is  accentuated  in  the 
adult  female,  because  of  the  width  of  the  female 
pelvis;  but  the  legs  remain  perpendicular,  in 
spite  of  the  line  of  the  thighs.  In  knock-knee 
the  tibiiB  incline  outward,  and  the  feet  are  sepa- 
rated when  standing  or  walking.  The  deformity 
is  due  to  weakness,  and  is  usually  a  development 
of  childhood.  It  may  be  caused  by  rickets  (q.v.) 
or  by  an  injury,  or  may  be  secondary  to  a  de- 
formity of  the  hip-joint  or  ankle-joint.  It  may 
be  followed  by  a  clubfoot  (q.v.)  of  the  variety 
valqua,  or  by  flat  foot.  The  treatment  includes  mas- 
sage and  straightening,  practicing  walking  with 
(he  foet  parallel,  and  correction  with  braces. 
Immediate  correction  may  be  secured  by  operative 
treatment,  either  osteotomy  (cutting  the  thigh- 
bone) or  osteoclasis  (breaking  the  thigh-bone), 
and  putting  the  joint  for  a  time  in  a  plaster 
splint.     See  I.EO. 

KNOLLES,  nolz,  RlCHABD  (c.1550-1610).  An 
English  historian  of  the  Turks,  bora  probably 
at  Cold  Ashby,  Northamptonshire.  After  gradu- 
ating at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  (1665),  be  be- 
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came  a  fellow  there,  and  then  head-master  of  the 
grammar  school,  Sandwich,  Kent,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  His  Oenerall  Biatorie  of  the 
Turkes  from  the  First  Beginning  of  that  Nation 
(1603)  was  reprinted  half  a  dozen  times  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  and  issued  in  an  abridged 
form  in  two  volumes  in  1701.  Dr.  Johnson  gave 
high  praise  to  the  clearness  and  purity  of  its 
elaborately  arranged  English,  while  both  Byron 
and  Southey  owaed  Knolles  a  master  of  prose 
composition. 

XNOIXTS,  n6lz.  Sir  Frarcis  (c.1514-96). 
An  English  statesman.  He  was  a  gentleman 
pensioner  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  a 
member  of  Parliament  from  1542.  His  aggressive 
Puritanism  rendered  the  Continent  safer  for  him 
than  England  during  Queen  Mary's  reign,  but 
Elizabeth  called  him  to  her  Privy  Council  ( 1SS8), 
making  him  also  vice-chamberlain  of  her  house- 
hold, and  captain  of  halberdiers,  while  Lady 
Knollys,  who  was  the  Queen's  first  cousin,  be- 
came a  woman  of  the  privy  chamber.  He  was 
made  Governor  of  Portsmouth  in  1563,  was  sent 
on  diplomatic  service  in  Ireland  in  1566,  and  waa 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  royal  household  in 
1572.  The  most  interesting  part  of  Knollys's 
career  relates  to  his  association  with  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  whose  custodian  he  was  at  Carlisle 
Castle  (1568),  and  afterwards  at  Bolton.  He 
conscientiously  strove  to  make  a  Protestant  of 
her,  and  as  conscientiously  warned  Elizabeth 
against  holding  her  in  prison  without  a  trial; 
but  finally  voted  for  her  speedy  execution  (1587) . 
The  following  year  he  took  command  of  the  Hert- 
fordshire and  Cambridgeshire  troops  assembled 
to  oppose  a  landing  of  Spaniards  from  the 
Armada.  He  was  knighted  three  years  before  his 
death.  His  letters  are  of  more  historical  im- 
portance than  his  Parliamentary  speeches  or  his 
religious  tracts. 

KNOLLYS,  Hansebd  (c.1599-1691).  An 
English  Baptist  clergyman.  He  was  bom  at 
Cawkwell,  Lincolnshire;  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge; and  was  compelled  to  fiee  to  Kew  Eng- 
land, where  his  vigorous  attacks  on  infant  bap- 
tism speedily  involved  him  in  controversy  with 
the  authorities.  Cotton  Mather  nicknamed  him 
'Mr.  Absurd  Knowless,'  although  he  mentioned 
him  as  'godly  Ana-baptist.'  He  preached  at  Dover, 
N.  H.,  1638-41 ;  and  in  the  latter  year,  after  a 
brief  stay  on  Long  Island,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, where,  though  frequently  in  trouble  with  the 
authorities,  he  was  popular  as  a  preacher.  He 
published  several  works  on  theological  subjects, 
and  a  Hebrew  grammar;  and  left  an  autobiog- 
raphy, edited  by  Kiffin  (1692).  The  Hanserd 
Knollys  Society,  founded  in  London  in  1845,  for 
the  publication  of  early  Baptist  writings,  issued 
ten  volumes,  and  then  disbanded. 

KNOLLYS,  or  KNOLLES,  Sir  Robebt 
(C.13I7-1407).  An  English  soldier  of  fortune, 
bom  in  Cheshire.  His  deserved  reputation  as  a 
famous  fighter  was  acquired  chiefly  in  Brittany, 
where  he  was  first  remarked  at  the  siege  of  La 
Roche  d'Oricnt  (1346),'  and  he  was  one  of  the 
knights  in  the  Combat  of  the  Thirty  in  1351,  when 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  On  his  release,  he  took 
command  of  a  body  of  freebooters,  was  custodian 
to  certain  Breton  castles,  and  made  marauding 
expeditions  into  Normandy  with  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster (1356-57).  Aa  leader  of  the  Great  Com- 
pany, he  plundered  forty  castles  in  the  valley 


of  the  Loire,  pillaged  Auxerre  in  1359,  supported 
John  de  Montfort  at  the  siege  of  Auray  in  1364, 
and  went  with  the  Black  Prince  to  Spain  in  1367, 
but  was  recalled  in  1370  to  England,  M'hose  King, 
Edward  III.,  was  planning  an  invasion  of  France. 
Knollys  waa  given  charge  of  the  expedition,  which,, 
with  Calais  as  a  starting-point,  laid  waste  the 
country  as  far  as  Rheims,  and  to  the  environs  of 
Paris  itself,  but  it  was  unsuccessful  in  drawing 
the  French  into  a  battle,  though  they  were  de- 
terred from  invading  Wales.  Knollys  returned 
to  England  in  time  to  take  the  leadership  in  Lon- 
don at  the  suppression  of  the  Wat  Tyler  rebel- 
lion, and  for  this  he  was  given  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  Part  of  the  great  wealth  he  had  ac- 
quired through  his  raids  he  spent  in  endowing 
colleges  and  hospitals,  and  in  reouilding  churches 
after  his  retirement  to  England. 

KNOOBHAAN,  knOr^&n  (Dutch  gurnet,  lit. 
gristle-cock).    In  South  Africa,  a  bustard  (q.v.). 

KNOSB,  knOr,  Ludwio  ( 1859— ) .  A  German 
chemist,  best  known  for  his  work  in  synthesis, 
especially  his  discovery  of  the  pyrazol  compounds, 
of  which  antip,\'rine  is  most  commonly  used.  He 
was  bom  at  Munich ;  studied  there,  at  Heidelberg 
and  Erlangen;  and  was  appointed  professor  at 
WUrzburg  (1888),  and  at  Jena  (1889). 

KNOBTZ,  knOrta,  Kabl  (1841  —  ).  A  a«r- 
man-American  author  and  educator,  bom  at 
Garbenheim  near  Wetzlar,  where  he  studied  at  the 
Royal  Gymnasium.  He  graduated  at  Heidelberg 
University  in  1863,  and  went  the  same  year  to  the 
United  States.  He  taught  German  language  and 
literature  at  Detroit  (1866-68),  at  Oshkosh  till 
1871,  at  Cincinnati,  and  New  York  (1882),  and 
also  edited  German  papers  in  Cincinnati  and  In- 
dianapolis. In  1892  he  was  made  superintendent 
of  the  (jlerman  department  in  the  public  schools 
of  Evansville,  Ind.  He  translated  Evangeline, 
Hiawatha,  and  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standiah 
( 1872),  and,  in  1879,  Whittier's  Snow  Bound  and 
Whitman's  Leaves  of  Orass,  and  he  published  in 
Berlin  a  Qesehichte  der  nordamerikanischen  Lit- 
teratur  (1891).  Besides  literary  essays  and 
works  upon  child  education,  be  wrote  Miirehen 
und  Sagen  der  nordamerikanischen  Indianer 
(1871)  ;  Amerikanische  Skizzen  (1876)  ;  ilodem 
American  Lyrics  (1880);  Aus  dem  Wigwam 
( 1880) ;  Kapital  und  Arbeit  in  Amerika  (1881)  ; 
and  Amerikanische  Lebensbilder  (1884). 

KNOT  (also  pna(,  dialectic  fcnat,  A;net ;  derived, 
according  to  popular  etymology,  from  AS.  CnUt, 
Canute,  who  was  said  to  have  been  very  fond  of 
the  bird).  A  cosmopolitan  snipe  {Tringa  canu- 
tus),  10  or  11  inches  long,  and  more  than  20 
across  the  wings.  The  upper  parts  are  black, 
white,  and  rufous;  in  summer  the  under  parts 
are  rufous,  while  in  winter  they  are  white.  The 
breeding  habits  are  almost  unknown,  and  the 
eggs  are  known  only  from  a  single  specimen 
found  by  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  U.  S.  A.,  and  de- 
scribed as  light  pea-green  .  closely  spotted  with 
brown.  Knots  are  generally  found  in  flocks,  feed- 
ing on  small  crustaceans  and  mollusks,  and  prob- 
ing the  ground  like  snipes.  In  summer  the  knot 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  far  North,  where  it 
seems  to  be  circumpolar,  but  in  winter  it  mi- 
grates far  to  the  south  in  all  directions  from  its 
summer  home,  so  that  it  is  found  along  the  shores 
of  all  the  continents.  It  is  a  favorite  shore-bird 
with  gunners,  who  know  it  as  'robin-snipe'  and 
'gray  snipe,'  and  its  flesh  is  delicious. 
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KirOT-OSASS.    A  trailing  weed.    See  Polt- 

aOSACEJE. 

KNOT-HOBN.  Any  one  of  the  large  assem- 
blage of  moths  included  in  the  family  Phycitidse. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
males  frequently  have  the  Inst  joint  of  the  anten- 
nae swollen.  The  Phyeitidie  are  usually  sombre- 
colored  little  moths  with  rather  narrow  fore 
wings,  and  broad  hind  wings.  Their  larvs  are 
ver3'  diverse  in  their  habits.  Some,  like  the 
Jarvie  of  Ephestia,  infest  groceries,  feeding  upon 
dried  figs  or  in  flour-mills  upon  flour  and  grain. 
Others  inhabit  silken  cases  on  the  bark  of  trees. 
Still  others  attack  living  fruit.  One  is  the  cran- 
berry fruit- worm  ( Mineola  vaccinii ) .  Others 
web  leaves  together,  as  the  rascal  leaf-crumpler 
( Mineola  indiginella ) .  Still  others,  like  Dakruma 
coccidivora,  feed  upon  living  scale-insects.  One 
member  of  this  group  {Erastria  tcitula)  preys 
upon  the  black  scale  of  the  olive  and  orange  in 
Southern  Europe,  and  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced into  California  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
fruit-growers  to  destroy  injurious  scale-insects. 

KNOTT,  James  Pboctob  (1830—).  An 
American  lawyer  and  politician,  bom  in  Marion 
County,  Ky.  He  was  educated  there,  but  finished 
his  law  studies  after  his  removal  in  1850  to 
Memphis,  Mo.,  where  eight  years  later  be  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  Attor- 
ney-General from  1859  until  1862,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Ken- 
tucky. Elected  to  Congress  in  1866,  1868,  and 
1874,  he  was  obted  for  his  humorous  method  of 
dealing  with  public  questions,  attracting  par- 
ticular attention  by  a  famous  speech  concerning 
Duluth,  Minn.  From  1883  to  1887  he  was  Gover- 
nor of  Kentucky.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  the  State  in  1801,  and 
the  following  year  took  the  chair  of  civics  and 
economics  in  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  where 
in  1894  he  was  appointed  law  professor  and  dean 
of  the  law  faculty,  from  which  position  he  re- 
signed in  1901. 

KNOTTUSia  AXTD  SPLICIKQ.  A  knot  is  a 
loop  or  combination  of  loops  and  turns  joining 
different  parts  of  a  rope  or  parts  of  two  or  more 
ropes.  A  splice  is  a  more  intimate  junction  of 
parts  than  a  knot,  the  lay  of  the  rope  being 
opened,  and  the  ends  tucked  in  so  that  the  size 
and  character  of  the  rope  at  the  place  where  the 
splice  is  made  is  not  greatly  changed.  Knots 
are  of  many  kinds  and  have  many  uses,  but  their 
employment  elsewhere  is  insignificant  compared 
with  that  on  board  ship,  where  they  have  ob- 
tained their  full  development.  They  owe  their 
importance  to  the  frictional  resistance  of  the 
rope,  which  prevents  the  parts  of  the  rope  from 
slipping  and  thus  untying  the  knot. 

Knots  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  types, 
those  which  are  tied  without  separating  the 
strands  of  a  rope  and  those  made  by  opening  out 
the  strands.  'ITie  first  type  may  be  divided  into: 
(a)  made  with  two  ends  of  the  same  or  of  dif- 
ferent ropes  knotted  together;  (b)  made  with  the 
end  of  a  rope  passed  around  or  knotted  about 
some  object;  (c)  knots  made  with  the  end  of  a 
lope  knotted  about  itself;  (d)  seizings,  in  which 
a  small  rope  is  tied  around  a  larger  one.  The 
second  type  of  knots  is  divided  into:  (a)  knots 
made  in  the  lay  of  the  rope  by  separating  the 
strands;  and  (b)  splices,  in  which  two  parts  of 
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a  rope,  or  the  ends  of  a  rope,  or  of  two  ropes,  are 
joined. 

The  simplest  knot  is  the  overhand  (Fig.  1)  ; 
its  use  is  chiefly  to  bold  temporarily  the  end  of 
a  rope  from  slipping  away  from  the  man  who  in- 
tends to  knot  it  permanently  at  the  proper  time; 
overhand  knots  are  also  tied  in  the  ends  of  ropes 
to  prevent  their  slipping  through  a  block  or 
theave,  i.e.  unreeving.  In  its  ordinary  use  it 
therefore  belongs  to  class  6  of  the  first  group,  but 
it  may  be  made  in  the  ends  of  a  rope  passed 
about  a  spar,  placing  it  in  classes  a  and  c  simul- 
taneously. By  making  a  second  overhand  knot  on 
top  of  the  first  we  get  the  square  or  reef  knot 
(Fig.  2),  the  commonest  and  most  useful  knot 
known.  It  difiers  from  the  granny  knot  (Fig.  3) 
in  the  manner  of  making  the  second  overhand 
knot  on  top  of  the  first.  The  square  knot  holds 
firmly,  and  is  quite  easily  untied,  as  it  does  not 
crush  down  when  subjected  to  strain.  The  granny 
knot  does  not  hold  nearly  so  well,  almost  invari- 
ably slipping  a  little  and  frequently  pulling 
apart;  and  when  it  does  hold  the  parts  jam  to- 
gether so  tightly  that  it  is  untied  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. The  sheet  or  becket  bend  (Fig.  4)  is  first 
cousin  to  a  square  knot;  instead  of  slipping  one 
end  through  the  bight  of  the  other  rope  is  pushed 
across  underneath  its  own  bends.  Garrick  bends 
(Figs.  5  and  6)  are  not  much  used,  but  are  oc- 
casionally employed  in  bending  two  hawsers  to- 
gether. The  ilackwall  hitch  (Fig.  8)  is  used  to 
attach  quickly  a  rope  to  a  hook;  the  double  black- 
wall  (Fig.  11)  is  more  secure  if  the  rope  is 
stiff  or  large  in  proportion  to  the  book  and  there- 
fore liable  to  slip. 

The  bowline  (Fig.  12)  is  a  very  useful  knot. 
It  serves  to  form  a  loop  iu  the  end  of  a  rope 
which  will  not  slip  or  draw  down,  and  yet  which 
can  be  instantly  untied;  this  latter  property  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  will  not  jam  tightly  and 
the  parts  are  free  to  be  separated  the  instant  the 
strain  is  removed.  The  running  bowline  (Fig. 
13a)  is  simply  a  bowline  so  made  that  its  loop 
incloses  the  rope  on  which  it  is  made.  A  bowline 
on  a  bight  (Fig.  13b)  is  made,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, on  the  bight  or  loop  of  a  rope.  In  making 
it  the  first  part  of  the  operation  is  the  same  as 
tying  a  bowline;  but  instead  of  carrying  the 
bight  around  the  parts  on  which  the  knot  is  made 
the  loop  is  opened  out  and  slipped  over  its  own 
parts.  The  catspaiw  (Fig.  9)  is  used  to  shorten 
up  the  loop  of  a  rope  for  the  purpose  of  hooking 
a  tackle  to  it.  When  neither  end  of  a  rope  can 
be  reached,  and  it  is  desirable  to  shorten  it  be- 
tween two  points,  the  sheepshank  (Fig.  17)  is 
used.  The  figure-of-eight  knot  is  rarely  used  ex- 
cept for  ornamental  work.  The  midshipman's 
hitch  (Fig.  18)  is  also  rarely  used.  The  marling- 
spike  hitch  (Fig.  19)  is  verj'  common,  and  is 
used  in  passing  seizings  and  the  like.  It  is  an 
easy  way  to  attach  temporarilv  the  ends  of  a 
rope  to  a  heav^er  or  marlingspike  for  pulling  on 
it;  the  spike  or  heaver  may  be  quickly  with- 
drawn when  the  pull  is  finished. 

The  studdingsail  (pronounced  stWn's'l)  tack 
bend  ( Fig.  7 )  is  used  to  bend  the  tack  to  the  sail 
and  for  other  purposes  as  a  slipping  hitch;  the 
studdingsail  halliard  bend  (Fig.  20)  is  used  to 
bend  the  halliards  to  the  studdingsail  yard  and  to 
bend  other  ropes  to  spars.  The  fisherman's  bend 
(Fig.  21)  and  the  magnus  hitch  (Fig.  16)  have 
a  great  variety  of  uses.  The  timher-hitch  (Fig. 
14b)    is  used   in  hoisting  timber  and  similu 
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articles;  the  timber  and  half-hitch  (Fig.  16)  is 
used  for  hoistiog  or  towing  heavy  timbers.  The 
ttco  half-hitches  torm  a  convenient  slipping  hitch. 
The  ctove-IUtch  (Fig.  14c)  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  linots  known,  and  is  used  more  than  any 
other  knot  except  the  square  knot.  The  inside 
and  outside  clinches  (Figs.  10a  and  10b)  are  used 
when  the  end  of  a  rope  is  to  be  made  fast  to  a 
heavy  object,  and  yet  lei^ve  the  rope  clear  to  work 
through  a  pulley  or  sheave  close  up  to  the  object; 
clinches  were  much  used  in  bending  hawsers  and 
cables  to  anchors. 

Seizings  are  used  to  tie  two  parts  of  a  rope  to- 
gether or  to  secure  a  rope  to  another  object.  The 
common  forms  are  shown  in  the  sketches  (Figs. 
23a,  23b,  and  23c),  but  there  are  modifications 
of  these  forms  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
turk's  head  (Fig.  24)  is  a  variety  of  seizing  put 
around  a  single  part  of  rope ;  it  is  used  on  foot- 
ropes  to  keep  them  from  slipping  through  the 
eyes  of  the  stirrups. 

Wall  knots,  tcall  and  croum,  manrope  knots, 
and  all  the  other  knots  of  class  a  of  the  second 
type  are  used  to  form  a  solid  and  more  or  less 
ornamental  knot  in  a  rope  to  prevent  its  slip- 
ping through  a  block,  hole,  or  eye. 

Splices  are  used  to  join  two  pieces  of  rope  to- 
gether or  form  an  eye  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  The 
principal  kinds  are  the  eye-splice  (Figs.  22a 
and  22b),  short  splice  (Figs.  24a,  24b,  and  24c), 
and  long  splice  (Figs.  25a,  25b,  and  25c,  which 
are  shown  progressively).  A  selvagee  (Fig.  26) 
is  made  of  rope  yarns  laid  up  loosely  and  held 
together  with  marline  hitches.  A  grommet  (Fig. 
27)  is  made  of  a  single  long  strand  of  rope  laid 
up  on  itself  to  form  a  three-stranded  ring. 
A  cringle  (Fig.  28)  is  a  form  of  grommet  made 
on  a  rope. 

KNOtTT  (Fr.  knout,  from  Russ.  knuti, 
scourge,  from  Icel.  knutr,  AS.  ono(<a,  Eng.  knot). 
A  scourge  composed  of  many  thongs  of  skin, 
plaited,  aud  interwoven  with  wire,  which  was 
formerly  the  customary  instrument  of  punish- 
ment in  Russia  for  nil  classes  and  degrees  of 
criminals.  The  offender  was  tied  to  two  stakes, 
stripped,  and  given  on  the  back  the  spocifiod  num- 
ber of  lasiies;  100  or  120  were  equivalent  to  a 
sentence  of  death,  but  in  many  cases  the  victim 
died  under  the  operation  long  before  this  num- 
ber was  completed.  The  nobility  were  legally 
exempt  from  the  knout,  but  this  privilege  was 
not  always  respected.  The  knout  was  abolished 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  substituted  the 
plcti,  a  kind  of  lash. 

KXTOWXEBGE  (from  ME.  knowan,  AS.  cni- 
iron,  lecl.  fcnfl,  OHO.  cnoan,*.  connected  with 
OChurch  Slav,  znati,  Lat.  noscere,  Gk.  yiyniffmr, 
gign6skcin,  Skt.  jUi,  to  know  -)-  ME.  -leche,  from 
Icel.  -Icikr,  -leiki,  an  abstract  suffix ) ,  Theoby  op, 
or  Epistemoioot.  The  science  which  is  concerned 
with  questions  about  the  existence,  the  validity, 
and  the  extent  of  knowledge.  Because  of  its 
fundamental  character,  dealing  as  it  does  with  a 
fact  that  every  other  science  imquestioningly 
takes  for  granted,  it  is  considered  a  philosophical 
discipline. 

In  one  sense  it  can  be  said  that  any  inquiry  into 
knowledge  is  a  circular  procedure.  In  "other 
words,  there  must  be  knowledge  to  begin  with, 
before  inquiry  of  any  sort  can  be  entered  upon. 
In  this  respect,  however,  epistemology  is  not  so 
different  from  any  other  science,  for  every  science 
Vou  .\l.— 38. 


starts  with  actually  given  facts  and  with  bodm 
degree  of  actual  knowledge  of  these  facts.  The 
facts  that  the  epistemologist  takes  as  given  are 
the  fact  of  knowledge  and  the  fact  of  knowing 
something  about  this  k^frledgc.  Just  at  this 
point  the  skeptic  puts  nnbjection.  He  either 
says  that  there  is  no  kniPedge,  or  else  that 
if  there  is  we  cannot  know  of  it,  and  that  there- 
fore the  epistemologist  b^is  the  whole  ques- 
tion. This  objection  is  not  so  serious  as  at  first 
blush  it  seems  to  be.  Indeed,  it  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  put  epistemology  on  a 
scientiiic  basis.  For  when  the  objection  is  scru- 
tinized it  will  be  seen  to  mean,  not  that  there  is 
no  fact  in  experience  answering  to  the  name  of 
knowledge,  but  that  the  fact  of  knowledge  is  not 
what  it  is  usually  taken  to  be.  In  other  word^ 
the  skeptic — if  be  knows  what  he  is  about — 
does  not  deny  the  existence  of  knowledge  as  a 
fact  of  experience;  but  he  doubts  certain  theories 
of  knowledge — e.g.  among  others  the  theory  that 
there  are  objects,  styled  real,  which  are  in  some 
way  represented  or  copied  by  other  objects  styled 
ideas.  He  doubts  these  theories  because  he  knows, 
or  thinks  he  knows,  that  they  give  an  account  of 
knowledge  which  is  incompatible  with  the  facts 
of  the  case.  That  is,  the  skeptic  has  a  theory  of 
his  own  about  knowledge;  he  is  an  epistemologist, 
and  as  such  mters  upon  the  arena  of  scientific 
discussion. 

This  analysis  of  the  attitude  of  the  skeptic 
toward  knowledge  is  so  important  that  it  must 
be  dwelt  upon  at  greater  length.  Ko  man  is 
born  a  skeptic.  No  young  child  is  a  skeptic.  If 
he  becomes  one  later,  the  experiences  that  have 
brought  about  the  revolution  in  his  view  of  the 
world  should  help  us  to  a  clear  insight  into  the 
real  meaning  of  this  new  view.  In  other  words, 
unless  the  skeptic  is  insane,  he  has  and  gives 
reasons  for  his  new  attitude.  He  adduces  proofs, 
taken  from  his  own  experience,  and  presumably 
verified  in  the  experience  of  others,  to  establish 
either  the  certainty  or  the  probability,  or  at  least 
the  irrefutable  possibility,  of  his  ignorance.  The 
stock  arguments  of  skeptics  are  gathered  up  into 
the  famous  tropes  of  -Enesidemus  (q.v.)  ;  and 
they  are  further  condensed  in  the  five  tropes  of 
Agrippa,  a  skeptic  of  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  examine  these  argu- 
ments, as  they  help  us  to  understand  the  meth- 
ods, the  assumptions,  and  therefore  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  skepticism  in  general.  The  tropes 
of  Agrippa  are  as  follows:  ( I )  The  same  object 
gives  rise  to  different  impressions.  (2)  All 
knowledge  presupixiscs  an  infinite  series  of  prem- 
ises, since  any  disputed  proposition  must  be 
proved  by  some  other,  this  latter  by  still  a  third, 
and  so  od  infinitum.  (3)  All  knowledge  is  rela- 
tive, since  every  object  presents  an  appearance 
that  differs  according  to  the  differences  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  percipients  and  according  to 
the  relations  in  which  the  object  stands  to  other 
objects.  (4)  All  axioms  are  arbitrary,  since 
dogmatists,  to  escape  the  regressus  ad  infinitum, 
start  their  argument  from  some  premise  which 
they  assume  without  justification.  (5)  There  is 
a  circle  in  all  reasoning,  since  the  conclusion 
rests  upon  the  premises,  and,  contrariwise,  the 
premises  rest  upon  the  conclusion. 

A  survey  of  these  proofs  shows  that  in  every 
one  some  fact  is  categorically  asserted.  No  one 
can  venture  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  same 
object  gives  rise  to  different  impressions,  unless 
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hiB  own  experience  has  furnished  him  with  this 
knowledge.  Once  question  or  deny  the  reason 
assigned,  and  the  skeptical  conclusion  can  no 
longer  be  maintained  ^^  the  skeptic  without  dog- 
matic assertion  of  tj^keason  as  self-evident  or 
without  the  produ^^Bof  a  new  reason,  which, 
when  disputed,  sba]^Mne  fate  of  its  predecessor. 
In  other  words,  upon  examination  it  is  clear  that 
skepticism  cannot  recommend  itself  as  an  escape 
from  the  danger  of  dogmatic  assertion  or  of  an 
infinite  regress  of  proofs;  for  we  cannot  accept 
skepticism  without  proof,  and  if  the  skeptic  is 
right,  proof  involves  either  unwarranted  dog- 
matism or  impossible  regress  of  argument  to 
y^  infinity. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  inconsistency  and 
illogicality  of  skepticism  is  no  refutation  of  skep- 
ticism. Perhaps  not;  but  it  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  skeptic  to  bring  forward  other  reasons 
for  the  unfaith  that  is  in  him ;  and  when  he  does, 
these  new  reasons  can  be  met  in  the  same  way. 
The  skeptic  must  assume  the  validity  of  his  argu- 
ment in  order  ^y  argument  to  convict  his  oppo- 
nent of  error  or  of  imreasonableness.  But,  again, 
it  may  be  asked:  Why  may  not  the  skeptic  hold 
to  his  skepticism  without  attempting  to  establish 
his  position  or  to  dislodge  his  opponentt  The 
answer  is  that  to  cherish  any  view  without  proof 
is  to  be  dogmatic,  and  this  is  what  the  skeptic  is, 
above  all  things,  anxious  to  avoid.  But  still, 
again,  it  may  be  urged  that  instead  of  believing 
in  the  impossibility  of  knowledge,  one  may  mere- 
ly doubt  its  possibility.  It  is  often  said  by 
writers  against  skepticism  that  a  skeptical  skep- 
ticism is  unassailable.  In  one  sense  it  is.  If 
a  man  will  persist  in  listening  to  no  reason  and 
in  observing  no  laws  of  thought,  then  no  argu- 
ment directed  against  him  will  reach  him,  so  long 
as  he  takes  refuge  behind  the  bulwark  of  unthink- 
ingness.  But  what  we  can  do  is  to  convince  our- 
selves by  valid  reasoning  that  skepticism,  wheth- 
er dogmatic  or  doubting,  is  untenable  by  a  rea- 
sonable being.  That  is,  if  we  follow  the  laws 
of  tliought  we  cannot  become  skeptical  with  re- 
gard to  all  our  knowledge,  however  skeptical  we 
may  be  on  some  of  its  details.  To  summarize 
our  argument  so  far,  let  us  say  that  we  cannot 
reasonably  doubt  anything  without  good  reason, 
and  good  reason  is  known  reason,  and  known  rea- 
son implies  the  validity  of  knowledge. 

The  insight  into  this  truth  enables  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  skeptic's  rationality  perhaps  better 
than  he  does  himself.  \Vhenever  we  And  a  skep- 
tic in  philosophy  we  find  a  man  who  is  trying  to 
reason  consistently,  and  who  in  this  endeavor  to 
be  consistent  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  all 
knowledge  is  impossible.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
better  worth  our  while  to  see  what  his  funda- 
mental assumptions  are  than  to  grieve  or  be 
merry  over  his  conclusions.  Now,  one  assumption 
is  made  by  every  skeptic,  as'  by  every  other 
thinker — viz.  that  a  thinker  must  make  the  ob- 
jects of  his  Jkought  consistent.  It  is  the. demand 
for  consistency  which  drives  all  thinkers  on  to 
their  conclusions,  1vhat«ver  these  may  be.  I^et  us 
now  examine  this  logical  demand  for  consistency, 
and  see  what  it  is  and  what  it  involves. 

This  logical  demand  for  consistency  involves,  as 
a  presupposition,  that  there  be  some  object-matter 
in  dealing  with  which  a  thinker  is  to  be  consistent. 
In  other  words,  consistency  is  a  relation,  thought 
thus  to  obtain  between  objects.  To  think  con- 
sistently is  to  think  objects  into  consistency.  The 


law  of  consistency,  like  all  other  laws  of  thought 
(see  Logic),  is  a  law  directing  the  disposition 
which  thought  is  to  make  of  its  objects.  It  is 
true  that  we  may  demand  consistency  in  our  pro- 
cesses of  thought  as  well  as  in  the  disposition 
of  objects.  But  this  is  because  we  objectify  our 
thinking  processes.  We  may  then  compare  one 
process  with  another,  or  one  part  of  a  process 
with  another  part,  and  may  find  that  they  are 
not  consistent.  We  may  then  come  to  demand 
order  in  our  thinking  as  well  as  order  in  the 
things  we  think  about.  But  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  possible  only  when  our  own 
thinking  is  a  thing  we  think  about;  i.e.  only 
when  thought  becomes  an  object  of  thought.  We 
may  therefore  safely  say  that  consistency  as  a 
logical  law  is  a  demand  that  the  objects  of 
thought  be  made  to  accord  with  each  other.  It  is 
this  demand  which  impels  the  child  to  constitute 
his  sensations  into  an  ordered  world  of  experi- 
ence. He  tries  to  think  them  into  some  consistent 
relation  with  each  other.  Such  an  attempt  to  a 
large  extent  succeeds,  but  the  success  is  slow. 
The  work  is  done  by  means  of  categories  (q.v. ), 
or  principles  of  connection  which  the  thinker  rec- 
ognizes as  obtaining  between  different  objects. 
One  may  say  that  the  reduction  of  experience 
into  consistency  is  nothing  but  the  ascertainment 
of  such  relations,  or  principles  of  connection,  be- 
tween objects  as  make  it  possible  to  think  them 
together  without  having  them  conflict  with  each 
other  as  they  appear  in  thought.  For  instance, 
in  a  certain  dish  on  a  stove  I  see  one  minute  a 
clear,  transparent,  solid  cube;  the  next  minute 
in  the  same  pan  I  sec  a  clear,  transparent  liquid. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  think  these  two  objects 
as  one,  which  the  continuity  of  the  objects  under 
my  gaze  prompts  me  to  do,  I  must  be  able  to 
think  of  the  cold,  solid  cube  as  changing  into  the 
liquid.  Change  is  thus  a  category,  or  a  prin- 
ciple of  connection  recognized  as  existing  between 
two  objects  and  making  them  consistent  with 
each  other.  In  the  case  of  our  example  there 
are  other  categories;  e.g.  those  of  attribute  and 
substance ;  and,  provided  I  think  of  the  experience 
as  my  experience,  those  of  subject  and  object. 

Now,  one  pair  of  correlative  categories  that  ap- 
pears quite  early  in  the  development  of  thought 
IS  that  of  reality  and  illusion.  A  careful  study 
of  these  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  skep- 
tic's position.  A  changing  object  does  not  de- 
ceive us,  provided  we  know  enough  about  the 
order  of  ino  changes.  The  trouble  comes  when 
an  unexpected  change  occurs  which  throws  us  off 
our  calculation.  For  example,  we  are  accustomed 
to  sec  broken  sticks,  and  by  some  sort  of  opera- 
tion we  may  be  able  to  put  the  two  broken  ends 
together  and  practically  make  a  whole  stick 
again.  But  this  requires  time  and  work.  We  are 
not  accustomed  to  seeing  broken  sticks  straighten 
themselves  of  their  own  accord  when  they  are 
moved.  But  now  suppose  we  come  upon  a  stick 
projecting  out  of  n  clear  pool  of  water.  It  looks 
broken;  i.e.  there  is  a  break  in  the  outline  of  the 
object  as  seen.  Suppose  now  we  lift  it  out  of  the 
water.  It  becomes  straight  in  the  operation.  We 
<iidn't  expect  this  change,  and  we  are  fooled.  We 
find,  liowever.  that  by  passing  our  hand  along  the 
stick  it  feels  straight;  that  is,  the  character  and 
order  of  our  tactual  sensations  in  this  case  are 
what  they  usually  are  when  objects  look  straight. 
We  dip  the  stick  back  into  the  water.  It  loolcs 
broken  again.     Still  keeping  it  under  water,  we 
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pass  our  hands  down  the  length  of  it  and  find 
that  it  feels  straight  although  it  looks  crooked. 
We  now  lean  on  it.  It  bears  our  weight  just  as 
we  have  learned  that  straight-looking  sticks  do. 
Is  the  stick  broken  or  not?  We  naturally  an- 
swer: It  seema  to  be  broken,  but  really  it  is 
not.    The  broken  appearance  is  an  illusion. 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  answer  7  The 
most  obvious  meaning  is,  doubtless,  the  true  one, 
as  is  suggested  by  the  etymology  of  the  word 
'illusion.'  The  broken  appearance  fools  us;  if 
we  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  broken 
we  are  disappointed.  If,  however,  we  proceed 
on  the  opposite  supposition,  we  find  that  the 
event  conforms  to  our  expectation.  The  real 
qualities  of  the  stick  are  those  which  do  not  de- 
ceive UB  when  we  want  to  use  it.  The  stick  is 
really  straight,  because  we  can  use  it  as  we  use 
straight  sticks;  we  cannot  use  it  as  we  do 
broken  ones.  Hence  its  brokenness  is  an  illu- 
sion. In  other  words,  the  distinction  between 
reality  and  appearance  is  at  first  a  practical 
distinction.  At  this  stage  the  two  correlative 
categories  are  reality  and  illusion ;  if  'appearance' 
is  used  it  means  'illusion.'  The  important  thing 
is  that  not  everp  experience  is  an  appearance. 
Only  those  experiences  that  fool  us  are  not  real. 
But  after  a  while  another  stage  of  development 
is  reached.  It  comes,  for  instance,  to  be  noticed 
that  a  thin  disk  presents  a  circular  outline  when 
in  one  position,  an  oval  outline  when  in  another; 
it  even  has  a  rectilinear  outline  at  times.  None 
of  these  different  qualities  of  outline  is  apt  to 
deceive  a  keen  observer  who  has  had  considerable 
experience.  Hence  in  the  preceding  stage  they 
were  not  called  illusions.  But  now  attention 
gets  directed  to  this  peculiar  variability  of  the 
qualities  of  objects.  Which  of  these  variations 
is  the  real  quality?  Obviously  again  the  one 
which  is  the  basis  for  our  calculations  in  our 
dealings  with  the  object  The  disk  therefore  is 
circular,  though  it  looks  oval  or  rectilinear. 
These  various  appearances  are  not  illusions,  be- 
cause they  do  not  usually  fool  us,  but  they  are 
not  real  in  the  sense  that  they  are  variations 
from  the  qualities  which  the  usable  object  has. 
Appearance  in  this  connection  might  be  defined 
as  a  quality  not  itself  real  in  the  sense  of  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  usable  object;  but  also  not  neces- 
sarily illusory.  Our  eyes  do  not  always  see  the 
object  as  it  is,  but  still  they  do  not  deceive  us. 
what  we  do  see  helps  us  to  infer  what  we  do 
not  see,  or  the  real  quality.  This  real  quality, 
however,  can  be  seen  if  we  put  ourselves  in  the 
proper  condition.  For  instance,  the  disk  does 
nave  a  visible  circular  outline  if  we  hold  it  at 
right  angles  to  our  line  of  vision.  Otherwise  its 
outline,  which  in  vision  is  elliptical  or  otherwise, 
is  interpreted  in  thought  as  circular. 

But  it  is  quite  natural  that  this  distinction  be- 
tween reality  and  appearance  should  not  long 
satisfy.  A  further  distinction  is  suggested  by 
some  such  argument  as  the  following:  If  our 
sense  of  sight  can  present  an  object  in  some  other 
form  than  that  which  it  really  has,  how  can  we 
tell  when  its  presentations  are  real  or  merely  ap- 
parent ?  If  the  oval  shape  of  the  disk  is  merely 
an  apparent  shape,  why  may  not  the  circular  and 
every  other  shape  be  apparent  also?  In  short, 
can  our  senses  give  us  any  other  knowledge  ex- 
cept that  of  appearances?  It  is  clear  that  such 
a  question  involves  a  change  in  the  meaning  of 
reality,  which  has  hitherto  had  a  practical  rather 


than  a  theoretical  significance.  This  change  ap- 
pears to  be  forced  on  us,  when  we  have  our  at- 
tention called  to  the  fact  that  all  our  senses 
may  deceive  us.  So  lone  as  it  is  our  sense  of 
sight  that  presents  objeci^^ot  as  they  really  are, 
we  can  find  what  they^k^y  appealing  to  the 
other  senses.  Beality  i^^^l  a  sensible  thing. 
But  what  if  every  sense  stands  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  sight?  Can  one  any  longer  appeal  from 
sense  to  sense  when  every  sense  may  give  us 
only  appearance!  Must  not  reality  be  something 
supersensible?  And  if  thought  may  miscarry,  as 
it  often  does,  must  we  not  say  that  reality  tran- 
scends even  thought?  Then  how  can  we  know 
that  we  know  anything  about  it? 

The  discovery  of  the  fallibility  of  every  sense 
and  of  thought  is  the  beginning  of  philosojthic 
sorrow.  The  doctrine  of  the  relativity  (q.v.)  of 
our  knowledge  begins  to  prevail.  Historically 
there  have  been  two  different  consequences  of  this 
doctrine.  A  thinker  may  either  hold  to  the  no- 
tion of  a  reality  opposed  to  appearance,  or  he 
may  find  it  so  shadowy  and  unwarrantable  a  con- 
ception that  he  gives  it  up  altogether.  Let  us 
consider  the  former  case^  where  the  thinker  gets 
into  difficulty  by  being  unable  to  say  what  real- 
ity really  is.  The  difficulty  is  for  him  insoluble, 
because  he  fails  to  see  that  he  is  trying  to  make 
a  distinction  to  which  no  actually  known  differ- 
ence corresponds.  He  is  employing  the  cate- 
gories of  appearance  and  reality  beyond  their 
proper  limits.  The  relation  between  appearance 
and  reality  was  first  recognized  as  holding  be- 
tween actually  experienced  qualities.  Gradually 
the  apparent  qualities  encroached  on  the  pre- 
serves of  the  real,  until  at  last  all  real  qualities 
were  entirely  ousted  from  the  region  of  experi- 
ence. Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  other  terms, 
a  distinction  which  was  first  made  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  a  certain  practical  difference  is  now  em- 
ployed when  that<  practical  difference  is  no  longer 
the  matter  in  point. 

The  continued  use  of  the  distinction  gets  its 
plausibility  from  the  fact  that  the  terms  used 
nave  clear  meanings  within  the  original  limits 
of  their  application.  A  thinker  is  therefore 
tempted  to  assume  that  the  terms  still  have  defi- 
nite significance  in  their  new  sphere  of  applica- 
tion. An  example  of  the  change  of  meaning  in 
the  word  'really'  as  we  pass  from  popular  to 
chemical  usage  will  show  that  it  is  unsafe  to  treat 
the  word  'real'  as  if  it  expressed  an  unchanging, 
definite  positive  conception  whenever  used.  The 
ordinary  man  of  affairs  would  say  unhesitatingly 
that  charcoals  and  diamonds  are  really  different. 
The  analytical  chemist  would  be  tempted  to  say 
that  they  are  really  identical.  There  is  no  contra- 
diction in  these  two  statements,  because  'really' 
for  the  layman  means  'for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  life,'  and  for  the  chemist  it  means  'from 
the  point  of  view  of  chemical  analysis.'  Now, 
if  the  word  'really'  cafl  change  so  much  when  we 
are  still  within  the  limits  of  expd^tence.  is  it  not 
well  to  ask  ourselves  what  it  means  when  we  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  actual  *nd  possible  experi- 
ence and  say  that  apparently  things  are  ns  we 
find  them  in  our  experience,  but  what  they  really 
are  we  never  shall  know?  'Really'  here  has  no 
positive  meaning;  at  least  it  has  no  practical 
meaning.  It  seems  merely  to  serve  notice  of  an 
attempt  to  carry  out  a  practical  distinction  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  any  practical 
advantage  from  it.    But  is  there  not  a  theoretical 
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advant&ge?  Does  it  not  clarify  thought  to  have 
it  thrust  upon  our  attention  that  we  can  know 
only  what  experience  reveals  ?  Undoubtedly ;  but 
does  it  not  serve  to  confuse  thought  to  designate 
wliat  we  cannot  know  as  'reality'  and  to  call  what 
we  can  know  'mere  nipearance'?  Does  not  this 
terminology  assume  tifiat  there  is  something  which 
we  cannot  know!  What  warrants  this  assump- 
tion ;  To  say  that  we  cannot  know  reality  would 
of  course  be  justifiable  if  we  knew  that  there  is 
such  a  reality,  and  yet  knew  that  we  never  can 
know  anything  about  it  except  that  it  exists. 
But  if  we  never  can  know  anything  whatever 
about  it,  why  call  it  'reality' — a  term  which  con- 
notes value  ?  If  all  that  is  meant  is  that  if  there 
is  anything  which  con  never  present  itself  in  ex- 
perience, we  can  never  know  it,  tlien  this  meaning 
IS  not  clearly  expressed  by  saying  that  wc  can 
know  appearance,  but  not  reality.  For  whether 
we  will  or  not,  the  popular  idea  of  reality  as 
something  better,  more  secure,  more  valuable 
than  appearance  clings  to  the  word,  and  by  con- 
trast depreciates  the  conception  of  appearance. 
But  we  may  go  further,  and  say  that  there  is  no 
justification  in  assuming  the  possibility  of  such 
an  inexp>eriencoable  object.  The  assumption  has 
no  meaning.  All  of  our  conceptions  are  obtained 
from  experience,  and  all  of  our  words  are  words 
that  have  significance  only  when  applied  to  ob- 
jects of  experience  or  to  objects  conceived  of  as 
experienceable.  For  instance,  the  word  'exist- 
ence' has  a  very  definite  meaning.  To  exist  is  to 
be  part  of  experience,  or  to  be  in  some  way  or 
other  related  to  .1  part  of  experience.  Horses 
exist  as  parts  of  our  experience.  Any  as  yet 
invisible  star  exists  as  related  in  some  way  to 
what  we  do  know.  And  Ho  be  related'  is  also  a 
term  which  has  meaning  only  when  used  of  cer-. 
tain  connections  obtaining  in  experience.  The 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  for  example,  is  a 
definite  sort  of  connection  recognieed  as  existing 
between  one  experienced  object  and  another.  We 
can  extend  it  to  connections  between  objects  not 
yet  ex-perienced,  provided  we  think  of  them  as 
possible  objects  of  experience.  But  when  one  of 
the  terms  of  the  predicated  relation  is  asserted 
to  be  inexperienceaole,  then  the  relation  itself  has 
no  meaning. 

Thus  we  see  that  to  assert  existence  of  any- 
thing that  is  at  the  same  time  said  to  be  not  a 
possible  object  of  experience  is  simply  to  use 
words  without  meaning.  Agnosticism",  or  the 
doctrine  that  we  cannot  know  reality,  and  skep- 
ticism, or  the  doctrine  that  we  must  ever  doubt 
whether  we  can  know  reality,  are  therefore  both 
meaningless  doctrines,  because  reality  as  u.sed 
in  these  doctrines  has  no  meaning.  The  theory  of 
pht^nomenalism  is  open  to  the  same  objection  if 
it  is  an  assertion  that  knowledge  is  limited  to 
phenomena  or  appearances,  with  an  implication 
that  it  cannot  comprehend  reality.  But  if  all 
that  phenomenalism  stands  for  is  the  view  that 
all  reality  is  to  be  defined  as  either  actual  or 
possible  presentation  to  consciousness,  or  any 
discoverable  relation  between  such  presentations, 
and  that  beyond  such  presentation  there  is  noth- 
ing conceivable  except  pomiiltle  presentations,  then 
phenomenalism  is  tenable. 

Finding,  then,  that  a  reality  opposed  to  all  np- 
penrnnce  is  unthinkable,  let  us  examine  the  view 
that  all  knowledge  is  of  appearances.  May  there 
not  be  a.  skepticism  possible  here?  The  argument 
for  it  could  be  stated  as  follows:   "Everv  sense 
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may  deceive;  thought  may  be  fallaeious;  but 
as  sense  and  thought  are  our  instruments  of 
knowledge,  we  can  never  know  anything."  It 
takes  but  little  logical  acumen  to  detect  the  fal- 
lacy of  such  an  argument.  A  sense  deceives  us 
when  it  misleads  us  in  our  expectations  with 
regard  to  other  senses.  W'e  can  say  that  it 
misleads  only  when  we  have  a  test  for  its  accu- 
racy or  inaccuracy;  this  test  we  have  in  the  con- 
sistency of  our  sense-perceptions.  It  is  not  justi- 
fiable to  say  that  each  sense  may  deceive,  and 
that  therefore  all,  when  consistent  and  harmoni- 
ous in  their  presentations,  may  deceive.  This  ia 
an  example  of  the  fallacy  of  composition.  (See 
Fallacy.)  This  is  what  in  substance  was  argued 
by  the  tropes  of  Agrippa,  mentioned  above. 
Against  such  sophistry  we  must  say  that  before 
we  can  impeach  any  perception  or  judgment  we 
must  know  that  it  fails  to  conform  to  the  stand- 
ard. Thus  knowledge  is  presupposed  in  all 
acknowledged  ignorance,  and  skepticism  is  an 
acknowledged  ignorance.  Thus  far  we  have  shown 
that  a  thinker  must  know  at  least  something  in 
order  to  indulge  himself  in  a  reasonable  doubt, 
and  that  what  he  knows  is  a  part  at  least  of 
what  finds  itself  in  his  experience.  Universal 
skepticism  and  agnosticism  have  been  shown  to 
be  untenable.  Experience  there  tmdoubtedly  is, 
and  within  that  experience  there  undoubtedly  is 
knowledge  of  reality,  if  reality  is  to  have  any 
conceivable  meaning.  Now  the  business  of  the 
epistemologist  is  to  investigate  this  knowledge 
that  actually  exists. 

The  epistemologist  can  do  this  successfully  only 
by  following  scientific  method.  This  means  that 
he  must  compare  one  act  of  knowledge  with  an- 
other, in  order  to  discover  ^hat  knowledge  really 
is.  He  must  not  start  out  with  some  ttieory  of 
his  own  and  make  the  facts  adjust  themselves  to 
this  theory. 

Now,  one  fact  that  is  characteristic  of  all  valu- 
able knowledge  is  the  fact  of  generalization. 
Every  nofve  thinker  is  constantly  generalizing 
his  knowledge.  The  same  is  true  of  scientific 
thinkers.  No  science  is  merely  descriptive  in  the 
sense  that  it  confines  itself  to  the  ascertainment 
and  the  bare  statement  of  facts  and  relations 
actually  experienced  at  any  one  time.  Whether 
justifiably  or  not,  the  scientist  always  assumes 
that  if  he  can  only  state  facts  a*  they  really  are 
at  any  one  time,  he  has  a  statement  that  is  valid 
for  all  time  when  like  conditions  prevail.  For  in- 
stance, the  discovery  that  under  a  definite  atmos- 
pheric pressure  pure  water  freezes  when  the  ther- 
mometer stands  at  32°  F.  is,  for  plain  man  and 
scientist  alike,  of  significance  not  only  as  reveal- 
ing an  isolated  fact  of  experience  true  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery,  but  as  giving  a  'law.'  This  law 
is  the  further  f.ict  that  under  like  atmospheric 
pressure  equally  pure  water  freezes  when  in  a 
similarly  constructed  thermometer  the  mercury 
registers  32''.  Every  statement  of  known  fact 
can  thus  be  generalized,  and  if  when  generalised 
it  proves  tmtrue,  then  the  assumption  of  knowl- 
edge at  the  outset  was  unjustifiable.  This  ia 
why  careful  scientists  demand  that  an  experi- 
ment should  i)c  re]>eated  for  verification.  To 
verify  an  experiment  means  to  ascertain  its  cor- 
rectness. Obviously,  however,  one  cannot  go  back 
in  time  and  live  over  again  the  identical  experi- 
ence in  order  to  verify  the  descriptive  statement 
of  it.  .Ml  tJiat  can  be  done  is  to  put  one's  self 
under  like  conditions  and  then   to  see  whether 
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like  stateinents  hold  good  of  like  facts.  Eren  if 
it  should  be  found  that  like  statements  are  true 
of  the  second  experience,  the  previous  statement 
is  not  verified  unless  it  contained  more  than  a 
description  of  the  previous  experience  as  an  iso- 
lated fact.  This  surplusage  of  content  in  a  state- 
ment beyond  bare  description  of  an  isolated  fac^ 
is  technically  called  its  universality. 

This  universality  of  judgments  that  give  expres- 
sion to  knowledge  furnishes  a.  problem  to  the  inves- 
tigator. What  justifies  it  ?  Various  answers  have 
been  given.  Some  philosophers  say  that  nothing 
can  justify  it;  some  say  that  it  is  practically 
justified  by  repeated  tests;  others  say  that  the 
procedure  bears  its  own  warrant;  still  others  say 
that  the  universalization  is  justified  only  if  there 
is  in  experience  an  element  which  is  the  product 
of  the  mind's  creative  activity;  for  only  what 
the  mind  makes,  say  they,  can  the  mind  predict. 
These  four  answers  represent  the  four  logical 
schools  of  particularism,  empiri<^sm,  dogmatism, 
and  tran.scendental  idealism.  Particularism  is 
untenable  for  the  reason  that  it  is  self-contra- 
dictory. It  makes  a  imiversal  statement  denying 
the  validity  of  universal  statements.  If  it  at- 
tempts to  escape  the  charge  by  modifying  its 
position  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  an  exception 
of  its  own  principle,  it  falls  into  dogmatism.  Its 
creed  would  then  run:  "All  universal  statements 
except  this  one  are  unwarranted."  This  is  dog- 
matic ;  for  a  general  statement  is  here  made  with- 
out any  reasons  given,  and  no  reasoas  can  be 
given  so  long  as  general  statements  are  barred. 

The  trouble  with  empiricism,  or  the  doctrine 
that  universal  judgments  can  be  attested  by  re- 
peated experience  of  their  truth,  is  that  it  starts 
with  an  unjustified  assumption — viz.  that  all 
statements  are  at  first  of  particularistic  validity. 
Now,  out  of  a  combination  of  ten  truths,  each 
of  particularistic  import,  it  would  seem  that  all 
we  could  legitimately  get  would  be  merely  a  com- 
bination of  ten  particularistic  truths.  If  a  thou- 
sand sheep  are  by  experience  known  to  be  white, 
well — then  they  are  white;  but  what  about  the 
thousand  and  first?  To  this  an  empiricist  of 
Hume's  type  makes  answer  that  we  get  into  the 
habit  of  expecting  sheep  to  be  white,  and  that  the 
generalization  of  the  whiteness  of  sheep  is  only  a 
statement  of  the  past  particular  experiences,  plus 
the  fact  of  an  expectation  which  we  have,  based  on 
a  habit  we  have  formed  of  associating  whiteness 
with  sheep.  If  the  habit  has  never  been  broken, 
we  are  told,  the  expectation  may  become  so 
irresistible  that  at  last  it  becomes  inconceivable 
that  the  expectation  should  not  be  fulfilled.  Thus 
arises  the  universality  of  judgments.  But  in 
reply  it  must  be  said  that  the  whole  point  of  our 
question  is  missed.  What  is  to  be  made  out  is 
not  how,  as  a  matter  of  psychological  history, 
men  come  to  make  universal  judgments,  but 
whether  (hey  have  a  right  to  make  them.  In 
other  words,  the  fact  that  the  judgment  is  made, 
however  psychologically  inevitable  it  is,  is  no 
justification  of  the  judgment  as  a  statement  of 
fact.  But  this  Humian  empiricism  suffers  from 
still  another  defect.  It  can  explain  the  origin 
ot  an  irresistible  expectation  only  on  the  assump- 
tion that  under  certain  conditions  expectations 
arise.  But  this  is  to  assume  the  validity  of  at 
least  one  universal  judgment — viz.  the  one  ex- 
pressing the  psychological  law  of  the  origin  of 
expectation:  And  if  this  universal  judgment 
could  be  successfully  used  for  explaining  the  ori- 


gin of  all  universal  judgments,  still  the  questiMi 
remains :  What  justifies  this  one  universal  judg- 
ment? This  question  empiricism,  as  defined 
above,  has  never  answered,  and  it  cannot  be  seen 
how  it  could  possibly  answer  it.  At  first  sight 
transcendental  idealism  seems  to  avoid  all  these 
difiiculties  that  beset  rival  theories.  It  starts 
with  the  apparent  fact  that  there  are  two  sorts 
of  judgments  we  can  make,  one  sort  conditional 
and  the  otlier  unconditional.  We  cannot,  for  ex- 
ample, predict  even  eclipses  with  certainty,  be- 
cause we  are  not  absolutely  sure  that  before  the 
eclipse  can  occur  some  unknown  cause  may  not 
destroy  either  sun,  moon,  or  earth,  or  all  of 
them.  But  there  are  judgments,  it  is  alleged, 
■which  are  unconditionally  true — e.g.  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  and  that  everj'  event  has  a  cause. 
This  alleged  difference  between  two  sorts  of 
judgments  has  led  the  transcendentalist  to  assume 
a  corresponding  difference  between  the  elements 
constituting  experience.  Experience,  says  he,  is 
a  complex  product,  constituted  by  the  superinduc- 
tion  of  certain  principles  of  perception  and 
thought  upon  the  materials  furnished  by  sense. 
These  principles  are  invariable  ways  we  have  of 
perceiving  and  thinking  objects.  Because  these 
ways  are  ways  of  consciousness  and  not  ways  of 
the  object,  consciousness  can  predict  them,  we  are 
told,  with  certainty;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  c&n 
also  predict  those  elements  in  experience  which 
are  the  effects  of  these  operations  of  conscious- 
ness. But  those  elements  in  experience  which  are 
due  to  the  influence  exerted  by  other  things  upon 
consciousness  are  unpredictable,  while  everything 
lying  outside  of  the  limits  of  experience,  every 
ultimate  reality,  in  other  vfords,  is  unknowable. 
Upon  examination  this  view  is  seen  to  be  as  dis- 
appointing as  any  of  its  rivals.  This  presupposi- 
tion that  the  elements  which  mind  contributes  to 
experience  are  predictable  is  surely  not  self- 
evident,  for  it  is  clearly  seen  to  depend  on  tho 
assumption  of  unchangeableness  in  the  way  mind 
acts.  Why  should  consciousness  be  any  more 
certain  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  going  to  act 
than  of  the  way  in  which  something  else  is  going 
to  act?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  all  quite 
mutable  agents,  and  no  one  of  us  finds  it  nearly 
OS  easy  to  say  how  he  is  going  to  act  to-morrow 
as  to  say  how  some  objects  in  external  nature 
are  going  to  act.  In  reply  to  all  this  it  may  be 
said  (hat  there  are.  however,  aome  things  we  do 
that  arc  unchangeable,  and  in  so  far  as  future 
experience  is  determined  by  these  our  uniform 
modes  of  action,  it  is  predictable.  "This  reply 
would  be  satisfactory  if  we  were  sure  of  our 
uniform  principles  of  action.  Where  does  the 
knowledge  of  the  immutjibility  of  these  ways  of 
perceiving  and  thinking  come  from?  Is  it  an 
a  priori  truth  that  we  have  these  immutable 
forms  of  perception  and  these  categories?  No, 
not  even  K.int  took  such  ground.  He  merely 
argued  that  if  we  had  not  these  constitutive 
principles  of  perception  and  thought,  we  could 
not  form  a  priori  synthetic  judgments.  (See 
A  Priori,  and  .Analttic  .Ti'domknts.)  This  dic- 
tum contained  in  the  preceding  sentence  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  transcendental  idealism.  But 
what  justifies  this  principle?  An  unwarranted 
subjectivism,  i.e.  the  theory  that  the  only  things  \ 
we  can  know  are  mental  states  and  mental  pro- 
cesses, or  at  least  the  theory  that  the  only  laws  . 
of  action  we  ran  be  sure  of  are  the  laws  of  mental 
action,  underlies  this  dictum.    If  it  be  true  that 
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only  logical  laws,  and  time  and  space  as  percep- 
tual forms,  can  be  known  to  be  invariable,  then 
of  course  it  would  follow  that  only  such  objects 
of  experience  as  are  determined  by  logical  laws, 
and  by  temporal  and  spatial  forms,  can  be  pre- 
dicted; and  not  only  so,  but  only  such  aspects  of 
these  objects  as  are  directly  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  these  perceptual  forms  and  logical  laws 
could  properly  be  subjects  of  universal  judg- 
ment. The  whole  question  therefore  turns  upon 
the  validity  of  the  assumption  that  we  can  know 
only  those  forms  and  laws  which  are  of  a  sub- 
jective origin.  Kant  nowhere  justifies  such  an 
assumption.  He  merely  makes  it,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  call  the  philosophical  results  that  follow 
from  it  a  Copernican  revolution. 

Before  agreeing  to  accept  such  results,  it  would 
be  well  to  look  critically  at  the  assumption  from 
which  they  are  deduced.  Is  it  true  that  the  only 
laws  we  can  know  directly  are  laws  of  perceptual 
and  intellectual  processes?  On  the  contrary,  it 
can  be  successfully  maintained  that  we  do  not 
come  to  know  the  characteristic  features  of  space 
and  time,  as  forms  of  perception,  or  the  uniformi- 
ties of  thought-functions,  until  we  have  come  to 
know  many  more  'objective'  laws.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  evidence  upon  which  our  knowledge  of 
logical  laws  rests  is  exactly  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  upon  which  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature  rests,  viz.  experience.  Just  as  our 
only  reason  for  saying  that  flre  burns  is 
that  we  have  experienced  the  fact  we  thus  ex- 
press; so  when  we  say  that  our  thought  always 
refers  attributes  to  substance  or  that  our  thought 
demands  for  every  event  a  cause,  our  only  justi- 
fication for  our  statement  is  the  fact  that  we 
observe  as  a  matter  of  experience  that  we  always 
do  think  attributes  as  belonging  to  substances,  or 
events  as  conditioned  by  causes.  In  short,  logic 
is  an  inductive  science  resting  upon  experience 
(see  Looic),  and  an  idealism  which  rests  upon 
logic  as  Kantian  idealism  does  cannot  justify  a 
hard  and  fast  distinction  in  respect  of  knowable- 
ness  between  laws  of  external  nature  and  laws  of 
thought;  it  cannot  do  this  simply  because  both 
kinds  of  laws  arc  discovered  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  Therefore,  it  is  as  unwarrantable  to  argue 
that,  in  so  far  as  external  nature  has  any  laws, 
these  laws  must  be  the  product  of  thought,  as  it 
would  be  to  argue  that  in  so  far  as  thought 
has  any  laws,  these  laws  must  be  the  product  of 
external  nature.  Of  the  two  kinds  of  laws, 
neither  need  be  said  to  rest  on  the  other  unless 
experience  shows  that  either  is  4cpendent  on  the 
other.  It  is  only  a  begging  of  ^he  question  in 
the  interests  of  subjectivism  to  say  that  we  know 
thought-laws  directly  and  physical  laws  only  in 
so  far  as  they  are  thought-products.  If  experi- 
ence cannot  justify  a  universal  judgment,  then 
our  logical  laws  are  merely  statements  that,  in  the 
past  and  present  particular  acts  of  thought,  we 
have  acted  thus  and  so;  they  are  not  statements 
of  how  we  act  in  all  thinking.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  experience  of  the  uniformity  of  our 
intellectual  operations  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present  justifies  us  in  generalizing  this  limited 
uniformity  into  statements  valid  of  all  thinking, 
not  only  past  and  present,  but  future,  then  the 
experience  of  the  uniformity  of  physical  processes 
justifies  us  in  generalizing  these  processes  into 
natural  laws,  universally  valid.  In  other  words, 
one  cannot  legitimatize  scientific  induction  by 
reducing  the  objects  of  scientific  investigation  into 


products  of  invariable  thought-processes;  for  the 
assertion  of  the  invariability  of  thought-processes 
is  itself  justifiable  only  aa  the  result  of  a  scien- 
tific induction. 

It  should  have  become  clear  by  this  time  that 
a  justification  of  generalization  in  the  sense  of 
an  attempt  to  render  it  acceptable  by  subsuming 
it  under  some  more  valid  principle  is  hopeless; 
and  also  that  any  repudiation  of  the  validity  of 
generalization  itself  rests  either  upon  some  dog- 
matic and  unjustifiable  assumption,  or  upon  the 
tacit  presupposition  of  the  validity  of  generaliza- 
tion. What  then  are  we  to  do?  The  obvious 
answer  is  that  we  must  accept  generalization  as  a 
fact,  and  then  see  whether  there  is  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  generalize.  The  fact  is,  that 
in  so  far  as  I  think,  I  am  making  universal  judg- 
ments, or  malting  judgments  that  can  be  vali- 
dated only  by  universal  judgments. 

The  reason  for  any  act  whatever,  or  for  any 
particular  judgment,  is  always  in  the  last  resort 
a  universal  judgment.  This  universal  judgment, 
however,  is  not  logically  self-supporting.  It  gets 
its  justification  in  the  particular  experiences  we 
have.  In  other  words,  although  universal  judg- 
ments are  the  only  reasons  we  can  give  for  par- 
ticular judgments  which  are  not  themselves  ex- 
pressions of  actual  experiences,  yet  the  only 
justification  we  ever  get  for  these  universal  judg- 
ments is  found  in  the  actual  particular  experi- 
ences we  have.  Even  such  an  'axiomatic'  judg- 
ment as  the  celebrated  "Things  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  each  other"  can  be  justifiably 
accepted  only  if  it  is  recognized  as  correctly  ex- 
pressing our  experiences  with  regard  to  equal 
things.  In  our  adult  years,  it  is  of  course  not 
necessary  that  we  should  recall  these  specific  ex- 
periences. In  most  cases  this  axiomatic  judgment 
13  psychologically  nothing  but  a  succession  of 
word-images,  or  some  combination  of  such  images 
with  a  feeling-tone  of  familiarity.  But  when  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  this  psychic  content,  but 
ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  really  true  that  things 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other, 
we  begin  to  call  up  ideas  of  things  equal  to  the 
same  thing,  or  we  get  perceptions  of  things  equal 
to  the  same  thing,  and  compare  them  with  each 
other.  If  we  finally  satisfy  ourselves  of  the 
truth  of  the  'axiom,'  it  is  only  as  a  result  of  a 
new  induction  from  these  data,  presented  in  idea 
or  perception. 

What  is  true  of  this  axiom  is  true  of  every 
other  'general'  proposition.  Every  universal  judg- 
ment is  either  a  judgment  whose  truth  is  envis- 
aged in  some  particular  ideational  or  perceptional 
or  ideational-perceptional  complex,  or  it  is  a  mere 

?roces9  of  word-images  with  a  'familiar'  feeling, 
n  the  former  case  the  particular  complex,  idea- 
tional or  otherwise,  serves  as  a  point  of  depar- 
ture for  the  generalization,  which  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  interest  in  this  particular  only  because 
of  its  'vicarious'  character,  i.e.  not  so  much  be- 
cause in  this  particular  case  the  judgment  holds 
good,  but  because  this  particular  ease  is  recog- 
nized as  only  one  of  a  class,  in  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  the  same  judgment  holds  good. 
Psychology  seems  to  have  quite  well  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  this  recognition  of  vicari- 
ousnes.s  is  based  upon  a  certain  distinctive  'feel- 
ing' element  in  consciousness,  which  some  call 
the  feeling  of  vicariousness.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  analytic  psychology  of  the  judgmental  pro- 
cess, the  fact  is  that  not  only  do  we  pronounce 
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judgment  on  the  particular  before  U8,  but  we 
pronounce  it  upon  all  the  particulars  represented 
by  the  one  particular  ideationally  (or  percep- 
tually) present;  and  upon  all  these  particulars 
not  only  a»  particulars,  but  also  as  each  vicari- 
ous. In  other  words,  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
judgment  is  not  exhausted  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
true  of  each  particular  to  which  it  applies ;  there 
is  also  included  in  the  meaning  the  recognition 
that  because  it  is  true  of  each  particular,  there- 
fore these  particulars  are  not  merely  particulars, 
accidentally  connected  by  the  incidence  of  the 
same  judgment  upon  each  of  them,  but  are  also 
particulars  representing  the  identity  found  in 
each,  which  identity  makes  it  possible  to  pass 
the  same  judgment  upon  all.  That  identity  or 
community  of  character  which  justifies  the  in- 
clusion of  all  the  particulars  within  the  meaning 
of  the  same  judgment  is  not  something  externally 
combined  with  the  mere  particularity  of  each. 
It  is  something  in  the  particularity  of  each  which 
makes  it  not  a  mere  particular,  but  a  vicarious 
particular,  or,  in  other  words,  a  particularization 
of  a  universal.  Conversely  we  may  say  that  all 
particular  features  are  potential  universals;  i.e. 
though  in  some  judgments  particular  features 
may  function  as  particulars,  still  in  other  judg- 
ments these  same  features  may  function  as  imi- 
versals. 

The  demand  still  presses  upon  us  for  justifica- 
tion of  this  fact  of  universalization.  Because 
particulars  are  not  mere  particulars,  but  are 
unique  variations  of  universals,  there  is  no  logical 
impropriety  in  'universalizing'  them;  that  is, 
in  looking  at  their  universal  rather  than  at  their 
unique  aspect.  We  thus  escape  the  difficulty 
which  particularism  cannot  escape  and  cannot 
solve.  For  particularism  begins  by  asserting 
that  only  particular  judgments  are  justified.  That 
is,  it  misinterprets  the  fact  that  all  judgments, 
when  real  and  not  verbal,  are  based  on  envisaged 
particulars,  into  the  error  that  all  judgments  are 
based  on  mere  particulars.  We  have  seen  that  if 
they  were  so  based,  then  there  would  be  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  universality  of  judgment.  There 
is,  however,  a  bar  to  an  indiscriminate  univer- 
salization. It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  par- 
ticular is  a  unique  version  of  a  universal,  it  is 
therefore  a  unique  version  of  any  universal  you 
please.  The  problem  now  becomes  one  of  con- 
crete justification  of  the  actual  universalization 
we  make.  Take  an  example:  To-day,  when  the 
thermometer  stood  at  75  deRrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
a  dog  was  lying  in  my  basement ;  when  the  barom- 
eter was  29.70,  and  my  child  was  playing  with 
a  toy  engine ;  when  the  atmosphere  was  saturated 
with  moisture  and  a  fire-alarm  was  ringing;  when 
the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  north  and  I  was 
writing  at  my  desk,  it  began  to  rain.  In  this 
example  I  have  of  course  given  only  a  few  of  the 
indefinite  number  of  manifold  and  various  fea- 
tures which  characterized  the  concrete  situation 
at  the  time  it  began  to  rain.  Each  one  of  these 
features,  being  a  particularized  universal,  may 
legitimately  be  universalized.  But  not  every  one 
of  these  features  can  be  universally  connected 
with  rain.  It  is  the  business  of  the  meteorologist 
to  discover  just  which  of  the  particulars  is  so 
connected.  He  can  do  this  by  careful  induction 
(q.v.)  from  a  sufficiently  wide  experience.  The 
laws  of  induction  are  the  statements  of  the  prin- 
ciples an  investigator  must  follow  in  making 
correct  generalizations.    These  laws  do  not  jus- 


tify, they  merely  regulate,  the  process  of  gen- 
eralization. The  nature  of  the  material  dealt 
with  can  alcme  jijstify  the  process,  in  that  that 
nature  is  itself  universal  in  one  of  its  aspects. 

But  it  may  be  said  in  answer  to  this  justifica- 
tion of  generalization,  that,  while  it  is  granted 
that  particulars  never  appear  in  intelligent  ex- 
perience as  bare  particulars,  still  the  element  of 
particularity  can  be  traced  to  sense  and  that  of 
universality  to  thought.  Therefore,  it  is  alleged, 
particularity  is  more  real;  it  needs  no  justifica- 
tion because  it  is  an  inexpugnable  datum ;  univer- 
sality, however,  being  a  thought-product,  bears 
the  marks  of  artificiality  common  to  all  elabora- 
tions of  raw  material.  Can  the  result  of  such 
elaboration,  it  is  asked,  claim  with  propriety  to 
stand  as  representative  of  reality?  Is  reality 
not  that  which  we  do  not  make,  but  find?  This 
is  the  attitude  of  many  epistemologists.  It  would 
have  much  to  recommend  it  if  it  could  be  con- 
sistently carried  out.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  real  distinction  between  the  matter 
which  thought  elaborates  and  the  result  of  that 
elaboration.  And  yet  that  distinction  must  not 
be  maintained  in  such  a  way  as  to  invalidate 
the  procedure  which  leads  up  to  it.  To  say  that 
sense-elements  are  real  and  that  thought-products 
are  artificial  is  to  assume  that  without  the 
process  of  thought  the  sense-elements  authenti- 
cate themselves  as  real.  We  have  no  experi- 
ential warrant  for  saying  that  mere  sense  can 
recognize  itself  as  sense.  Only  because  a  careful, 
thoughtful  discrimination  has  led  us  to  the  dis- 
covery that  experience  has  at  least  two  distinct 
features,  viz.  sense  and  thought,  and  also  only 
because  thoughtful  investigation  leads  us  to  iden- 
tify sense  with  reality  par  excellence,  can  we 
assert  that  without  sense  there  can  be  no  reality. 
If,  however,  this  assertion  is  changed  into  the 
statement  that  sense  is  real  and  thought  ficti- 
tious, then  it  becomes  suicidal.  It  denies  the 
validity  of  the  thought-process  which  has  led 
to  the  assertion,  and  thus  leaves  the  assertion 
unfounded.  Thought  alone  can  discriminate,  for 
instance,  hallucinations  from  perceptions;  hence 
thought  is  indispensable  to  the  recognition  of 
reality;  and  the  validity  of  the  knowledge  given 
by  sense-reality  stands  or  falls  with  the  validity 
of  thought-processes.  This  is  a  truth  not  suffi- 
ciently realized.  We  may  not  blow  hot  and  cold 
upon  thought — blow  hot  when  we  need  thought 
to  authenticate  sense-reality;  blow  cold  when, 
having  got  certainty  as  to  sense-reality,  we  pro- 
ceed to  freeze  thought  out.  The  validity  and 
competency  of  thought  is  presupposed  in  the  com- 
petency of  any  knowledge  of  reality.  Therefore 
we  may  say  that  the  validity  of  thought  is  the 
one  thing  which  philosophical  doubt  may  not  con- 
sistently assail. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  any  particular  thought- 
process  may  not  be  scrutinized  with  a  suspicion 
of  its  validity.  It  is  merely  to  say  that  if  any 
thought-process  is  to  be  condemned,  sentence  is 
passed  upon  it  by  a  jury  of  peers.  Only  thought 
may  condemn  thought.  But  how  can  thought  con- 
demn thought?  Only  by  examining  its  own  pro- 
cedure with  ft  view  to  ascertaining  whether  it  is 
consistent.  No  extraneous  standard  is  applied. 
Even  >yhen  we  test  the  results  of  our  thinking 
by  comparing  them  with  facts  of  sense-percep- 
tion, the  final  arbiter  is  thought,  in  that  tne  sen- 
sible facts  confirm  or  overthrow  nothing,  except 
in  accordance  with  the  demand  for  consistency, 
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which  demand  is  made  by  thought.  In  other 
vords,  when  doubt  arises  as  to  the  validity  of  any 
intellectual  process,  and  when  in  order  to  remove 
this  doubt  we  appeal  to  sense-experience,  it  is 
only  as  thinking  beings  and  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  thought  that  we  interpret  the  results 
of  the  appeal.  Thought  may  not  make  reality, 
but  without  thought  there  can  be  no  recogniti(»i 
of  reality. 

But  here  again  an  objection  will  probably  be 
raised.  It  will  be  said  that  psychology  shows 
sense-consciousness  to  have  existed  long  before/ 
thought  appeared  on  the  scene.  Thought  is  a( 
new-comer;  sense  is  as  old  as  consciousness  it- 
self. Granted  the  truth  of  this  objection,  what 
follows?  Merely  that  psychology  as  a  science 
laboriously  wrought  out  by  much  comparative 
(:=  thinking)  observation  of  conscious  experi- 
ence, discloses  the  temporal  priority  of  sense  to 
thought.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  mere  sense- 
experience  cannot  be  experience  of  reality  if  by 
reality  is  meant  what  toe  know  as  reality;  for 
reality  with  us  is  what  it  is  only  by  virtue  of 
contrasts  which  thought  has  made.  If  we  there- 
fore maintain,  on  the  basis  of  psychological  rev- 
elations, that  many  animals  know  reality  without 
having  that  knowledge  mediated  by  thought,  it 
must  also  be  maintained  that  that  knowledge 
of  reality  is  something  so  utterly  unlike  our 
human  knowledge,  that  nothing  but  confusion 
comes  of  calling  the  two  things  by  the  same 
name.  But,  it  may  be  said  in  rejoinder,  we 
human  beings  experience  something  like  that  un- 
thinking apprehension  of  reality.  Sometimes  in 
us  thought-activity  seems  entirely  suspended  and 
only  a  sense-consciousness  can  be  discovered  in 
our  mental  processes.  In  extreme  lassitude  of 
body  and  mind,  may  we  not  lie  on  the  grass  and 
look  up  at  the  sky  and  drink  in  reality  without 
a  single  act  of  thought  ?  Yes  and  no.  The  answer 
depends  on  what  is  meant  by  thought.  Some  psy- 
chologists nowadays  make  a  distinction  between 
thought  processes  and  association  processes. 
Trains  of  images  that  follow  each  other  without 
any  experience  of  self-activity  are  called  associa- 
tion-trains. Those  that  are  accompanied  by  rec- 
ognized self-activity  are  called  thought-trains.  If 
thought  is  thus  disoriminated  from  association, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  we  can  have  experiences 
without  thought.  But  after  all,  what  is  this  self- 
activity?  It  seems  to  be  nothing  but  sensations 
of  tendinous  strain  and  articular  movement. 
The  distinction  thus  made  between  association 
and  thought  turns  o>it  to  be  a  distinction  between 
association  of  ideas  without  a  sense  of  strain 
and  association  with  a  sense  of  strain.  Why  any 
sense  of  strain  accompanying  a  process  should 
have  any  signiflc.ince  as  regards  the  validity  of 
the  process  is  difficult  to  discover. 

A  more  significant  distinction  between  associa- 
tion and  thought  is  that  between  the  characters  of 
the  connections  involved.  As-sociation-connections 
are  random;  there  is  no  internal  logical  consis- 
tency. An  unknown  dog  may  •suggest  a  familiar 
cat,  and  the  latter  may  by  some'tiueer  freak  of 
association  call  up  the  word  catastrophe,  and 
the  image  of  some  horrible  experience.  In  this 
mere  association-process  each  step  taken  is  ex- 
plicable by  the  familiar  laws  of  association,  but 
there  is  no  logical  coherence  between  the  first 
step  and  the  last.  The  unknown  dog  and  the 
fatal  railway  wreck  do  not  belong  together.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  thought-processes  the  whole 


series  from  beginning  to  end  is  controlled  by  some 
central  interest.  The  final  stage  of  the  process 
is  as  closely  connected  with  the  initial  stage  as 
with  the  intervening  stages.  All  the  ideas  tra- 
versed in  the  movement  form  a  consistent 
whole.  Such  a  thought-process  completely  domi- 
nated by  some  single  interest  is  not  frequent. 
Generally  our  thoughts  are  only  loosely  con- 
nected; we  break  the  continuity  of  the  train 
and  then  reconnect  the  broken  ends.  Sometimes 
the  breaks  are  rare;  sometimes  they  are  annoy- 
ingly  frequent.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  of 
difference  between  association  and  thought.  Very 
little  of  our  thinking  is  absolutely  direct  and 
altogether  pertinent.  The  difference  between  asso- 
ciation and  thouglit  is  one  of  degree.  Association 
is  loose-jointed  and  random  thinking;  thought  is 
compact  and  coherent  association.  If  this  is  so, 
we  may  say  that  there  is  no  experience  that  we 
can  conceive  from  which  thought  is  absent;  and 
that  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  the  less 
thought  there  is,  the  more  reality,  it  is  rather  the 
revenrse  which  is  true.  The  more  coherence 
and  consistency  there  is  between  all  the  parts  of 
our  sense-experience,  the  more  sure  we  are  of 
their  reality.  The  better  our  thinking,  the  nearer 
we  are  to  reality,  provided  of  course  we  have 
some  sense-content  in  our  thinking.  Mere  think- 
ing would  be  of  no  more  value,  if  it  really  could 
exist,  than  mere  sense.  We  never  get  at  such 
reality  as  we  know  without  thought  upon  sense- 
data.  In  this  codperation  of  thought  and  sense 
toward  the  production  of  knowledge  of  reality, 
it  cannot  be  ^aid  that  sense  is  nearer  to  reality 
than  thought.  Neither  is  nearer  than  the  other 
any  more  than  the  father  is  nearer  to  the  child 
by  procreation  than  the  mother,  or  vice  versa. 

Only  one  more  objection  to  the  validity  of 
knowledge  can  be  considered  here.  After  all,  it 
will  be  urged,  we  have  knowledge  of  reality  only 
by  means  of  ideas  or  sensations,  which  are  them- 
selves not  the  reality.  Hence  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  our  means  are  defective  inasmuch 
OS  we  can  never  get  directly  at  the  object  known, 
in  order  to  compare  it  with  our  sensations  and 
ideas.  We  have  to  assume  the  validity  of  knowl- 
edge, it  is  conceded;  but  we  must,  it  is  urged, 
realize  that  it  is,  when  all  is  said,  a  gigantic 
assumption,  or  simply  a  working  hypothesis.  We 
can  never  know  that  we  really  know,  although 
we  must  always  take  that  knowledge  for  granted. 
This  objection,  although  very  popular  at  present, 
is  as  futile  as  all  the  others  we  have  examined, 
for  if  it  is  a  valid  objection,  it  must  be  backed 
by  reasons.  These  reasons  can  be  stated  in  the 
words  of  Prof.  Karl  Pearson:  "How  close  then 
can  we  actually  get  to  this  supposed  world  out- 
side ourselves?  lust  as  near  as  but  no  nearer  than 
the  brain  terminals  of  the  sensory  nerves.  We 
are  like  the  clerk  in  the  central  telephone  ex- 
change who  cannot  get  nearer  to  his  customers 
than  his  end  of  the  telephone  wires.  We  are  in- 
deed worse  off  than  the  clerk,  for  to  carry  out 
the  analogy  properly  we  must  suppose  him  never 
to  have  heen  outside  the  telephone  emchant/e,  never 
to  have  seen  a  customer,  or  any  one  like  a  ctts- 
tomer — in  short,  nei:er,  except  through  the  tele- 
phone tcire,  to  have  come  in  contact  icith  thk 
outside  universe.  .  .  .  Very  much  in  the  posi- 
tion of  such  a  telephone  clerk  is  the  conscious 
ego  of  each  one  of  us  seated  at  the  brain  ter- 
minals of  the  sensory  nerves.  Not  a  step  nearer 
than  these  terminals  can  the  ego  get  to  the  'outer 
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world,'  and  what  in  and  for  themselves  are  the 
subscribers  to  ita  nerve  exchange  it  has  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  .  .  .  The  sounds  from  tele- 
phone and  phonograph  correspond  to  immediate 
and  stored  sense-impressions.  These  sense-im- 
pressions we  project  as  it  were  outwards  and 
term  the  real  world  outside  ourselves.  But  the 
tbings-in-themselves  which  the  sense-impressions 
symbolize,  the  'reality,'  as  the  metaphysicians 
wish  to  call  it,  at  the  other  end  of  the  nerve, 
remains  unknown  and  unknowable." 

The  objection  thus  admirably  stated  may  be 
called  the  peycho-physical  argument  against 
knowledge  of  reality.  The  reply  to  it  can  best 
be  introduced  with  a  question:  How  do  we  know 
that  the  ego  is  seated  at  the  brain  terminals  of 
the  sensory  nerves !  How,  indeed,  do  we  know  that 
there  are  any  sensory  nerves  at  all?  If  all  that 
we  know  are  sensations,  considered  as  merely  sub- 
jective and  psychical,  what  right  have  we  to 
talk  about  brain  terminals?  A  very  little  reflec- 
tion will  convince  any  one  that  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  one  would  never 
come  to  think  of  his  own  experiences  as  internal 
and  subjective.  We  first  come  to  know  the  ob- 
jects about  us,  among  others  the  bodies  of  our 
neighbors.  By  dissection  of  some  of  these  bodies 
we  come  to  know  that  there  is  a  brain  in  the 
human  head  and  that  there  are  nerves  running 
from  innumerable  points  in  the  periphery  of  the 
human  body  back  to  the  brain.  By  observation 
and  experimentation  we  come  to  know  that  cer- 
tain stimuli  applied  to  the  ends  of  certain  nerves 
are  followed,  or  accompanied,  by  conscious  pro- 
cesses. Because  in  the  case  of  human  subjects 
any  sundering  of  the  nerve  is  followed  by  cessa- 
tion of  the  specific  conscious  process  that  ordi- 
narily is  coordinated  with  the  stimulation  of  the 
nerve,  we  reason  that  the  conscious  process  is 
only  indirectly  coordinated  with  the  action  of  the 
nerve,  and  directly  with  some  sort  of  disturbance 
in  the  brain.  The  only  justifiable  meaning  then 
of  the  expression,  "the  conscious  ego  of  each  of 
us  seated  at  the  brain  terminals  of  the  sensory 
nerves,"  is  'the  unitary  complex  of  conscious  pro- 
cesses that  arise  when  the  brain  is  stimulated.' 
These  processes  are  not  seated  at  the  terminals 
of  the  sensory  nerves  and  subsequently  ejected 
into  the  space  outside  the  body.  At  least  no 
scientific  observer  has  ever  found,  say.  a  color- 
sensation  seated  at  the  terminal  of  his  optic 
nerve  and  subsequently  extruded  into  outer  space. 
All  this  talk  about  the  'seat'  of  conscious  pro- 
cesses is  the  sheerest  mythology,  if  anything  else 
is  meant  than  that  vcrj'  careful  research  based  on 
hnotcn  facts  of  external  stimulus  and  nerve-dis- 
turbance has  led  scientists  to  locate  within  the 
brain  the  physiolofiical  processes  with  which  the 
psychical  processes  are  correlated.  The  psychical 
processes  are  not  experimentally  located  there; 
and  any  one  who  interprets  the  findings  of 
psycho-physics  into  a  location  of  psychical  pro- 
cesses at  the  terminals  of  sensory  nerves  is  the 
dupe  of  a  simple  and  transparent  metaphor.  But 
it  will  be  said  that  if  the  brain  is  the  last  object 
disturbed  before  consciousness  arises,  then  con- 
sciousness must  be  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  brain.  This  contention  is  obviously 
based  on  the  very  questionable  principle  that  no 
object  can  act  at  a  distance.  Even  in  mere 
physical  action  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  principle  is  true.  A  physical  body  attracts 
anotner  physical  body  at  vast  distances,  and  it 


is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  action  is  medi- 
ated by  some  intervening  ether.  But  even  if  it  be 
conceded  that  the  principle  is  true  in  mechanical 
physics,  what  right  have  we  to  assume  that  it 
is  also  true  in  psycho-physics?  As  psychic  pro- 
cesses are  facts,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  them 
impartially,  i.e.  without  any  prepossessions,  in 
order  to  find  out  what  principles  govern  their 
action.  It  is  very  queer  science  that  assumes,  to 
begin  with,  that  they  must  be  subject  to  a  prin- 
ciple that  })ossibly  obtains  in  the  merely  physical 
world.  Kow,  obsen-ation  of  the  fact  of  visual 
perception,  for  example,  does  not  confirm  the  sup- 
position that  the  color-sensations  are  at  first 
'seated'  at  the  terminals  of  the  optic  nerves,  and 
that  afterwards  we  'project'  them  'as  it  were, 
outwards.'  So  far  as  any  actual  visual  experi- 
ence can  be  interrogated,  the  answer  always  is 
that  color-sensations  are  always  located  in  objects 
before  the  eyes.  If  the  case  is  different  in  in- 
fants, we  cannot  ascertain  that  fact  directly,  but 
must  infer  it,  and  the  only  principle  that  would 
warrant  the  inference  is  that  doubtful  one  jxist 
discussed,  viz.  that  no  object  can  act  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  session 
of  the  ego  at  the  terminals  of  the  sensory  nerves 
must  not  be  used  as  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  know  an^'thing  of  the  outer  world;  that 
session  is  itself  a  very  dubious  inference  from 
known  facts  of  the  outer  world,  viz.  anatomi- 
cal and  physiological  facts  which  we  come  to 
know  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  which  we  come 
to  know  any  other  facts  of  that  same  outer  world. 
We  use  our  senses ;  and  we  thoughtfully  compare 
the  results  we  get  by  their  use,  and  after  criti- 
cism come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  the  facts. 
In  fine,  this  whole  doctrine  of  the  subjectivity  of 
knowledge  is  itself  only  a  suicidal  inference  from 
known  objective  facts.  It  is  suicidal  because  if  it 
were  true  the  only  reasons  that  can  be  urged  for 
its  truth,  viz.  certain  psycho-physical  facts,  would 
be  deprived  of  their  validity,  inasmuch  as  these 
reasons  can  claim  validity  only  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  known  facts  of  the  objective  world. 
Here,  as  heretofore,  we  see  that  knowledge  cannot 
be  impugned  without  presupposing  knowledge. 
In  summary  of  this  criticism  of  agnostic  views,  it 
may  be  said  that  no  known  fact  can  be  consist- 
ently and  logically  used  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
possibility of  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  a  fact 
as  indubitable,  as  real,  as  inevitable  as  any  fact 
of  sensation,  and  the  validity  of  any  knowledge 
cannot  be  assailed  except  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  better  knowledge. 

The  problem  as  to  the  extent  of  knowledge  has 
absorbed  philosophical  attention  from  the  time 
of  Kant,  who  claimed  that  only  phenomena  can 
be  known,  and  that  ultimate  reality  is  unknow- 
able. Our  previous  discussion  should  now  enable 
us  to  see  the  fallacy  of  this  position.  It  con- 
sists in  the  unwarranted  assumption  of  an  ulti- 
mate reality  lying  behind  phenomena,  an  assump- 
tion which  is  necessitated,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
trying  to  carry  too  far  a  perfectly  valid  distinc- 
tion between '  phenomena.  Between  phenomena 
there  are  differences  in  degree  of  reality  in  the 
sense  that  some  phenomena  delude  us  into  expect- 
ing other  phenomena  which,  however,  do  not  ap- 
pear, while  on  the  other  hand  other  phenomena  do 
not  delude  us.  Our  expectations  based  on  their 
appearance  are  verified.  The  phenomena  of  the 
former  kind  are  illusions,  are  'mere  appearances,' 
are  'unreal.'    The  unreality  is  nothing  intrinsic 
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It  is  due  to  luistaken  inference,  and  when  the  in- 
ference is  corrected,  the  illusion,  the  unreality, 
disappears.  The  straight  stick  thrust  into  the 
water  appears  broken.  To  the  man  who  knows 
the  laws  of  refraction  there  is  no  unreality  in 
the  broken  appearance.  The  break  is  a  real  break, 
but  not  in  the  tangible  stick  or  in  the  stick  as  a 
material  for  any  mechanical  uses.  The  break  is 
in  the  line  of  movement  of  the  rays  of  light.  The 
visual  sense  bears  correct  witness  as  to  the  actual 
occurrence  in  the  visible,  i.e.  the  luminous  char- 
acter of  the  object.  The  brokenness  of  the  object 
aa  seen  is  part  of  ultimate  reality,  and  is  as 
absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  and  indefeasibly  real 
as  any  other  reality  in  the  real  universe.  There 
are  no  degrees  in  reality  in  any  metaphysical 
sense;  there  are  degrees  in  knowledge  of  reality; 
i.e.  the  knowledge  of  the  connections  that  prevail 
between  real  things,  so-called  illusions  included. 
It  is  only  in  a  practical  sense  that  one  phenom- 
enon differs  from  another  phenomenon  in  reality, 
and  even  in  this  sense  with  increase  of  knowledge 
there  comea  increase  of  reality.  Just  as  the 
reality  of  a  normal  vision  is  two-fold,  so  the 
reality  of  an  hallucination  is  two-fold.  In  normal 
vision  the  seen  appearance  is  actually  seen  and 
also  means  further  possible  appearances,  tactual 
and  otherwise.  So  in  hallucination  the  seen  ap- 
pearance is  actually  seen  and  also  means,  when 
once  the  laws  of  hallucination  are  known,  some 
verifiable  disorder  in  the  nervous  system.  Neither 
meaning  is  further-fetched  than  the  other.  It  is 
only  by  slowly  accumulated  associations  that 
visible  appearances  come  to  mean  tangible  appear- 
ances. These  associations  are  acquired  in  infancy 
and  childhood  and  have  become  so  fi.\ed  that  we 
consider  them  part  of  the  original  significance  of 
the  visual  sensations  themselves.  In  the  case  of 
hallucinations  the  correct  associations  have  to  be 
acquired  in  adult  life  and  run  counter  to  the 
normal  associations.  Hence  we  consider  it 
straining  the  meaning  of  words  to  say  that  hallu- 
cinations mean  nervous  derangement.  But  the 
meaning  is  just  that,  for  the  meaning  of  anything 
always  itself  means  the  known  connections  it  has. 
Thus  we  see  that  there  is  no  reality  beyond  ap- 
pearance; appearances  are  themselves  real  and 
there  is  no  valid  ground  for  restricting  the  limits 
of  the  possibly  knowable.  Only  experience  can 
tell  us  what  is  knowable,  that  is,  what  is  real; 
for  everything  real  is  knowable  and  everything 
knowable  is  real.  See  Heoel;  Hume;  Kant; 
Bebkelet;  Gbeen,  T.  H.;  Descabtes;  Spinoza; 
Leibnitz;  Locke;  Logic;  Judgment. 

The  bibliography  of  epistemology  includes 
nearly  all  the  philosophical  works  of  modem 
times.  Specially  to  be  mentioned  are:  Locke, 
Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding  (1690)  ; 
Berkeley,  Treatise  Concerning  the  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge  (1710);  Hume,  Treatise  of 
Human  Tiature  (1739)  ;  id.,  Enquiry  Concerning 
Human  Understanding  (1748)  ;  Kant,  Kritik  der 
reinen  Yemunft  (1781);  J.  G.  Fichte.  Wis- 
senschaftslehre  (1794);  Hegel,  Encyclopadi« 
der  philosophischen  Wissenschaften  im  Orund- 
W««c,  in  W erke,  yo\.  vii.  (Berlin.  1847);  id., 
Wissenschaft  der  Logik,  vols,  iii.,  v.  (Berlin 
1841 )_;  Lotze.  iMaphysik  (Leipzig,  1879);  id., 
Logik  (ib.,  1874)  ;  id.,  Mikrokosmos  (ib..  IS.'ifi- 
64)  ;  John  Stuart  Mill,  Logic,  Ratiocinative  and 
Inductive  (London,  1843:  8th  ed.'  1872);  id., 
Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philos- 
ophy (ib.,  1865)  ;  Green,  Introduction  to  Hume 


(ib.,  1874) ;  id..  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  (ib., 
1883) ;  Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic  (ib.,  1883)  ; 
id..  Appearance  and  Reality  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1897)  ; 
Bosanquet,  Knotcledge  and  Reality  (ib.,  1885)  ; 
id..  Logic  (ib.,  1888)  ;  Caird,  Critical  PhUoso^ 
of  Kant  (ib.,  1889) ;  Hobhouse,  Theory  of  Knowl- 
edge (ib.,  1896)  ;  Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Knowledge 
(New  York,  1896)  ;  Bowne,  Theory  of  Thought 
and  Knowledge  (ib.,  1897)  ;  Ward,  Naturalicm 
and  Agnosticism  (London,  1899)  ;  Pearson, 
Grammar  of  Science  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  19()0)  ;  Ormond 
Foundations  of  Knowledge  (New  York,  1901); 
Cohen,  Kanta  Theorie  der  Erfahrung  (2d  ed., 
Berlin,  1885)  ;  Riehl,  Der  philosophische  Kriti- 
cismus  (Leipzig,  1876-87)  ;  Schubert-Soldern, 
Orundiagen  einer  Erkenntnisstheorie  ( ib.,  1884 ) ; 
Volkelt,  Erfahrung  und  Denken  (ib.,  1886)  ;  Ave- 
narius,  Kritik  der  reinen  Erfahrung  (ib.,  1888- 
90)  ;  id.,  Der  menschliche  Weltbegriff  (ib.,  1891). 

KNOWLES,  nOlz,  James  Shebioan  (1784- 
1862).  A  British  dramatist,  the  author  of  Vir- 
ginius,  The  Hunchback,  and  other  well-known 
plays.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Knowles,  a 
teacher  of  elocution,  and  author  of  a  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language.  Born  May  12,  1784,  at 
Cork,  where  his  father  had  a  school,  he  went  with 
the  family  in  1793  to  London,  and  there  received 
his  education.  After  holding  for  some  time  a 
commission  in  the  militia,  he  became  an  actor 
and  appeared  in  Dublin  as  Hamlet,  but  he  never 
attained  much  eminence  in  his  profession.  Subse- 
quently he  lived  for  several  years  in  Belfast,  and 
Glasgow  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  and  at  this 
peri<^  he  made  the  collection  of  The  Elocutionist, 
which  has  been  many  times  republished  (28th 
ed.,  London,  1883).  At  this  time  also  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  dramatist.  His 
Caius  Gracchus  was  first  performed  at  Belfast 
in  1815.  Virginius,  which  followed,  was  after-' 
wards  recast  for  the  London  stage,  where  Mac- 
ready  took  the  principal  part.  Knowles  wrote 
over  a  dozen  other  plays,  but  pone  of  his  produc- 
tions exhibited  great  genius;  they  are,  however, 
among  the  best  'acting  plays'  produced  by  an 
Englishman  in  modern  times.  Besides  The  Hunch- 
back (1832),  two  of  his  most  popular  plays  have 
been  The  Wife  (1833)  and  The  Love  Chase 
(1837).  About  the  year  1845  he  left  the  stage 
from  religious  scruples,  joined  the  Baptists,  and 
distinguished  himself  for  his  religious  zeal.  In 
1851  he  published  a  little  controversial  work. 
The  Idol  Demolished  by  His  Own  Priest,  in  an- 
swer to  Cardinal  Wiseman's  lectures  on  transub- 
etantiation.  Knowles  died  at  Torquay,  November 
30,1862.  Among  his  publications  were  two  novels, 
and  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature,  some  of 
which  have  been  reprinted.  A  new  edition  of  his 
Dramatic  Works  appeared  in  London  in  1873. 
His  Life  was  written  by  his  son,  but  privately 
printed  (London,  1872).  Consult,  also:  Mac- 
ready,  Reminiscences  (New  York,  1875)  ;  and 
Marston,  Our  Recent  Actors  (London,  1890). 

KNOWLES,  Lucius  James  (1819-84).  An 
American  inventor,  born  at  Hardwick,  Mass. 
While  clerk  in  a  shop  at  Shrewsbury,  he  carried 
on  numerous  mechanical  experiments,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  invented  the  steam-boiler 
safety  feed-rejnilator  known  by  his  name.  He 
also  studied  photography,  then  recently  discov- 
ered, and  for  two  years  manufactured  photo- 
graphic materials  and  machinery.  At  Spencer 
in  1347-49,  and  later  at  Warren;  be  conducted  the 
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manufacture  of  cotton  warps,  but  from  1859  waa 
concerned  principally  with  his  inventions.  He 
constructed  a  steam  pump,  the  manufacture  of 
which  was  so  successful  that  the  Knowles  pump- 
works,  later  acquired  by  the  Blake  Company  of 
Boston,  became  the  largest  of  the  sort  in  the 
United  States.  A  tape-binding  loom  was  also 
manufactured  by  him  under  various  patents.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  as 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1862  and  1865,  and 
of  the  Senate  in  1809. 

KNOWIiTON,  Fbank  Hall  (I860-).  An 
American  botanist  and  paleontologist,  bom  in 
Brandon,  Vt.  He  took  a  science  course  in  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  and  in  1896  took  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  at  Columbian  University,  Washington, 
where  he  had  been  professor  of  botany  for  the 
nine  preceding  years.  From  1884  he  waa  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  National  Museum 
as  botanist,  then  as  paleontologist;  he  became 
head  of  the  latter  department  in  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  in  1900.  He  edited  The 
Plant  World,  and  wrote  botanical  definitions 
for  the  Standard,  Century,  and  Webster's  diction- 
aries, special  articles  for  the  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia, and  Fossil  Wood  and  Lignite  of  the  Po- 
tomac Formation  { 1889)  ;  Fossil  Flora  of  Alaska 
(1894);  and  Catalogue  of  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  Plants  of  Vorth  America  (1898). 

KNOWIiTON,  Thomas  (1740-76).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  born  at  Ash  ford,  Conn.  He  sen'ed 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  Putnam's 
Rangers,  rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  in 
1862  joined  the  expedition  which  captured  the 
city  of  Havana.  Two  years  afterwards  he  took 
part  in  an  Indian  campaign  under  General  Brad- 
street,  and  then  retired  to  his  farm  at  Ashford, 
where  he  remained  imtil  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutipn,  when  he  led  a  company  of  Connecti- 
cut militia  to  Boston,  the  first  troops  from  an- 
other colony  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Massachusetts. 
He  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the'  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  where  his  men  formed  the  left 
wing  of  the  American  forces,  and  for  his  services 
on  this  occasion  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major.  In  1776  he  was  given  the  command  of 
a  regiment  of  rangers  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  was  instrumental  in  selecting 
Nathan  Hale  for  the  mission  which  terminated 
fatally  for  the  spy.  On  September  16,  1776,  anx- 
ious to  retrieve  the  reputation  of  the  Connecticut 
troops  which  had. suffered  considerably  at  Kip's 
Bay,  he  led  a  desperate  charge  at  Harlem  Heights 
and  fell  mortally  wounded.  His  death  aroused 
the  patriots  to  renewed  efforts,  and  they  finally 
drove  the  British  from  the  field.  Washington 
mentioned  him  the  next  day  in  general  orders  as 
a  soldier  of  whom  "any  country  in  the  world 
might  well  be  proud." 

XNOW-NO'X'UINGHS.  In  American  history, 
a  secret  political  party  or  society,  which  after 
1852  suddenly  gained  the  ascendencv  in  several 
States,  and  then  as  rapidly  declined.  Its  work 
was  closely  allied  with  the  movement  of  the 
'Amet-ican'  and  'Nativist'  parties,  and  it  aimed, 
through  very  stringent  naturalization  laws,  to 
make  politically  powerless  the  large  number  of 
immigrants  then  settling  in  the  United  States, 
and  through  other  means  to  check  the  growth  of 
foreign  influences  and  ideas.  A  decade  earlier 
the  American  Party  had  shown  strength  in  New 
York  City,  and  after  the  Democratic  victory  of 


1843,  which  resulted  in  many  local  offices  being 
given  to  the  foreign-bom,  the  native  Americans 
carried  the  city  election  of  April,  1844.  In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  both  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia gave  Nativist  majorities,  but  three  years 
later  the  party  had  disappeared  in  the  former 
city.  The  Twenty-ninth  Congress  had  six  Nativist 
members,  while  the  Thirtieth  had  only  one.  The 
Irish  famine  and  the  revolutionary  movements 
in  Europe  during  1848  and  1849,  with  the  re- 
action ^^eafter,  occasioned  a  greatly  increased 
immigi^Bn,  and  caused  a  reappearance  of  the 
Nativi^novement  in  the  form  of  a  secret  so- 
ciety variously  known  as  'The  Sons  of  '70,'  or 
'The  Supreme  Order  of  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner,' which  was  primarily  opposed  to  immigration 
and  the  spread  of  Catholicism  in  America,  and 
the  members .  of  which,  upon  being  questioned 
about  their  order,  uniformly  replied  'I  don't 
know.'  The  party,  which  came  to  be  organized, 
and  which  from  the  above  circumstance  was 
popularly  called  the  'Know-Nothing  Party,'  con- 
ducted its  work  in  profound  secrecy,  holding 
secret  conventions,  and  often  so  casting  its  vote 
as  to  make  it  an  indeterminate  quantity  in  many 
elections.  In  the  State  elections  of  1854,  the 
party  carried  Massachusetts  and  Delaware.  In 
New  York  it  polled  more  than  120,000  votes,  and 
it  also  showed  strength  in  the  Middle  States. 
In  1855  it  was  successful  in  four  New  England 
States,  and  in  New  York,  Kentucky,  and  Califor- 
nia. Its  strength  was  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  Party.  Efforts 
were  made,  by  means  of  the  questions  raised  by 
this  movement,  to  supersede  the  anti-slavery 
agitation,  which  was  then  rapidly  increasing,  but 
in  1856  the  latter  obscured  the  former,  and  many 
Know-Nothings  joined  with  the  Republicans  in 
supporting  Fremont  for  the  Presidency.  The 
party,  however,  held  a  'secret  grand  council'  on 
February  19,  1856,  at  which  a  platform  was 
adopted  including  a  proposition  for  a  twenty-one 
years'  residence  qualification  for  naturalization. 
On  February  22d  an  open  convention  was  held, 
which  some  227  delegates  attended,  and  by  this 
convention  Millard  Fillmore  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency,  and  A.  J.  Donelson  of  Tennessee 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  these  nominations  being 
later  adopted  by  the  remnant  of  the  Whigs.  The 
delegates  from  the  States  of  the  North  refused 
to  be  bound  by  the  vote  of  this  convention,  and 
Fremont  became  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  so-called  North  Americans,  as  well  as  of 
the  Republicans.  In  the  early  State  elections,  in 
the  fall  of  1856,  the  party  succeeded  in  electing 
Governors  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire, 
but  in  the  Presidential  election  there  was  a  very 
great  decrease  in  the  party's  vote,  many  of  its 
members  apparently  voting  the  Republican  ticket. 
The  party  secured  only  eight  electoral  votes,  those 
of  Maryland.  In  1857  ft  carried  Rhode  Island 
and  Maryland,  but  by  1860  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

XXOX,  Henhy  (1750-1806).  An  American 
soldier,  prominent  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  was  born  in  Boston,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  business  as  a  bookseller  from  1770  to  1775. 
He  entered  the  Continental  Army  immediately 
after  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  served  as  aide  to 
General  Ward  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
during  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  procuring  from  Lake  George  and  the 
Canadian    frontier  a    large   number   of   cannon. 
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which  were  used  by  Washington  in  fortifying 
Dorchester  Heights.  For  this  he  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  of  artillery  by  Congress.  At 
Trenton  and  Princeton  he  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction, and  was  prominent  in  the  battles  of 
Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth  and  at 
Yorktown.  He  became  major-general  in  1781, 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  in  1782 
to  negotiate  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  in 
1783  was  delegated  by  Washington  to  receive  the 
surrender  of  New  York.  From  1785  ^^795  he 
was  Secretary  of  War,  having  charge ^Ha  time 
of  the  Navy  Department  as  well,  anc^Bten  re- 
moved first  to  Saint  Georges,  and  later  to 
Thomaston,  Maine,  where  he  died.  Knox  was 
one  of  the  most  intimate  of  Washington's  friends, 
and  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  his  advisers.  As 
an  officer  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  bravery, 
his  skill  in  handling  artillery,  and  his  tireless 
energy.  Consult:  Drake,  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Henry  Knox  (Boston,  1873)  ;  and  Brooks, 
Henry  Knox,  a  Soldier  of  the  Revolution  (New 
York,  1900). 

KNOX,  John  (1505-72).  The  great  Scottish 
reformer.  He  was  born  in  1505  at  Giffordgate, 
Haddington,  about  25  miles  east  of  Edinburgh. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Haddington,  and  in  1522  went  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  where  for  a  short  time 
he  is  thought  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  John  Major 
(q.v.),  and  from  him  probably  imbibed  some  of 
the  freedom  of  political  opinion  and  independence 
of  thought  that  afterwards  characterized  him. 
On  leaving  the  university  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive district.  He  is  mentioned  as  apostolical 
notary  in  the  Diocese  of  Saint  Andrews  in  March, 
1543,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  admitted  to 
minor  orders.  In  1544  he  was  living  as  a  tutor 
in  Ix>ngniddry  House,  three  miles  west  of  Had- 
dington. Thereafter  he  emerges  from  obscurity. 
He  must  already  have  embraced  Protestantism, 
for  he  now  appears  as  the  companion  of  George 
Wishart  (q.v.).  While  the  latter  prosecuted  his 
career  as  a  preacher  in  East  Lothian,  Knox 
wailed  upon  him,  bearing  before  him,  he  tells  us, 
a  'twa-banded  sword.'  He  was  ready  to  defend 
his  friend  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  but  the 
latter  dismissed  him.  After  Wishart's  seizure 
and  death  (March,  1646),  he  returned  to  the 
charge  of  his  pupils.  On  May  29,  1546,  Cardinal 
Beaton  (q.v.)  was  murdered  in  his  castle  of  Saint 
Andrews  in  revenge  for  Wishart's  execution.  The 
castle  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  band  which 
had  accomplished  the  audacious  design,  and  be- 
came the  temporary  stronghold  of  the  reforming 
interest.  Knox  took  refuge  there  with  his  two 
pupils.  Here  his  gift's  as  a  preacher  were  first 
recognized  and  the  parish  church  of  Saint  An- 
drews resounded  with  his  voice  in  denunciation 
of  'popery.'  His  career  at  this  time,  however,  was 
cut  short  by  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  (July 
31,  1547)  and  his  capture.  For  nineteen  months 
he  was  a  galley  slave,  and  during  the  winter  of 
J.J47-48  was  kept  at  Nantes.  At  the  request  of 
Edward  VI.  he  and  others  were  released  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1549,  and  allowed  to  depart  for  England, 
where  he  resided  till  early  in  1554.  He  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  Edward  VI.'s  chaplains  and  lived 
on  terms  of  intimate  intercourse  with  Cranmer 
and  other  English  reformers.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  had  considerable  influence  on  the  course  of 
the  English  Reformation,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  liberal  changes  introduced  into  the  service 


and  prayer  book  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the 
close  of  Edward's  reign.  He  preached  in  a  num- 
ber of  places ;  at  Berwick,  on  the  Scottish  border 
(1549-51),  Newcastle  (1551-53),  and  in  London 
and  the  south.  Probably  in  1553  he  married 
Margery  Bowes.  The  accession  of  Mary  drove 
him  and  others  to  the  Continent.  He  settled  tem- 
porarily at  Dieppe  (January,  1554),  whence  h» 
wrote  A  Godly  Letter  Sent  to  tlie  Faithful  in 
London,  "Sewcastle,  and  Berwick,  and  a  pamphlet, 
A  Faithful  Admonition  to  the  Professors  of  (iotPt 
Faith  in  England.  He  went  to  (Geneva  and  then 
to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  ho  participated 
in  the  'Frankfort  troubles,'  certain  disputes  as  to 
the  use  of  King  Edward's  service  book  in  the 
congregation  of  English  Protestants  there.  In 
1555  be  visited  Scotland,  and  remained  there  for 
some  months.  Then  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
English  Church  at  Geneva,  and  was  settled  as 
pastor  for  nearly  three  years — among  the  quietest 
and  probably  the  happiest  years  of  his  life. 
Thence  he  issued  his  famous  First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  Against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of 
Women  (i.e.  Queen  Mary  of  England,  Mary  of 
Guise,  and  her  daughter,  Mary  Stuart).  Queen 
Elizabeth,  taking  offense  at  this  work,  refused  to 
allow  him  to  pass  through  England  when  re- 
called to  Scotland. 

Knox  returned  to  Scotland  in  May,  1559,  and 
entered  upon  his  triumphant  course  as  a  re- 
former. Political  necessities  had  driven  the 
Queen  Regent  (Mary  of  Guise)  to  temporize  with 
the  'lords  of  the  congregation'  or  the  reforming 
nobles.  Having  somewhat  reestablished  her 
power,  she  sought  to  withdraw  her  concessions 
(May,  1559)  ;  but  the  reforming  impulse  had 
gathered  a  strength  that  could  no  longer  be  re- 
sisted. The  heads  of  the  party,  assembling  at 
Dundee,  under  Erskine  of  Dun,  proceeded  to 
Perth.  There  the  pent-up  enthusiasm  which  had 
been  long  collecting  was  roused  into  furious  ac- 
tion by  a  sermon  of  Knox  on  the  idolatry  of  the 
mass  and  of  image-worship  (July,  1559).  A 
riot  ensued.  The  'rascal  multitude,'  as  Knox 
himself  called  them,  broke  all  bounds  and  de- 
stroyed the  churches  and  monasteries.  Similar 
disturbances  followed  at  Stirling,  Lindores,  Saint 
Andrews,  and  elsewhere.  The  flame  of  religious 
revolution  was  kindled  throughout  the  country, 
aggravating  the  civil  war  already  raging.  At 
length  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth  and  the  death 
of  the  Queen  Regent  (June,  1560)  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis;  a  truce  was  proclaimed,  and  a  free 
Parliament  summoned  to  settle  differences.  The 
result  of  the  Parliament,  which  met  in  August, 
1.560,  was  the  overthrow  of  the  old  religion,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Reformed  Kirk  in  Scot- 
land. In  all  this  Knox  was  not  only  an  active 
agent,  but  the  agent  above  all  others.  The  orig- 
inal Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed  Kirk 
and  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  bear  the  impress 
of  his  mind. 

The  arrival  of  the  youthful  Queen  Mary,  in  the 
course  of  1561,  brought  many  forebodings  to  the- 
reformer;  he  apprehended  dangers  to  the  re- 
formed cause  from  her  character  and  her  well- 
known  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  re- 
former's apprehensions  scarcely  permitted  him  tO' 
be  a  fair,  certainly  not  a  tolerant,  judge  of  Mary's 
conduct.  Misunderstandings  very  soon  sprang  up 
between  them,  and  Knox  relates,  with  a  somewhat 
harsh  bitterness,  his  several  interviews  with  her. 
At  length  he  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
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Queen's  party,  including  Murray  and  Maitland, 
and  many  of  his  former  friends.  He  took  up 
&n  attitude  of  unyielding  opposition  to  the  Court, 
and  in  his  sermons  and  prayers  indulged  freely 
in  the  expression  of  his  feelings.  The  result  was 
his  temporary  alienation  from  the  more  moderate 
Protestant  Party,  who  tried  to  govern  the  coun- 
try in  the  Queen's  name.  For  a  while,  from  1563 
to  1565,  he  retired  into  comparative  privacy.  In 
1660  his  first  wife  had  died,  and  on  Palm  Sun- 
day, 1564,  he  married  Margaret  Stewart,  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Stewart  of  Ochiltree,  a  girl  of  six- 
teen. 

The  rapid  series  of  events  which  followed 
Mary's  marriage  with  Damley  served  once  more 
to  bring  Knox  into  the  field.  He  was  recon- 
ciled with  Murray,  and  strongly  abetted  him 
in  all  his  schemes  of  policy  during  his  regency. 
Further  reforms  were  efi'ected  by  the  Parliament 
which  convened  under  his  sway  in  the  close  of 
1567.  Some  provision,  although  still  an  imper- 
fect one,  waa  made  for  the  support  of  the  Protes- 
tant clergj'.  Knox  seemed  at  length  to  see  his 
great  work  accomplished,  and  is  said  to  have  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  retiring  to  Geneva.  But. 
the  bright  prospect  on  which  he  gazed  for  a  little 
was  soon  overcast — Murray's  assassination  (Jan- 
uary 23,  1.570),  and  the  confusion  and  discord 
which  sprang  out  of  it,  plunged  the  reformer  into 
profound  grief.  He  once  more  became  an  object 
of  suspicion  and  hostility  to  the  dominant 
nobles,  and  misunderstandings  even  sprang  up 
between  him  and  some  of  his  brethren  in  the 
General  Assembly.  He  retired  to  Saint  Andrews 
(1571)  for  a  while,  to  escape  the  danger  of 
assassination,  with  which  he  had  been  threatened. 
There,  although  suffering  from  extreme  debility, 
he  roused  himself  to  preach  once  more,  and,  in  the 
parish  church  where  he  had  begun  his  ministry, 
made  his  voice  heard  again  with  something  of 
its  old  power.  Assisted  by  his  servant,  the  "good, 
godly  Richard  Ballenden,"  into  the  pulpit,  "he 
ochoved  to  lean  upon  it  at  his  first  entry;  but  er« 
he  was  done  with  his  sermon,  he  was  so  active 
and  vigorous  that  he  was  lyke  to  ding  the  pulpit 
in  Wads  and  flie  out  of  it.''  In  the  end  of  1572 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  die;  his  strength 
was  exhausted;  he  was  'weary  of  the  world,'  he 
said ;  and  on  November  24th  he  died. 

Knox's  character  was  distinguished  by  firm- 
ness and  decision,  and  a  plain,  severely  harsh 
sense  of  reality.  He  was  a  man  of  strong,  and 
even  stem  convictions,  and  he  felt  no  scruples, 
and  recognized  no  dangers  in  carrying  out  his 
aims.  He  was  shrewd,  penetrating,  inevitable 
in  his  perceptions  and  purposes,  and  his  language 
is  always  plain,  homely,  and  often  harsh.  He  had 
learned,  he  himself  says,  "to  call  wickedness  by 
ita  own  terms — a  fig.  a  fig;  a  spade,  a  spade." 
Above  all,  he  was  fearless ;  nothing  daunted  him ; 
his  spirit  rose  high  in  the  midst  of  danger.  In 
Scotland  Knox  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
Reformation.  To  him  above  all  others  may  be 
attributed  this  result.  Hia  violent  methods, 
however,  do  him  little  credit,  and  recent  histo- 
rians condemn  him  severely  on  this  score. 

Knox  wrote  his  own  biography  in  his  History 
of  the  Itcformation  of  Reliqioun  in  the  Realme  of 
Scotland,  begun  about  1560,  and  completed  as  far 
as  1664.  The  first  three  books  were  printed  in 
Ix)ndon  in  1584;  the  entire  five  in  1C64;  the 
'modernized'  edition  by  Guthrie  (London,  1898) 
is  abridged   and   incomplete.     His   Workt  hav« 


been  well  edited  by  Laing  (Edinburgh,  1846-64), 
and  his  life  written  by  M'Crie  (Edinburgh,  1813; 
7lb  ed.  1872).  Both  Laing  and  M'Crie  give  full 
bibliographical  data  concerning  his  writings. 
Consult,  also,  his  life  by  W.  M.  Taylor  (New 
York,  1885)  ;  by  P.  Uume  Brown  (London, 
1895)  ;  Lorimer,  John  Knoa  and  the  Church  of 
England  (London,  1875)  ;  Carrick,  John  Know 
and  Bis  Land  (Glasgow,  1902).  Knox's  liturgy. 
The  Book  of  Common  Order  of  the  Church  of 
Sootland^hciB  been  edited  by  Sprott  (London, 
1901). |M 

KN^^JoHM  Jat  (1828-92).  An  American 
financier,  born  in  Knoxboro,  N.  Y.  He  graduated 
at  Hamilton  College  in  1849,  and  entered  the 
banking  business.  Because  of  his  vigorous  sup* 
port  of  the  national  banking  plan  of  Secretary 
Chase,  he  was  given  a  position  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  18GG,  serving  as  Deputy  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  from  1807  to  1872.  From  1872 
until  1884  he  held  the  position  of  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury,  in  the  latter  year  he  resigned  in 
order  to  become  president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  the  Republic  of  New  York  City,  which  position 
he  filled  until  his  death. 

In  1870  he  prepared  a  bill  codifying  the  mint 
and  coinage  laws,  and  a  report  on  the  subject 
of  coinage.  The  bill  was  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  Secretary  Boutwell,  and  with  few  amendments 
became  law  in  1873.  This  was  the  famous  'Coin- 
age Act  of  1873,'  which  dropped  the  silver  dol- 
lar from  the  coinage.  (See  Money.)  Mr.  Knox 
was  the  author  of  numerous  reports  and  articles 
and  of  a  book  on  the  United  States  Xotes  (New 
York,  1887). 

KNOX,  Philaitdeb  Chasb  (1863—).  An 
American  lawyer  and  Cabinet  officer,  bom  at 
Brou-nsville,  Payette  County,  Pa.  He  graduated 
at  Mount  Union' College  (Alliance,  Ohio)  in  1872, 
studied  law  in  an  office  at  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876,  and  in  1876  was 
United  States  district  attorney  for  the  Western 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1877  he  became  a 
partner  in  a  Pittsburg  law  firm.  As  a  practi- 
tioner he  acted  as  counsel  for  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  and  other  large  corporations.  It  was 
stated  that  in  1897  he  was  considered  as  ap- 
pointee to  the  Attorney-Generalship  in  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Cabinet,  but  at  that  time  was  reluctant 
to  withdraw  from  his  legal  practice.  However, 
he  accepted  the  appointment,  in  1901.  to  succeed 
John  \V.  Griggs  of  New  Jersey,  resigned.  Re- 
peated criticisms  of  his  alleged  inactivity  in  the 
prosecution  of  corporations  said  to  be  operated 
contrary  to  law  were  met  by  the  statement  that, 
under  existing  conditions,  he  was  not  empowered 
by  his  oflice  to  take  the  action  demanded.  In 
1897  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bar  Association. 

KNOX,  RoBEBT  (c.1640-1720).  The  first  Eng- 
lish writer  on  Ceylon.  He  was  a  prisoner  there 
among  the  natives  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the 
ship  on  which  he  and  his  father  were  homeward 
boimd  from  India  having  put  into  Cottiar  Bay 
for  safety  in  a  storm.  Robert  Knox,  senior,  a 
Scottish  employee  of  the  East  India  Company, 
died  after  three  ,vears'  captivity,  but  his  son 
tin.illy  made  his  escape  from  the  interior  of  the 
island  to  a  Dutch  colony  on  the  coast,  whence 
he  reached  England  (1680).  Knox  made  later 
voyages  to  India  and  the  South  Seas,  but  he  is 
chiefly  noted  for  An  Historical  Relation  of  the 
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Island  of  Ceylon  in  the  East  Indies;  Together 
With  an  Account  of  the  Detaining  in  Captivity 
the  Author  and  Diverse  Other  Englishmen  Now 
Living  There,  and  of  the  Author's  Hiraculous 
Escape.  Illustrated  with  Figures  and  a  Map 
of  the  Island  (London,  1681).  This  has  been 
translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  German. 

KNOX,  Thomas  Wallace  (1835-96).  An 
American  journalist  and  traveler,  bom  in  Pem- 
broke, N.  H.  He  was  educated  there  and  in 
Fittsfleld,  taught  for  a  time  in  Kings^^  N.  H., 
but  went  gold-hunting  in  1860,  to  Colo^^L  where, 
he  entered  into  journalistic  work.  19^ was  a 
correspondent  during  the  Civil  War,  and  also  saw 
active  service.  He  traveled  round  the  world  as 
a  special  correspondent,  in  1866  and  again  in 
1877,  and  his  varied  experiences  formed  the  basis 
for  his  numerous  works,  deservedly  popular  with 
young  people.  They  include:  Camp-Fire  and  Cot- 
ton Field  ( 1865)  ;  Overland  Through  Asia  ( 1870)  ; 
Underground  Life  (1873);  Backsheesh  (1875); 
Voyage  of  the  'Vivian'  to  the  North  Pole  (1884) ; 
Robert  Fulton  and  Steam  Navigation  { 1886)  ; 
Life  of  Eenry  Ward  Beecher  (1887);  Decisive 
Battles  since  Waterloo  (1887)  ;  Young  Nimrods, 
and  the  series  of  travels. 

KNOX,  WiujAM  (1732-1810).  A  British  of- 
ficial and  pamphleteer,  born  in  Ireland.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five  he  was  sent  to  Georgia  as  pro- 
vost-marshal under  Governor  Ellis,  and  remained 
there  'four  years.  Afterwards  he  was  colonial 
agent  in  England  for  Georgia  and  East  Plor- 
ida.  His  defense  of  the  Stamp  Act,  con- 
tained in  two  pamphlets,  written  in  1764  and 
1765,  brought  about  his  dismissal  from  office, 
but  he  was  made  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  America  (1770-82).  He  inspired  Lord  North's 
attempt  at  compromis(>  (1776),  and  was  also  the 
instigator  of  the  separation  of  New  Brunswick 
(Canada)  into  a  distinct  province  (1784),  to  be 
settled  by  Loyalists  from  the  States.  His  pub- 
lications include:  A  Defence  of  the  Quebec  Act 
(1774)  ;  Considerations  on  the  State  of  Ireland 
(1778);  Merits  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France  (1788)  ;  Considerations  on  the  Present 
State  of  the  Nation  (1789)  ;  Observations  Upon 
the  Liturgy  (1789)  ;  Considerations  on  Theocracy 
(1796). 

KNOX  COIiLEOE.  A  coeducational  institu- 
tion of  collegiate  grade  at  Galesburg,  111.,  char- 
tered in  1837  as  the  Knox  Manual  l^bor  College 
in  pursuance  of  a  plan  adopted  in  Whitestown, 
N.  Y.,  in  1836.  It  was  opened  in  1841  and  was 
renamed  Knox  CoUege  in  1857.  The  original  plan 
contemplated  the  subscription  of  $40,000  and  the 
purchase  of  lands  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  at  the 
Government  price.  Free  tuition  for  one  student 
for  twenty-five  years  was  secured  to  every  sub- 
scriber purchasing  eighty  acres.  The  college  had 
in  1902,  688  students  in  three  departments,  a  col- 
lege and  academy,  and  a  conservatory  of  music, 
established  in  1883;  34  instructors;  and  a  library 
of  about  10.000  volumes.  The  amount  of  pro- 
ductive funds,  including  endowment,  is  about 
$525,000.  The  institution  is  undenominational. 
On  its  grounds  in  1858  was  held  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate,  the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of 
which  was  celebrated  on  October  7,  1896. 

KKOX-LITTLE,  William  John  (18.39—). 
An  English  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
born  at  Stuartstown,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
He  wa,s  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 


and  after  graduation  became  an  assistant  master 
at  Sherborne  School.  Later  he  held  a  number 
of  curacies,  and  in  1875  was  appointed  rector 
of  Saint  Albans  at  Cheetwood,  Manchester,  an 
office  which  he  held  until  1885,  when  he  became 
Vicar  of  Hoar  Cross.  In  1881  he  was  appointed 
Canon  of  Worcester.  Among  his  publications 
are:  Meditations  on  the  Three  Hours'  Agony  of 
Our  Blessed  Redeemer  (1877);  Characteristics 
and  Motives  of  the  Christian  Life  (1880)  ;  The 
Journey  of  Life:  The  Light  of  Life  (1888)  ;  The 
Perfect  Life  (1899);  Sketches  and  Studies  in 
South  Africa  (1899)  ;  The  Waif  from  the  Waves 
(1890)  ;  and  Holy  Matrimony  (1900). 

KNOX'VIIiLE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Marion  County,  Iowa,  35  miles  southeast  of 
Des  Moines;  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
railroads  (Map:  Iowa,  D  3).  It  has  the  State 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  a  public  high- 
school  library,  and  a  fine  court-house.  The  city 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  as  the  centre  of 
a  farming,  stock-raising,  and  coal-mining  district, 
and  has  fiouring-mills,  a  canning-factory,  foundry 
and  machine-shops,  etc.  There  are  mtmicipal 
water-works.  Population,  in  1890,  2632;  in  1900, 
3131. 

KirOXVrLUE:.  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Knox  County,  Tenn.,  Ill  miles  northeast  of  Chat- 
tanooga; on  the  Holston  River,  at  the  head  of 
steam  navigation;  and  on  the  Atlanta,  Knoxville 
and  Northern,  the  Knoxville  and  Augusta,  the 
Knoxville,  Cumi)er1and  Gap  and  Louisville,  and 
the  Southern  railroads  (Map:  Tennessee,  H  5). 
It  has  a  site  of  great  natural  beauty  among  the 
foothills  of  the  Clinch  Mountains.  There  are 
State  asylums  for  the  insane  and  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  a  fine  Government  building,  a  city  hospital, 
court-house,  city  hall,  city  market,  Lawson  Mc- 
Ghee  Memorial  Library,  the  building  which 
sen'ed  as  the  first  Capitol  of  Tennessee,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  (q.v.).  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  Knoxville  College,  for  colored  students. 
Other  points  of  interest  are  the  iron  bridge  across 
the  river.  Gray  Cemetery,  and  the  National  Cem- 
etery, in  which  are  3261  graves,  1047  of  unknown 
dead.  In  commercial  importance,  Knoxville 
ranks  with  the  chief  interior  cities  of  the  South. 
It  is  the  centre  of  the  marble  region  of  the  State, 
and,  besides  a  large  trade  in  marble,  both  dressed 
and  undressed,  it  has  extensive  wholesale  inter- 
ests, and  ships  considerable  agricultural  produce. 
Its  manufactures  also  are  important,  including 
furniture,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  flour,  lumber, 
foundry  products,  cars  and  car-wheels,  wagons, 
and  many  other  articles.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years, 
and  a  unicameral  council,  which  controls  elec- 
tions to  the  more  important  offices,  the  executive 
having  no  appointive  power,  and  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  public  works  alone  being 
chosen  by  popular  election.  The  municipal  budget 
balances  at  over  $350,000,  the  principal  items 
of  expense  being  $45,000  (approximately)  for 
schools,  .$30,000  for  street  expenditures,  and  $25,- 
000  each  for  the  fire  department,  for  street  light- 
ing, and  for  the  police  department  (including 
amounts  for  police  courts,  jails,  reformatories, 
etc.).  Population,  in  1880,  9693;  in  1890,  22,- 
535;  in  1900,  32,637. 

Settled  in  1787,  Knoxville  was  laid  out  and 
named   (after  Gen.  Henry  Knox)    in  1791,  and 
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became  organized  as  a  town  in  1794.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  'Territory  South  of  the  Ohio'  from 
1792  to  1796,  and  of  the  SUte  from  1796  to  1811. 
During  the  Civil  War  it  was  held  by  the  Con- 
federates until  August,  1863,  when  General  Bum- 
side  took  possession.  From  November  10th  to 
November  30th  a  Confederate  force  besieged  it 
unsuccessfully,  and  on  the  29th  made  a  desperate 
assault  on  Fort  Saunders,  in  which  they  lost 
about  600  killed  and  wounded  and  300  prisoners. 
Knosville  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1815,  and 
was  enlarged  in  1888  and  1889  by  the  addition 
of  West  and  North  Knoxville.  Consult  Powell, 
BistoT^  Towns  of  the  Southern  States  (New 
York,  1900). 

KNTTDSEII',  kn55d'sen,  Knud  (1812-95).  A 
Norwegian  philologist.  He  is  best  known  as  the 
leader  in  the  so-called  Danish-Norwegian  lan- 
guage movement,  as  opposed  to  the  Norse  move- 
ment headed  by  Ivar  Aasen  (q.v.).  His  aim  was 
to  give  a  more  Norwegian  coloring  to  the  literary 
language  of  Norway  by  adapting  the  orthography 
and  syntax  to  Norwegian  usage,  and  by  substitut- 
ing wherever  it  was  possible  Norwegian  words 
for  foreign  derivatives.  The  most  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  subject  may  be  found  in  his 
Unorsk  og  norsk,  eller  t'remmedords  avlosning 
(1879-81).  While  Knudsen  was  extreme  in  his 
views  and  frequently  erred  through  a  lack  of 
thorough  philological  training,  he  exercised  a  de- 
cisive influence  upon  his  contemporaries,  espe- 
cially Bjomstjeme  Bjomson,  and  the  present 
form  of  Norw^an- Danish  is  largely  the  result  of 
his  agitation.    He  died  March  4,  1895. 

XKUBB  (nor)  AKD  SPELL  {knur,  nur, 
ODutch  knorre,  Dutch  knor,  MHG.  knorre,  Get. 
Knorren,  knob,  and  spell,  from  Dutch  spil,  spin- 
dle). A  game  which  originated  on  the  moors  of 
Yorkshire,  in  England,  but  has  since  spread 
throughout  the  north  of  England  and  many  new 
localities.  It  is  practically  a  development  of  the 
familiar  trap,  bat,  and  ball,  and  is  played  with  a 
pommel  or  club,  and  a  knurr  or  ball,  which  is  me- 
chanically released  from  the  spell  or  trap  by  a 
spring,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  shoot- 
er's clay  pigeon.  Each  player  plays  his  own  game, 
without  interference,  and  any  number  can  enter 
a  competition.  The  knurr  is  a  boxwood  or  porce- 
lain ball,  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  placed  on  the  spell  or  trap  by  the  player,  who, 
by  means  of  a  thumb-screw,  adjusts  the  spring 
of  the  trap  according  to  the  velocity  he  wants  the 
ball  released  at.  He  then  releases  it  and  hits 
the  ball  on  the  rise  with  his  pommel,  a  stick  or 
stout  cane  varying  from  four  to  five  feet  in 
length.  It  has  a  flat,  hardwood,  oblong-square 
end.  The  upper  end  of  the  pommel,  which  the 
player  grasps  with  both  hands,  is  bound  with 
waxed  thread,  like  the  handle  of  a  cricket-bat, 
and  the  blow  is  made  by  striking  the  ball  with 
all  possible  force.  A  successful  hit  will  drive 
the  ball  about  200  yards ;  and  the  longest  hit,  or 
series  of  hits,  wins.  On  a  large  moor,  and  where 
the  game  is  general,  the  ground  is  marked  out 
with  wooden  pins  driven  in  every  20  yards.  In 
;natches  each  player  takes  his  own  knurrs  and 
pommels  and  has  five  rises  of  the  ball  to  a  game. 
The  'stroke'  is  made  by  a  full  'swing*  round  the 
head,  not  unlike  the  'drive'  at  golf. 

KKUT,  kn<3ot,  or  CNTIT.  A  king  of  England, 
Denmark,  and  Norway.    See  Canute. 


KNirrSPOSD,  nflts'fArd,  Henbt  THTntSTAN 
Holland,  Baron  (1825—).  An  English  states- 
man. He  was  bom  in  London,  was  educated 
at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849.  He 
served  as  legal  adviser  to  the  Colonial  Office 
(1867),  and  as  assistant  under-secretary  from 
1870  till  1874,  when  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment. He  served  also  as  financial  secretary  to 
the  Treasury  ( 1885)  ;  vice-president  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Education  (1885  and  1886-87)  ;  and  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  the  Colonies  (1887-92).  He  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1838.  His  publications 
include  Notes  on  Common-Law  Procedure  Acts 
(1852-54). 

KNYPHAT7SEK,  knlp^ou-zen,  Wilhelu, 
Baron  von  (1716-18(>0).  A  German  soldier,  bom 
at  LUtzelburg.  He  was  educated  at  Berlin,  en- 
tered the  Prussian  military  service,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  under  Frederick  the  Great. 
By  successive  promotions  he  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general  in  1775.  In  1776  he  came  to 
America  in  command  of  the  Second  Division  of 
Hessian  troops,  reaching  New  York  on  October 
18th.  A  few  davs  later  he  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  White  Plains.  He  showed  great  bravery  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  Washington,  which  was  renamed 
in  his  honor.  He  was  m  the  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  being  m 
command  of  all  the  Hessian  troops  after  the  re- 
call of  General  von  Heister.  During  the  absence 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  (1779-80)  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  during  this 
time  made  a  raid  into  New  Jersey  and  plundered 
Hackcnsack.  Later  he  was  in  the  expedition 
which  burned  Springfield,  N.  J.  He  was  an  able 
soldier,  and  after  his  return  to  Germany  he  was 
made  Military  Governor  of  Cassel. 

KOALA,  kA-alft  (Australian  name),  or  Na- 
tive Beab.  An  Australian  marsupial  (Phascol- 
arctos  cinereus),  now  regarded  as  the  type  of  the 
family  Phascolarctidte,  nearly  resembling  the 
phalangers  in  dentition,  but  having  the  molar 
teeth  much  larger.  The  toes  of  the  fore  feet  are 
in  two  opposable  groups  of  two  and  three,  a  char- 
acter not  found  in  any  other  quadruped,  but  well 
adapted  to  grasping  the  branches  of  trees,  on 
which  the  koala  often 
hangs  with  its  back  under- 
most like  the  sloth,  which 
it  also  resembles  in  its 
lethargy.  There  is  scarce- 
ly any  Tudiment  of  a  tail. 
The  general  form  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a  young 
bear.  (Compare  Wombat.)  The  female  ha» 
but  one  cub  at  a  time,  which  she  carries  on 
her  back  for  a  long  time  after  it  is  capable  of 
leaving  her  pouch.  Tbe  koala  is  rather  more 
than  two  feet  long,  and  the  body  is  stout  and 
clumsy.  The  covering  is  a  very  dense  coat  ot 
short  gray  wool.  The  animal  has  no  means  of 
defense,  and  is  killed  with  clubs  by  the  natives 
of  Australia,  where  it  is  found.  It  is  nocturnal 
in  its  habits,  and  feeds  exclusively  on  eucalyptus 
leaves.  See  Colored  Plate  of  Mabsupials,  and 
Plate  of  Phalanqebs. 

KOB.  An  antelope  of  the  gentis  Cobus.  See 
Watebbuck. 

KOBBI:,  kOb'bA.  Gustav  (1857—).  An 
American  music  critic  and  author,  bom  in  New 
York.    When  ten  years"  old  he  was  sent  to  Wies- 
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baden,  Germany,  to  study  compoBition  and  the 
piano  with  Adolf  Uagen.  After  five  years  with 
that  teacher  he  completed  his  musical  studies 
with  Mosenthal  in  New  York,  and  in  1877  gradu- 
ated from  Columbia  College,  and  two  years  later 
from  the  Columbia  Law  School.  He  became  en- 
gaged in  literary  and  newspaper  work,  and  con- 
tributed articles  on  musical  and  dramatic  sub- 
jects to  the  leading  magaunes  and  periodicals. 
Uis  two-volume  Wagner's  Life  and  Works 
(1890),  which  gives  analyses  and  the  leitmotives 
of  the  music  dramas,  is  well  known  to  students 
of  music.  In  addition  he  published:  The  King 
of  the  Nibelung  (1889) ;  New  York  ami  Its  En- 
virons (1891)  ;  Plays  for  Amateurs  (1892)  ;  My 
Rosary,  and  Other  Poems  (1896);  Miriam 
(1898). 

KOBOX).  A  great  hilly  plateau  of  Western 
Mongolia,  4000  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea; 
«l80  the  chief  town  of  that  region.  The  town  lies 
north  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Tian  Shan,  or 
'Celestial  Mountains,'  about  40  miles  from  the 
frontier  of  Sungaria.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Kalmucks,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the  Mongols 
and  Russians,  it  is  called  Sankinhoto.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Chingintalas  of  Marco  Polo.  It 
suffered  much  during  the  Dungun  Rebellion  of 
1865,  but  is  recovering,  and  now  sends  great 
flocks  of  sheep  to  Kan-su  every  year.  Population, 
about  6000. 

KOB:^,  k</bft.  A  seaport  of  Japan,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  of  Hondo,  adjoining 
and  lying  to  the  northeast  of  the  prefectural 
city  of  Hiogo,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay 
of  Osaka,  and  dbtant  22  miles  by  rail  from 
the  city  of  Osaka  (Map:  Japan,  D  6).  When 
Hiogo  was  opeped  in  1868  to  foreign  residence 
and  trade,  KoM  became  the  foreign  residential 
quarter  and  the  centre  of  trade,  its  municipal 
affairs  being  managed  by  a  council  consisting  of 
the  prefect,  the  foreign  consuls,  and  three  elected 
members.  It  continued  to  be  a  separate  town 
until  1892,  when  it  was  united  with  Hiogo.  The 
city  is  situated  along  a  fine  sandy  beach,  at  the 
base  of  a  high  coast  range,  and  at  the  entrance 
to  the  far-famed  'Inland  Sea.'  It  has  a  deep 
and  safe  harbor,  and  is  connected  by  rail  with 
all  parts  of  the  Hondo,  or  Main  Island.  It  is  in 
<iirect  steam  communication  with  China.  Formosa, 
Hong  Kong,  Australia,  Europe,  and  America,  as 
well  as  with  the  other  treaty  ports.  It  has 
docks,  railway  shops,  a  fine  wharf  450  feet  long 
for  ocean-going  vessels,  an  Imperial  ship-building 
yard  (with  patent  slip  accommodating  vessels  of 
2000  tons  burden) ,  a  paper-mill,  and  other  manu- 
factures, two  forei<rn  banks,  two  foreign  and  Sev- 
ern! native  newspapers,  hotels,  churches,  and 
clubs.  It  is  within  ea/sy  distance  of  Osaka,  Kioto, 
and  numerous  places  of  picturesque  beauty  and 
historic  interest ;  it  is  considered  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  the  treaty  ports,  as  it  probably  is  the  most 
healthful.  Tlie  bund  or  waterfront  of  the  settle- 
ment is  faced  with  stone;  the  strpots  are  wide, 
well  kept,  and  liehted  by  electricity.  Though 
opened  much  later  than  Nagasaki  and  Yokohama, 
KoIh'!  has  now  taken  first  place  in  shipping  as  in 
volume  of  trade.  In  1898  the  total  value  of  the 
latter  was  $98,730,213.  In  1900.  1447  vessels 
(2,868,812  tons)  entered  port,  by  for  the  largest 
number  being  British.  Germany  came  next,  then 
France  and  the  United  States,  each  of  which  had 
less  than  one-tenth  of  Great  Britain's  number. 
Population,  in  1898,  216,780,  of  whom  534  were 


British,  155  Americans,  155  Germans,  and  over 
1000  Chinese.  Population  of  the  prefecture, 
1,667,226. 

KO'BEIX.  A  (jerman  family  of  painters,  en- 
gravers, and  etchers,  all  descended  from  Johann 
Heinrich  Kobell,  of  Frankfort,  who  settled  at 
Mannheim  in  1720.  His  grandson  Ferdinand 
( 1740-99)  was  a  landscaite  painter  and  etcher, 
bom  at  Mannheim,  where,  after  having  studied 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  he  became  the 
pupil  of  Peter  Verschaffelt.  In  1768-69  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Paris,  after  his  return  waa 
appointed  Court  painter,  and  later  professor  at 
the  Academy,  and  in  1793  removed  to  Munich. 
Of  his  eflective  oil  paintings  in  the  style  of 
Berchem,  there  are  specimens  in  the  galleries 
of  Karlsruhe,  Darmstadt,  Stuttgart,  and  Augs- 
burg; but  he  is  more  important  as  an  etclier,  his 
242  plates  marking  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
treaUnent  of  landscape  etching  in  Germany. 
Consult  his  biography  by  Baron  Stengel  (Nu- 
remberg, 1822). — His  brother  Franz  (1749- 
1822),  landscape  and  architectural  painter  and 
draughtsman,  was  born  in  Mannheim,  where  he 
studied  at  the  Academy  before  spending  nine 
years  in  Italy  (1770-85),  chiefly  at  Rome.  On 
his  return  be  settled  in  Munich,  and  was  made 
Court  painter.  His  oil  paintings,  on  which 
Goethe  bestowed  high  praise,  are  rare,  number- 
ing scarcely  a  dozen,  one  of  the  finest  being  a 
"Rocky  Landscape  with  Waterfalls,"  in  the  Bam- 
berg Gallery.  Endowed  as  he  was  with  an  exu- 
berant fancy  and  extraordinary  facility  of  pro- 
duction, the  process  of  painting  proved  too  slow 
to  keep  pace  with  his  ideas,  and  be  confined  him- 
self afterwards  entirely  to  the  use  of  pen  and 
pencil.  He  is  said  to  have  produced  more  than 
10,000  drawings. — Hendrik  (1751-09),  a  marine 
and  landscape  painter,  bom  at  Rotterdam,  cousin 
of  Ferdinand  and  Franz,  was  sent  to  England  by 
his  father  to  follow  a  commercial  career,  but  re- 
turned in  1770,  determined  to  become  an  artist, 
and  studied  for  two  years  in  Amsterdam  under 
Jacob  de  Vos  and  Comelis  Ploos  van  Amstel 
with  such  success  that  lie  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy.  He  settled  afterwards  at  Rotter- 
dam, and  is  especially  esteemed  for  his  marine 
subjects  in  oil,  and  his  numerous  beautiful  draw- 
ings executed  with  the  pen,  heightened  with  In- 
dia ink,  and  his  water-colors. — Jan  ( 1756- 
1833),  engraver,  bom  at  Rotterdam,  brother  of 
Hendrik,  engraved  anatomical  plates,  and  in 
1787  a  series  of  historical  portraits.— >Jan,  the 
elder  (I778-I8I4),  an  eminent  animal  and  land- 
scape painter  and  etcher,  bom  at  Delfshaven, 
son  of  Hendrik.  pupil  of  Willem  Rutganrt  van 
dcr  Wall  at  Utrecht.  He  studied  diligently 
from  nature,  and  took  Paul  Potter  for  his  model. 
In  1812  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  won  the  gold 
medal  and  high  praise  from  art  critics.  His 
popularity  increased  rapidly  until  his  prema- 
ture death,  at  Amsterdam.  Of  his  cattle  pieces, 
remarkable  for  their  sterling  technique  and  pre- 
cision of  drawing,  there  arc  excellent  specimens 
in  the  museums  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam. 
— .Jan,  the  yoimger  (1800-38),  landscape  and 
cattle  painter,  bom  at  Rotterdam,  son  of  Jan, 
the  engraver,  pupil  of  Rotterdam  Academy,  paint- 
ed his  principal  work,  a  life-size  cattle  piece,  in 
1830.— His  .sister  Anna  (1795-1847)  was  also  an 
esteemed  artist. — Wilhelm  von  Kobell  ( 1766- 
1855),  landscape  and  battle  painter  and  etcher, 
born  at  Mannheim,  son  and  pupil  of  Ferdinand; 
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studied  afterwards  the  works  of  the  old  Dutch 
masters  in  the  DUsseldorf  Gallery,  and  was  espe- 
cially attracted  by  Wouverman.  In  1778  he  went 
to  Rome,  was  made  Court  painter  at  Mann- 
heim after  his  return,  and  afterwards  followed 
his  father  to  Munich,  where  he  became  professor 
at  the  Academy  in  1808.  He  painted  at  first  land- 
scape, rural  genre  scenes,  and  animal  pieces,  of 
which  the  galleries  of  Bamberg,  Weimar,  Mann- 
heim, Karlsruhe,  Berlin,  Darmstadt,  Frankfort, 
and  Wiesbaden  contain  fine  specimens.  In  1809 
he  visted  Vienna,  and  in  1810  Paris,  to  make 
studies  for  his  battle  pieces,  which  contain  many 
portraits  of  famous  contemporaries.  The  New 
Finakothek  in  Munich  contains  "The  Third  Day 
of  the  Battle  of  Hanau"  (1808),  and  the  Ban- 
quet Hall  of  the  KSnigsbau  the  "Surrender  of 
Brieg,"  "Cavalry  Skirmish  at  Amhofen,"  and  the 
"Battles  of  EckmUhl  and  Wagram."  He  became 
most  widely  known  through  his  etchings  and 
aquatint  engravings  after  Wouverman,  Berehem, 
Roos,  Ruysdael,  and  others,  in  which  he  repro- 
duced the  peculiar  style  of  each  master  with 
uncommon  success. 

KOBELL,  Fbanz  ton  (1803-82).  A  German 
mineralogist  and  poet,  bom  in  Munich  and  edu- 
cated at  Landshut.  He  became  professor  of 
mineralogy  in  Munich  in  1826,  and  in  1856  was 
appointed  first  curator  of  the  State  collection  of 
minerals.  To  mineralogy  his  greatest  contribu- 
tions were  new  methods  in  crystallography  and 
the  valuable  invention  of  the  stauroscope.  His 
scientific  publications  include:  Charakteristik 
der  Mineralien  (1830-31);  Skizzen  aua  dem 
Steinreich  (1850);  Uineralogie :  Populare  Tor- 
trage  (1862)  ;  and,  above  all,  the  Tafeln  eur  Be- 
stimmung  der  itineralien  (1833;  13th  ed.  1893) ; 
Qalvanographie  (1842;  2d  ed.  1846),  describing 
a  method  of  his  own  invention;  and  Oeschickie 
der  Uineralogie  (1864).  Kobell's  popular  po- 
etry, in  the  dialects  of  Upper  Bavaria  and  of 
the  Palatinate,  shows  the  true  vis  comica,  and 
the  possession  of  rich  fancy  without  the  lack  of 
verisimilitude.  Among  the  works  of  this  genre 
m'entio9  should  be  made  of:  Bchnadahiipfln  U7%d 
SprUchln  (2d  ed.  1852)  ;  Oedichte  in  pfal- 
eischer  3fun<{aft(  1839-41) ;  and  Jagd-  und  Wetn- 
lieder  (1899).  Consult  Luise  von  Kobell,  Franz 
von  Kotell  (Munich,  1884). 

K'dBEBI^E,  ksa>er-Ie,  Geobg  (1819-98).  A 
German  author  and  dramatist,  bom  at  Nonnen- 
hom.  He  studied  at  the  gymnasium  at  Augs- 
burg; was  sent  to  the  Collegium  Germanicum  at 
Rome,  but  ran  away  from  that  institution  and 
studied  at  Munich.  At  Leipzig  (1846)  he  pub- 
lished his  Aufzeichnungen  etnes  Jesuitensoglings 
im  deutschen  Kolleg  in  Rom,  which  created  a  sen- 
sation, and  which  he  followed  up  (1870)  with 
Deutsche  Antteort  auf  icelsche  Projekte:  Entkiil- 
tungen  Uher  die  Palastrevolution  im  Vatikan. 
He  is  better  known  for  his  plays,  Des 
KUnstlfTS  Weihe.  Zvischen  Himmel  und  Erde, 
ffacs  Emanuels  Brautfahrt,  Oeorge  Washington, 
and  Die  JJeldin  von  Yorktown,  which  were  pub- 
lished mostly  between  1849  and  1853.  He  lived 
at  Heidelberg  (1853-56)  as  theatrical  manager. 
On  the  publication  of  his  Theaterkrisis  im  neuen 
deutschen  Reich  (1872),  he  was  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  royal  theatre  at  Karlsruhe.  After 
1873  he  lived  at  Mannheim,  Vienna,  and  Dresden, 
and  wrote:  Meine  Erlehnisse  ala  Hoftheaterdi- 
rektor  (1874)  ;  Berliner  Leimruten  und  deutsche 
Vol..  XI.— n. 


Gimpel  (1875);  Der  V  erf  all  der  deutschen 
Schaubuhne  und  die  Bewdltigung  der  Theater- 
kalamitdt  (1880);  Brennende  Theaterfragen 
(1887)  ;  and  Das  Drangsal  der  deutschen  8chai^^ 
hUhne  (1890). 

KOBEBSTEIN,  ko^Sr-stln,  Kabl  Auodbi 
(1707-1870).  A  (German  scholar  and  literary 
critic.  He  was  born  at  RUgenwalde,  and  was 
educated  at  Stolpe,  Potsdam,  and  Berlin.  In 
1824  he  was  made  professor  at  Fforta,  where  he 
stayed  till  his  death.  His  great  work  is  Orund- 
riss  der  Qeschichte  der  deutschen  Nationai- 
litteratur  (1827;  5th  ed.,  by  Bartsch,  1872-75)  ; 
and  he  also  published:  Vermischte  Aufaatze  zur 
Liiteraturgeschichte  und  Aestlietik  (1858)  ;  Hein- 
rich  von  Kleists  Brief e  an  seine  Schwester  Vlrike 
(1860)  ;  the  volume  on  Leasing  in  Lobell's  Ent- 
wickhing  der  deutschen  Poesie  (1865)  ;  and 
Laut-  und  Flexionslehre  der  mitielhochdeutschen 
und  neuhochdeutschen  Sprache  (last  ed.  by 
Schade,  1878). — His  son  Kabl  (1836 — )  was 
bora  at  Schulpforta;  studied  at  Stettin,  and  be- 
came an  actor  (1856).  He  retired  from  the 
Dresden  stage  in  1883.  Among  his  works  are  the 
plays,  Florian  Geyer  (1863),  Konig  Erich  XIV. 
(1869),  and  Was  Oott  ztisammenf4gt,  das  soil  der 
Mensch  nicht  scheiden  (1872),  and  Preusaiches 
Bilderbuch  (1887). 

KOBLENZ,  ki/bients.  A  town  of  Prussia.  See 
Cobles  z. 

KOBO  DAISHI,  k5a>A  dl'she  ( Sinico- Japa- 
nese, Great  Teacher,  who  Spreads  Abroad  the 
Law).  The  posthumous  titlet  of  one  Ku-Kai,  a 
noted  Buddhist  saint  of  Japan,  and  the  founder 
of  the  sect  known  there  as  Shingon,  or  'True 
Words.'  In  1898  its  temples  numbered  12,807. 
He  was  miraculously  conceived,  and  many  won- 
derful tales  are  told  of  him.  He  was  bom  in 
the  Province  of  Sanuki  in  774,  went  to  school 
in  Kioto  in  788.  Dissatisfied  with  Cbnfucian 
teaching,  he  entered  into  relations  with  the  Bud- 
dhists, was  admitted  a  priest  in  793,  receiving 
then  the  name  of  Ku-Kai,  which  means  'Space 
and  Sea,'  and  in  795  became  Abbot  of  To-ji,  in 
Kioto.  In  804  he  was  sent  to  CHiina  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  student;  became  a  disciple  there 
of  a  priest  of  the  Yogachara  or  Tantra  school, 
whose  mystic  doctrines  he  imbibed  and  later  in- 
troduced into  Japan,  to  which  he  had  returned 
in  806.  He  built  several  monasteries,  the  most 
famous  of  which  is  that  of  Koya-san,  in  Kiushiu, 
about  50  miles  from  Osaka.  In  835  he  died  in 
a  sitting  posture  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples, 
who  had  been  summoned  for  the  occasion,  and 
was  carried  in  this  posture  to  his  vaulted  grave. 
The  title  of  Kobodaishi  was  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Mikado  in  921.  He  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented the  I-ro-ha,  or  Japanese  syllabary  of  47 
letters,  and  he  introduced  the  system  of  doctrine 
which  is  known  as  Riobu  Shinto,  in  which  he 
reconciled,  or  attempted  to  reconcile.  Confucian- 
ism, Shinto,  and  Buddhism,  contending  that 
he  had  received  a  revelation  from  the  'food- 
producing  god'  at  Is^  (q.v.)  ;  that  the  native 
Shinto  deities  were  merely  manifestations  of 
Buddha  in  a  previous  state  of  existence.  Cwee 
suit:  GriflRs,  The  Religions  of  Japan  (New  IMany 
1895),  and  Sntow,  "The  Revival  of  Purenan  by 
to,"  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  ,hie8  of 
of  Japan,  vol.  iii.,  Appendix  (Yokohamq  (Posen, 
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domestic  sprites,  but  sometimes  also  to  those  who 
haunt  the  mountain  forests.  In  all  cases  it  con- 
veys an  idea  of  impish  glee  in  teasing  and  tor- 
menting.   See  Gnome. 

XOBBIK,  k60)r6n.  The  chief  town  of  a  dis- 
trict in  the  Russian  Government  of  Grodno, 
00  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Grodno,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mukhavetz,  a  tributary  of  the 
Northern  Bug  (Map:  Russia,  B  4).  Milling, 
tanning,  brick-making,  and  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  are  its  chief  industries.  Population,  in 
1897,  10,300,  mostly  Jews. 

XOBXTBO,  kyUSSrs.  A  town  of  Germany.  See 

COBDBO. 

KOCH,  kdK,  Cbbistian  Fbixdbich  (1793- 
1872).  A  German  jurist,  bom  at  Mohrin,  Prus- 
sia. After  studying  law  in  Berlin  he  entered 
the  Government  service  in  1825,  was  promoted 
gradually  to  important  positions  at  various  law 
courts  in  Cologne,  Kulro,  Halle,  and  other  cities, 
and  in  1848  was  summoned  to  Berlin  to  draft 
the  new  code  of  civil  procedure.  He  retired  in 
1854.  The  most  important  of  his  works,  which 
exerted  great  influence  upon  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Prussian  jurisprudence,  are  Das  Recht 
der  Forderungen  nach  gemeinem  und  preussi- 
»ohem  Recht  (2d  ed.  1858-59.)  ;  Lehrtuch  dea 
preussischen  gemeinen  Privatrechtsi  (3d  ed.  1867- 
68 )  ;  Das  preussische  Erbrecht,  aus  dem  gemeinen 
deuUchen  Recht  entmckelt  (1866);  Daa  preus- 
sische Zivilprozessrecht  (vol.  i.,  2d  ed.  1855; 
vol.  ii.,  6th  ed.  1871) ;  Das  allgemeine  Landrecht 
fur  die  preussischen  Staaten,  mit  Kommentator 
(8th  ed.  1883-87).  He  also  founded  the  Schle- 
sischesi  Archiv  fur  die  praktische  Rechtswissen- 
schaft  (Breslau,  1837-46).  For  his  biography, 
consult  Behrend  (Berlin,  1872). 

KOCH,  Joseph  Anton  (1768-1839).  A  dis- 
tinguished Austrian  landscape  painter  and  etch- 
er, born  at  Obergiebeln,  Tyrol.  He  was  a  poor 
shepherd  boy,  but  through  a  bishop's  patronage 
was  sent  to  the  Karlsschule  in  Stuttgart  in  1785. 
The  severe  discipline  of  that  institution  became 
intolerable  to  him,  and  he  ran  away  in  1701, 
lived  in  Strassburg  and  Switzerland,  and  in  1795 
made  his  way  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  fol- 
lower of  Carstens  (q.v.) ,  at  the  same  time  model- 
ling his  style  in  landscape  after  Poussin  and 
Claude  Lorraine.  Among  his  earlier  works  were 
etchings  for  Carstens's  Les  Argonautes,  selon 
Pindare,  Orphic  et  Apollonius  de  Rhode  (1799), 
a  series  of  twenty  Italian  landscapes,  thirty-six 
illustrations  to  Ossian,  and  fourteen  to  Dante, 
a  large  drawing  of  "The  French  Taking  the  Oath 
at  Millesimo;"  also  American  landscape  views  for 
portions  of  Humboldt's  works  (1805).  During 
the  years  1812-15  he  was  in  Vienna,  and  some  of 
his  best  oil  paintings  date  from  this  period.  Af- 
terwards he  went  to  Rome  and  became  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  the  German  artists'  colony  there. 
He  was  the  first  to  paint  'heroic'  or  'historical' 
landscape,  and  his  influence  upon  his  associa- 
tes was  very  great.  Of  his  paintings  in  the 
public  galleries  there  are:  "Schmadribach  Falls 
in  the  Lauterbach  Vallev"(1811),  "View  Near 
voiVaco."  "Noah's  Sacrifice"  (1813),  "Grimsel 
latter-  (1813),  and  "View  of  Nauplia"  (1836), 
(2,868,  the  museum  at  Leipzig:  "View  in  the 
number  Mountains"  (1813),  and  "Monastery  of 
France  a.icesco  di  Civitella"  (1814)',  in  the  Na- 
less  than  llery  at  Berlin;  replicas  of  "Schma- 
Populationlls"  and  of  "Noah's  Sacrifice"'  in  the 


New  Pinakothek  at  Munich;  and  "Macbeth  and 
the  Witches,"  in  the  museum  at  Innsbruck.  In 
the  Dante  room  of  the  Villa  Massimi,  in  Rome, 
he  painted  four  frescoes  (1824-29).  His  Ido- 
deme  Kunstchronik  oder  die  rumfordische 
Suppe,  gekocht  und  geschrieben  von  J.  A.  KocK 
(1834)  is  an  attack  upon  unfair  art  criticism, 
and  at  the  same  time  serves  to  reflect  his  rather 
rough  humor,  aggressive  temperament,  and  quaint 
personality.  Consult:  Strauss,  Kleine  Bchriften- 
(Bonn,  1877);  and  Frimmel,  in  Dohme,  Kunst 
und  Kunstler  dea  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert* 
(Leipzig,  1884). 

KOCH,  Karl  (1800-79).  A  (Serman  botanist, 
bom  near  Weimar.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Wttrzburg  and  Jena,  in  1836-38,  and 
then  undertook  a  scientific  journey  to.  South- 
em  Russia.  He  completed  his  researches  in  a 
second  journey,  which  he  performed  in  1843-46. 
The  fruit  of  this  second  trip,  in  which  he  also 
visited  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  the  range  of  the  Caucasus,  was  his  Wan- 
derungen  im  Orient  (1846-47).  In  1836  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  botany  in  the  University 
of  Jena,  and  in  1847  became  professor  at  Berlin, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Besides  8ev> 
eral  books  on  travel,  Koch  wrote  the  well-known. 
work  Dendrologie  (1869-73). 

KOCH,  Max  (1865—).  A  German  literary- 
critic.  He  was  bom  at  Munich,  and  educated 
there  and  at  Berlin.  In  1880  he  qualified  as 
docent  at  Marburg,  and  ten  years  later  became- 
professor  at  Breslau.  Besides  editions  of  Shake- 
speare, Chamisso,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Von  Amim, 
Brentano,  Eichendorff,  Fouqu6,  Hoffmann,. 
Schulze,  Immermann,  and  Lenau,  he  wrote:  Bel- 
ferich  Peter  Bturz  und  die  Sohleswigschen  Lit- 
teraturhriefe  ( 1879)  ;  Veber  die  Beziehung  der 
englischen  lAtteratur  zur  deutachen  im  achtzehn- 
ten  Jahrhundert  (1883);  Shakeapeare  (1885); 
Franz  Orillparzer  ( 1891 )  ;  Nationalitat  und  Na- 
tionallitteratur  (1891);  and,  with  Vogt,  Oe- 
schichte  der  deutachen  lAtteratur  (1900).  He 
foiuded  in  1886  the  Zeitaohrift  fur  vergleichende 
Litteraturgeachichte. 

KOCH,  RoBEBT  (1843—).  A  German  physi- 
cian and  bacteriologist,  bom  at  Clausthal,  Han- 
over. He  studied  medicine  at  Gottingen;  then 
practiced  medicine  in  Langenhagen,  Rackwitz, 
and  Wollstcin.  It  was  at  WoUstein,  from  1872 
to  1880,  that  he  began  the  researches  in  bac- 
teriology upon  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 
Koch's  researches  on  the  history  of  anthrax  were 
published  in  1876,  and  two  years  later  followed 
his  study  on  the  history  of  traumatic  infective 
diseases.  These  works  placed  bacteriology  upon 
a  firm  scientific  basis.  Appointed  in  1880  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Board  of  Health  in  Berlin,  he 
continued  the  unwearied  study  of  the  communi- 
cable causes  of  anthrax,  cholera,  and  tubercu- 
losis, isolating  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  1882.  To 
do  this  it  was  necessary  to  invent  new  appliances 
for  microscopical  work,  and  new  methods  of  stain- 
ing specimens  to  render  visible  these  special  mi- 
croorganisms. In  this  way  Koch  set  on  foot 
advances  in  bacteriology  which  are  of  inestimable- 
value. 

Koch  and  his  supporters  have  shown  that  many 
diseases  are  caused  by  specific  germs.  In  experi- 
ments upon  animals  Koch  discovered  that  the 
injection  of  diseased  blood  produced  septicemia 
in  house-mice,  discovering  also  that  the  microOr- 
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ganisms  found  in  the  blood  of  these  animals 
were  identical  in  form  and  character  with  those 
in  the  blood  used  for  injection.  At  the  site  of  the 
injection  of  the  infected  fluid  abscesses  developed. 
The  pus  from  these  abscesses,  full  of  the  bacteria 
when  injected  in  a  diluted  form  into  a  healthy 
animal,  invariably  produced  the  disease.  Koch 
produced  erysipelas  in  the  same  way.  The  infec 
tiouB  character  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  had 
been  suspected  for  many  years,  but  to  him  belongs 
the  credit  of  discovering  its  specific  germ.  The 
tubercle  bacilli  are  distinguished  from  others  by 
marked  characteristics,  and  are  present  in  all 
eases  of  the  disease.  Koch  demonstrated  these 
bacteria  in  the  sputum  of  those  suffering  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  1883  Koch  became 
chief  of  the  German  commission  sent  to  Egypt 
and  India  to  investigate  cholera,  with  the  result 
of  discovering  the  cholera  spirillum  or  comma 
bacillus.  In  the  same  year  Koch  published  a 
method  of  inoculation  to  prevent  anthrax.  Re- 
turning to  Germany  in  1884,  Koch  received  100,- 
000  marks  from  the  Government.  In  1885  he 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin and  director  of  the  new  Hygienic  Institute.  In 
November,  1890,  through  the  premature  report  by 
a  student,  it  became  generally  known  that  Dr. 
Koch  had  discovered  and  tested,  by  a  series  of 
careful  experiments,  a  compound  substance 
which,  when  administered  by  injection  hypoder- 
mically,  was  destructive  of  the  tubercle  bacilli, 
and  hence  presumably  a  swift  and  certain  cure 
for  tuberculosis.  The  excitement  throughout  the 
world  attendant  upon  this  announcement  was 
very  great.  Physicians  from  all  countries  flocked 
to  Berlin,  and  consimiptive  patients  traveled 
thither  in  the  hope  of  certain  cure.  Amid  all  this 
clamor,  Koch  remained  for  a  long  time  silent  as  to 
the  method  of  preparing  the  'lymph,'  and  singular- 
ly conservative  in  the  claims  that  he  made  of  its 
efficacy.  In  January,  1891,  he  put  forth  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  nature  of  bis  lymph,  which, 
while  not  giving  all  the  details  of  its  preparation, 
made  it  evident  that  it  was  itself  prepared  from 
the  bacilli.  The  essential  parts  of  bis  statement 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Tubebcxjun.  The 
lymph,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  call  it,  the  para- 
ioloid,.  is  a  poison  and  must  be  used  with  great 
caution.  The  reaction  consequent  upon  its  use 
is  so  marked  as  to  lead  many  physicians  to  doubt 
its  ultimate  advantages.  Professor  Billroth 
stated  that  with  three  patients  the  reactions 
seemed  so  dangerous  as  to  force  him  to  discon- 
tinue the  treatment;  and  SchrStter  of  Vien- 
na (January,  1891)  and  Crocq  of  Brussels  con- 
firm this  statement  from  their  own  experience. 
The  value  of  this  discovery  as  a  means  of  cure 
in  the  human  race  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
yet  in  doubt,  though  the  German  Government  be- 
gan erecting  the  Koch  Institute  for  Consumptives 
with  an  immense  laboratory  and  150  beds. 

In  1901,  before  the  British  Congress  on  Tu- 
berculosis held  in  London,  Koch  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  even  at  his  first  publication  of 
the  optiology  of  tuberculosis,  he  expressed  himself 
with  reserve  regarding  the  identity  of  the  dis- 
ease in  man  and  animals,  announcing  his  belief 
that  bovine  tuberculosis  and  human  tuberculosis 
were  distinctly  different  diseases.  These  state- 
ments, at  the  time  characterized  as  sensational, 
gave  rise  to  extensive  disputation  and  experi- 
ment. Among  Koch's  published  works  are:  Zur 
Aetiologie  dea  Milzhrandes   (1876);   Untersuch- 


ungen  Uber  die  Aetiologie  der  WundinfektioitB- 
krankheiien{l87S;  Eng.  trans,  by  Cheyne,  1880) ; 
Veber  die  Milzbrandimpfung.  Eine  Entgegnung  auf 
den  von  Pasteur  in  Qenf  gehaltenen  Vortrag 
(1882);  Beitrag  zur  Aetiologie  der  Tuherculoae 
(1882;  Eng.  trans,  by  Boyd,  1886)  ;  Veber  3ie 
Cholerabakterien  (1884;  Eng.  trans,  by  Laycock, 
1886)  ;  Veber  Naturheilung  und  mediziniscK« 
Kunst  (1885)  ;  On  Disinfection,  abstracted  anB 
translated  by  Whitelegge  (1880);  Weitere  Uit- 
teilungen  Uber  ein  Beilmittel  gegen  Tubereulose 
(1890)  ;  Veber  bakteriologische  Forschung  {1S90 ; 
trans,  into  English  1891 )  ;  Ergebnisse  der  votn 
Deutschen  Reich  ausgesandten  Ualaria-Ewpeditio- 
nen  (1900)  ;  An  Investigation  of  Pathogenic  Or- 
ganisms, translated  by  Horsley  (1886);  Aerzt- 
liche  Beobachtungen  in  den  Tropen  (1898); 
Diagnosis,  Treatment,  and  Prophylaxis  of  Tropi- 
cal Malaria,  translated  by  Shakespeare  (1898). 
See  the  articles  on  Tcbeboxtlobis  and  Ttoeb- 

CUUN. 

KOCHANOWSXI,  kd'Eft-nev'skl,  Jan  ( 1630- 
84).  A  Polish  poet.  He  was  bom  on  the  family 
estate,  Sycyna,  in  the  Government  of  Radom.  in 
1544  he  entered  the  University  of  Cracow,  and  in 
1552  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  University 
of  Padua.  He  traveled  for  some  time  in  Italy, 
and  in  1553  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  met  Ron- 
sard,  who  encouraged  him  to  write  in  verse,  in 
which  art  he  soon  became  famous.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  appointed  Royal  Secretary  at  tne 
Court  of  King  Sigismund  Augustus.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  presented  with  two  benefices.  In 
1568,  however,  he  retired  to  his  estate,  Czamylas, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  writing  poetry,  tak- 
ing at  the  same  time  keen  interest  in  all  politi- 
cal changes  of  his  country.  He  later  refused  the 
post  of  poet  laureate  at  the  (3ourt  of  King 
Stephen  Bftthory.  Kochanowski  is  the  most 
important  Polish  poet  of  his  century.  He 
wrote  in  Polish  and  Latin.  In  the  former  the 
most  famous  of  his  works  are  the  Treny  (Cra- 
cow, 1580)  ;  elegies  on  the  death  of  his  daughter 
Ursula,  which  are  considered  masterpieces  in 
form  and  style;  the  drama  Odprawa  posldw 
grekick  ("The  Dispatch  of  the  Greek  Am- 
bassadors," 1578),  in  commemoration  of  the 
marriage  of  Zamojski  with  the  Princess  Bfithory; 
and  Proporzee  albo  hold  pruski  ("Homage  to  the 
Prussian  Banner")  ; and  the  satire  Zgoda  ( 1564). 
In  his  Fraszki  ("Epigrams"),  miscellaneous 
poems  and  anecdotes  (3  vols.,  1584),  he  appears 
at  his  best.  His  translation  of  the  Psalms 
( 1570),  stamped  with  vividness  and  simplicity,  is 
considered  the  best  in  existence.  In  the  Latin 
language  he  wrot6  Lyricorum  Libellus  ( 1580)  ; 
Elegiarum  Libri  Quatuor  (1584)  ;  and  many  oc- 
casional poems  which  have  been  translated  into 
Polish  by  Brodzinski  in  1829,  and  by  Syrokomla 
in  1851.  Kochanowski  welded  the  classical  and 
Polish  elements,  and  largely  contributed  to  the 
development  and  refinement  of  his  native  lan- 
guage. His  writings  were  for  the  first  time 
published  collectively  at  Cracow  in  1584-90;  but 
the  last  and  best  edition,  the  so-called  jubilee 
publication,  appeared  in  Warsaw  (1884).  Many 
of  his  poems  were  also  translated  into  German  by 
H.  Nitschmann  (1875).  For  biographies  of 
Kochanowski  consult:  Von  Przyborowski  (Posen, 
1857)  ;  also  LOwenfeld,  Jan  Kochanowski  und 
seine  lateinischen  Dichtungen  (Posen,  1878). 
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KOCHXB,  kfiG'Sr,  Emu.  Theodob  (1841—). 
A  Swiss  surgeon,  bom  at  Bern.  He  was  edu- 
cated there,  and  after  study  at  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
London,  became  professor  of  surgery  in  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city,  and  director  of  the 
surgical  clinic.  His  especial  field  was  in  opera- 
tion on  the  thyroid  gland,  and  he  first  described 
and  studied  cachexia  thyreopriva  (1883).  He 
wrote:  Die antiseptiache  WundbeltaiMunffi  1881 ) ; 
Chirurgische  Operationalehre  (2d  ed.  1894)  ; 
Vorlesungen  ilher  chirurgische  Infektionakrank- 
heiten,  with  Tavel  (1895)  ;  and,  with  Quervain, 
Encyklopadie  der  Chirurgie   (1901   sqq.). 

KOCHLY,  kgKl*,  Hermann  (1815-76).  A 
German  philologist  and  educational  reformer.  He 
was  born  in  Leipzig,  was  educated  there,  and  in 
1837  became  teacher  at  Saalfeld,  and  three  years 
afterwards  at  Dresden.  He  early  published 
Veher  das  Princip  des  Qymnasialunterrichis  der 
Oegenvoart  (1845),  and  Zur  Oymnasialreform 
(184ff).  The  scheme  set  forth  in  these  pamphlets 
stressed  the  natural  sciences,  and,  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  urged  emphasis  on  content  rather  than  on 
grammar  and  style,  and  the  gradual  abolishment 
of  speaking  and  writing  those  languages.  The 
plan  was  adopted  in  Saxony  almost  immediately. 
In  February,  1849,  Kochly  was  elected  to  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Kingdom,  but  after  taking 
part  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  in  May  was 
forced  to  flee.  He  went  to  Brussels;  in  1850 
became  professor  at  Zurich,  and  in  1864  at 
Heidelberg.  He  was  a  member  of  the  (Serman 
Reichstag  from  1871  to  1873.  His  contributions 
to  classical  philology  were  mainly  on  Greek 
poetry  and  military  authors:  Qviwtus  Smyrtucus 
(1853);  Besiodua  (1870);  Aratus,  Manethonis, 
Masimi  et  Aliorum  Astrofogica  (1851);  Nonni 
Dionysiaca  (1858)  ;  De  Iliadia  Carminibua  (1850- 
59)  ;  Iliadia  Carmina  XVI.  (1861)  ;  De  Diveraia 
HesiodetB  Ttieogonice  Partibua  (1860)  ;  De  Odya- 
aew  Carminibua  (1862-63);  Qeschichte  dea 
griechiachen  Kriegaweaena  (1852)  ;  Oriechiache 
Kriegsachriftateller  (1853-55);  Einleitung  zu 
Oaaara  Kommentarien  iiber  den  Oalliachen  Krieg 
( 1857 )  ;  and  Onoaandri  de  Imperatoria  Officio 
Liber  (1869).  Consult  Hug,  Bennann  Kochly 
(Basel,  1878). 

KOCK,  k6k,  Paul  de  ( 1794-1871) .  A  popular 
French  novelist,  son  of  a  Dutch  banker  who 
was  guillotined  in  the  year  of  his  son's  birth. 
Kock,  born  at  Passy,  May  21,  1794,  began  life  as 
a  banker's  clerk,  but  at  twenty  he  entered  upon 
the  publication  of  melodramas  and  farces,  from 
which  he  turned  in  Oeorgette  (1820)  to  fiction, 
and  achieved  in  Gustave  le  mauvaia  aujet  (1821) 
a  success  which  he  extended  in  Frere  Jacquea 
(1822).  Le  Barbier  de  Paria  (1826;  translated 
into  many  languages)  ;  Andrd  le  Savoyard 
(1824)  ;  and  La  laitiire  de  Uontfermeil  (1827)  ; 
ilonaieur  Dupont  (1825);  Vn  Tourlourou 
(1837)  ;  La  femme,  le  mari  et  I'amant  (1829)  ; 
Le  coou  (1813)  ;  La  pucelle  de  Belleville  (1834), 
are  typical  of  his  work.  Le  monaieur  (1842) 
marks  the  beginning  of  his  decline.  Having  writ- 
ten about  one  hundred  volumes,  he  died  in  Paris, 
August  29,  1871.  Though  Kock  tried  a  few  his- 
torical romances,  his  books  deal  with  the  social 
sphere  of  shopgirls  and  clerks,  and  the  demo- 
cratic bourgeoisie.  The  stories  are  full  of  obser- 
vation at  first  hand  and  of  spicy  humor.  They  are 
rather  vulgar,  but  not  immoral,  demanding  no 
literary  training  and  gratifying  no  delicate  taste. 


They  were  extraordinarily  popular.  Paul  de  Kock 
is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  more  conventional 
French  histories  of  French  literature.  A  66- 
volume  edition  of  his  works  came  out  in  1884. 
He  has  had  imitators,  among  them  his  son  Henri 
(1819-92),  but  no  successor.  An  English  trans- 
lation was  begun  in  1903.  Consult  Trimm,-  La 
vie  de  Charles  Paul  de  Kock  (Paris,  1873) . 

KODAGTJ,  kS-da'goB,  or  KTTBAaTT.  The  ab- 
origines of  the  mountainous  region  of  Coorg  to 
the  southwest  of  Mysore  in  Southwestern  Hindu- 
stan. They  form  one  of  the  minor  peoples  of  the 
Dravidian  stock.  Their  language  is  nearest  to 
old  Kanaresc,  but  has  borrowed  from  Tamil, 
Malayalim,  etc.  Physically  the  Kodagu  are  well- 
built,  and  sometimes  even  handsome.  Consult: 
Richter,  Manual  of  Coorgr (Mangalore,  1870)  ;  id.. 
Ethnographic  Compendium  (ib.,  1887)  ;  Mogling 
and  VVeilbrecht,  Daa  Kurgland  und  die  evange- 
liache  Mission  in  fur^  (Basel,  1866). 

XOEHLEB,  ksaer,  Robebt  (1850—).  An 
American  genre  painter,  bom  at  Hamburg,  and 
brought  to  this  country  at  an  early  age.  He 
studied  at  the  National  Academy  under  Professor 
VVilmarth,  and  at  the  Art  Students'  League  in 
New  York  City,  and  afterwards  was  a  pupil  of 
Loeftz  and  Defregger  at  Munich.  Among  his 
works  are  "The  Socialist,"  and  "Her  Only  Sup- 
port." 

KOEUNE,  kS'ne,  Bebnhabd,  Baron  (1817- 
86).  A  German  antiquary,  bom  in  Berlin, 
and  educated  at  Berlin  and  Leipzig.  In  1845 
he  went  to  Saint  Petersburg  as  curator  of 
coins.  There  he  edited  Mfmoirea  de  la  aociiti 
d'archiologie  et  de  numiamatique  de  Baint  Piters- 
bourg  (1847-52),  containing  the  work  he  had 
begun  in  the  Zeitachrift  fiir  MUnz-,  Siegel-  und 
Wappenkunde  on  the  archieology  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  His  other  writings  include  Beitrage  zur 
Oeachichte  und  Arohaologie  von  Cheraoneaua  in 
Taurien  (1848),  and  the  splendidly  illustrated' 
Description  du  musie  du  feu  prince  B.  Kotchoubey 
(1857),  which  received  a  gold  medal  from  the 
French  Institute,  and  which  is  still  a  most  im- 

gortant  work  on  the  coins  of  the  Crimea,  the 
losporus,  and  Pontus. 

KOEKKOEK,  kSSkOcSSk,  Babend  Cobneus 
(1803-62).  A  Dutch  landscape  painter.  He  was 
born  at  Middelbur^,  Holland,  October  11,  1803. 
He  studied  under  his  father,  Jan  Hermann  Koek- 
koek  (1778-1851),  a  marine  painter,  and  at  the 
Amsterdam  Academy  under  Schelfhout  and  Van 
Oos.  He  was  much  influenced  by  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  Barbison  school,  whom  he  knew  per- 
sonally in  Paris.  His  paintings  show  good  tech- 
nique, and  are  harmonious  in  color.  He  took 
gold  medals  at  Amsterdam  in  1840,  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1855,  and  at  The  Hague,  and  was 
the  recipient  of  several  orders,  including  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Cleves, 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  where  he  founded  an  acad- 
emy of  design,  and  died  April  5,  1862.  There 
are  good  examples  of  his  landscapes  in  the  mu- 
seums of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Ber- 
lin, Karlsruhe,  and  South  Kensington  (London), 
and  also  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York, 
and  several  private  collections  of  the  United 
States. 

KOEL  (Hind.  k6yal,  kokU,  Prfik.  kOila,  Skt 
kskila,  cuckoo;  onomatopoetic  in  origin).  A 
cuckoo  of  the  genus  Eudynamis.  Four  species 
are  known,  two  in  the  East  Indian  region,  and 
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two  in  Australasia.  They  are  cuckoo-like  in 
form,  but  rather  stout,  and  are  remarkable  for  a 
eexual  difference  in  coloration,  the  male  being 
elossy  black,  and  the  female  rufous,  with  black 
bands.  Still  more  unusual  is  the  fact  that  the 
young  resemble  the  males  in  plumage  and  not 
the  females.  The  koels  are  parasitic,  depositing 
their  eggs  singly  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  as 
do  several  other  members  of  the  family  (see 
Cuckoo),  but  seem  to  look  after  their  offspring 
to  a  certain  extent,  for  they  have  been  seen  feed- 
ing them  after  they  have  left  the  nest  of  the 
foster-parents.  One  species  {Eudynamia  hono- 
rata)  is  numerous  and  familiar  in  India,  where 
it  is  known  as  'rain-bird.'  A  common  species  of 
the  Philippines  (Eudynamia  Mindanenaia)  is 
there  called  'phow.'  The  blue-headed  koel  {Eudy- 
namia cyanoccphala)  is  a  native  of  Australia, 
See  Plate  of  Cucsoos. 

KOENIO,  kS'niK,  Geobo  Augustus  ( 1845— ) . 
An  American  chemist.  He  was  bom  in  Willstedt, 
Baden,  and  was  educated  at  the  Karlsruhe  poly- 
technic school  and  at  the  universities  of  Berlin 
and  Heidelberg,  receiving  from  the  latter  in  1867 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  He  came  to  America  in  1868, 
took  up  the  study  of  industrial  chemistry,  and 
after  explorations  of  Mexican  mining  regions 
was  made  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1874.  In 
1879  he  became  acting  professor  of  geology  and 
mining,  and  in  1886  professor  of  mineralogy  and 
metallurgy  there.  He  worked  out  several  new 
processes  in  analytical  and  industrial  chemistry, 
made  valuable  additions  to  the  classification  and 
description  of  minerals,  and  invented  an  unsuc- 
cessful method  of  releasing  silver  from  low-grade 
ore.  He  has  contributed  widely  to  scientific 
periodicals  and  to  the  Proceedinga  of  the  many 
societies  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

KOENia,  Heinrich  Joseph  (1790-1869).  A 
German  novelist,  born  at  Fulda  and  educated 
there.  He  held  offices  in  Fulda  and  Hanau.  His 
earlier  works,  the  dramas  Die  Erfiillung  and 
yVyatt,  were  followed  by  Roaenkranz  einea  Katho- 
liken  (1829),  and  Det-  Chriatbaum  dea  Lebena 
(1831).  Because  of  these  books  he  was  excom- 
municated by  the  Catholic  bishop  and  entered 
the  Protestant  Church.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Diet  of  Hesse-Cassel  in  1832,  and  was  an  op- 
ponent of  the  reactionary  Minister  Has.senpflug. 
In  1860  he  moved  to  Wiesbaden.  His  historical 
novels  are  now  forgotten.  He  wrote  once  more 
on  theological  matters  in  Waa  ist  die  Wahrkeit 
von  Jeaut  (1867),  and  the  autobiographical 
sketches:  Auch  eine  Jugend  (1852),  Sin  Still- 
leben  (1861),  and  Eine  Fahrt  nach  Oatende 
(1845). 

KOENia,  RoBEBT  (1823-1900).  A  German 
educator  and  author,  bom  at  Danzig.  He  studied 
philology  and  theology  in  Berlin,  Edinburgh, 
Bonn,  and  Halle;  was  rector  of  a  young  women's 
seminary  at  Oldenburg;  edited  the  home  journal 
Daheim  at  Leipzig  from  1864  to  1899;  and  then 
settled  at  Potsdam.  He  is  best  known  through 
hi«  Deutsche  Litteraturgeachichte  (26th  ed.  1898)  ; 
and  besides  a  number  of  popular  and  juvenile 
books,  such  as  Der  grosse  Krieg  von  1870  (2d 
ed.  1872)  and  Der  alte  yettelbeck  (1873).  wrote 
Zur  Charakteriatik  der  Frauenfrage  (1870),  and 
other  works  on  women's  rights,  and  Deutachea 
Frauenleben  im  deutaohen  Liede  (2d  ed.  1891). 
He  also  translated  several  of  Walter  Scott's 
novels. 


KOENIO,  RODOLPHB  (1832-1901).  A  Fr^uih 
physicist,  bom  at  KUnigsberg,  in  Prussia.  He 
went  to  Paris  in  1851 ;  worked  in  the  factory  of 
Vuillaume  at  the  construction  of  musical  instru- 
ments; and  in  1858  established  a  manufactory 
of  acoustic  instruments.  He  made  valuable 
studies  of  graphic  representation  of  sound,  in- 
vented a  manometric  flame,  and,  following  an 
idea  originating  with  Scott  de  Martinville,  con- 
structed a  phonautograph,  by  which  the  vibra- 
tions of  sound  are  recorded.  Koenig  improved 
Seebeck's  siren,  repeated  Reis's  early  experiments 
with  the  telephone,  and  exhibited  at  Philadelphia 
in  1876,  with  many  other  acoustic  instruments, 
a  tonometer  with  670  forks.  His  tuning-forks 
were  especially  fine  and  became  the  standard 
among  physicists.  His  important  writings,  which 
met  with  little  immediate  recognition,  because 
of  his  standing  as  a  mere  manufacturer,  were 
Quelquea  expiriencea  d'acoustique  (1882,  re- 
printed from  Poggendorff's  Annalen),  and  a 
Catalogue  raiaonni  d'appareila  d'acouatique 
(1859-89). 

XOENIOS,  k^nlKs,  Paul  Xa^teb  (1858—). 
A  French  mathematician,  bom  at  Toulouse.  He 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  sciences  in  1882, 
and  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  Besancon,  then  to  that  of  Toulouse 
(1885).  Afterwards  he  was  made  professor  of 
mechanics  at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Coll^  de 
France.  His  original  treatises  upon  geometry, 
mechanics,  and  like  subjects  were  published  in 
different  journals  of  mathematics,  in  the  records 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Normal 
School,  and  he  issued  independently:  LcQona  de 
I'agrigation  claaaique  de  mathim'atiques  ( 1892)  ; 
Sur  ie»  lignea  gfodiaiquea  (1893),  which  was 
crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  Legona  de 
cin^atique  (1895)  ;  and  La  gdomitrie  riglie  et 
aea  applicationa  (1895). 

KOETSVEIiS,  kS5ts'velt,  CoRMXis  EuzA 
VAN  (1807-93).  A  Dutch  novelist,  born  at  Rot- 
terdam. He  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Leyden, 
and  obtained  his  first  charge  in  1830.  After- 
wards he  was  pastor  at  Berkel  and  Schoonhoven, 
and  in  1849  was  appointed  Court  preacher  at  The 
Hague.  His  numerous  theological  writings  are 
little  known,  but  his  novels  and  descriptions  of 
country  life  in  his  own  villages  have  a  place  in 
Dutch' literature.  The  best  of  these  sketches  is 
Schetaen  uit  de  paatorij  te  itaatland  (1843), 
translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Keightley  as 
The  itanae  of  Uastland  (1860). 

X0F1T,  ki/fSS.  The  chief  town  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Kai,  Yamanashi  ken,  Japan,  about  80 
miles  southwest  of  Tokio  (Map:  Japan,  F  6). 
It  stands  in  a  mountainous  region,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  progressive  towns  in  Japan.  It  has 
many  fine  buildings  in  European  style.  Its  chief 
industry  is  silk-weaving.  The  thin  sarsenet-like 
fabric  called  kai-ki  and  used  for  linings  is  its 
most  celebrated  product.  Here  are  cut  and  pol- 
ished mony  objects  of  rock-crystal,  which  is  quar- 
ried in  the  neighboring  mountains.  The  province 
is  also  noted  for  its  fine  grapes,  and  a  most  ex- 
cellent wine  is  produced  from  them.  Population, 
in  1803,  37,561. 

KbGEt,  kJfgel.  Rudolf  (1829-96).  A  German 
theologian  and  distinguished  preacher,  bom  at 
Bimbaum,  in  the  Province  of  Posen.  He  studied 
theology  and  philology  at  the  universities  of 
Halle  and  Berlin.    After  teaching  and  preaching 
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for  a  number  of  years,  he  was  appointed  preacher 
at  the  Cathedral  of  Berlin  in  1863,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  made  counselor  of  the  Con- 
sistoty  of  Brandenburg  and  counselor  to  the 
Minister  for  Public  Worship.  In  1880  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  Boyal  Chaplain-in-chief, 
and  in  1884  he  became  a  member  of  the  State 
Council;  but  between  1891  and  1894  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  his  posts.  By 
dint  of  his  great  influence  with  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, he  defeated  Falk's  Church  policy,  and  thus 
gave  the  spiritual  development  of  Prussia  a  con- 
servative direction.  He  also  became  known  as 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  Germany. 
His  works  include:  Der  erste  Brief  Petri  in 
Predigten  ausgelegt  (3d  ed.  1890)  ;  Die  Selig- 
preisungen  der  Bergpredigt  (2d  cd.  1869)  ;  Kirch- 
liche  Oedenkblatter  aus  der  Kriegszeit  (1871); 
Das  Vaterunser  in  Predigten  ausgelegt  (3d  ed. 
1889)  ;  Der  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Homer  in  Pre- 
digten ausgelegt  (2d  ed.  1883)  ;  Vaterlandische 
und  kirohliche  Qedenkta-ge.Reden  und  Ansprachen 
(2d  ed.  1892)  ;  Die  vier  Evangelien  in  Predigten 
and  Homilien  ausgelegt  (1889).  In  1880  KSgel 
was  made  coeditor  of  the  poetical  year-book  Neue 
Christoterpe  (Bremen). 

KOOIA,  k(/jI-&  (Neo-Lat).  The  name  often 
used  as  an  English  denomination  of  the  genus 
including  aa  its  typical  species  the  'pygmy*  sperm- 
whale  of  the  South  Pacific. 

XOH-I-irUB,  kd'«-n;^r',  or  KOH-I-KOOB 
(Pers.,  Mountain  of  Light).  One  of  the  largest 
known  diamonds,  now  among  the  British  crown 
jewels.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Gol- 
conda  mines,  and  originally  weighed  about  900 
carats.  It  was  long  the  property  of  the  Indian 
rulers,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  1849,  through  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab. 
Its  weight  was  reduced  by  poor  cutting  to  279 
caraU,  then  to  186,  106,  and  in  1852  to  102% 
carats.  Its  value  is  estimated  at  about  $600,000. 
A  model  of  the  Koh-i-nur  is  exhibited  in  the 
Tower  of  London.     See  plate  of  Diamonds. 

KOHIi,  kol,  JoHANN  Georo  (1808-78).  A 
distinguished  German  writer  on  travels  and 
historian,  born  in  Bremen.  He  studied  law  in 
GSttingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich,  for  six  years 
was  tutor  in  a  family  in  Courland,  and,  having 
traveled  in  Russia,  made  his  home  in  Dresden 
in  1838.  The  favorable  reception  accorded  to 
the  accounts  of  his  travels  in  Russia  induced  him 
to  visit  nearly  every  country  of  Europe,  and  to 
publish  a  series  of  interesting  descriptions  of 
those  parts,  during  which  period  he  also  wrote: 
Der  Verkehr  und  die  Ansiedelungen  der  Uenschen 
in  ihrer  AbhSngigkeit  von  der  Qestaltung  der 
Erdoberflache  (1841);  Dor  Rhein  (1851); 
Skizsen  aus  Natur  und  Volkerleben  (1851)  ;  Die 
Donau  (1854).  He  next  spent  four  years  (1854- 
58)  in  North  America  traveling  and  making 
geographical  and  historical  researches,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  publication  of:  Reisen  in  Canada, 
yew  York  und  Pennsylvanien  (1856);  Reisen 
im  \ordtocsten  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  (1857)  ; 
Kitschi-Oami  oder  Erzahlung  vom  Oberen 
Bee  (1859);  Oeschichte  der  Entdeckung  Ameri- 
has  (1861)  ;  Oenchichte  des  Oolfstroms  und  seiner 
Erforsehung  (1868);  History  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  East  Coast  of  North  America,  particularly 
the  Coast  of  Maine  (1869)  ;  and  other  works.  On 
his  return  to  Europe  he  settled  in  Bremen,  where 
he  was  appointed  city  librarian  in  1863.    The  more 


important  of  his  other  numerous  works  are: 
Vordwestdeutsche  Skizzcn  (1864;  2d  ed.  1873); 
Die  VSlker  Europaa  (2ded.  1872);  Die  geographi- 
sche  Lage  der  Hauptstadte  Europas  (1874)  ;  Oe- 
schiohte  der  Entdeckungsreisen  und  Schiffahrten 
zur  Magellansstrasse  (1877)  ;  and  Die  naMir- 
lichen  Lookmittel  des  Volkerverkehrs  (1878). 

XOHI.EII,  kOlSr,  Joseph  (1849—).  A  Ger- 
man jurist,  author,  and  poet,  born  at  Offen- 
burg,  Baden.  He  studied  at  the  imiversities 
of  Freiburg  and  Heidelberg;  was  judge  at 
Mannheim;  and  became  professor  at  WUrz- 
burg  in  1878,  and  in  Berlin  in  1888.  On 
civil  law  in  Germany,  he  wrote:  Beitrage 
zur  germanischen  Privatrechtsgeschichte  (1883- 
88) ;  Forschungen  aus  dem  Patentrecht  (1888)  ; 
Das  Autorrecht  (1880);  Aus  dem  Patent-  und 
Jnduatrierecht  (1889-92);  Das  litterarische  und 
artistische  Kunstwerk  und  sein  Autorschute 
(1892);  Der  Prozess  als  RechtsverKaltnis 
(1888);  and  others.  Among  his  numerous 
contributions  to  the  history  of  compara- 
tive jurisprudence  may  be  mentioned:  ifo- 
derne  Rechtsfragen  bei  islamitischen  Juristen 
(1885);  Das  cUnesische  Btrafrecht  (1880); 
Rechtsvergleichende  Btudien  After  islamitisches 
Recht,  das  Recht  der  Berbem,  das  chinesische 
Recht  und  das  Recht  auf  Ceylon  ( 1889)  ;  Altind- 
isches  Prozessrecht  (1891).  The  philosophical 
aspect  of  law  he  treated  in :  Shakespeare  vor  dem 
Forum  der  Jurisprudenz  (1883)  ;  Das  Recht  als 
Kulturer»cheinung  (1885);  and  Das  Wesen  der 
Btrafe  (1888)  ;  and  he  also  made  excursions  into 
the  realm  of  art-history  with  the  essays :  Aus  dem 
Lande  der  Kunst  (1882)  ;  Aesthetische  Btrei- 
fereien  (1889)  ;  and  Zur  Chnrakteristik  Richard 
Wagners  (1893).  His  poetical  efforts  comprise: 
Lyrische  Qedichte  und  Balladen  (1892)  ;  Feuer- 
mythus  oder  Apotheose  des  Menschengeistes. 
Nach  Uotiven  der  polynesischen  Bage  (1393)  ; 
Der  Liebestod.  Nach  Motiven  der  memkanischen 
Veberlieferung  (1893);  Neue  Dichtungen{lS94) ; 
Melusine  (1896),  a  dramatic  poem.  Further 
publications  include:  Zur  Urgeschichte  der  Ehe 
(1897);  Dantes  heilige  Reise  (1900-02);  and 
Vom  Lebenspfad,  essays  (1902). 

Kt>HLEB,  k^'l&r,  Reinhold  (1830-92).  A 
German  literary  critic  and  folklorist,  bom  at 
Weimar.  He  became  librarian  of  his  native  city 
in  1857,  after  studying  at  Jena,  Leipzig,  and 
Bonn.  Among  his  works  are  the  following:  Vier 
Dialoge  von  Hans  Bachs  ( 1858) ;  an  adaptation  of 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  under  the  title  Kunst 
aber  alle  KUnste,  ein  bos  Weib  gut  zu  machen 
(1864);  Dantes  Oottliche  Koiruodie  und  ihre 
deutschen  Vebersetzungen  (1865);  Herders  Cid 
und  seine  franzosische  Quelle  (1867)  ;  Wielands 
Oberon  ( 1868 )  ;  Bchillers  asthetische  Bchriften 
(1871). 

KOEXEB,  k6l5r,  Ulkich  (1838—).  A  Ger- 
man archeeologist,  appointed  professor  of  Greek 
history  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
1886.  He  was  born  at  Klein-Neuhausen  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Weimar,  and  after  studying  at 
Jena  and  Gottingen  was  secretary  of  the  German 
Archsological  Institute  at  Athens  (1875-86). 
His  publications,  which  are  regarded  as  standard 
works  on  Attic  inscriptions,  include:  Urkunden 
und  Vntersuchungen  zur  Qeschichte  des  delisch- 
attischen  Bundes  (1870)  ;  and  the  second  volume 
of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Atticarum    (1877- 
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88),  oontaining  the  inscriptions  from  the  Archon 
Euclides  to  Augustus. 

KOHUCAITK,  kel'mAn,  AirrHONT  (1771- 
1838) .  A  German  Jesuit  prieet,  bom  in  Kaisers- 
beig,  Alsace,  and  educated  at  Kolmar  and  Frei- 
burg. He  won  the  title  'Martyr  of  Charity* 
tbrough  attendahce  upon  plague-atricken  citizens 
of  MaKenbrunn,  Austria.  In  1806  he  went  to  the 
United  States ;  two  years  afterwards  he  settled  in 
^enr  York,  where  he  established  a  school  for  boys 
and.  an  Ursuline  school  for  girls.  It  was  his  re- 
fusal to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  confessional  in 
Nerw  York  law  courts  that  caused  the  exemption 
of  priests  from  that  particular  form  of  evidence 
to  become  a  State  law,  and  he  was  instrumental 
in  tbe  building  of  the  Mulberry  Street  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  (1816).  In  1817  he  became 
superior  of  tbe  Order  of  Jesus  in  the-  United 
States,  but  resigned  the  position  in  1821,  and 
from  that  time  until  1824  had  charge  of  the 
aeminaiy  in  Washington.  The  result  of 
his  controversy  with  Jared  Sparks  was  pub- 
lished in  Unitarianiam  Philosophically  and 
Theologically  Examined  (2  vols.,  1821).  He  had 
previously  issued  A  True  Exposition  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  Touching  the 
Saoratnent  of  Penance  (1813)  ;  Centurial  Jubilee 
to  be  Celebrated  by  All  the  Reformed  Churches 
Throughout  the  United  States  (1817)  ;  and  The 
Blessed  Reformation:  Martin  Luther  Portrayed 
hy  Himself  (1818).  Father  Kohlmann  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  is  the  college  at  Rome  (1824- 
20). 

KOHIi-RABI,  kfil'rB'bd,  or.  more  properly, 
KoHL-RthiE  (Oer.,  kale- turnip).  A  cultivated 
variety  of  Braasioa  oleraoea  distinguished  by  the 
globular  swelling  of  the  stem  just  above  the 
ground,  to  the  size  of  a  man's  list  or  larger,  lieaf- 
stalks  spring  from  the  swollen  part,  and  add  to 
the  peculiarity  of  its  appearance.  The  part  used 
is  the  swollen  stem  and  its  uses  are  similar  to 
thoee  of  the  turnip.  In  quality  it  more  nearly 
resembles  the  Swedish  than  the  common  turnip. 
It  is  cultivated  like  cabbage,  and  in  Europe  is 
sro-wn  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  in  America 
It  has  not  become  widely  popular.  For  illustra- 
tion, see  Plate  of  Cabbage. 

KOHXBAUSCH,  kol'roush,  Fbiedbioh  (1840 

).     A  German  physicist,  bom  at  Rinteln,  the 

son  of,  Rudolf  Hermann  Amdt  Kohlrausch.  His 
education  was  obtained  at  Erlangen  and  GOttin- 
gen.  In  1866  he  became  professor  at  Gdttingen, 
and  subsequently  was  appointed  to  chairs  at  Zu- 
rich (1870),  Darm8Udt(1871),  WUrzburg  (1875) , 
and  Strassburg  ( 1888 ) .  In  1895  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Imperial  Physico-Technical  Insti- 
tute (Reiehaanttalt)  at  Charlottenburg,  near  Ber- 
lin, and  under  his  direction  the  work  of  this  bu- 
reau has  been  widely  extended  and  developed. 
Professor  Kohlrausch  has  a  brilliant  record  as 
an  experimental  physicist  and  has  devised  new 
apparatus  and  methods  for  measurements.  His 
researches  have  embraced  all  departments,  but 
those  dealing  with  electricity  and  magnetism  are 
of  special  importance.  He  has  investigated  most 
thoroughly  tne  subject  of  electrolysis  and  has 
brought  out  new  methods  for  the  absolute  meas- 
urement of  resistance.  The  elasticity  of  solids 
and  various  problems  in  light  have  also  been  in- 
vestigated by  him,  and  he  is  the  author  of  Leit- 
faden  der  praktisehen  Physik,  which,  published  in 
1872,  has  been  issued  in  many  editions  and  trans- 


lated into  English,  being  considered  the  standard 
work  on  physical  laboratory  methods  and  meas- 
urements. A  ninth  edition,  enlarged  and  revised, 
was  published  in  1901  with  the  title  of  Lehrbuch 
der  praktisehen  Physik.  A  more  elementary  work 
based  on  the  above,  Kleiner  Leitfaden  der  prak- 
tisehen Physik,  has  also  appeared.  Professor 
Kohlrausch  is  besides  the  author  of  Veber  den 
absoluten  Leitungswiderstand  des  Quecksilbers 
(1888),  and  of  many  papers  contributed  to  the 
Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie,  and  other  scien- 
tific journals. 

EOELBAXTSCH,  Hkikbich  FbDEOBiCH  Tbbo- 
dob  (1780-1867).  A  German  historian  and 
educator,  bom  at  Landolfshausen.  He  stud- 
ied at  Gottingen,  and  afterwards  at  Berlin,  Kiel, 
and  Heidelberg.  After  teaching  at  DUsseldorf 
and  at  MUnster,  he  was  made  general  inspector 
of  education  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover.  His 
most  important  work  is  Deutsche  Oeschichte  fUr 
Schulen  (16th  ed.  by  Kentzler,  1876).  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  following:  Kurze 
Darstellung  der  deutschen  Oeschichte  (16th  ed. 
1894)  ;  Chronologischer  Abriss  der  Weltge- 
schichte  (16th  ed.  1861);  and  Die  Gesehichte 
und  Lehre  der  Heiligen  Bchrift  (1811). 

KOHLSATTSCH,  Rudolf  Hebmank  Abrdt 
(1809-68).  A  German  physicist,  bom  in  GSttin- 
gen.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  a 
teacher  of  science,  and  as  an  experimentalist.  He 
was  professor  of  physics  at  Marburg  and  Erlan- 
gen, and  was  associated  with  Wilhelm  Weber 
(q.T.)  in  making  tbe  first  measurements  of  the 
electric  current  using  absolute  units.  These  ex- 
periments formed  the  foundation  of  the  modem 
absolute  system. 

KOHK',  k6n,  Salokon  (1825-1904).  An  Aus- 
trian novelist,  bom  in  Prague,  the  son  of  a 
Jewish  merchant,  whose  partner  in  business  he 
became,  after  having  devoted  himself  to  math- 
ematical studies  at  the  university.  His  novel 
Oabriel  first  appeared  anonymously  in  1862,  be- 
came widely  known  throu^  various  translations 
— in  Germany,  curiously  enough,  first  in  its 
English  version — and  was  not  reissued  under  its 
auUior's  name  until  1876  (3d  ed.  1807).  His 
other  novels  and  tales,  mostly  descriptive  of 
Jewish  life,  include:  Der  Retter,  Bilder  aus  dem 
Prager  Ohetto;  Ein  Spiegel  der  Oegewcart 
(1875);  Die  silbeme  Hochzeit  (1882);  Jfeue 
Ohettobilder  (2d  ed.  1886)  ;  Der  Lebenaretter 
und  andere  Ersahlungen  (1893);  Furstengunst 
(1894)  ;  Ein  deutscher  Bandelsherr  (1896)  ;  Ju- 
dith Lohrach  (1897)  ;  and  others. 

XOHi,  kd-el'.  The  native  name  for  Aligarh 
(q.v.),  a  city  of  India. 

XOKLASS,  k(/kl&8.  An  Indian  pheasant.  See 

PUCBAS. 

KO^OMO.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Howard  County,  Ind.,  54  miles  north  of  Indian- 
apolis; on  the  Wildcat  River,  and  on  the  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  the 
Toledo,  Saint  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  and  the 
Lake  Erie  and  Western  railroads  (Map:  Indiana, 
C  2).  It  is  primarily  a  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing city,  the  leading  manufactures  being 
plate  and  opalescent  glass,  lumber  products,  rub- 
ber goods,  automobiles,  wood-pulp  and  paper, 
bits,  wire  nails,  rods,  stoves  and  ranges,  electrical 
goods,  etc.  The  surrounding  region  has  agricul- 
tural and  lumbering  interests.  Adjoining  the 
city  on  the  south  is  a  beautiful  park  on  which 
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$1500  is  iipent  annually  in  improvements.  £<>• 
komo,  first  incorporated  in  1865,  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  elected  every  four  years,  whose  appoint- 
ive power  extends  only  to  committees  of  the 
council,  and  by  a  unicameral  council  which  elects 
all  administrative  officials,  except  the  marshal, 
treasurer,  and  clerk,  chosen  by  popular  election. 
The  school  system  is  in  charge  of  a  board  of 
three  resident  freeholders  who  are  elected  by 
the  city  council.  Population,  in  1890,  8261;  in 
1900,  10.609. 

KO'KO-N'OB'.  Another  spelling  for  Kuku- 
nor.  (1)  A  lake  in  Tibet.  See  Kukd-nor.  (2) 
A  region  of  Tibet.    See  Tibet. 

KOLA,  kyU.  The  most  northern  settlement 
of  European  Russia,  situated  in  latitude  68°  63' 
N.,  and  longitude-  50°  40'  E.,  on  the  peninsula  of 
Kola,  in  the  Government  of  Archangel  (Map: 
KuBsia,  D  I).  Population,  in  1897,  615,  mostly 
fishermen.  Kola  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1264, 
and  was  fortified  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

XOIiA-NTJT.  A  brown  bitter  seed  used  in 
medicine.    See  Gola-Nut. 

KOLA  FEinif STJIjA.  A  large  peninsula  of 
European  Russia,  extending  southeastward  from 
Northern  Finland  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
the  White  Sea.  It  is  oval  in  shape,  about  260 
miles  long  and  160  miles  wide,  being  almost  cut 
off  from  the  mainland  by  a  series  of  lakes  and 
streams.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  southwest, 
and  its  coasts  are  rocky  and  steep.  It  is  watered 
by  numerous  streams  and  lakes,  and  covered 
with  pine  forests,  but  very  sparsely  inhabited. 
A  number  of  Russians  live  in  the  small  villages 
along  the  coast,  and  a  few  Lapps  inhabit  the 
interior. 

KOLAPTTK,  k6'lA-pC5r'.  A  city  of  British 
India.    See  Koiji.\pub. 

HOJ^ASEL,  kd'lttr,  Josef  Jmt  ( 1812-96) .  A  Bo- 
hemian actor,  dramatist,  and  novelist,  bom  in 
Prague.  He  was  for  a  time  traveling  tutor  to 
a  noble  Hungarian  youth,  but  went  on  the  stage 
in  1837,  became  famous  in  Shakespearean  rOles, 
and  by  1869  was  director  of  the  Czech  theatre 
at  Prague.  Besides  his  translations  of  Shake- 
speare, Goethe,  and  Schiller,  he  produced  half  a 
dozen  volumes  of  prose  fiction  (1854-61),  several 
comedies  such  as  Mravenci  ( 1870)  and  Dejte  mi 
damaru(1871),  and  the  tragedies  Uonika(\Si7) ; 
Ziikova  amrt  (1850)  ;  Maijelona  {1651)  ;  Praisk^ 
iid  (1872)  ;  SmiHdH  (1881)  ;  Primdtor  (1883)  ; 
KrdlovtM  Bariora  (1884) ;  Vmrl/H  hlava  (1886) ; 
and  Miatr  Jeronym  (1886). 

KOLA'BIAN'  PEOPLES.  A  group  of  East 
Indian  tribes,  numbering  between  two  and  three 
millions,  who  inhabit  the  jungle  and  mountains 
of  the  country  west  and  southwest  of  Calcutta  in 
the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  and  the  regions  adjoin- 
ing. The  principal  Kolarian  tribes  are  the  Mun- 
da-Kols  of  Chota  Nagpur,  the  Larkn-Kola  (or 
^o.  as  they  call  themselves)  of  the  Singbhum  dis- 
sulteu-  rjjjQ^^  Nagpur,  the  Bhumij  in  western 
•  "^-  j'^'  Santals  who  inhabit  a  stretch  of  coun- 
tm  Aordipc^g  mouth  of  the  river  Mahanadi  in 
o  ,,ocn."'ssa  to  Bhagalpur  on  the  Ganges  in 
,  Ao^.V  '^  I,  the  Karia  of  Lohardaga  in  Cho- 
fcas(  18B1)  :  '"-yuang  or  Patun  of  the  Cuttack 
^r(f»^*""'','^8S  ^„„t^  „f  t^g  Mahanadi  in 
of  the  East  Coast  ..5avarasor  Saoras.  inhabiting 
fhe  Coast  of  Maine  ,  Qrissa,  and  Madras,  are 
his  return  to  Europt^j^gg^^  ^j^^  tj^^  Kolarians, 
he  was  appointed  city . 


and  by  others  with  the  Dravidian  peoples;  lin- 
guistically they  would  seem  to  be  more  allied  to 
the  former  and  physically,  perhaps,  more  to  the 
latter.  A  few  other  smaller  tribes  are  prac- 
tically in  the  same  condition.  The  physical  type 
of  the  Kolarians  is  probably  best  preserv'ed  in 
Ihe  Juaag,  about  the  most  primitive  tribe  of  this 
stock,  who  are  short-statured,  dolichocephalic, 
with  prominent  zygomatic  arches  and  rather  fiat 
faces.  The  Munda-Kols  are  the  most  dolichoce- 
phalic and  the  Larka-Kols  (who  have  some  ad- 
mixture of  Aryan  blood)  the  tallest,  both  these 
and  the  Kols  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  and 
Oudh  bein^  above  the  average  height.  Physically, 
the  Kolarians  are  not  absolutely  distinct  from 
the  Dravidians,  and  many  ethnologists  class  both 
as  subdivisions  of  one  and  the  same  somatic  race. 
Others,  however,  think  that  the  Dravidian  type 
ditfers  little  from  the  Hindu,  except  where  it  has 
been  modified  by  contact  with  the  Kolarians  and 
dark  aborigines.  The  'negroid'  characteristics 
of  the  Kolarian  have  been  much  exaggerated,  and 
such  as  may  exist  are  perhaps  due  to  pre-Dravid- 
ian  and  pre-Kolarian  aborigines  of  negroid  stock. 
The  Kolarians  have  never  reached  the  height  of 
culture  attained  by  the  Dravidians,  nor  have  they 
distinguished  themselves  in  architecture  or  re- 
ligion. The  Juang  represent  the  lowest  stage  of 
the  Kolarians,  being  hunters  and  gatherers  of 
fruits,  roots,  etc.,  and  making  only  the  most 
primitive  attempts  at  agriculture;  the  Kharia 
are  partly  civilized  and  some  of  them  use  the 
plow;  some  of  the  Santals  are  at  a  stage  be- 
yond this,  as  are  also  some  of  the  other  Kols  or 
Mundas.  The  Kolarians  have  largely  retained 
their  old  animistic  religion  with  an  overcast 
of  polytheism,  although  with  some  of  them  a 
rude  form  of  Hinduism  prevails.  The  Kolarian 
languages  are  about  ten  in  number.  Unlike  the 
Dravidian  tongues,  they  possess  a  dual  for  nouns, 
but  lack  a  negative  verb-form.  They  are  rich 
in  infiection  by  suffixes  and  in  conjugation. 
The  best-studied  of  these  is  the  Santal;  a  gram- 
mar by  Skefsrud  was  published  in  1873,  and  an 
edition  of  /Esop't  Fables  in  1886.  There  is  also 
a  Grammatik  der  Kolh-Sprache  (GUtersloh, 
1882)  by  Nottrott.  (Consult:  Caldwell,  Compara- 
tive Orammar  of  the  Dravidian  Language  ( 3d  ed., 
London,  1875)  ;  Cust,  Modem  Languages  of  the 
East  Indies  (London,  1878)  ;  Man,  Sonthalia  and 
the  Sonthal»  (London,  1867)  ;  Dalton,  Descrip- 
tive Ethnology  of  Beni/oJ  ( Calcutta,  1872)  ;  Hunt- 
er, Annals  of  Rural  Bengal  (London,  1868-72)  ; 
Rowney,  Wild  Tribes  of  India  (London,  1882)  ; 
Reclus,  Primitive  Folk  (London,  1890). 

KOLB,  k61p,  Ge»ro  Fbiedbich  (1808-84).  A 
German  politician  and  statistician.  He  was 
bom  at  Speyer,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  where  for 
more  than  twenty  years  he  conducted  a  Jiberal 
journal  until  its  suppression  by  the  (3overnment 
in  1853.  Later,  as  a  member  of  the  Bavarian 
Parliament,  Kolb  strenuously  opposed  the  federal 
union  of  Germany,  and  was  finally  forced  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  Zurich  to  escape  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Bavarian  GSovemment.  He 
returned  in  1860,  again  to  become  the  editor  of 
a  liberal  journal.  His  chief  works  are:  Hand- 
buck  der  vergleichenden  Statistik  (8th  ed.  1879) 
and  Kulturgeschichte  der  Uenschheit  (3d  ed. 
1884). 

KOLBE,  k61'be,  Hermann  (1818-84).  A  Ger- 
man chemist,  bom  at  Elliehausen,  near  GSttingen. 
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He  studied  chemistry  under  WShler  at  GMttingen, 
and  was  assistant  to  Bunsen  and  to  Playfair. 
He  was  professor  of  chemistry  from  1852  to  18C5 
at  Marburg,  and  from  1865  to  1884  at  Leipzig. 
Kolbe  carried  out  many  original  researches  in 
the  field  of  organic  chemistry.  He  investigated 
the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  organic  acids; 
discovered  an  important  synthetic  method  for 
transforming  compounds  of  comparatively  simple 
structure  into  allied  compounds  having  a  more 
complex  structure;  and  discovered  ( 1860) ,  jointly 
with  Lautermann,  a  method  of  making  salicylic 
acid  (q.v.)  by  the  combination  of  caH>oIic  and  car- 
bonic acids.  Kolbe  edited  Liebig  and  WOhler's 
Bandworteriuch  der  Chemie,  and  was  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Journal  fur  prakiische  Ohemie. 
His  publications  in  book  form  include:  Ausfiihr- 
liches  Lehrbuch  der  organischen  Chemie  ( 1855- 
78,  and  a  later  edition)  ;  Kurzea  Lehrbuch  der 
anorganischen  Chemie  (2d  ed.  1884)  ;  etc.  One 
of  Kolbe's  chief  titles  to  fame  was  his  work  as  a 
scientific  critic,  many  important  researches  pub- 
lished during  his  life  having  been  subjected  by 
him  to  the  most  careful  scrutiny.  However,  he 
was  altogether  too  conservative.  Thus  he  ad- 
hered stxibbomly  to  the  older  theories  of  chemi- 
cal constitution  and  refused  to  accept  the  modem 
structural  theory  in  spite  of  the  triumphs 
achieved  by  it.  The  theories  of  stereo-chemistry, 
too,  were  received  by  him  with  pointed  animosity. 
(See  CJhemistbt,  section  on  Etatory.)  Consult: 
Hofmann,  "Nekrolog  auf  H.  Kolbe,"  in  the  Be- 
richte  der  deutschen  chemitchen  OeaelUchaft  for 
1884,  and  the  "Obituary,"  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society  (London,  1886). 

KOLBEBG,  k61'b4rK.  A  seaport  of  the  Prus- 
sian Province  of  Pomerania,  on  the  Persante, 
near  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic,  95  miles  northeast 
of  Stettin  (Map:  Prussia,  F  1).  Kolberg  has 
a  well-protected  harbor  at  its-  suburb  of  MUnde, 
which  is  a  favorite  sea-bathing  resort.  Its  indus- 
tries include  iron-foundries,  machine-works,  and 
saw-mills,  and  it  is  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Its 
former  strong  fortifications  have  been  demolished. 
The  Church  of  Saint  Mary  is  a  handsome  Gothic 
edifice  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
richly  decorated  ceiling.  The  town  hall  was  built 
by  Zwirner,  the  architect  of  the  Cologne  Cathrfral. 
Population,  in  1890,  17,000;  in  1900,  20,241.  Kol- 
berg had  its  origin  in  an  old  Slav  fortress.  It 
received  municipal  rights  in  1255,  and  joined  the 
Hnnscatic  League  in  1284.  In  1807  it  held  out, 
under  Gneisenau  and  Schill,  for  six  months 
against  the  French. 

KOLBIKO,  k&l'bing,  Euoen  (1846-99).  A 
German  scholar,  bom  at  Hermhut,  Saxony, 
September  21,  1846.  After  teaching  at  several 
gymnasiums  he  l)ccame  a  lecturer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Breslau  in  1873,  and  in  1880  was  ap- 
pointed there  to  the  professorship  of  the  English 
language  and  literature,  which  he  retained  until 
his  death.  KiUbing  edited  a  large  number  of 
works  in  Old  Norse  and  Middle  English,  his  spe- 
cial interest  being  in  the  medieeval  romance.  His 
works  comprise;  Vntersuchungen  Uber  den  Aus- 
fall  dea  Relatirpronomens  in  den  germanischen 
Sprachcn  (1872)  ;  Veber  die  nordischen  Oestalten 
der  Partenopeuaaage  (1873)  ;  Beitrdge  zur  ver- 
gleichenden  Geachichte  der  romanischen  Poeaie 
und  Proaa  dea  Mittelaltera  (1876).  Kiilbing 
translated  from  the  Icelandic  Die  Oeachichte  von 
Ovnnlang  Schlangemunge  (1878).  From  1877  he 
published   Engliache  Studien,  and  founded   the 


equally  important  Altengliaohe  Biblioth^  in 
1883.  He  had  also  begun  (1893)  an  elaborate 
critical  edition  of  Byron,  only  two  parta  of  which, 
containing  the  tSiege  of  Corinth  and  The  Priaoner 
of  ChiUon,  and  Other  Poema,  have  appeared. 
All  Kiilbing's  work  is  characterized  by  extreme 
care  and  accuracy;  in  all  his  investigations  he 
was  filled  with  the  scientific  spirit.  He  died  at 
Herrenalb,  August  9,  1899. 

KOLDE,  ksl'de,  Theodob  (1850—).  A  Ger- 
man theologian,  born  at  Friedland,  in  Silesia, 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Leip- 
zig. In  1876  he  commenced  lecturing  on  theology 
at  the  University  of  Marburg,  where  he  became 
professor  extraordinary  in  1879.  In  1881  he 
was  made  professor  of  Church  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Erlangen.  His  principal  publications 
include:  Luthera  Stellung  zu  Konzil  und  Kirche 
bia  zum  Wormaer  Rei(}hatag(\%t6)  ;  Die  deutache 
Augtiatinerkongregation  und  Johann  ron  Utaupiiz 
(1879)  ;  Friedrich  der  Weiae  und  die  Anfange 
der  Reformation  (1881);  Martin  Luther.  Ein» 
Biographie  (1884-93)  ;  Luthera  Selbatmord.  Eine 
OeachichtalUge  Uajunkea  (3d  ed.  1890)  ;  Ueber 
Orenzen  dea  hiatoriachen  Erkennena  (1891). 

KOLDEWEY,  kdl'de-vl,  Kabl  (1837—).  A 
German  Polar  explorer,  bom  at  Bttcken  in  Han> 
over.  He  made  several  voyages  in  his  youth, 
studied  navigation  at  the  Polytechnikum  in  Han- 
over, and  at  the  University  of  Giittingen,  and  in 
1868  and  1869  commanded  the  first  and  second 
German  polar  expeditions.  On  his  retum  he 
became  first  assistant  at  the  naval  observatory. 
He  published:  Die  erate  deutache  Nordpolar- 
Ewpedition  1868  (1871);  Die  eweite  deutach* 
Kordpolarfahrt  (1873-74).  His  scientific  works 
are  published  in  the  Annalen  der  Hydrographiv 
und  maritimen  Meteorologie,  and  the  publications 
of  the  Naval  Institute. 

KOI.DINO,  kOl'dlng.  A  seaport  of  Denmark, 
situated  at  the  head  of  Kolding  Fiord,  an  arm 
of  the  Little  Belt,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
Kolding  River  (Map:  Denmark,  C  3).  The  town 
possesses  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Koldinghus, 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  formerly  a 
residence  of  the  Danish  kings.  It  has  increased 
in  importance  very  rapidly  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, having  now  a  number  of  important  build- 
ings, an  electric  light  plant,  and  other  improve- 
ments. It  has  a  good  harbor  and  a  flourishing- 
trade  in  grain  and  provisions,  timber,  catgut, 
lard,  and  hides.  Population,  in  1901,  12,530. 
Kolding  has  many  times  during  its  history  suf- 
fered from  the  ravages  of  war;  in  1849  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  Danish  defeat  by  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  insurgents. 

KOLETTIS,  kA-let't«8,  Joannis  (1788-1847). 
A  Greek  patriot  and  statesman,  bom  at  Syrakos, 
near  Janina.  In  1821  he  was  one  of  the  first  lead- 
ers of  the  Revolution,  and  subsequently  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Government.  When  Capo 
d'Istria  became  President  (1827),  Kolettis  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Panhellenion,  but  opposed 
the  Government  in  the  latter  part  of  Capo  d'ls- 
tria's  Presidency.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Provisional  Government  on  the  murder  of  the 
President,  and  later  of  the  Commission  of  Seven 
which  offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Otho  of  Ba- 
varia. On  his  accession  to  the  throne.  King 
Otho  made  him  Minister  of  the  Interior  (1833) 
and  president  of  his  Cabinet.  In  1835  he  was 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  but  he  was  recalled  in 
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1843  after  the  Bevolution  of  September,  and 
made  head  of  the  Ministry  in  1844. 

KOLOUYBV,  kftl-gSJS'yev,  or  KAIiGTTTEV. 
A  Russian  island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  situated  be- 
tween latitudes  68°  4'  and  69°  30'  N.,  and  longi- 
tudes 480  4'  and  49o  38'  E.,  75  miles  northeast  of 
the  Kanin  Peninsula  ( Map :  Russia,  G  I ) .  Area, 
1350  square  miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  level, 
and  a  large  part  is  occupied  by  frozen  tundras. 
The  vegetation  is  extremely  meagre  and  the  cli- 
mate very  severe.  Wild  fowl  abound,  and  the 
streams  and  lakes  are  rich  in  fish.  The  island 
forms  a  part  of  the  Government  of  Archangel, 
and  is  uninhabited.  Only  in  the  summer  is  the 
island  visited  by  hunters.  The  coast  regions  are 
in  some  places  covered  with  layers  of  guano. 

KOLHAPTIB,  k6'l&-p<55r',  or  KOLAPTTB. 
A  native  State,  feudatory  to  Bombay,  India. 
Area,  2855  square  miles.  Population,  in  1891, 
930,000;  in  1901,  910,200,  composed  of  Mahrattas 
and  Ramusis.  The  surface  is  of  a  rugged  char- 
acter, the  State  being  traversed  by  a  section  of 
the  VVestern  Ghats.  It  is  watered  by  the  Kistna 
and  other  streams,  and  has  a  very  productive  soil. 
Cereals,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  vege- 
tables are  cultivated,  and  there  are  some  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  hardware,  and 
pottery.  The  rulers  are  lineal  descendants  of 
Sivaji,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  Empire. 
Capital,  Kolhapur. 

XOLHAPUB,  or  KOLAPTTB.  The  capital  of 
the  native  State  of  the  same  name,  Bombay, 
India,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway  from 
Meeruj,  130  miles  south  of  Poona  (Map:  India, 
B  5).  Tile  town  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
Panchganga  River,  since  1878  spanned  here  by  a 
five-arched  bridge.  Its  modern  buildings  include 
the  Rajah's  new  palace,  the  town  hall  in  the  pub- 
lic gardens,  treasury,  Government  ofiices,  the 
British  agent's  residence,  a  fine  edifice,  a  music 
^Uery  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace  square,  high 
«chool,  and  the  Albert  Edward  Hospital.  Its 
ancient  structures,  some  dating  from  the  third 
eentury  B.C.,  comprise  palaces,  temples,  shrines, 
cenotaphs,  and  rock-cut  caves.  It  has  an  impor- 
tant general  trade.  Population,  in  1891,  45,816; 
in  1901,  54,373. 

KOLUT,  kd-l6n'.  A  town  in  the  Crownland  of 
Bohemia,  Austria,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  40  miles 
by  rail  from  Prague  (Map:  Austria,  D  1).  Its 
■chief  buildings  are  the  fourteenth-century  Church 
of  Saint  Bartholomew  with  a  fine  Gothic  choir, 
the  old  palace,  and  the  town  hall.  It  has  also  a 
classical  gymnasium  and  a  'real'  gymnasium,  and 
a  school  for  drawing.  Sugar  is  the  chief  manufac- 
tured product  of  the  tovm.  Kolin  is  noted  for 
the  battle  fought  here  on  June  18,  1757,  between 
64,000  Austrians  under  Daun  and  31,000  Prus- 
sians under  Frederick  II.,  in  which  the  former 
were  victorious.  As  a  result  of  the  victory,  the 
siege  of  Prague  was  raised  and  Bohemia  evac- 
uated by  the  Prussians.  Population,  in  1890, 
13,268;  in  1900,  15,025. 

KOLLIe,  kallar,  Jan  (1793-1862).  A  cele- 
trated  Czech  poet  and  scholar.  He  was  born  in 
the  County  of  Tur6cz,  Hungary,  studied  at  Press- 
'burg  and  Jena,  and  in  1819  became  a  preacher 
in  an  Evangelical  church  in  Pesth.  Sorrow  at 
separation  from  a  sweetheart  of  his  student  days 
was  the  immediate  stimulus  of  his  first  poetic 

Production,  Bdsni  (Poems,  1821),  consisting  of 
0  sonnets.     In  1824  the  collection  had  become 


150,  published  under  the  title  Slivy  Dcera 
[Daughter  of  8lava),  and  the  final  edition  (1851) 
contained  645  sonnets,  divided  into  five  parts. 
This  is  a  glorification  of  the  Slavic  race — 8Uiva 
— between  whom  and  his  'Mina'  his  heart  is 
divided.  Though  uneven  in  composition,  the  work 
in  many  parts  rises  to  heights  of  passionate 
enthusiasm.  It  was  written  in  Czech  with  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  Middle  Slovenian  peculi- 
arities, which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
Slovak  literary  language.  His  love  for  the  Slavs 
impelled  him  to  devote  himself  to  collecting  folk- 
songs, at  first  (1822  and  1827)  in  collaboration 
with  SafaHk  ((j.v.),  and  later  (1834-35)  alone. 
The  results  of  his  labors  appeared  under  the  title 
Popular  Bongs  of  the  Slovaks  in  Hungary.  After 
years  of  efforts,  with  the  help  of  the  Austrian 
Government,  Kolliir  obtained  for  his  native  Slo- 
vaks from  the  Magyars  the  independence  of  their 
schools  in  1820,  and"  the  Church  in  1833.  In  1837 
he  published  his  work  On  Ihe  Literary  lieeipro- 
city  Among  the  Various  Families  and  Dialects  of 
the  Blavs(2A  ed.  1884),  wherein  he  argued  in 
favor  of  the  Slavic  unification  which  he  had  pro- 
claimed in  his  Daughter  of  Slava.  After  con- 
tinuous annoyances  he  removed  from  Pesth  to 
Vienna.  Here  he  was  a  confidential  adviser  of 
the  Government,  and  the  Slovaks  of  Hungary 
hailed  him  as  their  literary  spokesman.  In  1849 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Slavic  archaeology 
in  the  University  of  Vienna,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death.  A  posthumous  edition  of 
his  works  appeared  in  Prague  (4  vols.,  1862-64). 
It  is  incomplete,  but  it  contains  an  autobiog- 
raphy dealing  with  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 

KbLIiTTTRB,  ksai-kSr,  Amkbt  von  (1817—). 
A  German  physiologist,  bom  in  Zurich.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Zurich,  Bonn,  and 
Berlin,  became  professor  of  physiology  and  com- 
parative anatomy  at  Zurich  in  1845,  and  in  1847 
was  appointed  to  a  similar  chair  at  WQrzburg. 
Kdlliker  became  distinguished  principally  by  his 
labors  in  the  department  of  microscopic  anatomy, 
and  on  the  development  of  the  embryo.  Among  his 
principal  works  are:    Mikroskopische  Anatomic 

(1850-64);  a  Handbuch  der  Oexioehelehre  des 
Menschen  (1852;  6th  ed.  1889-96),  which  has 
been  translated  for  the  Sydenham  Society  by 
Bush  and  Huxley,  under  the  title  of  A  Uanual  of 
Human  Histology  (2  vols.,  1863-54)  ;  Die  Sipho- 
nophoren    oder    Schwimmpolypen    von    Messina 

(1853);  urtd  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  Men- 
schen (1861).  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  wissenschaftliche 
Zoologie,  the  most  important  scientific  natural- 
history  journal  of  Germany. 

KOLTiOCK,  Mabt  (1832—).  An  American 
painter.  She  was  bom  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  August 
20,  1832.  She  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  at  the  National  Academy  in  New  York, 
and  in  Paris,  at  the  Julian  School,  and  then 
returned  to  America  to  establish  herself  in  New 
York  City.  In  1877  she  was  elected  instructor 
in  painting  of  the  Ladies'  Art  Association.  She 
has  since  resided  in  New  York.  Her  most  impor- 
tant works  include:  "Midsummer  in  the  Moun- 
tains," exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of 
Philadelphia  in  1876;  "On  the  Road  to  Mount 
Marcv"  (1877);  an  "Evening  Walk"  (1878);  a 
"Gleam  of  Sunshine"  (1882)  ;  the  "Old  Fiddler" 
(1883);  "Under  the  Beeches"  (1885);  "Early 
Morning  in  the  Mountains"  (1887);  "Old  Bre- 
ton Woman  Spinning"  (1890).    Among  her  later 
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works  may  be  mentioned:  "Road  in  Normandy," 
the  "Italian  Brigand,"  "Washing  in  Pont-Aven, 
France,"  and  "The  Gossips." 

KOLMAB,  k61'm&r.  The  capital  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Upper  Alsace,  in  the  Glennan  Reichsland 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  (Map:  Gtermany,  B  4).  It 
stands  on  a  plain  near  the  Vosges,  al>out  ten  miles 
west  of  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is  connected 
through  a  branch  canal  by  the  Rhine-Rhone 
Canal,  and  41  miles  south-southwest  of  Strass- 
burg.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  Martin,  begun  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  a  fine  Gothic  building,  with  in- 
teresting sculptures  and  a  rare  painting  of  the 
Madonna  in  a  rose-arbor,  by  Martin  Schongauer; 
the  old  Dominican  convent  and  church  of  Unter- 
linden,  now  used  as  a  museum  and  containing  the 
town  library  of  80,000  volumes;  the  court-house 
and  town  hall.  There  are  fine  schools  and  chari- 
table institutions,  and  monuments  to  the  town's 
distinguished  citizens.  Vegetables,  tobacco,  and 
the  vine  are  grown  extensively  around  Kolmar, 
and  it  is  a  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
in  Alsace.  Other  manufactures  are  paper,  leather, 
machinery,  soap,  candles,  wtigons,  pipes,  ribbons. 
And  hosiery.  The  sculptor  Bartholdi  was  a  na- 
tive of  Kolmar.  Population,  in  1890,  30,399; 
in  1900,  36,796.  Kolmnr  was  known  to  the 
Romans  as  Columbarium.  It  was  made  a  free 
Imperial  city  in  1226,  and  under  a  democratic 
form  of  government  rapidly  became  one  of  the 
moat  prosperous  cities  in  Upper  Alsace.  Forti- 
fied in  1552,  its  fortifications  were  razed  in  1673 
by  Louis  XlV.  In  1678  it  was  ceded  to  France 
by  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen,  but  was  restored  to 
Germany  in  1871  by  the  Peace  of  Frankfort. 
Consult  Annalen  und  Chronik  von  Kolmar 
(Leipzig,  1897). 

KO'LOKOTBCinS,  Theodobos  (1770-1843). 
h-  Greek  general,  born  at  Karytena,  Arcadia.  He 
fought  successfully  against  tne  Turks  at  Tripo- 
litza,  Nnuplia,  Corinth,  Patras,  Argos,  and  in 
several  other  engagements.  He  became  com- 
mander-in-chief in  1823  and  vice-president  of  the 
Executive  Council  in  1325.  In  1831  he  was  elect- 
ed provisional  member  of  the  Government  estab- 
lished after  the  assassination  of  Capo  d'Istria, 
but  under  Russian  influence  he  turned  against 
the  existing  rj^gimc.  He  joined  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  regency  established  during  the  mi- 
nority of  King  Otho,  and  was  condemned  to 
death  for  high  treason  in  April,  1834.  This  sen- 
tence was  commuted  by  Otho  to  imprisonment 
at  Nauplia,  and  when  Otho  began  his  reign,  June 
1,  1835,  Kolokotronis  received  a  full  pardon  and 
was  restored  to  his  rank  as  general.  He  lived 
thenceforth  at  Athens  until  his  death.  His  auto- 
biography was  published  in  1846  (in  an  English 
%-ersion,  Kolokotronis,  the  Klepht  and  the  War- 
rior, London,  1892). 

KOI/OKAK,  Hung.  KAT.mAjT,  kal'mSn.  An 
Hungarian  king,  who  reigned  from  1096  to  1114, 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
royal  House  of  Arpftd.  He  ascended  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Ladislas  the  Holy, 
and  two  years  afterwards  suppressed  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Croats.  In  1102  he  had  himself 
crowned  King  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  He 
spent  the  three  following  years  conquering  the 
Dalmatian  seaport  towns.  His  war  against 
Galicia  was  not  less  fortunate.  During  the 
second  half  of  his  reign  his  brother  Almos  made 
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repeated  attempts  to  revolt.  He  marred  his 
otherwise  illustrious  career  by  causing  his  brother 
and  the  latter's  son  Beia,  later  King  B6la  II., 
to  be  blinded.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Stephen  II. 

KOLOICEA,  kO'lA-m&'A.  A  town  in  Galicia, 
Austria,  situated  on  the  Pruth,  42  miles  by  rail 
northwest  of  Czemowitz  (Map:  Austria,  J  2). 
It  has  a  town  hall  and  a  gymnasium.  Pottery  is 
the  chief  manufacture,  and  there  is  some  trade 
in  raw  products.  Population,  in  1890,  30,235;  in 
1900,  34,188,  chiefiy  Jews  and  Poles. 

K0L0M1TA.  A  river-port  and  chief  town  of 
a  district  in  the  Government  of  Moscow,  situ- 
ated 75  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
on  the  River  Moskva  (Map:  Russia,  E  3).  It 
has  an  ancient  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  two 
monasteries,  two  gymnasia,  hospitals,  and  a  num- 
ber of  charitable  institutions.  In  its  vicinity  are 
extensive  copper  and  iron  works,  manufactures 
of  engines,  cars,  steamers,  etc.  Weaving,  silk- 
spinning,  and  cotton -printing  are  also  carried  on. 
The  trade  in  grain  is  declining.  Population,  in 
1897,  20,070.  Kolomna  is  first  mentioned  in 
1177. 

KOLTSOXT,  k6l-tsdf',  Alekset  Vasiltkvitch 
(1808-42).  An  eminent  Russian  lyric  poet.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Voronezh  cattle-dealer  and  re- 
ceived little  education.  The  first  verses  that  came 
to  his  hands  he  sang  to  improvised  tunes,  positive 
as  he  was  that  all  verse  was  song.  The  study  of 
LomonosofT,  Derzhavin,  Zhukofski,  and  Pushkin 
had  as  its  immediate  result  a  number  of  imita- 
tions, which  wei*  severely  criticised  by  Sere- 
bryanski,  himself  a  gifted  young  poet.  The  latter 
was  Koltsoffs  real  instructor  in  literature.  When 
about  twenty  he  passed  through  an  unfortimate 
love  affair  with  the  serf  Dunyasha,  whom  his 
father  immediately  sold  to  a  C^sack  for  fear  of 
a  misalliance.  In  1831  his  first  published  poems 
brought  him  many  admirers.  About  this  time  he 
visited  Saint  Petersburg  and  Moscow  and  met 
the  great  writers  of  the  period.  In  1837  Zhu- 
kofski introduced  him  to  Nicholas  I.  as  a  poet 
with  a  national  reputation.  After  1838  he  was 
under  the  immediate  guidance  and  protection  of 
the  celebrated  Byelinski,  who  thought  him  su- 
perior even  to  Pushkin  in  some  respects.  After 
another  love  affair  Koltsoff  fell  sick  and  died  in 
1842.  Aside  from  his  first  imitative  lyrics,  his 
work  was  entirely  original.  His  songs  of  the 
second  group,  though  simple  in  iorm,  tone,  and 
language,  describe  with  wonderful  art  the  beauti- 
ful southern  nature  of  the  steppes  and  the  hard 
life  of  the  Russian  peasant.  The  themes  and  the 
facts  are  the  same  as  in  the  'popular'  songs,  but 
the  treatment  is  different;  there  is  always  felt 
the  strong  individuality  of  the  poet.  The  Dumaa 
(Meditations) — forming  the  third  group — ^which 
deal  with  questions  of  faith,  the  universe, 
science,  man  and  his  moral  destiny,  are  inferior 
to  those  of  the  preceding  group.  Though 
displaying  the  same  external  qualities  and  the 
same  earnestness  and  depth  of  feeling,  they  raise 
all  these  great  questions  only  to  leave  them  un- 
solved, as  the  poet  had  very  little  philosophical 
training. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  author,  was  published  by  Byelinski 
in  1846  (4th  ed.  1863)  ;  the  latest  (second)  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  by  A.  I.  Vvedyenski  (Saint 
Petersburg,  1895),  with  letters  to  various  people. 
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Consult  the  Fortnightly  Review  (September  15, 
1866)  and  Westminster  Review  (July,  1880). 
Excellent  German  translations  of  most  of  his 
poems  (Fiedler's)  appeared  in  1885  (Universal- 
bibUothek,  No.  1971),  and  Michelson's  com- 
ment at  Saint  Petersburg  in  1891. 

KOLTZOFF  -  SCASSAIJSKY,  -m&-8&l'skl, 
Pbimcebs.    See  Doba  o'Istbia. 

EOI/trSHAlI'.    See  Tunkit. 

KOLYMA,  kft-le'mft.  A  river  of  Eastern  Si- 
beria, rising  in  the  Stanovoi  Mountains  in  the 
Territory  of  Yakutsk  (Map:  Asia,  P  2).  It  flows 
in  a  northeastern  direction  and  falls  by  three 
arms  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  about  1000  miles 
west  of  Bering  Strait.  Its  total  length  is  1230 
miles,  navigable  for  over  700.  It  is  ice-free  from 
the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  September. 

KOK,  kom.    A  town  of  Persia.    See  Kum. 

KODCASOXT,  ko'm&-rdf,  Aleksandeb  Visa- 
BlONOVrrcH  (1832 — ).  A  Russian  general.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Saint  Petersburg  Military 
Academy,  served  as  ensign  in  a  regiment  of  chas- 
seurs in  the  Hungarian  campaign  (1849),  and 
went  to  the  Caucasus  (1856)  as  6tat-major  of 
the  Imperial  Guard.  Three  years  afterwards  he 
was  made  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Derbent, 
then  of  Southern  Daghestan,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  Ruseo-Turkish  War  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  restoring  order  in  the  districts  'of  Kars 
and  Batum,  ceded  by  the  Turks  (1878).  From 
1882  to  1890  he  was  in  command  of  the  troops 
engaged  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  in  Central 
Asia.  He  subjugated  the  wild  tribes  of  those 
districts,  occupied  the  Zulfikar  Pass  leading  to 
Herat,  and  attacked  the  Afghans  on  the  Kushk 
(March,  1886).  The  Russian  advance  led  to 
concessions  by  the  British  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  boundary  between  Turkestan  and 
Afghanistan.  As  Governor  of  the  Transcaspian 
Territory,  Komaroff  interested  himself  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Samarkand  Railway. 

KOMEIT'SKT.    An  educational  reformer.  See 

COMENIUS. 

KOMOBir,  kymOm  (Hung.  KOIE^BOM, 
kyma  rdm ) .  An  ancient  royal  free  town  and  for- 
tress of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  Ko- 
mom,  situated  on  a  small  island  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Waag  with  the  Danube,  85 
miles  southeast  of  Vienna  (Map:  Hungary, 
F  3).  It  is  an  irregularly  built  town,  with  a 
number  of  interesting  churches,  public  buildings, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  wine,  wood, 
and  fish.  The  fortress  lies  about  a  mile  from  the 
town.  The  fortifications  were  originally  con- 
structed under  King  Matthias  Corvinus  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  were  considerably  extended 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  it  was  brilliantly  defended  by  Klapka 
against  the  Austrians,  and  held  out  long  alter 
the  surrender  of  the  Hungarian  army  at  Vllfigos. 
Finally,  on  September  27,  1849,  Klapka  capitu- 
lated, and  on  October  4th  the  fortress  was  handed 
over  to  the  Austrians.  Population,  in  1890,  16,- 
433;  in  1000,  20,264,  mostly  Catholic  Magyars. 

KOMFEBT,  kdm'pert,  Leopou>  (1822-86). 
An  Austrian  novelist,  born  at  MOnchengrUtz,  Bo- 
hemia, of  Jewish  parentage.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Prague  and  Vienna,  was  in  the 
meanwhile  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  Andrftssy 
at  Pressburg,  and,  drifting  into  journalistic 
work  during  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848, 


became  editor  of  the  Oesterreichisclier  Lloyd.  In 
1852  he  accepted  a  position  as  tutor  in  Festh,  but 
from  1857  on  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  lit- 
erary work,  making  his  home  in  Vienna.  His 
tales,  which  are  limited  to  the  life  of  the  Jews 
in  their  seclusion,  are  characterized  by  a  poetic 
atmosphere  and  subtle  delineation  of  character, 
some  of  them  ranking  among  the  most  original 
creations  of  modem  German  fiction.  They  are 
embodied  in  the  collections  Oeschichten  aus  dem 
Ghetto  (1848,  3d  ed.  1886),  Bohmische  Juden 
(1851),  Am  Pflug  (1855),  A'eue  Geschichten  aus 
dem  Ghetto  (1800),  Oeschichten  einer  Gasse 
(1865),  and  Verstreute  Geschichten  (1886),  be- 
sides which  he  wrote  the  novels  Zwischen  Ruinen 
(1875)  and  Franzi  und  Eeini  (1880).  A  new 
edition  of  his  collected  works,  Gesammelte  Schrif- 
ten,  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1887. 

XOITDBATOWICZ,  kto'drft-tCvIts,  Lddwik 
Wladysulw  ( 1823-62 ) .  A  Polish  poet  and  prose 
writer,  who  wrote  under  the  nom-de-plume  Syro- 
komla.  He  was  born  in  Lithuania,  and  b^an 
his  literary  work  by  metrical  translations  of  the 
Polish-Latin  poets  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  His  first  original  volume  of 
verse,  Bavardages  (1853),  was  characterized  by 
easy,  flowing  rhythms,  quiet  humor,  sincerity, 
and  patriotism,  but  no  great  depth  of  thought  or 
feeling.  Margier  (1855)  is  considered  his  best 
poem,  and  Kaspar  Karlinski  his  best  play.  He 
published  also,  Vrodzony  Jan  Debordg  (1854), 
Zgon  Aoema  (1856),  </anA;o  Cmentomifc  (1856), 
Nocleg  hetmaAski  (1857),  and  Disieje  literatury 
«3   PoUoe    (3   vols.,    1875).  * 

XOITO.  An  important  city  in  the  French 
colony  of  Ivory  Coast,  Africa,  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  in  latitude  8°  53'  K. 
and  longitude  3"  30'  W.  (Map:  Africa,  D  4). 
It  has  a  large  trade  in  cloth,  gold,  slaves,  etc. 
Its  population  is  estimated  at  15,000,  chiefly 
Mohammedans.  It  was  first  visited  by  Binger,  a 
French  captain,  in  1888. 

KONGO,  kOo'gd.  A  Bantu  peoi>le  of  Congo- 
land,  Angola,  West  Africa,  whose  territory  extends 
from  the  Lower  Congo  southward  to  about  the 
parallel  of  Ambriz  and  from  the  coast  inland  to 
the  Kwango  River.  Collectively  they  are  known  aa 
the  Ba  Fiot  or  Ba  Kongo,  and  consist  of  nine 
tribes  of  varying  degrees  of  culture,  from  the 
savage  Mushi  Kongo  to  the  semi-civilized  Eshi 
Kongo.  These  tribes  descend  from  the  dominant 
race  of  the  ancient  Kongo  kingdom,  and, have  pre- 
served their  historic  traditions  and  customs,  thus 
developing  a  nationality.  Their  language  is  the 
Mishi-Kongo,  a  Bantu  idiom,  which  was  reduced 
to  writing  by  the  Portuguese  missionaries  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  language  is  still 
used  over  a  vast  extent  of  country  comprised  in 
the  former  Kongo  empire.  The  decline  of  the 
Kongo  empire  began  with  the  incursions  of  the 
Yacca  hordes.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, the  empire  fell  to  pieces  and  is  now  a 
Portuguese  dependency. 

KONGSBEBO,  k5ngs'bar-y'.  A  town  in  Nor- 
way, situated  on  the  Loagcn,  52  miles  southwest 
of  Christiania  (Map:  Norway,  C  7).  The  town 
was  founded  in  1624  by  Christian  IV.,  owing  to 
the  discovery  of  a  silver-mine.  The  mine  .is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  State,  which  also  has 
a  mint  and  a  manufactory  of  arms  and  powder 
at  Kongsberg.    There  are  a  high  school,  a  school 
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of  mines  and  one  of  forestry,  and  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  churches  of  Norway. 
Population  in  ISOl,  5585. 

XOm,  kyn6,  Fedob  Alexietitch  (1809-79). 
A  Russian  playwright,  bom  in  Moscow.  He 
studied  medicine  but  did  not  practice,  and,  be- 
ginning with  Zenikh  po  Dovcrennoati  (1833),  he 
adapt^,  translated,  or  composed  about  fifty 
vaudevilles,  which  were  collected  in  two  volumes 
(1870-71).  He  published  also  books  for  young 
people  and  translations. 

KOIHEH,  kynI-«,  or  XONIAH,  kO'n6-A. 
The  capital  of  the  vilayet  of  the  same  name  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  on'the  western  edge 
of  the  plain  of  Lycaonia,  at  an  altitude  of 
over  3300  feet,  about  150  miles  south  of  An- 
gora (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  E  4) .  The  town  has 
little  Xo  attract  in  its  appearance  except  its  irri- 
gated gardens.  It  possesses  several  fine  mosques 
and  a  famous  monastery  of  the  Mawlawi  (danc- 
ing)  dervishes,  with  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  the 
order.  It  produces  carpets  and  leather  and  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade,  being  connected  by 
railway  with  Smyrna  and  Skutari  (Constanti- 
nople). Its  population  is  estimated  at  44,000, 
chiefly  Turks,  Armenians,  and  Greeks.  Konieh  is 
the  ancient  Iconium.  Its  situation  was  such  as 
to  make  it  a  place  of  importance  at  an  early  date. 
Under  the  Persian  Empire  it  was  considered  the 
frontier  city  of  Phrygia  ( cf .Xenophon,  Atiabatia, 
i.  2,  19).  The  Romans  joined  it  to  Lycaonia  and 
made  it  the  centre  of  that  district.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  important  points  of  the  Roman  road 
system  in  Asia  Minor.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
preached  there,  and  at  that  time  it  seems  to  have 
had  a  considerable  Jewish  population  (Acts  xiii. 
SI  sqq. ;  cf.II.  Tim.  iii.  11 ) .  It  became  the  centre 
whence  Christianity  spread  throughout  South 
Galatia,  and  numerous  early  Christian  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  there  and  near  by.  In  By- 
zantine times  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Lycaonia.  A  Church  council  was  held  there  in 
235.  The  Seljuk  Turks  captured  the  city  about 
1075,  and  under  them  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  Sultanate  of  Iconium,  or  Brun,  which  lasted 
for  two  centuries.  The  most  important  remains 
of  Seljuk  architecture  are  found  there.  The  city 
was  captured  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1 190. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  under 
Mohammed  II.  in  1466. 

KONia,  k^nlK,  EwALD  Attoust  (1833-88). 
A  German  novelist,  bom  at  Barmen,  where  h« 
was  for  a  time  enj^ged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
Afterwards  he  settled  at  Elberfeld,  Neuwied,  and 
in  1882  at  Cologne.  Of  his  numerous  novels,  for 
the  greater  part  dealing  with  criminal  incidents, 
the  following  are  the  most  noteworthy:  Durch 
Kampf  zum  Frieden  (1869),  which  was  awarded 
a  prize  by  the  BelletrUtisches  Journal  in  New 
York;  Auf  der  Bahn  dea  Terhrechena  (1876); 
SchuUigT  (1878);  Schuld  und  8uhne  (1880); 
Ein  verlorenes  Leben  (1882)  ;  Ein  modemer 
\ampyr,  sucialer  Roman  (1883)  ;  Va  banquet 
(1884);  Vm  Oluck  und  Dasein  (1885);  Die 
Tochter  dea  Kommerzienrats  (1886);  Beinea 
OUickea  Schmied  (1888),  and  Unter  achicarzem 
Terdacht  (1888),  besides  which  he  also  wrote  a 
number  of  humorous  sketches  of  military  and 
mercantile  life. 

KOma,  FRreoBiCH  (1774-1833).  A  (3ennan 
printer,  bom  at  Eisleben.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  means  of  printing  by  machinery,  and  after 


various  disappointments,  Thomas  Bensley,  a 
printer  in  London,  came  to  his  support,  a  com- 
pany was  formed,  and  a  patent  obtained  (1810) 
for  a  press,  which,  like  the  hand-press,  printed 
by  two  flat  plates.  It  was  first  used  in  1811  to 
print  part  of  the  Annual  Regiater.  A  second 
patent  was  obtained  (1811),  for  a  cylinder  press, 
and  a  third  in  1813  for  improvements  upon  it. 
This  improved  machine  was  soon  adopted  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  I>ondon  Timea,  whose  number 
for  November  29,  1814,  was  the  first  to  be  print- 
ed upon  it.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  KSnig 
was  a  partner  in  a  company  for  making  steam 
printing-presses  at  Oberzell,  near  WOrzBurg,  in 
Bavaria.  Consult  the  life  by  Goebel  (Stuttgart, 
1883). 

XbmO,  JoHAN  Gekhabd  (1728-85).  A  Dan- 
ish botanist.  He  was  bom  in  Livonia,  studied 
pharmacy  and  medicine,  and  afterwards  was 
a  pupil  of  Linnteus,  and  in  Denmark  studied 
under  Rottboll.  He  traveled  in  Iceland  (1764- 
65),  and  wrote  a  Flora  lalandica;  but  his  great- 
est botanical  labor  was  on  Indian,  and  more  es- 
pecially Malabar,  flora.  In  1767  he  went  to  Tran- 
quebar,  India,  as  a  Danish  medical  missionary, 
and  there  spent  his  last  years.  The  species 
Koenigia  was  named  in  his  honor  by  Linnteus. 

KdNIOOBiiXZ,  ke'ni-grats.  An  old  town 
and  former  fortress  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  situated 
in  a  fertile  region  at  the  confluence  of  the  Adler 
with  the  Elbe,  14^  miles  by  rail  from  Pardubitz 
(Map:  Austria,  D  1 ) .  Its  Gothic  cathedral  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
the  episcopal  residence  contains  a  fine  library  and 
a  collection  of  portraits.  The  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  town  include  a  gymnasium, 
founded  in  1642,  a  theological  seminary  for  teach- 
ers, and  a  theatre.  The  town  hall  contains  the 
municipal  museum.  KUniggrUtz  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  musical  instruments,  machinery, 
candles,  and  paints.  It  was  a  fortified  town  as 
far  back  as  the  eleventh  century  and  suffered 
greatly  during  the  Hussite  and  the  Thirty  Years' 
wars.  Kiiniggratz  is  famous  on  account  of  the 
battle  of  July  3,  1866,  in  which  the  Austrians 
were  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  Prussians, 
and  which  brought  the  Seven  Weeks'  War  (q.v.) 
to  a  close.  This  is  better  known,  however,  in 
English  as  the  battle  of  Sadowa  (q.v.).  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  7800;  in  1900,  9800. 

KONiannaOF,  kS'n^gln-hdf.  A  small  manu- 
facturing town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  20  miles  by  rail  northeast  of 
K9niggr&tz  (Man:  Austria,  D  1).  Linen  and 
jute  weaving  ana  manufactures  of  cotton  goods 
are  the  principal  branches  of  industry.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  8635;  in  1900,  10,601,  mostly 
Czechs. 

XONIOSBESO,  k$'nfK8-b«rK.  A  city  of 
Prussia,  capital  of  the  Province  of  East  Prussia, 
and  a  strong  fortress,  situated  on  the  Pregel, 
about  five  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Frisches  Haff,  in  latitude  54"  43'  N.  and  longi- 
tude 20°  30'  E.  (Map:  Prussia,  J  1).  It  lies 
on  both  banks  of  the  Pregel  and  on  a  small 
island  in  the  river,  and  is  composed  of  the  three 
quarters  of  Altstndt  and  Lnbenicht  on  the  right 
bank,  and  Kneiphof  on  the  island,  and  several 
former  suburbs  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  The 
fortifications  consist  of  a  main  wall  (with  12 
forts)  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  fort  of 
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FriedrichsbuTg,  on  an  island  at  the  western  end 
of  the  city.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  found 
mainly  in  the  old  quarters  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  The  Kneiphof  is  the  best  laid-out  por- 
tion of  the  city  and  contains  the  town  hall  and 
the  residences  of  the  wealthy  merchants.  The 
newly  restored  Gothic  cathedral,  also  in  this  sec- 
tion, was  begun  in  the  fourteenth  and  completed 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  contains  a  fine  choir. 
In  the  adjoining  'Stoa  Kantiana'  is  the  grave  of 
Kant,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town.  The 
Schlosskirche  is  interesting  as  the  place  where 
Frederick  I.  and  William  I.  were  crowned. 
Above  the  church  is  the  immense  Moskowiter- 
saal,  one  of  the  largest  halls  in  Germany. 
Among  the  most  prominent  secular  buildings 
is  the  palace,  situated  in  the  Altstadt.  It 
was  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  an 
extensive  building  containing  Government  offices, 
the  Archives,  and  the  Prussia  Museum,  besides 
the  royal  apartments.  The  Government  buildings, 
tie  exchange,  and  the  university  are  modem 
buildings  of  architectural  merit.  Konigsberg  has 
a  fine  statue  of  Frederick  I.,  and  a  bronze  monu- 
ment to  Kant.  The  university  was  founded  in 
1544,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  2000 
students.  The  number  at  present  is  less  than 
1000.  There  are  131  professors  and  teachers.  Its 
library  contains  225,000  volumes.  The  frescoed 
aula  is  noteworthy.  The  other  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  city  include  the  royal  gymnasium, 
founded  in  1698;  the  municipal  gymnasium  of 
the  Altstadt,  founded  in  1335  as  a  parochial 
school;  the  Kneiphof  municipal  gymnasium, 
dating  from  1304 ;  the  Wilhelmsgymnasium,  two 
'real'  schools,  a  seminary  for  female  teachers,  and 
a  number  of  art  and  special  schools. 

KSnigsberg  is  administered  by  a  chief  bur^- 
master,  a  burgomaster,  and  a  board  of  magis- 
trates of  25  and  n  municipal  council  of  102  mem- 
bers. The  city  owns  the  water-works,  a  gas  and 
an  electric  light  plant,  and  abattoir.  The  man- 
ufactures comprise  various  iron  products,  includ- 
ing machinery  and  locomotives,  wood  products, 
spirits,  tobacco  and  cigars,  matches,  pianos, 
amber  goods,  flour,  cement,  mineral  waters,  and 
marchpane.  KSnigsberg  is  a  very  important 
centre  in  the  commerce  Ijetween  Russia  and  Ger- 
many. The  approach  by  water  having  been  found 
inadequate  for  heavy  ships,  the  important  Konigs- 
berg Ship  Canal,  from  the  city  to  Pillau,  on  the 
Bay  of  Danzig,  was  opened  in  1901.  Other  exten- 
sive harbor  improvements  are  planned.  The  chief 
articles  of  trade  are  agricultural  products,  amber, 
tea,  wood,  spirits,  petroleum,  coal,  colonial  wares, 
leather  products,  and  chemicals.  The  anniml 
value  of  the  commerce,  which  has  latterly  some- 
what fallen  off  owing  to  Russian  duties,  is  about 
$100,000,000.  KSnigsberg  is  the  centre  of  the 
Prussian  amber  trade.  Population,  in  1890,  161,- 
666;  in  1900,  189,483,  chiefly  Protestants. 

The  Altstadt  of  KSnigsberg  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  the  Teutonic  Knights,  who  built  a  castle 
there  in  1255.  Destroyed  by  the  Prussians  in 
1263,  it  was  built  on  its  present  site,  and  obtained 
municipal  rights  in  1280.  LSbenicht  and  Kneip- 
hof became  cities  in  1300  and  1327  respectively. 
In  1457  the  palace  of  KOnigsberg  became  the 
residence  of  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  and  from  1525  to  1018  was  the  residence 
of  the  dukes  of  Prussia.  The  three  towns  were 
united  in  1724.  In  1758  KSnigsberg  was  occupied 
by  the  Russians,  and  in  1807  by  the  French. 


K0NICH3HTJTTE,  ke'nlK8-bv't«.  A  town  in 
the  Province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  36  miles  east- 
northeast  of  Ratibor,  and  about  7  miles  from  the 
Russian  frontier  (Map:  Prussia,  H  3).  It  has 
extensive  smelting-works,  and  there  are  coal- 
mines near.  Population,  in  1890,  36,507;  in 
1900,  57,875.  KonigshUtte  was  formed  in  1869 
by  the  consolidation  of  various  townships. 

UpmOtSMASX.,  k^nlKs-mark.  A  Swedish 
family  of  German  origin,  whose  members  achieved 
fame  and  notoriety  in  equal  measure  during  the 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries. — 
Hans  Chbistoph,  Count  KSnigsmark,  field-mar- 
shal in  the  Swedisii  service,  was  bom  at  KStzlin, 
Brandenburg,  March  4,  1600.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  he  served  in  the  Imperial 
forces,  but  in  1630  entered  the  Swedish  Army, 
attaining  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1635.  In  the 
following  year  he  defeated  the  Imperialist^,  and 
for  a  long  time  commanded  the  Swedish  army  in 
Westphalia.  He  was  with  Torstenson  in  1642, 
and  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Breitenfeld  (q.v.),  November  2d.  He  drove  the 
Imperialists  from  Pomerania,  and  captured  Bre- 
men and  Verden  in  1644;  defeated  the  Saxons  at 
Zeitz,  and  forced  the  Elector  to  a  truce.  He  sup- 
ported Wrongel  in  Franconia  (May,  1648),  and 
commanded  the  Swedish  forces  in  the  final  battle 
of  the  war  at  Pra^e.  He  was  made  a  field- 
marshal  and  hereditary  count,  and  appointed 
Governor  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Poland 
( 1656) ,  and  remained  in  captivity  imtil  the  Peace 
of  Oliva,  (1660).  He  died  in  Stockholm,  March 
8,  1663. — Phiupp  Chbistoph,  Count  KBnigsmark, 
a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  1662,  entered 
the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  became 
the  lover  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of  the  Crown 
Prince  (afterwards  George  I.  of  England).  This 
attachment  was  discovered,  and  Kfinigsmark,  as 
is  supposed,  was  assassinated  July  I,  1694. — 
Mabia  Auboba,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Stade,  Sweden,  about  1668,  was  a  brilliant  and 
beautiful  woman,  well  acquainted  with  life  in  the 
courts  of  Northern  Germany.  After  her  brother's 
mysterious  disappearance  she  went  to  Dresden 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Elector  Augustus  II.  of 
Saxony  in  rescuing  her  brother,  if  alive.  She 
liecame  the  mistress  of  the  Elector,  and  the 
mother,  by  him,  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  (q.v.). 
She  afterwards  retired  to  the  Abbey  of  Quedlin- 
burg,  Prussian  Saxony;  lived  at  Berlin,  Dresden, 
and  Hamburg;  and  undertook  a  mission  to 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  at  Narva,  in  behalf  of 
Augustus  II.  (1702).  Voltaire  considered  her 
'the  most  famous  woman  of  two  centuries.'  She 
died  at  Quedlinburg,  in  1728.  Consult:  Cramer, 
Denkxcurdigkeiten  der  Ordfin  Maria  Aurora  von 
Kovigsmaric  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1836)  ;  Hesekiei, 
Nachrichten  srur  Oeschichte  des  Oeschlechtt  der 
Orafen  von  Kdnigamark  (Berlin,  1854)  ;  Palm- 
blad,  Aurora  Konigsrnark  und  ihre  Verwandten 
(6  vols.,  Leipzig,  i848-63)  ;  Corvin-Wiersbitzky, 
Maria  Aurora,  OrHfin  von  KSnigsmark  (Leipzig, 
1848). 

KbUTOSTEIN,  k5'nlK-8tIn.  A  town  of  Sax- 
ony, Germany,  on  the  Elbe,  22  miles  by  rail  south- 
east of  Dresden.  It  is  commanded  by  an  old 
fortress,  the  only  one  in  Saxony,  situated  at  an 
altitude  of  nearly  800  feet  above  the  Elbe,  on  a 
precipitous  rock.  It  formerly  afforded  an  asylum 
to  the  Saxon  priors,  with  their  treasures,  in 
times  of  danger.    The  present  fortifications  were 
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erected  during  1589  •  1731.  The  fortress  of 
KOnigstein  was  formerly  considered  impregnable. 
The  town  has  some  manufactures  and  commerce. 
Population,  in  1890,  3988;  in  1900,  4274. 

EdNiaSWABT,  kS'niKs-vart.  A  watering- 
place  of  Bohemia,  five  miles  from  Marienbad  ( Map : 
Austria,  C  2).  It  has  an  old  castle  which  has 
belonged  to  the  Metternich  family  since  the  sev- 
enteenth century;  it  contains  a  valuable  library 
and  numerous  art  treasures.  There  are  chaly- 
beate and  mud  baths.    Population,  in  1900,  2039. 

KOKIirCK  (CONINCK),  kynlnk,  David 
DE  (1636 — t).  A  Flemish  painter,  bom  in  Ant- 
werp. There  he  studied  with  Peter  Boel  and 
entered  the  Painters'  Guild  in  1663.  After  trav- 
eling in  Giermany  and  France,  in  1670  he  settled 
at  Rome,  where  the  frequent  introduction  of  a 
rabbit  in  his  paintings  made  him  known  as 
"Ramelaer."  He  did  not  die  at  Rome,  as  is  com- 
monly stated,  but  returned  to  Antwerp  in  1687, 
and  removed  to  Brussels  in  1699.  He  painted 
animal  and  still  life,  and  in  stvle  his  work  re- 
sembles Jan  fVt's.  He  is  well  represented  in 
the  museums  of  Amsterdam  and  Vienna. 

EONTNCK,  or  COKIM'aH,  Philips  (1619- 
88 ) .  A  Dutch  landscape  painter,  bom  at  Amster- 
dam. He  was  one  of  the  most  notable  scholars 
of  Rembrandt,  and  painted  portraits  and  land- 
scapes; the  landscapes  are  remarkable  and  very 
valuable.  It  is  believed  he  was  a  great  traveler, 
but  the  details  of  his  life  are  not  known.  Lin- 
gelbach  and  Dirk  van  Bergen  sometimes  painted 
the  figures  in  his  landscapes.  A  "Landscape" 
(1676)  and  "Entrance  to  a  Forest,"  in  the  Am- 
sterdam Museum,  are  fine  examples  of  his  work, 
and  a  "View,"  in  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
should  also  be  mentioned. 

KOlsmSfCK,  PiiatKE  DE  (also  De  Coninck  and 
Deconino).  a  Flemish  popular  leader  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  is  described  by  Guizot 
as  "A  simple  weaver,  obscure,  poor,  undersized, 
and  one^yed,  but  valiant  and  eloquent  in  his 
Flemish  tongue."  He  became  the  leader  at 
Bruges  of  a  revolt  against  the  oppression  of 
Philip  IV.  (the  Fair)  of  France.  The  other 
communes  of  Flanders  assisted  the  movement, 
and  about  20,000  troops  were  collected.  Near 
Courtrai  this  force  totally  defeated  the  French 
army  of  about  60,000  commanded  by  Robert, 
Ctount  d'Artois  (July  11,  1302).  The  French 
loss  was  between  12,000  and  15,000.  Koninck 
was  lavishly  rewarded,  and  treated  with  distinc- 
tion. French  prestige  in  Europe  was  seriously 
affected  by  this  reverse,  and  Philip  undertook  a 
war  of  revenge,  which  culminated  only  in  his 
acknowledgment  of  Flemish  independence  -in 
1305. 

KONINCK,  or  CONINQH,  Salomon  (1609- 
56).  A  Dutch  painter,  bom  at  Amsterdam.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  David  Colyns  and  Nicholaas 
Moyaert,  but  afterwards  became  an  imitator  of 
Rembrandt.  Some  of  Koninck's  best  works  have 
been  attributed  to  this  master,  among  them 
"Joseph  Explaining  Pharaoh's  Dream."  In  1630 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Painters 
of  Amsterdam.  He  also  left  some  excellent 
etchings  in  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  notably 
the  head  of  an  old  man. 

KONOTOP,  kO'nO-tAp'.  A  town  in  the  Gov- 
emment  of  Tchernigov,  Russaia,  situated  about  85 
miles  east-southeast  of  Tchernigov.     It  has  a 


technical  school,  and  carries  on  some  trade  in 
grain,  honey,  and -wax.  Population,  in  1897, 
19,406. 

EONBAD,  k6n'r&t.  The  name  of  several  Ger- 
man emperors.    See  Conbad. 

KONSAD  DEB  Pfaffe  (the  priest).  A  medite- 
val  German  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half 
of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  a  priest  in  the 
service  of  Duke  Henry  the  Proud  of  Bavaria,  and 
wrote  about  1131,  probably  at  Ratisbon,  the 
Rolandslied,  a  poetic  paraphrase  of  the  French 
Chanson  de  Roland,  which  he  bad  first  translated 
into  Latin  prose.  It  was  edited  by  W.  Grimm 
(Grottingen,  1838),  with  a  valuable  introduction, 
and  by  Bartsch  (Leipzig,  1874).  The  adap- 
tation of  the  Kaiaerchronik  about  1150  is  also 
attributed  to  him.  Consult  Golther,  Daa  Bo- 
landslied  des  Pfaffen  Konrads  (Munich,  1887). 

KONSADIN  (k6n'r&-d«n)  OF  SWA'BIA. 
The  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen.     See  Conraoin. 

KONBAB  VON  HOCHSTADEN,  f6n  hOo'- 
stil-den.  A  German  ecclesiastic  and  statesman  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  under  whom,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  (1238-Gl),  the  cathedral  of 
that  city  was  begtm  ( 1248) .  'He  sided  with  Rome 
against  Frederick  II.,  and  attempted  open  oppo- 
sition, but  in  1242  was  beaten,  wounded,  and 
captured.  But  be  escaped,  and  crowned  William 
of  Holland  as  Emperor  (1248),  and  after  his 
death  caused  the  selection  of  Richard  of  Cornwall 
(1257)  as  leader  of  the  forces  opposed  to  the 
Hohenstaufen  party.  His  long  quarrel  with  the 
city  of  Cologne  came  to  an  end  in  1259,  when  he 
gamed  control  of  the  town.  His  monument,  prob- 
ably of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  in  the  Saint 
John's  Chapel  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral.  Consult 
Cardauns,  Eonrad  von  Bochstaden-  (Cologne, 
1880). 

KONBAS  VON  MABBTTBO,  mSr^Us^rK 
(T-1233).  A  German  priest,  confessor  to  the 
wife  of  Louis  IV.  of  Thuringia,  who  was  after- 
wards canonized  and  is  known  as  Saint  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary.  Pope  Gregory  IX.  made  him  the 
arch-inquisitor  for  Germany,  and  his  severe  and 
indiscriminate  treatment  of  heretics  at  last 
aroused  the  bishops  and  called  forth  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Pope.  He  met  his  death  by  assassina- 
tion near  Marburg.  Consult  Kaltner,  Konrad 
von  Marburg  und  die  Inquisition  in  Deutiokland 
(Prague,  1882). 

KONBAB  VON  HEOENBEBO,  ma'gen- 
bSrK  (1309-78).  A  German  author,  bom  near 
Schweinfurt,  Bavaria.  He  was  rector  of  a  school 
in  Vienna  in  1337,  then  lived  at  Ratisbon  from 
1342  first  as  parish  priest,  later  as  canon,  and  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  Daa  Buck  der  Natur 
(c.1349),  the  first  German  natural  history,  based 
upon  the  Liher  de  Naturia  Rerum  of  Thomas 
de  Cantimpr§.  It  was  newly  edited  by  Pfeiffer 
(Stuttgart,  1861),  and  in  a  digh  German  version 
by  Schulz  (Greifswald,  1897).  He  wrote  Latin 
treatises  on  many  topics. 

KONBAD  VON  WtTBZBXTBO,  w^irts^b^rE 
(  T-1287) .  A  Middle  High  German  epic  poet,  rep- 
resenting the  latter  stages  of  the  decline  of 
the  Court  epic.  Himself  a  burgher,  he  repre- 
sents also  the  rise  to  prominence  of  that  class, 
and  rtaches  over,  as  it  were,  from  the  Min- 
nesingers to  the  Mastersingers.  He  lived  on  the 
•Upper  Rhine,  alternately  at  Strassburg  and  Basel, 
and  wrote  voluminously.    Konrad  owes  much  to 
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Benoit  de  Sainte-More  and  Chrestien  de  Troyes. 
The  more  noteworthy  of  hia  epics  are:  Der 
Schtcanritter  (ed.  by  Roth,  1861,  used  by  Wagner 
in  the  opera  Lohengrin)  ;  Die  goldene  Bchmiede 
(ed.  by  Grimm,  1840) ;  Der  Welt  Lohn  (ed.  by 
Roth,  1843)  ;  and  40,000  verses  on  the  Trojan 
War  {Trojanerkrieg) ,  which  even  so  was  incom- 
plete. Consult  Petelenz,  Leben  und  Bedeutung 
Konrada  von  W'iirzburg  (1881) ;  Joseph,  Konrads 
von  Wurzhurg  Klage  der  Kunat  (Strassburg, 
1885). 

KOO-CSAH-BEE,  k55-cha'be.  A  food  made 
by  the  Indians  about  Mono  Lake  and  other 
alkaline  lakes  of  the  Western  United  States  from 
the  pupse  of  certain  flies  of  the  family  Ephydridn. 
See  Flt. 

KO(yiX>0,  or  KUDU  (African  name).  One 
of  the  largest  and  most  numerous  of  African 
antelopes  {Strepaiceros  hudu).  The  general  form 
is  not  so  light  and  elegant  as  that  of  many  of  the 
antelopes.  The  height  is  about  four  feet,  and 
the  length  fully  eight  feet,  exclusive  of  the  tail, 
'which  is  moderately  long,  and  terminates  in  a 
tuft  like  that  of  an  ox.  He  male  is  furnished 
with  great  horns,  nearly  four  feet  long  and  beau- 
tifully twisted  in  a  wide  spiral  of  two  turns  and 
a  half,  veiy  thick  at  the  base  and  there  wrinkled 
and  ringed.  The  female 
is  smaller  than  the  male, 
and  hornless.  The  general 
color  is  grayish-brown, 
with  a  narrow  white 
stripe  along  the  middle  of 
the  back,  and  eight  or  ten 
similar  stripes  proceeding 
from  it  down  the  sides. 
The  koodoo  lives  in  small 
families  of  four  or  five, 
inhabiting  chiefly  the 
wooded  parts  of  Africa 
from  Abvssinia  to  Cape 
Colony,  though  it  is  now 
nearly  exterminated  in 
South  Africa.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  animals  which  probably  man 
might  with  further  efforts,  reduce  to  his 
service.  Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  Con- 
sult, for  full  description,  the  authorities  men- 
tioned under  Antelope;  also  Proceedings  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  for  1890,  and  The 
Field  (London),  for  September  1,  1894. 

KOOSSO,  k<S5s's6  (Abyssinian  name),  KOUS- 
SO,  KOSSO,  or  CXTSSO.  A  medicine  used  to  ex- 
pel Ihe  tapeworm.  It  consists  of  the  dried  flowers 
and  unripe  fniit  of  Brayera  anthelmintica,  a 
tree  which  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia.  The  product 
reaches  the  market  in  the  form  of  compressed, 
greenish-yellow  bunches,  with  a  balsamic  odor 
and  an  acrid,  repulsive  taste.  Koosso  contains  a 
resin  (koossin  or  tseniin),  a  volatile  oil,  and 
tannic  acid.  The  resin  is  crystallizable,  white 
or  light  yellow,  soluble  very  sparingly  in  water, 
though  freely  in  alcohol.  It  is  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  drug,  which  yields  3  per  cent,  of  it. 
It  is  an  efiicient  drug  against  the  tapeworm.  In 
ordinary  doses  it  causes  nausea,  some  abdominal 
pain,  and  purging.  The  worm  is  usually  dis- 
charged dead  with  the  last  passages.     See  An- 

THIXMINTICS.  • 

KOOTENAT,  kSWt^-nR.  A  tributary  of  the 
Columbia  River,  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  British   Coliunbia    (Map:    British  Columbia, 


F  6).  It  flows  south,  passing  through  the  States 
of  Montana  and  Idaho,  and  then,  turning  north, 
reenters  British  territory.  It  passes  through 
Kootenay  Lake  and  joins  the  Columbia  River 
after  a  course  of  about  400  miles  through  a  wild 
and  picturesque  district.  Owing  to  the  tortuous- 
nes3  of  its  course  and  numerous  rapids,  its  navi- 
gable importance  is  insignificant;  steamers  ply  on 
Lake  Kootenay  between  Kaslo  and  Lando.  Rich 
deposits  of  iron  and  other  minerals  through  the 
region  give  promise  of  future  industrial  develop- 
ment 

KOOTENAY,  or  KOOTEKAI.  A  Korth 
American  tribe  of  the  Kitunahan  Indian  stock. 
See  KuTENAi. 

XO^EX  (Russ.  kopy&ka,  kopHka,  from  ko- 
po<r, OChurch  Slav,  kopati,  to  cut,  dig).  A  Rus- 
sian money  of  account,  the  one-hundredth  part 
of  a  ruble  (q.v.)  and  equivalent  to  about  half  a 
cent. 

XOPENICX,  kS'pe-nlk.  A  town  of  Prussia. 
See  CoPENiCK. 

XOPISCH,  kyplsh,  August  (1799-1853).  A 
German  painter  and  poet,  bom  at  Breslau.  He 
was  an  art  student  at  Prague  (1815),  Vienna, 
and  Dresden  (1819-22)  ;  but  an  accident  to  his 
right  hand  deprived  him  of  the  power  to  paint, 
and  he  turned  his  attention  to  poetry.  A  pro- 
tracted sojourn  in  Italy,  where  he  discovered  the 
famous  Blue  Grotto  of  Capri,  resulted  in  his 
translation  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  ( 1837)  and 
of  other  Italian  selections,  published  the  follow- 
ing year.  His  own  Oedichie,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  a  delightful  humor,  were  issued  in 
1836;  Allerlei  Geister,  in  1848;  Die  Schlbsserund 
Garten  eu  Potsdam,  in  1854;  and  his  complete 
works  in  five  volumes,  in  1856. 

XOFITAB,  kA'p^t&r,  BABTHOLOMiCCS,  or 
Jebnej  (1780-1844).  A  Slavic  philologist.  He 
was  bom  in  Camiola,  and  was  educated  at  the 
German  gymnasium  at  Laibach,  and  also  at 
Vienna,  where  he  soon  became  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Imperial  library,  and  finally  its 
curator.  In  1814  he  was  sent  to  Paris  with  the 
commission  to  recover  the  Slavic  manuscripts 
taken  by  the  French  in  1809,  and  afterwards 
traveled  in  (Jermany,  England,  and  Italy.  His 
fame  as  a  philologist  rests  on  his  works:  Oram- 
matik  der  slaunschen  Sprache  in  Krain,  Kamten 
und  Steiermark,  the  first  scientific  Slavic  gram- 
mar (1808);  Olagolita  Clo:nanua  (1836),  in 
which,  by  adducing  older  forms,  he  attempts  to 
prove  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Glagolitic  as 
compared  with  the  Cyrillic  alphabet;  Besychii 
Glossographi  Discipulua  Russus  (1839),  an  edi- 
tion of  a  Glagolitic  text  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century;  and  the  Prolegomena  Bistorica  to  the 
edition  of  the  Texte  du  aacre  (1843).  A  col- 
lected edition  of  his  minor  writings  was  under- 
taken by  his  pupil  Miklosich  (vol.  i.,  1857). 
Consult  lagi^,  Briefwechsel  gmschen  Dobrotcaky 
und  Kopitar  (Berlin,  1885). 

KOPP,  k«p.  Geobo  (1837—).  A  German  car- 
dinal, bom  at  Duderstadt  and  educated  at 
Hildcsheim.  He  entered  the  priesthood  in  1862, 
and  rose  rapidly.  In  1881  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Fulda,  and  actively  inaugurated  a 
policy  of  friendly  relations  between  the  Church 
and  the  State.  So  successful  was  the  programme 
that  in  1886  and  1887.  after  his  entrance  into 
the  Prussian  House  of  Lords,  'peace  measures' 
were  passed  abating  the  severity  of  the  famous 
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"Maj  Laws.'  In  1887  he  was  appointed  Prince 
Bishop  of  Breslau,  in  which  capacity  he  is  also 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Austrian  Upper  House. 
He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1893. 

KOPF,  Joseph  Euttch  (1793-1866).  A  Swiss 
historian,  born  at  Beromttnster,  in  the  Canton  of 
Lucerne.  He  studied  philology  in  Freiburg 
(Baden) ;  was  professor  of  Greek  at  the  Lyceum 
of  Lucerne  from  1819  to  1841,  and  was  president 
of  the  Swiss  Council  of  Education  from  1841  to 
1845,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  the  opposi- 
tion excited  by  his  hostility  to  the  Jesuits.  He 
devoted  much  labor  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  the  Swiss  Federation,  and  is  the  founder 
of  scientinc  investigation  concerning  Swiss  his- 
torj'.  It  was  through  his  careful  study  of  early 
documents  that  the  story  of  William  Tell  was 
first  shown  to  be  legendary.  His  Oeschichte  der 
eidgenSssiachen  Bunde  (1846-49;  last  ed.  1882) 
is  considered  his  most  valuable  work.  He  also 
published  AmtHche  Bammlung  der  iiltem  eidge- 
noieiachen.  Ahschiede  (1839).  Consult  Liitolf, 
Joseph  Eutych  Kopp  (Lucerne,  1868). 

KbPFEN,  kSp'pen,  Peteb  IvANOviTcn  (1793- 
1864).  A  Bussian  statistician  and  archeologist, 
bom  at  Kharkov.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  his  native  city,  made  numerous  journeys 
to  investigate  the  ethnology,  archeology,  and. his- 
tory of  Russia,  and  aided  by  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts collected  during  his  travels,  he  began  to 
publish  the  results  of  his  researches,  in  German, 
soon  after  1818.  While  most  of  these  are  included 
among  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Saint 
Petersburg,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  mention 
should  be  made  of  his  KuUurgeschichte  Russ- 
lands  (1825)  and  his  Oeschichte  dea  Weinbaues 
und  WeinhandeU  in  Russland  (1832).  He  is 
probably  best  known  for  his  Ethnographische 
Karte  des  europaischen  Russlands,  published  (4 
vols.,  1851)  by  the  Russian  Society  of  Geography, 
and  by  his  memoir  on  the  ninth  census  of  Euro- 
pean Russia  (1856). 

KbPFEir,  Vladimib  Peter  ( 1846— ) .  A  Rus- 
sian-German meteorologist,  bom  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg, and  educated  there,  at  Heidelberg,  and  at 
Leipzig.  After  a  year  in  the  Central  Physical 
Obser\'atory  at  Saint  Petersburg,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  German  Naval  Observatory  at 
Hamburg,  of  which  he  was  appointed  meteorolo- 
gist in  1875.  His  writings  have  appeared  mainly 
in  technical  journals,  especially  the  Meteorolo- 
giscke  Zeitschrift,  of  which  he  was  editor  from 
1884  to  1891.  In  1891  he  was  made  editor  of  the 
Annalen  der  Bydrographie  und  maritimen  Mete- 
orologia. — His  sister  Nataue  (1832 — )  is  also 
a  meteorologist  and  an  author,  and  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  Vienna  Zeitschrift  fUr  Meteorologie 
and  to  Riittger's  Russische  Revue  articles  on  the 
weather  of  the  Crimea. 

KOFTOS  (Gk.  KoTTft,  Lat.  Coptos).  The 
Greek  name  of  the  modem  Kuft  (better  Quft), 
a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  27  miles  north'  of  Luxor.  It  is  now  an  un- 
important town  of  about  2500  inhabitants,  but  in 
Greek  and  mediaeval  times  it  was  a  city  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  the  starting-point  of 
the  caravan  routes  to  the  ports  on  the  Red  Sea 
(Berenice  and  Myos  Hormos).  and  therefore  a 
centre  of  the  trade  with  Arabia,  India,  etc.  It 
was  also  famous  for  its  quarries  and  gold-mines. 
The  siege  and  destruction  of  Koptos  by  Diocletian 
after  a  revolt  in  a.d.  292  were  followed  by  a 
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rapid  revival  of  the  city,  which  for  a  time  was 
officially  called  Justinianopolis.  Its  decline  began 
when  Keneh  took  the  traffic  to  the  Red  Sea.  Ex- 
cavations conducted  near  Koptos  by  Flinders 
Petrie  in  the  winter  1893-94  proved  that  this  was 
a  very  old  town.  Monuments  from  all  periods  of 
Egyptian  history  were  found  in  the  temple  of  the 
itbyphallic  local  god  Min — even  statues  from  the 
prehistoric  age.  Consult  Petrie,  Kopto»  (Lon- 
don, 1896). 

KOBAIS,  kd'rA.',  Oer.  pron.  kf/iis,  Aoamak- 
Tios.    See  CoBAT,  Adamantiob. 

KOBAN,  k^ran  or  kt-T&n'  (Ar.  ^ur'in,  lec- 
tion, from  kara'a,  to  read;  cf.  the  later  Heb. 
Mikra,  the  written  Book,  i.e.  the  Bible).  The 
sacred  book  of  the  Mohammedans.  The  name 
was  given  by  Mohammed  himself  to  a  single 
revelation,  or  a  collection  of  revelations,  and  was 
afterwards  applied  to  the  body  of  his  utterances 
as  gathered  together  in  one  book,  forming  the 
basis  for  the  religious,  social,  civil,  commercial, 
military,  and  legal  regulation  of  Islam.  The  Ko- 
ran is  also  known  under  various  other  names,  such 
as:  Furkin  (salvation)  ;  Al-Uuftfof  (the  vol- 
ume) ;  Al-Kitdb  (the  Book,  in  the  sense  of 
'Bible') ;  Al-Dhikr  (the  reminder,  or  the  admoni- 
tion). 

According  to  the  orthodox  views  the  Koran  is 
coeval  with  God,  uncreated,  eternal.  Its  first 
transcript  was  written  from  the  beginning  in 
rays  of  light  upon  a  gigantic  tablet  resting  by  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  upon  this  tablet  are 
also  found  the  divine  decrees  relating  to  thin^ 
past  and  future.  A  copy  of  it,  in  a  book  bound  in 
white  silk,  jewels,  and  gold,  was  brought  down  to 
the  lowest  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  in  the 
blissful  and  mysterious  night  of  Al-Kadr,  in  the 
month  of  Ramadan.  Portions  of  it  were,  dur- 
ing a  space  of  twenty-three  years,  communicated 
to  ^lohammed,  at  both  Mecca  and  Medina,  either 
by  Gabriel  in  human  shape,,  "with  the  sound  of 
bells,"  or  through  inspiration  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  "in  the  Prophet's  breast,"  or  by  God  Him- 
self, "veiled  and  unveiled,  in  waking  or  in  the 
dreams  of  night."  Traditions  vary  with  respect  to 
the  length  of  the  individual  portions  revealed  at  a 
time,  between  single  letters,  verses,  and  entire 
chapters  (or  suras).  Setting  aside  the  fanciful 
and  semi-mystical  speculations,  there  is  general 
agreement  among  Mohammedans  that  the  earliest 
revelation  is  represented  by  verses  1  to  5  of  sura 
xcvi.,  which  begins  with  the  words,  "Proclaim  the 
name  of  thy  Lord,  who  has  created  all  things." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  career  Mohammed  did 
not  make  any  efl'orts  to  have  his  utterances  pre- 
served. While  it  is  possible  that  he  was  able  to 
read  and  write,  he  certainly  did  not  write  any 
of  the  suras  himself.  It  was  only  as  his  move- 
ment spread  that  the  importance  attached  to  the 
Prophet's  'revelations'  suggested  the  necessity  of 
giving  them  a  more  permanent  form,  and  in  the 
second  part  of  his  career,  after  the  fiight  to  Me- 
dina (622),  he  appears  systematically  to  have 
dictated  his  revelations  to  a  scribe ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  he  also  revised  the  form  of  earlier 
utterances  which  had  been  either  orally  preserved 
or  WTitten  down  promiscuously  by  some  of  his 
zealous  followers.  Within  a  year  of  Mohammed's 
death  (632)  the  first  attempt  at  a  collection  of 
the  Prophet's  utterances  was  made  by  Abu-bekr. 
He  intrasted  the  task  to  Zaid  ibn  Thabit,  the 
last  secretary  of  Mohammed.     Copies  of  these 
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utterances  already  existed,  and  it  was  from  these 
that  Zaid  prepared  an  authoritative  compilation 
to  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Koran.  This  vol- 
ume passed,  after  the  death  of  Abu-bekr,  into 
the  hands  of  Omar,  and  by  Omar  was  intrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  Hafsa,  one  of  the  Prophet's 
wives,  the  daughter  of  Omar.  Differences  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  text  of  the  Koran  still 
prevailed  after  Zaid's  edition  was  completed,  and 
accordingly  a  second  redaction  was  instituted  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hejira  by  Caliph 
Othman,  not  for  the  sake  of  arranging  and  cor- 
recting the  text,  but  in  order  to  insure  unity. 
This  work  was  intrusted  to  four  editors  of  recog- 
nized authority,  of  whom  Zaid  was  one.  With 
respect  to  the  succession  of  the  single  chapters, 
114  in  number,  no  attempt  was  made  at  estab- 
lishing continuity,  but  they  were  placed  side  by 
side  according  to  their  respective  lengths;  so 
that  immediately  after  the  introductory  exor- 
dium follows  the  longest  chapter,  and  the  others 
are  ranged  after  it  in  decreasing  size,  though  this 
principle  is  not  strictly  adhered  to.  They  are 
not  numbered  in  the  manuscripts,  but  bear  dis- 
tinctive, often  strange-sounding,  headings;  as: 
the  Cow,  Congealed  Blood,  the  Fig,  the  Star,  the 
Towers,  Saba,  the  Poets,  etc.,  taken  from  a  par- 
ticular matter  or  person  treated  of  in  the  respec- 
tive chapters.  Every  chapter  or  sura  bcgtns  with 
the  introductory  formula,  "In  the  name  of  God, 
the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate."  It  is  further 
stated  at  the  beginning  whether  the  sura  was  re- 
vealed at  Mecca  or  at  Medina.  Every  chapter  is 
subdivided  into  smaller  portions  (Ayah,  Heb. 
0th,  sim,  letter) ,  varying  in  the  ancient  copies 
(of  Medina,  Cufa,  Basra,  and  Damascus,  and  the 
•vulgar  edition')  between  6000  and  6036.  The 
number  of  words  in  the  whole  book  is  77,639,  and 
an  enumeration  of  the  letters  shows  an  amount 
of  323,016  of  these.  Other  (encyclical)  divisions 
of  the  book  are  into  30  ajM  and  into  60  ahzAb, 
for  the  use  of  devotional  readings  in  and  out  of 
the  mosque.  Twenty-nine  suras  commence  with 
certain  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  are  sup- 
posed by  Mohammedans  to  be  of  mystic  import, 
but  which  are  probably  monograms  of  private 
collectors  or  authorities. 

The  contents  of  the  Koran  as  the  basis  of  Mo- 
hammedanism will  be  considered  under  thftt  head, 
while  for  questions  more  closely  connected  with 
authorship  and  chronology,  consult  Mohamued. 
Briefly  it  may  be  stated  here  that  the  chief  doc- 
trine laid  down  in  it  is  the  unity  of  God,  and  the 
existence  of  but  one  true  religion,  with  change- 
able ceremonies.  As  teachers  and  warners  of 
mankind,  God,  at  different  times,  sent  prophets  to 
lead  back  to  truth,  Moses,  Christ,  and  Moham- 
med being  the  most  distinguished.  Both  punish- 
ments for  the  sinner  and  rewards  for  the  pious 
are  depicted  with  great  diffuseness,  and  exempli- 
fied chiefly  by  stories  taken  from  the  Bible,  the 
apocryphal  writings,  the  Midrash,  and  pre-Islamic 
history.  Special  laws  and  directions,  admoni- 
tions to  moral  and  divine  virtues,  more  particu- 
larly to  a  complete  and  unconditional  resignation 
to  God's  will  (see  IsiAiT),  legends,  principally 
relating  to  the  patriarchs,  and,  almost  without 
exception,  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  writings 
(known  to  Mohammed  by  oral  communication 
only,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  their 
frequent  odd  confusion),  form  the  bulk  of  the 
book,  which  throughout  bears  the  most  palpable 
traces  of  Jewish  influence.    Thus,  of  ideas  and 


words  taken  bodily,  with  their  Arabicized  desig- 
nations, from  Judaism,  may  be  mentioned: 
Kur'in=:mikra  (reading) ;  furkin  (salvation) ; 
the  introductory  formula,  biamiUah  (in  the  nama 
of  God) ;  tauriit=i6rah  (book  of  law) ;  jinnah 
^gan  eden  (paradise)  ;  jahinnam  (hell) ;  daraaa 
=darash  (to  search  the  scriptures)  ;  subdt,  aabt 
=shabb&th  (day  of  rest)  ;  sakinah  (majesty  of 
God).  It  is  especially  in  the  later  suras  that 
Mohammed,  for  the  edification  of  his  hearers,  in- 
troduced (in  imitation  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
preachers)  stories  and  legends  of  biblical  per- 
sonages. 

The  suras  may  be  divided  into  three  general 
classes:  those  delivered  during  the  first  years  of 
Mohammed's  preaching  in  Mecca,  those  delivered 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  in  that  city, 
and  those  delivered  in  Medina.  In  the  oldest 
suras  Mohammed  is  concerned  mainly  with  de- 
picting the  power  and  unity  of  God,  with  the 
resurrection  and  the  judgment  day,  with  depict- 
ing the  blessedness  of  paradise  and  the  tortures 
of  hell.  Tliese  subjects  are  elaborated  in  the 
suras  of  the  middle  and  last  period.  While  in 
the  earlier  ones  Mohammed  claims  to  be  only 
a  preacher  sent  to  warn  people,  in  the  later  ones 
he  steps  forward  boldly  with  the  claim  of  being 
a  divinely  sent  prophet,  whose  utterances  repre- 
sent revelations  made  to  him  by  the  angel  Ga- 
briel. The  duties  obligatory  upon  Moslems  are 
all  discussed  in  the  later  suras,  though  the  for- 
mation into  codes  was  reserved  for  the  Moham- 
medan theologians.  Incidentally  his  polemics 
against  his  personal  enemies,  and  especially 
against  Judaism  and  Christianity,  are  introduced 
into  the  Koran,  the  Jews  being  accused  of  falsi- 
fying the  Scriptures,  the  Christians  of  running 
counter  to  the  doctrine  of  the  vmity  of  God  by 
the  assumption  that  Jesus  was  a  son  of  God.  The 
discourses  themselves  are  of  a  rambling  nature, 
and  numerous  social  customs  are  touched  upon. 
In  this  way  the  Koran  becomes  a  mirror  in  which 
Mohammed's  personality  is  reflected  with  a  clear- 
ness which  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It  prop- 
erly was  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  elaboration  of 
a  Mohammedan  system  of  theology,  for  there  is 
scarcely  any  topic  connected  with  the  law  upon 
which  it  does  not  touch,  though  never  exhaustive- 
ly. Its  lack  of  system,  and  its  discursiveness, 
make  the  Koran  hard  reading,  but  its  interest  and 
value  to  the  student  are  all  the  greater  because  of 
the  assurance  these  very  defects  give  us  that  we 
have  in  the  Koran  a  work  that  is  in  all  essential 
particulars  authentic. 

The  general  tendency  and  aim  of  the  Koran  is 
found  clearly  indicated  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  chapter:  "This  is  the  book  in  which 
there  is  no  doubt ;  a  guidance  for  the  pious,  who 
believe  in  the  mysteries  of  faith,  who  perform 
iheir  prayers,  give  alms  from  what  we  have  be- 
stowed upon  them,  who  believe  in  the  revelation 
which  we  made  unto  thee,  which  was  sent  down 
to  the  prophets  before  thee,  and  who  believe  in 
the  future  life,"  etc.  To  unite  the  three  principal 
religious  forms  which  he  found  in  his  time 
and  country — viz.  Judaism,  Christianity,  and 
heathenism — into  one,  was  Mohammed's  ideal; 
and  the  Koran,  properly  read,  discloses  constant- 
ly the  alternate  flatteries  and  threats  aimed  at 
each  of  the  three  parties.  No  less  are  certain 
abrogations  of  special  passages  in  the  Koran, 
made  by  the  Prophet  himself  due  to  the  vacillat- 
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log  relation  in  which  he  at  first  stood  to  the  dif- 
ferent creeds. 

The  language  of  the  Koran  has  become  the 
ideal  of  classical  Arabic,  and  no  human  pen  is 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  producing  anything 
similar:  a  circumstance  adduced  by  Mohammed 
himself,  as  a  clear  proof  of  his  mission.  The 
style  varies  considerably;  in  the  earlier  suras 
concise  and  bold,  sublime  and  majestic,  impas- 
sioned, fluent,  and  harmonious;  in  the  later  ones 
verbose,  sententious,  obscure,  tame,  and  prosy. 
There  are  passages  of  great  beauty  and  power 
suggesting  the  Hebrew  prophets.  By  means  of 
the  ditference  .in  style  between  the  earlier  and 
later  suras  modern  investigators  have  endeavored 
to  form  a  chronological  arrangement.  A  gen- 
eral consensus  has  now  been  arrived  at;  though 
questions  of  detail  must  always  remain  in  dis- 
pute, as  many  of  the  suras  are  composite  in  char- 
acter. A  great  deal  depends  also  upon  internal 
evidence,  which  fortunately  is  found  in  consider- 
able abundance.  Mohammed,  especially  in  the 
later  years  of  his  career,  was  in  the  habit  of  in- 
troducing allusions  to  events  of  the  day,  to  dis- 
putations with  Jews  and  Christians,  to  his  am- 
Ditions  and  aims,  into  his  discourses;  and  since, 
in  addition  to  the  Koran,  we  have  the  copious  col- 
lections known  as  Hadith  (q.v.)  containing  ut- 
terances, sayings  and  doings,  and  decisions  of 
Mohammed  at  the  various  periods  of  his  career, 
it  is  in  many  cases  possible  to  attach  utterances 
in  the  Koran  to  specific  occasions,  and  thus  fix 
the  age  of  the  sura  in  which  a  certain  expression 
or  opinion  occurs.  The  Koran  is  written  in  prose, 
yet  the  two  or  more  links  of  which  a  sentence  is 
generally  composed  sometimes  rhyme  with  each 
other,  a  peculiarity  of  speech  (called  saj') 
used  by  the  ancient  soothsayers  {kuhhatu-kohin) 
of  Arabia:  only  that  MohamnAd  used  his  own 
discretion  in  remodeling  its  form  and  freeing 
it  from  conventional  fetters;  and  thus  the  rhyme 
of  the  Koran  became  an  entirely  distinctive 
rhyme.  Refrains  are  introduced  in  some  suras, 
and  plays  upon  words  are  not  disdained. 

The  outward  reverence  in  which  the  Koran  is 
held  throughout  Mohammedanism  is  exceedingly 
great.  It  is  never  held  below  the  girdle,  never 
touched  without  previous  purification;  and  an 
injunction  to  that  effect  is  generally  found  on  the 
cover  which  overlaps  the  boards,  according  to 
Eastern  binding.  It  is  consulted  on  weighty  mat- 
ters; sentences  from  it  are  inscribed  on  banners, 
doors,  etc.  Great  lavishness  is  also  displayed 
upon  the  material  and  the  binding  of  the  sacred 
volume.  The  copies  for  the  wealthy  are  some- 
times written  in  gold,  and  the  covers  blaze  with 
gold  and  precious  stones. 

The  Koran  has  been  commented  upon  so  often 
that  the  names  of  the  commentators  alone  would 
fill  pages.  The  most  renowned  are  those  of 
Zamakhshari  (died  a.b.  639),  Beidhawt  (died 
A.H.  685  or  716),  Mahalli  (died  a.h.  870),  and 
Suyuti  (died  a.h.  911).  The  principal  editions 
are  those  of  Hinkelmann  (Hamburg,  1694) ; 
Maracci  (Padua,  1698)  ;  FlUgcl  (Leipzig,  1883) ; 
besides  many  editions  (of  .small  critical  value) 
printed  in  Saint  Petersburg,  Kazan,  Teheran, 
Calcutta,  Cawnpore,  and  Serampore,  and  by  the 
many  newly  erected  Indian  presses.  There  is  a 
chrestomathy  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
Nallino  (Leipzig,  1893).  The  first,  but  very 
imperfect,  Latin  version  of  the  Koran  was  made 
by  Robertus  Retensis,  an  Englishman,  in  1143 


(ed.  Basel,  1643).  The  principal  translations 
are  those  of  Maracci,  into  Latin  (1698);  Sale 
( 1st  ed.  1734,  one  of  the  best  translations  in  any 
language,  edited  by  Wherry  with  additional  mat- 
ter, 1881-86),  Rodwell  (2d  ed.,  1876),  and  Palm- 
er (1880),  into  English;  Savary  (1783),  Garcin 
de  Tassy  (1829),  Kazimirski  (1840),  into 
French;  Megerlin  (1772),  Wahl  (1828),  UU- 
mann  (1840),  Grigull  (1901),  and  Henning  in 
the  Reclam  Universal-Bibliothek,  into  (merman; 
Reckendorf  into  Hebrew  (1857)  ;  besides  a  great 
number  of  Persian,  Turkish,  Malay,  Hindustani, 
and  other  translations  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  various  Eastern  Mohammedans.  The  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  style  and  rhyme  of  the  original 
was  first  made  by  J.  von  Hammer  (1811) ;  this 
was  improved  upon  by  A.  Sprenger  (1861-66), 
Fr.  Rttckert  ( 1888) ,  and  by  M.  Klamroth  ( 1890) . 
All  of  these  are  in  German.  The  Speeches  and 
Table-Talk  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed,  chosen  and 
translated  by  Stanley  Lane- Poole  (London,  1882), 
is  a  selection  from  the  best  that  is  in  the  Koran. 
Of  concordances  to  the  Koran  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  FlUgel  (Leipzig,  1842),  and  the  Vojon-ol- 
Forkan  (Calcutta,  1811)  ;  La  Beaume,  Le  Koran 
analysi  (Paris,  1878),  is  a  topical  index  to  the 
French  translations  of  Kazimirski  and  others. 
There  are  Koran  lexicons  by  Dieterici  (2d  ed., 
Berlin, -1894)  and  vPenrice  (London,  1873).  The 
Introduction  and  notes  to  Sale's  translation  con- 
tain material  that  is  still  of  value,  though  in 
large  measure  superseded  now  by  Noldeke,  Oe- 
schichte  dea  Korans  (GOttingen,  1860)  ;  Weil, 
Historisch-kritische  Einleitung  in  den  Koran 
(Bielefeld,  1844)  ;  Grimme,  Mohammed,  2ter 
Theil;  Einleitung  in  den  Koran;  System,  der  fco- 
ranischen  Theologie  (1895)  ;  Hirschfeld,  A' etc  Re- 
searches into  the  Composition  and  Exegesis  of 
the  Koran  (Eng.  trans.  London,  1902).  Consult 
also  the  lives  of  Mohammed  and  other  works 
mentioned  in  the  articles  Mohammed  and  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

EOBAT,  kd-rilt'.  A  town  of  Siam,  situated 
165  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Bangkok,  the 
capital  (Map:  Siam,  D  4).  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  strong  stone  wall,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  several 
copper-mines  and  sugar  plantations.  Korat  is 
the  seat  of  a  Siamese  Governor,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  7000,  consisting  of  Burmese  and 
natives  of  Laos  and  China. 

EOBBAY,  kAr'b«-I,  Francis  Alexandeb  ( 1846 
— ) .  An  Hungarian- American  musiciani  and  com- 
poser. He  was  bom  at  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  and 
settled  in  New  York  as  a  teacher  of  singing  and 
pianoforte  in  1871.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Roger  for 
the  voice,  and  of  Liszt  for  the  piano,  and  for 
three  years  (1865-68)  sang  at  the  Hungarian 
Opera  of  Pesth.  Subsequently  he  toured  success- 
fully throughout  Germany,  England,  and  America 
as  a  piano  virtuoso.  His  compositions,  which  in- 
clude Nuptiale,  for  orchestra;  Lc  matin,  arranged 
for  voice  and  piano  (but  afterwards  arranged 
for  the  orchestra)  ;  and  numerous  Hungarian 
folk-songs  and  musical  transcriptions  generally, 
are  held  in  high  repute. 

KOBSOFAK,  kOr'dd-fan'.  A  province  of  the 
Egyptian  Sudan  (q.v.),  situated  between  the 
WTiite  Nile  and  the  Province  of  Darfur,  and  ex- 
tending from  longitude  28°  30'  to  33°  E.,  and 
from  about  latitude  11°  to  16°  N.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  about  95,000  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  flat,  with  a  few  isolated  hills.  Buring  the 
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dry  season  it  is  mostly  barren;  but  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  rainy  season,  which  usually  lasts  from 
June  to  October,  it  is  covered  with  a  rich  vegeta- 
tion. There  are  no  rivers,  but  wells  are  abun- 
dant, and  generally  serve  both  as  centres  for  per- 
manent settlemento  and  as  temporary  camps  for 
the  nomadic  tribes.  The  principal  products  are 
sesame,  groundnuts,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  a  kind 
of  millet.  The  chief  products  of  commerce  are 
ostrich-feathers  and  gum.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  about  300,000,  cbief^  Arabs  and 
Berbers,  who  profess  Islam.  There  are  also 
several  pagan  negro  tribes  in  the  southern  part. 
About  one-half  of  the  population  is  nomadic. 
Capital,  El-Obeid   (q.v.). 

SOBEA,  or  COBEA,  kO-re'&  (Korean  fort, 
Korye,  or  Koryi,  the  local  pronunciation  of 
Kao-li,  the  Chinese  name  of  that  one  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  the  peninsula  which  became  para- 
mount toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  century).  A 
country  of  Eastern  Asia,  mostly  in  peninsular 
form,  and  lying  south  and  southeast  of  Man- 
churia, and  dividing  the  Sea  of  Japan  from  the 
Yellow  Sea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Strait  of  Korea,  on  the  north  by  the  Yalu-Kiang, 
which  rises  in  the  Shanalin  Mountains  of  Man- 
churia and  flows  southwest  into  the  Yellow  Sea, 
and  by  the  Tuman,  which  rises  near  the  same 

5 lace  and  flows  northeast  and  east  into  the  Sea  of 
apan.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  34°  17' 
and  43°  N.,  and  between  the  meridians  124° 
38'  and  130°  33'  £.  Korea  is  about  600  miles  in 
length,  135  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  an  area  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  80,000  to  92,000  square 
miles. 

From  about  a.d.  960  the  name  of  the  country 
was  Kori,  or  Koryti.  In  1392,  when  the  present 
dynasty  was  founded  by  one  Li  Tan,  a  still  older 
name,  ChO-sen,  or  Cboson  (Chinese  Chao-sien, 
'morning  freshness'),  was  revived.  Since  1897 
Dai  Han  has  been  the  official  name. 

TopoGBAPHY.  The  northern  half  of  the  coun- 
try is  very  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  with 
peaks  from  4000  to  more  than  8000  feet  in  height. 
The  main  axis  of  elevation,  which  forms  the  great 
backbone  of  the  peninsula,  lies  along  the  whole 
eastern  seaboard.  The  southern  half  is  some- 
what monotonous,  the  ridges  and  spurs  thrown 
out  by  the  main  axis  dwindling  in  height  as  they 
approach  the  western  and  southern  coasts.  Near 
latitude  37°  a  long  chain  runs  southwest,  ending 
in  Hanra-san,  an  extinct  volcano  (6700  feet) 
on  the  island  of  Quelpaert.  From  the  main  axis 
the  surface  falls  oft  abruptly  to  the  east.  Toward 
the  west  the  hills  are  almost  destitute  of  trees, 
and  are  scarred  with  gullies  which  open  out  into 
wide,  monotonous,  but  fertile  plains. 

Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  country,  thero 
are  no  great  rivers.  The  most  important  arc 
(1)  the  Amnok  (or  Apnok).  better  known  as 
the  Ynlu-Kiang,  which  rises  in  the  Pnik-tu-san, 
or  'White  Head  Mountain,'  an  extinct  volcano 
8900  feet  in  height,  in  latitude  41°  59'  N..  and 
flows  southwest  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  forming  in 
its  course  the  northwest  boundary  of  the  country. 
It  is  navigable  by  sea-going  junks  for  30  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  by  boats  as  far  as  Wl-won, 
145  miles  more.  (2)  "The  Tai-dong.  in  Phyong-an 
Province,  which  is  navigable  by  boats  for  75 
miles,  as  far  as  the  important  city  of  Ping-yang 
(40,000  inhabitants).  (3)  The  Han.  on  which 
the  capital  is  situated,  rises  at  a  point  only  30 


miles  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  flows  westward 
to  the  Yellow  Sea.  A  fleet  of  small  steamers 
plies  on  it  between  Chemulpo,  at  its  mouth,  and 
the  capital  (55  or  60  miles),  and  boats  ascend 
some  80  or  90  miles  farther.  (4)  The  Nak-tong, 
which  flows  from  north  to  south  through  the 
provinces  of  Kyeng-Syeng,  and  empties  into  the 
Korean  Strait  near  Fusan  (q.v.).  It  is  navigable 
for  140  miles  by  vessels  drawing  not  more  than 
4%  feet.  (5)  The  Mok-p'o  is  a  small  river  which 
flows  through  the  fertile  Province  of  Challa,  and 
enters  the  sea  at  the  open  port  of  the  same  name 
in  latitude  34°  47'  N.  and  longitude  126°  15'  E. 
The  only  Korean  river  which  flovs  into  the  Sea 
of  Japan  is  the  Tuman.  The  coast-line  measures 
1740  miles.  On  the  east  the  shores  are  steep 
and  almost  unbroken  by  estuaries  or  harbors. 
Gen-san  and  Port  Lazareff  are  the  best,  not  only 
oa  this  coast,  but  in  Korea.  There  are  few  isl- 
ands on  the  east  coast,  but  on  the  west  and  south 
the  coasts  are  fringed  with  innumerable  clusters, 
the  largest  of  which  are  Quelpaert,  off  the  south 
coast,  and  Kang-hwa,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Han 
River.  The  best  harbor  on  the  south  coast  is 
that  of  Fusan  (or  in  Korean  Pu-san).  On  the 
east  coasts  the  tides  seldom  rise  more  than  a 
few  feet,  but  on  the  west  and  south  they  are 
strong  and  dangerous,  rising  frequently  to  35 
feet,  and  receding  with  great  rapidity,  leaving 
great  mud  banks  on  which  vessels  are  sometimes 
left  high  and  dry. 

CUMATE.  On  the  whole  the  climate  of  Korea 
is  salubrious.  It  greatly  resembles  that  of  the 
opposite  coast  of  China.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  central  and  northern  parts,  where  the 
winters  are  severe  and  the  rivers  freeze  over. 
Snow  covers  the  country  from  the  middle  of 
December  until, the  end  of  February.  In  the 
south  the  skies  are  generally  bright,  and  the 
early  winter  is  as  delightful  as  in  Japan.  The 
middle  and  late  summer  is  rainy  and  net.  The 
temperature  ranges  from  5°  F.  in  winter  to 
90°  F.  in  July,  with  a  summer  average  of  about 
75°  F.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  36  inches; 
the  average  of  the  rainy  season  (June  to  Sep- 
tember) 22  inches.  In  1898  it  was  25*4  inches, 
while  in  1901  it  was  only  4.1  inches,  resulting  in 
a  famine. 

Flora.  The  flora  is  not  extensive,  nor  is  it 
brilliant  in  color.  Azaleas,  rhododendrons,  cle- 
matis, and  Ampclopsis  Veitchii  are  found  every- 
where. Much  timber  is  grown  in  the  northern 
mountains,  and  there  is  a  large  lumbering  indus- 
try. There  are  several  species  of  pine,  fir,  oak, 
and  maple.  The  lime,  ash,  birch,  mountain  ash, 
dryandra  (or  wood-oil  tree),  willow,  hornbeam, 
and  bamboo  are  common  to  Korea,  Manchuria, 
and  North  China,  and  the  Brottssonettia  papyri- 
fera,  or  'paper  mulberry,'  is  much  cultivated.  The 
fruits  include  the  plum,  peach,  apple,  pear,  etc., 
of  the  Chinese  varieties.  Ginseng  {Aralia  quin- 
quefoUa)  is  a  Government  monopoly,  and  large 
fields  of  it  are  grown. 

Fauna.  The  animals  include  the  tiger,  leopard, 
bear,  antelope,  and  several  8])ecie3  of  deer,  fox, 
badger,  tiger-cat,  squirrel,  beaver,  otter,  marten, 
and  sable;  the  wolf  appears  to  be  wanting. 
Among  birds  are  the  black  eagle,  peregrine,  hawk, 
kite,  egret,  crane,  kestrel,  the  white  and  the 
pin  ibis,  heron,  crow,  magjiie,  kingfisher,  wood- 
lark,  oriole,  thrush,  and  cuckoo,  pheasant,  goose, 
teal,  mallard,  mandarin  duck,  and  turkey  buz- 
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zard.     The  native  horse  is  no  higger  than  a 
Shetland  pony,  while  the  ox  is  of  immense  size. 

Geoloox  and  Minkbal  Resoubces.  Little  is 
known  of  the  geology  of  the  country.  In  general 
it  may  be  stated  that  overlying  the  fundamental 
rocks — gneiss,  crystalline  and  other  schists,  crys- 
talline limestone,  quartzite,  etc.  —  are  found 
strata  of  Cambrian  and  Carboniferous  age,  the 
repositories  of  the  metallic  ores  of  the  country. 
The  prevailing  rocks  are  sandstone,  slate,  lime- 
stone, homstone,  and  conglomerates,  and  among 
the  intrusive  eruptive  rocks,  granite,  porphyries, 
eabbro,  diorite,  diabase,  etc.,  best  exemplified 
in  the  Phyiing-an  provinces.  Mesozoic  rocks 
are  found  in  the  Province  of  Hwang-hai,  and 
the  Tertiary  formations,  which  are  of  little  ex- 
tent, but  which  contain  considerable  lignitic  coal, 
in  tike  hill  country  around  Ping-yang  and  in  the 
Ham-gyeng  provinces.  Basaltic  lavas  forming 
table  lands  occur  in  several  places,  but  the  best 
example  is  in  the  Province  of  Kang-won. 

Gold  has  long  been  obtained  from  the  sands 
of  the  northern  rivers,  but  it  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  the  exploitation  of  the  auriferous 
rocks  has  begun.  Concessions  have  been  obtained 
by  capitalists  from  the  United  States,  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  and  gold-mining  is 
now  carried  on  in  the  provinces  of  Kang-wun, 
Phy6ng-an,  and  Ham-gycng.  The  property  of 
the  United  States  concessionaires  at  W5n-san 
covers  800  square  miles.  Five  mines  have  been 
opened  .there,  and  five  mills,  with  two  hundred 
stamps,  are  in  operation.  The  placer  mining  of 
the  Germans  was  carried  on  in  1901  by  9  Euro- 
peans, 6  Chinese,  7  Japanese,  and  275  Koreans. 
The  value  of  the  gold  exported  in  that  year  was 
$2,237,680.  Copper  is  abundant,  and  has  long 
been  worked.  Of  the  output  in  1900,  copper  to 
the  value  of  $50,000  was  exported.  Galena  is 
also  found,  and  there  are  iron  ores  of  many 
kinds,  but  little  has  been  done  in  working  them. 
Good  anthracite  coal  has  been  found,  and  coal  is 
mined  near  Ping-yang. 

Fisheries.  The  seas  surrounding  the  penin- 
sula teem  with  fish,  and  support  an  important 
industry.  The  chief  fish  are  the  salmon,  co<l, 
the  delicate,  much-esteemed  (at,  haddock,  hali- 
but, whiting,  ribbon-fish,  herrings,  sardines,  etc. 
Sharks  abound  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan  blackfish  and  whales  are  plentiful.  Whale- 
fishing  is  carried  on  by  one  Japanese  and  two 
Russian  companies,  with  Government  charters. 
Whale-meat  is  an  article  of  food,  and  is  ex- 
posed in  the  markets  for  sale. 

Agriculture.  The  soil  of  Korea  is  very  fer- 
tile, especially  in  the  southern  and  southwestern 
provinces,  and  farming  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  people.  Rice  is  the  most  valuable 
crop.  The  yield  is  usually  large.  Periods  of 
drought,  however,  are  frequent,  and  scant  rain- 
fall briugs  famine.  The  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  barley,  millet,  and  oats  in  the  north,  and 
in  the  south  wheat,  maize,  beans,  tobacco,  cotton, 
hemp,  and  sesame.  Rice,  beans,  and  ginseng  are 
the  principal  exports.  Sweet  potatoes,  the  taro, 
cabbages,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables  are  also 
grown  extensively,  and  form,  with  rice  and  the 
hardier  grains,  the  chief  articles  of  diet.  Milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  are  practically  unknown  to 
the  natives,  and  until  recent  years  no  attention 
was  given  to  cattle- raising,  though  there  is  much 
land  suitable  for  pasture.  The  increased  con- 
sumption of  meat  in  Japan  has  stimulated  cattle- 


breeding  somewhat,  and  in   1901  the  export  of 
cattle  and  other  live  stock  nearly  doubled. 

Manufactures.  Korea  is  not  a  manufactur- 
ing country.  It  was  through  Korea  that  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  China  passed  on  to  Japan;  but 
there  is  little  now  to  snow  that  Japan's  skilled 
artisans,  potters,  and  porcelain  artists  came  from 
Korea.  Paper-making  is  the  chief  industry. 
Then  come  mat-weaving,  the  making  of  copper 
and  brass  ware,  nacre-inlaid  woodwork,  and  split 
bamboo  screens,  and  hats  for  native  use,  the 
splits  of  which  are  as  fine  as  thread.  Some 
coarse  silk  is  woven  for  home  use,  and  the  weav- 
ing of  the  white  cotton  fabric  which  the  common 
people  wear  is  a  general  home  industry.  The 
first  modern  industrial  establishment— a  match- 
factory — was  opened  at  Seoul  in  1901. 

CoHMUKlCATloN.  Road-making  has  received 
no  attention  in  Korea,  and  travelers  are  unani- 
mous in  denouncing  the  highways.  The  Koreans 
travel  chiefly  on  horseback  or  in  sedan  chairs. 
Commodities  are  transported  by  porters,  pack- 
horses,  and  oxen.  Wheeled  vehicles  are  unknown 
except  in  the  open  ports.  The  rivers,  however, 
are  much  used.  {See  Topography.)  The  first 
railway  of  the  country  extends  from  Chemulpo 
to  Seoul,  a  distance  of  26  miles,  and  in  1901 
carried  354,623  passengers,  and  28,975  tons  of 
merchandise.  A  long  line  from  Fusan  in  the 
south  to  Seoul  (287  miles)  is  now  in  course  of 
construction,  and  another  is  being  constructed 
from  Seoul  to  Wiju,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu 
(350  miles).  At  the  end  of  1901  the  telegraph 
mileage  was  2170  miles,  and  the  number  of  of- 
fices 27.  A  postal  system  has  been  organized, 
and  Korea  is  ^  member  of  the  Postal  Union.  In 
1900  953,675  postage  stamps  of  the  ordinary  de- 
nominations were  issued.  Seoul  has  an  electrical 
railway  which  extends  nine  miles  into  the 
country. 

Commerce.  Until  the  opening  of  the  treaty 
ports  Korean  trade  was  almost  exclusively  with 
China,^  and  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  Korean 
Gate  in  Manchuria,  where  the  tribute-bearing 
mission  to  Peking  passed  through  Fung-hwang 
Ch'ing.  The  eight  seaports  now  open  are  Che- 
mulpo (or  Inchen),  Fusan,  WOnsan  (better 
known  by  its  Japanese  name,  Glensan),  Chitaampo, 
Mokp'o,  Ktinsan,  Masampo,  and  Song-chin,  and 
there  is  a  Russian  trading  centre  at  Kyang-  (or 
Kyeng)  heung  in  latitude  42''  4'  N.,  and  longi- 
tude 128"  14'  E.  The  most  important  of  the 
treaty  ports  is  Chemulpo,  situated  on  the  western 
coast  26  miles  by  rail  from  Seoul.  It  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  importance,  and  has  steam  connec- 
tion with  Japan,  Shanghai,  and  Vladivostock. 
The  inland  city  of  Ping-yang  is  also  considered 
open.  The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  open 
ports  amounted  in  1900  to  $10,185,824;  made 
up  of  imports  $5,484,770,  and  exports  $4,- 
701,054,  not  including  gold,  $1,816,500.  In  1901 
the  total  value  of  the  trade  was  $14,019,581,  in- 
cluding the  export  of  gold  $2,486,689,  and  the 
importation  of  10.963,200  pounds  of  rice  (on 
account  of  the  famine  in  that  year).  The  chief 
imports  are  piece  goods  (chiefly  for  Japanese 
use),  kerosene,  almost  entirely  from  the  United 
States  (12,463,631  gallons),  tobacco  (chiefly 
cigarettes),  metals,  railway  plant,  etc.  The 
chief  exports  are  rice  (none  in  1901),  beans, 
cowhides,  ginseng  ($770,869  in  1900),  copper, 
gold,  cattle  and  live  stock,  sea-slugs,  nut-galls, 
whaleflesh  and  blubber,  dried  fish,  and  tallow. 
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The  vessels  entering  port  numbered  4972 
(985,309  tons),  mostly  Japanese.  Seven  of  the 
eight  ports  have  direct  communication  with 
Japan.    See  beading  Topography. 

Banks.  The  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank 
has  an  office  in  Korea,  and  there  are  also 
branches  of  Japanese  banlcs.  Russian  financial 
interests  are  represented  locally  by  the  Russo- 
Korean  Bank  at  Seoul. 

Government.  Korea  is  an  absolute  monarchy. 
Until  January  7,  1895,  it  paid  tribute  to  China, 
and  its  kings  always  received  investiture  from 
the  Chinese  Emperors.  The  Government  was 
based  on  that  of  China,  and  consisted  of  a  grand 
council  of  three  ministers,  and  six  boards,  each 
with  its  own  president  and  staff  of  officials,  all 


or  provinces  into  two — a  northern  and  a  southern 
— and  from  Kyeng-Keni,  one  of  the  remaining 
three,  the  'metropolitan  province,'  with  Han-yang, 
the  capital,  was  separated  and  erected  into  a 
department  called  Han-yang  Pu  under  a  Gov- 
ernor called  a  P'an-yun.  Of  the  339  prefec- 
tures 7  are  placed  under  Pu-yan  or  'city  Gov- 
ernors' (pu  =  Chinese  fu)  and  4  of  the  treaty 
ports  are  under  Kamni  or  'superintendents  of 
trade,'  who  rank  with  consuls.  The  following 
table  gives  the  names  of  the  13  provinces,  the 
names  of  the  capitals,  and  the  result  of  a  cen- 
sus (  T)  taken  in  1900  which  will  be  explained 
below  under  Population.  The  spelling  of  Ko- 
rean names  is  unsettled,  and  the  chief  forms  are 
given. 
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10 

11 

12 
13 


Naine«  of  the  13  Provinces 


Kjeng-keul,  or  K.vtSng-geui,  or  Klng-gi 

North  Ch'jung-ch'yeng,  or  Chyoug-chyeng.  or  Chhung-choug 

South  Ch'yung-ch'yeng  or  Ch.voiig-chyeng 

North  Chjen-la,  or  Choila  or  Cholla,  or  TBlel-la 

South  Ch>-en-la,  or  ChOUa 

North  K.veng-syeng  (or  Syaag),  or  KySng-aang,  or  KyQng-sang. ., 

South  Kyeng-eypug  (or  Syang).  or  Kybng-eaiig 

Hwaiig-hai,  or  Whaug-hal  (oi^ha> 

South  f'yeng  (or  ThyOng,  or  P'yflng)  -an 


North  P'yeng  (or  Phyang,  or  P'yOng)  -an 

Kang-u**u,  or  Kang-wflii  (or  Wfln) 

South  Hani-Kyeug,  or  Hani-Kyong,  or  Ham-gyung„ 
North  Ham-Kyeug,  or  Ham-Kyftng,  or  Ham-gyOng 


Capitals 


Syu-ueu.  or  Syu-won 

Ch'ung-chyu 

Kong.4:hyu 

Chyen-ehyu 

Koang-chyu 

Tal-ku 

ChliiK^hyu 

Hal-chyu 

P'yeng-  (or    P  h  yo  n  g-) 

yang,  or  Plng-yang 

T.veng-chyu 

Ch'yun-ch'yen 

Uam-heung 

Kyeug-syeng 


National  capital,  Seoul,  or  Sye-oul,*or  S(5ul,  or  Han-yang,  or  Han-syeng  Pu.. 


Total.. 


Population  (?) 
1900 


669,798 
275,88a 
42-2,001 
386,132 
437,6au 
690,602 
483.816 
301,907 

390,299 
393.973 
276.736 
437.019 
285,028 
196,898 


appointed  after  examination.  In  •1895  the  Gov- 
ernment was  remodeled,  the  six  boards,  the  ex- 
aminations, and  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy 
were  abolished,  and  a  Grand  Council  of  State 
was  instituted,  consisting  of  the  ten  members  of 
the  Cabinet  and  five  councilors  to  discuss  resolu- 
tions for  the  King  to  sign.  The  ten  ministers 
are:  a  President  or  Prime  Minister,  and  secre- 
taries for  the  Home,  Foreign,  Treasury,  War, 
Education,  Justice,  Agriculture,  Trade  and  In- 
dustry, the  Imperial  Household,  and  Police  de- 
partments. In  1897  the  King  declared  his  coim- 
try  an  empire,  gave  it  the  name  of  Dai  Han, 
took  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  inaugurated  a 
new  reign-period  (called  Kwang-mu)  with  1897 
as  the  first  year. 

In  1901  the  public  revenue  amounted  to  $4,- 
621,569,  derived  chiefly  from  land  tax,  house 
tax,  customs  dues,  the  ginseng  monopoly,  and 
miscellaneous  sources.  More  than  half  was 
furnished  by  the  land  tax  ($2,530,904).  A  debt 
of  $1,375,000  contracted  in  1895  was  paid  off. 
A  mint  has  been  established  and  silver  dollars 
(won  or  yen)  are  coined  (based  on  a  gold  unit), 
besides  20-sen  silver  pieces,  5-sen  nickels,  6 
'cash'  copper  pieces,  and  l-'cash'  pieces  of  brass. 
Japanese  paper  currency  amounting  to  $1,250,- 
000  is  in  circulation,  and  as  the  new  coinage 
in  circulation  is  inadequate,  Japanese  coins  are 
used.  The  weights  and  measures  of  Korea  are 
the  same  as  those  of  China.  The  army  consists 
of  17,000  men  (all  drilled,  clothed,  and  equipped 
in  foreign  style),  a  bodyguard  of  1000  men,  and 
2000  police.    There  is  no  navy. 

Administbation.  In  1896  the  country  was 
divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  13  prov- 
inces and  339  kun  or  prefectures.  This  was 
effected  by  dividing  6  of  the  largest  of  the  8  do 


Population.  This  had  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  8,000,000  to  16,600,000.  In  1900 
an  official  census  was  published  showing  a  total 
of  6,608,351,  as  given  above.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  these  figures  merely  represent  the 
number  of  adults  who  are  liable  for  taxes  to  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  true  number,  there- 
fore, remains  undetermined,  and  will  never  be 
accurate  so  long  as  it  is  associated  with  the  tax- 
lists.  In  1901  the  foreign  population  was  21,- 
783,  of  whom  16,142  were  Japanese,  5000  Chi- 
nese, 269  United  States  citizens,  114  British, 
79  French,  42  (jermans,  and  97  Russians.  The 
chief  cities  are  Seoul,  the  capital,  Ping-yang, 
and  Kai-seng. 

The  nobility  are  free  from  military  duty. 
They  wear  colored  clothing,  and  hats  made  of 
horsehair.  The  common  classes  wear  either  white 
or  uncolored  clothing.  Men  marry  under  twenty, 
girls  at  sixteen.  Korean  families  are  large.  The 
women  live  in  seclusion.  A  Korean  can  have 
only  one  legal  wife,  but  concubinage  is  permitted. 

Reijoion.  Buddhism  early  entered  Korea 
from  China,  and  spread  to  Japan,  where  it  took 
firm  root.  For  a  thousand  years  it  flourished  in 
Korea,  and  was  a  power  in  the  land.  It  is  still 
found  in  a  degraded  form,  its  monks  sunk  in 
ignorance,  and  its  influence  on  the  people  small. 
Until  the  dawn  of  the  new  regime  Buddhist  monks 
were  forbidden  to  enter  the  cities  and  not  a 
single  temple  was  allowed  in  the  capital.  The 
higher  classes  content  themselves  with  ancestor- 
worship  and  the  Confucian  morality,  but  the 
popular  religion  is  Shamanistic,  characterized  by 
animal-worship,  sorcery,  and  all  manner  of 
superstitious  practices.  Christianity  entered 
Korea  in  1775,  through  books  sent  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  at  Peking.    In  1836  French  mission- 
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aries  found  Beveral  thousand  converts.  Perse- 
cution, however,  broke  out,  and  in  1866  nine 
priests  were  executed  at  the  capital.  There  are 
now  30,000  native  Roman  Catholics  and  30 
French  priests.  Protestant  missions  began  in 
1884,  and  there  are  now  200  teachers  and  preach- 
ers, with  2500  enrolled  church  members. 

Kducation.  Under  the  old  regime  education 
was  in  Chinese  chiefly,  and  conducted  on  Chinese 
lines.  In  1894-95  a  new  Department  of  Educa- 
tion was  established,  and  a  public  school  system 
inaugurated  extending  through  the  various 
^ades,  from  primary  to  normal,  with  a  univer- 
sity in  prospect.  Besides  there  are  schools  for 
languages,  taught  by  foreigners,  including  Jap- 
anese, Chinese,  Russian,  French,  English,  and 
German,  all  under  the  Education  Department. 
Hiere  are  also  many  mission  schools— one  of 
them  subsidized. 

Ethmoloot.  The  position  of  Korea  between 
China  and  Japan  makes  its  population  of  special 
interest  to  the  ethnologist,  and  accounts  in  part 
for  their  mixed  racial  character.  Native  tra- 
ditions speak  of  two  primitive  races,  the  Sienpi 
and  the  Sanhan,  one  Mongoloid,  the  other,  per- 
haps, more  Aino-like,  who,  by  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  Era,  had  been  subjected  by  and  had 
merged  with  the  so-called  Kaori,  or  Kaoli,  the 
ruling  people,  from  whom  the  country  has  been 
named.  Some  anthropologists  hold  that  the 
Koreans  were  of  more  positive  Asiatic  type  than 
the  Japanese,  but  had  sprung  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  ancestors  of  the  latter.  Others 
group  Japanese  and  Koreans  together,  believing 
that  the  Koreans  are  intermediate  between  the 
continental  and  insular  Mongoloid  peoples.  Still 
others  regard  them  as  a  mixed  race  from  Tungus, 
Indonesian,  and  Japanese  elements.  They  are 
somewhat  taller  and  more  robust,  with  much 
lighter  complexion,  and  far  more  regular  features 
than  the  average  Mongol.  In  Korea  three  marked 
types  may  be  recognized:  Korean-Manchu  (near- 
er the  European  than  is  the  real  Mongolic) 
in  the  north  and  centre,  Malayo-Mongolic  in  the 
south,  and  Aino  (traces  more  or  less)  in  the 
east  toward  Japan.  Some  have  sought  a  Cau- 
casian  (white)  element  in  the  Koreans,  but  un- 
less the  Aino  represent  a  sort  of  proto-Caucasian 
stock  of  great  antiquity  in  Eastern  Asia,  this 
theory  is  very  weak  in  evidence.  Physically  and 
otherwise  the  Koreans  seem  closely  related  to 
the  people  of  the  Loochoo  Islands.  The  extent 
and  character  of  Korean  folk-lore  and  mythology 
may  be  seen  from  Gale's  article  on  "Korean  Be- 
liefs," in  Folklore  (London,  1900)  ;  Allen, 
Korean  Tales,  and  Amous,  Korea:  Marchen  und 
Legenden  (Leipzig,  1893).  The  extensive  eth- 
nological collections  from  Korea  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum  at  Washington  have 
been  described  by  Dr.  Hough  in  the  Report  for 
1891,  while  the  American  Anthropologist  (Wash- 
ington) for  the  same  year  contains  an  article  by 
Rockhill,  "Notps  on  Some  of  the  Laws,  Customs, 
and  Superstitions  of  Korea."  The  very  interest- 
ing games  of  the  country  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  valuable  special  monograph  by  Pro- 
fessor Culin,  Korean  Games,  with  Jfotes  on  the 
Corresponding  Games  of  China  and  Japan  ( Phila- 
delphia, 1895).  Korean  civilization  undoubtedly 
owes  much  to  China.  Korea,  besides  possessing 
indigenous  culture-elements,  perceptible  in  myth- 
ology, social  phenomena,  medicine,  folk-literature, 
art,   etc.,   has    preserved   a   number   of   proto- 


Sinitic  characters  in  an  older  form  than  is  dis- 
coverable in  either  China  or  Japan.  The  Chi- 
nese elements  in  Korean  life,  also,  are  more 
Chinese  than  in  China.  Both  upon  China  and 
Japan,  in  the  matter  of  pottery  especially,  Korea 
has  exercised  considerable  intluence,  and  Chinese 
recognition  of  the  ceramic  art  of  the  Koreans 
finds  expression  in  poetry  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

HiSTOBT.  The  beginnings  of  Korean  history 
are  associated  with  Ki-tse  (q.v.),  who  is  said  to 
have  founded  a  nation  here  some  time  after  b.c. 
1122.  In  B.C.  103  the  country  was  annexed  to 
the  C!hinese  Empire.  Soon  after  the  Christian 
Era,  it  was  divided  among  three  petty  principali- 
ties called  the  San  Han.  About  960  one  of 
them,  called  Kori  or  KoryO,  became  paramount 
and  maintained  its  independence  during  a  bril- 
liant period  of  progress  in  which  the  govern- 
mental machinery  was  modeled  after  uiat  of 
China.  The  Six  Boards  were  introduced,  and 
the  country  was  divided  into  eight  do  or  prov- 
inces. This  was  an  age  of  flourishing  art,  and 
Buddhism  attained  its  greatest  development  and 
power.  In  1392,  however,  a  palace  revolution 
took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
Buddhism,  the  banishing  of  the  priests,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  present  dynasty.  The  an- 
cient name  of  Chf>sen  or  ChosSn  (in  Chinese 
Chao-sien  or  'morning  freshness')-  was  revived, 
and  Han-yang  became  the  Seoul  or  'capital.'  In 
1592  Hideyosni  (q.v.),  the  Japanese  Regent,  sent 
a  large  invading  army  into  Korea  as  a  first  step 
to  the  conquest  of  China.  His  armies  overran 
the  country  as  far  north  as  Ping-yang  and  WOn- 
san,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Chinese  assistance 
Hideyoshi's  troops  were  gradually  driven  south- 
ward, and  in  1597  they  were  recalled.  Japan, 
however,  retained  Fusan  in  the  south  as  a  trad- 
ing station.  Hardly  had  Korea  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  this  Japanese  irruption  when,  in 
1627,  the  Manchus  appeared  and  placed  the  coun- 
try under  vassalage,  and  from  that  date  until 
1894  a  tribute-bearing  mission  annually  visited 
Peking.  In  1864  the  King  (posthumously  known 
as  Ch'yel-chyong)  died  childless  without  having 
named  a  successor.  The  present  Emperor,  Yi- 
Hevi,  then  a  child  of  twelve,  was  chosen,  and  his 
father  appointed  Tai  Wen  Kun  as  Regelit.  For 
nine  years  he  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  persecuted 
the  Christians  ( leading  to  a  French  expedition  in 
1866,  which  accomplished  nothing),  and  rigor- 
ously enforced  the  policy  of  exclusivene8s,and  th'e 
doctrine  of  'Korea  for  the  Koreans.'  In  1871  a 
United  States  expedition,  sent  to  inquire  into  the 
fate  of  a  shipwrecked  crew,  was  equally  fruit- 
less. It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Japanese  to  be  the 
first  to  make  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  inter- 
course with  Korea.  The  ports  of  WSnsan  and 
Phisan  were  opened  in  1876  to  their  trade,  and  a 
third,  Chemulpo,  in  1880.  In  1882  Commodore 
Shufeldt  secured  a  treaty  of  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  Korea.  This  was  followed 
in  1883  by  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, in*  1884  with  Italy  and  Russia,  in  1886 
with  France,  in  1892  with  Austria,  and  in  1897 
with  China. 

Meanwhile  there  was  much  conflict  in  Korea 
between  the  Conservatives  and  the  'Civilization 
Party,'  but  the  latter  triumphed.  In  1880  a 
Korean  embassy  visited  Japan,  and  another 
Ti.sited  the  United  States  in  1883  to  exchange 
ratifications  of  the  treaty.    From  this  time  forth 
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Korea  was  open  to  foreign  trade  and  Western 
civilization. 

Independence  was  brought  about  by  the  Chino- 
Japanese  War  in  1894-96,  the  oetensible  cause  of 
which  lay  in  the  dispatching  of  troops  by  the 
Chinese  Government  to  assist  in  suppressing  an 
uprising  of  peasants,  without  first  notifying  Ja- 
pan in  accordance  with  an  agreement  between  Li 
Hung  Chang  and  the  Marquis  Ito.  Just  at  this 
time  the  Government  of  Japan  was  in  great 
straits  in  dealing  with  a  hostile  Parliament  and 
public,  and  war  with  China 'Seemed  the  best  way 
to  save  itself.  Active  hostile  operations  were  at 
once  begun  in  Korea,  though  war  was  not  declared 
until  August  1,  1894.  The  Chinese  army  was 
defeated  at  Fing-yang  with  great  loss  September 
16th,  and  on  the  following  day  was  fought  the 
great  naval  battle  off  the  Yalu  Kiver,  which 
thoroughly  crippled  China's  fleet.  From  this 
date  forward  the  progress  of  the  Japanese  forces 
was  a  nearly  unbroken  series  of  victories.  Port 
Arthur  and  Ta-lien-wan  having  fallen  into  their 
hands,  they  crossed  to  Shan-tung  and  took  Wei- 
hai-wei.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  at  once  be- 
gun by  the  Chinese.  The  Korean  King  declared 
in  favor  of  independence  January  8,  1895,  and  the 
'Chinese  gate'  at  Seoul  was  destroyed  with  im- 
posing ceremonies.  The  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki 
lollowed,  confirming  this,  and  Korea  entered  on 
a  new  career  with  Japan,  not  China,  as  a  model. 

BiBLiooBAFHT.  Dallet,  Bistoire  de  I'iglise  de 
Corie  (Paris,  1874)  ;  Oppert,  A  Forbidden  Land 
(London,  1880)  ;  Griffis,  Corea,  Without  and 
Within  (London,  1886)  ;  Rosny,  Lea  Coriens 
(Paris,  1888) ;  Lowell,  Ghoaon,  the  Land  of  the 
Morning  Calm  (Boston,  1886)  ;  Carles,  Life  in 
Corea  (London,  1888)  ;  GriflBs,  Coreo,  the  Hermit 
yation  (3d  ed..  New  York,  1889);  Rockhill, 
"Korea  in  Its  Relations  with  China,"  in  Journal 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society  (New  Haven, 
1889)  ;  Ross,  History  of  Corea  (London,  1891)  ; 
Gilmore,  Korea  from  Its  Capital  (Philadelphia, 
1893)  ;  Curzon,  jfroblems  of  the  Far  Easi  (Lon- 
don, 1894)  ;  Cavendish  and  Goold- Adams,  Korea 
(London,  1894)  ;  Landor,  Corea  or  Cho-sen,  the 
Land  of  the  Morning  Calm  (New  York,  1895)  ; 
Norman,  People  and  Politics  of  the  Far  Eastition- 
don,1896)  ;  'Ba.vaj,  Documents  sur  I'anthropologie 
de  la  Corie  (Paris,  1896)  ;  Pogio,  K'orea  (Vienna, 
1896)  ;  Wilkinson,  The  Korean  Government 
(Shanghai,  1896)  ;  Brandt,  Ostaaiatische  Fragen 
(Leipzig,  1897)  ;  Lagufirie,  La  Gorie,  indepen- 
dante,  russe  ou  japonaise  (Paris,  1898)  ;  Bishop, 
Korea  and  Her  Neighbors  CiJew  York,  1898) ;  Hul- 
bert,  "Korea's  Geographical  Significance,"  in 
American  Geographical  Society  Journal,  vol.  v. 
(New  York,  1900)  ;  Allen,  "The  History  of 
Korea,"  in  Korea  Revieip,  vol.  i.  (Seoul,  Korea, 
1901) ;  Walter.  Korea,  einst  und  jetzt  (Hamburg, 
1902)  ;  Braeeke,  "La  CorCe,  sa  situation  6co- 
nomique  et  ses  richesses  miniferes,"  in  Revue  Uni- 
veraelle  des  Mines,  de  la  Mitallurgie,  ser.  3,  vol. 
lix.  (Liftge,  1902)  ;  and  the  Korean  Repository 
(Seoul,  1893-98). 

KOBEAir  LAirOUAOE.  Korean  belongs  to 
the  agglutinative  class  of  languages,  and  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  Mongol-Tatar  languages 
and  the  Japanese.  It  is  entirely  distinct,  in  both 
genius  and  structure,  from  (Chinese,  which  has 
for  many  centuries  been  the  literary  language  of 
the  coimtry,  and  that  used  for  governmental 
documents,  correspondence,  etc.  Chinese  has 
never  been  a  spoken  language  in  Korea,  but  in- 


numerable words  have  been  borrowed  from  it 
and  incorporated  into  the  native  vocabulary. 
The  sounds,  however,  differ  widely  from  the 
sounds  of  modem  Chinese. 

In  the  native  Korean  there  is  no  proper  de- 
clension, case  being  indicated  by  certain  sepa- 
table  particles  (which  taken  by  themselves  have 
no  meaning)  affixed  to  the  stem  or  root,  the 
particles  used  for  each  particular  case  differing 
according  as  the  last  letter  of  the  root  is  a  con- 
sonant, a  vowel,  or  the  letter  I,  etc.  The  root 
itself  is  invariable.  There  is  no  proper  plural, 
and  genuine  pronouns  are  nearly  unknown. 
There  is  no  grammatical  gender,  and  there  is  no 
grammatical  form  by  which  living  beings  can 
be  distinguished  from  things.  The  verb,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  variety  and 
deftness  of  its  expressive  power.  One-fifth  of  the 
words  of  the  vocabulary  are  either  verbs  or  words 
capable  of  taking  a  verbal  form.  There  is  no 
distinction  between  verb,  adjective,  and  adverb, 
and  even  the  preposition,  which  on  syntactical 
grounds  becomes  a  postposition,  is  a  part  of  a 
verb.  The  grammatical  variations  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  are  said  to  average  300.  Some  forms 
perform  the  functions  of  punctuation,  and  some 
are  used  to  express  emphasis;  some  are  continua- 
tives,  expressing  unfinished  action.  There  are 
participial,  gerundive,  and  interrogative  forms, 
und  forms  expressing  condition,  hypothesis,  etc. 
The  verb  has  no  number,  and  for  the  three  per- 
sons there  are  three  forms  of  civility  (which 
ramify  the  verb  in  all  its  moods) — a  common 
form  used  in  speaking  to  inferiors,  or  of  abstrac- 
tions, or  the  like;  a  middle  form  used  in  speak- 
ing of  or  to  equals;  and  a  higher  form  used  in 
addressing  or  m  speaking  of  superiors. 

Syntax  depends  largely  on  position,  as  in  the 
Chinese  written  language.  The  word  which  gov- 
erns is  invariably  placed  after  the  word  which 
is  governed;  the  'prepositions'  indicating  case 
become  postpositions;  the  adjective  precedes  the 
noun  it  qualifies,  and  the  adverb  precedes  the  ad- 
jective or  verb ;  the  dependent  clause  precedes  the 
independent,  and  the  noun  precedes  the  verb 
which  governs  it. 

The  Korean  alphabet,  known  as  Onmun,  the 
vulgar    characters,'    consists    of    eleven    vowels 


y 

f^ 

i 

=f 

a. 

iX. 

a 

ya 

c 

ye 

0 

yo 

T 

•If 

\ 

^ 

> 

u 

yu 

1 

eu 

a 

1 

? 

t: 

^ 

L 

5 

k 

kh 

t 

th 

n 

lori 

d 

3£ 

w 

7, 

* 

A 

P 

ph 
O 

m 

ch 

chh 

s 

h 

ng 

final 

KOBIAN  ALPBABET. 

and  fourteen  consonants.  The  letters  are  very 
simple,  and  are  made  almost  entirely  of  com- 
binations   of   vertical    and    horizontal    strokes. 
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There  is  no  letter  /,  p  taking  its  place,  and  no 
V  or  w,  which,  however,  are  in  the  language,  and 
are  otherwise  provided  for ;  6,  d,  j,  z,  and  g  are 
wanting,  though  discernible  in  speech  in  con- 
nection with  certain  euphonic  changes,  and  there 
is  only  one  letter  for  r  and  I,  neither  of  which 
can  begin  a  word,  their  place  being  taken  by  n, 
so  that  Chinese  liang,  'ounoe,'  becomes  nyang. 
A  word  may  end  with  either  a  consonant  or  a 
vowel,  differing  in  this  respect  from  Japanese, 
in  which  every  syllable  is  open.  These  letters 
are  grouped  into  syllables,  arranged  in  columns, 
which  are  read  from  right  to  left,  as  in  Chinese. 
There  is  a  cursive  form  used  in  the  popular 
literature,  etc. 

Korean  literature  is  mostly  written  in  Chi- 
nese, and  consists  of  the  Chinese  classics  and 
books  relating  to  them,  Chinese  history  and  phi- 
losophy, works  on  government,  ethics,  and  the 
like.  Many  of  them  are  valuable  and  throw  light 
on  the  interpretation  of  Chinese,  as  they  are 
accompanied  by  the  native  syntactical  apparatus, 
and  sometimes  with  translations  in  native  Kore- 
an. The  vernacular  has  long  been  despised  by 
the  learned  as  a  vehicle  of  literary  expression, 
and  there  is  little  of  much  value  in  Onmun.  There 
is  no  drama,  and  there  are  no  ballads;  tales  are 
numerous;  history,  and  stories  from  the  Chi- 
nese, moral  treatises,  and  translations  irom 
standard  Chinese  works  practically  exhaust  the 
list.  The  native  language,  however,  has  already 
emerged  from  its  obscurity.  The  new  political 
changes  of  1807  were  proclaimed  in  Onmun. 

BiBLiooBAPHY.  Works  on  the  subject  are  al- 
ready quite  numerous,  but  their  value  to  the 
general  reader  is  minimized  by  the  great  diver- 
sity of  transliteration  systems  employed.  The 
appendix  to  Griffis,  Corea,  the  Hermit  Nation 
(New  York,  1889),  gives  much  bibliographical 
information.  The  most  useful  works  are:  Dto 
tiotmaire  Corien-franfais,  by  the  French  mis- 
sionaries (Yokohama,  1880),  and  Orammaire 
Coriene  (Yokohama,  1881);  Underwood,  Intro- 
duotion  to  the  Korean  Spoken  Language,  with  a 
Korean-English  vocabulary  (Yokohama,  1890)  ; 
Scott,  Corean  Manual  (Seoul,  1893)  ;  Gale,  Ko- 
rean-English Dictionary  (London,  1897)  ;  and 
Ban-Y6ng  Cha  Tyon:  a  Korean-English  Diction- 
ary (Yokohama,  1897)  ;  Allen,  Korean  Tales 
(New  York,  1889)  ;  and  a  rich  mine  of  informa- 
tion in  the  Korean  Repository  (5  vols.,  Seoul, 
1893-98),  and  its  successor,  the  Korean  Revieio 
(Seoul,  1901  et  seq.). 

XO'KESHAN  ECCLESIA,  The,  or  Chubch 
Abchtbiuhpuant.  a  communistic  body,  founded 
by  Cyrus  R.  Teed  (born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1830, 
and  a  physician  by  profession).  The  terms 
Koreshan,  Koreshanity,  etc.,  are  derived  from 
KOresh,  the  Hebrew  form  of  C^rus.  They  have 
three  communities,  two  in  Chicago  and  one  at 
Estero,  Lee  County,  Fla.,  which  are  said  to  be 
prosperous,  and  include  10,000  members.  It  is 
claimed  that  Teed  is  'the  new  Messiah  now  in 
the  world,'  and  many  extravagant  doctrines,  both 
scientific  and  economic,  are  taught.  They  have 
an  organ.  The  Flaming  Sword,  published  at  Chi- 
cago. Consult  Hinds,  American  Communities 
(Chicago,  1902). 

KO^IAKS  (reindeer  people).  One  of  the 
northeastern  members  of  the  Siberian  section  of 
the  Mongolian  race.  They  inhabit  the  country 
(coast  and  interior)  between  the  Tchuktchis  and 


th«  Eamtcbadales,  and  are  in  part  fishermen  and 
in  part  wandering  or  semi-settled  herdsmen, 
whose  possession  of  the  reindeer  has  raised  them 
above  the  condition  of  some  of  the  neighboring 
tribes,  both  physically  and  mentally.  The  Ko- 
riaks  number  some  6000,  and  are  divided  into 
several  tribes.  They  are  said  to  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  natives  of  Arctic 
North  America.  Some  ethnologists  include  them 
in  the  'Paleasiatic'  group,  which  consists  of 
races  once  of  more  southern  range,  but  now  driven 
to  the  northeast  by  advancing  peoples  from  the 
Asiatic  interior.  The  languages  of  the  Koriaks, 
Tchuktchis,  and  Kamtchadales  seem  to  be  related. 
Consult:  Winkler,  Uralaltaische  Volker  und 
Sprachen  (Berlin,  1884)  ;  Kennan,  Tent  Life  in 
Siberia  (New  York,  1870-79). 

KOIIIN  (African  name).  The  common  ga- 
zelle of  North  Africa. 

KO&ISTKA,  kdr-zhlsfkA,  Kabl  von  (1825 
— ).  An  Austrian  geographer  and  technologist. 
He  was  bom  at  Brtisau,  in  Moravia,  studied 
at  Vienna,  and  at  an  early  age  became  a 
student  in  the  school  of  mining  and  forestry  at 
Schemnitz.  In  1851  he  was  elected  professor  of 
mathematics  and  geodesy  in  the  German  polytech- 
nical  school  at  Prague.  He  exerted  a  wide  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  the  technical  and 
professional  schools  of  Austria.  He  was  also 
much  occupied  in  orographical  and  hypsometrical 
studies  and  explored  several  of  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Europe,  where  he  obtained  a  large 
number  of  levels  and  heights.  From  1867  to  1869 
he  was  a  representative  in  the  Diet  of  Bohemia 
and  in  the  Vienna  Beichsrat.  Besides  numerous 
memoirs,  mostly  written  in  German  and  in  French, 
he  wrote  for  many  reviews  and  journals.  Among 
his  principal  works  may  be  mentioned:  Studien 
Uher  die  Methoden  und  die  Benutzung  hypso- 
metrischer  Arbeiten  (Gotha,  1858)  ;  £Ke  Mark- 
grafschaft  Mahren  und  das  Berzogtum  Schlesien 
in  ihren  geographischen  Verhaltnissen  (Vienna, 
1860)  ;  Bypsometrie  von  liShren  und  Schlesien 
(BrUnn,  1863);  Der  hShere  polytechnische  I7n- 
terricht  in  Deutschland,  der  Schujeiz,  in  Frank- 
reich,  Belgien  und  England  (Clotha,  1863) ;  Die 
Bohe  Tatra  (ib.,  1864);  Das  Mittel-  und  Sand- 
steingebirge  in  Bohmen  ( Prague,  1869 ) ;  Das  Iser- 
und  Riesengebirge  (ib.,  1877);  Verzeiohniss  der 
trigonometrischen  Hohen  von  BShmen(ib.,  1884). 

XOBNEB,  k^r'nSr,  Chbistian  Gottfbikd 
(1756-1831).  A  German  author  and  friend  of 
Schiller,  bom  at  Leipzig.  He  studied  law  at 
Gottingen  and  Leipzig,  and  in  1783  became  chief 
councilor  of  the  consistory  at  Dresden;  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  judge  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  1790,  and  in  1811,  after  thirteen 
years  as  Referendar  in  the  Privy  Council,  re- 
turned to  the  appellate  court.  His  home  was  a 
gathering-place  for  the  literary  men  of  the  time. 
He  corresponded  with  (Joethe,  and  was  very  in- 
timate with  Schiller,  who  lived  with  him  much 
of  the  time  between  1785  and  1787.  During  the 
Russian  occupation  of  Leipzig  he  was  Russian 
Government  counselor,  and  then  entered  the  Prus- 
sian service  ( 1815)  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  State 
councilor  and  later  Privy  Councilor  in  the  new 
Ministry  of  Education.  His  best-known  work  was 
the  anonymous  Aesthetische  Ansichten  (1808); 
but  of  greater  importance  is  Schillers  Brief- 
wechsel  mit  Kdmer  (ed.  by  Goedeke,  Leipzig, 
1874;  by  Oeiger,  Stuttgart,  1895-96).     He  also 
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prepared  the  first  collected  edition  of  Schiller's 
frorks  (1812-15),  and  Poetiacher  Nachlasa  Theo- 
dor  Komera  (1815).  His  collected  works  are 
«dited  br  Stem  (Leipzig,  1881).  Consult 
Jonas,  Komer,  hiographiache  Nachrichten  fiber 
ihn  und  sein  Baus  (Berlin,  1882). 

kSbNES,  Kabl  Tueodob  (1791-1813).  A 
Oerman  poet,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Dres- 
den, September  23,  1791.  He  studied  at  Frei- 
burg, Leipzig,  and  Berlin.  In  1810  he  published 
Knoapen  ("Buds"),  a  volume  of  immature  poems 
that  were  received  with  favor.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Court  dramatist  at  Vienna  in  1813,  but 
he  gave  up  this  career  to  enlist  in  the  War  of 
Liberation  in  Ltttzow's  'Free  Corps.'  There  he 
served  as  lieutenant  and  adjutant,  and  there  he 
wrote  his  war-songs,  Leier  und  Schxcert,  in  which 
his  genius  and  German  patriotism  find  a  high 
expression.  The  songs  were  set  to  music  by  Karl 
Maria  von  Weber,  and  had  much  effect  in  main- 
taining a  German  warlike  spirit.  One  of  the 
most  stirring  of  them,  "Das  Schwerlied,"  was 
composed  but  a  few  hours  before  his  death  in 
battle  at  Lfltzow,  August  26,  1813.  Of  Homer's 
dozen  or  more  comedies  and  librettos.  Die  Braut 
(1812)  and  Der  grune  Domino  (1812)  were 
very  successful.  Zriny,  an  historical  drama,  is 
the  most  ambitious  of  his  works.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Komer  are  by  Streckfuss  (1834),  Wolf 
(1858),  Kofahl  (1895),  Wildenow  (1900),  and 
Oensischen  (1902).  His  Poetiacher  Nachlaaa 
were  edited  by  his  father,  and  published  at  Leip- 
zig in  1815.  Other  biographical  and  critical 
studies  are  by  Bauer  (Stuttgart,  1883),  Kregen- 
berg  (Dresden,  1892),  Ro^  (Wittenberg,  1891), 
Jaden  (Dresden,  1896),  Peschel  and  Wildenow 
<  Leipzig,  1898),  Zipper  ( in  Reclam,  1900).  There 
is  a  biography  by  Peschel  (Dresden,  1901). 

KOBOLENKO,  kO'rO-lSo'kO,  Vladiuib  Ga- 
LAKTiONOViTCH  (1853 — ).  A  Russian  writer  of 
fiction,  bom  at  Zhitomir,  Government  of  Volhy- 
nia,  in  1853.  He  lost  his  father  in  1868,  but 
managed  to  finish  his  studies,  thanks  to  a  pen- 
sion. On  graduating  from  the  real-school  he 
spent  a  year  in  the  Technological  Institute  of 
Saint  Petersburg;  but  need  compelled  him 
to  leave  in  1872  for  Moscow,  where  he  entered 
the  Forestry  Institute.  After  two  years  he 
was  expelled  with  many  others  for  present- 
ing a  petition  to  the  director,  was  sent  to 
Vologda,  but  returned  and  settled  with  his 
family  at  Kro'hstadt.  He  made  his  literary 
d£but  in  1870,  but  was  soon  after  exiled  for  six 
years  to  Siberia.  On  his  return  in  1885  he  at- 
tracted general  attention  with  his  Makar's  Dream, 
depicting  the  psychic  world  of  a  half-savage, 
though  Christian,  Yakut.  Memoirs  of  a  Siberian 
Tourist  followed  shortly,  and  a  few  months  later 
came  In  Bad  Society.  The  Forest  Whispers  still 
further  increased  his  fame,  but  it  was  The  Blind 
Musician  (1886)  that  put  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  younger  Russian  writers.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  life  of  a  boy  blind  from  birth,  who  becomes 
a  musician  under  the  tender  care  of  his  mother 
and  uncle,  a  Garibaldian,  and  later  marries  the 
companion  of  his  childhood.  The  whole  is  a 
psychological  study  of  absorbing  interest.  The 
long  novel  Prokhor  and  the  Students  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  censor  at  the  beginning  of  its 
publication  in  Russian  Thought  (1887,  Nos.  1 
and  2).  In  1893  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  United 
States   during  the   Chicago   Fair.     In    1895   he 


became  one  of  the  proprietor-editors  of  the 
monthly  Russkaye  Bogatstvo.  His  language  is 
the  best  used  since  the  days  of  Turgeniefl  (q.v.), 
of  whom  Korolenko  made  a  careful  study.  His 
selected  works,  in  two  volumes,  have  run  into 
many  editions,  and  most  of  them  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  French,  and  German. 

KOBOS,  k^resh,  Naot,  and  Kis.  Two  towns 
of  Hungary.  Naot,  or  Gbeat  K6bos,  is  a  market 
town,  56  miles  by  rail  southeast  of  Budapest 
(Map:  Hungary,  F  3).  It  has  steam-mills,  and 
is  in  an  agricultural,  wine-growing,  and  stock- 
raising  region.  It  is  noted  for  its  melons.  There 
are  a  higher  gymnasium  with  a  good  library,  a 
teachers'  seminarj-,  and  important  local  archives. 
Population,  in  1900,  26,512,  mostly  of  the  Mag- 
yar Reformed  faith.  Kis,  or  Little  KobOs,  lies 
in  a  farming  district,  about  38  miles  southwest 
of  Nagy  K8r8s.  Population,  8500.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  PetBfi,  the  Hungarian  poet. 

KOBOTCHA,  kifrA-chft.  The  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name  in  the  Government  of 
Kursk,  Russia,  80  miles  southeast  of  the  town 
of  Kursk.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhab- 
itants is  fruit-growing,  and  the  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  extensive  gardens.  There  is  some 
trade  in  grain,  animals,  and  salt.  Population,  in 
1897,  14,406. 

KOBSCHELT,  kOr'shglt,  Euokn  (1858—).  A 
German  zoologist,  bom  at  Zittau.  He  studied  in 
Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  and  Freiburg,  where  he 
obtained  his  degree  in  1882.  From  1882  to  1884 
he  was  assistant  in  the  Zoologisches  Institut 
in  Leipzig;  in  1886  he  was  appointed  privat- 
docent  at  Freiburg,  and  in  1887  at  Berlin.  In 
1892  he  became  professor  of  zoSlogy  and  com- 
parative anatomy  in  Marburg.  His  writings 
include:  Veber  die  Entstehung  und  Bedeutung  der 
vergleichenden  Zellenelemente  des  Insectenova- 
riums  (1886)  ;  Lehrbuch  der  vergleichenden  Ent- 
tcicklungsgeschichte  der  wirbellosen  Thiere  (with 
K.  Heider,  1890-93,  trans,  into  Eng.  as  Text-book 
of  the  Embryology  of  Invertebrates,  1896-1900)  ; 
Veber  die  Entioicklung  von  Dreissena  polymorpha 
Pallas  (1891);  Beitrage  zur  Entwicklungage- 
sehichte  der  Kephalopoden  { 1892) . 

XOBTINO,  kSKOng,  Gustav  (1845—).  A 
German  philologist,  whose  special  branch  is 
Romance  and  English.  He  was  bom  in  Dresden, 
and  taught  there  after  four  years  of  study  at 
Leipzig  (1863-67).  He  went  to  MOnster  in 
1876,  an4  in  1892  to  Kiel  as  professor  of  Ro- 
mance philology.  In  1879  he  became  editor  with 
Koschwitz  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  neuframdsische 
Bprache  und  Litteratur,  and  in  the  following  year 
of  Framosische  Studien.  His  more  important 
works  are:  Veber  die  Quellen  des  Roman  de  Rou 
(1867)  ;  Diktys  und  Dares:  Bin  Beitrag  zur  Oe- 
sehichte  der  Troja-Sage  (1874) ;  Boccaccios  Leben 
undWcrke{\SSO)  ;  Die  Anfange  der  Renaissance- 
litteratur  in  Italien  (1882);  the  very  valuable 
Encyklopadie  und  Methodologie  der  romanisohen 
Philologie  (1884-88);  Grundriss  der  Geschichte 
der  englischen  Litteratur  (1887)  ;  and  Formen- 
lehre  der  fransosischen  Sprache  (1893). — ^Hkin- 
BiCH  (1859-90),  a  brother  of  Gustav,  like  him 
was  a  Romance  scholar.  He  was  bom  in  Leip- 
zig, became  i>rivat-doccnt  in  1885,  and  in  1889 
professor  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  He  wrote 
Oeschichte  des  franzSsischen  Romans  im  aieb- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  (2d  ed.  1891). 
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KOBTTTlft,  kdi'atSm,  Kabl  Abnolo  (1745- 
1824).  A  German  physician  and  author,  bom  at 
Mttlheim-on-the-Ruhr,  Rhenish  Prussia.  He 
studied  and  practiced  medicine  at  Duisburg,  and 
afterwards  at  Bochum,  and  besides  several  medi- 
cal works  wrote  Ycrteidigung  der  Alchemie 
(1789),  also  treatises  on  bee-culture  and  anti- 
quarian subjects.  But  he  is  chiefly  remembered 
as  the  author  of  Lehen,  ileinungen  und  Thaten 
von  Hieronymua  Joha  dem  Kandidaten  (1784)  — 
a  grotesque,  comical  epic,  which  subsequently 
went  through  many  editions  under  the  title  Die 
Jobaiade  (14th  ed.  1888,  with  the  woodcuts  of 
the  original,  an  introduction,  and  notes),  and 
whose  popularity  was  greatly  increased  through 
the  paintings  of  Haaenclever  (q.v.),  representing 
various  scenes  from  the  poem.  Consult  Deicke, 
Der  Jobaiadendichter  Karl  Arnold  Kortvma 
(Malheimon-the-Ruhr,  1893). 

KOBVEI,  kOr'vI.  An  ancient  abbey  of  Ger- 
many.   See  COBVEI. 

XOSCHWITZ,  kAsh'vIts,  Eduabd  (1851—). 
A  Romance  philologist,  bom  at  Breslau.  In  1877 
he  became  docent  at  Strassburg,  and  afterwards 
was  made  professor  at  Greifswald  and  Marburg. 
His  specialty  is  French  and  Provencal.  His  works 
include:  Lai  plua  anciena  monuments  de  la  langtie 
franfaiae  (1879);  Lea  parlera  Pariaiena  (last 
ed.  1898) ;  Franzoaiache  ffovelliatik-  und  Roman- 
Htteratur  Uber  1870-71  (1893);  Die  provenza- 
liaohen  Feliber  und  ihre  Vorg&nger  (1894); 
Qrammaire  hiatorique  de  la  langue  dea  F4librea 
(1894);  Anleitung  zum  Studium  der  frans^- 
aiachen  Philologie  (last  ed.  1900)  ;  and  Mirdo, 
poHne  provenfole  de  F.  iliatral  (1900). 

KOSCIXTSZKO,  kds'I-fls'kA,  Mount.  The  high- 
est elevation  of  the  Australian  Alps,  being  7340 
feet  high,  and  situated  north  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  about 
75  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast  (Map:  New 
South  Wales,  E  5). 

KOeCIXrSZKO,  kOs-chSSsh'kA,  Tadeusz  ( 1746- 
1817).  A  Polish  patriot.  He  was  bom  February 
12,  1746,  at  Mereczowszczyzna,  near  Novogrudek, 
in  Lithuania,  being  descended  from  an  ancient 
but  impoverished  Lithuanian  family.  He  received 
his  military  education  at  Warsaw  and  at  the  mili- 
tary academy  of  Versailles,  and  became  a  captain 
in  the  Polish  Army.  His  love  for  the  daughter  of 
Sosnowski,  Marshal  of  Lithuania,  an  affection 
which  was  unrequited,  subjected  him  to  public 
humiliation,  and  in  1776  he  left  his  native 
country  and  embarked  for  America.  Letters 
of  recommendation  from  Benjamin  Franklin  ob- 
tained for  him  a  colonel's  commission,  October 
18,  1776,  and  he  was  attached  to  General  Gates's 
army  operating  in  northern  New  York.  The  ex- 
cellent strategic  position  taken  by  the  American 
army  at  Bemis  Heights,  near  Saratoga,  was  large- 
ly planned  by  Kosciuszko.  He  was  engaged  as 
cnief  engineer  in  constructing  the  fortifications 
at  West  Point,  and  became  adjutant  to  General 
Washington.  In  1780-81  he  served  under  General 
Greene  in  the  South,  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  with  the 
brevet  of  brigadier-general,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  returned  to 
Poland  In  1786,  and  three  years  later  was  made 
major-general  in  the  Polish  Army.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1792,  following  on  the  repudiation  by 
Russia  of  the  Constitution  of  Mav  3,  1791,  and 
the  invasion  of  Poland,  Kosciusdco,  as  lieuten- 


ant-general under  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski, 
with  4000  Polish  troops,  held  at  bay  a  Russian 
army  of  18,000  men  at  Dubienka  (July  17),  in- 
flicted a  loss  of  4000  men  on  the  enemy,  and  ef- 
fected his  retreat  with  a  total  loss  of  ninety.  Af- 
ter the  submission  of  King  Stanislas,  which 
was  followed  by  the  second  partition  of  Poland, 
Kosciuszko  took  up  his  residence  in  Leipzig. 
When  the  Poles  rose  in  arms  against  their  foreign 
oppressors  in  1794,  he  was  made  Dictator,  and 
on  April  4th,  with  a  force  of  4000  peasants, 
mostly  armed  with  scythes,  he  defeated  an  army 
of  6000  Russians,  who  were  marching  on  Cracow, 
at  Raclawice.  On  April  17th  the  inhabitants  of 
Warsaw  rose  and  expelled  the  Russian  troops. 
Kosciuszko  instituted  a  provisional  government; 
but,  discouraged  by  the  prevailing  anarchy,  he 
soon  laid  down  -  the  dictatorship.  He  marched 
against  the  Russians,  but  had  to  encounter  a 
powerful  enemy  in  the  Prussians,  who  advanced 
to  the  aid  of  the  Russians.  He  was  defeated  at 
Szczekoczyn,  June  6,  1794,  and  retreated  to 
Warsaw,  which  he  defended  successfully  against 
the  besieging  forces  of  the  enemy.  In  this  hour 
of  trial  Kosciuszko  was  proof  against  the  most 
tempting  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian 
King.  In  the  fall  he  took  the  field  once  more 
with  an  army  of  20,000  regular  troops  and  some 
40,000  ill-armed  peasants.  On  October  10th  the 
Poles  were  decisively  defeated  at  Maciejowice  by 
an  allied  army  of  thrice  their  strength,  and  Kos- 
ciuszko, covered  with  wounds,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  words  'Finis  Polonic,'  attrib- 
uted to  Kosciuszko  at  this  crisis,  he  himself  de- 
nied. He  was  kept  a  prisoner  till  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  restored  him  to 
liberty  In  1796,  gave  him  an  estate  with  1600 
peasants,  and  handed  to  him  his  sword,  which 
Kosciuszko  declined  to  receive,  saying,  "I  have 
no  more  need  of  a  sword,  as  I  have  no  longer  a 
country."  He  afterwards  gave  up  the  estate, 
end  sent  back  from  London  the  money  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Emperor.  Upon  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1797  he 
received  a  pension  and  a  grant  of  land,  but  re- 
turned to  Europe  after  the  passage  of  the  Alien 
Act  by  Congress.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  chiefly  in  France.  When  Napoleon,  in 
1806.  formed  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  Po- 
land, Kosciuszko  felt  himself  restrained  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  it  by  his  promise  to  the 
Emperor  Paul.  The  address  to  tne  Poles  pub- 
lished in  his  name  In  the  Moniteur  was  a  fabri- 
cation. In  1814  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander entreating  him  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  the 
Poles  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  make  himself 
constitutional  King  of  Poland.  He  released  from 
servitude,  in  1817,  the  peasants  on  his  own  estate 
in  Poland.  His  death  took  place  October  15, 
1817,  at  Solotbum,  Switzerland,  as  a  result  of  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  His  remains  were  removed 
to  Cracow  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  were 
laid  by  the  side  of  those  of  John  Sobieski.  A 
calm  built  up  of  small  stones  brought  together 
by  his  admirers  stands  upon  a  hill  in  the  subur4>s 
of  Cracow,  which  commands  a  wide  view  of  the 
city,  the  Vistula,  and  the  distant  mountains.  A 
biography,  with  collection  of  documents  relating 
to  Kosciuszko's  career,  was  published  by  Komon 
at  Cracow  in  1894;  another  Polish  publication  Is 
that  of  Rychlicki,  Koaciuazko  and  the  Partition 
of  Poland  (Cracow.  1872) .  There  are  biographies 
in  Cierman  by  Falkenstein   (Leipzig,  1834) ;  in 
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French  by  Chodzko  (Paris,  1837) ;  in  Polish  by 
Faszkovski  (Cracow,  1872)  ;  consult  also  a  brief 
monograph  by  Arnold,  Tadeuss  Koscivszko  in  der 
dtutachen  IMteratttr  (Berlin,  1898). 

KOSEOABTEN',  k(/ze-g&r'ten,  Johann  Gott- 
FMED  LuDwia  (1792-1860).  A  German  Oriental- 
ist, philologist,  and  historian,  bom  at  Alten- 
kirchen,  island  of  RQgen,  the  son  of  Kosegarten 
the  poet.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Greifswald,  where  he  became  adjunct  professor  in 
both  these  branches  after  two  years  in  Paris 
(1812-14)  devoted  to  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages. As  professor  of  those  languages,  he  was 
called  to  Jena  in  1817,  and  recalled  to  Greifswald 
in  1824.  On  Arabic  language  and  literature, 
which  were  bis  special  field,  he  published: 
De  Uohammede  ibn  Batuta  ejusque  Itineribua 
(1818);  the  Moallaka  of  Amr  ibn  Kolthum 
(1819)  ;  the  Chrestomatkia  Arabioa  (1828)  ;  and 
the  editions,  unfortunately  not  completed,  of  the 
Annals  of  Tabari,  with  a  Latin  translation  (1831- 
37 )  ;  of  the  collection  of  lyrics  Kitdb  al-aghdni, 
vol.  i.  (1840-46) ;  and  of  The  Budaailian  Poems, 
vol.  i.  (1854).  Besides  these,  he  produced  a 
German  translation  of  the  Nala  episode  in  the 
Sanskrit  epic  of  the  Mahabharata  (1820),  edited 
the  collection  of  fables,  Pantschatantra,  vol.  i. 
(1848),  and  in  collaboration  with  Iken  issued  a 
German  version  of  the  Persian  collection  of  fairy 
tales  Tuti  nameh  (1822).  To  the  history  of  his 
native  province  he  contributed  an  edition  of 
Kantzow's  old  chronicle  Pomerania  (1816-17), 
followed  by  Pommersche  und  rUgische  Qeschichts- 
denkmaler,  vol.  i.  (1834),  and  with  Easselbach 
Codex  PomeranuB  Diplomaticus,  vol.  i.  ( 1843- 
62).  He  also  wrote  a  Geschichte  der  Universitdt 
Oreifswald  (1856),  but  the  completion  of  his 
Worterbuch,  der  niederdeutschen  Sprache  (vol.  i. 
1856-60)  was  prevented  by  his  death. 

KOSEOABTEK,  Ludwio  THEOBtn,  (1758- 
1818).  A  German  poet.  He  was  born  at  Greves- 
mOhlen,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  studied  theology 
at  Greifswald,  and  in  1792  became  pastor  at 
Altenkirchen,  in  the  island  of  RQgen.  In  1808  he 
was  called  to  Greifswald  as  professor  of  history, 
which  chair  he  exchanged  for  that  of  theolo^ 
in  1816,  and  at  the  same  time  became  pastor  in 
that  city.  Although  some  of  his  poetic  produc- 
tions enjoyed  great  popularity  in  their  time, 
only  a  few  of  his  lyrics  have  survived,  as  "Das 
Amen  der  Steine."  He  was  most  successful  in  the 
idyllic  epics  Die  Inselfahrt  (1805)  and  Jiwunde 
(1808;  7th  ed.  1855),  the  latter  an  imitation  of 
the  Luiae  of  Voss  without  its  charm  and  realism. 
An  insight  into  bis  life  and  character  may  be 
gained  from  his  Das  fiinfzigste  Jahr  meines 
Lebens  (1815).  Consult,  also,  his  biography  by 
Franck  (Halle,  1887). 

KOSEL,  ko'zel.    A  city  of  Prussia.  See  Cosel. 

KOSEB,  kCzfr,  Rhinhou)  (1852—).  A  Ger- 
man historian,  bom  at  Schmarsow  in  Prussia. 
He  was  educated  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Halle. 
In  1882  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Berlin 
archives,  and  in  1884  professor  of  history.  In 
1890  he  went  to  Bonn  in  the  same  capacity; 
in  1896  was  chosen  head  of  the  Prussian  archives, 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed  Prussian 
historiographer.  Frederick  the  Great  was  no- 
ser's especial  study.  He  wrote:  Friedrick  der 
Grosne  als  Kronprins  (1886),  KSnig  Friedrioh 
der  Orosse,  vol.  i.  (1890-93,  coming  down  to 
1756),  Politische  Korrespondenz  Friedrichs  des 


Orosaen    (1879-83),  and   Unterhaltungen  Fried- 
richs des  Orossen  mit  B.  deCatt  ( 1884) . 

KOSUN,  kSs-len'.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Pomerania,  Prussia,  situated  on  the  MUhlenbach, 
eight  miles  from  the  Baltic  Sea  (Map:  Prussia, 
G  1).  It  has  several  iron-foundries  and  manu- 
factures of  paper,  silk,  etc.  Kiislin  dates  from 
1188  and  became  a  town  in  1266.  Population,  in 
1890,  17,810;  in  1900,20,418. 

KOSLOV,  k6z-16f'.  A  district  town  of  the 
Government  of  Tambov,  Russia,  45  miles  north- 
west of 'the  town  of  Tambov,  and  about  250  miles 
southeast  of  Moscow  (Map:  Russia,  F  4).  It 
lies  at  the  junction  of  two  important  railway 
lines,  and  is  an  important  centre  in  the  grain 
and  live-stock  trade.  The  manufactured  products 
are  machinery,  tobacco,  leatlier,  and  tallow.  In 
the  vicinity  is  situated  the  Troitzkoi  Monastery. 
Population,  in  1897,  40,347.  Koslov  was  founded 
by  a  hermit  in  1627. 

KOSSO^O.  An  elevated  plain  in  European 
Turkey,  in  the  Vilayet  of  Kossovo  (Turkish 
Servia),  drained  by  the  Sitnitsa,  a  tributary  of 
the  Marava.  Here,  on  June  16,  1389,  a  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Servians  and  the  Turlcs 
under  Amurath  or  Murad  I.,  in  which  the  latter 
were  completely  victorious ;  but  the  Turkish  Sul- 
tan was  killed  after  the  battle  (according  to  the 
common  account)  by  a  wounded  Servian.  An- 
other battle  was  fought  in  the  same  place  in  1448 
by  Jftnos  Hunyady  against  the  Turks,  in  which 
the  Hungarian  commander  was  completely  de- 
feated. In  the  Serb  language  'Kossovo  Polye' 
means  the  'Field  of  the  Blackbird.' 

KOSSUTH,  kOsh'qt,  Lajos  (Louib)  (1802- 
94).  The  leader  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of 
1848-49.  He  was  bom  April  27,  1802,  at  Monok, 
in  the  County  of  Zemplin,  in  Hungary.  His 
family  was  of  Slavic  origin  and  of  noble  rank; 
his  father  was  a  lawyer.  He  studied  law  at  the 
Protestant  college  of  Sfirospatak  and  at  Pesth, 
practiced  first  in  his  native  county,  and  in  1831 
established  himself  in  Pesth.  In  1832  he  began 
his  political  career  in  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Diet  as  a  proxy  of  a  magnate.,  and  edited  a 
Liberal  paper,  which,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
laws,  was  not  printed,  but  copied  by  hand 
and  circulated.  The  subsequent  publication  of  a 
lithographed  paper  led,  in  May,  1837,  to  Kos- 
suth's imprisonment.  He  was  liberated  in  1840, 
and  until  1844  was  the  editor  of  the  Petti  Birlap, 
in  which  he  advocated  views  too  extreme  for  any 
of  the  Liberal  Party  among  the  nobles,  but 
which  took  strong  hold  of  the  people  in  general, 
especially  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  In  No- 
vember, 1847,  he  was  sent  as  a  Deputy  from  Pesth 
to  the  Lower  House  of  the  Diet,  and  soon  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  orator,  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  opposition.  He  advocated  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasants,  the  abolition  of 
feudal  privileges,  the  elevation  of  the  citizen  class, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  When  Metternich 
was  driven  from  power  in  March,  1848,  Kossuth 
openly  demanded  a  separate  Ministry  for  Him- 
pary,  and  in  the  same  month  became  Minister  of 
Finance  in  the  Cabinet  of  Count  Louis  Bat- 
thj'finyi.  In  the  great  patriotic  movement  of 
which  he  was  the  soul  and  head,  Kossuth  by  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Magyars  aroused 
the  enmity  of  the  other  nationalities  within 
Hungary,  and  thus  precipitated  a  conflict  with 
the   Slavic  peoples  of  the  south,   which   gave 
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Austria  the  means  of  combating  the  new  order 
of  things  in  Hungary.  (See  Aubtbia-Hunoabt ; 
Jellacuich.)  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Minis- 
try in  September,  1848,  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Committee  of  National  Defense,  with 
dictatorial  powers,  and  prosecuted  with  extraor- 
dinary energy  the  measures  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war  both  against  Austria  and  against 
the  invasion  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia.  After  ad- 
vancing almost  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  the  Hun- 
garians were  defeated  at  Scbwechat,  October  30, 

1848.  Soon  after,  the  Austrian  forces  invaded 
Hungary,  and  in  January,  1840,  entered  Festh. 
The  first  reverses  of  the  Himgarians  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  in  the 
spring,  which  were  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
Kossuth's  restless  activity  in  organizing  the  na- 
tional forces  for  the  field.  To  put  an  end  to  all 
the  hopes  and  schemes  of  the  Moderate  Party,  he 
induced  the  Diet  at  Debreczin,  April  14,  1849,  to 
declare  that  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  had  forfeited 
the  throne  and  to  proclaim  the  independence  of 
Hiingary.  The  Hungarian  Kepublic  was  estab- 
lished, with  Kossuth  as  Governor.  Kossuth  was 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  Western  powers,  and  had  to  face  the 
overwhelming  power  of  Russia,  which  Czar  Nicho- 
las brought  to  the  support  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Find- 
ing the  dissensions  between  himself  and  Gfirgey 
(q.v.)  damaging  to  the  national  cause,  he  resigned 
his  dictatorship  in  favor  of  the  latter,  August  II, 

1849,  two  days  after  the  defeat  at  Temesv&r. 
On  August  13th  Gorgey  surrendered  the  Hun- 
garian army  to  the  Russians,  and  on  the  17th 
Kossuth  fled  into  Turkey,  where  he  was  kept 
under  restraint  by  the  Turkish  Government;  but 
though  his  extradition  was  demanded  both  by 
Austria  and  Russia,  the  Porte,  supported  by  Eng- 
land and  France,  resisted  all  their  demands.  In 
September,  I85I,  at  the  intervention  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  he  was  liberated  and  sailed 
in  the  United  States  frigate  ilUsisaippi,  sent  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Government,  to  Gibraltar, 
whence  he  sailed  to  England,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  every  demonstration  of  public  respect 
and  sympathy.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
he  landed  in  the  United  States.  His  stay  in  this 
country  was  a  continuous  ovation.  His  wonder- 
ful oratory  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
already  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  he  repre- 
sented; but  his  unwise  efforts  to  draw  the  United 
States  into  a  quarrel  with  Austria  cooled  the 
ardor  with  which  he  had  been  greeted  at  first. 
He  returned  in  July,  1852,  to  England,  and  there 
he  chiefly  resided  until  1862,  when  he  went  to 
Turin,  which  he  made  his  permanent  home.  In 
the  stirring  years  of  1859  and  1806  Kossuth  en- 
deavored to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
bring  about  new  Hungarian  risings,  but  his  plans 
failed.  He  organized,  however,  an  Hungarian 
legion,  which  fought  under  Garibaldi  in  1859  and 
1866.  When  Austria  and  Hungary  became  recon- 
ciled in  1867,  Kossuth  refused  to  accept  the 
situation,  and  he  continued  in  his  uncompromis- 
ing hostility  to  the  Hapsburgs  to  the  end.  He 
died  at  Turin,  March  20,  1894.  His  body  was 
interred  at  Budapest,  April  1,  amid  a  "great 
demonstration  of  respect  and  affection.  Consult : 
Kossuth,  ilf emorie«  of  My  Exile  (London,  1880; 
new  ed.,  New  York,  1894)  ;  Pulszky,  Meine  Zeit, 
meinLeben  (Pressburg,  1880-83),  by  an  intimate 
associate  of  Kossuth ;  also  a  mass  of  reports, 
speeches,  and  controversial  articles  occasioned  by 
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Kossuth's   visit   to    England   and    the   United 
States. 

KOST,  Frederick  W.  ( 1861 — ) .  An  American 
landscape  painter,  bom  in  New  York  City,  and  a 
pupil  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  His 
work  is  fresh,  direct,  and  sincere,  and  his  color 
harmonious.  There  is  a  fine  ripeness  about  his 
"On  Carmen's  River"  (1902).  He  obtained  hon- 
orable mention  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

KOSTENDH.,  k&'ten-dll',  or  KITTSTEN- 
DIL.  A  town  of  Bulgaria,  situated  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  country,  43  miles  southwest 
of  Sofia,  and  on  the  railway  line  from  Kumanova 
to  Sofia  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  D  3).  It  has 
a  high  school,  barracks,  and  hot  springs, 
lation,  in  1901,  12,003. 

KOSTEB,  k&'st^r,  Hans  (1818-1900). 
man  dramatist  and  poet,  born  at  Kritzow. 
studying  philosophy,  he  traveled  in  Italy  and 
France,  and  lived  successively  in  Berlin,  Weimar, 
and  near  Neuzelle,  Brandenburg.  As  a  member 
of  the  North  German,  and  afterwards  of  the 
first  German  Reichstag,  he  manifested  the  Prus- 
sian party  spirit,  which  is  also  apparent  in  his 
political  pamphlets  and  his  poetic  productions. 
His  early  dramas,  although  favorably  commented 
upon,  did  not  find  their  way  to  the  stage,  but 
Vlrich  von  Hutfen  (1846),  Hermann  der  Cherua- 
ker  (1861),  and  Der  Qrosae  Kurfurst  (1851,  new 
version  1865)  were  repeatedly  performed.  He 
also  published  two  collections  of  patriotic  songs, 
Konig  Wilhelm  und  sein  Beer  ( 1868),  and  Kaiser 
und  Reich  (1872),  and  the  biblical  epics  Hiob 
and  Die  Bergpredigt  (1885). 

KOSTER,  Laubens  Janszoon.     See  Coster. 

KOSTEB,  or  COSTEB,  Samuel  (1579-1662). 
A  Dutch  dramatist.  He  was  bom  at  Amster- 
dam, studied  at  Leyden,  and  subsequently  became 
physician  at  the  infirmary  in  his  native  city.  His 
excellent  plays  and  his  establishment  of  the 
Nederduitsche  Academic  (1617),  a  society  which 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  earlier  dramatic 
authors  of  Holland,  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
'founder  of  the  theatres  of  Amsterdam.'  His 
comedies  include:  8pel  van  de  rijoke  man 
(1616)  and  Boereklucht  van  Teeuiois  de  Boer  en 
mejuffer  von  Orevelinckhuyaen  (1612).  His 
tragedies  include  Isabella,  which  was  performed 
at  the  Castle  of  Muiden  in  1618;  Itys  (1616), 
Iphigenia  (1617),  and  Polyxena  (1630).  They 
have  been  frequently  reprinted.  Consult  the 
monograph  on  Koster  by  Rossing  (Leyden,  1875). 

KOSTLIN,  kSsfUn,  Christian  Reinhou) 
(1813-50).  A  German  poet  and  criminal  jurist, 
born  at  Tubingen,  where  he  established  himself 
as  privat-docenl  in  1839,  after  having  studied  law 
there  and  in  Heidelberg  and  Berlin.  He  acquired 
his  reputation  as  a  writer  on  criminal  law  with 
Die  Lehre  vom  Mordund  Totschlag  (1838).  His 
later  publications  include:  Der  Wendepunkt 
des  deutschen  Strafverfahrens  im  neumehnten 
Jahrhundert  (1849)  ;  Die  Oeschtcomengerichte 
(1851);  Oeschichte  des  deutschen  Strafrechts 
(1859).  Under  the  pseudonym  C.  Reinhold  he 
wrote  poems  and  stories,  which  appeared  collected 
in  1847-48  and  1853. 

KbSTXnr,  Jrucs  (1826-1902).  A  German 
Protestant  theolcgian.  bom  in  Stuttgart,  where 
he  became  vicar  in  1850,  after  having  traveled 
through  England  and  Scotland.  Subsequently  he 
was  professor  of  theology  at  the  universities  of 
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GSttingen  (from  186S),  Breslau  ( 1860) ,  and 
Halle  (1870).  A  partial  list  of  his  writings  in- 
cludes: Luthers  Lehre  von  der  Kirche  (2d  ed. 
1868)  ;  Das  Wesen  der  Kirche,  etc.  (2d  ed. 
1872)  ;  Martin  Luther,  aein,  Leben  vnd  seine 
Schriften  (4th  ed.  1889)  ;  also  a  popular  life  of 
the  reformer,  Luthers  Leben  ( 9th  ed.  1891 )  ; 
Der  Glaube  und  seine  Bedeutung  fiir  Erkenntnis, 
Leben  und  Kirche  (1896) ;  and  Christliche  Ethik 
(1898).  After  1873  he  edited  Theologische  8tu- 
dien  und  Kritiken.  (Consult  his  autobiography 
(Danzig,  1891). 

KOSTUX,  Kabl  Eeikhold  (1819-94).  A 
German  theologian  and  writer  on  esthetics,  bom 
at  Urach,  Wttrttemberg.  He  studied  in  Tubingen 
aad  Berlin,  settled  in  the  former  city  as  privat- 
docent  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  eesthetica  and  art  history  in 
1857.  In  this  connection  he  published:  Qoethea 
Faust,  seine  Ktitiker  und  Ausleger  (1860); 
Begel  in  philosophischer,  politischer  und  no- 
tionaler  Beziehung  (1870)  ;  Aesthetik  (1863-69), 
his  principal  work,  combining  subtle  judgment 
with  lucid  exposition;  Richard  Wagners  Ton- 
drama:  Der  Ring  dea  Nibelungen  (1877) ;  Veber 
den  Schonheitsbegriff  (1879)  ;  Oeschichte  der 
Ethik  bis  Plato  ( 1887 ) .  His  theological  writings 
include  Der  Ursprung  und  die  Komposition  der 
synoptischen  Evangelien  (1853). 

KOSTOKASOFF,  kd'stA-ma'rdf,  Nikoiai 
IvANOViTCH  (1817-85).  A  famous  Russian  his- 
torian and  author,  bom  in  the  Government  of 
Voronezh.  He  studied  in  the  universities  of 
Kharkov  and  Moscow,  and  after  having  served 
in  a  regiment  of  dragoons  was  appomted  in 
1846  instructor  in  history  in  Kiev.  Here  he 
founded  the  Slavophile  Society  of  Saints  Cyril 
and  Alethodius,  and  a  secret  society  to  revive 
Little  Russian  literature.  He  was  deprived  of 
his  professorship  in  1847  and  banished  to  Sara- 
tov, whence  he  was  allowed  to  go  abroad  only 
after  the  death  of  Nicholas  I.  In  1859-02  he 
held  a  professorship  of  history  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg, where  his  lectures  attracted  throngs  of 
listeners.  He  began  in  Russia  the  method  of 
treating  history  as  the  life  of  the  people  and 
not  the  growth  of  the  State,  and  nis  North- 
Russian  Commonwealths  (1863)  was  epoch- 
making  in  proving  the  antiquity  of  republican 
institutions  in  Russia  (Novgorod  and  Pskov). 
His  historical  novels  are  in  striking  discord  with 
his  views  of  history  as  a  science:  they  are  full 
of  anachronisms,  and  most  momentous  historical 
events  are  often  laid  to  the  whims  of  personages 
unknown  to  history.  His  most  important  works 
are  Historical  Monographs  (12  vols.,  1868)  and 
Russian  History  in  Biographies  of  Her  Chief 
Men  (1875-76) ,  the  first  volume  in  German  trans- 
lation by  Henekel  (Leipzig,  1886). 

KOSTROMA,  kSs'tro-mH'.  A  government  of 
Central  Russia,  north  of  the  governments  of 
Vladimir  and  Nizhni-Novgorod,  with  an  area  of 
nearly  32,500  square  miles  (Map:  Russia,  F  3). 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  with  a  few  hills 
along  the  courses  of  the  rivers ;  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area  is  under  forests.  The  climate  is 
severe,  the  average  annual  temperature  being 
about  40°.  The  region  is  watered  by  the  Volga  and 
its  tributaries.  Agriculture,  although  the  chief 
occupation,  is  in  a  low  stage  of  development,  the 
product  being  insufficient  for  domestic  demands. 
Hemp  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  and  horses 


of  a  high  grade  are  raised.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  goods,  pottery,  linen,  wooden,  and 
small  metal  articles;  they  are  produced  mainly 
in  the  rural  districts  as  adjuncts  to  agriculture. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  forest  products  and  manu- 
factures. The  migration  of  artisans  from  Kos- 
troma to  the  industrial  centres  of  the  Empire  is 
very  considerable.  Population,  in  1897,  1,429,228, 
composed  principally  of  Great  Russians.  Capi- 
tal, Kostroma  (q.v.). 

KOSTSOMA.  Capital  of  the  government  of 
that  name,  in  European  Russia,  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  River  Kostroma  with  the  Vcrfga, 
500  miles  from  Saint  Petersburg  (Map:  Russia, 
F  3) .  The  most  notable  building  is  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Assumption  (1272).  The  educational  in- 
stitutions include  a  gymnasium,  a  high  school,  a 
seminary,  a  technical  school,  and  a  theatre.  It 
has  considerable  manufactures,  chiefly  of  linen; 
and  there  is  trade  in  com,  leather,  flax,  and 
provisions.  Population,  in  1889,  31,981;  in  1897, 
41,268.    Kostroma  was  probably  foimdcd  in  1162. 

KOSZEO,  kS^sig.     A  city  of  Hungary.     Sea 

Gt)N8. 

KOSZTA  (k^stft)  AITAnt.  In  American 
history  the  name  applied  to  a  diplomatic  episode, 
involving  the  rights  in  foreign  countries  of  emi- 
grants to  the  United  States  as  yet  not  fully  nat- 
uralized. A  certain  Martin  Koszta,  of  Hungarian 
birth,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  political  move- 
ment of  1848-49  for  detaching  Hungary  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  who  had 
fled  to  Turkey  upon  the  failure  of  that  move- 
ment, emigrated  to  the  United  States  after  a  short 
detention  in  Turkey,  and  in  July,  1852,  made  a 
declaration  under  oath  of  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the  same  time 
renouncing  all  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power. 
After  a  residence  of  a  year  and  eleven  months 
he  returned  to  Turkey  on  private  business,  and 
was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
Stated  by  the  American  consul  at  Smyrna  and 
the  American  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim  at 
Constantinople.  While  waiting  to  return  to  the 
United  States  he  was  taken,  by  force,  aboard  the 
Austrian  brig-of-war  Husz&r  and  confined  there 
in  chains.  The  American  ofiicials  protested  in 
vain  both  to  the  Turkish  Government  and  to  the 
Austrian  officers,  and  finally  on  July  2,  1853, 
Captain  Ingraham  of  the  United  States  sloop-of- 
war  Saint  Louis,  then  lying  in  Smyrna  harbor, 
threatened  to  open  fire  if  Koszta  was  not  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  four  o'clock.  The  Austrian 
consul-general  then  agreed  that  Koszta  should  be 
held  by  the  consul-general  of  France  until  some 
agreement  was  reached.  On  August  29,  1853, 
Baron  HUlsemann,  the  Austrian  charge  d'affaires 
at  Washington,  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State 
Marcy,  asking  that  the  United  States  "disavow 
the  conduct  of  its  agents,  .  .  .  hasten  to  call 
them  to  a  severe  account,  and  tender  to  Austria 
a  satisfaction  proportionate  to  the  outrage," 
basing  his  request  on  the  ground  that  Koszta 
had  never  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  Austria,  and 
that  Ingraham's  threat  was  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law.  Marcy  replied,  September  26, 
1853,  in  a  ringing  letter,  known  as  the  HUlse- 
mann letter,  in  which  he  defended  the  position 
of  the  United  States  throughout,  on  the  ground 
that  Koszta  had  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  Austria 
even  by  the  law  of  Austria,  "that  Koszta  when 
seized   and   imprisoned  was   invested  with  the 
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nationality  of  the  United  States,  and  they  had 
therefore  the  right,  if  they  chose  to  exercise  it, 
to  extend  their  protection  to  him;  that  from  in- 
ternational law — the  only  law  which  can  be 
rightfully  appealed  to  for  rules  in  this  case — 
Austria  could  derive  no  authority  to  obstruct 
or  interfere  with  the  United  States  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  right,  in  effecting  the  liberation 
of  Koszta;  and  that  Captain  Ingraham's  inter- 
position for  his  release  was,  under  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  of  the  case,  right  and 
proper."  This  letter  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
the  stand  taken  by  Marcy  with  reference  to  the 
status  of  immigrants  not  fully  naturalized  has 
been  indorsed  by  various  well-known  authorities 
on  international  law.  Koszta  was  ultimately 
released  and  allowed  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  Consult  Correspondence  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  chargi  d'affaires  of  Aus- 
tria relative  to  the  case  of  Martin  Koszta 
(Washington,  1853). 

KOTAH,  kytA.  A  native  Rajputana  State, 
India,  with  a  capital  of  the  same  name, 
situated  120  miles  south  of  Jaipur.  The  town, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chumbul,  is  fortified 
by  a  rampart  and  a  ditch.  It  is  of  considerable 
size  and  of  some  architectural  pretensions,  but 
has  an  unhealthful  climate.  Population,  40,000. 
The  State  contains  3803  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  526,300;  in  1901,  544,350. 

XOTHEN,  kS'ten.'    A  town  of  Germany.    See 

COTHEN. 

KOTIiYABEVSKT,  kfit'lyttref'ski,  Ivan 
Petkovitch  (1769-1838).  A  Russian  poet,  bom 
and  educated  at  Poltava.  He  served  in  the 
army  (1796-1808)  ;  was  prominent  in  the  chari- 
ties of  his  native  city;  conducted  for  several 
years  a  school  for  children  of  the  impoverished 
nobility;  and  during  his  last  years  directed  the 
poorhouse  of  Poltava.  He  wrote  in  the  dialect 
of  Little  Russia  a  travesty  on  the  JEneid 
(1798),  which  had  much  satiric  power,  and 
several  plays  dealing  with  life  in  Little  Russia, 
of  which  yatalka  Poltavka  (1819)  and  Moskal 
iarivnik  are  the  best  known.  His  complete 
works  were  published  at  Saint  Petersburg  in 
1862  (2ded.  1875). 

KOTO  (Japanese).  The  Japanese  harp,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  zither  and  consisting  of  thirteen 
silk  strings  stretched  over  an  oblong  sounding- 
board.  Each  string  has  a  separate  bridge,  by 
adjusting  which  the  string  is  tuned.  The  koto 
is  played  with  both  hands  and  has  a  range  of 
about  two  octaves.    See  Japanese  Music. 

KOTOTCHIKHINl,  kS'tA-che'KAn,  Gbioorit 
( 1630-67 ) .  A  Russian  writer,  civil  servant  under 
Czar  Alexis.  At  the  age  of  thirty-one  his  con- 
science proved  too  tender  for  his  tasks,  and  he 
had  to  seek  an  asylum  first  in  Poland  and  then 
in  Sweden,  where  he  wrote  a  book  about  Muscovy 
(1666-67).  Justly  or  unjustly  he  was  executed 
for  a  murder  in  Stockholm,  and  would  have 
been  unknown  to  posterity  were  it  not  for  his 
manuscript  giving  faithful  but  most  unflatter- 
ing details  of  the  life  and  reign  of  the  Czar. 
In  1837  this  book  was  found  in  the  Upsala 
Library.  It  was  published  in  Russia  by  the 
Imperial  archteological  commission  and  called 
O  Rossiy  V  Tsarstvovanie  Aleksiya  Mtkhailovitch 
(1859,  lasted.  1884). 


KOTOW,  kA-tou'  (Chin.  K'ow-t'ow,  K'ou-t'OC, 
from  A''oir,  to  knock,  and  t'ow,  head) .  To  salute, 
pay  respect,  homage,  or  worship  by  kneeling 
ceremoniously  and  then  knocking  the  forehead 
on  the  ground.  In  China,  schoolboys  on  entering 
the  schoolroom  kneel  and  knock  their  heads  on. 
the  floor  before  the  picture  of  Confucius;  in- 
feriors kotow  to  superiors;  a  humble  apology  is 
made  by  kotowing;  prisoners  kotow  before  the 
magistrate;  and  the  kotow  is  the  most  respectful 
way  of  worshiping  the  gods,  or  before  the 
ancestral  tablets.  The  kotow  is  performed  to 
friends  and  relatives  seen  for  the  first  time  after 
the  death  of  one's  father  and  mother,  and  it  ia 
imperative  in  approaching  the  Emperor.  There 
being  nine  steps  to  the  Imperial  throne,  there 
are  eight  gradations  of  obeisance,  before  reaching 
the  top,  as  follows :  ( 1 )  Joining  the  hands  and 
raising  them  before  the  breast;  (2)  bowing  low 
with  the  hands  still  joined;  (3)  bending  tha 
knee  as  if  about  to  kneel;  (4)  actual  kneeling; 
(6)  the  kotow,  in  which  the  suppliant  or  guest 
before  the  Emperor  kneels,  and  strikes  his  head 
on  the  ground;  (6)  kneeling  and  striking  the 
head  on  the  ground  thrice,  called  the  san  k'ow 
or  three  knockings;  (7)  kneeling,  knocking  the 
head  thrice  upon  the  ground,  standing  upright,, 
and  again  kneeling  and  knocking  the  head  three 
times  more;  (8)  kneeling  thrice  and  knocking 
the  head  to  the  earth  nine  times.  While  some 
of  the  gods  receive  only  the  kotow,  or  'threer 
knocks,'  and  others  the  seventh  grade  of 
obeisance,  the  Emperor  and  'Heaven'  receive 
full  quota  of  honor,  which  reaches  its  climax  in 
the  tnree  kneelings  and  nine  knockings  of  ih» 
head.  To  reject  these  forms  is  to  reject  au- 
thority. To  accept  them  is  to  acknowledge 
homage  and  obedience  to  the  Emperor.  No  ac- 
credited European  envoys  have  made  the  kotow, 
except  Papal  emissaries,  and  those  from  Portugal 
and  Holland,  who  originally  yielded  to  Chinese 
etiquette,  not  tmderstanding  the  full  significance 
of  the  act,  or  for  the  sake  of  greater  facilities  of 
trade,  and  for  direct  conference  with  the  Emperor 
himself. 

XOTTBUS,  kOfbfls.    A  town  of  Prussia.    See 

COTTBUS. 

KOTZSBTJi:.  kO'tse-bp,  Alexander  von  ( 1815- 
89).  A  (Jerman  painter,  bom  at  KUnigsberg,  son 
of  August  von  Kotzebue.  Educated  in  the  Corps  of 
Cadets  at  Saint  Petersburg,  he  gave  up  the  mili- 
tary career  after  four  years  of  service,  in  1838,, 
to  take  up  painting  at  the  Academy,  under  Sauer- 
weid,  and  continued  his  studies  there  for  six 
years.  From  1846  to  1848  he  was  in  Paris,  the 
pupil  of  Horace  Vemet,  then  traveled  in  the 
Netherlands,  Italy,  and  (Germany,  and  in  1860 
settled  in  Munich,  where  he  began  to  execute 
a  long  series  of  battle  pieces  ordered  by  the 
Czar  for  the  winter  palace  in  Saint  Petersburg. 
They  comprise  the  principal  combate  between 
Peter  the  Great  and  Charles  XII.,  notably  "The 
Battle  of  Poltava,"  the  battles  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  in  which  the  Russians  were  vic- 
torious, those  in  the  campaigns  of  Suvaroff  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  the  battles  of  1812- 
and  1813  against  Napoleon.  Among  the  few 
other  productions  for  which  these  extensive 
commissions  left  him  sufficient  leisure,  is  to  be 
noted  "The  Foundation  of  Saint  Petersburg,"  in. 
the  Maximilianeum  at  Munich. 
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KOTZEBXTX,  August  Fbiedbich  Febdiitand 
VON  (1761-1819).  A  German  dramatist  and  Rus- 
sian civil  servant,  bom  at  Weimar.  Kotzebue 
studied  law  at  Jena  (1777)  and  Duisburg 
(1778),  but  was  drawn  to  the  stage  and  organ- 
ized an  amateur  theatre  at  Duisburg.  In  1780  he 
opened  a  law  office  at  Weimar,  but  he  was  in- 
duced in  1781  to  go  to  Russia,  where  he  served 
successively  as  secretary  to  the  Governor-General 
at  Saint  Petersburg,  assessor  of  the  Upper  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  president  of  the  Magistrates 
Board  of  the  Province  of  Esthonia.  He  married 
a  lady  of  rank  and  was  ennobled.  At  his  wife's 
death  he  resigned  the  Russian  service,  visited 
Paris,  and  from  1796  to  1798  lived  chiefly  at 
Friedenthal,  his  country  seat,  near  Reval.  He 
had  already  become  known  by  a  series  of  tales 
and  several  sentimental  dramas.  His  first  col- 
lected works.  Die  jUngsten  Sitider  meiner 
Laune  (5  vols.,  Leipzig,  1793-97),  belong 
to  this  period.  In  1798  Kotzebue  was  sum- 
moned to  Vienna  as  Court  dramatist,  but  friction 
arose,  and  he  was  permitted  to  resign  in  1800 
with  a  pension.  He  intended  to  return  to  Rus- 
sia, but  on  the  frontier  he  was  arrested  as  a 
spy  and  sent  to  Siberia.  Czar  Paul,  pleased  at 
hearing  a  translation  of  Kotzebue's  little  drama 
Der  alte  Leihkutgcher  Peters  dea  Oroaaen,  re- 
called him  from  exile,  gave  him  office  and  an 
estate,  and  made  him  manager  of  the  German 
theatre  at  Saint  Petersburg.  Kotzebue  tells 
all  this  vivaciously  in  Das  merkicurdigate 
Jahr  meines  Lebens  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1801). 
After  Czar  Paul's  death  Kotzebue  returned 
to  Germany,  lived  successively  in  Weimar,  Jena, 
and  Berlin  (1S03),  where  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  shared 
in  the  editorship  of  Der  Freimiitige,  a  literary 
journal.  In  1806  he  went  to  KSnigsberg  to 
make  historical  researches  in  the  Prussian 
archives,  as  a  result  of  which  he  published 
Preussena  dltere  Oeackichte  (4  vols.,  KSnigS' 
bei:g,  1809).  His  stay  in  Konigsberg  was  short. 
The  Napoleonic  invasion  obliged  him  to  flee  to 
Russia  (1806),  whence  he  kept  up  a  lively  jour- 
nalistic warfare  on  Napoleon  and  his  policy  in 
Die  Biene  (1808-10)  and  Die  Orille  (1811-12). 
During  these  years  he  resided  on  his  estate  in 
Esthonia.  He  returned  to  Berlin  as  a  Russian 
State  Councilor  in  1813,  and  was  made  Russian 
Consul-General  at  Konigsberg,  whence  he  was  re- 
called in  1818  as  counsel  to  the  Foreign  Office 
at  Saint  Petersburg.  In  1817  he  was  sent  as  a 
salaried  political  spy  to  Germany,  where  he 
founded  in  the  reactionary  interest  a  journal.  Das 
Utterariache  Wochenblatt.  In  this  he  attacked 
especially  the  German  liberal  student  Burachen- 
achaften,  and  thus  excited  a  student,  Karl  Lud- 
wig  Sand,  to  assassinate  him  at  Mannheim, 
March  23,  1819.  Kotzebue  as  a  dramatist  was 
remarkably  proliflc  and  witty,  and  a  master  of 
stage  effects,  but  he  was  superficial  and  neglect- 
ful of  literary  standards.  Of  some  216  record- 
ed plays  98  are  printed  (28  vols.,  1797-1823; 
44  vols.,  1827-29;  10  vols.,  1868).  The  best 
known  of  them  in  England  and  America  are: 
The  Stranger  (Menschenhaaa  und  Rene),  and 
Pizarro  {Die  Spanier  in  Peru)  ;  noteworthy  also 
are  Die  heiden  Klingaherg,  Die  Indianer  in  Eng- 
land, and  Die  deutachen  Kleinatadter.  Kotzebue 
■wrote  also  some  weak  novels.  Consult,  for  Kot- 
zebue's life,  DBring  (Weimar,  1830)  ;  W.  von 
Kotzebue,    August    von    Kotzebue,    Urteile    der 


Zeitgenossen  und  der  Oegenwart  (Dresden, 
1884) ;  and  Rabany,  Kotzebue,  sa  vie  et  son 
temps  (Paris,  1893). 

KOTZEBUE,  Otto  von  (1787-1846).  A  Rus- 
sian  navigator,  son  of  August  von  Kotzebue, 
bom  at  Reva}.  He  made  three  voyages  round 
the  world,  sailing  first  under  Krusenstem  to 
Japan.  On  his  second  journey,  in  command  of 
the  Rurik  (1815-18),  fitted  out  by  Count  Ro- 
mantsoff,  he  passed  through  Bering  Strait,  and 
along  the  American  coast  northward  from  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales.  On  August  4,  1816,  he  entered 
the  sound  now  known  by  bis  name.  Subsequently 
he  touched  at  California  and  Hawaii,  and  in 
January,  1817,  discovered  the  Romantsoff  Isl- 
and, one  of  the  Marshall  group.  He  made  a 
third  voyage  in  1823-26.  His  description  of  the 
second  voyage  appeared  in  Russian  in  1823-26, 
in  German  in  1821,  and  in  English  in  1821  as 
Voyage  of  Discovery.  In  1830  he  published  an 
account  of  the  third  journey  as  Veue  Reiae  urn 
die  Welt. 

KOTZEBTTE,  Wilhklm  von  (1813-87).  A 
Russian  diplomat,  brother  of  the  preceding,  and, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Wilhelm  Augustsohn,  a 
German  dramatist.  His  earliest  literary  work  was 
the  German  translation  from  Vasilio  Alecsandri 
(q.v. )  of  RumUniache  Volkspoeaie  (1857).  Hia 
other  works  were  the  plays  Ein  unbarmherziger 
Freund  and  Zioei  SUnderinnen,  and  Bilder  und 
Skizzen  aus  der  Moldau  (1860);  Laskar  Vio- 
reacu  (1863)  ;  and  Auguat  von  Kotzebue,  Urteile 
der  Zeitgenoasen  und  der  Oegenwart  (1884). 

K0T7HISS,  kSiS'mls  (Tatar  kumiz,  fermented 
mares'  milk).  A  fermented  beverage  originally 
made  by  the  Tatars  from  mares'  milk.  It  is  a 
product  of  combined  alcoholic,  lactic,  and  pro- 
teolytic fermentations  of  milk.  Cows'  milk  is 
now  commonly  employed  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England.  The  only  advantage  of  mares' 
milk  is  its  higher  percentage  of  sugar.  The 
method  of  preparation  is  not  uniform.  In  the 
East,  mares'  milk  is  placed  in  leathern  vessels, 
with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  a  previous 
brefwing  and  a  little  yeast.  The  vessel  is  fre- 
quently shaken  or  beaten  during  the  fermenta- 
tion, which  prevents  the  cream  from  rising  and 
chums  a  part  of  the  butter  fat,  which  is  re- 
moved. The  fermentation  requires  from  30  to  48 
hours.  The  product  is  effervescent,  containing 
nearly  1  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  in 
addition  to  about  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and 
0.5  to  1.5  per  cent,  of  lactic  acid  which  gives 
it  a  sour  taste.  It  is  a  nutritious  beverage, 
containing  about  2%  per  cent,  of  proteids,  an 
equal  amount  of  milk-sugar,  and  a  variable 
amount  of  fat.  The  casein  is  partly  changed 
to  more  easily  digested  forms.  It  is  often  pre- 
scribed by  physicians,  especially  in  cases  where 
other  food  cannot  be  retained.  It  is  said  to 
be  intoxicating  to  those  not  accustomed  to  it. 

KOXrSSO.    See  Koosso. 

KOVALEVSKY,  k6'vft-ly6f'sH,  Alexander 
(1840-1901).  A  Russian  zoSIogist  and  embryolo- 
gist.  born  at  DUnaburg.  He  was  for  many  years 
profosRor  in  Odessa  and  later  in  Saint  Petersburg, 
where  he  became  professor  of  zoology  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  contemporary  zoologists. 
It  was  he  who  by  his  researches  in  the  embryol- 
ogy and  structure  of  ascidians  and  of  Amphioxus 
first  showed  the  relationship  of  these  forms  to 
one  another  and  their  close  alliance  to  verte- 
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brates.  He  also  discovered  the  branchial  slits 
of  Balancglossus  and  first  placed  it  in  the  line 
of  vertebrate  ancestry.  In  the  embryology  and 
post-embryological  development  of  insects  his 
work  was  fundamental,  and  he  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  de- 
velopment and  structure  of  various  annelids, 
coelenterates,  and  other  animak.  Important 
among  his  works  are:  Anatoinie  des  Balanoglos- 
sus  delle  Chiaje  (1866)  ;  Entwieklungsgeschichte 
der  einfachen  Aacidien  (1866);  Entvncklunga- 
geschiehte  de»  Amphioxus  lanceolatua  ( 1867)  ; 
Weitcre  Studien  iiber  die  Entwicklung  der  ein- 
fachen Aacidien  (1871) ;  Emhryologische  Studien 
an  Wtirmern  unot  Arthropoden  (1871)  ;  Weitere 
Btudien  iiber  die  EntuHcklungageschichte  des  Am- 
phioxus  lanceolatua  ( 1877 ) ;  Cceloplana  Metschni- 
fcoMnt(1882)  ;  Beitrdge  zurnachembryonalen  Ent- 
wicklung der  Muaciden,  part  i.  (1887)  ;  Anatomie 
de  l'Arch<Bobdella  Eamontii  de  O.  Orimm  (1896)  ; 
Etude  aur  I'anatomie  de  I'Acanthobdella  paiudina 
(1806). 

KOVAIiEVSKY,  Egob  Petbovitch  (1811- 
68).  A  Russian  traveler,  bom  in  the  Government 
of  Kharkov.  As  a  mining  engineer,  he  made 
extensive  journeys  in  Eastern  Siberia,  the  Kir- 
ghiz Steppe,  and  Montenegro  (1841).  Six  years 
afterwards  he  was  charged  by  Mehemet  Ali  with 
a  gold-prospecting  mission  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
he  published  an  account  of  this  journey  after 
his  return  to  Russia (2  vols.,  1849).  He  was  next 
sent  upon  a  religious  embassy  to  China,  where  he 
put  his  name  to  the  treaty  favoring  Russian  pre- 
tensions in  Mongolia  (1861).  He  was  subse- 
fuently  made  director  of  Asiatic  affairs  at  Saint 
'etersburg  (1866).  He  was  a  promoter  of  the 
Khorasan,  Chitral,  and  other  expeditions  for  sci- 
entific research,  and  the  author  of  Peregrina- 
tiona  (3  vols.,  1843-46)  ;  China  (2  vols.,  1853)  ; 
The  War  tpith  Turkey  in  J853-5i  (1868)  ;  and 
The  Crimean  War  (1869). 

KOVAIEVSKY,  Sophia  Vasiltevna,  better 
known  under  her  pen-name,  'Sonta'  (1850- 
91).  An  eminent  Russian  mathematician  and 
author,  the  daughter  of  General  Korvin-Kru- 
kovsky.  She  was  bom  at  Moscow  and  brought 
up  at  Palibino,  her  father's  estate,  in  the 
Government  of  Vitebsk.  When  in  1865  "Stran- 
nolyubsky  began  to  teach  her  calculus  at  Saint 
Petersburg,  he  was  amazed  at  her  quickness. 
About  1867  she  and  her  sister,  later  a  well- 
known  novelist,  resolved  to  go  abroad  to  study. 
To  obtain  independence  for  the  purpose  a  sham 
marriage,  such  as  was  of  daily  occurrence  among 
Russian  youth  at  this  period,  was  decided  upon. 
A  student,  Vladimir  Kovalevsky,  when  asked  to 
act  as  the  fictitious  husband  to  give  Sonya's  sis- 
ter the  necessary  legal  status,  consented  on  the 
condition  of  marrying  Sonya  herself.  In  October, 
1868,  the  ceremony  was  performed,  and  the  three 
went  abroad  the  following  spring,  when  Sonya's 
husband  took  up  geology  at  Jena.  In  1869  she 
studied  mathematics  at  Heidelberg,  eliciting  the 
warmest  praise  from  KBnigsberger  and  Kirch- 
hoff.  In  the  autumn  of  1870  she  went  to  the 
University  of  Berlin,  where  no  women  were  ad- 
mitted. At  a  perfunctory  test  at  his  house,  the 
great  Weierstrass  was  astounded  by  her  lucid  and 
original  solutions  of  the  problems  that  at  the 
time  engaged  his  most  advanced  pupils,  and 
henceforth  he  guided  her  studies  for  three  years. 
In  1874  she  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the 
University  of  GSttingen  on  the  basis  of  her  mem- 
Tou  XI.— 9». 


oir,  Zur  Theorie  der  partiellen  Differentialgleich- 
ungen.  After  receiving  their  degrees,  Sonya  and 
her  husband  lived  together  until  he  became  in- 
volved in  speculations  in  house-building,  news- 
paper-publisning,  petroleum-wells,  etc.  The  couple 
parted,  and  Sonya  went  abroad  to  make  for  her- 
self a  name  in  science.  But  her  husband's  death, 
which  followed  shortly,  was  a  crushing  blow  to 
her,  and  she  resumed  scientific  work  only  after  a 
lingering  illness.  In  1883  Mittag-Leffler,  a  pupil 
of  Weierstrass  and  rector  of  the  University  of 
Stockholm,  obtained  for  her  a  docentship.  After 
a  year  of  lecturing  in  German  she  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  higher  analysis  for  five 
years,  on  condition  of  teaching  in  Swedish.  In 
1888  she  received  in  person  the  Prix  Bordin 
(doubled  to  5000  francs)  of  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  her  8ur  un  cas  particulier  du  pro- 
blime  de  la  rotation  d'un  corps  pesant  autour 
d'un  point  fis4.  For  two  other  essays,  the  Stock- 
holm Academy  awarded  her  a  prize  of  1500 
kroner  in  1889.  Besides,  she  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  important  papers  to  scientific  periodicals. 
She  had,  moreover,  literary  abilities  in  addition 
to  her  mathematical  talents.  In  1877  she  wrote 
The  Privatdocent — ^a  sketch  from  the  life  of 
a  small  German  university  town — which  met 
with  a  hearty  reception.  Her  Recollections  of 
Childhood,  published  in  a  Russian  magazine 
(1890),  aroused  widespread  attention.  In  Sweden 
she  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Anna 
Leffler,  sister  of  Mittag-I^effler,  and  a  striking 
figure  in  Scandinavian  letters.  They  had  a  strong 
influence  upon  each  other,  and  of  several  works 
written  in  collaboration,  A  Struggle  for  Happi- 
ness (1887)  is  the  most  characteristic.  It  is  a 
panegyric  of  love  as  the  mainspring  of  complete 
life;  and  the  heroine,  Alice,  who  seeks  for  it  in 
vain,  is  Kovalevsky  herself.  In  one  of  her  periods 
of  despair  she  caught  a  severe  cold,  but  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  and  attended  to  her  lectures  al- 
most until  her  death  from  pneumonia,  February 
10,  1891.  Consult  her  autobiography  (trans. 
New  York,  1896),  and  Anna  LefiBer,  Sonja  Kova- 
levsky (Stockholm,  1892). 

KOVNO.  A  western  government  of  European 
Russia,  in  Lithuania,  bordering  on  Poland  and 
Prussia.  Area,  15,624  square  miles  (Map:  Rus- 
sia, B  3).  It  has  a  level  surface,  interspersed 
with  numerous  small  lakes,  and  watered  by  the 
Niemen  and  its  tributaries.  The  climate  is  mod- 
erate and  healthful.  Kovno  is  chiefly  an  agri- 
cultural region.  Considerable  quantities  of  grain 
are  annually  exported.  Population,  in  1897,  1,- 
640,444,  of  whom  the  Lithuanians  represented 
about  73  per  cent,  and  the  Jews  19  per  cent. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  German  coloniste. 
Capital,  Kovno. 

KOVKO.  The  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  in  Russia,  and  a  first-class  fortress, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vilia  with  the 
Niemen,  506  miles  southwest  of  Saint  Petersburg 
( Map :  Russia,  B  3 ) .  It  consisU  of  the  old  and  the 
new  town,  and  has  a  number  of  handsome  squares, 
a  park,  and  an  interesting  old  town  hall.  The 
chief  educational  institutions  are  seminaries  for 
priests  and  teachers.  Kovno  manufactures  wire 
nails  and  beer.  The  grain  trade,  once  very  im- 
portant, has  now  somewhat  declined.  Population, 
in  1897,  75,543,  including  about  35,000  Jews. 

KOW-LTXKO,  koulS^ng'.  A  peninsula  of 
Southern  China,  situated  opposite  Hong  Kong.  A 
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small  portion  of  it  was  ceded  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  Great  Britain  in  1861,  and  a  lease  of 
about  376  square  miles  was  obtained  in  1898  for 
a  period  of  99  years.  The  population  is  Chinese, 
and  is  estimated  at  100,000.  The  harbor  of  Kow- 
lung  was  declared  a  free  port  in  1887.  Adminis- 
tratively, the  territory  on  the  mainland  forms  a 
part  of  Hong  Kong. 

KOWIIIE  FINE.  A  New  Zealand  tree.  See 
Kaubi  Pink. 

KOW-TOW,  or  KOTT-TOW.  A  Chinese  form 
of  salutation.    See  Kotow. 

KOXnraA,  k6-shlng<&  or  kdk-slD'g&  (Chin. 
Ching  Ch'ing-Kung)  ( 1023-63) .  A  noted  Chinese 
patriot  and  pirate,  who  drove  the  Dutch  out  of 
Formosa  and  became  King  of  that  island.  He 
was  bom  in  1623  in  Hiraldo,  Japan.  His  father, 
Ching  Chih-lung,  originally  a  poor  tailor  of 
Fu-kien,  had  married  a  Japanese  wife,  and, 
partly  by  trade  and  partly  by  freebooting,  had 
amassed  great  wealth,  and  as  the  possessor  of  a 
fleet  of  3000  junks  became  master  of  the  seas. 
About  1628  he  apparently  abandoned  piracy,  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Ming  Emperor  of  China, 
then  struggling  against  formidable  rebellions 
within  and  the  attacks  of  the  Manchus  without, 
and  became  admiral  of  the  Imperial  fleet.  Some 
years  later  his  wife  joined  him  at  Nanking  with 
the  yoimg  Ching-kung,  who  was  sent  to  school, 
and  who  at  twenty-two  was  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror, who  gave  him  a  prominent  command  and 
conferred  upon  him  his  own  surname,  Chu,  re- 
marking that  he  was  worthy  to  bear  the  Imperial 
surname.  From  this  circumstance  he  became 
known  as  Kwoh-hsing-j/eh  (in  Japanese  Koku- 
sen-ya),  'His  Worship  of  the  National  Sur- 
name,' which  was  corrupted  by  the  Portuguese 
into  Koxinga.  Ere  long  the  Ming  Emperor,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  hold  Nanking,  fled  to  Fu- 
chow,  which  still  held  out  against  the  Manchus, 
and  Koxinga's  father,  yielding  to  the  overtures 
of  the  Manchus  who  promised  to  make  him  a 
prince,  was  made  a  prisoner  and  carried  to 
Peking,  where  he  died.  Koxinga,  collecting  his 
father's  fleet  and  raising  a  large  army,  pro- 
ceeded to  harry  the  Chinese  coast,  capturing 
cities,  burning  and  pillaging,  and  defying  every 
fleet  sent  against  him,  suffering  but  one  severe 
defeat  during  his  siege  of  Nanking  in  1656,  when 
he  lost  500  of  his  ships,  besides  the  camp  equip- 
ment of  his  land  forces. 

In  1661  he  attacked  the  Dutch  in  Formosa, 
who  surrendered  after  a  four  months'  siege  and 
retired  to  Batavia,  and  Koxinga  proclaimed  him- 
self King.  With  this  island  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions, he  renewed  his  attacks  on  China  with  such 
ferocity  that,  in  1662,  the  Manchu  Government 
commanded  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  provinces 
of  Fu-kien  and  Kwang-tung  to  remove,  on  pain 
of  death,  ten  miles  inland.  Every  town  and  vil- 
lage within  that  belt  was  burned  or  leveled  to 
the  ground,  the  roads  were  broken  up,  and  for  six 
years  all  means  of  communication  with  the  sea 
were  cut  off  and  all  commerce  ceased.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Koxinga  was  killed  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Dutch,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
who,  as  King  of  Formosa,  continued  the  anti- 
Manchu  warfare. 

In  1875,  on  the  memorial  of  the  Imperial  com- 
missioner then  in  Formosa,  and  the  literati  of 
T'ai-wan-fu,  Koxinga  was  canonized,  and  a  temple 
erected  in  his  honor. 


KOYTXK'JIK,  or  KTJYUNJIK.     One  of  the 

mounds  of  ancient  Nineveh,  and  the  only  one 
belonging  to  the  city  proper  which  has  beeit 
excavated  with  any  degree  of  completeness.  It  is 
situated  east  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  present 
town  of  Mosul,  and  in  the  part  of  the  ancient 
city  north  of  the  Khosar.  The  chief  discoveries 
at  Koyunjik  were  made  by  Layard  and  Rassam, 
and  include  palaces  of  Assurbanipal  and  Sen- 
nacherib and  the  famous  library  of  the  former 
King.    For  further  particulars,  see  Nimeveh. 

KOZLOBT,  k?5z-ldf,  Ivan  Ivanovitch  (1779- 
1840).  A  Russian  poet,  bom  in  Moscow.  In 
1807  he  was  Coimcilor  of  State  in  Moscow. 
Afterwards  he  was  transferred  to  Saint  Peters- 
burg, but  his  career  was  cut  short  in  1812  by  a 
stroke  of  paralysis,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
power  to  walk.  He  also  became  blind,  but  studied 
German  and  English,  became  known  as  a  trans- 
lator of  Byron's  Bride  of  Abydoa  and  Mickievicz'a 
sonnets,  and  wrote  an  original  poem,  Chemeta 
(1824),  which  met  with  fleeting  popularity.  It 
was  republished  along  with  his  other  poems  in 
the  complete  edition  of  his  works  brought  out  in 
Saint  Petersburg  (1865). 

KBA,  kril.  The  isthmus  connecting  the  Malay 
Peninsula  with  the  mainland  of  Asia  (Map: 
Asia,  J  7 ) .  It  has  an  average  width  of  44  miles ; 
it  is  greatly  narrowed  by  the  Pakcham  and 
Chumpon  rivers. 

KBA.     A  macaque  (q.v.). 

KBAAX,  kral  (Boer  Dutch,  perhaps  from  Sp. 
corral,  cattle-pen,  from  corro,  bull-ring,  from 
correr,  Lat.  currere,  to  run).  A  term  in  general 
use  among  the  Boers  (q.v.)  in  South  Africa  to 
denote  a  village,  or  a  collection  of  huts  in  an  in- 
closure,  or  sometimes  a  single  hut  in  a  stockade. 

KBAFPT,  krttft,  Peteb  (1780-1856).  An 
Austrian  painter,  bom  at  Hanau,  pupil  of  the 
Academy  there,  and  from  1799  in  Vienna  of 
FUger.  In  1802  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
much  attracted  by  Louis  David,  and  became  a 
stanch  adherent  of  that  master's  school.  After  his 
return  to  Vienna,  in  1806,  he  painted  chiefly  por- 
traits, of  which  he  produced  then  and  afterwards 
about  2000,  but  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
his  fame  until  1813,  when  his  "Farewell  of  the 
Austrian  Landwehrmann,"  now  in  the  Vienna 
Museum,  created  a  marked  impression  as  the 
first  treatment  of  a  subject  from  contempo- 
raneous history,  and  led  to  his  election  as  a 
member  of  the  Vienna  Academy.  Devoting  him- 
self henceforth  to  this  field,  he  produced  "Arch- 
duke Charles  in  the  Battle  of  Aspern"  (1816), 
"The  Victory  at  Leipzig"  (1816),  "The  Landwehr- 
mann's  Return"  ( 1820.  Vienna  Museum ) ,  "Coro- 
nation of  Emperor  Francis  I."  (1822)  and 
"Death  of  Zriny  Before  Sziget"  (1837),  both  in 
the  National  Gallery,  Budapest,  and  many  others. 
He  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Academy  in 
1823,  and  director  of  the  Belvedere  Gallery  in 
1828. 

KBAFFT-EBHTG,  S'bing,  RiCHABD,  Baron  von 
(1840-1902).  An  eminent  German  neurologist, 
born  at  Mannheim.  He  was  educated  at  Heidel- 
berg, Zurich,  Vienna,  and  Prague.  After  three 
years'  practice  at  Baden-Baden,  as  specialist  for 
nervous  and  mental  diseases,  he  became  professor 
of  psychology  at  the  University  of  Strassburg  in 
1872.  A  year  later  he  went  to  Gratz  and  remained 
there  as  professor  of  psychology  and  nervous  dis- 
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eases  until  1889,  when  he  accepted  the  same  pro- 
fessorship at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  resigned 
in  1902  and  returned  to  Gratz,  where  he  remained 
until  bis  death.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
books  and  monographs  dealing  with  pathological 
psychology  in  its  relation  to  the  law,  and  on 
nervous  and  mental  diseases.  Many  of  these  have 
been  widely  translated.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant are:  Die  Melancholie:  Eine  klinische 
Studie  (Erlangen,  1874)  ;  Qrundziige  der  Kri- 
minalpsychologie  fur  Juristen  (ib.,  1882)  ;  Die 
progressive  allgemeine  Paralyse  (Vienna,  1894)  ; 
Xervositdt  und  neurasthenische  Zustdnde 
(Vienna,  1895).  Two  of  his  books  appear  in 
English  translations  by  Craddock:  An  Experi- 
mental Study  in  the  Domain  of  Hypnotism  (New 
York  and  London,  1889),  and  Psychopathia 
Bewualia  (Philadelphia,  1892),  a  remarkable 
book,  which  has  become  standard  in  its  field. 

KBAFT,  kraft,  Adam  (c.1440-1507).  A  cele- 
brated German  sculptor,  bom  probably  at  Nurem- 
berg. Very  little  is  known  of  his  life  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  year  1490  found  him  actively  en- 
gaged in  Nuremberg,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  the  famous  founder  Peter  Vischer.  Prom  his 
works,  in  which  architecture  and  sculpture  are 
treated  witli  equal  mastery  and  in  closest  con- 
nection, it  may  be  inferred  that  he  started  as  a 
simple  handicraftsman,  and  by  his  own  efforts 
worked  his  way  to  the  perfection  apparent  in  his 
mature  creations.  The  earliest  of  his  more  elabo- 
rate works  in  Nuremberg  is  the  series  known  as 
"The  Seven  Stations,"  completed  about  1490,  for- 
merly on  the  road  to  the  Cemetery  of  Saint  John 
and  now  in  the  Germanic  Museum.  They  are 
carved  in  somewhat  coarse  sandstone,  in  high 
relief,  and  show  the  mixture  of  pictorial  and 
plastic  elements  in  the  composition,  and  the  real- 
istic liardness  in  the  individual  figures  and  in  the 
drapery,  as  they  prevailed  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Of  the  same  date  is  the  "Calvary,"  a 
group  of  heroic  size,  in  the  Cemetery  of  Saint 
John.  In  1492  was  executed  the  magnificent 
"Tomb  of  the  Schreyer  Family,"  outside  the 
Church  of  Saint  Sebaldus,  representing  the  prin- 
cipal three  scenes  in  the  Passion  of  Christ.  Of 
three  other  sepulchral  monuments,  dating  prob- 
ably from  between  1498  and  1501,  the  "Epi- 
tapbium  of  the  PergerstoriT  Family,"  in  the  Frau- 
enkirche,  a  large  high  relief  representing  the 
Virgin  with  the  infant  Christ  crowned  by  angels, 
with  groups  of  figures  kneeling  at  her  feet,  is  the 
finest.  Similar  in  subject,  but  different  in  treat- 
ment, is  the  "Landauer  Tomb,"  in  the  Tetzel 
Chapel  of  Saint  jEgidius's  Church,  and  more 
simply,  yet  most  happily  conceived,  is  the  "Tomb 
of  the  Rebeck  Family,"  in  the  Frauenkirche. 
Kraft's  most  elaborate  work,  and  his  most  widely 
admired  masterpiece,  however,  is  the  "Taber- 
nacle" in  the  Church  of  Saint  Lawrence,  erected 
in  149.S-1500.  It  is  a  towering  pyramid  of  ele- 
gant proportions,  reaching  a  height  of  sixty-four 
feet,  and  terminating  with  a  bold  curve  at  the 
top,  of  amazing  richness  in  architectural  forms 
and  plastic  ornamentation,  the  smallest  details 
being  executed  with  delicacy.  Consult:  Wanderer, 
Adam  Kraft  und  seine  Schule  (Nuremberg, 
1869)  ;  Bergau,  "Adam  Kraft,"  in  Dohme,  Kunst 
und  Kiinstler  (Leipzig,  1877)  ;  Bode,  Oeschichte 
der  deutschen  Plastik  (Berlin,  1887)  ;  and  Daun, 
Adam  Kraft  und  die  Kiinstler  seiner  Zeit  (ib., 
1897). 


KBAOUYEVATS,  krft-gv'yi-v4ts.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Servian  province  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  Lepenitsa,  west  of  the  Morava,  59 
miles  south  of  Belgrade,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rail  (Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  C  3). 
It  is  the  third  city  in  size  in  Servia.  It  was 
until  1842  the  residence  of  the  Servian  princes. 
It  has  a  foundry,  an  arms  factory,  a  gymnasium, 
a  palace,  and  an  arsenal.  PopuIati<»,  in  1890, 
12,069;  in  1900,  15,603. 

KBAILSHEIM,  krllsOiIm.  A  town  of  Ger- 
many.   See  Cbailsueim. 

KBAIT  (East  Indian  name),  or  CRAJT.  The 
most  dreaded  of  East  Indian  venomous  snakes 
{Bungarus  coeruleus).  It  is  a  near  relative  of 
the  cobras,  and  is  dark  brown  or  purplish,  with 
narrow  cross-bars  or  white  specks ;  or  alternately 
barred  brown  and  yellow.  It  sometimes  reaches 
a  length  of  four  feet,  and  is  active  and  fearless, 
pursuing  and  feeding  upon  rats,  lizards,  and 
snakes.  It  is  numerous  throughout  all  the  warm 
parts  of  India,  especially  in  Bengal,  and  is  likely 
to  creep  into  bouses  and  tents.  The  authori- 
ties believe  that  it  causes  more  deaths  in  India, 
Assam,  and  Burma  than  any  other  snake.  Several 
other  species  of  the  genus,  called  'rocksnakes' 
by  English  people  in  India,  are  known,  one  ot 
them  being  the  still  larger  'king-snake'  or  'raj- 
samp'  (Bungarus  fasciatus) ,  which  is  bright 
yellow,  encircled  with  many  black  rings.  A  third 
species  is  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  and  others  extend 
the  range  of  the  genus  as  far  east  as  Southern 
China.  Consult:  Fayrer,  Thanatophidia  of  India 
(London,  1874),  and  Ewart,  Poisonous  Snakes  of 
India  (London,  1878) ;  both  have  colored  plates. 
Also,  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  for  1899. 

KRAJOVA,  kr&-y6'v&.  A  town  in  Rumania. 
See  Cbaiova. 

KSAKATOA,  or  XBAKATXIA,  krrk&-t?SS'A. 
A  small  volcanic  island  in  the  Sunda  Strait,  be- 
tween Java  and  Sumatra  (Map:  £^st  Indies,  0 
6).  It  has  an  area  of  six  square  miles,  about 
one-half  of  its  former  size.  The  volcano  had  been 
in  a  dormant  state  since  1680,  when,  in  May, 
1883,  it  broke  out,  culminating  on  the  night  of 
August  26-27  in  one  of  the  most  violent  and  dis- 
astrous eruptions  known  in  history.  A  mass  ot 
rock  material,  estimated  at  more  than  a  cubio 
mile,  was  thrown  into  the  air  in  the  form  ot 
lapilli  and  dust  by  a  succession  of  explosions  that 
were  heard  over  150  miles  away.  The  dust  was 
carried  to  an  estimated  vertical  distance  of  17 
miles,  and  reaching  the  upper  air  currents  it  was 
borne  to  the  remote  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
suspension  of  this  finely  divided  material  in  the 
atmosphere  has  been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  tht 
brilliant  sunsets  which  during  the  following  win- 
ter and  spring  were  observed  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface.  The  explosions  were  fol- 
lowed by  violent  atmospheric  disturbances  that 
passed  around  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  700  miles 
an  hour.  A  series  of  gigantic  sea  waves  was  also 
generated,  and  these  caused  groat  loss  of  life. 
The  water  advancing  upon  the  shores  of  the  neigh- 
boring islands  swept  away  whole  villages,  while 
the  oscillations  were  noticeable  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  South  America.  After  the  terrible  con- 
vulsions it  was  found  that  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  including  the  highest  peak,  had  disap- 
peared. The  total  loss  of  life  probably  exceeded 
30,000,  one  authority  estimating  it  at  36,380.  The 
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island  is  without  permanent  population.  Consult: 
ijymons,  The  Eruption  of  Krakatoa  and  8ubte- 
quent  Phenomena  (London,  1888)  ;  Verbeek,  Kra- 
katua   (Batavia,  1884).     See  Volca.no. 

KBAKETf,  krillcen  (Dan.,  from  Norweg. 
krake,  sort  of  sea-monst«r).  A  mythical  colossal 
creature  said  to  have  haunted  the  seas  and  coast 
of  Norway.  Its  shape  and  habits  were  described 
by  the  Norwegian  bishop  Pontoppidan  in  1750.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account  its  baclc  was  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference;  its  body  rose  from 
the  sea  like  an  island,  stretching  out  mast-like 
arms  capable  of  dragging  down  the  largest  ship; 
and  when  it  sank  toward  the  bottom  it  caused  a 
whirlpool  in  which  large  vessels  were  involved  to 
their  destruction.  It  was  also  said  to  make 
the  waters  around  it  thick  and  turbid,  and  thus 
was  able  to  devour  the  shoals  of  fishes  that  swam 
to  the  place  attracted  by  the  musky  smell. 

The  origin  of  the  various  stories  of  the  krakeu 
are  probably  attributable  to  the  occasional  occur- 
rence in  the  northern  Atlantic  of  colossal  squid. 
It  is  these  gigantic  animab  which  on  rare  occa- 
sions have  been  seen  by  fishermen  and  others, 
and  which  have  given  rise  in  past  ages  to  the 
stories  or  fables  of  this  kind.    See  Sqcid. 

BiBUOGBAPHy.  J.  Gibson,  Monsters  of  the  Sea 
(London,  1887)  ;  Packard,  "Colossal  Cuttle- 
fishes," in  The  American  Naturalist,  vol.  vii. 
(Salem,  1873) ;  Verrill,  "The  Colossal  Cephalo- 
pods  of  the  North  Atlantic,"  in  American  Natu- 
ralist, vol.  ix.  (Salem,  1875) ;  Verrill,  "Gigantic 
Squids,"  in  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut 
Academy,  vol.  v.   (New  Haven,  1879). 

KRAMBAXBXTLl,  krfim-bam'bS9-l6.  A  Slavic 
term  originally  signifying  cherry  brandy;  then, 
especially  in  student  slang,  any  spirituous  drink. 
Krambambuli  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar German  student  songs,  the  words  of  which 
were  written  by  Wittekind  in  Danzig  in  1745  un- 
der the  pseudonym  of  Crescentius  Koromandel. 
The  music  is  a  popular  eighteenth-century  air. 
The  song  in  an  English  translation  is  also  popu- 
lar in  American  colleges. 

KBATWETITA.     See  Rhataky. 

KBAITTZ,  kr&nts,  Albebt  (1450M517).  A 
German  scholar  and  statesman.  He  was  bom  in 
Hamburg,  traveled  widely  in  Europe,  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  Hamburg  and  Bos- 
tock,  and  became  rector  of  the  latter  university. 
As  Syndic  of  Hamburg  he  was  present  in  1489 
at  the  Kanseatic  Assembly  at  Wismar,  and  was 
sent  as  Ambassador  to  France  in  1497,  and  to 
England  in  1499.  In  1500  he  was  chosen  arbi- 
trator by  John,  King  of  Denmark,  and  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Hoist  ein,  in  their  dispute  concerning  the 
Province  of  Ditmarschen.  Though  he  introduced 
many  ecclesiastical  reforms  while  dean  of  the 
chapter  of  Hamburg,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1508,  he  was  not  in  sjinpathy  with  the 
movement  introduced  by  Luther.  His  principal 
works  are  Chronica  Regnorum  Aquilonarum,  pub- 
lished in  Strassburg  in  15C2,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Saxony. 

KBANTZ,  Jean  Baptiste  SfiBASTiEN  (1817- 
99).  A  French  engineer,  bom  at  Arches, 
Vosges.  and  educated  at  the  Polytechnique 
(1836)  and  the  Ecole  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es 
(1838).  He  was  best  known  as  constructor  of 
the  Industrial  Palace  at  the  Exposition  of  1867, 
as  inventor  of  a  movable  dam  for  the  Seine 
(1868),  and  for  his  service  in  the  siege  of  Paris 


in  1871.  In  the  last  year  he  was  elected  a 
Deputy,  and  in  1875  was  elected  to  the  Senate, 
where  he  opposed  Boulanger  and  was  leader  of 
the  Opportunists.  He  wrote  Projet  de  criation 
d'une  arm£e  des  travaux  publics  (1847)  and 
Observations  au  sujet  des  chemins  de  fer  (1875). 

KBANTZ,  Juu»  Francois  EMn.E  (1821 — ). 
A  French  naval  officer,  born  at  Arches,  Vosges, 
a  cousin  of  J.  B.  S.  Krantz.  He  entered  the  navy 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  captain  of  a  frigate 
by  1861,  and  in  1869  was  promoted  to  command 
the  training  ship  Louis  XIV.  In  the  Franco-CJer- 
man  War  he  directed  the  defences  of  Fort  1  vry,  and 
in  1871  was  chief  of  department  in  the  Ministry 
of  Marine;  two  years  afterwards  he  commanded 
the  naval  division  in  Chinese  waters  as  rear- 
admiral.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was  made 
director  of  the  marine  works  and  vice-admiral 
in  1877.  He  was  placed  on  the  reserve  in  1886, 
and  was  Minister  of  Marine  in  successive  Cabi- 
nets in  1888-89.  He  published  Elements  de  la 
thiorie  du  navire  (1852)  and  Considerations  sur 
les  roulis  des  bitiments  (1867). 

KKAFF,  krUpf,  Johann  Ludwio  (1810-81). 
A  (jierman  missionary,  explorer  in  British  Blast 
Africa,  and  specialist  in  African  linguistics.  He 
was  bom  at  Derendigen  near  Tttbingen,  where 
he  studied  theology.  In  1837  he  went  to  Abys- 
sinia as  missionary  of  the  English  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  with  his  fellows,  Erhardt 
and  Bebmann,  made  many  valuable  tours  into 
Usambara  (1848  and  1852)  and  Ukamba  (1849 
and  1851).  Krapf  brought  to  Europe  the  first 
definite  information  about  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
Mount  Kilimanjaro,  and  Mount  Kenia,  which  he 
visited  in  1849.  After  a  short  stay  in  England 
he  returned  to  Africa  in  1854,  but  was  forbidden 
by  King  Theodore  to  enter  Abyssinia.  He  re- 
turned to  Germany  aod  lived  near  Stuttgart  till 
1807,  when  he  joined  the  English  expedition  to 
Abyssinia.  He  wrote :  Beisen  in  Ostafrika  in  den 
Jahren  1837-55  (1858)  ;  Vocabulary  of  Biw  East 
African  Languages  ( 1850)  ;  Elements  of  the 
Kisuahili  Language  ( 1851 )  ;  several  biblical 
translations  into  African  dialects;  and  the  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Suahili  Language  (1882).  Con- 
sult Claus,  Ludicig  Krapf  (Basel,  1882). 

KBAFOTKIN',  kri-pOfkln,  Prince  Peteb 
Alexeyevitch  (1842 — ).  A  Kussian  geographer 
and  anarchist,  born  at  Moscow.  As  a  boy  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  corps  of  pages  de  chambre 
— a  privilege  much  sought  after  by  the  Russian 
nobility  because  of  the  intimate  relation  of  the 
pages  with  the  Imperial  family — and  received  an 
excellent  education  in  physical  and  military 
science.  It  was  the  ambition  of  his  father  that 
Krapotkin  should  devote  his  life  to  service  at 
the  Court;  but  the  life  at  Saint  Petersburg  re- 
pelled him,  and  in  1862  he  elected  service  in  a 
Cossack  regiment  which  was  to  be  stationed  in 
the  Amur  region  in  Siberia.  There  he  engaged 
in  several  important  administrative  duties,  and 
made  explorations  in  parts  of  Manchuria,  then 
wholly  unknown  to  geographical  science.  A 
study  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  Amur 
settlements  led  him  to  entertain  schemes  for  im- 
portant reforms,  but  the  bureaucratic  adminis- 
tration rendered  any  reform  impossible,  even 
thwarting  improvements  initiated  by  the  settlers. 
This  experience  first  prepared  him  for  anarch- 
ism. In  1867  he  returned  to  Saint  Petersburg 
and  entered  the  university.    His  explorations  in 
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Asia  had  convinced  him  that  the  maps  of  that 
continent  were  based  on  an  erroneous  principle. 
After  two  years  of  work  he  published  a  new 
hypothesis,  which  has  since  been  adopted  by 
most  cartographers.  In  a  geological  expedition 
to  Finland  Krapotkin  discovered  that  all  of 
Northern  Europe  was  once  covered  by  an  ice- 
cap, an  opinion  then  considered  rank  heresy. 
Observation  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
Finnish  peasants  inspired  in  him  a  feeling  that 
natural  science  avails  little  so  long  as  the  social 
problem  remains  unsolved.  In  1872  he  visited 
Western  Europe,  and  spent  some  months  in 
Switzerland,  at  that  time  the  centre  of  the 
.  propa^fanda  of  the  International  Workingmen's 
Association.  Krapotkin  joined  the  more  con- 
servative collectivistic  wing  of  the  party,  but 
soon  went  over  to  the  Bakunists,  or  Anarchists. 
Returning  to  Russia,  he  found  the  Nihilistic 
movement  well  under  way,  and  joined  the  'Cir- 
cle Tchaikovsky,'  a  revolutionary  society  with 
branches  throughout  Russia.  For  two  years  he 
was  busily  engaged  in  carrying  on  an  anarchistic 
propaganda,  devoting  a  part  of  his  time,  how- 
ever, to  geographical  science.  In  1874  he  was 
arrested  and  consigned  to  the  fortress  of  Peter 
and  Paul  at  Saint  Petersburg,  where  by  special 
favor  he  was  permitted  to  elaborate  the  results 
of  his  explorations  in  Finland.  After  two  years 
of  imprisonment  he  escaped  to  England,  and  in 
1877  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  again  be- 
came actively  engaged  in  the  anarchistic  move- 
ment. In  1879  he  began  to  publish  at  Geneva 
Le  Rivolte,  the  organ  of  his  party.  After  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  II.  he  was  expelled 
from  Switzerland,  and  after  a  brief  stay  in  Eng- 
land settled  in  Thonon,  France,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  publish  Le  Rivolte.  He  was  arrested 
in  1883  for  alleged  complicity  in  anarchistic 
plots  at  Lyons,  and  was  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment.  In  1880  he  was  set  free  and 
went  to  England,  where  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  socialistic  movement  of  that  year.  Since 
that  time  he  has  lived  in  England,  devoting  him- 
self to  writing  and  lecturing  in  defense  of  an- 
archism.   He  visited  the  United  States  in  1900. 

While  a  believer  in  revolution  as  a  necessary 
means  to  social  reform,  Krapotkin  has  always 
displayed  a  disinclination  for  violent  measures. 
His  ideal  is  a  society  of  small  communities  of 
equals,  federated  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
greatest  possible  sum  of  well-being,  with  full  and 
free  scope  for  every  individual  initiative.  Gov- 
ernment and  leadership  have  no  place  in  bis 
scheme  of  social  organization.  He  recognizes 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  conceive 
the  method  of  operation  of  such  a  society,  but 
trusts  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  masses  to 
solve  the  problems  involved. 

For  Krapotkin's  life,  consult  his  interesting 
Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist  (Boston,  1899).  His 
most  important  anarchistic  works  are  Aum 
jeunes  gens  (1881);  Law  and  Authority  (Lon- 
don, 1886);  Paroles  d'un  rivoUi  (1885,  trans- 
lated 1886  tuder  title  War)  ;  In  Russian  and 
French  Prisons  (1887);  La  conquite  du  pain 
(1802). 

KBASfCKI,  krft-8h5t'sk*,  Ionact  ( 1 735-1801 ) . 
A  Polish  writer  and  bishop.  He  was  bom  in 
Dubiccko.  and  studied  in  Lemberg  and  Rome. 
In  1767  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ermeland, 
but  he  lived  mostly  in  Warsaw.    After  the  first 


partition  of  Poland,  in  1772,  he  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  In  1778  he  published  his 
mock-heroic  Mousiad  (Myszeis),  full  of  allu- 
sions to  the  State  disorders  and  the  wrangles  of 
Polish  nobility,  and  also  his  Monachomachia. 
This  latter  work  aroused  a  storm  of  criticism, 
and  his  witty  reply,  Antimonachomachia  (1780), 
intensified  public  interest  in  the  matter.  Besides 
these  bo<rfc8  he  wrote  much  verse  and  prose,  and 
translated  Ossian  into  Polish.  In  1796  he  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Gnesen.  He  died  six  years 
later,  in  Berlin.  His  works  were  published  by 
Dmochowski,  in  ten  volumes  (Warsaw,  1803-04, 
latest  edition  1878).  Consult  his  Life,  written  by 
Kraszewski  (Warsaw,  1880).  The  ilonacho- 
machia  was  translated  into  German  {Der  Uon- 
chekrieg)  by  Winklcwski  (Berlin,  1870). 

KBASfl^3KI,krft-8he'ny'-sk6,  Ztomunt,  Count 

(1812-59).  One  of  Poland's  greatest  poets.  He 
was  bom  and  died  in  Paris.  He  left  Russia, 
where  his  father  held  a  high  military  position, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature,  becoming  a 
personal  friend  of  Mickiewicz  (q.v.)  and  an  ad- 
herent of  romanticism.  In  1834  he  published 
his  Vndivine  Comedy.  Xt  deals  with  the  struggle 
between  degenerated  aristocracy  (Count  Henry) 
and  the  ignorant,  hungry  rabble  (Pancratias). 
The  dramatic  poem  Irydion  (Paris,  1836)  was 
an  allegory  of  Poland's  sufferings.  Like  the 
earliest  Slavophils,  he  believed  in  the  regen- 
eration of  the  world  through  his  country,  of 
whose  ultimate  restoration  ne  felt  sure.  His 
last  great  work.  Dawn  (1843),  is  a  philosophical 
poem,  wherein  he  embodied  his  view  of  the  world. 
In  1845  he  published  his  Psalms  of  the  Future: 
Of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love.  These  were  directed 
against  the  impending  rebellion.  For  political 
reasons  his  name  did  not  appear  on  his  works 
during  his  lifetime.  The  best  edition  is  in  four 
volumes  (Lemberg,  1880-88).  Consult  the  biog- 
raphy by  Tamowski  (Cracow,  1892),  which  la 
the  best.  German  translations  of  his  works  are: 
Vngottliche  Komodie,  by  Batomicki  (Leipzig, 
1841),  and  Irydion  (Leipzig,  1881). 

KBASNTOVODSK,  krils'no-vAdsk'.  A  fortress 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  Trans-Caspian  Terri- 
tory, situated  on  Krasnovodsk  Bay,  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Map:  Asia,  Cen- 
tral, El).  It  is  the  starting-point  of  the  Trans- 
Caspian  Railway.     Population,  in  1897,  6329. 

KBASNOTABSK,  krtts'no-yttrsk'.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Government  of  Yeniseisk,  Siberia,  sit- 
uated on  the  Yenisei  and  on  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  about  2720  miles  by  rail  from  Moscow 
(Map:  Asia,  J  3).  It  has  a  number  of  churches, 
a  synagogue,  a  theological  and  a  teachers'  semi- 
nary, a  library,  a  technical  and  a  railway  school, 
a  museum,  and  a  theatre.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  brick,  leather,  and  soap.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  transit  trade  in  tea.  The 
town  was  founded  in  1628  as  a  fortified  prison 
settlement.     Population,  in  1897,  27,300. 

KBASNTOYE  SELO,  krlls'nA-ye  s&-l</.  A. 
well-known  summer  resort  in  the  Government  of 
Saint  Petersburg,  Russia,  on  the  Ligovka  River 
and  the  Saint  Petersburg-Reval  Railway.  It 
has  an  imperial  palace  with  a  park  and  a  number 
of  villas,  the  summer  residences  of  the  Russian 
nobility.     Population,  in  1897,  3286. 

KBASZEWSXI,  kri-shef'sk*,  Jozep  Ionact 
(1812-87).     A   Polish   novelist,   historian,   and 
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poet,  born  in  Warsaw.  He  studied  history  and 
philology  at  the  University  of  Vilna,  took  part 
in  the  uprising  of  1830-31,  and  was  imprisoned 
until  1833.  He  settled  in  Volhynia  in  1837,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  The  works  which 
he  produced  at  this  period  show  clearly  the  in- 
fluences of  Gogol,  Dickens,  and  Balzac.  Between 
1853  and  1858  he  was  curator  of  schools  in 
Volhynia.  In  1859  he  took  up  at  Warsaw  the 
publication  of  the  Oazeta  Polska.  Exiled  in 
1863,  he  settled  in  Dresden,  and  in  1876  be- 
came a  Saxon  subject.  In  1884  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  and  a  half  years'  imprisonment 
on  the  charge  of  high  treason  in  having  pro- 
cured plans  of  a  German  fortress  for  the  French 
Government,  but  after  a  time  received  a  six 
months'  leave  of  absence,  on  account  of  his  im- 
paired health,  on  depositing  20,000  marks  as 
security.  He  went  to  Italy  and  never  returned 
to  prison,  dying  in  Geneva.  Kraazewski  was 
the  most  productive  of  all  Polish  writers;  of 
his  works,  numbering  more  than  350  titles  and 
about  600  volumes,  a  selection  in  102  volumes 
appeared  in  Lemberg  in  1871-75.  Most  of  them 
are  works  of  fiction.  He  chose  as  themes  so- 
cial political  questions  f  the  greater  number  of 
his  novels  deal  with  Polish  history,  especially  the 
history  of  Poland  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  the  author  knew  thoroughly.  Besides 
fiction,  Kraszewski  wrote  histories  and  poetry. 
His  most  important  poetical  work  is  Anaftelaa 
(1839-44),  a  great  epic  trilogy  of  Lithuania.  A 
German  translation  of  it  appeared  in  1883  at 
Posen.  Some  of  his  sketches  Kraszewski  wrote 
under  the  pseudonym  'Boleslawita.'  Selections 
from  his  works  were  published  in  12  volumes 
(Vienna,  1880-81).  Consult:  Bohdanowitsch, 
Kraszewski  in  aeinem  Wirken  und  seinen  Werken 
(Leipzig,  1879)  ;  and,  in  Polish,  Chmielowski, 
Jozef  Ignacy  Kraszewski  (Krakow,  1888). 

KBAXrS,  krous,  Fbanz  Xaveb  (1840-1901). 
A  German  Koman  Catholic  theologian,  bom  at 
Treves.  He  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Treves, 
Freiburg,  Bonn,  and  Paris.  In  1872  he  became 
professor  extraordinaiy  of  history  and  Christian 
archaeology  at  the  University  of  Strassburg,  and 
in  1878  he  was  appointed  professor  ordinarius 
of  Church  history  at  the  University  of  Freiburg. 
His  publications  include:  Veber  das  8tudium  der 
Theologie  sonst  und  jetzt  (1890)  ;  Lehrbuch  dcr 
Kirchengeschiehte  (1872-87)  ;  Realencyclopadie 
der  christlichen  AlterlUmer  (1880-86).  Consult 
Braig.  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Franz  Xaver  Kraus 
(Freiburg,  1902). 

KSAXTSK,  krou'ze,  Ebnst  Ludwio  ( 1 839- 1903 ) . 
A  German  author,  known  under  the  pseudonym 
'Cams  Sterne,'  born  at  Zielenzig.  He  soon  aban- 
doned his  original  profession  of  pharmacist  for 
the  study  of  natural  history  and  the  history 
of  civilization;  settled  in  Berlin  in  1866,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  dissemination  of  natural 
science,  especially  of  Darwin's  theories.  In  this 
connection  he  was  led  by  his  researches  to  recog- 
nize in  Charles  Darwin's  grandfather,  Eras- 
mus Darwin  (q.v.),  the  true  originator  of  the 
theory  of  the  descent  of  man.  Darwin  caused 
the  treatise  devoted  to  this  subject  to  be  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
biography  of  his  grandfather  (1879).  In  con- 
junction with  Darwin  and  Haeckel.  Sterne  edited 
the  monthly  Kosmog  (1877-82).  His  other  pub- 
lications  include:    Werden  und    Vergehen.  Fine 


Entwickelungsgeschichte  des  Tfaturganzen  (4th 
ed.  1899-1900);  Die  Krone  der  Bchopfung 
(1884)  ;  Charles  Dartcin  und  sein  Verhaltnia  zu 
Deutschland  (1885) ;  Plaudereien  aus  dem  Para- 
diese.  Der  Naturzustand  des  Menschen  (1886); 
Die  allgemeine  Weltanschauung  in  ihrer  his- 
torischen  EntuHcketung  (1889);  Natur  und 
Kunst  ( 1891 )  ;  Tuiskoland  ( ISfOl )  ;  Die  Troja- 
burgen  \ordeuropas  (1893);  Die  nordische 
Rerkunft  der  Trojasage  (1893);  Oeschichte  der 
biologischen  Wissenschaften  im  neunsehnten 
Jahrhundert  (1901). 

KBAT7SE,  GoTTLOB  Adolf  ( 1850— ) .  A  Ger- 
man explorer,  bom  at  Ockrilla,  near  Meissen. 
He  made  his  first  trip  to  Africa  with  the  expe- 
dition led  by  Miss  Alexine  Tinn«  (q.v.),  but 
escaped  her  fate  and  returned  to  Germany  and 
studied  at  Leipzig.  In  the  early  eighties  he 
went  to  West  Africa,  and  studied  the  interre- 
lations of  the  inhabitants  between  Lagos  and 
the  Niger.  In  1886-88  an  expedition  headed  by 
Krause  made  extensive  explorations  in  Northwest 
Africa;  and  from  1888  to  1894  he  explored  the 
Gold  Coast.  He  wrote:  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kennt- 
nis  der  fulischen  Bpradhe;  Proben  der  Bprache 
von  Ghat  in  der  Sahara  (1884)  ;  and,  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Vienna  Academy,  Die  Musuk- 
sprache  in  Centralafrika   (1886). 

XBATTSE.,  Kabl  Chbistian  Fbiedbtch  ( 1781- 
1832) .  A  German  philosopher  and  writer  on  Free- 
masonry. He  studied  philosophy  at  Jena,  became 
Srivat-docent  there  in  1802,  then  taught  in  Dres- 
en,  and  lectured  subsequently  in  Berlin  and  G8t- 
tingen.  Though  his  courses  in  philosophy  were 
very  popular,  he  was  unable  to  secure  a  professor- 
ship. For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Munich 
(1831),  but  was  disliked  as  a  socialist,  since  he 
maintained  that  all  mankind  should  be  asso- 
ciated in  a  common  endeavor  for  universal  devel- 
opment. Feeling  that  he  found  in  Freemasonry 
the  first  principles  of  such  an  organization,  he  had 
joined  the  order  in  1805  and  written  much  in 
its  interest.  He  roused  resentment,  however,  by 
his  independent  theories,  and  was  expelled  in 
1810.  Among  his  works  on  this  subject  were 
Die  drei  altesten  Kunsturkunden  der  Frei- 
maurerbrUderschaft  (3d  ed.  1849)  and  Bohere 
Vergeistigung  der  echt  Uherlieferten  Orund- 
symbole  der  Freimaurerei  (3d  ed.  1820).  In 
philosophy  Krause's  work  has  been  differently 
estimated  by  different  historians.  Heinze  in  his 
revision  of  Ueberweg's  History  of  Philosophy 
speaks  of  Krause  as  "the  many-sided,  peculiar 
and  deep  thinker,"  while  Windelband  says  that 
"Krause  has  scarcely  any  other  originality  than 
the  very  objectionable  one  of  presenting  the 
thought  common  to  the  whole  idealistic  develop- 
ment in  an  unintelligible  terminology."  The 
universe,  for  Krause,  exists  in  God.  God  is 
essence  prior  and  superior  to  all  distinction  and 
difference,  and  yet  comprehending  within  itself 
all  distinctions  and  diflferences.  These  compre- 
hended differences  constitute  finite  realities, 
which  are  thus  members  of  the  articulate  system 
of  divine  essence.  Organic  union  is  thus  a 
fundamental  fact  of  reality,  and  hence  must  be 
striven  for  by  man  in  his  moral,  social,  and 
political  life.  Every  individual  should  be  a 
member  of  a  union  (Bund),  and  every  union 
should  belong  to  a  larger  union  until  at  last  all 
humanity  is  included  in  a  definitely  organized 
social   system.    His   most  important   works   on 
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philosophy,  published  in  his  life-time,  are: 
Enticurf  dea  Systems  der  Philosophie  (1804); 
System  der  Sittenlehre  (1810)  ;  Das  Urhild  der 
itenschheit  (1811);  and  Vorlesungen  iiher  dot 
System  der  Philosophie  (1828).  After  his  death 
it  was  found  that  he  had  left  behind  him  an 
immense  amount  of  matter  in  manuscript,  part 
of  which  has  been  published.  Consult:  S.  Linde- 
majui,  LebersichtUche  Darstellung  des  Lebens 
und  der  Wissenschaftslehre  Krauaes  und  dessert 
Standpunktes  znr  Freimaurerbriiderschaft  (Mu- 
nich, 1839)  ;  HohIfeld,/)te  Krausesche  Philosophie 
(Jena,  1879)  ;  Martin,  Krauses  Leben,  Lehre  und 
Bedeutuny  (Leipzig,  1881);  Eucken,  Zur  Erin- 
nerung  an  Krause  (Leipzig,  1881). 

XRAUSS,  krous,  Gabbiele  (1842—).  An 
Austrian  dramatic  soprano,  born  in  Vienna.  She 
studied  at  the  conservatory  in  that  city  and 
with  Marches!.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Vienna  Court  Opera  (1860-67)  ;  at  the  Theatre 
Italien  (1867-71),  and,  after  singing  at  Baden 
and  Milan,  was  engaged  at  the  Grand  Op<^ra, 
Paris  ( 1875-80).  In  1880  she  was  made  an  officer 
of  the  Acad^mie.  Her  most  famous  rOles  were 
Mathilde  (in  Les  Huguenots),  Alda,  Marguerite 
(in  Faust),  and  Desdemona. 

KBATTTH,  krouth,  Chables  Pobterfield 
(1823-83).  An  American  theologian  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  son  of  Charles  Philip  Krauth. 
He  was  bom  at  Martinsburg,  Va.,  graduated  at 
Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  in  1839,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  serving  as  pastor  of  churches  in  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  until  1864, 
when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  systematic 
theology  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
at  Philadelphia.  Here  he  remained  until  his 
death.  He  was  also  professor  of  intellectual  and 
moral  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania after  1868,  and  vice-provost  of  the  same 
university  after  1875.  Krauth  was  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Bible  Revision  Com- 
mittee, and  an  authority  on  the  history,  doc- 
trines, and  liturgy  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  His 
most  important  works  were  The  Conservative 
Reformation  and  Its  Theology  (1871)  and 
Vocabulary  of  Philosophical  Sciences  (1879). 

KBAYEVSKT,  krtt-yef'ski,  Andbei  Alexan- 
DBOVITCK  (1810-90).  A  Russian  journalist,  bom 
in  Moscow.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
there  and  taught  for  a  time,  but  began  editorial 
work  in  1839  with  the  Otechestvennyla  Zapiski, 
which  he  continiied  for  ten  years,  though  con- 
nected with  the  Rusakii  Invalid  from  1857.  In 
1863  he  established  the  Golos,  an  influential 
paper,  on  the  Liberal  side  of  Russian  politics, 
which  had  a  very  large  circulation. 

KBAY  VON  KBAJOWA,  krl  f An  krA-yyvA, 
Paul,  Baron  (1735-1804).  An  Austrian  general, 
born  at  K^smiirk,  Hungary.  He  entered  the  Im- 
perial Army  when  he  was  nineteen,  fought  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  and  in  the  war  with  the  Turks 
(1788-89),  became  major-general  and  baron  after 
the  peace  of  1790,  and  commanded  in  the  Nether- 
lands. In  1704  he  defeated  Pichegru  at  Catrou;  in 
1790  beat  Kl^ber  near  Wetzlar,  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Amberg  and  WUrzburg,  and  was  made 
field-marshal  lieutenant.  His  "reverses  in  1797 
were  followed  by  the  victories  of  Verona,  Le- 
gnago,  Magnano,  and  Mantua  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of   1799.     In  the  following  year  he  suc- 


ceeded Archduke  Charles  in  command  of  the 
army  in  Germany,  but  was  unsuccessful.  The 
truce  of  Parsdorf  brought  to  an  end  his  oper- 
ations in  Germany.  He  resigned  the  command 
to  Archduke  John,  retired  to  Pesth,  and  died 
there. 

KBE'ATIN  (from  Gk.  Kf>4at,  kreas,  flesh), 
or  CBEATIIT^  C.H^,0^  An  organic  substance 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  muscles 
and  the  nervous  tissues  of  vertebrata.  When 
boiled  with  baryta  water  it  is  readily  converted 
into  urea,  and  hence  it  ia  considered  as  one^f 
the  probable  sources  of  urea  in  the  body.  It  also 
occurs  in  urine,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  found 
there  has  been  attributed  to  the  transformation 
of  an  allied  substance,  kreatinin,  during  the 
process  of  extraction.  Kreatin  may  be  readily 
prepared  from  Liebig's  beef  extract  by  dissolv- 
ing in  water  and  precipitating  the  solution  with 
an  excess  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  the  kreatin  re- 
maining in  solution;  the  excess  of  lead  is  elimi- 
nated by  passing  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen through  the  solution,  which  is  again  filtered 
and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  the  consist- 
ency of  a  thin  syrup.  On  standing  in  a  cool 
place,  the  kreatin  separates  out  from  the  latter 
in  somewhat  impure  form ;  it  is  then  purified  by 
recrystallization  from  water.  With  one  molecule 
of  water  kreatin  crystallizes  in  the  form  of 
colorless  rhombic  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether, 
but  very  readily  soluble  in  hot  water.  Chem- 
ically kreatin  acts  as  a  weak  base,  forming 
crystalline  compounds  with  acids.  Its  presence 
may  be  detected  by  converting  it  into  kreatinin 
(by  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids),  and 
identifying  the  latter.  (See  Kbeatinin.)  The 
chemical  constitution  of  kreatin  is  represented 
by  the  following  formula: 

,N(CH,).CH.COOH 
HN  =  C<: 

\nh. 

KBEAT'INTir,  or  CBEATINIMr  (from  krea- 
tin), C,H,NjO.  A  chemical  substance  closely  allied 
to  kreatin,  from  which  it  may  be  prepared  by  heat- 
ing with  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  is  a  natural 
constituent  of  urine  and  of  the  muscles  of  certain 
fishes  and  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in 
sweat.  It  is  a  colorless  crystalline  substance 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  acting  as  a 
strong  base,  forming  crystalline  compounds  with 
acids.  One  of  its  cnaracteristic  reactions  is  the 
direct  combination  with  zinc  chloride,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  a  crystalline  salt  having  the 
formula  (C,H,N,0),ZnCl^  By  this  reaction 
kreatinin  may  be  readily  prepared  from  urine, 
which  is  for  this  purpose  evaporated  to  a  small 
volume  and  precipitated  with  zinc  chloride;  the 
zinc  chloride  compound  of  kreatinin  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  the 
kreatinin  thus  set  free  is  purified  by  crystalliza- 
tion. The  zinc  chloride  reaction  may  also  be 
employed  for  detecting  the  presence  of  kreatinin. 
The  following  {Jaffa's  reaction)  is  another  deli- 
cate test  for  kreatinin:  A  small  quantity  of 
a  solution  of  picric  acid  in  water  is  added  to 
the  liquid  in  which  the  presence  of  kreatinin  is 
suspected;  if  then  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  are  added,  an  intense  red 
coloration  is  produced,  if  kreatinin  is  present. 
Kreatinin  is  readily  converted  into  kreatin  by 
combining   with   the   elements   of   water.      (See 
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KsEATlN.)     The  chemical  constitution  of  krcrati- 
nin   ia   represented   by  the   following  formula: 

,NH CO 

NH  =  C<^ 


'\n(CH,)— CH, 


XSEFELI),  kra'felt,  or  CBIIFELD.  A  promi- 
nent manufacturing  town  of  PrusEia,  situated  in 
tiie  Rhine  Province,  about  four  miles  west  of  the 
Rhine  and  34  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Cologne 
(Map:  Prussia,  B  3).  It  is  of  slight  architectu- 
ral importance.  It  possesses  a  few  noteworthy 
buildings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
town  hall,  with  good  frescoes,  and  the  museum, 
containing  paintings  and  sculptures.  The  educa- 
tional institutions  include  a  gymnasium,  two 
'real'  schools,  a  textile  academy,  with  a  textile 
museum,  and  a  conservatory  of  music.  As  a 
centre  of  the  silk  and  the  velvet  industries,  Kre- 
feld  has  few  rivals  in  Europe.  These  industries 
were  established  by  the  Protestants  and  Men- 
nonites  during  the  beventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  now  give  occupation  to  the  larger 
part  of  the  industrial  population  and  yield  an 
annual  output  of  over  $17,000,000.  Krefeld  has 
extensive  railway  shops,  machine  and  boiler 
works,  sugar  refineries,  distilleries,  soap  factories, 
chemical  works,  tanneries,  etc.  The  commerce  is 
chiefly  in  local  manufactures  and  coal.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  105,370;  in  1900,  106,928,  over 
four-fifths  Roman  Catholic.  Krefeld  is  first  men- 
tioned in  1160.  It  obtained  municipal  privileges 
in  1373,  and,  after  having  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Count  of  Miirs  and  the  princes  of  Nassau- 
Orange,  it  passed  with  the  death  of  William  III. 
of  England  in  1702  to  Prussia. 

KREHBIEL,  krAOi^l,  Henby  Edwabd  (1851 
— ).  An  American  musical  author  and  critic, 
horn  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  He  had  intended 
adopting  the  profession  of  law,  and  to  that  end 
took  up  his  legal  studies  in  Cincinnati,  in  which 
city  he  acted  as  musical  critic  of  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette  from  1874  to  1878.  Preferring  the  career 
of  a  journalist,  he  abandoned  law  and  engaged 
in  the  serious  study  of  music,  with  a  view  to  the 
work  with  which  he  has  since  been  identified.  He 
is  a  clear  and  forceful  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects and  is  re^rded  as  one  of  the  leading 
critical  authorities  on  music  in  America.  He 
has  been  editor  of  the  New  York  Musical  Revietc, 
and  subsequently  became  musical  critic  of  the 
Aeu?  York  Tribune.  His  writings  include: 
Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama  ( 1891 ) ;  The 
Philharmonic  Society  of  \ew  York:  A  Memorial 
(1892)  ;  How  to  Listen  to  Music  (1896),  one  of 
his  most  successful  works;  Music  and  Manners 
in  the  Classical  Period  (1898).  In  collaboration 
with  Russell  Sturgis  he  published  the  Annotated 
Bibliography  of  Fine  Art  (1897).  Other  works 
are:  A  Translation  of  C  our  noisier' s  Technique 
of  Violin  Playing  (2d  ed.  1896),  and  articles  in 
the  Music  of  the  Modern  World,  a  subscription 
work,  published  between  1895  and  1897,  of  which 
work  he  was  also  a  consulting  editor. 

KBEHIi,  kr&l,  Chbistoph  Ludolf  Erben- 
FBIED  (1825-1901).  A  German  Orientalist,  born 
at  Meissen,  educated  at  Leipzig,  Tubingen,  and 
Paris;  after  a  year's  residence  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg, he  became  secretary  of  the  Royal  Library 
of  Dresden,  in  1852,  and  in  1861  went  to  Leipzig 
as  librarian  of  the  university  and  professor  of 
Oriental  languages.  He  wrote:  Veber  die  Reli- 
gion der  vorislamischen  Araber  (1863) ;  Ueberdie 


koranische  Lehre  von  der  Priidestxruxtion  (1870)  ; 
Beitrage  zur  Charakteristik  der  Lehre  votn 
Qlauben  im  Islam  (1877);  Das  Leben  und  die 
Lehre  des  Uuhammed,  vol.  i.  (1884) ;  and  edited 
certain  Arabic  texts. 

KBEH.,  kni,  Kart.  (1798-1862).  An  Aus- 
trian meteorologist  and  astronomer,  bom  at 
Ried.  He  was  educated  at  Vienna,  and  in  1851  was 
made  first  director  of  the  Meteorological  Insti- 
tute there.  His  valuable  work  on  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, Anleitung  zu  den  magnetisohen  Beobach- 
tungen  (2d  ed.  1858),  was  largely  supplemented 
by  contributions  on  the  same  subject  to  technical 
journals.  His  other  works  include  those  on 
comets:  Cenni  storici  e  teoreiici  sulle  comete 
(1832),  Veber  den  grossen  Kometen  von  ISiS 
(1843),  and  Ueber  die  Natur  und  Bewegung  der 
Kometen  (1843);  and,  in  the  field  of  meteor- 
ology, Klimatologie  von  Bohmen  (1865). 

KSEITTIEATB,  krit'mir,  Ai>OTS  Wiqulaus, 
Baron  von  (1705-90).  A  Bavarian  jurist  and 
statesman,  born  in  Munich.  He  studied  law  at  the 
universities  of  Salzburg,  Ingolstadt,  Utrecht,  and 
Leyden,  and  in  1745  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  at  Munich  and  created  a  baron. 
In  1749  he  was  made  Vice-Chancellor  and  Cabi- 
net Minister.  He  codified  the  most  important 
branches  of  law  of  his  country,  under  such  titles 
as  Codex  Juris  Bavarici  Criminalis  (3d  ed. 
1785),  Codex  Juris  Bavarici  Judiciarii  (latest 
ed.  1841),  and  Codem  Maximilianus  Bavarioua 
Civilis,  supplying  every  section  with  annota- 
tions (latest  ed.  1841).  He  also  published: 
Grundriss  der  gemeinen  und  bayrischen  Privat- 
rechtsgelehrsamkeit  (1768),  and  Grundriss  de» 
allgemeinen  deutschen  und  bayrischen  8taat»- 
rechts  (2d  ed.  1789).  In  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  State,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Munich  in  1845.  Consult  the  biog- 
raphy by  Kalb  (Munich,  1825). 

KBELISrO,  krflllng,  August  von  (1819-76). 
A  German  painter  and  sculptor.  He  was  born  at 
OsnabrUek,  Mav  23,  1819,  and  studied  sculpture 
under  Schwanthaler  at  Munich,  but  soon  began 
painting.  His  first  important  work  was  the  dec- 
oration of  the  ceiling  of  the  Royal  Theatre  in 
Hanover.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Art  School  at  Nuremberg,  which  he  developed 
into  a  prominent  school  of  industrial  art.  At  the 
same  time  he  painted  a  large  fresco,  the  "Corona- 
tion of  Louis  the  Bavarian,"  for  the  Maximili- 
aneum  at  Munich ;  restored  and  decorated  the  old 
castle  at  Nuremberg;  modeled  colossal  bronze 
statues  of  Prince  Henry  of  Reuss,  at  Gera,  and  of 
Kepler,  and  the  large  bronze  fountain  presented 
by  Mr.  Probasco  to  Cincinnati.  His  best  known 
painting  is  "Erwin  von  Steinbach  in  the  Woods," 
in  the  Museum  of  Hanover. 

EBELL,  or  'CBELL,  Nikolaus  (c.1551- 
1601).  A  Saxon  Chancellor  and  religious  re- 
former. He  was  bom  at  Leipzig,  educated  there, 
was  made  Chancellor  in  1589,  and,  becoming  a 
convert  to  Calvinism,  used  his  office  to  the  full 
to  favor  that  form  of  Protestantism,  although 
fully  aware  of  the  strong  attachment  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  to  Lutheranism,  He  intro- 
duced a  Calvinistic  catechism,  and  an  edition  of 
the  German  Bible  with  Calvinistic  notes — ^hence 
called  Krell's  Bible.  He  substituted  Calvinists 
for  Lutherans  in  prominent  pulpits,  and  did  not 
require  subscription  to  the  Formula  of  Concord. 
In   1591  he  was  deposed,  imprisoned  and  tried. 
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partly  on  political,  but  bIbo  on  religious  grounds. 
After  long  imprisonment  he  was  beheaded  in 
Dresden,  October  9,  1601.  Consult  his  Life  by 
Brandes   (Leipzig,  1873). 

KBEHENETZ,  krem'ye-nyHs'.  The  chief 
town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Volhynio,  Kussia,  182  miles  west  of 
Zhitomir  (Map:  Russia,  C  4).  It  has  a  gym- 
nasium, a  natural  history  museum,  and  a  botani- 
cal garden.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Polish  castle.  Flour,  mead,  and  beer  are 
the  chief  products,  and  there  is  some  trade  in 
grain.  Kremenetz  is  a  town  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, dating  from  the  eighth  century.  Popula- 
tion, in  1897,  17,618,  including  about  0000  Jews. 

XBEHENTCHTTO,  krem'en-ch53g'.  The 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  (3ov- 
crmnent  of  Poltava,  Russia,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dnieper,  60  miles  south-southwest  of 
Poltava  (Map:  Russia,  D  5).  It  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  agricultural  machines, 
flour,  trimmed  lumber,  etc..  The  trade  is  chiefly 
in  the  above-mentioned  manufactures  and  wool. 
Population,  in  1897  (including  the  town  of  Km- 
kov,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Dnieper),  68,648, 
of  whom  about  33,000  were  Jews. 

KBEMEB,  kra'm$r,  AuVEO,  Baron  von  ( 1828- 
89).  An  Austrian  Orientalist  and  politician. 
He  was  bom  in  Vienna,  and  was  educated  there. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Hammer-Purgstall  he 
was  sent  to  Syria  and  Egypt  by  the  Vienna  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  (1850-51).  When  he  returned  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  modern  Arabic  in  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Vienna,  and  soon  after 
(1862)  became  interpreter  to  the  Austrian  con- 
sulate in  Egypt;  wati  advanced  till  he  became 
consul  at  Cairo  (1869),  at  Galatz,  Rumania 
(1862),  and  at  Beirut  (1870).  In  1872  he  was 
made  Ministerial  counselor,  and  in  1876  he  was 
sent  to  Egypt  as  member  of  the  Egyptian  Debt 
Commission.  In  1880  he  was  made  Minister  of 
Commerce,  but  held  the  position  less  than  a  year. 
His  most  important  writings  are:  MiUeUyrien 
vnd  Damaskus  (1853);  Divan  dcs  Ahu-Nutcas 
(1855)  ;  ^gypten:  Forachungen  iiber  Land  und 
Volk  ( 1863 )  ;  Veber  die  aUdarabiache  Sage 
(1866^;  Oeschichte  der  herraohenden  Ideen  des 
Islama  (1806);  Kulturgeachichtliche  Strcifziige 
auf  dem  Qebiete  dea  Islama  (1831);  KuUurge- 
achichte  dea  Orienta  unler  den  Chalifen  (1875)  ; 
and  Beitrage  zur  arabiachen  Lewikographie  1883- 
84).  In  Austrian  politics  he  was  opposed  to 
Slavic  pretensions  and  to  the  clergy.  Consult  bis 
Nationalitdtaidee  und  der  Staat  (1885). 

ESEMUlf.  A  name  of  uncertain  origin,  used 
to  designate  the  citadel  in  a  Russian  city.  The 
best-known  Kremlin  is  that  of  Moscow  (q.v.). 
The  kremlins  of  Novgorod  (q.v.)  and  Rostov 
(q.v.)  are  also  of  considerable  historical  interest. 

KBEMinTZ  (Hung.  Kornwczbdnya) .  A 
royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  situated  in  the 
County  of  Bars,  168  miles  by  rail  north  from 
Budapest  (Map:  Hungary,  F  2).  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  contains  an  old  town  hall, 
with  valuable  archives,  a  mint,  and  an  old  castle. 
The  town  is  famous  for  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
situated  in  the  vicinity,  and  still  included  among 
the  richest  in  Hungary.  Population,  in  1890, 
4239;   in  1900,  4306. 

KBEMinTZ,  Mite  (Marte)  (18.54-).  A 
German  author,  bom  at  Oreifswald,  and  married 
to  a  physician  who  settled  at  Bucharest  in  1875. 


Brought  into  friendly  relations  with  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth of  Rumania,  she  published  in  collaboration 
with  the  latter  Rumaniache  Dichiungen,  transla- 
tions (3d  ed.  1889),  and,  under  the  pseudonym 
'Dito  und  Idem,'  the  drama  Anna  Boleyn  (1880), 
the  novels  Aua  zwei  Welten  (2d  ed.  1880)  and 
A««ro(3d  ed.  1887),  and  the  collections  of  stories 
In  der  Irre  (3d  ed.  1890)  and  Roche  und  andre 
Novellen  (1889).  Her  other  writings  include: 
Rumaniache  Skizzen  ( 1877 )  ;  Rumaniache  MSr- 
Chen  (1882);  Carmen  Bylva.  Bin  Lebenabild 
(1882);  AuageuMnderte,  a  novel  (1890);  and, 
under  the  pseudonym  'George  Allan,'  the  novels, 
Fluch  der  Liebel  (1881),  Aua  <Jtcr  rumaniachen 
OeaeOachaft  ( 1881 ) ,  and  Bin  Furatenkind  ( 1883 ) . 
After  her  husband's  death,  in  1897,  she  removed 
to  Berlin. 

KTtFiMS,  krSms.  A  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Krems  with  the 
Danube,  47  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Vienna 
(Map:  Austria,  D  2).  It  is  adjacent  to  the  town 
of  Stein,  located  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  Krems 
has  an  old  town  hall,  with  archives,  a  teachers' 
seminary,  a  number  of  secondary  educational 
establishments,  a  library,  and  a  noteworthy  city 
museum.  It  manufactures  steel  products,'  mus- 
tard, and  vinegar,  and  deals  also  in  wine  and 
saffron.  Population,  in  1890,  10,684;  in  1900, 
12,067. 

KBEMSIEB,  kr6m's*r.  A  town  of  the  Crown- 
land  of  Moravia,  Austria,  situated  in  a  fertile 
region  on  the  March,  20  miles  south-southeast  of 
Olmtltz  (Map:  Austria,  E  2).  It  consists  of  the 
old  walled  town  and  a  number  of  suburbs,  and 
contains  an  archiepiscopal  palace  with  a  fine 
library,  several  gymnasia,  a  seminary  for  teach- 
ers, and  a  number  of  special  schools.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  machinery,  sugar,  flour,  and 
malt.  There  is  some  trade  m  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. During  the  revolutionary  troubles  of  1848- 
49  the  Austrian  Reichstag  met  here  for  several 
months.  Population,  in  1890,  12,480;  in  1900, 
13,991,  mostly  Catholic  Czechs. 

KBESTOVSKI,  krSs-tOf'skI,  V.  The  pseudo- 
nym of  the  Russian  author  Nadezhda  Dmitrievna 
Khvoshtchinskaya   (q.v.). 

KBESTOVSKI,  VaEvowD  Vladimibovitch 
(1840—).  A  Russian  historian  and  romancer, 
bom  in  the  (Government  of  Kiev.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Saint  Petersburg,  but  left  with- 
out graduating  to  enter  a  cavalry  regiment, 
whose  history  he  wrote  (1874).  Through  this 
work  he  gained  the  appointment  of  military  his- 
torian, and  published  an  oflicial  account  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  War,  called  Dvadtsati  Mesatsev  r 
deiatvuiuahttchei  Amii  (1879).  Besides  transla- 
tions and  poems,  he  produced  a  number  of  novels, 
in  the  manner  of  Eugfene  Sue,  such  as  ^e  per- 
vyi  i  ne  poalednii  (1859),  Sphynx  (I860),  and 
Krovavyi  Put  (1867).  In  Feterburgskii  Truat- 
choby  (1867)  he  deals  with  low  life  in  the  Rus- 
sian capital.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  in  1873. 

KBETSCHUAU'II',  kr«ch'm&n,  Karl  Tbjvd- 
men  (1738-1809).  A  German  poet,  bom  at  Zit- 
tau.  He  was  educated  at  Wittenberg,  and  held 
legal  offices  in  Zittau  until  1797.  His  defense 
of  the  exploded  theory  of  Germanic  bards  did 
much  to  make  him  ridiculotis.  but  his  epigrams 
and  lyrics  brought  him  a  reputation  for  unusual 
felicity  of  diction.  His  works  include:  Der  (Je- 
aang  Rhingulphs  dea  Barden  (1709)  ;   Kleine  Ro- 
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mane  und  Erzdhlungen  (1799-1800);  and  the 
plays,  Die  Familie  Eichenkran,  Die  Belagerung, 
and  Der  alte  bose  General.  His  complete  works 
were  published  at  Leipzig  (1784-1805).  Con- 
sult Eormann,  Die  bardisohe  Lyrik  im  achtzehn- 
ten  Jahrhundert  (Halle,  1892). 

KBETSCHHES,  kr«ch'm$r,  Edmund  (1830 
— ).  A  German  musician,  born  at  Ostritz  in 
Saxony.  He  studied  music  with  J.  Otto  and  J. 
Schneider  in  Dresden,  where  in  1854  he  became 
organist  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  Court  organ- 
ist in  1863.  Two  years  later  his  Oeiaterschlaoht 
won  first  prize  at  the  first  German  Sllngerfest 
(Dresden),  and  in  1808  a  if  cms  won  a  prize  at 
the  international  competition  in  Brussels.  He 
founded  and  conducted  several  choral  societies. 
His  operas.  Die  Folkunger  (1874),  Heinrich  der 
Liiice  (both  words  and  music,  1877),  and  SchSn 
Botraut  (1887)  were  popular;  and  he  also  wrote 
masses,  suites,  etc. 

KBETZEIl,krSt's6r,  Max  (1854—).  A  Ger- 
man novelist  and  dramatist.  He  was  born  at 
Posen,  went  to  Berlin  while  he  was  young,  edu- 
cated himself,  and  after  some  journalistic  work 
began  to  write  novels  in  1880.  His  earlier 
work  was  very  strongly  reminiscent  of  the 
French  realistic  school.  Hie  writings  include: 
Die  beiden  Qenosaen  (3d  ed.  1893)  ;  Bonderhare 
Schimrmer  (2d  ed.  1893)  ;  Drei  Weiber  (1885)  ; 
Im  Sundenbabel  (1886)  ;  Die  Bergpredigt  (1899- 
01)  ;  Der  Uillionenbauer  (3d  ed.  1896,  drama- 
tized 1891)  ;  Oefarbtea  Boar  (1891)  ;  Die  Buck- 
halterin  (1893)  ;  Der  Basageiger  (last  ed.  1895)  ; 
Die  gute  Toohter  (1895)  ;  Der  blinde  Maler  VI- 
rich  (1896)  ;  Das  Gesicht  Christi  (1899)  ;  Ver- 
bundene  Augen  (1899)  ;  Die  Kunst  eu  heiraten 
(1900);  Der  Bolshandler  (1900);  the  plays, 
Burgerlicher  Tod  (1888),  Der  8ohn  der  Frau 
(1898),  and  Die  Verderberin  (1900);  and  the 
epic,  Im  Sturmwind  des  Sozialistnua  (1883),  in 
which,  as  in  many  other  works  of  Kretzer,  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  toward  socialism. 

KBEl^SCHHAB,  kr^ch'milr,  Auqust  Ferdi- 
nand Hebuann  (1848 — ).  A  German  musician, 
bom  at  Olbemhau.  He  studied  music  with  J. 
Otto,  Richter,  Reinecke,  and  Paul,  and  in  1871 
became  a  teacher  of  harmony  and  the  organ  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  of  which  he  was  a 
graduate.  In  1887  he  became  musical  director  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig.  "A  good  organist  and 
composer,  he  was  more  famous  as  a  critic.  Most 
important  of  his  writings  are  FUhrer  durch  den 
Konzertsaal  (3  vols.  1887),  and  the  essays, 
Brahms,  Tenelian  Opera,  Peter  Cornelius,  and 
Die  deutsche  Klaviermusik  sett  Bchumann. 

KBEUTZER,  kroi'tsSr,  Konbadin  (1780- 
1849).  A  German  composer,  bom  in  Baden.  He 
was  for  two  years  a  medical  student  at  Freiburg, 
but  abandoned  his  medical  studies  and  devoted 
himself  to  music.  As  a  boy  he  had  studied 
music  with  Riegcr  and  Ernst  Weihrauch,  and 
at  twenty  years  of  age  he  produced  his  first 
operetta.  Die  jacherliche  Werbung.  Ten  years 
of  study  (part  of  the  time  under  .^Ibrechtsberger 
for  counterpoint)  followed,  during  which  time 
he  produced  .l^sop  in  Phrygien  (1808)  and  Jcry 
tind  Biitely  (1810).  He  now  made  several  suc- 
cessful tours  ns  a  concert  pianist,  and  produced 
a  number  of  dramatic  works.  In  1817  he  was 
appointed  kapellmeister  to  Prince  Fllrsten- 
berg.  In  1822  he  became  kapellmeister  at  the 
Kilmtnerthor  Theater  at  Viewa,  which  position 


he  held  for  varying  periods  up  to  1849,  part  of 
the  time  acting  in  a  similar  capacity  at  the 
Josephstadter  Theater.  In  1840  he  went  to 
Cologne;  in  1846  he  returned  to  the  KSmtner- 
thor  Theater,  but  left  it  soon  to  become  kapell- 
meister at  Riga,  where  he  died.  He  was  the  com- 
poser of  about  thirty  operas  and  one  oratorio, 
besides  church  music,  chamber  music,  pianoforte 
pieces,  and  songs,  choruses,  etc.  Of  his  smaller 
compositions  a  few  of  his  songs  and  some  of  his 
male  choruses  alone  remain  popular.  Of  his 
operas  only  two  have  jretained  the  interest  of 
his  countrymen:  Das  Nachtlager  von  Oranada 
(1834)  and  the  Verschwender  (1836). 

XBETTTZEB,  Rodolphe  (1766-1831).  A  fa- 
mous French  violinist  and  composer.  He  was 
bom  at  Versailles,  and  received  his  earliest 
education  from  his  father,  who  was  a  musician 
in  the  Royal  Chapel;  and  later  he  was  placed 
under  Stamitz.  By  the  time  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  had  successfully  appeared  in 
public,  and  before  he  was  twenty-one  had  numer- 
ous compositions  to  his  credit.  In  1797  he  made 
a  tour  through  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Paris  with  an  estab- 
lished reputation  as  a  violinist.  He  obtained  the 
patronage  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  at  the  same 
time  became  violinist  at  the  Op^ra  Comique. 
His  next  appointment  was  as  solo  violin  at  the 
Op^ra  in  succession  to  Rode,  soon  followed  by 
the  position  of  chef  d'orcheatre,  which  he  held 
for  fourteen  years,  when  he  was  decorated  with 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  became  general  di- 
rector of  music  at  the  Op^ra,  a  post  which  he 
retained  till  his  retirement  in  1826.  He  was 
a  prolific  composer,  hut  his  music  as  a  rule  was 
constructively  weak,  except  in  that  written  for 
his  own  instrument.  The  cfelebrated  "Kreutzer 
sonata"  of  Beethoven  was  dedicated  to  him.  His 
works  include  about  forty  dramatic  works;  two 
symphonies ;  concertantes  for  two  violins,  and  for 
two  violins  and  cellos;  concertos;  quartettes; 
trios;  duets;  five  sets  of  sonatas  for  violin  and 
bass;  eight  sets  of  studies  for  violin;  and  airs 
with  variations.  He  collaborated  with  Rode  and 
Baillot  in  the  preparation  of  the  celebrated  vio- 
lin method  used  in  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He 
died  in  Geneva. 

KRETJZEB,  kroi'tsgr  (Ger.,  from  Kreuz, 
cross,  formerly  stamped  on  it).  A  small  copper 
coin,  current  until  1876  in  South  Germany,  the 
sixtieth  part  of  the  gulden  or  florin  (q.v.). 

KBETTZNACH,  kroits'nfto.  A  town  in  the 
Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  on  the  Nahc,  nine  miles 
south-southwest  of  Bingen  (Map:  Prussia,  B  4). 
It  has  crooked,  narrow  streets,  and  old-fashioned 
houses,  and  is  noted  chiefly  for  its  salt  springs, 
discovered  in  1478,  which  are  very  efficacious  for 
skin  diseases.  The  waters  and  salt  of  Kreuz- 
nach  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
the  place  is  visited  annually  by  about  7000 
people.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  castrum.  Kreuznach  has  con- 
siderable trade  in  tobacco,  leather,  combs,  glass 
bottles,  wine,  and  cereals.  Population,  in  1800, 
18,143:  in  1900,  21,334.  The  town'is  mentioned 
as  early  ns  819.  and  was  once  the  capital  of  the 
County  of  Sponheim. 

KBEYDEB,  krft'dftr',  Alexis  (1839—).  A 
French  painter  of  flowers  and  fniit,  bom  at 
Andlau   (Alsace).      He  was  a  pupil  of  Laville 
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and  Fuchs,  took  a  studio  in  Paris  in  1859,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  Salon  four 
years  afterwards  with  "Le  rosier  blanc."  He  ex- 
hibited afterwards  "Un  rosier  en  autonine" 
(1867);  "Pommier  en  fleur"  (1872);  "Champ 
de  bl6"  (1876)  ;  "Une  corbeille  de  raisin"  (1879) ; 
"Cerisier  en  fleur"  (1878);  "Roses  trfimifires" 
(1879);  "Un  ruisseau  en  Alsace,"  and  "Lilas" 
(1880);  "Pivoines"  (1888);  "L'Ancien  puits" 
(1889);  "Torrent  de  la  Wormsa"  (1891);  and 
"Raisins  et  Coquclicots"  (1892).  His  "Offrande 
ft  Bacchus"  (1868)  was  placed  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  "La  source"  (1870)  was  bought  by 
the  Government. 

KKIEOEB,  kre'ger,  Johann  Philipp  (1649- 
1725) .  A  German  composer,  bom  at  Nuremberg. 
He  studied  the  harpsichord  and  organ,  iiecame 
kapellmeister  at  Bayreuth,  then  went  to  Italy, 
upon  his  return  was  kapellmeister  in  Cassel, 
Court  organist  at  Halle,  and  finally  Court  kapell- 
meister to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfels.  He 
%vrote  several  operas,  which  were  produced  at 
different  courts,  24  sonatas,  quartets,  and  arias. 
He  died  at  VVeissenfels. 

KBIEOSSFIEL,  krgK'shp?].    See  Wab  Gamk. 

KKIEEEB.  A  gunners'  name  for  one  of  the 
'jack-snipe'   {Tringa  pectoralis). 

KBIMMITSCHAU,  krim'mlt-shou.  A  town 
in  Saxony.    See  Cbiumitscuau. 

KBIS,  KBES,  CBEESE,  or  CBEASE  (Ma- 
lay, dagger).  The  universal  weapon  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  It  is 
made  of  many  different  forms,  short  or  long, 
straight  or  crooked.  The  hilt  and  scabbard  are 
often  much  ornamented.  Men  of  all  ranks  wear 
this  weapon;  and  those  of  high  rank,  when  in 
full  dress,  sometimes  carry  three  or  four.  In 
Java,  women  sometimes  wear  it. 

KRTSHABEB,  kr^'shft'bftr',  Maubicb  (1836- 
83).  A  French  laryngologist,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  modem  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
larynx.  He  was  born  in  Hungary,  and 
studied  medicine  at  Vienna  and  Prague,  and  at 
Paris,  where  he  began  to  practice  in  1864.  He 
founded  the  Annates  des  Maladies  de  I'Oreille  et 
du  larynx  (1875);  devoted  himself  to  nervous 
diseases;  and  wrote:  Des  laryngopathiea  pen- 
dant les  premises  phases  de  la  syphilis,  with 
Mauriac  ( 1876)  ;  "Sur  le  cancer  du  larynx,"  in 
the  Annates  (1879)  ;  and,  on  'Krishaber's  dis- 
ease.' De  la  neuropathie  cirihro  -  cardiaque 
(1873). 

XBISH'NA  (Skt.  kffna,  black).  The  eighth 
Avatara  or  incarnation  of  the  Hindu  god  Vishnu. 
See  Vishnu. 

XBISHNA.    A  river  of  India.    See  Kistna. 

KBISTIANIA,  kris't«-tt'n*-4.  A  "city  of  Nor- 
way.   See  Chbistiania. 

XBIZHAinTCH,  krS'zhft-nlch,  Yvbi  (1617- 
C.1680).  A  Russian  author,  a  promoter  of  pan- 
Slavism,  and  one  of  the  earliest  students  of 
Slavic  philology.  He  was  a  Serb  by  birth ;  was 
educated  at  the  school  in  Agram,  his  birthplace, 
at  Vienna,  Bologna,  and  (1640)  Rome,  where 
he  was  trained  for  the  work  of  converting  the 
orthodox  Slavs  to  Catholicism.  This  was  ap- 
parently the  germ  in  his  mind  of  the  idea  of  an 
ecclesiastical,  political,  and  literary  union  of  the 
Slavs.  Russia  seemed  to  him  a  promising  field 
for  this  scheme,  but  his  plan  was  not  well  re- 


ceived in  that  country,  and  he  was  sent  to  Si- 
l>eria.  While  there  he  wrote  his  pan-Slavonic 
grammar,  Orammatischno  Iskaziniye.  In  this 
work  the  pan-Slavic  language  is  a  jargon  manu- 
factured by  the  author,  largely  from  Russian, 
with  admixtures  of  the  south-Slavic  languages; 
but  the  author  shows  no  small  scientific  insight 
in  his  ability  to  see  cognates.  Even  more  impor- 
tant among  his  works  and  in  the  history  of  pan- 
Slavism  was  Krizhanitch's  Politics,  published 
by  Bezsonow  {Russland  urn  die  Ealfte  des  aieb- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts,  1859-60).  Here  he  criti- 
cises contemporary  conditions  in  Russia,  and  pro- 
poses remedies.  He  returned  from  Siberia  in 
1676,  and  after  tliat  date  nothing  is  known  of 
him. 

KBOLEVETZ,  krd'lyS'vets.  The  capiUI  of  a 
district  in  the  Russian  Government  of  Tcherni- 
gov,  situated  on  two  small  streams,  160  miles 
east  of  Tchemigov.  It  carries  on  some  manu- 
facturing of  textiles,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  im- 
portant annual  fair.    Population,  in  1897,  10,375. 

XBONBEBG,  krt55n'bftr-y',  Juuiis  (1850—). 
A  Swedish  painter,  born  at  Karlskrona.  He 
entered  the  Academy  at  Stockholm  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  and  before  he  was  twenty  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  for  his  "Gustavus  Vasa 
Receiving  the  Translation  of  the  Bible."  A 
Government  stipend  in  1873  enabled  him  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  in  Dflsseldorf  and  Paris,  and 
in  1875  he  sprang  suddenly  into  fame  with 
"Nymphs  and  Founs"  (National  Museum, 
Stockholm),  a  composition  of  great  coloristic 
charm  in  the  manner  of  Makart.  His  other 
works  include  "Amorettes"  (1878),  "David  and 
Saul"  (1885),  both  in  the  National  Museum, 
Stockholm;  "Death  of  Cleopatra"  (1883),  and 
"Qaeea  of  Sheba"  (1888).  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Stockholm  Academy  in  1880,  and 
appointed  professor  in  1885. 

XBONECKEB,  kr^nSk-Sr,  Leopold  (1823- 
91).  A  German  mathematician,  bom  at  Liegnitz. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  'of  Berlin,  Bonn, 
and  Breslau,  and  received  his  doctor's  degree 
at  Berlin  in  1845.  In  I860  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  and  the 
next  year  he  began  giving  lectures  on  mathe- 
matics in  the  university.  In  1883  he  was 
made  professor  of  matliematics.  Kroneckcr  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  German  algebraists.  He 
gave  a  simpler  treatment  of  cyclotomic  equa- 
tions than  Gauss,  improved  the  proof  of  Abel 
for  the  insolubility  of  the  general  algebraic 
equation  of  degree  higher  than  the  fourth,  and 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  Abelian  equa- 
tions. He  also  worked  out  the  arithmetical  and 
algebraic  problems  involved  in  the  theory  of 
elliptic  functions,  and  materially  improved  the 
general  theory.  He  attempted  to  do  away 
with  all  special  ideas  of  number,  such  as  frac- 
tions and  irrational  numbers,  and  to  construct 
a  scientific  arithmetic  on  the  basis  of  the  one 
concept  'number.'  'die  Amahl.'  This  problem 
was,  more  recently,  further  elaborated  by  Klein. 
Kronecker's  most  important  works  are:  Orund- 
aiige  einer  arithmetischen  Theorie  der  alge- 
braischen  Qrossen  (1882)  ;  Ueber  den  Zahlbegriff 
(1887);  Vorlesungen  (edited  by  Hensel  and 
Netto.  vol.  i.,  1894).  His  Werke.  edited  by  Hen- 
sel. were  published  at  Leipzig  in  1895-99.  He 
assisted  also  in  editing  Crelle's  Journal  fUr 
Mathematik.     Many   of   his    published    articles 
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are  found  in  the  Monatsberichte  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin,  in  the  Comptes  rendus  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  in  the  Annales  de 
I'Ecole  Hormale  Bupirieure  of  Paris.  His  corre- 
spondence with  Dirichlet  appeared  in  the  Oot- 
tingische  gelekrte  Anzeigen  (1885).  Consult: 
Frohenius,  "GedUchtnisrede  auf  Leopold  Kro- 
necker,"  in  the  Abkandlungen  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences  (1893) ;  and  the  catalogue 
of  scientific  papers  of  the  Royal  Society  of  I^- 
don. 

ESONEITBEBO,  kr6n'en-berK.  A  town  in 
the  Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  near  the  river 
Wupper,  about  3  miles  south-southwest  of  Elber- 
feld  (Map:  Prussia,  B  3).  It  has  iron  and  steel 
works.  Population,  in  1890,  8702;  in  1900, 
10,220. 

KBOITES,  kri/nes,  Franz,  von  Marchland 
(1836-1902).  An  Austrian  historian,  bom  at 
Ungarisch-Ostrau,  in  Moravia,  and  educated  at 
Vienna.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  history  in  the  Univei^ity  of  Gratz.  His  books 
include:  Die  osterreichUchen,  bohmischen  und 
ungarischen  L&nder  H37-1526  (1864);  Zur 
(ietchichte  Vngama  im  Zeitalter  Franz  Rdkdczya 
J  I.  (1870);  Ungam  unter  Maria  Theresia  und 
Joseph  II.  (1870)  ;  Zur  Oesohichte  Oeaterreicha 
im  Zeitalter  der  framSsischen  Kriege  und  der 
Restauration  (1886);  Aus  Oesterreicht  stillen 
und  bewegten  Tagen  1810-12  und  1813-15  ( 1892)  ; 
Oesterreichische  Oesohichte  bis  1526  (1899)  ;  and 
1526  bit  zur  Chgenwart  (1900). 

EBONES,  Thebese  (1801-30).  An  Austrian 
actress  of  much  ability  and  grace  in  comic  parts. 
She  was  bom  at  Frcudenthal.  After  several 
provincial  tours  she  appeared  at  the  Leopold- 
stadter  Theatre  in  Vienna,  where  she  played  with 
Raimund,  who  greatly  influenced  her  technique. 
In  1827  she  retiree^  from  the  stage  for  a  time, 
being  unjustly  accused  of  complicity  in  the  mur- 
der of  Professor  Blank  by  Jaroszynski.  She 
wrote  several  plays — Sylphide  and  Nebelgeist 
among  them — and  is  the  central  figure  in  a  novel 
by  Btluerle  (1854-55)  and  in  a  melodrama  by 
Haffner  (1861). 

XBONSTADT,  kron'stAt,  or  CBONSTABT 
(Hungarian  Brasad).  A  royal  free  town  of  Tran- 
sylvania, Hungary,  situated  picturesquely  at  the 
foot  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  at  an  altitude 
of  nearly  1900  feet.  It  is  a  short  distance  from 
the  Rumanian  frontier  (Map:  Hungary,  J  4). 
The  inner  town  is  surrounded  by  a  part  of  the 
old  fortifications  and  promenades,  and  is  com- 
manded by  a  citadel,  erected  in  1553  to  ward  off 
the  attacks  of  the  Wallachs.  The  other  three 
sections  of  the  citv  are  not  interesting.  The  most 
prominent  ecclesiastical  building  is  the  four- 
teenth-century Gothic  Protestant  church,  known 
as  the  "black  church*  on  account  of  its  smoke- 
stained  walls,  the  result  of  the  great  fire  of  1689. 
It  has  a  modem  carved  altar,  a  fine  altar-piece, 
one  of  the  largest  organs  in  the  Kingdom,  and 
other  interesting  features.  The  noteworthy 
Church  of  Saint  Bartholomew  is  the  oldest 
church  in  Kronstadt.  The  town  hall  dates  from 
1420,  and  was  restored  in  1770  in  the  baroque 
style.  Not  far  from  the  town  hall  stands  the 
large  Kaufhaua,  erected  in  1545. 

Kronstadt  has  the  Hontems  (Protestant) 
Gymnasium,  with  a  museum  of  natural  history 
and  archseology  and  a  library  founded  in  1544; 
a  seminary  for  teachers;   a  number  of  special 


schools;  and  a  theatre.  In  commerce  and  manu- 
facturing  it  stands  first  among  the  Transyl- 
vanian towns.  It  manufactures  cloth,  leather 
and  leather  products,  Portland  cement,  candles, 
and  articles  of  wood.  There  are  large  banks. 
Population,  in  1890,  30,739;  in  1900,  31,089 — 
Hungarians^  Wallachs  (Rvunans),  and  Germans, 
mostly  Protestants.  Kronstadt  is  said  to  have 
been  colonized  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
Teutonic  Knights.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Tatars  and  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  became  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  centre  of 
Protestantism  in  Transylvania,  Johannes  Hon- 
terus,  'the  Apostle  of  Transylvania,'  having 
preached  here. 

KBOIfSTADT.  A  strong  sea  fortress  and  port 
of  Russia,  situated  on  the  island  of  Kotlin,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  31  miles 
west  of  Saint  Petersburg  (Map:  Russia,  C  2). 
It  is  regularly  built  and  very  strongly  fortified 
by  walls,  earthworks,  forts,  and  batteries.  It 
has  three  harbors,  including  a  commercial  har- 
bor, accommodating  1000  vessels.  Prior  to  the 
construction  of  the  sea  canal  from  Kronstadt  to 
Saint  Petersburg,  sea-going  vessels  usually  un- 
loaded at  Kronstadt,  and  the  freight  was  car- 
ried to  Saint  Petersburg  in  small  steamers.  The 
completion  of  the  canal  made  the  port  of  Saint 
Petersburg  accessible  to  large  vessels,  with  the 
result  that  Kronstadt  greatly  declined  in  com- 
mercial importance.  The  town  has  numerous 
public  buildings,  being  the  seat  of  the  Admiralty 
and  an  important  naval  station.  The  house 
which  Peter  the  Great  occupied  in  1710  is  one 
of  the  sights  of  the  town,  and  some  interesting 
specimens  of  the  workmanship  of  the  Czar  car- 
penter are  found  in  the  churches.  The  educa- 
tional institutions  comprise  two  gymnasia,  a 
naval  school,  and  a  school  for  sailors.  The 
industries  of  the  town  are  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  Government  navy-yards,  but 
there  are  also  machine-works,  saw-mills,  etc. 
The  sea  commerce  of  Kronstadt  is  still  very 
important,  and  the  port  is  connected  bv  steam 
with  Riga,  Stockholm,  Stettin,  Lttbeck,  and  Hull. 
During  a  part  of  the  winter  the  transportation 
of  freight  from  Kronstadt  to  Saint  Petersburg  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  railway  line  built  on  the 
ice.  Kronstadt  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  1710.  It  forms  a  separate  administrative 
division,  and  is  under  the  administration  of  a 
military  governor,  who  is  also  the  commander  of 
the  port.    Population,  in  1897,  59,539. 

XBOTEIi,  krCtel,  Gottix)B  Frederick  (1825 
— ).  An  American  Lutheran  clergyman,  bom  at 
Ilsfeld,  WUrttemberg.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents  when  young,  and  settled 
in  Philadelphia.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  obtained  a  license  to  preach 
in  1848."  Two  years  later  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran  church,  where  he 
held  the  appointment  of  pastor  for  several  years. 
From  1864-68  he  was  professor  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Philadelphia.  From  1871  to 
1874  he  was  editor  of  the  Lutherische  Berold 
(New  York),  and  became  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Lutheran,  the  official  organ  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil, in  1896.  He  published  Meditations  on  the 
Beatitudes  (1855)  and  Explanation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  th«  United  States  (1888,  in  Ger- 
man), and  he  was  joint  author  of  Luther's  Small 
Catechism  with  William  J.  Mann  (1863). 
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KBOTOSCHIN,  krA'td-shln.  A  town  in  the 
Prussian  Province  of  Posen,  43  miles  northeast 
of  Breslau  (Map:  Prussia,  O  3).  Its  manu- 
factures include  machinery,  iron,  bricks,  and 
trimmed  lumber.    Population,  in  1900,  12,378. 

KBOYEB,  kr^ySr,  Peteb  Sevebin  (1851—). 
A  Norwegian  genre  and  portrait  painter,  bom 
at  Stavanger.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Copen- 
hagen Academy,  and  afterwards  studied  in 
Paris  imder  Bonnat.  He  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe,  especially  in  Italy,  and  one  of  his  most 
representative  paintings  is  "The  Italian  Village 
Hatmaker,"  in  the  Copenhagen  Gallery,  which 
obtained  a  first-class  medal  at  the  Salon  of 
1881.  It  is  a  model  of  vigorotu  realistic  work. 
After  his  return  to  Denmark  he  produced  sev- 
eral genre  subjects,  such  as  "Fishermen  Setting 
Out  by  Night,"  "Artist's  Breakfast  at  Skagen," 
"A  Summer  Day  Upon  the  Beach  at  Skagen," 
and  'The  Musical  Soiree"  (1888).  His  most 
notable  portrait  study  is  "The  Committee  for 
the  French  Section  of  the  Copenhagen  Exhibi- 
tion of  1888,"  in  which,  as  in  all  his  interiors, 
he  shows  great  skill  in  the  management  of  light. 

KBOZET  (krd-zft')  ISLANDS.  A  volcanic 
archipelago  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  See  Cbozet 
Islands. 

KBU,  krSiJ,  or  KRTJMEII,  krSS'men.  A  tribe 
of  negroes  living  on  the  coasts  of  Liberia  and 
French  Guinea  in  West  Africa.  The  Kru  are 
among  the  few  African  tribes  that  are  skilled  in 
seafaring.  They  are  noted  as  boat-builders  and 
as  hardy  sailors  and  are  valued  as  crews  for  men- 
of-war  and  merchant  ships.  They  are  also  the 
best  factory  workers  of  all  the  negroes,  and  one 
may  depend  on  their  obedience,  faithfulness,  and 
courage.  Their  fairness  in  bargain  and  readi- 
ness to  enter  into  engagements  have  given  them 
a  great  part  of  the  trade  of  their  country.  Con- 
sult Buttikofer,  Reisebilder  aua  Liberia,  vol. 
ii.  (Leyden,  1890). 

KBTTDENEB,  kry'den-Sr,  Barbara  Julianb, 
Baroness  von  (1764-1824).  A  novelist  of  the  Ro- 
mantic school  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
apostles  of  Pietism  during  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  She  was  bom  at  Riga,  No- 
vember 21,  1764,  the  daughter  of  Privy  Council- 
or von  Vietinghoff,  one  of  the  richest  lando^vn- 
ers  of  Livmiia.  In  1783  she  married  Baron 
Burkhard  von  Krttdener,  a  widower  of  fifty  and 
a  rising  diplomat,  at  this  time  attached  to  the 
Russian  Embassy  at  Paris.  In  1784  the  Baron 
became  Ambassador  to  Venice  and  two  years 
later  was  transferred  to  Copenhagen.  The  young 
wife  devoted  herself  to  her  husband  with  an 
excess  of  tenderness  which  proceeded  from  her 
absence  of  love.  Bad  health  and  ennui  sent  her 
in  1789  to  France,  where  she  lived  in  Paris, 
Bariges,  and  Montpellier,  surrounded  by  a  little 
court  of  sentimental  worshipers,  chief  among 
whom  was  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  author  of 
Paul  and  Virginia.  In  France,  too.  she  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  officer  in  the  Hussars,  and 
with  two  brief  intervals  lived  apart  from  her 
husband,  and  in  1791  she  returned  to  her  hus- 
band, confessed  her  guilt,  and  demanded  her  free- 
dom. The  honor  of  the  name  made  this  im- 
possible, hut  except  for  a  temporary  reconcilia- 
tion in  1793  and  a  subsequent  spasmodic  return 
to  her  marital  duties,  the  two  lived  apart  till 
the  Baron's  death  in  1802.  For  the  Baroness 
this  was  a  period  of  gay  frivolity  passed  in  Ger- 


many and  Switzerland.  In  1801  she  met  Ma- 
dame de  StaSl  at  Coppet  and  in  December  ac- 
companied her  to  Paris,  where  her  wonderful 
powers  of  witchery  sprang  into  full  play.  In 
1803  she  published  Valirie,  a  novel  of  feeling, 
based  on  the  love  episode  with  her  husband's 
secretary.  It  was  marked  by  charm  of  style 
and  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  bordering  on  mysti- 
cism. The  author  of  Valerie  took  her  place 
among  the  literary  gods  of  Paris. 

In  1804  she  returned  to  Riga  and  there  in  the 
following  year  occurred  her  remarkable  'conver- 
sion' to  the  teachings  of  the  Moravians.  She 
speedily  began  to  preach  the  worth  of  unworldli- 
ness,  self-surrender  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  re- 
tum  to  the  simplicity  of  Christ's  teaching.  At 
KSnigsberg,  in  1807,  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia  fell 
under  her  influence.  From  KOnigsberg  she  trav- 
ersed Germany  to  Karslruhe,  where  she  asso- 
ciated much  with  Jung-Stilling  (q.v.)  and  be- 
came thoroughly  steeped  in  pietism  and  a  con- 
vert to  dreams  of  the  millennium.  For  nearly 
eight  years  she  continued  her  missionary  work 
in  Germany,  till  in  May,  1815,  at  Heilbronn  in 
Wttrttemberg,  she  met  the  Emperor  Alexander 
of  Russia,  then  in  the  full  flush  of  his  glory  as 
leader  of  the  victorious  Allies  against  Napoleon. 
The  Emperor  fell  immediately  under  her  spell. 
He  prayed  and  read  the  Scriptures  with  her  and 
took  her  with  him  to  Paris,  where  her  house  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  pietistic  movement  as  in- 
tense as  it  was  short-lived.  Her  influence  over 
Alexander  continued  unabated,  and  as  the  Em- 
peror's 'conscience'  she  was  instrumental  in 
furthering  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
(q.v.),  though  she  was  not  its  originator,  as  is 
frequently  stated.  With  the  Czar's  departure 
for  Russia  her  downfall  began.  She  removed  to 
Basel,  where  her  preaching  aroused  the  hos- 
tility of  the  authorities  and  led  to  her  expul- 
sion. Followed  by  a  mob  of  fanatics  and  beggars, 
she  wandered  through  Northern  Switzerland 
without  finding  a  place  of  refuge,  yet  steadfastly 
pursuing  her  mission.  In  1817  she  set  out  for 
her  home  at  Kosse.  There  she  remained  till 
1820,  when  she  went  to  Saint  Petersburg.  With 
Princess  Anna  Golit^n  she  became  the  leader  of 
a  religious  revival  which  spread  rapidly  among 
the  polite  classes  and  assumed  such  dimensions 
as  to  arouse  the  displeasure  of  the  Czar,  who  in 
addition  was  angered  by  Madame  KrUdener's  in- 
tercessions in  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
then  engaged  in  their  struggle  for  independence 
against  the  Turks.  She  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  capital  and  returned  to  Kosse;  but  a  danger- 
ous disease  brought  on  by  her  ascetic  practices 
necessitated  her  departure  for  the  Crimea,  where 
she  died,  at  Karasu-Bazar,  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing, 1824.  Consult  Ford,  Life  and  Letters  of 
Madame  Krttdener  (London,  1893),  which  con- 
tains a  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

KBTIELL,  krvl,  Gustav  (1843—).  A  Ger- 
man-American wood-engraver,  bom  in  DQssel- 
dorf.  He  was  a  pupil  there  of  Brendamour.  In 
1873  he  removed  to  the  United  States,  and  after- 
wards settled  in  East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  He 
has  taken  high  rank  as  an  engraver  of  portraits. 
He  received  honorable  mention  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1889,  and  a  medal  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893. 

XBUO,  kro5o,  Abnold  (1849-1904).  A  Ger- 
man pianist  and  composer,  born  at  Hamburg.  He 
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studied  under  his  father  (Dietrich  Krug),  who 
was  a  music-teacher,  and  under  Gurlitt.  In  18G8 
he  entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  the 
next  year  won  the  Mozart  scholarship  and  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Reinecke,  Kiel,  and  Frank.  He 
taught  the  piano  at  the  Stem  Conservatory 
1872-77,  and  in  the  latter  year  received  the 
Meyerbeer  scholarship  and  was  enabled  to  travel 
in  Italy  and  France.  In  1885  he  became  a  teach- 
er at  the  Hamburg  Conservatonr  and  conductor 
of  the  Altona  Singakademie.  His  compositions, 
which  are  melodious,  include  a  symphony,  suites, 
concertos,  songs,  and  a  number  of  large  choral 
works  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

KBTJO,  WiLHELM  Tkauoott  (1770-1842).  A 
German  philosophical  writer,  born  at  Radts 
(Pru3sia).  He  studied  at  Wittenberg  as  a  pupil 
of  Reinhard  and  Jehnichen,  and  at  Jena  under 
Reinhold,  and  from  1801  to  1804  was  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder.  In  1804  he  succeeded  Kant  as  pro- 
fessor of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  Kiinigsberg, 
and  from  1809  until  his  retirement  in  1834  held 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig.  He  fought 
in  the  War  of  Liberation  (1813-14)  as  captain 
of  mounted  chasseurs.  His  Bandbuch  der 
Philosophie  und  philosophischen  Litteratur 
(1820-21;  3d  ed.  1828)  gives  in  concise  form 
his  philosophical  system,  a  len^hy  exposition  of 
which  was  developed  in  the  Fundamentalphilo- 
sophie  (1803),  the  System  der  theoretischen 
Philosophie  (1806-10),  and  the  System  der  prak- 
tischeti  Philosophie  (1817-19).  This  system  has 
for  its  basic  idea  a  transcendental  synthesis 
of  being  and  knowledge;  that  is,  synthesb 
original  and  therefore  unexplainable,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  understanding  recognizes 
the  existence  of  the  subject  and  of  the  external 
world,  and  of  a  connection  between  these.  Tims 
it  is  seen  to  be  an  attempted  harmony  of  ideal- 
ism and  realism.  Consult  the  autobiography 
Heine  Lebensreise  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1840). 

KBtfOEB,  krv'gSr,  Fbanz  (1797-1867).  A 
German  portrait  and  animal  painter,  bom  at 
Radegast,  Anhalt-Dessau.  Entirely  self-taught 
by  diligent  study  of  nature,  he  early  won  recog- 
nition and  patronage  among  the  aristocracy  in 
Berlin.  All  his  equestrian  portraits,  as  well  as 
his  larger  compositions  depicting  reviews  and 
other  military'  and  State  functions  and  sporting 
scenes,  are  remarkable  for  faithful  characteriza- 
tion of  man  and  beast  and  minute  execution  of 
details.  For  the  Czar  of  Russia,  who  afterwards 
summoned  him  repeatedly  to  Saint  Petersburg, 
he  painted  the  "Parade  on  the  Opemplatz  in  Ber- 
lin, 1829,"  containing  more  than  one  hundred 
portraits  of  Berlin  celebrities  of  that  time.  Of 
equal  historical  interest  are  the  "Parade  of  the 
Guards  Before  Frederick  William  III."  (1839), 
and  "The  Estates  Taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
to  Frederick  William  IV.  in  1840"  (1843),  both 
in  the  Royal  Palace,  Berlin.  Among  several 
equestrian  groups  may  be  mentioned  "Czar 
Nicholas  I.  and  Suite"  (1834),  the  sketch  for 
which  is  in  the  National  Gallery.  Berlin,  which 
also  contains  "Going  to  the  Meet."  "Return  from 
the  Hunt"  (1818),  and  "Horse  Stable"  (1847). 
KrOger  was  Court  painter,  professor  at  the  Ber- 
lin Academy,  and  the  recipient  of  many  orders 
and  distinctions. 

KKiJOER,  Kabi,  Wilhbxm  (1796-1874).  A 
German  Hellenist,  bom  at  Gross-Nossin  in  Pome- 


rania,  and  educated  at  Halle  (1816-20).  From 
1820  to  1838  he  Uu^ht  at  Zerbst,  Bernburg,  and ' 
Berlin.  His  writings  include:  Oriechische 
Sprachlehre  fiir  Schulen  (1842-56;  6th  ed. 
1892);  Hiatorisch-philologische  Studien  (1836- 
51);  Kritische  Analekten  (1863-74);  and  edi- 
tions of  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  and  Herodotus. 
Consult  Pekel,  KrUgers  Lebensabrisa  (Leipzig, 
1885). 

KBtf OEB,  Paul  ( 1840— ) .  A  Gennan  jurist. 
He  was  born  in  Berlin,  where  he  studied  juris- 
prudence. In  1863  he  began  (o  lecture  on  Roman 
law  at  the  university  of  his  native  town.  His 
contributions  to  law  literature  include:  Prozes- 
sualische  Konaumtion  und  Rechtskraft  des  Er- 
kenntnissea  (1864);  Kritik  des  Juatinianiachen 
Oodem  (1867);  Kritische  Versuche  im  Oebieto 
des  rSmischen  Rechta  (1870);  and  Oe^chichte 
der  Quellen  und  Litteratur  des  romischen  Rechta 
(1888).  The  last  named  was  translated  into 
French  by  J.  Brissaud  (1893).  Especially  im- 
portant are  his  critical  edition  of  the  Codex  Jus- 
tinianua  (1877)  and  his  Justinianische  Inatitu- 
tionen  (1867). 

KBtrOEB,  kr53'g5r,  Stephamus  Johaknes 
Paulus  (1825-1904).  President  of  the  South 
African  Republic  (1883-1900).  He  was  born  in 
Colesberg,  Cape  Colony,  October  10, 1825.  His  an- 
cestor, Jacob  Kruger,  went  from  Berlin  in  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company's  service  in  1713,  at 
the  time  when  the  foundations  of  many  of  the 
leading  Boer  families  were  being  laid'  by  im- 
migration. In  1836  young  Paul  shared  with 
his  family  the  hardships  of  the  great  trek, 
when  the  blunders  of  the  British  colonial 
administration  made  enemies  of  the  leading 
Boers  of  Cape  Colony  and  drove  them  to  a 
self-imposed  exile  which  resulted  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  new  South  African  Republic  beyond 
the  Vaal.  (See  Boeb.)  Paul's  mother,  who' was 
a  Steyn,  died  in  his  early  youth  and  his  father 
in  1852.  The  young  man  grew  to  manhood  amid 
the  hardships  which  attended  the  winning  of  the 
country  from  the  savage  natives.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  strength  and  personal  prowess,  as 
well  as  for  deep  religious  convictions.  After  the 
Sand  River  Convention  (1852),  when  the  conflict 
arose  between  two  parties  among  the  Boers  them- 
selves, Kruger  cast  his  lot  with  the  nationalist 
and  orthodox  party  of  Pretorius.  and  in  the 
collision  of  the  Pretorius  party  with  the  Orange 
Free  State  in  1857  he  was  one  of  the  negotiators 
on  the  part  of  the  former  of  the  treaty  which 
averted  hostilities.  He  then  held  the  rank  of 
commandant  in  the  Rustenburg  district.  In  the 
rivalry  between  the  Dutch  Reformed  and  Sepa- 
ratist Reformed  churches  he  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  latter  as  the  more  orthodox.  He 
headed  the  movement  to  overthrow  Schoeman, 
who  misused  his  powers  as  Acting  President  in 
18C0.  Elected  commandant-general  of  the  re- 
organized Republic  in  1863,  Kruger  put  down  the 
civil  strife  which  had  been  the  curse  of  the 
Boers  from  the  time  they  obtained  their  inde- 
pendence, arranged  peace  with  the  Zulus  and 
defeated  the  Basutos.  He  was  Vice-President  of 
the  Republic  under  President  Burgers.  In  1877, 
when  the  failure  of  the  Burgers  policy  and  the 
skillful  diplomacy  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
had  brought  the  Republic  to  the  point  of  a  grudg- 
ing reception  of  annexation,  Kruger  became  the 
head  of  Uie  protesting  Nationalist  Party,  although 
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he  held  ofRoe  for  eight  months  under  the  annexa- 
tion Government.  He  was  the  principal  member 
of  the  deputations  which  protested  against  an- 
nexation both  to  the  Cape  and  to  the  English 
Government.  Events  rapidly  moved  toward  armed 
resistance  to  the  British  authority,  as  the 
promises  made  in  1877  were  not  kept,  and 
in  1880  the  National  Committee  reorganized 
the  Government,  with  Krugcr  in  his  old  posi- 
tion of  Vice-President.  He  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  war  which  followed,  and  bore  a 
prominent  part  in  the  peace  negotiations.  The 
people,  having  won  back  their  independence, 
though  under  a  reserved  British  suzerainty,  elect- 
ed Kruger  President  in  1883  over  Joubert  by  3431 
votes  to  1171.  He  was  reelected  in  1888,  1893, 
and  1898.  In  the  South  African  Republic  after 
he  became  President  Kruger  was  more  and  more 
a  power,  his  influence  over  his  own  people  being 
almost  boundless.  Friction  with  the  British 
Government  increased  through  the  development 
of  the  gold-mines,  the  unmeasured  ambitions  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  the  dis- 
content of  the  Uitlanders,  who  had  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  Transvaal  population.  When 
the  Jameson  raid,  at  the  close  of  1895,  produced  a 
crisis.  President  Kruger  showed  his  moderation 
and  diplomacy  in  the  management  of  the  diffi- 
cult details  of  that  case.  Through  his  influence 
Dr.  Jameson  and  his  associates  were  turned  over 
to  the  English  Government  for  trial  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts  against  the  wishes  of  the  more  hot- 
headed Boers.  The  evident  intention  of  the 
British  Colonial  Office  to  force  the  Republic  to 
submission,  and  the  refusal,  determined  or  ob- 
stinate, as  one  may  look  at  it,  of  President 
Kruger  to  yield  anything  to  British  suzerainty, 
brought  on  in  1890  the  war  of  which  Kruger  had 
said  that  the  submission  of  his  people  would  be 
purchased  at  "a  price  that  would  stagger  human- 
ity." In  preparation  for  the  struggle  which  he 
had  long  regarded  as  inevitable,  Kruger  had  put 
the  Transvaal  into  an  excellent  defensive  state 
by  the  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  being  ably  assisted  in  his  prepara- 
tion by  the  commandant-general  of  the  forces, 
'Slim  Piet'  Joubert  (q.v.).  During  the  first 
period  of  the  war  President  Kruger  remained  in 
Pretoria,  where  he  maintained  order  by  the 
sheer  force  of  his  personality.  After  the  fall  of 
Pretoria  (June  5,  1900),  President  Kruger  fled 
into  Portuguese  territorj',  and  on  October  19th 
sailed  from  Lourenco  Marques  for  Europe  in  the 
hope  of  securing  foreign  aid  or  intervention.  He 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  France,  but 
failed  to  obtain  an  audience  with  the  German 
Emperor  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, making  his  home  in  Utrecht  and  The 
Hague.  His  efforts  to  secure  foreign  interven- 
tion failed,  but  he  continued  to  exhort  the  Boers 
to  stand  fast  to  the  last.  Kruger  first  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Du  Plessis,  whose  family  is  a  branch 
of  that  to  which  Cardinal  Richelieu  belonged.  His 
second  wife  was  a  niece  of  the  first  Mrs.  Kruger. 
They  had  several  children.  The  most  ambitious 
biography  is  Van  Dordt,  Paul  Kruger  und  die 
Entatehung  der  Siidafrikanischen  Republik,  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Kohlschmidt  (2  vols., 
Basel,  1900),  written  from  a  very  friendly 
standpoint.  In  English  the  biography  by  Stat- 
ham,  Paul  Kruger  and  His  Times  (London, 
1898),  is  too  one-sided  to  be  reliable,  though  it 
throws  much  light  on  South  African  history  from 


the  Boer  side.  On  the  other  side,  the  following 
two  works  are  mere  political  contributions  to  the 
material  for  the  history  of  the  period:  Glttck- 
stein.  Queen  or  Preaidentt  An  Indictment  of  Paul 
Kruger  (London,  1900)  ;  Scohle  and  Abercrom- 
bie.  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Krugerism  (New 
York,  1900).  See  Tbansvaal;  South  African 
Wab. 

KBTTMBACHEB,  krvm'bfto-er,  Karl  (1856 
— ).  A  distinguished  German  Byzantine  scholar, 
bom  at  KUmach;  professor  in  the  University  of 
Munich.  Professor  Krumbachcr  is  best  known  for 
his  Oeschichte  der  bjfzantiniscken  Litteratur  (2d 
ed.  1897),  a  monument  of  wide  and  sound  learn- 
ing, and  as  editor  of  the  Byzantinische  Zeit- 
schrift  and  Byzantinisches  Archiv.  Among  his 
other  works  are:  Ein  neuer  Codex  der  Oram- 
matik  des  Dositheus  (1884)  ;  Beitrage  eu  einer 
Oeschichte  der  griechischen  Spraohe  ( 1886-89)  ; 
Mittelgriechische  Sprichworter  (1893);  Studien 
zu  Romanos  (1898);  Die  Moskauer  Sammlung 
mittelgriechischer  Sprichtoorter    (1900). 

KBUMHOSM',  krvm'hOm  (Ger., crook-horn). 
The  name  of  a  very  old  wind  instrument  made 
of  wood,  the  under  part  of  which  is  bent  out- 
ward in  a  circular  arc.  It  was  extensively 
used  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  retained  its  popularity  in  France  till 
about  1730.  A  complete  set  of  krumhorns  con- 
sisted of  five  instruments:  sopranos  in  C  and  G, 
alto  in  D,  tenor  in  G,  and  bass  in  D.  Krumhorn 
is  also  the  name  of  an  organ-stop,  formerly  much 
used,  especially  in  small  organs.  The  pipes  are 
made  of  tin,  the  body  or  sounding  part  being  cy- 
lindrical, and  partly  shut  at  the  upper  end.  The 
Italian  name  of  cormome  has  been  corrupted  by 
English  organ-builders  into  cremona,  which  is 
the  same  stop  in  English  organs.  The  sound  of 
the  krumhorn  as  an  organ-stop  is  soft  and 
quiet,  but  it  is  defective  in  not  keeping  in  tune 
so  well  as  other  reed  stops. 

KSUKMACHEB,  krvim'm&a-Sr,  Friedrich 
Adolf  (1767-1845).  A  German  theologian  and 
a  writer  of  devotional  poetry  and  prose,  bom  at 
Tecklenburg,  July  13,  1767.  He  studied  theology 
at  Lingen  and  Halle,  taught  in  the  high  school  at 
Hamm,  was  head  of  the  high  school  at  MUrs,  and 
became,  in  1800,  professor  of  theology  at  Duis- 
burg.  In  1807  he  returned  to  the  ministry,  be- 
came pastor  at  Kettwig,  and  in  1812  was  called  to 
Bernburg  as  general  superintendent  and  higher 
Court  preacher.  He  accepted  a  call  to  Bremen  in 
1824  and  retired  in  1843.  His  Parabeln  (1805) 
soon  became  a  religious  classic  and  they  have 
often  been  reprinted.  They  were  first  translated 
into  English  in  1825.  For  his  life,  consult  his 
t<elbsthiographie  (Berlin,  1869)  ;  Maria  Krum- 
macher,  tlnser  Orossvater  (Bielefeld,  1891). — His 
son  Fkiedricii  Wiliielm  (1706-1868)  became 
Court  chaplain  (1853)  at  Potsdam.  He  was  a 
preacher  of  great  eloquence,  but  a  reactionary 
theologian.  Many  of  his  works  have  found 
favor  in  translations  in  England.  Among  them 
are:  Elias  der  Thisbiter  (1836);  Elisa  (1839- 
42);  and  Passionsbuch  (1856).  Salome  und 
SuUtmith  (1827,  9th  ed.  1875)  was  also  very 
popular. 

KBTJMMEIi,  knim'mel.  Otto  (1854—).  A 
German  geographer,  best  known  for  his  work  in 
oceanography.  He  was  bom  at  Exin  and  was 
educated  at  Berlin  and  at  GBttingen,  where  he 
was  appointed  docent  of  geography.    He  accepted 
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a  chair  as  professor  at  Kiel  in  1883.  In  1880  he  ac- 
companied the  Plankton  Expedition.  His  pub- 
lications include:  Die  aqtutorialen  Meeresstro- 
miingen  des  Atlantiscken  Oceans  (1877);  Der 
Ocean  (2d  ed.  1002)  ;.Die  Bewegungsformen  dea 
Meera  (1887) ;  Die  Reiaebeachreibung  der  Plank- 
tonetcpedition  (1802);  and  Veber  Qezeitenicellen. 
(1897). 

KBTIPP,  krvp,  Alfbed  (1812-87).  Inventor, 
metallurgist,  and  manufacturer.  He  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Friedrich  Krupp,  the  founder  of 
the  steel-works  at  Essen,  and  was  born  at  Essen, 
Prussia,  His  brother  Hermann  was  associated 
with  him  until  1848,  when  Alfred  assumed  entire 
control,  and  by  persistent  study  and  great  dili- 
gence continued  bis  father's  efforts  to  improve  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  His  exhibit  at  Lon- 
don in  1851  first  drew  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  him,  and  in  1852  the  successful  invention  of  a 
method  of  manufacturing  weldless  railway  tires 
enabled  him  to  enlarge  his  establishment.  His 
breech-loading  rifle  and  cannon  were  adopted 
by  the  Prussian  Army  in  1861,  and  the  war  of 
1870-71  established  its  superiority.  His  factory 
soon  became  known  for  the  heavy  ordnance  and 
armor  plate  which  were  constructed  there  not 
only  for  Germany,  but  other  European  nations 
except  France,  for  whom  the  Krupps  have  never 
manufactured  munitions  of  war.  He  died  July 
14,  1887.  Consult  Badeker,  Alfred  Krupp  (Essen, 
1888).    See  the  articles  A^uob  Plate  and  Obd- 

KANOE. 

KBUFP,  Fbibdbich  (1787-1820).  Ironmaster 
and  founder  of  the  famous  Krupp  Works.  He 
was  bom  at  Essen,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  after 
the  death  of  his  father  he  was  brought  up  by 
his  grandmother,  who  had,  in  1800,  purchased  the 
Sterkrade  Works.  Here  Friedrich  endeavored  to 
make  cast  steel,  the  secret  of  which  was  care- 
fully guarded  in  England.  With  Gottlob  Jacobs, 
an  engineer,  Krupp  made  his  first  experiments 
at  the  Sterkrade  Works,  and  after  the  sale  of 
the  plant  in  1808  continued  his  attempts  inde- 
pendently at  Essen.  In  1810  he  founded  a  small 
forging  plant  near  Essen,  and  in  1815  formed 
a  partnership  with  Friedrich  Nicolai  for  the 
production  of  cast  steel,  a  product  which  was 
found  excellent  for  certain  purposes,  such  as 
mint  dies,  stamps  for  buttons,  etc.  Yet  the  de- 
mand was  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  works  in 
operation,  and  soon  after  1820  Krupp  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  house  to  occupy  a  small 
one-stoiy  laborer's  cottage  near  his  plant.  The 
hut  is  still  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
gigantic  establishment.  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  confided  to  his  son  Alfred  (q.v.)  the  secret  of 
making  cast  steel,  which  the  latter  developed 
successfully. 

&BTIPP,  Fbiedbich  Alfbed  (18541902).  A 
German  gunmaker,  son  of  Alfred  Krupp.  He 
increased  and  diversified  the  output  of  the 
Krupp  Works,  which  he  extended  by  the  incor- 
poration with  them  of  other  enterprises.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Prussian  Upper  House  and  Council  of 
State,  he  also  sat  in  the  Reichstag  from  1893  to 
1898.  Just  before  his  death  his  private  character 
was  violently  assailed  by  the  Socialist  newspaper 
the  Vortoaerta,  and  it  was  said  that  this  arraign- 
ment hastened  his  end.  The  Emperor  vigorously 
defended  Krupp,  especially  in  a  public  speech  at 
his  funeral,  and  the  heirs  began  a  suit  against 
the  Vorwaerta,  but  soon  abandoned  the  action. 


KBX7PF  FOTTNSBIES,  Sociai,  Work  at. 
About  1861  the  great  firm  of  Krupp  at  Essen, 
Germany,  fimding  that  there  were  not  in  the  town 
sufficient  houses  for  their  employees,  began  build- 
ing dwellings.  By  1862  ten  houses  were  ready 
for  foremen,  and  in  1863  the  first  houses  for 
workingmen  were  built  in  Alt  Westend.  Neu 
Westend  was  built  in  1871  and  1872.  Now  some 
400  houses  are  provided,  many  being  given  rent 
free  to  widows  oi  former  workers.  A  cooperative 
society  founded  in  1868  has  become  the  Consum- 
Anstalt  and  profits  are  divided  according  to 
amounts  purchased.  A  boarding-house  for  single 
men,  the  Manage,  was  started  in  1865  with  200 
boarders  and  now  accommodates  1000.  Bath- 
houses are  provided  and  employees  receive  free 
medical  attendance.  Insurance  societies — acci- 
dent, life,  and  sickness— exist  among  the  men  and 
the  firm  contributes  for  their  support  $60,000 
per  year.  There  is  a  trust  fund  of  $250,000  for 
the  benefit  of  the  needy  who  are  not  qualified  to 
get  pensions.  Essen  also  has  a  fund  of  $125,000 
used  in  building  workingmen's  houses,  and  there 
is  also  a  building  association.  Technical  and 
manual  training  schools  are  provided.  The  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  men  have  been  ex- 
cellent. 

XBIfPF  STEEL,  Kbufp  Abmob  Plate,  etc. 
See  Abhob  Plate. 

KBTTSE,  krS</ze,  Heinbich  (1815-1902).  A 
German  dramatist  and  publicist,  bom  at  Stral- 
sund.  He  studied  philology  at  the  universities 
of  Bonn  and  Berlin.  In  1847  he  took  up  journal- 
ism, and  in  1855  be  became  chief  editor  of  the 
Kolnische  Zeitung.  He  devoted  himself,  how- 
ever, largely  to  play- writing.  Of  his  dramas  the 
following  are  considered  of  great  merit:  Die  Qra- 
fin,  a  tragedy  (1808),  which  was  awarded  a 
prize  by  the  Berliner  Schiller  Commission;  Bru- 
tua  (1874-82)  ;  Das  Madchen  von  Byeanz  (1877- 
85)  ;  and  Der  Verbannte  (1879-81).  In  most  of 
his  dramas  Kruse  outlines  his  characters  with 
strength,  and  the  play  of  human  passion  and 
action  is  expressed  with  true  dramatic  effect.  He 
also'  wrote  sea  stories  and  poems. 

KBTTSENSTEBN,  kiJSS'zenstim,  Aoam  Jo- 
H ANN  VON  (1770-1846).  A  distinguished  Russian 
traveler,  bom  at  Haggud  (Esthonia).  After 
serving  for  some  time  in  the  British  navy  he  was 
intrusted  in  1803  by  Emperor  Alexander  with 
the  command  of  a  scientific  and  commercial 
expedition  to  the  North  Pacific  coasts  of  America 
and  Asia.  The  chief  object  of  this  undertaking 
was  the  development  of  the  fur  trade  with  Rus- 
sian America.  In  connection  therewith  the  Gov- 
ernment dispatched  an  embassy  for  the  restora- 
tion of  trade  relations  with  Japan,  in  which 
purpose  it  was  unsuccessful.  The  interesting  geo- 
graphical discoveries  of  Krusenstera  made  his 
voyage  very  important  for  the  progress  of  geo- 
graphical science.  This  voyage,  m  which  he  was 
the  first  Russian  to  circumnavigate  the  world, 
Krusenstem  later  described  in  his  Journey 
Around  the  World  (1810-12,  with  an  atlas  of  104 
plates;  English  translation,  1813),  which  was 
soon  translated  into  all  the  principal  languages 
of  Europe.  JCrusenstern  became  an  admiral  in 
1841.  His  further  works  include  an  Atlas  de 
Vocfan  Pacifique    (2  vols.,   1824-27). 

KBYL6fF,  kre-lftf,  Ivan  Andbeyevttch 
(1768-1846).  A  Russian  fabulist,  the  son  of  a 
Moscow  ofiicer.    He  received  the  elements  of  his 
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education  from  his  mother  at  Tver,  where  he 
learned  French  from  the  tutor  in  the  Governor's 
house.  In  1785  he  published  an  opera,  The  Coffee 
Fortune-Teller,  and  its  success  prompted  him  to 
write  a  series  of  operas  and  comedies  now  en- 
tirely forgotten.  In  1783  he  was  a  petty  clerk  in 
Saint  Petersburg  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
In  1797-1801  he  lived  with  the  family  of  Prince 
Golitzin  as  teacher  and  private  secretary,  and  in 
1802  was  secretary  to  him  while  he  was  Governor 
of  Riga.  This  position  he  soon  gave  up  and  he  led 
the  life  cf  a  gambler  until  1806,  when  he  showed 
bimitriyefT  a  few  translations  from  La  Fontaine 
and  was  urged  to  take  up  this  line  of  literary 
work.  Three  fables  appeared  in  1806,  several  orig- 
inal ones  in  1808-09,  and  in  1800  a  collection  of  23 
met  with  great  success.  In  1811  another  collec- 
tion appeared  and  he  was  elected  to  the  Russian 
Academy.  In  1812  he  became  an  assistant  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and  was 
chief  librarian,  1816-41.  In  1838  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  his  literary  activity  was  celebrated. 
A  monument  to  him  was  placed  in  the  Summer 
Garden.  Thanks  to  the  genuine  national  spirit, 
the  joyousness,  simplicity,  wit,  and  good  humor 
that  pervade  them,  his  fables  are  the  most  popu- 
lar of  Russian  books,  being  generally  placed  in 
the  hands  of  children  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  read.  Consult:  Harrison,  Kriloff't  Original 
Fables  (London,  1884)  ;  Ralston,  Kriloff  and  His 
Fables  (London,  I860). 

KBYPTON  (Gk.  Kfrnrrbv,  neu.  sg.  ot  K/nnrrln, 
hryptoa,  hidden,  secret,  from  Kpirrtir,  kryp- 
tein,  to  hide).  A  gaseous  element  discovered  in 
the  air,  by  William  Ramsay  and  Morris  W. 
Travers,  in  1898.  The  element  appears  to  be 
very  similar  to  argon  and  helium  (qq.v.),  but 
as  yet  very  little  is  known  of  its  properties,  only 
minute  quantities  of  it  having  thus  far  been  ob- 
tained. If  its  molecules,  like  those  of  argon  and 
helium,  are  made  up  of  single  atoms,  then  its 
atomic  weight,  being  identical  with  the  molecular 
weight,  is  twice  the  density  (referred  to  hydro- 
gen). From  determinations  of  its  density,  its 
discoverers  thus  found  its  atomic  weight  to  be 
81.76.  Ladenburg  and  KrUgel  give  the  figure 
68.74.  But  probably  either  of  these  figures  is 
far  from  being  correct.  Samples  of  krypton  have 
been  liquefied  and  even  solidified ;  the  solid  melt- 
ed at  —169°  C;  the  liquid  boiled  at  —152°  C. 

XSHATBIYA,  ksha'trfrA  (Skt.,  ruling  war- 
rior, king).  The  second  or  military  caste  in  the 
Brahmanical  social  system.    See  Caste. 

XUANZA,  kwUn'zA,  or  COANZA.  A  river  of 
Portuguese  West  Africa  (Map:  Congo  Free 
State,  B  4).  It  rises  in  Lake  Mussombo  in  the 
south  central  part  of  the  colony,  and  flows  at 
first  north,  then  northwest,  emptying  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  about  35  miles  south  of  Saint 
Paul  de  Loanda  and  220  miles  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo.  Its  length  is  over  700  miles.  In 
its  upper  course  the  Kuanza  flows  through  an 
elevated  plateau,  from  which  it  drops  to  the  low 
coast  region  in  the  cataract  of  Kambamke,  known 
also  as  Livingstone  Falls.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  over  a  hundred  miles  below  Ndondo,  but  the 
entrance  of  ocean  vessels  is  obstructed  by  a  baf 
at  its  mouth. 

XTTBA,  kJSC^ft.     A  district  town  in  the  Rus- 
sian Government  of  Baku,  situated  at  an  alti- 
tude of  about  2000  feet,  95  miles  northwest  of 
Vol.  XI.— m. 


Baku.  In  the  vicinity  arc  extensive  gardens, 
and  the  town  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
silk,  rugs,  and  fruit.  Population,  in  1807, 
15,346. 

KTTBAN,  kJBJ-ba'ny'.  A  territory  occupying 
the  western  part  of  Northern  Caucasia,  Russia, 
with  an  area  of  about  33,650  square  miles  (Map: 
Russia,  F  6).  It  borders  on  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  is  divided  by  the  river  Ku- 
ban into  two  parts,  of  which  the  northern  has  the 
character  of  a  steppe,  while  the  southern  belongs 
to  the  region  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains  and  is 
covered  to  a  large  extent  with  forests.  The  terri- 
tory is  watered  chiefly  by  the  Kuban  and  has  a 
mild  but  variable  climate.  Agriculture  and 
stock-raising  are  the  chief  occupations.  Tobacco 
is  cultivated  extensively.  There  are  a  number  of 
salt  lakes  in  the  territory,  and  the  rivers  are 
well  stocked  with  fish.  The  region  contains  ex- 
tensive mineral  deposits,  including  petroleum, 
lead,  coal,  and  silver.  The  oil-wells  are  exploited 
on  an  extensive  scale.  The  chief  manufacturing 
establishments  are  flour-mills,  tobacco-factories, 
distilleries,  breweries,  and  tanneries.  The  terri- 
tory differs  in  its  administration  from  other 
governments  of  Russia  in  that  it  is  administered 
by  a  lieutenant-general,  who  is  invested  with 
civil  as  well  as  military  powers.  The  Cossacks, 
who  constitute  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, are  exempted  from  certain  taxes,  and  are 
organized  on  a  military  basis.  Population,  in 
1897,  1,922,773,  of  whom  94  per  cent,  were  Chris- 
tians and  the  rest  chiefly  Mohammedans.  The 
colonization  of  the  territory  by  Russia  was  be- 
gun at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
original  inhabitants  now  constitute  only  a  small 
part  of  the  population.  Capital,  Ekaterinodar 
(q.v.). 

ETTBAN  (ancient  Hypanis,  or  Vardanes). 
One  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  Caucasus,  Russia. 
It  rises  near  Mount  Elbruz,  at  an  altitude  of 
nearly  14,000  feet,  and  flows  at  first  north  and 
then  west,  finally  through  marshy  regions,  fall- 
ing by  a  number  of  arms  partly  into  the  Sea  of 
Azov  and  partly  into  the  Black  Sea.  Its  total 
length  is  525  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers 
for  over  70  miles.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Laba  and  the  Bielaya. 

KUBAN'GO,  or  O'KAVAN'OO.  A  river  of 
South  Central  Africa.  It  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  Portuguese  West  Africa,  near  the  source  of 
the  Kiinene,  and  flows  in  a  generally  southeast 
direction  until  it  loses  itself  in  the  wide,  marshy 
tracts  of  Western  Rhodesia,  north  of  Lake  Ngami 
(q.v.)  (Map:  Africa,  F  6).  It  reaches  that  lake 
through  the  Tonke  during  the  rainy  season,  but 
it  is  also  supposed  that  a  part  of  its  volyme  at 
high  water  flows  into  the  Zambezi  through  the 
Kiiando,  in  which  case  the  Kubango  must  be  ife- 
garded  as  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the 
Zambezi. 

KXrBELIK,k3oT)e-l«k,  Jan  (1880- ).  A  Bo- 
hemian violinist,  bom  at  Miehle,  near  Prague. 
He  received  some  musical  instruction  from  his 
father,  who  was  a  market-gardener,  and  when 
only  twelve  years  old  he  entered  the  Prague 
Conservatory.  In  1898  he  began  to  give  recitals; 
in  1900  he  appeared  with  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic Society,  and  in  June  of  the  latter  year 
made  his  dfbut  in  London  with  a  concerto  by 
Paganini.  His  playing  of  that  master's  com- 
positions was  remarkable,  and  upon  his  Ameri- 
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can  tour  (1901-02)  he  met  with  extraordinary 
popular  success.  His  technique^  was  remarkable, 
but  his  interpretation  sulTered  in  comparison. 
Kubelik  received  numerous  decorations  and  ap- 
pointments. 

ETTBEItA.  or  XUVE'KA.  The  Hindu 
god  of  wealth.  An  old  Indian  etymology  in 
Sanskrit  explains  his  name  as  meaning  'having  a 
wretched  {leu)  body  {vCra) ,'  and  it  may  be  that 
this  folk-etymology  is  not  so  far  astray  as  desig- 
nating the  bizarre  shape  with  which  he  is  invest- 
ed by  Hindu  mythology.  According  to  Sanskrit 
literature,  his  residence,  Alakd,  is  situated  in  the 
mines  of  Mount  Kailasa,  and  he  is  attended  by 
the  Yakshas,  Mayus,  Kinnaras,  and  other  imps, 
anxiously  guarding  the  entrance  to  his  garden, 
Chaitraratha,  the  abode  of  all  riches.  Nine 
treasures — apparently  precious  ^ms — are  espe- 
cially intrusted  to  his  care.  His  wife  is  an 
ogress,  Kakahi,  or  Yakfiif,  and  their  children 
are  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  As  one  of  the 
divinities  that  preside  over  the  regions,  he  is 
considered  also  to  be  the  protector  of  the  North. 
Consult:  Dowson,  Hindu  Mythology  (London, 
1879)  ;  Wilkins,  Hindu  Mythology  (ib.,  1900). 

KUBI»AI  KHAN,  ko5T)lt  kttn',  or  KHXTBI- 
LAI  KHAW  (1210-94).  Grand  Khan  of  the 
Mongols  and  Emperor  of  China.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Genghis  Khan  (q.v.),  through  the 
latter's  fourth  son,  Tuli  Khan.  When  a  boy  of  ten 
he  participated  in  the  last  campaign  of  his  grand- 
father. He  succeeded  his  brother  Mangu  as  Grand 
Khan  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1259,  while 
engaged  in  a  campaign  to  complete  the  subju- 
gation of  China.  This  task  Kublai  carried  to  a 
conclusion.  Invited  by  Si  Tsong  of  the  Sung 
dynasty  to  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Kin  Tatar 
dynasty,  he  invaded  China  in  1260  with  an  im- 
mense army,  drove  out  the  Tatars,  and  took 
possession  of  North  China.  He  founded  the  city 
of  Khan  Balig  (Kambalu)  and  made  it  his 
capital.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  Peking.  Ku- 
blai maintained  only  nominally  the  extended 
sway  of  the  previous  members  of  his  dynasty,  the 
great  empire  that  had  been  reared  by  conquest 
having  practically  broken  up  into  four  divisions 
(see  MoNQOi  Dynasties),  but  his  rule  was  abso- 
lute and  efficient  in  Eastern  Asia.  He  was  one 
of  the  ablest  of  his  race,  an  organizer  and  ad- 
ministrator of  a  high  degree  of  ability  and  intel- 
ligence. He  conformed  in  great  measure  to  the 
Chinese  civilization,  which  was  far  in  advance  of 
that  of  his  own  people.  In  1279  he  completed  his 
conquest  of  China  by  subduing  the  south,  and  as 
the  first  foreign  Emperor  founded  the  Yuen  dy- 
nasty. His  reneated  attacks,  however,  failed  to 
reduce  Japan  to  submission.  The  Venetian  Polo 
brothers,  with  the  better-known  son  and  nephew, 
Marco  Polo  (q.v.),  spent  some  years  at  Kublai's 
Court,  and  enjoyed  his  respect  and  confidence. 
Desiring  to  establish  some  higher  form  of  reli- 
gion in  his  empire,  he  made  them  his  messengers 
to  the  Pope  to  invite  the  sending  of  Christian 
missionaries  to  his  people.  Christendom  was  too 
much  occupied  with  its  own  quarrels  over  eccle- 
siastical politics  to  heed  the  invitation,  and  the 
Khan  turned  to  the  Grand  Lama,  the  head  of 
the  Buddhists,  who  was  not  slow  to  seize  so 
glorious  an  opportunity  for  the  conversion  of 
an  empire.  Kublai  Khan  died  in  Peking,  in 
1294.  The  empire  he  had  organized  did  not  long 
survive  under  his  incapable  successors,  and  in 


1308  the  dynasty  of  Y^uen  was  expelled  from 
China.  Consult:  Yule,  Cathay  and  the  Way 
Thither  (2  vols.,  London,  1866);  id.  (ed.),  The 
Book  of  8er  Marco  Polo  (London,  1875); 
Howorth,  History  of  the  Mongols  (4  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1876-88). 

KUBTTS,  kSSt^z,  or  Obako-Kubu.  A  people 
of  Malay  stock,  inhabiting  the  marshy,  forested 
region  northwest  of  Palembang  in  South  Central 
Sumatra,  and  one  of  the  most  primitive  tribes 
in  existence.  They  are  particularly  interesting, 
because  in  the  matter  of  character,  general  be- 
havior, etc.,  they  apparently  rank  higher  than 
some  of  the  more  civilized  of  the  kindred  peoples 
about  them.  For  instance,  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  such  cannibals  as  the  Battas  once  were.  Mar- 
riages between  Kubu  women  and  Malay  men 
are  said  to  be  rare.  Besides  the  information 
in  general  works  on  Sumatra  and  the  East 
Indies,  such  as  Forbes,  A  Naturalist's  Wander- 
ing in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  (London,  1885), 
reference  may  be  made  to  Zelle,  "Les  Orangs-  ' 
Koubous,"  in  the  Bulletins  de  la  Sociiti  d'An- 
thropologie  de  Paris  for  1891,  where  some  use- 
ful details  are  given. 

KTTCH,  or  COOCH,  BEHATl,  kSSch  be-hftr'. 
A  sub-Himalayan  native  State  of  Bengal,  India, 
near  Darjiling.  Area,  1307  square  miles.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile  and  productive,  and  is 
well  watered  by  several  rivers.  A  railway  ex- 
tends from  the  frontier  town  of  Dhubrij  to  the 
capital,  Kuch  Behar,  and  connects  it  with  the 
main  systems  of  India.  In  the  State  are  the 
ruins  of  the  two  ancient  capitals  of  the  Kam- 
rup  Hindu  dynasty,  which  was  overthrown  by 
the  Afghans  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Population  of  State,  in  1891,  578,900;  in  1901, 
567,037. 

KitCHElTMEISTEIt,  kvK'en-ml'stSr,  Gott- 
LOB  Fbiedeicu  Hkinbich  (1821-90).  A  German 
physician,  specialist  on  intestinal  parasites.  He 
was  bom  at  Buchheim,  studied  at  Leipzig 
and  Prague,  and  practiced  at  Zittau,  and 
later  at  Dresden.  He  distinguished  the  Tcenia 
saginata  (or  mediocanellata)  from  the  armata; 
showed  the  special  danger  of  the  pork  tape- 
worm, and  made  studies  in  the  development  of 
trichinae  and  other  entozoa.  His  principal  works 
are:  Versuche  iiher  die  Metamorphose  der  Fin- 
nen  in  Bandwiirtner  (1852);  Entdeckung  Uher 
die  Vmwandlung  der  sechshakigen  Brut  gewisser 
Bandwiirmer  in  Blasenbandiciirmer  (1853)  ;  Die 
in  und  an  dem  Korper  des  lebenden  Menschen 
vorkommenden  Parasiten {with  illustrations,  last 
edition,  with  Zurn,  1878-79).  He  was  an  eager 
advocate  of  cremation.  Consult  the  posthumous 
book.  Die  Todtenbestattungen  der  Bibel  und  die 
Feuerbestattung  (with  a  biographical  sketch, 
Stuttgart,  1893). 

KUCHIir,  kSo  chto'.  A  numerous  group  of 
Athapascan  tribes,  extending  across  Central 
Alaska  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  British 
America  from  the  Eskimo  border  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yukon  northeastward  almost  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  The  various  bands  are 
known  as  Tukuth-kuchin,  'rat  people,'  Ban- 
kuchin,  'river  people,'  etc.,  the  dialects  differ- 
ing but  little  one  from  another.  The  eastern 
bands  are  also  known  collectively  as  Loucheu» 
by  the  French  voyageurs.  The  Kuchfn  are  de- 
scribed as  superior  to  their  neighbors  in  intel- 
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ligence  and  inanly  qualities.  They  are  great 
traders,  making  long  voyages  up  and  down  the 
Yukon  between  the  interior  tribes  and  those  of 
the  coast,  skins  being  the  ordinary  merchandise 
and  shell  beads  the  medium  of  barter.  They 
subsist  primarily  by  hunting  and  fishing,  tak- 
ing large  quantities  of  salmon  in  nets,  fish- 
drives,  or  from  boats.  Their  ordinary  dwellings 
are  low,  elliptical  wikiupa  of  poles  covered  with 
skins,  sometimes  occupied  jointly  by  several 
families.  Their  dress  is  of  deer  or  rabbit  skin, 
including,  caps  and  mittens,  both  sexes  dressing 
nearly  alike  excepting  that  the  shirt  of  the  man 
is  pointed  in  front  and  behind.  The  men  wear 
nose-rings  and  the  women  formerly  tattooed. 
They  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  feasting,  and 
athletic  games,  such  as  wrestling,  foot-racing, 
and  the  'tug  of  war,'  with  a  very  peculiar  amuse- 
ment in  which  a  man  stands  upon  the  inter- 
section of  two  ropes  fastened  diagonally  at  some 
distance  above  the  groimd  and  strives  to  keep 
his  place  or  alight  upon  his  feet  when  the  ropes 
are  jerked.  There  are  three  clans,  which  are  com- 
mon throughout  the  tribes,  those  of  the  same 
clan  being  considered  relatives  wherever  found. 
The  dead  are  usually  exposed  on  scaffolds  or 
sometimes  cremated.  The  widow  watches  near 
the  grave  for  a  year,  when  the  bones  are  burned 
and  the  ashes  placed  in  a  box  hung  from  the 
top  of  a  pole.  A  funeral  feast  is  then  made, 
ending  with  games  and  a  distribution  of  pres- 
ents, after  which  the  widow  is  free  to  marry 
again.  They  are  said  to  have  decreased  one- 
half  within  living  memory,  partly  from  new  dis- 
eases, but  largely  from  the  widespread  practice 
of  female  infanticide,  which  the  women  justify 
on  the  groimd  that  they  wish  to  save  their 
daughters  from  the  hardships  to  which  they 
themselves  are  subjected. 

KXtCKEN,  kv'ken,  Fbiedbich  Wilhelm  (1810- 
82 ) .  A  German  musician,  bom  at  Bleckede,  near 
Hanover.  He  studied  music  under  Tflhrss,  music 
director  at  Schwerin,  and  later  with  Birnbach  in 
Berlin,  Sechter  in  Vienna,  and  Hal6vy  in  Paris. 
At  first  he  was  a  member  of  the  Court  orchestra 
at  Schwerin,  but  upon  the  success  of  some  of  his 
songs  he  was  appointed  music-teacher  to  the 
hereditary  Grand  Duke.  In  1839  his  opera  Die 
Flucht  nach  der  Schtoeiz  was  well  received,  and 
in  1849  Der  Priitendent  followed.  Two  years 
later  he  became  one  of  the  two  Court  kapellmeis- 
ters at  Stuttgart,  and  subsequently  served  alone 
until  1861.  He  composed  sonatas  for  violin, 
piano,  and  'cello,  and  quartets  for  male  chorus, 
but  his  songs  were  his  masterpieces.  They  were 
exceedingly  popular,  and  of  those  which  were 
translated  into  English  the  best  known  are: 
"The  Maid  of  Judah,"  "The  Swallow,"  and 
"Trab,  Trab."  His  work,  however,  was  never 
well  received  by  musicians.    He  died  at  Schwerin. 

KXTDTT,  kSo'dSJS.  Another  name  for  ^he  Afri- 
can antelope,  the  koodoo   (q.v.). 

KTTEKES,  kv'nen,  Abbaham  (1828-91).  A 
distinguished  biblical  scholar,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  modem  critical  school.  He  was 
bom  at  Haarlem,  September  16,  1828;  studied  at 
Leyden,  and  was  made  professor  of  theology  there 
in  1853.  He  died  at  Leyden,  December  10,  1891. 
Kuenen  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  fear- 
less application  of  critical  methods  in  the  study 
of  the  Old  Testament  regardless  of  tradition,  or 
the   consequences   alleged    to    result   from    such 


methods.  His  publications  are  marked  by 
great  accuracy  and  keen  critical  and  histo- 
rical acumen,  and  he  lived  to  see  his  methods 
approved  and  many  of  his  theories  adopted  by 
the  majority  of  scholars  in  Europe  and  America. 
His  works  include:  Liber  Oeneseos  (1851)  ;  Lihri 
Exodi  et  Levitici  Secundum  Arabicam  Penta- 
teuchi  Samaritani  Versionem  ab  Abu  Saido 
Conacriptam  (1854);  Hiatoriach-kritiech  Onder- 
zoek  naar  het  ontstaan  en  de  versameling  van  de 
boeken  des  Ouden  Verbonda  (1861-65;  2d  ed. 
1885-93;  Eng.  trans,  of  vol.  i..  The  Bexateuch, 
London,  1886)  ;  De  godadienat  van  larael  tot  den 
ondergang  van  den  Joodachen  Staat  (1869-70; 
trans..  The  Religion  of  larael,  5  vols.,  London, 
1874-75)  ;  De  profeten  on  de  profetie  onder  larael 
(1875;  trans..  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel, 
London,  1877)  ;  National  Religions  and  Univeraal 
Religion  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1882).  From  1867 
till  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Theologiach  Tijdtchrift,  and  in  this  journal  many 
of  his  most  important  investigations  of  special 
points  connected  with  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment appeared.  A  number  of  his  articles  in  this 
periodical  were  collected  and  published  after  his 
death  in  a  German. translation  by  Karl  Budde, 
imder  the  title,  Oeaammelte  Abhandlungen  zur 
bibliachen  Wiaaenschaft  (Freiburg,  1894). 

KTJEN-Lirir,  kwefinlron',  or  KTTN-LUN.  A 
great  mountain  system  of  Central  Asia,  lying  on 
the  northern  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Tibet  (Map: 
Asia,  H  5).  The  physical  relations  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  in  this  part  of  Asia  have  not  been  as 
yet  clearly  explained;  but  most  authorities,  fol- 
lowing Richthofen,  include  under  this  system 
the  various  groups  of  highlands  that  stretch  in 
an  easterly  direction  from  the  Pamirs  to  the 
interior  of  China.  As  thus  defined,  the  Kuen- 
lun  is  one  of  the  most  important  mountain  sys- 
tems of  Asia.  In  the  western  section,  formed  by 
the  mountains  of  Kashgar  and  the  Russian  chain, 
between  East  Turkestan  and  India  and  Tibet,  the 
mountains  exceed  20,000  feet  in  elevation,  and 
carry  enormous  snow-flelds  and  glaciers.  The 
few  passes,  which  rise  to  altitudes  of  15,000  feet 
or  more,  can  be  crossed  only  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty. The  narrow  gorge-like  valleys  of  the  Yar- 
kand  and  Karakash  are  the  only  notable  interrup- 
tions in  this  part.  East  of  about  longitude  89° 
E.  the  Kuen-lun  system  is  developed  as  a  series 
of  parallel  or  slightly  diverging  chains.  The 
most  northern  chains — the  Altyn  Tagh  and  Nan- 
shan — follow  the  northern  boundary  of  Tibet 
toward  Northwestern  China  proper;  they  attain 
an  extreme  elevation  of  15,000  to  20,000  feet. 
The  central  and  southern  ranges,  including  the 
Marco  Polo,  Columbus,  Przhevalald,  and  others, 
have  a  southeasterly  trend,  and  are  of  more 
broken  character.  East  of  the  Chinese  frontier 
the  system  is  developed  in  two  lines  of  high- 
lands which  extend  across  Northern  Cnina  almost 
to  the  coast. 

EXT1TC  WBITIKO.  An  ancient  form  of 
Arabic  characters  which  came  into  use  shortly  be- 
fore Mohammed,  and  was  chiefly  current  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Arabia,  while  those  of 
the  southwestern  parts  employed  the  old  Sabtean 
characters,  called  by  the  Arabs  Musnad,  akin  to 
the  Ethiopic.  The  Kuftc  is  derived  from  some 
form  of  the  Nabatean  alphabet  as  found  in  the 
inscriptions    in   Northern   Arabia,  'the   Sinaitic 
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Peninsula.  Petra,  and  the  Hauran.  It  was  ori^- 
nally  written  without  diacritical  and  vowel 
points,  these  being  gradually  introduced  during 
the  first  century  of  the  Hejira.  The  first  copies 
of  the  Koran  were  written  in  it,  and  it  took  its 
name  from  Cufa  (Arabic  al-KSfah),  a  city  in 
the  Vilayet  of  Bagdad,  which  in  the  early  caliph- 
ate had  become  a  centre  for  Moslem  studies.  The 
alphabet  was  arranged  like  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac;  but  this  order,  though  occasionally  used 
for  numerical  purposes,  has  now  been  superseded 
by  another.  The  Kufic  character,  which  is  of  a 
somewhat  clumsy  and  ungainly  shape,  began  to 
fall  into  disuse  after  about  1000,  its  place  being 
taken  by  the  yagkhi,  which  is  the  common  form 
of  writing  to-day.  This  Naskhi  made  its  way 
with  difficulty.  It  is  found  first  in  documents 
dated  750.  The  Kufic  has  been  largely  employed 
in  inscriptions  on  mosques,  palaces,  forts,  etc., 
and  on  coins.  Epigraphically  it  is  found  in 
several  forms.  The  simple  Kufic  was  employed 
from  the  first  century  of  the  Hejira  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourth.  It  has  'all  the  clumsy  and 
angular  characters  of  this  script.  The  orna- 
mental Kufic  is  represented  by  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Fatimite  dynasty  in  Egypt  (tenth- 
twelfth  centuries)  ;  this  has. wrongly  been  called 
the  Karmatian.  The  decorative  Kufic  is  tised 
for  Koran  verses  which  simply  serve  the  purpose 
of  adornment.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
round  Naskhi  characters,  the  decorative  Kufic 
has  developed  several  varieties,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  leaves  and  branches ;  at  others  elongated 
and  thin ;  or,  thirdly,  square  and  geometric.  The 
introduction  of  the  Naskhi  into  Arabic  epigraphy 
was  due  to  the  Sunnite  reaction  under  the  Sel- 
juks,  Atabeks,  Nur  ed-Din,  and  Saladin,  and  was 
coincident  with  the  Crusade  and  Mongol  inva- 
sions. It  started  in  Persia,  where  it  is  seen  upon 
coins  in  the  tenth  century  and  in  inscriptions 
during  the  eleventh  century.  It  overran  Bagdad, 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  entered 
Egypt  with  Saladin.  The  earliest  Naskhi  inscrip- 
tion in  Syria  is  of  1155.  The  last  Fatimite  in- 
scription in  ornamental  Kufic  in  Cairo  is  dated 
1160.  Saladin's  first  inscription  in  Cairo  (in 
Naskhi)  is  dated  1183.  Different  kinds  of  these 
Naskhi  (in  which  the  alphabet  is  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  outward  similarity  of  the  letters) 
are  the  Diwini  (only  employed  for  decrees,  pass- 
ports, etc.),  the  Ta'lik  (the  Court  script,  chiefly 
used  in  Persia),  iheThuluth  (threefold,  highly 
flourished  and  involved,  used  at  the  head  of 
books  and  documents),  the  Yakuti,  Bihdni,  etc. 
The  Maghrebin  cursive  script  used  in  Northwest- 
em  Africa  is  a  direct  development  of  the  Kufic. 
Consult:  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  vol.  i.  (London, 
1883)  ;  Von  Berchem,  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Arabicorum  (Paris,  1894-1900)  ;  Houdas,  Essai 
sur  I'^criture  maghrebine  (1886)  ;  and  the  Pale- 
ographical  Societv's  "Oriental  Series"  (London, 
1884). 
K'tt-POW.    A  city  in  China.    See  Kiuh-fow. 

KtJOLEB,  kSSalgr,  Fhanz  (1808-58).  A 
€!erman  art  historian  and  poet.  He  was  born 
at  Stettin,  January  19,  1808.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  and  at 
the  Academy  of  Architecture,  Berlin.  After 
the  completion  of  a  very  diversified  course  of 
study,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  fine  arts.  In 
1833  he  became  a  professor  of  art  history  at 
the  Academv  of  Fine  Arts  and   decent  in  the 


University  of  Berlin.  His  best  known  work  is 
the  Handbuck  der  Oeschichte  der  Ualerei,  etc. 
(Manual  of  the  History  of  Painting  from  the 
Time  of  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  Present 
Day)  (1837),  which  has  been  translated  into 
English — ^the  part  relating  to  Italian  art  by  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Eastlake,  and  revised  by  Aus- 
ten Henry  Layard  (London,  1891),  and  that  re- 
lating to  the  German,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  schools 
under  the  editorship  of  Sir  Edmimd  Head,  revised 
by  Sir  Joseph  A.  Crowe  (London,  1898).  His 
other  works  include:  Oeschichte  Friedrichs  des 
Grossen  (Leipzig,  1840;  12th  ed.  1887)  ;  a  Hand- 
buch  der  Kunstgeschichte  (Manual  of  the  His- 
tory of  Art)  ( 1842 ;  revised  by  LUbke,  Stuttgart, 
1871-72);  Oeschichte  der  Baukunst  (Berlin, 
1855-60),  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject, 
as  far  as  it  goes.  He  is  also  favorably  known 
as  a  poet,  and  as  the  author  of  several  dramas, 
published  in  his  Belletristische  Bchriften  (Berlin, 
1852).    He  died  in  Berlin,  March  18,  1858. 

XT7H,  kta;,  Emil  (1828-76).  An  Austrian 
critic  and  poet,  bom  in  Vienna,  of  Jewish  parents. 
He  studied  philosophy  and  history,  embraced 
Catholicism  in  Berlin,  in  1857,  and  returned  to 
Vienna,  where  he  became  prominent  as  a  literary 
critic  through  his  contributions  to  the  leading 
newspapers,  and  in  1864  was  appointed  professor 
of  German  language  and  literature  at  the  Han- 
delsakademie.  His  most  valuable  work  is  a 
comprehensive  biography  of  Friedrich  Hebbel 
(1877),  although  its  partiality  provoked  great 
opposition.  Besides,  he  published:  Veber  neuere 
Lyrik  (1865),  an  excellent  essay;  Zviei  Dichter 
Oesterreichs :  Franz  Orillparzer  und  Adalbert 
Stifter  (1872)  ;  and  Diehterbuch  aus  Oesterreioh 
(1863),  an  unusually  well  selected  anthology. 
His  own  lyrics  are  original  in  sentiment  and 
graceful  in  diction.  With  Julius  Glaser  he  edited 
the  collected  works  of  Hebbel  (Hamburg,  1864- 
66),  and  with  Pachler  the  Nachlass  of  Friedrich 
Halm  (Vienna,  1872). 

KUHLAU,  kSfsnoa,  Friedbich  (1786-1832). 
A  German  composer,  born  at  Veelzen,  Hanover. 
When  very  young  he  lost  one  eye,  but  despite 
this  handicap,  and  his  poverty,  which  compelled 
him  to  gain  a  living  by  singing  in  the  streets, 
he  managed  to  study  harmony  under  Schwencke 
in  Brunswick.  To  avoid  the  conscription  in  Ger- 
many he  went  to  Copenhagen  in  1810,  where  he 
became  first  flute  in  the  King's  band  (1813),  and 
five  years  later  became  Court  composer.  Mean- 
while he  had  composed  a  number  of  operas,  popu- 
lar in  their  day,  but  long  since  forgotten.  His 
songs,  quartets,  and  sonatas  were  once  widely 
known,  but  at  present  only  a  few  compositions 
for  the  flute  and  for  the  piano  are  in  use. 

KTJHN,  kSon,  Ebnst  (1846—).  A  German 
Orientalist,  son  of  Franz  Felix  Adalbert  Kuhn, 
born  in  Berlin.  He  was  educated  there  and  at 
THbingen,  and,  after  lecturing  four  years  at 
Halle  and  Leipzig,  in  1875  became  professor  of 
Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology  at  Heidel- 
berg. Two  years  later  he  went  to  Munich  as  pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit.  After  his  father's  death 
(1881)  he  became  editor  of  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift 
fiir  vergleichende  Sprachforschung,  and  in  1893 
of  Orientalischc  Bibliographie.  One  of  his  most 
important  works  is  the  Grundrins  der  iranischen 
Philologie,  published  with  Geiger  (Strassburg, 
1895  et  seq.).  From  1879  to  1880,  with  Socin, 
he  was  in  charge  of  Wissenschaftliche  Jahresbe- 
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richte  Uber  die  morgenlandischen  Studien.  He 
also  published  briefer  studies  on  Pali,  Singhalese, 
and  other  Oriental  languages. 

Kt/HN,  kvin,  or  KINO,  ks'nft,  EnsEBitrs 
Fbanz  (c.1650-1711).  A  Jesuit  missionary,  bom 
in  Trent,  Austria.  After  teaching  mathematics 
for  a  time  at  the  University  of  Ingolstadt,  he 
sailed  on  a  mission  to  Mexico,  where  he  and  Fa- 
ther Salva  Tierra  undertook  (1686)  to  convert 
the  native  tribes  in  what  are  now  California  and 
Arizona.  Father  KUhn's  labors  met  with  great 
success.  The  result  of  his  long  and  hazardous 
foot  journeys  was  the  establishment  (1643-47) 
of  the  missions  of  Santa-Maria  Somanca,  Guer- 
avi,  Cocospera,  San  Cayetano,  and  ten  others, 
the  largest  being  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  in  Arizona. 
Few  of  these  survived  him,  but  his  manuscripts 
remain,  and  two  of  them  were  printed  under  the 
titles  Explicacidn  astrondmica  del  cometa  que 
Be  vid  en  todo  el  orhe  en  1680  y  1881  (Mexico, 
1681)  and  Mapa  del  paso  por  tierra  d  la  Califor- 
nia (1706). 

KTrHN,  Fbakz,  Baron  von  Kuhnenfeld  ( 1817- 
96).  An  Austrian  general,  born  at  Prossnitz, 
Moravia.  He  entered  the  army  in  1837,  took 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  1848  and  1849  in  Italy 
and  Himgary,  and  distinguished  himself  par- 
ticularly in  the  battles  of  Santa  Lucia  and  Cus- 
tozza,  and  at  Milan.  During  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1859  he  was  chief  of  staff,  and  in  1860 
commander  of  the  forces  in  Tyrol,  where  he  suc- 
cessfully repulsed  the  invasion  of  Garibaldi. 
Promoted  after  the  war  to  lieutenant  field-mar- 
shal, he  was  appointed  Minister  of  War  in  1868, 
in  which  capacity  he  rendered  important  services 
by  reorganizing  the  army  and  perfecting  the 
Landwehr.  In  1873  his  rank  was  raised  to  that 
of  Feldzeugmeister,  and  in  1874  he  assumed  the 
command  of  the  forces  in  the  provinces  of  Styria, 
Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  and  of  the  Third  Army 
Corps  at  Gratz.  He  was  suddenly  relieved  of  his 
post  in  1888,  owing  to  his  over-frank  criticism 
of  the  inspector-general  of  the  army.  Archduke 
Albrecht.  Besides  various  writings  on  astro- 
nomical, geographical,  and  military  subjects,  he 
published  Der  Oebirgskrieg  (2d  ed.  1878). 

KTTHN,  Fbanz  Feux  Adalbebt  (1812-81). 
A  celebrated  German  philologist  and  mythologist, 
bom  at  K6nigsberg-in-der-Neumark,  Province  of 
Brandenburg,  Prussia.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  in  1841  became  an  instruct- 
or in  the  KSllnisches  Gymnasium  of  Berlin,  in 
1856  a  professor  in  that  institution,  and  in  1870 
its  director.  He  was  a  founder  (1861)  of  the 
Zeitschrift  fUr  vergleichende  Sprachforsokung, 
in  which  Karl  Veraer  published  (1875)  the 
article  "Eine  Ausnahme  der  ersten  lautver- 
Bchiebung,"  the  first  announcement  of  Vemer'a 
law  (q.v.) ;  and  (1856)  of  the  Beitrage  zur  ver- 
gleichenden  Sprachforschung,  combined  with  the 
former  in  1875  in  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  verglei- 
chende Sprachforschung  auf  dem  Qebiete  der 
indogermaniachen  Sprachen.  His  Zur  altesten 
Oeschichie  der  indogermanischen  Volker  (1846) 
was  a  pioneer  attempt  toward  a  restoration  of  the 
civilization  of  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  race. 
Kuhn  was  a  founder  of  the  new  science  of  com- 
parative mythology,  to  which  he  contributed  nu- 
merous papers  in  the  journals  edited  by  him,  and 
his  admirable  Herabkunft  des  Feuers  und  des 
G6ttertranks  (1859),  standard  in  its  field  and  an 
admitted  criterion  for  researches  of  the  sort.    He 


also  wrote  on  specifically  Teutonic  mythology  and 
folklore  (Sagen,  Oebriiuehe  und  Mirchm  aus 
Westfalen,  1859). 

KTJHNAXT,  k?R5'nou,  JoHANN  (1667-1722).  A 
German  musician  and  author,  bom  in  Geising, 
Saxony.  As  a  pupil  of  the  Kreuzschule  at  Dres- 
den, and  as  a  chorister  in  that  city,  he  gained  a 
thorough  musical  education.  In  1680  the  plague 
compelled  him  to  leave  Dresden,  and  after  serving 
as  cantor  at  Zittau  he  became  (1684)  organist 
of  Saint  Thomas's,  at  Leipzig.  In  1700  he  was 
made  musical  director  of  the  imiversity  there, 
and  cantor  at  Saint  Thomas's.  Of  his  composi- 
tions, those  for  the  piano  (clavier)  are  most  im- 
portant, and  he  is  ranked  as  the  greatest  com- 
poser for  that  instrument  before  Bach.  He  is 
also  famous  for  having  developed  the  separate 
movements  of  the  sonata.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
books  on  music,  and  besides  was  the  author  of 
many  translations  and  some  excellent  satirical 
poetry.     He  died  in  Leipzig. 

KTJHNB,  kv'he,  August  (1829-83).  A  Ger- 
man novelist,  whose  pseudonym  was  Johannes 
van  Dewall.  He  was  bom  at  Herford,  in  West- 
phalia, the  son  of  an  ofiicer.  In  1848  he  became 
an  ofiicer  in  the  artillery  at  Berlin,  and  he  took 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  1866  and  1870.  His  first 
essay  in  literature  was  Oeschichte  des  ddnischen 
Feldzuga  (1864).  Bkizzen  aus  dem  Feldzug  von 
1866  (1868)  was  published  anonymously.  Like 
the  history  of  the  Danish  campaign,  it  showed  its 
author  to  be  possessed  of  a  keen  and  lively  man- 
ner of  presentation.  But  he  is  better  known  for 
his  later  works,  the  humorous  tales,  Kadetten- 
geschichten  (1878),  *and  such  novels  as  Eine 
grosse  Dame  (1872) ;  Der  rote  Baachlik  (1872)  ; 
Der  Ulan  (1874);  Der  Spielprofesaor  (U74); 
Vnkraut  im  Weizen  (1877);  and  Die  feiden 
Russinnen   (1880). 

K'UHNE,  Ferdinand  Gustav  (1806-88).  A 
German  novelist  and  critic,  born  at  Magdeburg, 
and  educated  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Hegel.  His  relation  to  the  'Young  Germany' 
movement  is  manifest  in  his  early  novel,  Eine 
Quarantine  im  Irrenhause  (1835),  and  his  Chris- 
tus  auf  der  Wanderachaft,  a  satire  on  the  Pa- 
pacy (1870),  and  in  the  Klostemovellen  (1838 
and  1877).  His  poetry  in  its  general  tone,  if  not 
in  its  purpose,  may  be  considered  typical  of  the 
same  school.  Besides  his  novels,  mostly  his- 
torical, for  example.  Die  Rebellen  von  Irland 
(1840)  and  Die  Freimaurer,  probably  his  best 
romance  (1854);  his  dramas,  Isaura  von  Kas- 
tilien.  Kaiser  Friedrich  III.,  and  Die  Verschu>S- 
rung  von  Dublin,  and  the  continuation  of  Schil- 
ler's Demetrius,  especial  mention  should  be  made 
of  his  critical  essays,  such  as  Weibliche  und 
nvannliche  Charaktere  (1838)  ;  Portrats  und  8il- 
houetten  (1843);  and,  most  important  of  all, 
Deutsche  Manner  und  Frauen  (1861),  in  which, 
as  in  all  his  prose,  are  present  a  fine  realism, 
keen  judgment,  and  an  elegant  style.  In  1890 
Pierson  »lited  Empfundenes  und  Oedachtes.  Lose 
Blatter  aus  O.  Kiihnes  Bchriften.  Consult  Pier- 
son,  Oustav  K'Uhne  (Dresden,  1890). 

XttHNE,  Wn-HELM  ( 1837 — ) .  A  German  phy- 
siologist, bom  in  Hamburg.  He  received  his  sci- 
entific training  at  Gottingen,  Jena,  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  Vienna ;  was  chemical  assistant  in  the  Patho- 
logical-Anatomical Institute  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  in  1861-68,  and  professor  of  physiology  in 
the  University  of  Amsterdam  from  1868  to  1871. 
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In  1871  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  physiol- 
ogy and  the  directorship  of  the  Physiological  In- 
stitute at  Heidelberg.  He  made  original  re- 
searches in  physiological  chemistry,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  nerves  and  muscles.  His  publications 
include  Myologische  Unterauchungen  (1860) 
and  a  Lehrbuch  der  physiologischen  Chemie 
(1866-68). 

KXTHNEN,  kTH^nen,  Piebbe  Louis  (1812-78). 
A  Belgian  landscape  painter,  born,  pf  German 
parentage,  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Bastine,  and  about  1840  went  to  live  in  Brus- 
sels, where  he  received  a  gold  medal  in  1845  for 
work  exhibited.  The  following  year  he  was 
awarded  a  third-class  decoration  in  Paris  for  his 
Salon  picture,  "Effet  de  solcil  couchant."  At  the 
exhibition  of  1855  he  exhibited  "Incendie  d'un 
ch&teau  fSodal,"  "L'approche  de  I'orage  dans  les 
mines  de  Schimpen,"  "La  vallfie  de  1  Ahr,"  "Le 
manoir  en  mine,"  and  "La  mare,"  all  painted 
between  1847  and  1852,  and  at  the  Universal  Ex- 
position of  1867  his  "Cabane  prfes  d'une  mine" 
and  "Paysagc  et  animaux"  were  displayed. 

KitHNEB,  kvt'nSr,  Raphael  (1802-78).  A 
German  philologist.  He  was  bom  in  Gotha,  was 
educated  at  Guttingen,  and  from  1824  to  1863 
taught  in  the  Hanover  Lyceum.  He  published 
an  edition  of  the  TuscuUttue  Disputationes  of 
Cicero  (1829,  6th  ed.  1874),  and  Greek  and 
Latin  grammars  once  extremely  popular. 

KTJrLENBTJBO,  koi'len-bTScSrs,  or  CTJIiEN- 
BOBO,  koo^en-bOrK.  A  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Leek, 
12  miles  southeast  of  Utsecht  (Map:  Nether- 
lands, D  3).  The  town  has  a  good  harbor,  and 
is  well  known  for  its  railroad  bridge,  which 
crosacB  the  river  in  a  single  span  of  492  feet. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  cigars,  ribbons, 
and  flour.     Population,  in  1899,  8280. 

KXTKA,  ks<yk&.  Formerly  one  of  the  largest 
towns  of  Central  Africa,  and  capital  of  the  King- 
dom of  Bomu  (q.v.),  situated  near  the  western 
coast  of  Lake  Chad  (Map:  Africa,  F  3).  Its 
population  was  estimated  at  50,000  to  60,000. 
Kuka  was  an  important  slave  market.  It  was 
completely  destroyed  by  Eabeh,  the  conqueror 
of  Bornu,  in  1898. 

ETT-KAI,  kJUS^.    See  KSb5  Daishi. 

KU-KLTTZ  KI.AN,  or  KTJKLTJZ,  ka'kl'oks' 
(from  Gk.  kAkSoj,  kyklos,  circle,  so  called  as 
being  a  secret  society,  and  Eng.  clan,  with  altered 
spelling  to  give  the  mysterious  abbreviation  K. 
K.  K.).  A  secret  organization  which  existed  in 
some  of  the  Southern  States  during  the  period, 
roughly  speaking,  from  1866  to  1872.  It  is  said 
to  have  •  originated  in  Giles  County,  Tenn.,  in 
1866,  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Brownlow,  and  to  have  been  at  first  an  associa- 
tion of  young  men  for  mutual  pleasure  and 
amusement.  The  demoralization  and  turbulence 
of  the  negroes  at  the  close  of  the  war  necessitated, 
it  was  said,  some  means  of  restraint,  which  the 
Government  did  not  then  afford.  The  'association' 
devised  by  the  young  men  of  Tennessee  was 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  In  its  beginnings  it  was 
not  greatly  different  from  the  old  slave  patrol, 
and  was  intended  simply  to  scare  the  superstitious 
blacks  into  good  behavior  and  obedience,  and  its 
membership  comprised  some  of  the  best  citizens  of 
the  South.  Its  original  purposes  as  set  forth  in 
the    prescript   or   constitution   of  the    Klan,  a 


copy  of  which  ia  printed  in  the  report  of  the  so- 
called  Ku-Klux  Committee  of  Congress,  were  the 
protection  of  the  weak  and  innocent  from  the 
outrages  of  lawless  and  brutal  persons;  the  re- 
lief of  the  injured  and  oppressed;  the  extension 
of  aid  to  widows  and  orphans  of  Confederate 
soldiers;  and  assistance  to  the  Government  in 
the  execution  of  all  constitutional  laws.  The 
prominent  Southerners  who  testified  before  the 
Congressional  committee  asserted  in  justification 
that  it  was  intended  to  counteract  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  the  Loyal  Leagues,  or  secret  political 
organizations  of  the  negroes,  which  were  formed 
under  the  direction  of  'carpetbag*  politicians 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  votes  of  the 
blacks   in  the   elections. 

But  the  organization  was  soon  perverted.  It 
became  a  band  for  the  purpose  of  whipping, 
banishing,  and  murdering  negroes  and  'Northern 
men.'  Many  of  the  better  class  of  citizens  aban- 
doned it;  and  henceforth  it  consisted  of  the 
more  restless  and  lawless  characters  of  the 
South.  At  first  the  organization  did  not  bear 
the  same  name  in  every  part  of  the  South.  It 
was  variously  known  as  'The  Knights  of  the 
White  Camelia,'  'The  Pale  Faces,'  'The  Brother- 
hood,' etc.,  but  eventually  came  to  be  known 
everywhere  by  the  more  mysterious  name  of  the 
Ku-Kluz  Klan.  Its  sphere  of  operations  was 
styled  the  'Invisible  Empire';  the  chief  function- 
ary was  the  Grand  Wizard;  each  State  was  a 
Realm,  ruled  over  by  a  Grand  Dragon;  each 
Congressional  district  was  a  Dominion,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  Grand  Titan;  each 
county  was  a  Province  under  the  rule  of  a 
Grand  Giant;  and  each  county  was  subdivided 
into  Camps  or  Dens,  each  governed  by  a  Grand 
Cyclops.  The  members  of  a  Den  were  called 
Ghouls.  They  went  disguised  in  their  nocturnal 
raids,  the  prevailing  costume  being  a  long  white 
robe,  a  mask  for  the  face,  and  a  high  cardboard 
hat  or  cap  with  ears  or  horns  attached.  The 
horses  which  they  rode  were  quite  as  effectively 
disguised.  Exaggerated  tales  circulated  among 
the  freedmen  as  to  the  numerical  strength  and 
supernatural  powers  of  the  Ku-Klux,  said  to  be 
spirits  of  dead  Confederate  soldiers.  Resolutions 
to  punish  were  introduced  in  secret  meeting  of 
the  Klan,  and  its  decision  took  the  form  of  a 
decree.  The  most  frequent  victims  were  negroes 
active  in  politics,  agents  of  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau, 'carpetbaggers,'  'scalawags,'  and  Northern 
school-teachers  and  ministers.  These  were  some- 
times merely  warned  to  desist  from  a  certain 
course!,  or  notified  to  leave  the  community,  but 
sometimes  suffered  punishments  of  whipping  or 
death.  In  the  case  of  a  mere  warning  or  noti- 
fication, the  decree  was  couched  in  a  strange  and 
half-mysterious  phraseology,  and  posted  in  some 
conspicuous  place  about  the  premises  of  the  vic- 
tim for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  following 
is  a  typical  example: 

K.  K.  K.  Dismal  Swamp. 
JD,  XI  /IT .  11th  hour. 
Mene,  mene,  tekel  upharsln.  The  bloody  dagger  Is 
drawn;  the  trying  hour  Is  at  hand;  beware.  Your  steps 
are  marked;  the  eye  of  the  dark  chief  Is  upon  yon.  First 
he  warns;  then  the  avenging  dagger  fiaehes  In  the  moon- 
light. By  Order  of  the  Grand  Cyclops: 

LIXTO. 

Following  the  withdrawal  of  the  military  gov- 
ernments in  the  South  between  1868  and  1870 
and  the  restoration  of  civil  government,  the  Ku- 
Klux  'outrages'  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
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threaten  the  general  security.  Republican  legis- 
latures passed  stringent  acts  to  break  up  the 
Klan  and  bring  its  guilty  members  to  justice, 
but  public  sentiment  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
against  Ku-Klux  methods  to  make  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  efTective.  Furthermore,  since 
its  deeds  were  usually  committed  at  night  by 
men  in  disguise,  it  was  difficult  to  get  sufficient 
evidence  upon  which  a  grand  jury  could  frame  a 
bill,  or  if  that  could  be  done,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  impanel  a  jury  that  would  find  a 
verdict  for  the  State;  few  men  being  courageous 
enough  to  give  testimony  that  would  incriminate 
a  member  of  the  Klan.  Consequently  the  efforts 
of  the  Republican  State  Governments  accom- 
plished little  toward  breaking  up  the  disorder. 

On  March  23,  1871,  President  Grant  sent  a 
epecial  message  to  Congress  in  which  he  declared 
that  life  and  property  were  insecure  in  some  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  that  mail-carriers  and 
revenue  collectors  were  in  danger  of  personal 
violence.  He  urged  Congress  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation  to  meet  the  situation.  A  joint  select 
committee  of  twenty-one  members  was  thereupon 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  South.  A  sub-committee  took  the  testi- 
mony of  various  persons  at  Washington,  who 
were  partly  familiar  with  the  situation  in  the 
South,  and  other  sub-committees  were  appointed 
to  visit  and  take  testimony  in  the  affected  States. 
Their  report  showed  the  existence  of  but  little 
disorder  in  Virginia,  Florida,  or  Louisiana, 
but  pointed  out  that  many  crimes,  some  of  them 
revolting  in  character,  had  been  committed  for 
political  reasons  only  in  various  localities  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas,  and  that 
life  and  property  were  insecure  in  many  locali- 
ties. Without  waiting  for  the  report  Congress, 
on  April  20,  1871,  passed  the  Enforcement  Act, 
popularly  known  as  the  Ku-Klux  Act,  or  'Force 
Bill.'  Its  most  important  provision  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
courts  to  all  Ku-Klux  eases,  and  the  authorization 
of  the  President  to  employ  the  land  or  naval  forces 
to  suppress  disorders  and  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  during  the  continuance  of  the  Ku- 
Klux  troubles.  It  also  authorized  the  Federal 
judges  to  exclude  from  the  juries  those  who  were 
believed  to  be  accomplices  of  persons  engaged  in 
committing  Ku-Klux  outrages.  Although  con- 
victions were  not  numerous,  the  law  seems  to 
have  caused  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
Ku-Klux  outrages,  and  the  Klan  as  an  active 
organization  gradually  died  out. 

KTTKOLNIK,  k55Tc61-nyIk,  Nestob  (1809- 
68).  A  Russian  dramatist  and  novelist.  His 
style  is  florid  and  rhetorical.  His  novels  in- 
clude Evelina  (1840)  ;  Patkul;  and  Alf  y  Aldona 
(1842).  His  plays  are  extremely  patriotic. 
Among  them  are:  Torquato  Tasso  (1833)  ;  A'fuis 
Kholmsky  (with  music  by  Glinka);  and  Qiulio 
Mosti. 

KUKVLCAJH,  kSS-kTOl'kSn.  An  ancient  hero 
of  the  Maya,  next  in  importance  to  Itzamnft 
(q.v.).  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncer- 
tain. In  many  respects  the  myths  concerning 
him  strikingly  resemble  those  held  by  the  Aztec 
concerning  Quetzalcoatl  (q.v.).  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  chief  of  a  company  of  twenty  holy 
men,  with  flowing  robes  and  long  beards,  who 
introduced  the  rites  of  confession,  fasting,  and 


the  veneration  of  Friday  as  commemorative  of 
the  death  of  the  virgin-born  god  Bacab.  Ku- 
kulcan  founded  the  great  city  of  Chich6n-Itz& 
(q.v.),  where  he  ruled  with  so  mild  a  sway  that 
his  people  forgot  the  use  of  arms  even  for  the 
chase.  He  afterwards  founded  the  capjtal  city 
of  MayapAn,  where,  as  in  Chichto-ItzA,  a  prin- 
cipal temple  was  built  in  his  honor.  At  last, 
having  completed  his  work  and  appointed  his 
successor,  he  departed  to  the  west,  or,  as  the 
people  believed,  ascended  to  the  skies.  An  an- 
nual festival  was  held  in  his  honor,  beginning 
November  8th  and  continuing  five  days  and 
nights,  on  the  last  of  which  the  god  himself  was 
believed  to  descend  from  heaven  and  receive  the 
sacrifices  made  in  his  name. 

KTJKUUEVld-SAKdiNSKI,  kSJ^kTOl-yft'- 
vlch  sflk-ehln'ski,  Ivan  (1816-89).  A  Croatian 
author  and  statesman,  bom  at  Warasdin.  He 
was  educated  at  Agram ;  was  in  the  army  ( 1833- 
42)  ;  and  then  entered  politics.  His  first  poem, 
"An  Kroatien,"  and  a  few  of  his  other  works, 
were  written  in  German,  but  he  is  best  known 
for  his  writings  in  the  vernacular.  In  1839  he 
wrote  the  first  Croatian  drama,  Juran  i  Sofija. 
His  collected  works,  Razlidita  dela  (1842-47), 
contain  poems,  dramas,  and  novels.  He  was  promi- 
nent in  the  agitation  of  1848,  and  for  many  years 
was  a  member  of  the  Croatian  Diet.  He  founded 
the  South  Slavonic  Academy  of  Agram  and  was 
its  president.  Among  bis  historical  works,  be- 
sides contributions  to  the  Arkiv  of  the  South 
Slavic  Historical  Society,  are:  Jura  Regni 
Croatke,  Dalmatias  et  Slavoniw  (1861-62); 
Monumenta  Historica  Slavorum  Meridionalium 
(1863-75)  ;  and  a  history  of  the  war  against  the 
Mongolians,  Borha  Hrvatah  s  Mongoli  (1863). 
He  also  wrote  the  valuable  bibliographies:  Blov- 
nik  unijetnikah  jugoslavenskich  (1858-60),  and 
Bibliografia  hrvatska  (1860-63). 

KTJKTT-NOB.  kSSTcOT-nOr',  or  KCVKO-NOB'. 
A  region  of  Tibet  ( q.v. ) .  I 

KTJKXT-NOB,  or  KOKO-KOB,  A  salt  lake 
in  the  Tibetan  province  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  country, 
200  miles  northeast  of  the  sources  of  the  Hoang- 
ho,  and  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  above  sea- 
level  (Map:  China,  A  4).  It  is  60  miles  long 
and  40  miles  wide.  The  Kuku-nor  Mountains 
rise  from  its  southern  shore  to  a  height  of  over 
15,000  feet.  Its  name,  in  Chinese  Tsing-hai, 
means  'Blue  Sea,'  from  the  beautiful  color  of 
its  water.  It  contains  several  islands,  on  one 
of  which  is  a  Buddhist  monastery. 

KTOANAPAir,  kSdft-nil'pAn.  A  North 
American  Indian  stock.     See  Pomo. 

KTJLBABCIA,  kOl-btlr'gfl.     A  town  in  India. 

See  GlTLBARGA. 

KXIIiISH,  kTSSnish,  Panteletuon  Alexandbo 
vrrcH  ( 1819-97).  A  Russian  author,  bom  at  Vo- 
roneh,  and  educated  at  Kiev.  He  taught  for 
several  years,  and  as  a  friend  and  follower  of 
Kostomaroff  was  arrested  for  his  radical  politics, 
imprisoned  for  two  months,  and  for  three  years 
exiled  to  Tula.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Gogol  ( 1856)  ; 
ethnographical  studies  on  Southern  Russia.  Za- 
piski  o  yuinoy  Rust  (1856-57);  an  historical 
novel  on  Russia  in  1663  (1857);  and  collec- 
tions of  tales  and  poems  in  Russian  and  the 
dialect  of  Little  Russia. 
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KTJLJA,  kSSl'jA,  or  KXTLDJA.  A  town  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  in  East  Turkestan,  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hi  River,  in  latitude  43°  58' 
N.,  longitude  81°  25'  E.  (Map:  Asia,  H  4).  It 
is  usually  called  'Old'  or  Tatar  Kulja,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Manchu  or  'New'  Kulja,  founded 
in  1764,  the  ruins  of  which  lie  lower  down  the 
valley,  the  city  having  been  destroyed  during  the 
Mohanunedan  Rebellion,  1865.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  Hi,  the  province  in  which  Kulja 
stands.  By  agreement  with  China,  Russia  in 
1871  undertook  to  occupy  the  city  and  province 
until  such  time  as  China  could  establish  per- 
manent government  there.  By  treaty  made  in 
1881  Russia  withdrew,  but  retained  a  portion  to 
provide  a  place  "where  the  rebels  could  find  a 
refuge."  During  the  Russian  occupation  Old 
Kulja  was  the  capital.  It  is  a  walled  town  in 
Chinese  style,  and  has  a  population  of  about  12,- 
000,  chiefly  Taranchi  or  native  Turks.  Russia 
has  a  consul  here  with  a  very  large  stall.  The 
Chinese  capital  is  now  at  Sui-ting,  some  25  miles 
distant. 

KXTLLAK,  kvllAk,  Theodob  (1818-82).  A 
German  musician,  bom  at  Krotoschin,  Posen. 
He  was  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  but 
studied  music  under  Albert  Agthe,  Hauch,  Czer- 
ny,  Sechter,  and  Nicolai.  In  1843,  after  having 
already  had  some  experience  as  a  teacher,  he  be- 
came the  music-teacher  to  Princess  Anna,  and 
subsequently  to  the  other  children  of  the  royal 
family.  He  founded  two  conservatories  in  Ber- 
lin, one  in  1851  and  one  in  1855.  In  1861  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  royal  professor.  He  was  an 
excellent  pianist  and  a  distinguished  teacher 
(Moszkowski  and  Scharwenka  were  among  his 
pupils),  and  wrote  Schule  des  Oktavensipiels, 
known  in  English  as  School  of  Octave  Playing, 
which  is  universally  used.  His  music  was  prin- 
cipally for  the  piano,  and  was  dainty  and  popu- 
lar. The  best  known  piano  pieces  were:  Kinder- 
leben,  a  series  of  charming  sketches ;  Airs  nation- 
auw  ruases;  and  La  gazelle. 

KtIXJ.BEBa,.  kSSl'bftr-y',  Kabl  Anders 
(1813-57).  A  Swedish  author,  bom  at  Stock- 
holm. He  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Up- 
sala,  and  rose  to  be  deputy  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  before  he  left  the  bench  for  literature. 
He  made  admirable  translations  of  Tasso  and 
Ariosto,  wrote  a  romance  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  called  Karl  Oustaf  Wrangel  (1833),  some 
epic  poems,  and  a  play  entitled  Svenskame  i 
Neapel  (1836),  edited  Freja  (1836-44),  drew  a 
striking  historical  picture  of  the  times  in  Ousiav 
III.  och  hans  hof  (1838-39),  and  published  8y»- 
konbarnen  (1846)  and  travel  sketches. 

XTJIiHL,  k\ilm.  A  small  village  of  Bohemia, 
Austria,  situated  eight  miles  northeast  of  Tep- 
litz.  It  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  two  bloody  con- 
flicts, on  August  29  and  30,  1813,  between  the 
French  and  Allies,  which  resulted  in  the  sur- 
render of  the  French  general  Vandamme,  with 
about  10.000  men,  after  having  lost  about  5000 
men  on  the  field.    Population,  in  1890,  999. 

KTTLIT.  A  town  of  Prussia  in  the  Province  of 
West  Prussia,  near  the  Vistula,  about  23  miles 
northeast  of  Bromberg  (Map:  Prussia,  H  2). 
The  only  remaining  trace  of  its  former  strong 
fortifications  is  an  old  gateway  containing  an 
ancient  chapel.  Among  its  notable  buildings  are 
the  town  hall,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  Church  of  Saint  Mary,  the  former  cathe- 


dral of  the  bishopric  of  Kulm.  The  chief  indus- 
trial establishments  are  iron-foundries,  machine- 
works,  and  breweries.  Population,  in  1890,  9762; 
in  1900,  11,080.  Kulm  was  bestowed  by  Frederick 
II.  in  1226  upon  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  who  fortified  it  and  made  it  one  of  their 
chief  strongholds.  In  1466  it  was  ceded  to  Po- 
land and  in  1772  was  annexed  to  Prussia. 

KTIXMBACH,   k<;<;lm'bilo,  or  CXTLICBACH. 

A  town  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Franconia,  Ba- 
varia, on  the  White  Main,  14  miles  north-north- 
west of  Bayreuth  (Map:  Germany,  D  3).  It  i» 
famous  for  its  beer,  produced  in  more  than  twen- 
ty-five breweries,  and  mostly  exported.  It  also 
manufactures  malt,  thread,  linen,  cotton,  and 
plush  goods,  cement,  machinery,  iron,  dyes, 
leather,  bricks,  and  electrical  apparatus.  In  the 
vicinity,  to  the  east,  is  the  former  fortress  of 
Plassenburg,  from  1398  to  1603  the  residence  of 
the  margraves  of  Brandenburg-Kulmbach.  It  is 
used  as  a  prison  and  for  the  archives  of  the 
Principality  of  Bayreuth.  Population,  in  1890, 
7000;  in  1900  (including  Bleich),  10,591. 

KULMBACH,  or  CTTLMBACH,  Hans  vos 
(properly  Hans  St)ss)  (c.1485-1522).  A  German 
painter  and  engraver,  bom  at  Kulmbach,  in  Fran- 
conia. He  was  a  pupil  of  DUrer,  and  then  of 
Jacopo  de'  Barbari.  His  masterpiece  is  the  "Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  Church  of  Sankt 
Sebald  at  Nuremberg.  Other  works  by  him  are 
treatments  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  (the 
Uffizi,  Florence)  and  of  Saint  Catharine  (at  Saint 
Mary's  Church,  Cracow).  He  also  painted  por- 
traits. Kulmbach  stands  among  the  first  of 
Dttrer's  pupils. 

KUXTUBKAMFF,  kvl-tSSr'kampf  ( Ger.,  cul- 
ture-war). The  name  given  in  Germany  to  the 
conflict  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Prussian  and  the  German  Imperial  govern- 
ments, initiated  by  Bismarck  in  1872,  and  having 
for  its  chief  issue  the  control  by  the  State  of 
educational  and  ecclesiastical  appointments.  The 
term  was  first  used  by  Virchow  in  a  political 
manifesto.  Conceiving  that  the  Church  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  policy,  the  Iron  Chancellor  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  even  what  shadow  of  in- 
dependence the  Church  possessed.  In  pursuance 
of  his  policy  of  centralization,  Bismarck  attempt- 
ed to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  State  while 
aiming  at  the  same  time  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
party  of  the  Centre  in  the  Imperial  Reichstag, 
whose  influence  had  come  to  be  exerted  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  political  programme.  Bismarck 
urged  that  the  declaration  of  Papal  infallibility 
by  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870  was  an  arrogation 
of  rights  "dangerous  to  the  State,"  and  that  the 
Church  had  assumed  "an  attitude  of  aggression 
dangerous  to  the  laws  of  the  State."  The  Roman 
Curia  was  irritated  at  the  support  given  by  the 
Government  to  those  members  of  the  Church  who 
refused  to  accept  the  Vatican  decrees  as  binding 
(see  Old  Catholics),  as  well  as  by  its  denial  of 
the  right  of  the  Church  to  excommunicate  any  of 
its  members  without  leave  from  the  State.  Another 
cause  of  dispute  was  the  refusal  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
to  receive  Cardinal  Hohenlohe  as  German  Ambas- 
sador, on  the  groiud  that  a  cardinal,  as  a  member 
of  the  Pope's  own  council,  cannot  represent  a 
foreign  goverameflt.  The  ill  feeling  caused  by 
these  conflicting  claims  led  the  Reichstag  to  pass 
a  law  (1872)  expelling  the  Jesuits  from  the  Em- 
pire.    The  outbreak  of  the  Kulturkampf,  how- 
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ever,  is  dated  from  the  enactment  by  the  Prus- 
sian Diet  (May  11-14,  1873)  of  a  series  of  four 
laws  aiming  at  the  regulation  of  the  Catholic 
and  Evangelical  clergy.  These  were  introduced 
by  Falk,  Bismarck's  Minister  of  Public  Worship, 
and,  together  with  certain  supplementary  legisla- 
tion, were  known  as  the  Falk  or  May  Laws. 
The  first  of  these  laws  provided  that  all  candi- 
dates for  ecclesiastical  office  should  have  received 
a  three  years'  university  training  in  the  liberal 
arts,  and  required  them  to  pass  a  State  examina- 
tion; it  also  placed  all  theological  seminaries 
under  State  control,  and  gave  the  provincial  au- 
thorities the  right  to  confirm  or  annul  all  ec- 
clesiastical appointments.  The  second  law  sub- 
jected the  discipline  of  the  churches  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  a  specially  created  ecclesi- 
astical court.  The  third  law  further  limited  the 
exercise  of  disciplinary  authority  by  the  clergy. 
The  fourth  law  made  it  obligatory  on  converts 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  a  magistrate  before 
changing  their  confession.  The  May  Laws  were 
received  with  a  storm  of  protest,  and  the  Catholic 
bishops  as  a  body  refused  to  recognize  their  valid- 
ity. The  opposition  of  the  Catholic  clergy  was 
met  with  more  drastic  measures  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  April,  1875,  all  recusant  priests  were 
deprived  of  their  stipends,  and  in  May  all  re- 
ligious orders  and  congregations  were  abolished, 
with  the  exception  of  those  devoted  to  the  care 
of  the  sick.  The  Reichstag  in  the  same  year 
passed  a  law  making  marriage  a  civil  contract. 
The  Pope's  encyclical  of  1875  declaring  all  the 
anti-clerical  legislation  void  was  answered  by 
the  Prussian  Government  with  the  use  of  force. 
Many  of  the  bishops  and  the  lower  clergy  were 
fined,  exiled,  or  imprisoned,  and  the  Church  or- 
ganization in  Prussia  was  practically  destroyed. 
In  1877,  3  out  of  15  bishoprics,  and  more  than 
1400  out  of  some  4600  parishes,  were  vacant.  By 
this  time,  however,  Bismarck  had  discovered  that 
he  had  gone  too  far.  The  people  were  aroused  by 
what  had  ceased  to  be  a  State  policy  and  had  be- 
come persecution,  and  ft  1877  sent  an  increased 
delegation  of  Clericals  to  the  Reichstag.  New 
questions,  besides  the  rise  of  the  Socialist  Party 
and  the  need  of  economic  legislation,  drew  the 
Chancellor's  attention,  and  in  joining  conflict 
with  the  Socialists  he  found  that  he  had  need  of 
the  support  of  the  Clerical  Centre.  The  accession 
of  Leo  XIII.  prepared  the  wav  for  the  resump- 
tion of  friendly  relations.  Negotiations  were 
opened  in  1878,  and  were  continued  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Falk  was  displaced  in  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Worship,  and  in  a  series  of  five  laws, 
enacted  between  1880  and  1887,  the  May  Laws 
were  practically  nullified.  Consult:  Harm,  Oe- 
achichte  des  Kulturkampfs  in  Preussen  (Berlin, 
1881)  ;  Wiermann.  fleschichte  des  Kulturkampfs 
(2d  ed.  Leipzig.  1886).  See  Bismabck-Schon- 
HArsEN ;  Germany  ;  Political  Pabties,  section 
on  Oermany. 

KUK,  kSSm,  or  KOM,  kOm.  The  chief  town 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name  in  Irak- 
Ajemi,  Persia,  situated  90  miles  southwest  of 
Teheran,  on  the  route  between  that  place  and 
Ispahan  (Map:  Persia,  D  4).  It  is  in  a  half- 
ruined  state,  but  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
sacred  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Persia,  and  great 
numbers  of  pilgrims  flock  annually  to  the  tomb 
of  Fatima,  a  sister  of  Tmam  Riza,  and  the  tombs 
of  numerous  other  saints.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated  at   20,000.     Kum    is   supposed   to   have 


been  founded  by  the  Saracens  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  flourished  until  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Afghans  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

KinCAJIOTO,  koCmA-miytA.  A  prefectural 
city  and  strongly  fortified  garrison  town  of 
Japan,  situated  near  the  western  coast  of  the 
island  of  Kiushiu,  on  the  river  Shirakawa,  and 
about  four  miles  above  its  mouth  (Iklap:  Japan, 
B  7).  It  is  well  built  and  full  of  gardens.  It 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Daimios  of  Higo, 
and  was  besieged  by  Saigo  and  his  army  during 
the  Satsuma  Rebellion  of  1877.  It.is  distant  only 
25  miles  from  the  volcanic  peak  Aso-yama,  and 
sufl'ered  from  severe  earthquakes  in  1889.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  the  first  section  (170  miles)  of 
the  Trunk  Railway  of  Kiushiu,  leading  from 
Moji  on  the  north  to  Kagoehima.  The  Buddhist 
temple  of  Hommyoji  outside  of  the  town  is  a 
popular  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  harbor  is  ac- 
cessible to  small  craft.  Population,  in  1898,  61,- 
463. 

KXTMAKASAHrBHAVA,  kSffma'rft-sam'- 
b*ha-va  (Skt.,  birth  of  Kumara).  The  name  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  poems  of  the  Hindus. 
Its  author  is  Kalidasa  (see  KALiDASA),and  its 
subject  is  the  legendary  history  connected  with 
the  birth  of  Kiunara,  or  Kartikeya,  the  Hindu 
god  of  war.  (See  Kabtiketa.)  It  consists  of  18 
cantos,  the  first  seven  of  which  have  been  ren- 
dered into  English  verse  by  Griffith  (London, 
1879)  ;  there  is  an  edition  of  the  Sanskrit  text 
with  commentary  published  by  the  Nimaya 
Sagara  Press  (Bombay,  1893),  and  another  (ib., 
1898). 

XXTKASSZ,     kS5-mfis's«,    or    COOMASSZE. 

The  capital  of  the  negro  Kingdom  of  Ashanti,  in 
the  British  Gold  Coast,  in  Western  Africa,  situ- 
ated about  latitude  6°  30'  N.,  some  150  miles 
north  of  the  port  of  Sekondi  on  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  (Map:  Africa,  D  4).  The  town  is  built 
on  a  rock  surrounded  by  marshy  land,  and  its 
streets  are  well  laid  out.  In  the  centre  is  a 
market-place,  used  also  as  a  parade  ground  and 
an  exchange.  Kumassi  is  the  seat  of  a  British 
Resident.  It  is  connected  with  Sekondi  by  the 
Government  railroad.  Population,  estimated  at 
about  30,000.  Kumassi  was  taken  by  the  British 
in  1874  and  again  in  1896.  See  Ashanti  and 
Gold  Coast.  , 

KTJMAtTIT,  k37-mll'9!ni.  A  division  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Agra,  British  India,  con- 
sisting of  the  three  districts  of  Naini  Tal,  Al- 
mora,  and  Garhwal.  Area,  13,703  square  miles; 
population,  in  1891,  1,181,500;  in  1901,  1,156,- 
750.  It  lies  chiefly  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
Himalayas,  comprising  upward  of  thirty  sum- 
mits in"  that  range,  which  vary  in  altitude  from 
about  18,000  feet  to  nearly  26,000.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  belt  from  2  miles  to  15  miles  broad, 
on  its  southern  frontier,  the  whole  country  is  one 
mass  of  mountains  and  forests.  Its  principal 
rivers  are  the  Pindar  and  Kailganga,  tributaries 
of  the  Alaknanda,  and  the  Gogra.  The  chief 
minerals  are  gold,  copper,  and  lead.  Throughout 
the  southern  belt  biennial  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  millet,  peas,  and  beans  are  produced,  with 
rice,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  ginger,  and  turmeric. 
Near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Kumaun 
was  seized  by  the  Gurkhas.  Their  frequent  raids 
into  the  neighboring  territory,  however,  resulted 
in  the  annexation  of  Kumaun  by  the  British  in 
1815.     The  principal  town  is  Almora   (popula- 
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tion,  7500).  Kumaiin  is  celebrated  for  its  nu- 
merous pilgrim  resorts  at  the  junction  points 
of  its  rivers;  the  most  important  are  Deoprayag 
and  Vishnuprayag. 

KTTMBHAKONAM;  kam'bft-kCnfim.  A  town 
of  British  India.    See  CouBAcoNtJH. 

KtJMMEL,  or  BOPPELKttMMEL,  ddp'pcl- 
kum'mel  (Ger.,  cumin).  A  liqueur  ma4e  gener- 
ally from  brandy,  flavored  with  cumin  and  cara- 
way-seeds. It  is  made  chiefly  at  Riga,  and  is 
much  used  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.    See  Liqueub. 

KTJUMEB,  kvm'Sr,  Ebnst  Eduabd  (1810- 
03 ) .  A  German  mathematician,  bom  at  Sorau,  in 
Silesia.  He  studied  theology  and  mathematics  in 
Ualle  (1828-31),  and  received  the  doctor's  degree 
in  1832.  He  then  for  ten  years  taught  mathe- 
.  matics  in  the  gymnasium  at  Liegnitz,  where 
Kronecker  (q.v.)  was  one  of  his  pupils.  From 
1842  to  1855  Kummer  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Breslau,  and  from  1855  to  1884  at 
Berlin.  From  1874  he  also  taught  in  the  military 
academy  of  Berlin.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Berlin  in  1855,  and  in 
1857  was  awarded  the  grand  prize  in  mathematics 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  of  which 
he  became  a  foreign  member  in  1868.  Kummer's 
chief  contributions  to  mathematics  were  in  the 
domains  of  the  hypergeometric  (Gaussian)  series 
( Crelle's  Journal,  vol.  xv. ) ,  of  cubic  and  biquad- 
ratic remainders  (in  Crelle,  vols,  xxiii.  and 
xxxii. ) ,  and  of  complex  numbers.  The  creation  of 
the  theory  of  ideal  numbers  (see  Number)  is 
due  to  him,  and  to  the  theory  of  numbers  in  gen- 
eral he  was  an  extensive  contributor.  He  also 
devoted  himself  with  success  to  the  subject  of 
pure  geometry.  In  the  Allyemeine  Theorie  der 
Strahlensysteme  (Crelle's  Journal,  vol.  Ivii.)  he 
laid  down  the  principles  applicable  to  the  so- 
called  Kummer  surfaces.  These  are  surfaces  of 
the  fourth  degree  with  16  knot  points  {Knoten- 
punkien,  corresponding  to  double  points  of  a 
curve),  and  16  singular  tangent  planes.  The 
points  and  planes  are  so  related  that  each  of  the 
16  planes  contains  six  of  the  points,  and  through 
each  of  the  16  points  pass  six  of  the  planes.  The 
system  of  these  points  and  planes  is  called  a 
Kummer  configuration.  The  theory  of  these  sur- 
faces has  been  studied  by  Cayley,  Reye,  Lie,  and 
others,  and  Borchardl  and  H.  Weber  have  shown 
the  relation  of  this  theory  to  that  of  hyperel- 
liptic  (Abelian)  functions.  Besides  the  contri- 
butions already  mentioned,  Kummer's  writings 
include  an  interesting  memoir  entitled,  Ueber  die 
Wirkunjj  des  Luftwiderstandes  auf  Korper  von 
verschiedencr  Oestalt,  inbesondere  auf  die  Ge- 
achosse  (Abhandlungen  der  Berliner  Akademie, 
1875).  For  biographical  sketch  and  list  of  works, 
consult  the  Jahresbericht  dsr  deutschen  Mathe- 
matiker-Vereiniffung,  vol.  iii.  (Berlin,  1894). 

KT7MMEB,,  Friedrich  August  (1797-1879). 
A  German  violoncellist,  born  in  Meininpen.  He 
studied  the  'cello  under  Dotzauer  in  Dresden, 
but  became  an  oboist  of  the  King's  Band  in 
1814.  In  1817  he  became  'cellist  in  the  same 
organization.  He  made  several  European  con- 
cert tours,  but  most  of  hia  life  was  spent  in  Dres- 
den, in  which  city  he  died.  He  composed  many 
concertos  and  fantasias  for  the  'cello,  and  wrote 
an  excellent  Yioloncello  School. 

KUKQUAT,  kiim'kwCt  (Cantonese  pronuncia- 
tion of  Chinese  kin  keu,  golden  orange).  Citrus 


Japonica.  A  small  shrubby  species  of  orange, 
seldom  more  than  six  feet  high,  native  of  Cochin- 
China  or  China,  and  extensively  cultivated  in 
Japan,  Florida,  and  California.  It  endures  more 
frost  than  any  other  plant  of  the  genus.  In  cul- 
tivation it  grows  8  to  12  feet  tall.  The  fruit  is 
ovate,  oblong  or  spherical, and  orange-colored;  the 


KDHQUAT. 

rind  is  sweet,  and  the  juice  acid.  It  is  delicious 
and  refreshing.  The  Chinese  make  an  excellent 
sweetmeat  by  preserving  it  in  sugar,  a  practice 
which  is  being  followed  in  the  United  States.  The 
dwarf  habit  and  the  dense  dark-green  foliage 
make  it  a  popular  species  for  pot  culture.  In 
commercial  plantations  it  is  usually  budded  or 
grafted  on  Citrus  trifoliata  or  some  sweet  orange 
stock.  For  illustration,  see  Colored  Plate  of 
CiTBUS  Fruit.  Consult  Hume,  "The  Kumquat," 
Florida  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  65  (Lake 
City,  1903). 

KTJMTTITDUBOS,  kSS-m^n'Aifrf^a,  or  KO- 
MTnrDTJBOS,  Alexandros  (1814-83).  A  Greek 
statesman.  He  was  bom  in  Messenia  and,  after 
studying  for  a  short  time  at  Athens,  returned 
to  his  home  as  a  lawyer.  He  took  part  in  the 
rising  in  Crete  in  1841,  and  in  1843  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  General  Grivas  during  the  Sep- 
tember Revolution.  H^was  chosen  Deputy  ra 
1851,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  Chaml>er  in 
1855.  In  1856  he  became  Minister  of  Finance. 
For  his  part  in  the  plot  against  King  Otto  ( 1862) 
the  new  Revolutionary  Govemment  made  him 
Minister  of  Justice.  Under  Kanaris  he  was  twice 
(1864  and  1865)  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  in 
1865  became  for  the  first  time  president  of  the 
Ministry,  being  repeatedly  reappointed  to  the 
position  afterwards  (the  last  time  in  1880).  His 
politics  changed  from  liberal  (before  1862)  to 
conservative.  He  was  especially  anxious  to 
develop  gradually  the  parliamentary  power,  but 
his  foreign  policy,  whose  aim  was  to  resist  Tur- 
key and  extend  Greek  power,  was  made  impossi- 
ble by  the  Congress  of  Constantinople  and  he  was 
forced  to  resign  (1882).  Consult  Bikfilas,  Cou- 
moundouros  (Montpellier,  1884). 

KTJN'CHINJIN'GA.  A  peak  of  the  Hima- 
layas, one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world, 
perhaps  exceeded  only  by  Mount  Everest  and 
Mount  Godwin-Austen  or  Dapsang.  It  is  sit- 
uated at  the  northeastern  corner  of  Nepal,  60 
miles  east  of  Mount  Everest.  Its  height  is  about 
28,176  feet. 

KUND,  kSont,  Richard  (1852-1904).  A  Ger- 
man soldier  and  explorer,  bom  at  Zielenzig  in  the 
Neumark.  In  1884  he  went  to  Africa  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  African  Company.  With  Tappenbeck  he 
proceeded  inland  to  Leopoldville;  at  the  close  of 
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the  year  1885  he  came  to  the  Mfini  and  marked 
its  upper  course.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  a  battle  with  the  natives. 
In  1887  he  was  again  sent  to  Africa  to  explore 
the  southern  part  of  the  Kamenin  country.  On 
this  trip  he  discovered  the  Nightingale  Falls ;  but 
hostilities  with  the  natives  soon  broke  out.  Both 
Kund  and  Tappenbeck  were  severely  wounded. 
Ill  health  forced  the  former  to  return  to  Ger- 
many in  1890. 

KXOTDT,  koiSnt,  August  (1838-94).  A  Ger- 
man physicist,  born  at  Schwerin  in  Mecklenburg. 
He  became  privat-docent  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  in  1866.  Two  years  later  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  the  Zurich  Polytechnicum ; 
in  1870  he  went  to  WUrzburg,  in  1872  to  Strass- 
burg,  and  in  1888  to  Berlin.  Kundt  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  researches  on  sound,  and  dis- 
covered the  method  of  dust  figures,  which  bears 
his  name,  for  determining  the  velocity  of  sound 
in  gases.  In  addition  to  investigations  in  acous- 
tics Kundt  also  studied  the  phenomena  of  anoma- 
lous dispersion  of  light  in  an  elaborate  series  ot 
experiments.  He  showed  that  in  certain  sub- 
stances the  order  of  the  colors  in  the  spectrum  is 
reversed,  notably  certain  liquids,  such  as  cyanine, 
mauve,  aniline,  and  aniline  blue.  The  peculiar 
phenomena  of  dispersion  exhibited  by  the  films 
of  metals  was  also  carefully  investigated  in  an 
elaborate  research  occupying  over  two  years. 
Other  notable  work  was  the  study  of  the  con- 
duction of  heat  and  friction  of  gases,  the  elec- 
trical properties  of  crystals,  the  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  polarization  in  gases,  and  the  optical 
characteristics  of  metals.  These  and  other  re- 
searches will  be  found  for  the  most  part  in  Pog- 
gendorffa  Annalen,  Wiedemanns  Annalen,  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  the  Philosophical  Magaeine. 

KTHTEITE,  koS-na'ne,  or  CUNENE.  A  river 
rising  in  the  Ovimbundu  Mountains,  Benguela, 
Portuguese  West  Africa  (Map:  Africa,  F  6). 
After  a  southerly  course  during  which  it  re- 
ceives several  affluents,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Chitanda,  it  flows  westward,  marking  the  bound- 
ary between  German  Southwest  Africa  and  Portu- 
guese West  Africa,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  latitude  17°  20'  S.,  after  a  flow  of  720  miles. 
In  its  upper  course  it  has  a  large  volume  of  water 
throughout  the  year,  but  in  its  lower  course,  which 
is  through  a  desert  region,  it  is  so  completely 
dried  up  during  the  dry  season  that,  after  it  had 
been  first  discovered  in  1824,  it  could  not  be 
found  again  until  1854,  when  it  was  visited  dur- 
ing the  wet  season.  This  phenomenon  is  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  river  throws  olT  sev- 
eral branches,  which  flow  southeastward  into 
Lake  Etosa,  a  shallow  lagoon  or  marsh  situated 
in  the  desert  of  Damaraland,  and  which  in  the 
wet  season  discharges  its  overflow  eastward  to 
the  Kubango,  which  latter  in  the  rainy  season  ap- 
pears to  connect  with  the  Zambezi.  The  Kunene 
was  probably  at  an  earlier  epoch  an  affluent  of 
the  Zambezi  system.  The  regions  between  Lake 
Etosa  and  the  Kubango  and  between  the  Ku- 
bango and  the  Zambezi  have  not  been  thoroughly 
explored. 

KUNEBSDOBF,  k^^'nSrs-dOrf.  A  village  in 
the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  four  miles 
northeast  of  Frankfort-an-der-Oder.  It  is  noted 
as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bat- 
tles of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  fought  on  August 


12,  1759,  in  which  Frederick  the  Great  was  com- 
pletely defeated  by  a  combined  attack  of  Rus- 
sians under  SoltikofT  and  Austrians  under  Lau- 
don.  The  Prussians  lost  18,500  men,  with  almost 
all  their  artillery  and  baggage,  while  their  oppo- 
nents lost  16,000  men. 

KUNO  TS'IN  (or  CH'IN)  WANG,  k!5?Jng 
ts^n  wSng  (1832-98).  A  Chinese  prince  and 
statesman;  sixth  son  of  the  Emperor  Tao-kwang 
(1796- 1820),  and  brother  of  the  Emperor  Hien- 
(or  Hsien-)  fung,  who  fled  from  Peking  at  the 
approach  of  the  French  and  British  allies  in 
1800,  and  left  Prince  Kung  to  make  the  best 
terms  with  them  he  could.  These  were  embodied 
in  the  treaty  signed  at  Peking,  October  24,  1860, 
opening  several  new  ports,  and  providing  for 
diplomatic  representatives  at  Peking.  A  new  de- 
partment for  foreign  affairs  was  also  provided 
for — the  Tsung-li-Yamtln — and,  in  1861,  Prince 
Kung  was  appointed  its  president.  A  few  months 
later  Hien-fung  died  at  Jehol,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  a  child  of  five.  Prince  Kung  and  the 
Empress  and  Empress  Dowager  became  regents, 
and  the  Prince  also  was  appointed  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Imperial  Clan  Court.  His  position 
was  one  of  great  difficulty;  practically  every  re- 
form he  attempted  was  violently  opposed  by  the 
Conservative  Party  forming  his  council,  all  of 
whom  were  averse  to  Western  intrusion  and 
ideas,  and  he  was  defeated  and  reprimanded  many 
times,  but  was  always  recalled  to  power  after  a 
short  lapse  of  time.  In  1884  his  desire  for 
conciliation  in  the  troubles  with  France  led  to 
his  dismissal  from  office.  He  gave  up  his  heredi- 
tary first-class  princedom  and  remained  in  re- 
tirement until  1894,  when  he  was  recalled  to  be 
president  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamiin,  and  ordered 
to  assist  Li  Hung  Chang  in  the  Korean  difficulty 
with  Japan.  He  was  also  placed  on  the  Grand 
Council  at  the  special  request  of  the  Empress 
Dowager. 

KXTNaXJ  (kTS^Sh'gt^)  CAKE.  A  cake  eaten 
by  the  natives  of  the  Lake  Nyassa  region  in 
Africa,  and  made  from  the  pressed  bodies  of  a 
dipterous  aquatic  insect  of  the  genus  Cortethra. 
Compare  Ahuatle;  Koo-chah-bee. 

KUNGUK,  kCiJngCSr'.  The  chief  town  of  a 
district  iu  the  Government  of  Perm,  Russia,  on 
the  rivers  Sylva  and  Iren,  58  miles  southeast  of 
the  city  of  Perm  (Map:  Russia,  J  3).  Tanning, 
and  the  manufacture  of  leather  goods,  shoes, 
gloves,  mittens,  and  a  kind  of  leather  overcoats 
are  its  principal  industries.  A  considerable  trade 
in  these  articles,  as  well  as  in  flax  and  tallow  is 
carried  on.  Population,  in  1807,  14,324.  Kungur 
was  founded  in  1647. 

KUTSnaVHTDE,  k55'n«-g(35n'de,  Saint  (  T- 
1033).  Wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  (q.v.), 
and  daughter  of  Count  Siegfried  of  Luxemburg. 
According  to  a  late  and  unfounded  legend,  her 
reputation  having  been  unjustly  assailed,  she 
vindicated  herself  by  walking  barefooted  over 
hot  plowshares.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  1024,  she  retired  to  the  Convent  of  Kaufungen, 
near  Cassel,  which  she  had  founded.  She  spent 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  pious  works,  and 
was  canonized  in  1200.    Her  day  is  March  3d. 

KUN-IiTTN,  k57>n'l3<Tn'.  A  mountain  system 
of  Central  Asia.    See  KfEJJ-LUN. 

KTJWNOJ',  or  KUNNOUJ',    See  Kahauj. 
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EUNTE,  k(S!$nt,  Kabl  Sioisuund  (1788- 
1850).  A  German  botanist,  bom  in  Leipzig.  In 
1806  he  entered  upon  a  commercial  career  in  Ber- 
lin, but  through  the  help  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt he  was  enabled  to  follow  the  study  of 
botany;  and  in  1813  he  went  to  Paris  to  classify 
and  describe  the  plants  collected  in  America  by 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  His  Synopsis  of  this 
herbarium  appeared  in  1822.  He  returned  to 
Berlin  in  1819  after  visits  to  England  and  Switz- 
erland, was  made  professor  of  botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  and  vice-president  of  the  Botani- 
cal Garden,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1829.  His  works  include: 
Flora  Berolinensia  (1813)  ;  Nova  Qenera  et  Spe- 
cies PUxntarum,  descriptive  of  the  results  of 
Humboldt's  journeys  (1815-25);  Les  mimosies 
et  autres  plantes  Ugumineuses  du  nouveau  con' 
tinent  (1819)  ;  Les  graminies  de  I'AmMque  du 
Slid  (1825-33);  Bandbttch  der  Botanik  (1831); 
Lehrbuch  der  Botanik  ( 1847 ) ;  and  a  work  on 
monocotyledons  entitled  Enumeratio  Plantarum 
Omnium  hucusque  Cognitarum,  secundum  Pa- 
milias  Naturales  Disposita  (1833-50). 

KUNTZE,  koon'tse,  Edwabo  J.  (1826-70).  A 
German-American  sculptor,  born  in  Pomerania. 
He  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  afterwards  lived  for 
several  years  in  England.  About  1844  he  went 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  1869  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  National  Academy.  His  works 
include  statuettes  of  Lincoln,  Shakespeare,  and 
Goethe,  a  statue  of  "Psyche,"  a  bust  of  "Mirth," 
many  medallion  portraits,  and  "Merlin  and 
Vivian,"  a  bas-relief.  He  was  also  an  etcher  and 
author. 

KTTNTZE,  JoHARNES  Emil  (1884-94).  A 
German  jurist,  bom  at  Grimma.  He  studied  law 
at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  In  1869  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  there.  His  most  important 
publications  are:  Die  Obligation  und  Singu- 
larsuccession  des  romischen  und  heutigen  Rechts 
(1856);  Der  Wendepunkt  der  Rechtswissen- 
schaft  (1856)  ;  Das  Jus  Respondendi  in  unserer 
Zeit  (1858);  Deutsches  Wcchselrecht  (1802); 
Prolegomena  zur  Qcschichte  Rams  (1882)  ;  Die 
deutschen  StiidtegrUndungen  (1891);  Zur  Qc- 
schichte des  romischen  Pfandreehis  (1893)  ;  and 
Der  Servua  Fractuarius  des  romischen  Rechts 
(1889). 

KUNZ,  kTOnz,  Geoboe  Fbederick  (1856—). 
An  American  mineralogist  and  gem  expert,  bom 
in  New  York  City.  Iw  became  gem  expert  for 
Tiffany  &  Co.,  the  jewelers,  of  New  York,  in  1883 
was  appointed  a  special  agent  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  in  charge  of  precious 
stones,  and  in  1889  was  in  charge  of  the  minera- 
logical  exhibit  of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  that  year.  In  1892  he  was  hon- 
orary special  agent  to  the  South  African  Exposi- 
tion at  Kimberley,  in  1893  was  honorary  special 
agent  for  mines  and  mining  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  and  in  1900  was 
honorary  special  agent  to  the  commissioner-gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 
He  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  was  appointed  an 
offlcier  de  I'Acadimie  by  the  French  (Government 
in  1889,  and,  in  addition  to  numerous  articles 
on  folk-lore,  meteorites,  minerals,  and  gems,  pub- 
lished The  Oems  and  Precious  Stones  of  North 
America    (1890). 


KUN'ZE,  JoHANN  Chbistopheb  (1744-1807). 
An  American  Lutheran  educator.  He  was  bom 
at  Artern,  Saxony,  was  educated  for  the  Church 
at  Leipzig,  and  in  1770  he  went  to  Philadelphia 
as  associate  pastor.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg, whose  daughter  he  married,  in  the  rec- 
torate  in  1779j  and  in  1780  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  langiiages  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  From  1784  to  1787,  and  from 
1790  to  1797,  he  held  a  like  chair  in  Columbia, 
having  removed  to  a  New  York  charge  in  1784. 
Kunze  was  an  excellent  Hebraist  and  a  skilled 
mathematician;  an  advocate  of  English  educa- 
tion for  German  children;  and  publisher  -of  the 
first  Lutheran  Hymn  and  Prayer  Book  in  Eng- 
lish (1795).  He  also  wrote  on  the  history  of 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

KTTNZEK,  k(3<Sn'tsen,  Fbiedbich  Lxn>wio  Ae- 
Mnjus(  1761-1817).  A  German-Danish  musician, 
bom  at  LUbeck.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father, 
Adolph  Karl  Ktinzen  (1720-81),  an  organ  and 
harpsichord  player,  and  then  studied  in  Germany. 
Afterwards  he  taught  music  at  Copenhagen,  and 
produced  his  opera  Oberon  there,  in  1779,  with 
much  success.  Still  later,  he  was  made  Court 
chapelmaster  at  Copenhagen  (1795).  In  1791 
he  foiuided  the  ilusikalisches  Wochenblatt,  with 
Reichardt,  in  Berlin,  and  the  following  year  the 
Musikalische  Monatsschrift,  in  the  same  city. 
Besides  several  operas,  the  best  of  which  was 
Das  Fest  der  Wimer,  oder  Die  Weinlese  (1795), 
he  composed  overtures,  songs,  and  instrumental 
music. 

KTTOFIO,  k55-6p^-o.  A  government  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Finland,  Russia.  Area,  about 
16,250  square  miles,  of  which  over  16  per  cent, 
is  lakes.  The  northern  part  is  covered  with 
dense  pine  forests,  and  the  soil  is  mostly  unfitted 
for  agriculture.  The  climate  is  extremely  se- 
vere, the  average  annual  temperature  being  about 
36°.  Agriculture  is  in  a  primitive  state,  but 
dairying  is  carried  on  extensively.  The  exploita- 
tion of  the  forests  is  also  an  important  industry, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  iron  are  mined. 
Population,  in  1897,  311,539.     Capital,  Kuopio. 

EUOFZO.  The  capital  of  the  govemment  of 
the  same  name,  in  Finland,  Russia,  situated  on 
the  western  shore  of  Kalla  Lake,  225  miles  north- 
west of  Saint  Petersburg  (Map:  Russia,  C  2). 
It  is  regularly  built,  and  has  a  fine  park  and  a 
lyceum. 

KXTPETZKY,  ko5-p6ts'k«,  Johann  (1667- 
1740).  An  eminent  Austrian  portrait  painter, 
bom  at  Bosing,  near  Pressburg.  The  son  of  a 
weaver,  he  ran  away  from  home  at  the  age  of  fiif- 
teen,  and  found  refuge  at  a  nobleman's  castle. 
A  Swiss  painter  named  Klaus,  who  was  then  em- 
ployed there,  discovered  his  talent,  and  kept  him 
for  three  years  under  his  tuition  in  Vienna. 
Kupetzky  then  went  to  Venice,  and  thence  begged 
his  way  to  Rome,  where  he  found  a  patron  in 
Prince  Alexander  Sobieski.  After  a  sojourn 
of  twenty-two  years  in  Italy,  he  settled  in  Vi- 
enna at  the  invitation  of  Prince  Adam  Liech- 
tenstein, became  Court  painter  to  Joseph  I.,  and 
was  in  high  favor  with  Charles  VI.  and  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy.  In  1716  Peter  the  Great,  then 
at  Karlsbad,  summoned  him  to  paint  his  portrait 
( Bronswick  Museum ) ,  but  could  not  induce  him 
to  accept  an  appointment  as  Court  painter  at 
Saint  Petersburg.  As  a  member  of  the  Bohemian 
Brotherhood,  Kupetzky  got  into  conflict  with  the 
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Catholic  clergy  in  Vienna,  and  to  escape  the  In- 
quisition removed  secretly  to  Nuremberg.  Near- 
ly all  the  reigning  monarchs  of  Europe  offered 
him  lucrative  positions,  but  his  love  of  inde- 
pendence prevailed.  He  ranks  among  the  first 
masters  of  portraiture,  and  admirable  specimens 
of  his  art  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  gallery  in 
Europe,  especially  in  Vienna.  Of  several  portraits 
of  himself,  that  in  the  Stuttgart  Museum  is  the 
best.  Consult  Nyftri,  Der  Portrdtmaler  Johann 
Kupetzhy  (Vienna,  1889). 

KXTB,  kSJJr,  or  KXTKA,  kSiJ'rA  (Lat.  Cyrus). 
The  largest  river  in  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  rising 
in  the  Territory  of  Kars,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
6600  feet,  and  flowing  in  a  generally  southeastern 
direction  towsird  the  Caspian  Sea,  into  which  it 
falls  after  a>  course  of  830  miles  (Map:  Russia, 
G  6).  It  flows  chiefly  through  a  mountainous 
region,  and  drains  an  area  estimated  at  60,000 
square  miles.  The  Aras,  which  prior  to  1896  dis- 
charged into  the  Kur  a  short  distance  from  its 
mouth,  has  in  great  part  recovered  its  old  estu- 
ary in  the  Kizil  Agatch  Bay.  Despite  its  tur- 
bulent course,  the  Kur  is  navigable  for  steamers 
for  about  130  miles  from  its  mouth. 

KUSAm>A,  k^-r&n'di,  Ionaz  (1812-84). 
An  Austrian  publicist  and '  politician,  bom  in 
Prague,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  bookseller.  After 
journalistic  work  in  Vienna,  Leipzig,  Stuttgart, 
■  and  Paris,  he  went  to  Brussels,  wnere  in  1841  he 
founded  Die  Oremboten,  a  Liberal  political  and 
literary  weekly.  In  1842  he  transferred  its  edito- 
rial oflice  to  Leipzig,  where  it  subsequently  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Gustav  Freytag  and  Julian 
Schmidt,  after  Kuranda  had  returned  to  Austria 
and  been  elected  to  the  Frankfort  Parliament  in 
1848.  He  settled  in  Vienna,  and  founded  the 
Ostdeutsche  Post,  a  political  journal,  which 
ceased  to  exist  in  1866.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
to  the  Reichsrat,  and  became  one  of  its  most 
prominent  Liberal  leaders. 

KUSBSKI,  k^R^rp'skd,  Andbei  Mikhailo- 
TlTCii,  Prince  (1528-88).  A  Russian  soldier  and 
writer.  He  was  a  military  commander  under 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  when  he  aided  in  spreading 
learning,  until,  being  unfortunate  in  war,  he  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  Lithuania,  where  he 
continued  his  classical  studies  and  strove  to  prop- 
agate the  Orthodox  faith  among  the  Poles.  Of 
much  historical  interest  is  his  controversial  cor- 
respondence (1563-79) — ^half  a  dozen  letters  all 
tola — with  Ivan,  whom  he  tried  to  defeat  by  eru- 
dition; but  the  Czar  was  gifted  with  superior 
talent  for  spontaneous  vituperation.  Kurbski, 
however,  had  his  revenge  in  the  Life  he  wrote  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  the  first  history  of  its  kind  in 
Russia. 

ETTBDISH,  kTiSr'dlsh.  The  language  spoken 
by  the  Kurds  inhabiting  Kurdistan,  Persia,  Af- 
ghanistan, and  Baluchistan.  The  number  of  per- 
sons speaking  Kurdish  is  probably  not  far 
from  2,000,000.  In  character  the  language  is 
Iranian,  but  it  contains  many  loan  words  from 
Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  other  neighboring 
tongues.  The  old  inflections  of  the  Iranian  have 
been  given  up,  and.  like  the  Persian,  Afghan,  and 
Baluchi,  or  even  like  English,  the  language'  is 
now  synthetic.  It  is  divided  into  several  dialects, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  Luri,  Kirman- 
shahi,  Gurani,  Mukri,  and  Zaza,  which  differ 
from  each  other  so  much  as  to  be  sometimes 
mutually  unintelligible.    The  Kurdish  literature 


is  chiefly  oral,  and  is  especially  rich  in  ballads 
and  lyrics,  as  well  as  in  fairy  stories  and  beast 
fables.  Epics  are  less  developed,  and,  as  is  usual 
in  unwritten  literatures,  prose  is  almost  entirely 
lacking. 

Consult:  Garzoni,  Oranunatica  e  vocahulario 
della  lingua  kurda  (Rome,  1787)  ;  Rich,  Narra- 
iive  of  a  Residence  in  Koordistan  (London, 
1837)  ;  Lerch,  Forschungen  iiher  die  Kurden  und 
die  iranischen  Nordchaldder  (Saint  Petersburg, 
1857-58)  ;  Jaba,  Recueil  des  notices  et  ricits 
kourdes  (ib.,  1866)  ;  id.,  Dictionnaire  kurde- 
francais {ib.,  1879)  ;  Justi,  Kurdische  Orammatik 
(ib.,  1880)  ;  Prym  and  Socin,  Kurdische  Samm- 
lungen  (ib.,  1870-90);  Socin,  "Die  Sprache  der 
Kxirden,"  in  Geiger  and  Kuhn,  Orundriss  der 
iranischen  Philologie,  vol.  i.  (Strassburg,  1895  et 
seq.);  Makas,  Kurdische  Studien  (Heidelberg, 
1901). 

KUBDISTAir,  k55r'd6-stttn'  (Pers.,  land  of 
the  Kurds).  The  name  of  a  region  south  of  Ar- 
menia,  in  Western  Asia,  extending  in  a  northwest 
and  southeast  direction  through  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  and  the  north- 
western part  of  Persia,  from  about  latitude  34° 
to  39°  N.  and  from  about  longitude  38°  to  48° 
E.  (Map:  Persia,  B  3).  It  reaches  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Malatia  in  the  west,  borders  on  the  Tigris 
in  the  south,  and  embraces  Lake  Urmiah  in  the 
east.  On  the  northern  borders  is  Lake  Van. 
Area,  about  58,000  square  miles.  The  region  is 
very  mountainous.  West  of  Lake  Van  there  are 
distinguished  three  principal  and  a  number  of 
secondary  ranges,  inclosing  high,  fertile  valleys 
and  forming  one  of  the  most  picturesque  rarts  of 
Western  Asia.  As  we  approach  the  •Persian 
frontier,  the  country  is  still  more  mountain- 
ous, the  mountain  masses  intersecting  each  other 
in  every  direction  and  possessing  an  average  ele- 
vation of  not  less  than  10,000  feet,  with  single 
peaks  rising  to  greater  heights.  In  the  Per- 
sian part  of  Kurdistan  the  ranges  decrease 
in  size,  and  the  proportion  of  open  country  is 
much  larger.  Along  the  Tigris  extends  a  level 
plain.  Kurdistan  belongs  to  the  basins  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  being  traversed  by 
numerous  streams  coursing  south  from  the  Ar- 
menian highlands.  Among  the  rivers  which  de- 
scend from  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  to  join 
the  Tigris  are  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab.  The 
climate  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  summer  and  rather 
severe  in  the  winter.  Cereals  and  southern  fruits 
are  produced  in  abundance.  The  region  is  in- 
habited mainly  by  Kurds  (q.v.).  Turkish  Kur- 
distan is  included  mainly  in  the  vilayets  of 
Diarbekir,  Mamuret-ul-Aziz,  Bitlis,  and  Van. 
The  part  belonging  to  Persia  has  a  relatively 
small  area.  In  the  extreme  south  of  this  portion 
is  the  town  of  Kimanahah.  No  reliable  figures 
as  to  population  are  available.  Kurdistan  is  a 
part  of  ancient  Assyria. 

KTJBD6,  kS9rdz,  or  KOOBDS.  A  people,  after 
whom  certain  parts  of  Turkey  in  Aaia_  and 
Persia  have  received  the  name  of  Kurdistan, 
belonging  both  by  language  and  physical  char- 
acters to  the  Iranian  branch  of  the  white  race. 
Physically  they  are  medium  statured,  dark,  long- 
headed, and,  where  not  influenced  by  civilization, 
harsh-featured  and  of  savage  aspect.  Their  hos- 
pitality and  other  good  qualities,  including  a 
characteristic  sense  of  honor,  have  been  over- 
clouded in  the  public  mind  by  their  reputation 
as  predatory  thieves  and  agents  of  Turkish  op- 
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pression.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Kurds,  who 
number  about  2,000,000,  profess  Islam,  which 
has  brought  them  into  antagonism  with  the  Ar- 
menians and  other  Christian  peoples  of  their 
environment.  Consult:  Millingen,  Wild  Life 
Among  the  Koorda  (London,  1870)  ;  Creagh, 
Armenians,  Koords,  and  Turks  (ib.,  1880)  ;  Hous- 
saye,  Les  races  humaines  de  la  Perse  (Paris, 
1888)  ;  Chantre,  Recherchee  anthropologigues 
dans  I'Asie  occidentale  (Paris,  1898)  ;  id.,  "Les 
Kurdes,"  in  the  Bulletins  de  la  BocUti  d'Anthro- 
pologie  de  Lyon  for  1889. 

KTTBEKBEBO,  ky'renterK,  Deb  von,  or  Deb 
KuBENREBOEB.  A  German  poet  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, of  a  knightly  race  settled  near  Linz,  in 
Upper  Austria.  His  love  songs,  dating  from  about 
1150-70,  were  edited  by  Wackemagel  (1827)  in 
Haupt,  Des  Minnesangs  Friihling  (Leipzig,  1888), 
and  in  Bartsch,  Deutsche  Liederdichter  (Stutt- 
gart, 1893).  As  they  are  in  part  composed  in 
the  Nibelimgen  stanza,  some  literary  historians 
credited  KQrenberg  with  the  authorship  of  the 
Nibelungenlied  in  its  original  version.  Consult 
Kurenherg  und  die  Jfibelungen  (Stuttgart,  1874). 

EUKO,  koSrg.  A  province  of  British  India. 
See  CooBa. 

KtXBOAirS,  kxmr'gauz.  The  name  applied  to 
ancient  sepulchres  and  grave  mounds  found  in 
various  regions  of  European  Russia  and  Siberia. 
The  dolichocephalic  type  of  the  Trans-Baikal 
Kurgans  is  thought  by  some  to  be  related  to  the 
Hakkas,  whom  they  regard  as  the  best  modem 
representatives  of  uie  primitive  Chinese. 

KTTBIA  UTTBIA  (k?5S'r«-ft  m(53'r6-ft)  ISL- 
ANDS. A  group  of  islands  situated  off  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia 
(Arabia),  T  12).  They  aggregate  29  square 
miles  in  area,  are  barren  and  almost  uninhab- 
ited, and  contain  deposits  of  guano.  They  were 
ceded  to  England  by  the  Sultan  of  Oman  in  18S4 
as  a  landing-place  for  the  Red  Sea  telegraph  cable. 

KUBILE  (k?^ril)  ISLAITDS  (from  Russ. 
kuritl,  to  smoke;  so  called  from  the  active  vol- 
canoes in  the  group;  in  Japanese,  Chishima, 
Thousand  Isles).  A  chain  of  about  thirty-two 
islands  of  volcanic  origin  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  belonging  to  Japan  and  lying  between 
ICamtchatka  and  Yezo  (Map:  Japan,  C  2).  Some 
of  the  peaks,  as  Chikuratski  (6400  feet),  Blakis- 
ton  (4400),  Matua  (6120),  Milne  (5650),  are 
rich  in  forests.  They  form  one  of  the  eleven 
provinces  of  what  is  known  as  the  Hokkaido,  the 
other  ten  being  in  the  island  of  Yezo.  Area,  6153 
square  miles;  coast-line,  1496  miles;  population, 
December  31,  1898,  1192.  The  chief  exports  are 
fish  and  furs.  The  islands  were  discovered 
by  the  Dutch  navigator  De  Vries,  and  occupied 
by  Cossacks  in  1766,  though  from  ancient  times 
claimed  by  Japan.  After  a  long  diplomatic  strife, 
Japan  obtained  in  1875  those  held  by  Russia  in 
exchange  for  the  southern  half  of  Saghalin.  The 
principal  islands  are  Itorup,  Kunashiri,  Para- 
mushiri,  and  Shumshu.  In  1899  a  Japanese 
commercial  company  began  the  settlement  and 
commercial  development  of  these  islands. 

KTTBISCHES  HAIT,  k?!i5'rIsh-59  haf.  An 
extensive  lagoon  separated  from  the  Baltic  Sea 
by  a  bar  of  sand  called  the  Kurische  Nehrung, 
from  one  to  two  miles  in  width.  The  lagoon  ex- 
tends nearly  60  miles  along  the  coast  of  East 
Prussia,  from  Labiau  to  Memel,  where  it  is  con- 


nected with  the  Baltic  by  the  Memel  Deeps,  a 
channel  about  1000  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep 
(Map:  Germany,  J  1).  Its  greatest  breadth  at 
the  southern  extremity  is  about  28  miles,  but  its 
average  breadth  is  not  over  14  miles.  The  water 
of  the  Kurisches  Haff  is  fresh,  as  it  receives  a 
number  of  streams,  among  which  is  the  large 
river  Niemen  or  Memel.  Owing  to  its  shallow- 
ness, the  Haff  is  of  very  little  commercial  im- 
portance. 

KUBLAITD,  kt>0rn&nd.  One  of  the  Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia.    See  Coubland. 

KXTHNAH,  kSOr'ni,  or  GXTBNAH.  An  Egyp- 
tian village  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  oppo- 
site Kamak,  in  about  latitude  25">  50'  N.  In  the 
vicinity  stands  the  temple  built  by  Seti  I.  in 
honor  of  Ammon  of  Thebes  and  of  Seti's  father, 
Rameses  I.  Some  of  the  reliefs  and  inscriptions 
were,  added,  after  the  death  of  Seti,  by  his  son, 
Rameses  II.  Originally  the  temple  was  ap- 
proached through  two  successive  courts,  but  only 
traces  of  these  are  left.  A  portico,  its  roof  sup- 
ported by  eight  lofty  columns,  forms  the  facade 
of  the  temple.  The  rear  wall  of  the  portico  is 
covered  with  reliefs  and  is  pierced  by  three  doors. 
The  central  door  gives  access  to  a  hypostyle  hall 
with  six  sculptured  columns,  into  which  three 
chambers  open  on  either  side.  The  walls  of  the 
hall  and  of  the  chamber  are  adorned  with  reliefs 
representing  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II.  A  door  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall  leads  to  the  sanctuary, 
on  the  walls  of  which  Seti  I.  is  depicted  offering 
incense  before  the  sacred  ram  of  Ammon.  The 
sanctuary  contains  four  square  pillars,  and  is 
flanked  by  several  chambers.  The  door  on  the 
right  of  the  portico  leads  to  the  hall  of  Rameses 
II.,  which  originally  contained  ten  columns,  but 
only  traces  of  them  remain.  Several  chambers 
to  the  rear  of  this  hall  are  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion. The  door  on  the  left  of  the  portico  gives 
entrance  to  a  vestibule  (with  two  columns),  into 
which  open  three  chambers,  of  which  the  walls 
are  richly  decorated  with  reliefs.  A  door  to  the 
left  of  the  vestibule,  near  the  entrance,  opens 
upon  a  narrow  corridor  leading  to  several  rooms 
in  the  rear  of  the  building.  One  of  the  rooms 
contains  reliefs  executed  in  the  time  of  Rameses 
II.;  the  rest  are  in  ruins.  Not  far  from  Kur- 
nah  is  the  cemetery  about  Drah  Abu-'l-Nigga,  one 
of  the  oldest  cemeteries  about'  Thebes.  It  was 
explored  by  Mariette,  whose  excavations  in  this 
place  enriched  the  Egyptian  National  Museum 
with  many  valuable  antiquities.  Consult:  De- 
scription de  I'Egypte  (Pans,  1809-29)  ;  Mariette, 
Voyage  dans  la  Haute-Egypte  (2d  ed.,  Paris, 
1893)  ;  Wilkinson,  Topography  of  Thebes  (Lon- 
don, 1835).    See  also  Thebes. 

KtJBIl'BEBaE&,  kum'b6rg-6r,  Febdinand 
(1821-79).  A  German  novelist  and  critic,  bom 
and  educated  in  Vienna.  He  lived  at  various 
times  in  Dresden,  Hamburg,  Frankfort,  Munich, 
Gratz,  and  Vienna,  His  literary  reputation  is 
largely  due  to  the  novel  Der  Amerikamiide 
(1856)  which  describes  the  experiences  in  Ameri- 
ca of  Nikolaus  Lenau,  under  the  name  of  Moor- 
feld,  and  gives  no  flattering  picture  of  life  and 
morals  in  the  New  World.  His  other  novels  in- 
clude: Der  Haustyrann  (1876),  a  story  of  the 
Tyrol,  of  marked  originality  and  vitality,  the 
yovelhn  (1861-62  and  1878),  and  the  post- 
humous collection  published  by  Lauser  in  1893. 
He  wrote  three  dramas:   Catilina   (1855);  Fif' 
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diMt  (1866);  and  Quintin  Mesais.  His  critical 
and  political  writings  include  Litterariache  Her- 
zenssachen  (1877),  whicli  shows  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  European  literature. 

KUBODA,  kiSJ-rO'dft,  Kiyotaka,  Count  ( 1835- 
1900).  A  Japanese  statesman,  born  in  Satsuma 
about  183S.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  fight- 
ing of  1868,  and  completed  the  subjugation  of 
the  rebels  in  the  naval  operations  at  Hakodate 
(q.v.).  Later  he  did  much  to  raise  the  standard 
of  education  of  the  women  of  Japan.  Becoming 
Minister  of  the  Department  for  the  Colonization 
and  Development  of  the  Hokkaido — the  island  of 
Yezo,  plus  the  Kuriles — he  visited  the  United 
States  and  secured  a  staff  of  scientific  men,  who 
under  his  direction  imported  live  stock  and  im- 
plements, reclaimed  waste  lands,  constructed 
roads  and  bridges,  superintended  model  farms, 
built  towns  and  cities,  and  laid  out  railways. 
Out  of  the  survey  of  Yezo  grew  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Japan,  first  begun  by  Raphael  Pum- 
pelly  (q.v.)  and  carried  on  by  Prof.  Benjamin 
Smith  Lyman  (q.v.).  In  1874  Kuroda  was  ap- 
pointed an  Imperial  Councilor,  and  in  1876  went 
to  Korea  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  com- 
merce. In  1877  he  commanded  a  division  of  the 
Imperial  troops  in  suppressing  the  Satsuma  Re- 
bellion, and  played  an  important  part  in  the 
relief  of  Kumamoto.  In  1889,  when  tne  Constitu- 
tion was  promulgated,  he  was  Premier  of  the 
Empire.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  Tokio, 
August  23,  1900,  he  was  president  of  the  Privy 
■  Council. 

KTTBOPATKIll',  kJJCrd-pat'kto,  Alexei  Ni- 
KOLAYEVITCH  (1848 — ).  A  Russian  general,  who 
entered  the  army  at  sixteen,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  Turkestan.  He  was  sent  to  Algeria 
in  1874,  was  diplomatic  agent  in  Chitral  in 
1875,  and  in  1876  was  fighting  again  in  Turkestan 
and  Samarkand.  He  served  through  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1877-78,  and  in  the  campaign 
a^inst  the  Tekke-Turkomans  (1880-81)  made 
himself  famous  by  a  forced  march  of  more  than 
600  miles.  In  1890  he  became  lieutenant-general; 
he  was  appointed  Minister  of  War  in  1808,  and  in 
1902  was  made  Adjutant-General.  He  wrote 
Sketches  of  Kaahgar  (1879),  and  accounts  of 
campaigns  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  (1881  and 
1884)   and  of  the  conquest  of  Turkestan   (1809). 

KXTBO  SHIWO,  kWr6  shg'vA  (Japanese, 
black  current).  A  great  current  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  washing  the  southeastern  shores  of  Asia. 
It  has  its  source  in  the  north  equatorial  current, 
which,  flowing  westward,  is  partially  deflected 
by  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Formosa,  and  takes 
a  northerly  course  into  the  Eastern  Sea.  Here 
the  Kuro  Shiwo,  under  the  influence  of  the 
southwesterly  monsoon,  bears  off  to  the  north- 
east past  the  shores  of  the  Japan  Archipelago, 
gradually  taking  a  more  easterly  direction  and 
merging  with  the  drift  that  crosses  the  Pacific 
between  latitudes  40°  and  50°  N.  The  color  of 
the  stream  is  a  deep  blue.  Its  temperature  is 
6°  to  12°  above  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
sea  at  a  given  latitude,  and  its  velocity  varies 
from  1  to  3.5  miles  per  hour.  The  rate  of  flow 
varies  with  the  seasons;  durmg  the  late  spring 
and  summer  months  it  is  accelerated  by  the  south- 
west monsoons,  while  the  prevailing  northeast- 
erlies  that  blow  from  September  to  March  retard 
or  wholly  obliterate  the  current.  The  mass  of 
moving  water  is  only  about  one-half  of  that  car- 


ried by  the  Gulf  Stream  through  the  Straits  of 
Florida.  A  branch  of  the  Kuro  Shiwo  passes 
into  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  a  second  branch  into  the 
Japan  Sea;  but  it  sends  off  no  arm  northward 
through  the  Bering  Sea,  as  has  been  commonly 
supposed,  the  northerly  current  of  the  Bering  Sea 
being  due  to  local  conditions.  The  view  that  the 
Kuro  Shiwo  moderates  the  climate  of  the  Pacific 
shores  of  North  America  is  not  based  upon  fact, 
their  moisture  and  warmth  being  caused  by  a 
general  drift  eastward  due  to  the  prevailing  winds 
of  the  North  Pacific.  Consult:  Wild,  ThaUissa 
(London,  1877)  ;  Report  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  for  1880    (Washington,   1882). 

KXrBOTCHKTN',  kSS-rOch'kln,  VasiuI  Ste- 
PANOVITCK  (1831-74).  A  Russian  journalist, 
born  in  Saint  Petersburg.  The  son  of  poor 
parents  and  self-educated,  he  first  became  known 
to  the  literary  world  by  his  translations  of  St- 
ranger (1855).  His  satirical  and  humorous 
poetry  also  found  appreciators,  and  he  was  em- 
boldened (1859)  to  launch  the  first  Russian  comic 
i'ournal,  which  he  called  lakra  ("The  Whistle"), 
le  edited  it  alone  from  1864  until  it  ceased  to  be 
published  in  1873.  A  volume  of  his  own  work  was 
published  in  Saint  Petersburg  two  years  after 
his  death.  He  has  been  called  the  'Henri  Mounier 
of  Russia.' 

KUBBACHEE,  kar-ra'ch«.  A  district  and 
town  of  British  India.    See  Kabachi. 

KXiBSCHNEB,  kyrsh^nSr,  Joseph  (1853- 
1002).  A  German  author  and  editor,  bom  at 
Gotha.  At  first  engaged  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering, he  afterwards  studied  at  the  University 
of  Leipzig.  In  1889  he  was  made  Aulic  Councilor 
by  the  Duke  of  Coburg-Gotha.  Besides  several 
publications  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
German  theatre,  he  edited  successively  in  Berlin 
and  Stuttgart  a  considerable  number  of  liter- 
ary monthlies,  year-books,  and  other  periodicals. 
He  was  also  editor  of  the  Deutsche  National- 
litteratur,  a  critical  collection  in  220  volumes 
of  all  that  is  best  in  German  literature;  but 
was  most  widely  known  as  the  editor,  after 
1883,  of  the  Allgemeiner  deutacher  Litteratur- 
kalender  (Stuttgart,  1879  et  seq.),  an  annual 
biographical  record  of  all  German  authors  and 
their  works.  His  original  writings  include: 
Konrad  Ekhof  (1872);  Bayreuther  Tagehuch- 
blatter  (1876)  ;  Heil  Kaiser  Dirt  (1897)  ;  Frau 
.Wusika  (1898)  ;  China  (1901)  ;  and  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  II.  ah  Soldat  und  Seemann  (1902). 

KUBSK,  ki.irsk.  A  government  of  Central 
Russia,  adjoining  Little  Russia;  area,  about 
17,960  square  miles  (Map:  Russia,  E  4).  The 
surface  is  only  slightly  elevated  and  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  river  valleys.  It  is  well 
watered,  and  its  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  climate 
is  moderate.  Agriculture,  the  chief  occupation  of 
tlie  inhabitants,  is  carried  on  in  a  very  crude 
way.  Considerable  quantities  of  grain  are  ex- 
ported. Rye  and  oats  are  the  chief  cereals;  pota- 
toes are  grown  for  distilling,  and  beet-root  is  also 
raised  to  some  extent.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  only  slightly  developed;  the  chief  indus- 
trial establishments  are  sugar  and  flour  mills, 
distilleries,  and  oil-presses.  The  house  industry 
yields  little  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  do- 
mestic consumption.  Population,  in  1897,  2,603,- 
205.     Capital,  Kursk. 

XTTBSX.  The  capital  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  small 
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rirer  Kur,  and  on  the  railway  line  from  Mos- 
cow to  Kharkov,  280  milea  south-southwest  of 
the  former  town  (Map:  Russia,  E  4).  It  is 
built  largely  of  wood.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  two 
monasteries.  Its  educational  institutions  com- 
prise two  gymnasia,  a  seminary  for  teachers  and 
for  priests,  and  a  school  of  g^idesy.  Tanneries, 
candle,  soap,  and  tobacco  factories,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  grain  furnish  occupation  to 
the  larger  part  of  Qie  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
Population,  in  1897,  52,900.  Kursk  was  founded 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  was  pillaged  by  the 
Tatars  in  1240. 

KXTBTZ,  kmSTta,  Johann  Heinbich  (1809-90). 
A  German  theologian,  bom  at  Montjoie,  in  the 
governmental  district  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Bonn.  From 
1850  to  1870  he  was  professor  ordinarius  of  Church 
history  at  the  University  of  Dorpat.  His  works 
include:  Lehrbuch der  heiligenOeachiohte {lSi3)  ; 
Die  chriatliche  Religionalehre  (1844) ;  and  Lehr- 
buck  der  Kirchengeaehichte  (1849). 

KUBZ,  kO^rts,  Heinbich  (1805-73).  A  Ger- 
man critic  and  historian  of  literature,  bom  in 
Paris,  and  educated  at  Leipzig  and  Paris.  He 
studied  Chinese  under  Abel  K^musat,  and  pub- 
lished many  articles  on  Chinese  literature, 
such  as  Buchdruckerei  und  Btichhandel  in  China 
(1828),  Veber  die  ncuere  Poesie  der  Chinesen 
(1828),  and  Mimoire  sur  I'itat  politique  et 
religieux  de  la  Chine,  2300  ana  avant  noire  ire 
(1830).  He  became  a  member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  editor  of  the  Journal  Asiatique,  and  a 
collaborator  on  the  Chinese  dictionary  which 
had  been  begun  by  Basile.  The  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  called  him  back  to  Germany,  and  in 
Munich  he  became  docent  of  Chinese  and  editor 
of  the  periodical  Bayems  Deputiertenkammer. 
At  Augsburg  his  management  of  Die  Zeit  brought 
about  his  imprisonment  for  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  translated  a  Chinese  epic 
under  the  title  Daa  Blumenblatt  (1836).  Upon 
his  release  from  prison  (1834),  he  went  to 
Switzerland  and  became  professor  of  German 
at  Saint  Gall,  And  later  at  Aarau,  where  he 
was  librarian  also,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  German  literature.  His  most  important) 
work  is  the  Oeaehichte  der  deutschen  Litteratut 
(7th  ed.  1876),  which  treats  the  theme  in  the 
pragmatic  manner,  and  is  valuable  because  of 
the  abundant  biographical  material  and  the 
judicious  selections  from  the  various  authors. 
Among  his  other  works,  mention  should  be 
made  of:  Handbuch  der  poetischen  National- 
litteratur  (1840-43);  Handbuch  der  deutschen 
Prosa  (1845-46);  Die  deutaohe  Litteratur  im 
Elsass  (1874);  of  his  Deutsche  Bibliothek 
(1862-68),  in  which  he  edited  the  Esopus  of 
Burkhard  Waldis,  the  Simplioianische  Bchriften 
by  Grimmelshausen,  Fischart's  Dichtungen,  and 
Wickram's  Rollwagenhiichlein,  and  of  the  critical 
editions  of  Schiller  (1867-68)  and  Goethe  (1808- 
70). 

KUBZ,  Hebmann  (1813-73).  A  German  poet, 
novelist,  and  translator.  He  was  bom  at  Reut- 
lingen.  WUrttemberg,  was  educated  in  the  the- 
olofrical  seminary  at  Maulbronn,  and  after- 
wards studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Tflbingen.  From  1843  to  1848  he 
edited  an  illustrated  weekly  .it  Karlsruhe;  then, 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  Liberal  Democratic 
organ  Der  Beobachter  in  Stuttgart,  and  in  1863 


was  made  librarian  of  the  University  of  Tflbin- 
gen. He  wrote  two  interesting  novels,  SehiUera 
Heimatjahre  (2d  ed.  1857),  and  Der  Sonnen- 
wirt  (2d  ed.  1862).  Of  his  many  excellent 
translations,  those  of  Ariosto's  OrUutdo  furioso 
(1840,  new  ed.  with  DorC's  illustrations,  1881), 
and  of  Gottfried  von  Strassburg's  Tristan  und 
Isolde,  with  an  original  conclusion  of  bis  own 
(1844,  3d  ed.  1877),  are  the  most  important. 
His  literary  and  historical  essays  include  Zu 
ShakespearesLebenund Schaffen  {IS6%)  and  Aua 
den  Tagen  der  Schmach.  Oeschichtsbilder  aua 
der  M6Uxcszeit  (1871),  and,  with  Paul  Heyse,  he 
edited  Deutscher  Novellenschate  (1870-74)  and 
a ovellenschalz  des  Aualandea  (1872-74),  two 
admirable  collections  of  the  best  short  stories 
in  German  and  foreign  literature. — His  daughter 
Isolde  (1853 — ),  bom  in  Stuttgart  and  later 
resident  in  Florence,  is  also  a  poet  and  story- 
teller, author  of  Florentiner  Sovellen  (1890); 
Italienische  Erzdhlungen  (1895);  Von  dazumal 
( 1900)  ;  and  Die  Stadt  des  Lebens.  Schilderungen 
aus  der  ftorentinischen  Uenaisaance  (1902). 

KXTSAir  {kS^a&n)  STOCK.  A  small  linguis- 
tic group  of  tribes  on  the  Coos  River  and  Bay 
and  mouth  of  the  Coquille  River,  on  the  coast 
of  Oregon.  They  call  themselves  Anasitch.  Most 
of  the  survivors  are  located  under  Government 
care  on  the  Siletz  Agency.  Various  names  have 
been  given  to  them  in  the  past:  Ka-us  or  Kwo- 
Kwoos,  by  Hale;  Ko-wes,  by  Milhau;  Cook- 
Koo-oose,  by  Lewis  and  Clark;  Ka-us,  by 
Latham.  While  Gatschet  mentions  the  follow- 
ing tribes  or  villages:  Anasitch  or  Hau-nay- 
sitcb,  Melukitz,  and  Mulluk  or  Lower  Coquille, 
Dorsey  divides  them  into  the  following  vil- 
lages: Mulluks,  mouth  of  the  Coquille  River; 
Nacumi  or  Masumi,  south  of  the  Coquille  River; 
Melukitz,  north  of  Coos  Bay;  and  Anasitch,  or 
Hannaysitch,  south  of  Coos  Bay.  From  the 
little  that  is  known  of  their  language,  it  seems 
that  svllables  usually  terminate  in  consonants, 
and  tKat  vowels,  when  used  for  the  begin- 
ning of  words,  seem  to  be  prefixes  or  parts  of 
such.  Their  numeral  system  is  quinary.  The 
chief  interest  in  the  Kusan  peoples  is  concerning 
their  origin.  They  are  wedged  in  between  the 
Athapascan  and  Yakonan  tribes  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  like  many  other  fading  stocks  cm  this 
coast,  and  bear  no  known  relationship  with 
any  other  people.  Consult:  Indian  Affairs  Re- 
port (Washington,  1860)  ;  Bancroft,  Native 
Races  (New  York,  1874)  ;  Txcelfth  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  (Washington, 
1890). 

KTJSI,  koS's*,  or  COOSY.  A  northem  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ganges,  India,  rising  in  the  Hima- 
layas of  Nepal,  and  flowing  at  first  south  and 
then  southeast  through  Nepal  (Map:  India, 
E  3).  At  the  confluence  of  the  Arun  it  turns 
southward,  and,  after  entering  Behar,  joins  the 
Ganges  below  Bhagalpur.  Its  length  is  325  miles, 
but  it  is  unfit  for  navigation  on  account  of  its 
rapid  course  and  destructive  floods. 

KUSKaQtriM,  k0a'k6-kwlm.  A  river  in 
Alaska,  the  second  in  size  in  the  Territory.  It 
rises  near  Mount  McKinley,  in  the  south-central 
part,  and  flows  southwest,  emptying,  after  a 
course  of  more  than  500  miles,  into  Bering 
Sea  through  the  wide  estuary  called  Kuskoauim 
Bay,  about  200  miles  south  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Yukon  (Map:  Alaska,  C  3).    The  region  through 
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vrhich  it  flows  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Indians 
and  Eskimos. 

KUSSMAUL,  kys'moul,  Adolf  (1822-1902). 
A  German  physician,  born  at  Graben  and  ed- 
ucated at  Heidelberg.  There  he  was  assistant  for 
some  time,  and  wrote  the  valuable  work,  Die 
Furbenvrscheinungen  im  Orunde  des  mensch- 
lichen  Auyia  (1845).  In  1857  he  was  made  pro- 
fissoT  at  Heidelberg,  and  afterwards  he  held 
chairs  in  Kriangen  (1850-63),  at  Freiburg  (1863- 
76),  and  at  Strassburg  (1876-88).  He  then  re- 
tired to  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  professor 
emeritus  until  his  death.  Kussmaul  devised 
much  apparatus  for  use  in  internal  therapeutics, 
and  in  1867  introduced  the  use  of  the  stomach- 
pump.  In  the  realms  of  physiology,  psychiatry, 
toxicology,  and  especially  internal  medicine,  he 
was  an  able  and  industrious  investigator.  Among 
his  more  important  publications  are:  Untersuch- 
iingcn  iiber  da»  Scelenleben  dcs  neugeborenen 
Menschen  (3d  td.  1896)  ;  Veber  den  konatitu- 
tionellcn  ilerkurialismua  (1861);  Zwanzig  Briefe 
iiber  iienachcnpockcn-  und  Kuhpockcnimpfung 
(1870)  ;  Die  Stijrungen  der  Sprache:  Verauch 
einer  Pathologic  der  Sprache  (1877),  which  by 
many  is  considered  his  most  remarkable  work, 
and  a  translation  of  which  may  be  found  in 
Ziemmscn's  Cgclopwdia  of  Practical  Ucdicine 
(New  York,  1387) ;  and  an  interesting  autobiog- 
raphv,  Juqenderinnerungen  einea  alten  Arztea 
(5th  ed.  1902). 

KiJSSNACHT,  kus'nftot.  A  village  in  tho 
Canton  of  Schw^-tz,  Switzerland,  situated  on  an 
arm  of  Lake  Lucerne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rigi, 
near  the  spot  where  William  Tell  is  said  to 
have  shot  Gessler  (Map:  Switzerland,  CI).  It 
has  a  statue  of  Tell,  and  near  by  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  castle  which  tradition  calls  Gessler's. 
Population,  in  1900,  3600. 

KtrSTENDJE,  kv-st&n'je.  A  seaport  of  Ru- 
mania, situated  on  the  Black  Sea,  a  little 
over  .30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
(Map:  Balkan  Peninsula,  G  2).  It  has  a  num- 
ber of  churches  and  mosques,  and  is  the  seat  of 
many  foreign  consular  agents.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  commercial  importance  as  the  maritime 
terminal  of  the  Rumanian  railway  system,  and, 
with  the  completion  of  the  harbor  improvements, 
begun  in  1896,  will  become  one  of  the  chief 
commercial  centres  of  the  Kingdom.  Population, 
in  1899,  12.725.  Kustendje  is  the  ancient  Tomi, 
Ovid's  place  of  exile.  At  Kustendje  terminates 
Trajan's  Wall,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Roman 
fortifications. 

KttSTEMXAND,  ky'sten-Wnt,  Coast  Dis- 
TBICTS.  or  LiTTORAiE.  A  name  applied  to  the 
Austrian  cro^vnland^  of  Istria  and  GOrz  and  Gra- 
disca,  and  the  city  of  Triest,  with  its  territory 
(Map:  Austria,  C  4).  These  crownlands  have 
their  own  diets,  but  there  is  a  common  superior 
administration  at  Triest,  represented  by  a  Grov- 
emor  and  judicial  and  financial  departments. 
.•Xren,  3084  square  miles.  Population,  in  1900, 
755.183. 

KTTSTKEB,  knat'nSr,  Kari.  Theodob  ton 
(1784-1864).  A  German  theatrical  manager, 
torn  at  I>eipzig,  where,  after  having  studied  law, 
and  in  Gottinpon,  he  undertook  the  ninnafrement 
of  the  St.idttheater  from  1817  to  1828.  As  di- 
rector. Ruhsoqupntly.  of  the  Court  Theatre  in 
Munich  ( 1833-42) .' nnd  as  intendnnt-general  of 
the  royal  theatres  in  Berlin  (1842-51).  hi«  artis- 
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tic  qualities  and  superior  business  ability 
proved  of  great  value  in  bringing  about  impor- 
tant reforms  in  the  technical  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  theatrical  matters.  Dramatic  authors 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  initiation,  conjointly 
with  Holbein,  in  1845,  of  royalties.  His  Vier- 
unddreisaig  Jahre  meiner  Theaterleitung  (1853) 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
theatre.  King  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  made  him 
a  Privy  Councilor  and  conferred  nobility  upon 
him  in  1837. 

KtfSTKIN,  kvs-tren',  or  Cfl'STBIN.  A  town 
of  the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  and  a 
fortress  of  the  first  rank,  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Oder  and  Warthe,  about  52  miles 
east  of  Berlin  (Map:  Prussia,  F  2).  It  con- 
sists of  the  main  town  within  the  fortifications, 
between  the  two  rivers,  and  two  suburbs,  one  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oder  and  the  other  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Warthe,  both  connected  with 
the  main  town  by  several  bridges.  Its  public 
buildings  include  a  handsome  town  hall  and  the 
Church  of  Saint  Mary,  with  some  interesting 
tombs.  There  are  machine-works  and  manufac- 
tories of  copper  and  brass  ware,  fine  hose,  malt, 
and  potato  meal.  Population,  in  1890,  16,672; 
in  1900,  16,463.  Frederick  the  Great  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner  here  by  his  father.  In  1806 
KUstrin  was  surrendered  without  a  blow  to  the 
French,  who  retained  it  until  1814. 

KT7TAIA,  kSo-tJ'i,  or  KUTAHIA.  A  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  in  the  Vilayet  of 
Brusa,  about  70  miles  southeast  of  the  town  .of 
Brusa  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  C  3).  It  is  poorly 
built,  but  has  a  large  number  of  mosques  and 
several  Christian  churches.  The  chief  products  are 
agricultural,  the  once  extensive  pottery  industry 
being  almost  e.\tinct.  In  the  vicinity  are  ob- 
tained considerable  quantities  of  meerschaum. 
The  trade  is  considerably  facilitated  by  the  rail- 
way lines  connecting  Kntaia  with  Angora  and 
Constantinople.  Population,  estimated  at  over 
22,000,  consisting  of  Mohammedans,  Greeks,  and 
Armenians.  Kutaia  is  noted  for  the  treaty  »f 
peace  concluded  here  between  Egypt  and  Turkey 
on  May  4,  1833. 

KXTTAIS,  k55-tls'.  A  government  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Transcaucasia,  Russia,  with  an 
area  of  about -14,100  square  miles  (Map:  Russia, 
F  6).  The  surface  is  extremely  mountainous, 
and  agricultural  land  is  scarce.  The  region  is 
watered  chiefly  by  the  Rion  and  its  tributaries; 
it  has  a  warm  climate,  the  annual  temperature 
averaging  53  degrees.  Kutais  is  known  as  one 
of  the  world's  sources  of  manganese;  it  has  also 
deposits  of  lead,  copper,  and  coal.  Com,  wine, 
and  tobacco  constitute  the  chief  agricultural 
products.  Stock-raising  is  of  great  importance, 
while  manufacturing  industries  are  practically 
unknown.  Population,  in  1897,  1.075.861.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  various  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus,  the  Russians  constituting  only  about 
1  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  religion  the  popula- 
tion is  about  86  per  cent.  Greek  Orthodox,  and 
the  remainder  chiefly  Mohammedan.  Capital, 
Krftais  (q.v.). 

KTJTAIS.  The  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  in  Transcaucasia.  Russia,  situ- 
nUd  on  the  Rion,  115  miles  west-northwest  of 
Tiflis,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  (Map: 
Russia.  F  6).  It  has  two  gj-mnnsin  and  a  semi- 
narv  for  teachers.     Hats  are  the  chief  manufac- 
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turea.  Population,  in  1897,  32,492,  including  a 
number  Of  Armenians  and  Jews,  who  are  mostly 
engaged  in  trade.  Kutais  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  of  the  Caucasus,  and  is  identified  with  the 
Kotatision  of  Pro<;opius.  It  became  Russian  in 
1810.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  several 
ancient  fortresses. 

KTJTENAI,  kWtcnl  (properly,  KutonXqa). 
A  small  group  or  confederacy  of  tribes  consti- 
tuting a  distinct  stock  (Kitunahan),  formerly 
occupying  the  narrow  valleys  along  Kootenai 
River  and  the  Arrow  Lakes,  on  both  sides  of  the 
British  Columbia-Montana  boundary,  and  now 
chiefly  gathered  upon  reservations  in  the  same 
region.  There  is  evidence  that  they  formerly 
lived  in  the  eastern  plains,  and  were  driven  into 
the  mountains  by  the  Blackfcet.  Their  extension 
southward  into  Montana  dates  from  their  peace 
with  the  Flatheads,  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Since  then  the  two  tribes  have  been  friends,  and 
were  formerly  accustomed  to  make  joint  expedi- 
tions annually  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri, 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  buffalo.  They  lived 
in  tipis.  From  their  earliest  acquaintance  with 
the  whites  they  were  noted  for  their  honesty  and 
good  qualities.  A  recent  Canadian  report  states 
that  those  on  that  side  of  the  line  "are  all  Catho- 
lic, zealous  and  attentive  to  their  religion,  indus- 
trious and  law-abiding,  and  steadily  becoming 
richer  and  more  self-supporting,"  some  being 
farmers  and  stock- raisers,  others  packers  and 
guides  to  prospectors.  All  are  now  civilized. 
Those  of  the  United  States,  almost  all  upon  the 
Flathead  Reservation  in  Montana,  are  also  civi- 
lized and  Catholic,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Jesuits,  but  in  much  less  favorable  condition, 
owing,  as  their  agent  states,  to  the  seizure  of  all 
the  best  lands  by  white  men  and  half-breeds,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  the  mission  schools  on 
account  of  the  withdrawal  of  Government  aid. 
The  Kutenai  number  in  all  about  900,  about  500 
of  whom  arc  on  the  Canadian  side. 

KUTTENBERO,  kflt'tCTi-bSnc.  A  mining 
town  of  Bohemia,  about  38  miles  east-southeast 
of  Prague  (Map:  Austria,  D  2).  It  has  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  churches,  notably  the  uncom- 
pleted Gothic  Church  of  Saint  Barbara,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  There 
are  also  an  old  castle,  for  a  time  the  residence  of 
the  Bohemian  kings,  with  a  mint  where  the  first 
Silbergroschen  was  coined  in  1300;  an  old  town 
hall  and  barracks.  The  chief  industries  of  the 
town  are  cotton-weaving,  brewing,  sugar-refining, 
and  iron-smelting.  Population,  in  1890,  13.563; 
in   1900,   14,799. 

KTTTTJSOFF,  kJSo-tJSS'sdf.  Mikhaii,  Ilakiono- 
viTCii  GoLESisiiTCiiEFF,  Prince  of  Smolensk 
(1745-1813).  A  Russian  field-marshal,  born  in 
Saint  Petersburg.  He  entered  the  army  when 
young  and  rose  rapidly.  He  took  part  in  the 
campaign  against  Poland  (1764-69),  fought  the 
Turks  in  1770,  again  in  1771-72.  served  under 
Suvaroff  in  1789  and  1790,  and  was  made  succes- 
sively Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Governor 
of  Finland,  and  Governor  of  Saint  Petersburg 
(1801).  He  was  appointed  in  1805  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  First  Army  Corps  against  the 
French.  In  November  of  that  year  he  was  vic- 
torious over  Marshal  Mortier  of  DUmstein.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  allied  armv  under  the 
Emperor  Alexander  at  Austerlitz  (December  2, 
1805).     In  1811-12  he  commanded  the  Russian 


army  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  succeeded 
Barclay  de  Tolly  in  1812  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  against  the  French,  lost  the  battle 
of  Borodino  (q.v.),  but  gained  a  great  victory 
over  Davout  and  Ney  at  Smolensk.  He  carried 
on  the  campaign  to  its  successful  termination; 
but  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  he  died  at 
Bunzlau,  April  28,  1813. 

KtJTZING,  kg'tsing,  FsiEDBicn  Traugott 
(1807-93).  A  German  botanist,  born  at  Ritte- 
burg  in  Thuringia.  He  was  educated  at  Halle, 
and  traveled  in  Southern  Europe,  especially 
studying  the  flora  of  the  Adriatic  coast;  and  for 
seme  time  taught  natural  science  at  Nordhausen. 
In  his  Grundzuge  der  philonophischen  Botanik 
(1851-62)  there  are  conclusions  as  to  the  origin 
of  species  similar  to  the  ideas  later  advanced 
by  Darwin.  Besides  the  above,  he  published  sev- 
eral other  works  of  considerable  importance. 

KTJTZTOWIT,  kiSSts'toun.  A  borough  in  Berks 
County,  Pa.,  18  miles  north  by  cast  of  Reading; 
on  a  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  F  3).  The  Key- 
stone State  Normal  School  is  situated  here.  The 
borough  has  a  large  foundry,  and  manufactures 
of  flour,  leather,  shoes,  hosierv,  etc.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  1595;  in  1900,  1328. 

XUXHAVEir,  k(S!;ks'hB'fen.  A  seaport  of 
Germany.    See  Ci'xhaven. 

KTJYPEK,  kl'p5r  Abraham  (1837—).  A 
Dutch  statesman  and  theologian,  bom  in  Maass- 
luis  and  educated  at  Leyden.  His  father  was  a 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church ;  the  son  received 
a  difficult  country  charge  at  Beest  in  1863,  and 
five  years  afterwards  went  to  Utrecht,  where  he 
began  his  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  In  1870  he  became  pastor,  in 
Amsterdam,  of  the  largest  congregation  in  Hol- 
land. There  he  became  more  and  more  engrossed 
in  politics.  He  became  editor  of  De  Standaard 
in  1872;  and  in  this  conservative  secular  journal, 
as  well  as  in  his  religious  organ,  the  Heraut, 
opposed  'modernism,'  which  he  considered  an  en- 
emy of  Christianity,  or,  in  his  own  phrase,  of 
Calvinism.  Thus  he  became  the  logical  political 
successor  of  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  and  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1874,  but  was  forced  to 
resign  soon  afterwards.  His  political  purposes 
were  sketched  in  0ns  Program  (1879),  where  he 
urged  a  double  system  of  representation,  indi- 
vidual and  corporate,  less  centralization  of  gov- 
ernment, a  large  degree  of  local  control  even  in 
the  colonies,  and  a  reformed  system  of  taxation. 
In  1880  he  established  the  FVee  University  of 
Amsterdam,  and  in  1886  definitely  broke  with 
the  National  Church,  and  formed  the  Free  Re- 
formed Church.  He  returned  to  Parliament  in 
1897,  carried  through  the  great  Conservative  and  , 
Clerical  alliance  between  Calvinist  and  Catholic 
parties,  and  in  1901,  as  leader  of  this  fusion, 
formed  a  Cabinet  in  which  he  took  the  portfolio 
of  the  Interior.  Kuyper  is  well  known  in  America 
as  a  strongly  Calvinistic  theologian.  His  En- 
cyclopccdia  of  Sacred  Theology  (1898)  and  his 
works  on  Calvinism  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
translated  into  English  by  De  Vries.  In  Church 
history  his  important  work  is  an  edition  of  the 
Polish  reformer  John  a  Lasco  (1866). 

KUZNETSK,  k<5oz-ny5tsk'.  or  KTXSNETSK. 
The  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Government  of  Saratov,  Russia,  situated  on 
the  river  Truyev,  over  280  miles  north-northeast 
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of  Saratov.  It  produces  leather,  rope,  and  tal- 
low, and  carrieg  on  some  trade  in  grain.  Popu- 
lation, in  1897,  20,555. 

KVi6aLA,  kvft-chana,  Jan  (1834— ).  A  Bo- 
Iiemian  philologist  and  politician.  He  was  born 
at  MUnchengriltz  in  Bohemia,  studied  at  Prague 
and  at  Bonn,  and  in  1859  was  made  professor 
of  classical  literature  at  Prague.  His  philologi- 
cal writings  include:  Czech  translations  of  He- 
rodotus and  Sallust;  BcitrUge  zur  Kritik  und 
ErkUirung  dea  Sophoklea  ( 1864-09)  ;  VergiUtu- 
dien  (1878)  ;  Studien  zu  Euripides  (1879)  ;  and 
A'eue  Beitrage  zur  Erkldrung  der  ^neia  (1881). 
In  1881,  as  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Diet,  he 
introduced  the  so-called  Lex  Kvidala,  a  bill  pro- 
riding  for  separate  schools  for  German  and  Czech 
children,  and  was  prominent  in  the  agitation 
which  resulted  in  the  division  of  the  University 
of  Prague  into  a  German  and  a  Bohemian  uni- 
versity. 

KWAKIUTlt,  kwa-ke-COtK  ( incorrectly, 
KwAWKEWtTH  and  Quaoolth).  A  group  or 
confederacy  of  tribes  of  strongly  differentiated 
Wakashan  stock  (q.v.),  living  in  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  closely  cognate  Hailtzuk  on  both 
sides  of  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  at  the  upper  end 
of  Vancouver  Island,  and  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  British  Columbia.  Among  more  than  twenty 
sub-tribes  the  best  known  are  tjie  Kwakiutl 
proper,  near  Fort  Rupert,  Nimkish,  Koskimo, 
Mamalilikulla,  Tsawatienuk,  and  Tanaktut.  They 
are  distinguished  for  devotion  to  the  custom  of 
potlatch  (q.v.),  which  is  by  some  believed  to 
have  originated  with  them,  and  for  their  peculiar 
social  organization,  according  to  which  the  whole 
active  government  is  under  the  control  of  secret 
societies.  They  have  the  gentile  or  clan  system, 
but  with  the  descent  in  the  male  line.  There  are 
three  social  ranks — the  hereditary  chiefs,  the 
middle  estate  or  burgesses,  and  the  third,  who 
are  chiefly  slaves  and  their  descendants.  The' 
middle  class  is  made  up  of  the  members  of  the 
secret  societies,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
such  societies  to  which  a  man  belongs  the  greater 
is  his  standing  and  influence.  The  third  or  low- 
est class  consists  of  those  who  are  not  members 
of  any  secret  society,  and  who  are  in  consequence 
shut  out  from  any  part  in  councils  or  other 
State  affairs.  The  candidate  for  initiation  must 
submit  to  severe  vigil,  fasting,  and  torture,  and 
distribute  numerous  presents  to  each  one  taking 
part  in  the  ceremony.  The  greatest  of  all  is 
the  hamatsa,  or  cannibal  society,  to  which  no  one 
can  be  admitted  until  he  has  been  a  member  of 
a  lower  society  for  eight  years.  Women  may 
become  members,  and  have  also  their  own  socie- 
ties.   The  dead  are  embalmed. 

Having  an  unlimited  food-supply  of  fish,  veni- 
son, seal-meat,  and  berries,  and  being  comfort- 
ably housed  after  the  manner  of  the  Northwest 
coast  tribes  generally,  and  moreover  regarded 
by  all  their  neighbors  as  the  guardians  of  the 
ancient  priestly  rites,  the  Kwakiutl  are  strongly 
conservative  and  opposed  to  all  the  methods  and 
religion  of  the  white  man,  although  they  are  very 
law-abiding.  Our  principal  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  Kwakiutl  is  derived  from  Dr.  Franz 
Boas,  in  the  reports  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  Report  of 
the  U.  S.  National  Museum  (Washington,  1895). 
They  number  now  about  1300. 


KWANG-CHOW-ITT,  kwang'chou'fiRJ'.  The 
native  name  of  the  Chinese  city  called  by  foreign- 
ers Canton  (q.v.). 

KWANa-SI,  kwftng'sfi'  (Chin.,  broad  west). 
An  inland  province  of  Southern  China,  lying  to 
the  west  of  Kwang-tung.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  a  portion  of  Kwang-tung  and  the  north- 
east part  of  Tongking;  on  the  west  by  Yun-nan, 
and  on  the  north  by  Kwei-chow  and  Hu-nan 
(Map:  China,  C  7).  Its  southerly  parts  are 
traversed  by  branches  and  spurs  of  the  Nan-shan 
range,  an  offshoot  of  the  great  mountain  masses 
of  Tibet,  which  stretches  through  Kwang-tung 
to  the  coast  range  of  Fu-kien.  Toward  the  north 
and  west  hills  and  plains  are  found.  It  is  watered 
chiefly  by  the  Si-kiang,  or  'West  River,'  which 
has  numerous  tributaries,  some  of  them  of  consid- 
erable length.  This  river  rises  in  Yun-nan;  and 
after  a  course  of  1000  miles,  debouches  into  the 
China  Sea  below  Canton.  The  geology  of  Kwang- 
si  is  not  known,  but  its  mineral  wealth  is  said  to 
be  considerable.  Besides  grain  it  produces  for  ex- 
port cassia,  cassia-oil,  and  medicines.  Its  great- 
est trading  centre  is  Wu-chow,  on  the  Si-kiang, 
near  the  border  of  Kwang-tung,  and  200  miles 
above  Canton.  This  is  an  open  port,  and  has  a 
Chinese  Imperial  maritime  customs  station.  An- 
other open  port  is  Lung-chow,  on  the  Tongking 
frontier.  The  capital  is  Kwei-lin-fu  (q.v.).  Area, 
78,250  square  miles;  population,  6,250,000,  in- 
cluding many  Hakkas  (q.v.),  but  exclusive  of 
many  members  of  aboriginal  tribes  called  Miao- 
tse,  who  still  maintain  their  independence  in  the 
mountains.  A  number  of  these  Miao-tse  are 
partly  civilized  and  live  in  communities  by  them- 
selves imder  Government  -supervision.  The  first 
outbreak  of  the  Taiping  rebels  occurred  in  this 
province.  Kwang-si  shares  with  Kwang-tung  the 
supervision  of  a  Governor-General,  who  resides 
at  Canton. 

KWANO-Sti,  kwttng'soiJ',  or  KVAKO-HStt. 
The  reign  title  of  Tsai  T'ien,  the  present  Em- 
peror of  China.  He  is  the  son  of  Ch'un  I-hwan 
(commonly  known  as  'Prince  Ch'un') ,  the  seventh 
son  of  the  Emperor  who  reigned  as  Taokwang 
and  who  died  m  1850.  Kwang-sU  was  bom  in 
1872,  ascended  the  throne  in  1875,  married  in 
1889,  and  in  the  same  year  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire.  The  troubles  of  his  reign 
began  early.  In  1876  China  had  to  pay  a  large 
indemnity  and  make  many  concessions  to  Great 
Britain  because  of  the  murder  of  a  British  con- 
sular officer  on  the  borders  of  Burma  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  1884  difficulties  with  France 
arose  over  a  dispute  about  Tongking;  Formosa 
was  blockaded;  the  forts  at  Fu-chow  and  a  num- 
ber of  Chinese  war-vessels  anchored  there  were 
destroyed.  In  1894-95  occurred  the  disastrous 
war  with  Japan,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  Formosa. 
This  was  followed  by  the  seizure  of  Kiao-chau 
by  Germapy  ( 1897 ) ,  the  occupation  of  Port  Ar- 
thur by  Russia  (1808),  and  the  conditional  ces- 
sion to  Great  Britain  of  Wei-hai-wei.  In  1898, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  a  number  of  young  schol- 
ars whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  side,  the 
Emperor  proclaimed  a  large  number  of  reforms, 
but  so  numerous  and  so  sweeping  were  they  that 
the  Empress  Dowager  became  alarmed,  deposed 
the  Emperor,  revoked  his  edicts,  and  condemned 
the  young  reformers  to  death.  Six  of  them  were 
beheaded,  but  many  escaped.  Then  bejwn  the 
'Boxer'  movement,  which  resulted,  in  1900.  in 
the  murder  of  many  missionaries,  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  much  property,  including  the  legations 
in  Peking,  and  the  siege  of  the  Ministers  and 
many  refugees  in  the  British  Legation,  necessitat- 
ing large  European  and  American  armies,  who 
destroyed  the  Taku  forts,  and  captured  Tien-tsin 
and  Peking,  all  of  which  was  paid  for  by  a  large 
indemnity.  Vet  much  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  reign.  The  Mohammedan  rebellion  in 
the  northwest  was  suppressed,  and  territory,  lost 
to  China  for  a  time,  including  Kulja,  was  recov- 
ered. Railways  and  telegraphs  were  introduced 
and  have  spread  rapidly,  mines  have  been  opened, 
manufactures  introduced,  a  postal  service  in- 
augurated, and  the  entire  country  practically 
thrown  open  to  foreign  trade. 

KWANO-TTJNO>  kwUng'tung'  (Chin.,  broad 
east).  The  most  southerly  of  the  six  maritime 
provinces  of  China  proper;  bounded  on  the  south- 
east and  south  by  the  China  Sea,  on  the  west  by 
Kwang-si,  and  on  the  north  by  liu-nan,  Kiang-si, 
and  Fu-kien  (Map:  China,  I)  7).  About  two- 
thirds  of  its  area  of  79,456  square  miles  are 
covered  by  moderately  high  mountains,  the  chief 
ridges  of  which — known  as  the  Nan-ling  and  Mci- 
ling — extend  along  the  northern  boundary,  form- 
ing the  watershed  between  the  rivers  Siang  and 
Kan,  which  flow  north  to  the  Yang-tse  and  the 
'Xorth'  and  'East'  rivers,  which  have  their  origin 
in  Kiang-si  and  flow  south,  the  former  joining 
the  'West  River*  from  Yun-nan  and  Kwang-si 
at  the  town  of  Sam-shui  ('Three  Rivers')  to  form 
the  Chu-kiang,  or  Pearl  River,  on  which  Canton 
is  situated,  and  the  latter  flowing  into  the  Chu,  a 
little  lower  down.  Sam-shui  stands  at  the  apex 
of  a  great  delta,  which  is  intersected  by  numerous 
navigable  branches  and  creeks  of  the  West  and 
Cliu  rivers,  and  forms  the  richest  and  most  fer- 
lile  part  of  the  province.  The  other  important 
river  of  the  province  is  the  Han,  which  rises  in 
llie  mountains  back  of  Fu-kien,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  near  Swatow  (q.v.).  The  coast-line  is 
much  broken,  and  islands  are  numerous.  The 
largest  of  these  is  Hainan  ( q.v. ) .  Another  of 
importance  is  Hong  Kong  (q.v.).  There  are 
two  prominent  peninsulas;  that  on  the  south, 
separated  from  Hainan  by  only  a  few  miles,  is 
called  Lei-chow  and  forms  a  department  of  the 
same  name;  that  on  the  southeast  forms  the 
Department  of  Kow-lun,  376  square  miles  of 
which  were  leased  to  Great  Britain  in  1898  for 
ninety-nine  years. 

The  province  is  rich  geologically.  Coal  is 
found  in  three  difl'erent  sections.  As  now  mined 
it  is  of  poor  quality,  but  is  much  used  by  the 
natives,  especially  in  the  iron  and  steel  works 
of  Fatshan  (q.v.)".  Iron  ore  is  found  in  twenty 
places,  and  silver-mines  were  worked  at  one 
time.  The  chief  commercial  products  are  silk 
and  silk  fabrics,  which  represent  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  foreign  exports;  tea,  cassia  and 
cnssia-buds,  matting.  75  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
output  being  exported  to  New  York;  flre-ernck- 
era.  palm-leaf  fans,  chinaware,  and  pottery,  that 
of  Shek-wan  l>eing  the  best.  Ginger  is  widely 
grown,  both  on  the  hillsides  and  in  fields,  and  a 
great  'preserving'  industrj'  is  carried  on  at  Can- 
ton, with  large  exports.  Other  noted  preser\-ps 
are  'chow-chow'  (bamboo-shoots),  pineapple,  and 
kumquat.  Other  products  are  sugar,  tobacco, 
galangal.  turmeric,  betol-nuti,  cocoanuts.  ajrar- 
near,  and  fragrant  woods  from  Lei-chow  and  Hai- 
nnn,  China-root  and  star-aniseed,  and  various 
oils. 


The  open  ports  of  the  province  are  Canton, 
Swatow,  Sam-shui,  and  Pakhoi.  Kwang-chow- 
wan,  opposite  Hainan,  was  leased  to  France  for 
ninety-nine  years  in  1898,  and  declared  a  free 
port  in  1902.  Macao  (q.v.),  some  miles  below 
Canton,  is  a  Portuguese  possession.  The  Canton- 
Hankow  Railway  line  will  traverse  the  province 
from  south  to  north.  The  capital  of  the  province 
is  Kwang-ehow-fu,  better  known  as  Canton. 
Kwang-tung  early  became  known  to  Europeans. 
The  Arab  voyagers  came  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century;  the  Portuguese  first  arrived  in  1517, 
and  a  British  fleet  of  merchantmen  sailed  into 
the  Canton  River  in  1057.  In  1684  was  estab- 
lished the  factory  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  population  is  about  30,000,000,  which  in- 
cludes about  3,000,000  Hakkas  (q.v.),  and  a 
great  many  aborigines. 

KWANTO,  kwUn'to'  ( Sinico-Japanese,  bar- 
rier-east). A  name  loosely  applied  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  main  island  of  Japan  which  lies  east 
of  the  Hakone  Mountains,  referring  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Hasshiu  or  Eight  Provinces, 
which  were  assigned  by  Hideyoshi  to  lyeyasil. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  the  'barrier' 
lay  farther  west,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kioto,  and 
in  those  days  the  Kwanto  meant  the  whole  re- 
gion lying  to  the  east  of  that. 

KWAN-TTJNOf  kwita'tung'  (Chin.,  barrier- 
east).  A  name  loosely  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  which  lies  east  of  the  'bar- 
rier,' meaning  more  particularly  the  barrier  of 
Shan-hai-kwan,  where  the  great  wall  juts  into 
the  sea,  but  probably  also  to  the  barrier  which 
is  supposed  to  divide  Mongolia  from  Manchuria, 
and  is  commonly  laid  down  on  maps  as  'pali- 
sades,' though  no  palisades  exist.  In  this  sense 
it  would  include  the  two  provinces  of  Kirin  and 
Shing-king. 

KWAN-Ynr,  kwan'yen'  (Chin.,  sound-re- 
garding, i.e.  prayer-hearing,  a  translation  of 
Kkt.  avalokiteivara,  down-gazing  lord,  pitying 
lord,  misread  avalokitasvara,  down-gazing  sound, 
sound-regarding) .  A  mythical  Bodhisattva,  or 
Buddha-elect,  who  is  worshiped  in  Sikkim, 
Nepal,  and  Tibet  under  the  name  Avalokita, 
or  Avalokiteahvara ;  in  China  under  the  -name 
of  Kwan-yin,  or  Kwan-shih-yin,  and  in  Japan 
as  Kwan-non,  or  Kwan-se-on.  In  the'  first-men- 
tioned group  of  countries  this  deity  is  in- 
vested exclusively  with  male  attributes,  but  in 
China  and  Japan  with  female  attributes,  a 
change  of  sex  which  seems  to  date,  in  China  at 
least,  from  the  twelfth  century,  and  has  never 
l)cen  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  Grand 
Lama  of  Tibet  is-  a  living  incarnation  of  Avalo- 
kita, the  patron  deity  of  the  country  and  the 
protector  of  the  faithful.  One  of  his  many  names 
is  Maha-Karuna  ('The  Great  Pitier').  In  China 
and  .Japan  Kwan-yin  (Kwan-non)  is  known  as 
the  'Goddess  of  Mercy.'  Her  worship  is  very 
popular.  One  of  her  names  is  Pa-nan-kwan-yin, 
or  the  compassionate  goddess  who  succors  those 
who  are  exposed  to  the  eight  kinds  of  suffering. 
As  the  Siing-tse  Kwan-yin  she  is  the  'Giver  of 
Sons.'  and  hence  is  much  worshiped  by  childless 
n.arried  women.  Sometimes  she  is  represented 
with  three,  or  eight,  or  eleven  faces,  or  with  a 
thousand  eyes  and  n  thnus.ind  arms;  the  faces 
and  eyes  indicating  her  omniscience  and  the  arms 
her  omnipotence.  In  China  the  island  of  Pu-to. 
near  Chusan,  is  specially  dedicated  to  Kwan-yin, 
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and,  as  it  dates  from  the  year  915,  nmny  images 
with  male  attributes  are  found  there,  'thou- 
sands of  monies  and  other  worshipers  from  all 
parts  of  China,  as  well  as  from  Tibet  and  Mon- 
golia, visit  the  place  annually.  The  worship  of 
Kwan-yin  is  peculiar  to  that  development  of 
Buddhism  which  is  called  Mahayana,  or  the 
'Great  Conveyance.'     See  Mahayana. 

Consult:  Eitel,  Handbook  for  the  Student 
of  Chinese  Buddhism  (Hong  Kong,  1870)  ;  Ed- 
kins,  Chinese  Buddhism  (London,  1880)  ;  Wnd- 
dell.  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet  (London,  1895)  ; 
Lloyd,  "The  Development  of  Japanese  Buddhism," 
in  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan, 
vol.  XX.  (Yokohama,  1894)  ;  and  Griflis,  The  Re- 
ligions of  Japan  (New  York,  1895). 

KWEI-CHOW,  kwfi'ehou',  or  KUEI-CHOTT 
(Chin.,  honorable  land).  The  Switzerland  of 
China,'  an  inland  province,  bounded  on  the  south- 
west by  Yun-nan,  on  the  northwest  and  north  by 
Sze-cbuen,  on  the  east  by  Ilu-nan,  and  on  the 
south  by  Kwang-si.  Area,  64,454  square  miles 
(Map:  China,  C  6).  It  is  an  exceedingly  moun- 
tainous country,  but  has  many  fine  grassy  plains, 
though  of  no  great  extent.  The  population  is 
sparse;-  cultivation  is  carried  on  only  in  the 
neighborhood  of  towns  and  villages.  The  chief 
crops  are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  the  poppy. 
Coal,  iron,  copper,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  anti- 
mony exist  in  great  quantity.  Coal  is  worked 
extensively  for  domestic  use.  Opium,  wood-oil, 
fibre-paper,  'rice-paper,'  and  white  wax  and  gall- 
nuts  are  the  dhief  exportable  products.  The 
province  supplies  several  considerable  tributaries 
to  the  Si-kiang,  which  flows  through  Kwang-si 
and  Kwang-tung.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Wu- 
kiang  and  the  Yuen.  The  Wu-kiang  rises  north 
of  the  capital,  and,  after  a  course  of  500  miles 
northeast  and  north,  flows  into  the  Yang-tse  at 
Fu-chow.  Owing  to  its  rapids,  it  does  not  be- 
come navigable  until  it  approaches  Szc-chuen, 
100  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  it  is  known  as 
the  Kung-tan  River.  Tlie  Yuen,  which  flows  east 
and  northeast  into  the  Tung-ting  Lake,  in  Hu- 
nan, waters  the  southeastern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. Its  upper  courses  are  obstructed  by  nu- 
merous rapids,  but  it  is  navigable  from  its  mouth 
to  within  130  miles  of  the  capital,  Kwei-yang 
(q.v.).  With  Yun-nan,  Kwei-chow  forms  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  Yun-Kwei.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  7,500.000,  and  consists  mostly 
of  immigrants  from  Sze-chuen  and  other  neigh- 
boring provinces.  The  province  has  not  recov- 
ered yet  from  the  devastation  caused  by  the  war 
which  existed  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  between  the  Chinese  and  the  aboriginal 
Miao-tse,  who  still  inhabit  the  mountains. 

KWEI-LIN-FXT,  kwS'lin'foo'  (Chin.,  cassia 
forest  city).  The  capital  of  the  Chinese  Prov- 
ince of  Kwang-si  (q.v.).  It  is  a  walled  city, 
somewhat  decayed,  situated  on  the  navigable 
River  Kwei   (Map:  China,  D  6). 

KWEI-YANQ-Fir,  kwfl'yilng'fiSiS'.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  Chinese  Province  of  Kwei-chow.  It 
is  finely  situated  in  a  plain,  near  the  centre 
of  the  province,  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  white 
marble,  and  contains  many  handsome  memorial 
arches  and  monuments  of  the  same  material 
(Map:  China,  C  6).  It  is  the  smallest  of  all  the 
provincial  capitals  of  China,  its  walls  having  a 
circuit  of  only  two  miles.  Its  streets  are  fairly 
wide,  its  shops  large  and  prosperous-looking,  and 


its  inhabitants  civil.  Their  foreign  goods  are  re- 
ceived through  the  Tung-ting  Lake  and  the  Yuen 
River.  Its  fuel  supply  is  derived  from  the  coal- 
mines 10  miles  west  of  the  city. 

KTAMTZING.  An  efficacious  method  of  pre- 
serving timber  from  dry  rot  (q.v.),  by  injectmg 
into  the  pores  of  the  wood  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate;  it  was  invented  by  John  H.  Kyan, 
who  was  born  in  Dublin,  November  27,  1774,  and 
died  in  1850. 

KYD,  krd,  Thomas  (C.1557-C.95).  An  English 
dramatist,  son  of  a  London  scrivener,  born  about 
1557.  He  attended  the  Merchant  Tailors'  School 
and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  died  about  1595.  Im- 
mensely popular  were  his  two  plays,  having  as 
hero  Jeronimo  (or  Hieronimo),  Marshal  of 
Spain.  They  are  known  as  The  First  Part  of 
Jfronimo  (printed,  1605),  and  The  Spanish 
Tragedy  (printed,  1594).  They  *ere  both  per- 
formed probably  as  early  as  1588.  They  were 
frequently  quoted  and  abused  by  later  drama- 
tists; and  to  the  second  play  Shakespeare  seems 
to  have  been  indebted  for  some  of  the  machinery 
of  Hamlet.  Kyd  wrote  other  tragedies,  and  may 
have  been  the  author  of  a  lost  Hamlet.  Consult 
his  Works,  ed.  by  Boas  (Oxford,  1900)  ;  Ward, 
History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
(London,  1881)  ;  and  Sarrazin,  Thomas  Kyd  und 
sein  Kreis  (Berlin,  1882). 

XYLLMAOTT,  kll'min,  Walteb  (1837-).  A 
German  architect,  born  .  at  Weyer  -  bei  -  Wald, 
Rhenish  Prussia.  He  studied  at  the  Academy 
of  Architecture  in  Berlin,  where  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Adolf  Heyden  about  1808. 
Their  extensive  activity,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Kyllroann  &  Heyden,  resulted  in  the  erection  of 
numerous  public  and  private  buildings  in  Berlin 
and  vicinity,  among  them  the  "Kaisergalerie," 
one  of  the  handsomest  arcades  in  Europe.  They 
were  the  architects  of  the  Johanniskirche  in 
Dtlsseldorf,  the  post-offices  in  Breslau  and  Ros- 
tock, and  were  particularly  successful  with  their 
structures  for  exhibitions,  notably  the  buildings 
of  the  German  Empire  at  the  Vienna  Exposition 
of  1873. 

KYIiOE  CATTLE.     See  Hiohlaxd  Cattle. 

KYMBY,  kira'rl,  or  CYMBY.  See  Wales, 
section  on  History. 

KYOTO.    A  city  of  Japan.    See  Kioto. 

KYBIE  ELEISON,  kIr1-«  6-la1-86n  (Gk. 
Kiipie  A^or,  Kyrie  elefson.  Lord  have  mercy). 
A  form  of  prayer  which  occurs  in  both  Greek 
and  Latin  liturgies.  It  appears  as  a  regu- 
lar formula  as  early  as  the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions. In  fact,  the  retention  of  the  Greek 
form  in  the  Western  books  is  evidence  that  it 
comes  down  from  the  time  when  that  language 
was  used  throughout  the  entire  Christian  Church. 
The  nurtiber  of  repetitions  has  varied  at  different 
times,  while  in  the  East  the  alternation  of 
Christe  eleison  was  unknown.  In  the  modern 
Roman  Catholic  mass  it  follows  immediately 
upon  the  introlt   (q.v.). 

KYBLE,  k5rl,  John  (I637-I724).  An  English 
philanthropist,  famed  by  Pope's  eulogy  of  him 
in  his  third  Moral  Epistle  under  the  name  The 
Man  of  Ross.'  He  was  bom  in  the  Parish  of 
Dvmrfck,  Gloucestershire,  and  was  educated  at 
Ross   Grammar   School   and   at  Balliol   College, 
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Oxford,  but  never  received  a  degree.    His  charity  after  him,  was  founded  in  1875;  its  aim  is  to 

took  the  form    very    frequently    of    advancing  better  the  common  people,  by  laying  out  parks, 

money  to  a  neighbor  who  intended  to  build,  dec-  giving  concerts,  and  promoting  house  decoration 

orate,    or   alter,    with    the    understanding   that  and  window  gardening. 

Kyrle  should  plan  the  work.    In  1693  he  leased        KYUSHU,  kySo'shSS'.     The  southernmost  of 

a  bit  of  ground  in  Ross  for  500  years,  and  made  the  four  principal  islands  of  Japan.     See  Kiu- 

it  a  public  park.     The  Kyrle   Socie^,  named  suiu. 
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LTHE  twelfth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet.  Its  form  is  derived  from 
the  Phoenician  <,  which  became  the 
Greek  X,  and  then,  through  the 
Latin,  L.  (See  Alphabet.)  The 
Greek  name  of  the  letter,  lambda,  is 
from  an  original  name  Mmed  or  la  hed.  The  He- 
brew lamed  has  been  usually  supposed  to  mean  an 
ox-goad,  because  there  is,  in  Judges  iii.  31,  the 
solitary  occurrence  of  a  word  malm<ld,  which 
from  the  context  has  been  taken  to  mean  an  ox- 
goad.    This  meaning,  however,  is  uncertain. 

Phonetic  Characteb.  In  general  i  is  a  semi- 
vowel, with  a  lateral  character;  it  is  made  by  a 
contact  between  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the 
nsouth  in  the  same  general  position  as  for  d,  t,  n, 
but  with  a  characteristic  opening  at  the  sides  of 
the  tongue,  by  which  the  breath  escapes  laterally. 
By  differences  in  the  position  of  the  tongue  are 
made  the  I  moitiW  (palatal)  of  French,  and 
the  lingual  or  cerebral  /  of  Sanskrit.  Popularly 
I  is  classed  as  a  liquid  with  m,  n,  and  r.  In  Eng- 
lish the  sound  of  I  is  very  constant,  and,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  sonority  and  stability,  is  used  with  the 
value  of  a  vowel  in  unaccented  syllables,  as  hottle, 
apple.  It  is  sometimes  silent,  as  in  walk,  calm, 
palm.  In  other  languages  I  is  not  so  stable  as  in 
English.  In  Sanskrit  I  and  r  are  almost  altema^ 
tive  letters  in  older  roots.  In  comparative  phi- 
lology an  interchange  of  I  and  d  is  quotable;  cf. 
Lat.  lacrima,  Gr.  idxpv. 

As  A  Symbol.  In  chemistry,  L  =  lithium;  in 
Roman  notation,  L  =  60 ;  L  =  50,000 ;  in  Eng- 
lish money,  L  (written  conventionally  before  the 
figures  £)  =  'pounds'  (from  Lat.  libra),  as  £2000 
=  20001. 

LAALAKD,  IftlAnd,  or  LOLLAND.  An  is- 
land of  Denmark,  situated  between  the  islands 
of  Falster  and  Langelnnd,  separated  from  the 
first  by  the  Guldborg  Sund  and  from  the  second 
by  the  Langelands  Belt  (Map:  Denmark,  E  4). 
Area,  over  440  square  miles.  The  surface  is  very 
low,  the  highest  point  of  the  island  being  only 
about  95  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
coasts  are  sharplv  indented,  and  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  A  considerable  part  of  the  surface  is 
eovered  with  forests.  The  chief  occupation  is 
agriculture.  Maribo,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
is  connected  by  rail  with  the  seaport  of  Nakskov, 
on  the  western  coast,  Bandholm  and  Riidby,  on 
the  northern  and  southern  coasts,  respectiyely, 
and  NykjBhing,  on  the  inland  of  Falster.  Ad- 
ministratively Laaland  forms,  together  with  Fal- 
ster, the  District  of  Maribo.  Population  of  the 
island,  in  1890,  67,913;  in  1901,  70,596. 


LA  AJaSTAS  (la  fl-ml-stai/)  CASE.  See 
Amistad  Case,  The. 

LAAB,  or  LA  KB,  lar,  Pieteb  van  (c.1590- 
?1674).  A  Dutch  painter,  called  by  the  Italians 
'II  Bamboccio'.'  He  probably  studied  in  France 
and  Austria  before  he  settled  in  Rome  (1624), 
where  he  remained  for  sixteen  years.  In  that 
city  he  met  Claude  Lorrain  and  Poussin,  and 
founded  a  school  of  imitators,  who  were  called 
liambocciate.'  His  works  are  darkening  rapidly, 
but  his  effects  of  light  and  shade  are  still  not- 
able. His  subjects  are  landscapes,  or  peasant 
scenes  of  a  gay  nature.  He  left  about  twenty, 
etchings  of  great  value.     See  Bahbocciades. 

LAAS,  ms,  Ernst  (1837-85).  A  German  phi- 
losopher and  educator,  born  at  Fdrstenwaide. 
He  studied  philosophy  at  Berlin  iinder  Trendel- 
enburg and  in  1872  he  became  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Strassburg.  His  philosophy  is  posi- 
tivism; his  position  comes  near  Hume,  or,  more 
exactly,  between  Comte  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 
His  positivism  admits  logical  principles  to  the 
same  category  with  facts  and  perceptions.  But 
his  work  is  critical  rather  than  constructive.  His 
chief  publication  is  Idealiamus  und  Positioismus 
(1879-84).  which  exalts  positivism  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  idealism  of  Plato  and  Kant,  and 
puts  a  particular  stress  on  the  relation  of  his 
philosopny  to  ethics  and  pedagogics.  Ethics  and 
the  theory  of  education  make  up  the  most  of  his 
Litterarischer  TCachlast,  edited  by  Kerry  (1887). 

LABADH:,  Ift'bft'dS',  Jean  de  (1610-74).  A 
religious  reformer  and  sectary.  He  was  born  at 
Bourg,  in  Guyenne,  February  13.  1610.  He  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Bor(!eaux,  entered 
their  Order  (1625).  became  priest  (1635),  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher.  He  urged 
the  reform  of  what  he  deemed  abuses  in  the 
Church,  but,  finding  no  encouragement  in  his 
Order,  he  left  it  and  joined  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory  in  1639,  and  soon  after  the  Jan^nists. 
In  1640,  appointed  Canon  of  Amiens,  he  made 
innovations,  holding  meetings  for  the  reoding  of 
the  Bible,  and  administering  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  both  kinds  to  the  people.  In  1650  he  became  a 
Protestant,  and  was  for  eight  years  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Montauban.  In  1657  he  was  pastor  in 
Orange,  and  in  1659  in  Geneva.  In  1666  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Walloon  church  in  Middelbnrg, 
Holland;  but  in  1669  went  to  Amsterdam, where 
his  followers  soon  formed  a  distinct  sect  called 
Labadists.  It  included  many  of  rank  and  educa- 
tion, among  whom  were  two  ladies,  the  learned 
Anna  Maria  von   SchQrman  and  the  authoress 
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Antoinette  Bourignon.  Expelled  from  the  coun- 
tnr  aa  a  separatist,  lie  went  in  1670  to  Uerford, 
where  he  was  protected  by  the  Princess  Eliz- 
abeth, who,  through  the  influence  of  Anna  Maria 
von  Schiirnian,  became  a  disciple.  Driven  from 
this  place  in  1674,  he  went  to  Bremen  and  then 
to  Altona,  where  he  died  February  13,  1674.  He 
left  numerous  works.  The  Labadists  did  not 
differ  entirely  from  the  Reformed  Church,  but 
adhered  to  its  doctrinal  symbols.  They  were  a 
Bet  of  mystics,  who  sought  reform  of  life  rather 
than  of  doctrine.  They  supported  themselves 
by  manual  labor,  and,  after  the  example  of  the 
primitive  Church,  held  property  in  common;  they 
laid  great  stress  on  the  internal  light  as  indis- 
pensable for  the  understanding  of  the  Bible,  and 
rejected  infant  baptism  and  the  observance  of 
holy  daj's.  They  honored  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage. After  Labadie's  death  his  followers  Sjettled 
in  West  Friesland,  but  made  few  converts,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
sect  became  extinct.  A  few  of  them  came  to  the 
United  States  and  settled  on  the  Hudson,  but 
gained  no  permanence  as  a  sect.  Consult  their 
history,  in  Dutch,  by  von  Berkum  (2  vols.,  Sneek, 
1851). 

I<A  BABCA,  16  bUr^.  A  town  in  the  State 
of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  situated  cast  of  Lake  Chapala, 
and  60  miles  southeast  of  Guadalajara,  on  the 
railroad  between  that  city  and  Mexico  (Map: 
Mexico,  H  7).  It  was  founded  in  1529  by  Nufio 
de  GuzRifin,  and  its  streets  were  the  scene  of  two 
battles  in  the  Mexican  War  of  Independence. 
Topulation,  over  10,000. 

LABA'BIA.  A  Brazilian  name  for  the 
powerful  rattlesnake  elsewhere  described  as 
'bush-master'  (q.v.). 

LABABBAQtJE'S  (U^&'rA'kaz')  SOLXT- 
TION,  or  Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda.  A 
disinfecting  and  bleaching  solution,  obtained  by 
mixing  150  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  (in  solu- 
tion) with  75  parts  of  chlorinated  lime  (in  solu- 
tion), making  up  with  water  to  1000  parts,  and 
separating  the  precipitated  mass.  The  liquid 
thus  obtained  has  a  pale  greenish  color,  a  faint 
odor  of  chlorine,  and  a  disagreeable  alkaline  taste. 
Its  specific  gravitj'  is  1.052.  Its  value  as  a  dis- 
infectant and  as  a  bleaching  agent  is  due  to  the 
chlorine  which  it  contains,  and  it  is  used  as  a 
gargle  for  sore  throat,  as  a  dressing  for  wounds, 
and  in  diluted  form  as  a  noso-douche.  It  is  also 
administered  internally  in  small  quantities  in 
cases  of  zymotic  diseases. 

LA  BASBE,  la  baf,  Antoine  Joseph  Le- 
FfevRE  DE  (c.l()25-8").  A  French  naval  officer 
and  colonial  Governor  of  Canada.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Guiana  in  1663,  and  in  1667 
recaptured  Cayenne  from  the  Dutch  and  de- 
feated the  English  in  the  Antilles.  In  1682  he 
succeeded  Froiitenac  as  Governor  of  Canada,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  conspicuous  chiefly  for 
cupidity  and  incompetence.  He  organized  an 
expedition  against  the  Seneca  Indians  in  1684, 
and  proceeded,  after  much  unnecessary  delay,  as 
far  as  L.a  Famine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon 
River,  in  the  present  State  of  New  York.  Here, 
and  at  Fort  Frontenac.  across  the  lake,  many  of 
his  soldiers  were  incapacitated  for  further  serv- 
ice by  malarial  attacks,  and,  imnhle  to  proceed 
further.  La  Barre  held  a  conference  with  a 
delegation  of  Iroquois  on  September  4,  and 
agreed   to  .i   treaty  of   peace  unsatisfactory  to 


Louis  XIV.  Late  in  the  uime  year,  accordingly, 
he  was  recalled  to  France.  La  Barre  wae  a 
steadfast  opponent  of  La  Salle  (q.v.).  Consult 
I'arkman,  Frontenac  and  Sew  France  Under 
IjOuxs  XIV.  (Boston,  1877)  and  La  Salle  and  tlie 
Discovery  of  the  Great  West  (Boston,  1869). 

LABABBE,  Louis  (1810-92).  A  Belgian 
publicist  and  journalist,  born  at  Dinant.  His 
real  name  was  Labar.  He  was  a  schoolmaster 
there  until  the  Revolution  of  1830,  when  he  came 
to  the  front  as  a  Radical  Republican,  contributing 
to  the  Courrier  Beige,  the  Bombe,  the  Charivari 
Beige,  and  the  Paris  National.  In  1836  his  Sa- 
tires et  ^ligies  appeared.  As  editor  of  the  Brussels 
Xation  (1848),  he  had  Mazzini,  Kossuth.  Hugo, 
Louis  Blanc,  Charras,  Raspail,  and  others  for  con- 
tributors, and  he  himself  was  imprisoned  thirteen 
months  for  his  defense  of  Orsini.  He  wrote 
strongly  against  Napoleon  III.  in  such  works  aa 
Jiapoleon  III.  ct  la  Belgiquc  (1860),  and  was 
the  author  of  a  comedy.  La  bourse  des  amis 
(1862),  a  five-act  drama,  Montigny  d  la  cour 
d'Espagne  (1864),  an  appreciatively  critical 
biography  of  his  friend  the  painter  Wierts 
(1866),  and  collections. of  verses. 

LAB'ABXXU  (possibly  from  Cantabrian  lau- 
buru,  having  four  members,  or  Basque  labarva,. 
standard).  I1ie  famous  standard  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Constautine,  designed  to  commemorole 
the  miraculous  vision  of  the  cross  in  the  sky, 
which  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him  on  his 
way  to  attack  Maxentius,  and  to  have  been  the 
moving  cause  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity. 
As  Eusebius  describes  it  (Vita  Constaniini,  i. 
31 ) ,  it  was  a  long  spear,  overlaid  with  gold, 
forming  the  figure  of  a  cross  by  means  of  a 
transverse  bar  at  the  top,  from  which  hung  a 
square  purple  bauTier,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  At  its  summit  was  a  gold 
wreath,  inclosing  the  monogram  of  Christ  formed 
of  the  first  two  letters  of  his  name,  X  and  P, 
intersecting  each  other.  It  was  thus  merely  a 
modification  of  the  usual  legionary  standard,  the 
monogram  merely  taking  the  place  of  the  em- 
blem of  the  legion,  such  as  a  hand  or  an  animal. 
This  standard  became  the  generjtl  one  of  the 
Roman  army  under  Constantine  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Its'  keynote,  the  sacred  monogram,  was 
also  placed  on  the  soldiers'  shields,  and  ctim» 
into  j»eneral  use  for  a  short  time  as  a  symbol  of 
Christianity  on  tombs  and  works  of  art. 

LABAT°  laT)*',  Jean  Baptiste  (1663-1738). 
A  French  missionary,  bom  in  Paris.  He  became 
a  Dominican  in  1685;  was  professor  at  Nancy 
in  1687 ;  and  in  1693  was  sent  to  the  Antilles. 
Ho  spent  two  years  at  Martinique  and  returned 
thither  after  a  stay  in  Guadeloupe,  where  he 
did  much  for  the  industrial  development  of  the 
country.  He  was  frequently  used  as  diplomatic 
agent  by  the  Governors  of  the  Antilles:  explored 
the  archipelago,  and  in  1703  founded  the  city  of  , 
Easse-Terre  in  Guadeloujie.  The  'White  Father,' 
with  a  company  of  sixty  negroes,  did  marvels  in 
the  defense  of  the  island  against  the  English. 
War  and  fever  had  so  cut  down  the  missionary 
force  that  in  1705  Labat  returned  to  Europe, 
where  his  superiors  detained  him  at  Rome,  Civi- 
tavecchia, and  Paris  until  his  death.  His  A'ou- 
reau  voyage  aux  ties  de  I'Amdrique  (1722)  is 
considered  the  most  original  of  his  works  of 
travel,  and  it  is  largely  a  compilation. 

LABATJD,  Ifl'bA'.  Paul  (1838—).  A  German 
jurist,  born  in  Breslau,  and  educated  at  Heidel- 
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berg  a^d  Berlin.  In  1S64  he  went  to  Konigs- 
berg  as  professor,  and  eight  years  afterwards  to 
Strassbwrg.  His  special  provinces  are  constitu- 
tional and  conjniercial  law.  In  1886  he  founded, 
with  Stoerk,  the  Archiv  fiir  offentliches  Hecht, 
and  he  was  long  editor  of  the  Deutsche  Juristen- 
Zeilung.  His  earlier  works  are  on  the  sources  of 
Herman  law,  such  as  Jicitrage  zur  Kunde  dcs 
fichwnbenspiegela  (1861)  and  ^ura  Prutenorum 
(1866).  More  important  are  the  following:  Das 
Budgetrecht  nach  den  Bcstimmungcn  der  preus- 
sischen  Vcrfassungsurkunde  (1871)  ;  Das  Finam- 
recht  des  deutschen  llcichs  (1873)  ;  and  his  mas- 
terpiece. Das  atautsrcrht  dcs  deutschen  Jleicha 
(last  edition  1901),  which  appeared  in  abbrevi- 
ated form  in  Marqunrdsen's  Handbuch  des  offent- 
lichcH  Rechts  der  Oegenwart   (1883). 

LABBE,  lab.  Philippe  (1607-67).  A  French 
Jesuit  scholar.  He  was  bom  at  Bourges,  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  (1623),  attained  high  rank 
as  a  scholar  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  col- 
U'ction  of  the  acts  in  the  Church  councils  froni 
34  to  1417  (18  vols.,  Paris,  1672),  a  work  which 
served  as  the  basis  of  the  later  collections  of 
Hardouin  and  Mansi.  A  full  list  of  his  numerous 
writings  is  given  in  Backer^  Bibliothique  dcs 
icrivains  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  (Paris, 
1876). 

LABE,  l&'bft',  Louise,  known  as  'La  belle  Cor- 
di*re'  (the beautiful  ropcmaker) ,  ( ? — 1566) .  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  sixteenth-century  French 
women  poets.  She  was  born  at  Lyons  betweea 
1.515  and  1524,  and  was  highly  educated.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  she  fought  at  the  siege  of  Perpi- 
gnan  (1542)  as 'Capitaine  Loys.'  Alxiut  thirteen 
years  after  this  she  married  Aymon  Perrin,  a 
rope  manufacturer  of  Lyons,  and  her  salon  be- 
came a  meeting-place  for  cultivated  people.  She 
was  the  subject  of  much  scandal,  most  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  undeserved.  Besides  poems, 
she  wrote  a  prose  play,  Dfbat  de  folic  ct  d'amour. 
The  first  edition  of  her  works  appeared  in  1555, 
and  there  was  one  in  1887.  Consult  Gonon, 
Documents  historiqucs  sur  la  vie  el  les  mceurs 
de  Louise  Labi  (Lyons,  1844). 

LA  BliDOLLlERE,  lA  bft'dd'lyttr',  Emile 
nioAtXT  DE  (1812-83).  A  French  publicist  and 
historian,  born  at  Amiens,  and  educated  at  the 
Foole  des  Chartes.  After  the  publication  of  his 
first  book.  Vie  politique  du  marquis  de  La  Fayette 
(1833),  he  was  engaged  in  compilation,  transla- 
tion, and  journalism.  His  later  works  include: 
Beautis  dcs  victoires  ct  dcs  conquftes  des  Fran- 
cois (2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1847)  ;  Ilistoire  des  mceurs 
et  de  la  rie  privie  dcs  Francois  ( 1847 )  ;  Bis- 
toire  de  la  garde  nationale  ( 1848)  ;  Bistoire 
d'ltalie  (1859);  Le  nouvcau  Paris  and  Bis- 
toire des  environs  du  nouveau  Paris  (1860); 
Bistoire  de  la  guerre  du  ilexiquc  (1861-68); 
Londrcs  et  les  Anglais  (1862);.  Le  domoine 
de  Saint-Pierre  (1865)  ;  Bistoire  complete  de  la 
guerre  d'Allemagne  ct  d'ltalie  (1866)  ;  and  Bis- 
toire de  la  guerre  1810-71   (1872). 

LAB^DOY^BE,  lA'bA'dwa'yAr'.  Charms  Ay- 
ofeUQUE  HucHET,  Count  ( 1786-1815).  A  French 
soldier.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  and  entered  the 
army  at  an  early  age.  He  was  adj\itant  to  Mar- 
shal Lannes  in  Spain  in  1808,  received  a  wound 
at  Tudela,  joined  the  army  in  Germany  after 
his  recovery,  was  Murat's  adjutant  at  the  battle 
of  Aspern,  and  fought  well  at  Borodino,  the 
Beresina,   LUtzen,   and   Bautzen.     Returning  to 


France  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  he  received  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  and  was  posted  near 
Vizelle  when  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba.  He 
immediately  joined  him,  and  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-general and  a  peer  of  France.  He  fought 
with  great  gallantry  at  Waterloo.  He  intended 
to  emigrate  to  America  after  the  second  return  of 
the  Bourbons;  but  imprudently  came  to  Paris, 
was  seized,  tried,  and  shot,  August  19,  1815. 

LABEL  (OF.  label,  labeau,  lambel,  Icmbcl, 
lambeau,  Fr.  lambeau,  shred,  from  OHG.  lappa, 
Ger.  Lappen,  rag,  AS.  Ueppa,  lappa,  Eng.  lap: 
probably  connected  with  Gk.  \6Sos,  lobo».  lobe, 
Ijit.  labi,  to  fall,  Skt.  lamb,  ramb,  to  hang  down ) . 
In  heraldry,  the  mark  of  cadency  which  distin- 
guishes the  eldest  son  in  his  father's  lifetime. 
See  Cadency. 

LABEL.  In  its  ordinary  sense,  a  ribbon  or 
other  narrow  slip,  as. of  cloth,  parchment,  or 
paper.  In  law,  specifically  applied :  (a)  formerly 
to  a  narrow  strip  of  paper  attached  as  a  rider 
to  a  document  to  supplement  it,  as  a  codicil  to 
a  will ;  (b)  a  strip  of  material  attached  to  a  deed 
to  carry  the  seal;  (c)  the  usual  meaning  now,  a 
strip  or  small  piece  of  paper,  sheet  metal,  cloth, 
or  other  material,  attached  to  a  package  to  de- 
scribe it  in  some  way,  as  to  tell  its  nature,  the 
maker,  the  weight,  destination,  or  any  other  in- 
formation concerning  it.  •  A  label  is,  in  itself,, 
not  a  trademark,  although  a  trademark  may  con- 
sist of  a  label  which  has  the  qualities  essential 
to  constitute  a  trademark.  A  label  as  such  can- 
not be  patented  or  copyrighted,  unless  it  has 
those  qualities  that  bring  it  within  the  subject- 
matter  for  which  the  patent  or  copyright  is 
granted.  Practically  speaking,  this  protection 
is  afforded  in  any  case  where  likelihood  of  fraud 
or  deception  of  the  piiblic  as  a  result  can  be 
shown.  Of  course,  if  the  reading  matter  or  de- 
sign of  the  label  is  protected  by  copyright  or 
patent,  the  usual  protection  against  infringement 
will  be  afforded.  See  Trademark;  Copyright; 
Patest,  and  consult  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to.    See  also  Union  Label. 

LA  BELLA,  lA  b^l'lA  (It.,  the  beauty).  A 
renowned  painting  by  Titian  in  the  Pitti  Gallery 
at  Florence.  It  was  painted  about  1535.  and  is 
the  portrait  of  a  noble  lady,  probably  Eleonora, 
Duchess  of  Urbino. 

LA'BEO,  Marci's  Antistius  (c.53  b.c.-a.d. 
17).  A  Roman  jurist.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
lawyer  of  marked  Republican  sentiments,  who 
killed  himself  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  The 
son  was  also  a  Republican,  and,  according  to  Dio 
Cassius  and  Suetonius,  dared  to  oppose  Augustus. 
He  ^'as  probably  an  innovator  in  private  law.  but 
very  conservative  in  constitutional  law.  He  had 
sonie  fame  as  a  philologist,  and  applied  his  knowl- 
edge of  old  Litin  forms  to  legal  diffloulties.  He 
did  not  himself  form  a  school,  although  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  Capito;  but  his  pupil  Pro- 
culus  was  founder  of  the  Proculeian  school.  La- 
lieo's  many  works  are  largely  quoted  in  the  Pan- 
dects, and  these  excerpts  are  edited  by  Bremer, 
Jurisprudentiie  Antehodriawe  quce  ffupersunt 
(1898).  Consult  Pemice,  M.  A.  Labco,  i.-iii. 
(Halle.  1873-92). 

LABERITIS  DECIUXTS,  lA-W^ri-i^s  dfs'I-mils 
(B.C.  105-43).  A  celebrated  Roman  writer  of 
mimes  (farces).  Having,  as  it  is  thought,  of- 
fended ,Tuliu»  Ciesar,  he  was  ordered  by  him  to 
appear   in   person  on  the  stage,  at  the  .t;.o  of 
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flixty,  and  act  in  one  of  his  own  mimes,  a  great 
indignity  to  a  Roman.  In  delivering  the  pro- 
logue, and  again  in  parts  of  the  play,  Laberius 
boldly  inserted  verses  expressing  his  sense  of 
the  insult.  Csesar,  partly  in  retaliation,  awarded 
the  dramatic  prize  to  Publilius  Syrus,  the  rival 
of  Laberius.  The  fragments  of  Laberius  are  col- 
lected by  Otto  Ribbeck  in  the. second  volume  of 
his  Comicorum  Romanorum  Fragmenta  (Leipzig, 
1873). 

ZiABEZABES,  la'B&tbJl'rfts,  Guido  de  (1510- 
80).  A  Spanish  adventurer,  bom  in  Bilbao.  With 
New  Spain  as  a  starting-point,  he  went  on  a 
voyage  of  conquest  to  the  Spice  Islands  (1542), 
and  was  unwillingly  detained  there  for  about  six 
years;  then  to  Florida  (1558),  where  he  discov- 
ered and  named  a  bay,  Filipina,  which  was  re- 
christened  Santa  Maria  by  Luna  de  Arellano  the 
following  year.  Labezares  was  his  companion 
on  that  expedition;  but  in  1564  he  set  out  with 
Legaspi  on  his  career  of  conquest  and  conversion 
to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  succeeded  him 
(1574)  in  command  at  Manila.  This  place  he 
fortified  to  withstand  a  long  siege  by  Chinese 
pirates,  and  ultimately  drove  them  and  the  Dutch 
corsairs  from  the  surrounding  islands.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  new  Governor-General  (1575),  La- 
bezares yielded  the  chief  position,  but  remained 
in  Manila  as  Lieutenant-Governor  until  his  death. 
His  accounts  of  the  Florida  and  Philippine  voy- 
ages were  published  by  the  Madrid  Government 
(1578). 

IiA'BIALS  (ML.  lahialis,  relating  to  the  lip, 
from  Lat.  labium,  lip;  connected  with  Pers.  lab, 
lip,  and  probably  with  AS.  lippa,  Eng.  lip). 
Those  sounds  whose  articulation  is  chiefly  deter- 
mined by  the  lips.  P,  B,  M,  and  W  is  the  list 
given  by  most  phonetists.  In  articulating  F  and 
V  the  teeth  and  lower  lip  are  brought  together, 
so  these  are  called  labio-dentals. 

IiA'BIAT.Si  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
labium,  lip),  the  mint  family.  A  natural  order 
of  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  dicotyledonous 
plants,  containing  about  150  genera  and  2800 
species,  mostly  natives  of  temperate  climates. 
They  have  four-cornered  stems,  opposite  branches 
and  leaves,  without  stipules;  flowers  generally  in 
cymes,  heads,  or  whorls,  but  sometimes  solitarj*; 
caXjx  inferior,  five  or  ten  toothed  or  two-lipped; 
corolla  hypojiA'nous. two-lipped, the  lower  lip  ihiee- 
lobed;  stamens  four,  two  long  and  two  short,  or 
by  abortion  only  two,  inserted  into  the  corolla; 
ovary  deeply  four-lobed,  seated  in  a  fleshy  disk, 
each  lobe  containing  a  single  ovule;  style  simple, 
with  a  bifid  stigma;  fruit  one  to  four  achenia, 
inclosed  within  the  persistent  calyx.  A  gAieral 
characteristic  of  this  order  is  an  aromatic  odor 
due  to  a  volatile  oil,  which  in  many  species  is 
very  agreeable,  and  makes  them  garden  favorites ; 
in  others  it  is  unpleasant.  Many  are  natives  of 
America ;  some  are  weeds,  some  are  used  in  medi- 
cine, some  for  perfumes;  others  in  cookery  for 
flavorinp:  one,  Stachys,  yields  edible  tubers. 
Mint,  marjoram,  rosemary,  lavender,  sage,  basil, 
savory.  tli\nne,  horeliound,  balm,  patchouli,  ger- 
mander, and  dead-nettle  are  examples  of  this 
order.  Tlie  classification  by  Briquet  divides  the 
order  into  eight  suborders,  some  of  which  have 
no  representatives  in  America.  The  principal 
genera  in  the  United  States  are  Teucrium,  Scu- 
tellaria, Lavandula,  Marrubium,  Nepeta,  Lami- 


um,  Stachys,  Salvia,  Monarda,  Calamintha,  Ori- 
ganum, Thymus,  Mentha,  Hyptis,  and  Ocimum. 

LABICHE,  U'b«sh',  Euo^ne  (1815-88).  A 
French  dramatist,  bom  in  Paris,  May  5,  1815. 
His  first  drama,  M.  de  Coyllin  (1838),  was 
a  failure;  but  for  nearly  forty  years  he  con- 
tinued to  write  farces  and  comedies,  many  of 
which  attained  great  success,  though  unpublished. 
In  1876  he  withdrew  to  Normandy,  wealthy,  but 
with  no  thought  of  fame.  The  higher  literary 
recognition  of  Labiche  as  a  literary  artist,  where- 
as many  had  thought  of  him  as  a  mere  purveyor 
of  fun,  seems  to  have  come  first  from  hu  friend 
and  fellow  dramatist,  Emile  Augier.  Labiche 
gathered  his  best  in  ten  volumes  (1879),  and 
found  himself  famous.  In  1880  he  entered  the 
Academy,  but  never  again  essayed  the  stage.  Some 
of  his  plays — Le  voyage  de  U.  Perrichon  (1860), 
La  poudre  aux  yeux  (1861),  Lea  petits  oiaeaux 
(1862),  Moi  (1864),  Le  chapeau  de  paille  d'ltalic 
(1851) — are  pure  comedies  of  a  high  order.  In 
others,  like  La  cagnotte,  there  is  riotous  fancy; 
and  the  humor  is  a  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock of  dialogue,  not  of  situation  and  character. 
Labiche  wrote  usually  in  collaboration  with  one 
or  another  playwright;  but  the  genius  of  the 
comedies  is  always 'his,  and  from  a  literary  point 
of  view  the  others'  part  is  negligible.  Consult 
Matthews,  French  Dramatists  (New  York,  1901), 
and  Augier's  "Preface"  to  Labiche,  TMAtre  CotiH- 
plet   (10  vols.,  Paris,  1879). 

UIBID  IBN  BABIA,  la-b^d'  'b'n  r&him, 
Abo  'AfciL  (C.560-C.661).  An  Arabian  poet,  who 
lived  at  Medina  after  his  conversion  to  Islam, 
and  died  at  Cufa.  His  poems  were  very  popular, 
and  at  the  same  time  were  highly  esteemed  by 
the  grammarians;  the  commentary  of  al-Tusi 
on  a  score  of  them  is  preserved.  One  of  his 
productions  was  received  in  the  Mu'allak&t,  edited 
by  de  Sacy  (1816),  by  Peiper  (1828),  and  with- 
out commentary  by  Abel  in  Die  sieben  Mu'alla- 
Ip&t  (Berlin,  1891).  The  best  translation  is  by 
N5ldeke,  in  the  Sitsungsberichte  of  the  Vienna 
Academy  of  Sciences  (1900).  Labid's  DiwOn 
was  first  edited  by  Yusuf  al-Khalidi  (Vienna, 
1880).  A.  Huber  had  prepared  an  edition  and 
a  translation  of  Labid's  poems.  After  his  death 
these  were  published  in  two  separate  volumes 
by  C.  Brockelmann  (Leyden,  1891).  Consult: 
Sloane,  The  Poet  Labid  (Leipzig,  1877)  ;  Huber, 
Das  Leben  dea  Labid  (Leyden,  1887). 

LABIENUS,  lft'bl-6'ni.is,  Titus  (B.C.  98-45). 
A  Roman  trib\ine  in  n.c.  63,  when  Cicero  was  con- 
sul, a  lieutenant  of  Csesar  in  the  Gallic  War,  and 
afterwards  a  prcetor.  In  B.C.  54  he  twice  defeated 
the  Treviri,  and  in  52  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaign  against  Vercingetorix.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  he  sided  with  Pompey,  and  treated 
with  cruelty  Ca-sar's  soldiers  who  fell  into  his 
hands  at  Dyrrhachiura.  After  the  defeat  at 
Pliarsalia  he  went  to  Africa,  and  thence,  after  the 
defeat  at  Thapsus,  to  Spain,  where  he  fought 
against  C;i>sar  at  Munda ;  there,  in  a  panic,  nis 
troops  were  routed  and  he  fell. 

LABILLABBlilBE,  li'b^'yUr'dyflr',  Jacques 
JvLiEN  HouTON  DE  (1755-1834).  A  French  nat- 
uralist. He  was  born  at  Alcncon,  and  studied 
botany  at  Montpellier  and  medicine  at  Paris.  He 
(raveled  widely  in  England,  in  Piedmont,  and  in 
Palestine.  In  1791  he  was  sent  on  the  La  Pfe- 
rouse  Expedition.  He  explored  Tenerifl'e,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hoi)e,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
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after  various  stops  in  the  South  Seas  went  to 
Java,  where  he  was  held  prisoner  by  the  Dutch 
(1793-95).  He  was  elected  to  the  Institute  in 
1800.  He  became  famous  for  his  researches  in 
the  natural  sciences,  and  published :  Icones  Plant- 
arum  SyricB  Rariorum  Descriptionibua  .  .  .  II- 
lustratcB  (1791)  ;  Relation  du  voyage  A  la  rech- 
erche de  La  Pirouae  (1798)  ;  and  several  other 
works,  besides  numerous  papers  on  various  scien- 
tific subjects. 

LABITZKT,  14-blt'sk«,  Joseph  (1802-81). 
An  Austrian  dance  composer,  bom  at  SchOnfeld. 
After  studying  music  under  Veit  at  Petschau,  he 
became  the  first  violin  of  an  orchestra  at  Marien- 
bad  (1820),  and  the  next  year  took  a  like  posi- 
tion at  Karlsbad.  He  continued  his  musical 
studies  under  Winter  at  Munich,  and  in  1834 
organized  an  orchestra,  with  which  be  made  ex- 
tended concert  tours.  His  own  compositions  were 
favorite  numbers  of  his  programmes,  and  his 
waltzes,  quadrilles,  and  galops  thus  became  wide- 
Iv  known.  The  best  of  his  waltzes  are  "Sirenen," 
""Grenzboten,"  "Aurora,"  and  "Karlsbader." 

I^BLACHE,  l&'blAsh',  Ltnoi  (1794-1858). 
A  celebrated  Italian  operatic  singer,  bom  in 
Naples  in  1794,  whither  his  mother  and  his 
father,  who  was  French,  had  fled  from  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  His  voice,  a  deep  bass,  was 
of  wonderful  range,  flexibility,  and  volume;  and 
his  acting,  particularly  in  the  characters  of 
Figaro  and  Leporello,  was  almost  as  remarkable 
as  his  singing.  His  first  engagement  as  a  singer 
was  at  the  San  Carlino  Theatre  at  Naples,  in 
1812;  he  appeared  afterwards  in  La  Scala,  Milan, 
and  in  Vienna,  and  also  at  the  San  Carlo,  in 
Naples,  during  the  intervals  of  the  Vienna  sea- 
son. On  his  first  appearance  in  London,  in 
1830,  he  met  with  immediate  success,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  he  resided  alternately  ,in  the 
French  and  English  capitals,  singing  during  both 
the  Paris  and  London  seasons.  He  died  at  Na- 
ples. Consult  Couailhac,  Oalerie  dea  artUtes 
dramatiijues  de  Paris  (Paris,  1841). 

LA  BOiiTIE,  1&  bA'ft'sy,  Etienne  de  (1530- 
63).  A  French  translator  from  the  Greek,  and 
political  thinker,  known  chiefly  through  the 
friendship  of  Montaigne  (q.v.)  for  him.  His 
youthful  Contre  un  is  a  democratic  declamation, 
the  first  republican  protest  to  spring  from  the 
French  Renaissance.  La  Bo^tie  translated  the 
Economics  of  Xenophon.  The  latest  edition  of 
his  Works  is  by  Bonnefon  (Bordeaux,  1888). 
Consult,  also,  Bonnefon's  chapter  on  Montaigne 
in  Petit  de  Julleville,  Histoire  de  la  languc  et 
de  la  litt^ature  frantaisc,  vol.  iii.  (Paris,  1896- 
1901). 

LABOR  (OF.  labor,  labeur.  Ft.  labeur,  from 
Lat.  labor,  toil).  Human  activity  put  forth  as 
a  means  to  the  production  of  goods.  Two  forms, 
forced  or  slave  labor,  induced  by  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, and  contract  or  free  labor,  induced  by 
the  desire  for  goods  as  a  means  to  the  satisfaction 
of  wants,  arc  to  be  sharply  distinguished. 

The  earliest  civilizations  were  based  on  sys- 
tems of  slave  labor,  the  slaves  being  cither  a  sub- 
ject people  dominated  by  a  conquering  race  or 
prisoners  of  w.ir.  Such  systems  led  inevitably 
to  the  degeneration  of  the  governing  class,  and 
were  overthrown  as  soon  as  the  peoples  establish- 
ing them  came  in  contact  with  more  vigorous 
races  which  had  been  forced  bv  circumstances  to 


depend  more  upon  their  own  exertions.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  down  to  modern 
times  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  sys- 
tem/ of  labor  was  a  modified  form  of  slavery 
known  as  serfdom.  Serfs  were  bound  to  the  soil. 
End  compelled  to  obey  their  feudal  lords  in  all 
important  matters.  At  the  same  time  they  had 
certain  customary  rights  and  privileges  which 
the  lords,  on  their  side,  were  bound  to  respect. 
Although  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  a  slowly 
developing  agricultural  community,  serfdom  was 
not  at  all  suited  to  a  manufacturing  or  commer- 
cial people.  For  this  and  other  reasons  it  gave 
f>lace  to  the  system  of  free  labor,  at  first  in  Eng- 
and  during  the  fifteenth  century ;  then  in  France, 
Germany,  and  the  other  countries  of  Western  and 
Central  Europe  during  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries ;  and  finally  in  Russia  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

With  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  new  lands  suited  to  a  semi-tropical 
agriculture,  a  new  form  of  slavery  was  devised, 
that  of  African  negroes,  brought  across  the  ocean 
in  slave-ships  and  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
heavy  labor  connected  with  the  production  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  crops.  In  the  United 
States  there  ensued  a  period  of  development  in 
which  the  country  was  'half  slave  and  half  free,' 
which  proved  intolerable  to  both  sections,  and 
culminated  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  subsequent 
abolition  of  slavery. 

The  different  conceptions  of  free  labor  which 
have  played  a  part  in  the  development  of  econom- 
ic thought  can  best  be  indicated  by  reviewing 
briefly  the  views  of  leading  economists.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  Mercantilist  writers  to 
ignore  labor  and  the  other  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  and  to  ascribe  exaggerated 
importance  to  the  precious  metals.  The  Physio- 
crats appreciated  more  truly  the  function  of  the 
precious  metals;  but  they  also  gave  slight  atten- 
tion to  labor,  as  such,  because  they  ascribed  un- 
due importance  to  the  part  which  land  and  natu- 
ral forces  play  in  production.  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  characterize  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile labor  a?  unproductive  (sterile),  and  to 
declare  that  agricultural  labor  is  alone  produc- 
tive, since  it  alone  creates  a  surplus  of  goods  over 
and  above  those  needed  to  satisfy  the  laborer's 
own  necessities.  Adam  Smith,  on  the  other  hand, 
following  Petty  and  Hume,  represented  labor  as 
the  pAicipal  factor  in  the  production  of  wealth. 
In  his  treatment,  the  division  of  labor  is  made 
the  chief  cause  of  industrial  progress,  and  the 
part  which  nature  plays  in  production  is  passed 
over  with  scant  consideration.  He  distinguished 
productive  from  unproductive  labor  by  defining 
the  former  as  activity  which  realizes  itself  in 
some  material  form  (that  is,  commodities  rather 
than  services).  Nevertheless,  he  followed  the 
Physicx-rats  in  ascribing  peculiar  productiveness 
to  agricultural  labor,  for,  he  says,  in  agricul- 
ture "nature  labors  along  with  man."  Ricardo 
pave  his  attention  primorily  to  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  and  based  his  theory  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  value  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  labor.  He  added  little  to  Adam 
Smith's  treatment  of  labor  as  a  factor  in  produc- 
tion, except  to  point  out  that  nature  assists  man 
in  all  his  industrial  pursuits,  and  not  merely  in 
farming.  John  Stuart  Mill  went  a  step  further 
toward  giving  scientific  precision  to  economic 
analysis   by   pointing  out   that   labor   does   not 
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create  commodities,  but  merely  changes  their 
forms,  and  in  so  doing  creates  utilities. 

The  progress  of  economic  thought  since  the 
days  of  Kicardo  and  Mill  has  been  along  two 
distinct  lines.  Socialists,  led  by  Karl  Marx, 
have  accepted  the  proposition  that  value  tends 
to  be  in  proportion  to  quantity  of  labor,  and  have 
deduced  from  it  their  'exploitation  theory' — that 
is,  the  theory  that  labor,  which  creates  all  value, 
is  deprived  of  the  larger  part  of  its  products 
through  the  agency  of  the  legalized  but  unjust 
institution  of  private  propertj'  in  land  and  capi- 
tal. The  other  line  of  development  has  been  away 
from  the  view  that  labor  alone  regulates  value, 
and  toward  the  conception  that  value  is  deter- 
mined primarily  by  marginal  utility,  which  meas- 
ures the  intensity  of  the  demand  for  goods. 
Kconomists  accepting  the  latter  view  recognize 
that  value  tends  under  certain  conditions  to  cor- 
respond to  the  cost  of  production^  as  Ricardo 
argued,  but  find  in  the  latter  remuneration  not 
merely  for  the  sacrifice  involved  in  labor,  but  also 
for  that  involved  in  saving  and  investing  income 
in  preference  to  spending  it.  Value,  even  under 
conditions  of  free  competition,  does  not  tend, 
Ihorefore,  to  be  in  proportion  to  quantity  of 
labor,  but  to  quantities  of  labor  and  capital. 

John  Stuart  Mill's  observation  that  labor 
creiltes  utilities,  not  matter,  exposed  the  artificial 
character  of  Adam  Smith's  distinction  between 
productive  and  unproductive  labor.  It  is  now  rec- 
ognized on  all  sides  that  the  labor  of  physicians, 
lawyers,  actors,  etc.,  is  just  as  productive  as 
the  labor  of  farmers  and  mechanics.  All  add  to 
society's  fund  of  consumable  utilities,  and  this 
is  the  essence  of  production.  To  be  sure,  the 
utilities  created  by  the  actor  are  consumed  as 
they  are  produced  by  his  listening  audience;  but 
in  this  they  differ  only  in  degree  from  the  utili- 
ties created  by  the  fishman  or  the  green-grocer, 
whose  products  must  also  be  consumed  promptly 
to  be  enjoyed  at  all.  If  permanence  of  results  is 
the  test  of  productiveness,  the  labor  of  all  three 
must  be  considered  unproductive  in  comparison 
with  the  labor  of  the  pyramid-builder.  In  short, 
the  distinction  which  Adam  Smith  had  in  mind  is 
more  happily  and  accurately  represented  as  per- 
taining not  to  the  relation  between  labor  and 
its  products,  but  to  that  between  the  products 
themselves  and  further  production.  Whether 
products  are  destined  to  become  capital  (i.e. 
direct  aids  to  further  production),  the  means  of 
maintaining  the  economic  cfliciency  of  w-orkmen 
(i.e.  indirect  aids  to  further  production),  or  the 
means  of  mere  idle  gratification,  is  still  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  in  economics,  but 
one  not  pertaining  to  labor. 

With  the  broadening  of  the  conception  of  pro- 
ductive labor,  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  interdependence  of  different  groups  of  work- 
ers. It  is  recognized  that  unskilled  manual  labor- 
ers owe  much  to  skilled  or  mechanical  laborers, 
and  that  both  would  be  worse  off  but  for  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  the  business  men  or 
cntreprenevrs  who  perform  the  'labor  of  man- 
agement.' At  the  same  time  there  is  still  a  ten- 
dency to  draw  a  distinction  between  workers  who 
work  for  wages  and  independent  business  or  pro- 
fessional men  who  work  for  profits.  When  such 
plirases  as  'the  laboring  class,'  'the  labor  prob- 
lem.' 'the  labor  movement,'  'labor  laws,'  etc.,  are 
ii«od,  reference  is  made  to  the  wage-earning  class, 
whose  rise  to  its  present  prominence  dates  from 


the  industrial  revolution  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. The  most  significant  phases  of  this  de- 
velopment have  been  the  growth  of  labor  organi- 
zations intended  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
wage-earning  class  (see  Trade  Unions),  and 
the  enactment  of  laws  regulating  the  hours  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  this  class,  particularly  women  and  chil- 
dren.   See  Labor  Legislation. 

Other  aspects  of  labor  to  which  increasing  at- 
tention is  given  by  economists  are  the  circum- 
ftanees  which  determine  the  worker's  industrial 
efficiency.  It  is  now  recognized  that  the  food, 
clothing,  housing,  etc.,  of  the  working  classes  are 
important,  not  merely  because  thej'  affect  the 
happiness  of  those  classes,  but  because  upon  them 
depends  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  that 
can  be  performed.  Tlie  standard  of  living  influ- 
ences wages  not  merely  through  the  control  which 
it  may  exercise  over  the  rate  at  which  popula- 
iion  increases,  but  also  because  it  determines 
the  standard  of  efliciency.  It  is  this  considera- 
tion that  has  done  most  to  transform  economics 
from  the  'dismal  science'  that  was  taught  by 
the  classical  economists  to  the  hopeful  study  that 
is  pursued  to-day.  If  rising  wages  bring  with 
them  increased  efficiency,  which  becomes  in  turn 
a  cause  of  still  higher  wages,  there  is  no  assign- 
able limit  in  a  progressive  country  to  the  possible 
progress  of  the  working  classes. 

The  progress  of  economic  thought  is  shown  also 
in  the  greater  attention  that  is  now  paid  to  the 
psychological  side  of  labor.  Adam  Smith  assert- 
ed that  in  a  day's  labor  the  laborer  "must  always 
lay  down  the  same  portion  of  his  ease,  his  lib- 
erty, and  his  happiness."  Later  writers  assumed 
also  that  labor  was  disagreeable,  if  not  painful, 
and  would  only  be  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ward. Professor  Jevons  first  stated  clearly  that 
different  kinds  of  labor  and  different  hours  of 
labor  involve  different  degrees  of  sacrifice.  He 
emphasized  the  thought  that  some  labor  is  a 
source  of  positive  pleasure  to  the  laborer,  and 
that  it  is  usually  only  because  labor  is  carried 
to  excess  that  it  becomes  painful.  Following  this 
lead,  later  writers  have  begun  to  speculate  in  re- 
gard to  the  relations  that  would  prevail  in  an 
industrial  society  in  which  excessive  hours  were 
cut  off  and  labor-saving  devices  were  utilized  for 
the  performance  of  all  tasks  that  are  inherently 
disagreeable.  Under  such  ideal  conditions  it  is 
obvious  that  all  labor  would  be  pleasurable,  and 
that  the  only  ground  for  distinguishing  different 
kinds  of  labor  or  different  hours  of  labor  would 
be  that  some  would  afford  more  pleasure  to  the 
laborer  than  others.  Men  would  be  paid  in  such 
n  society,  not  because  they  did  disagreeable 
things,  but  because  they  produced  want-satisfy- 
ing goods,  and  to  do  so  refrained  from  other 
lines  of  activity  or  relaxation  that  promised  even 
more  pleasure  than  the  work  in  hand.  Produc- 
tion, instead  of  figuring  in  the  economic  calculus 
as  a  sum  of  pains  to  be  weighed  against  the 
pleasures  of  consumption,  would  appear  in  such 
a  society  as  a  sum  of  pleasures  to  be  added  in 
determining  the  full  joy  of  living.  It  is  hardly 
necessarj'  to  point  out  that  such  a  condition  is 
far  in  advance  of  the  real  situation  even  in  the 
most  progressive  communities;  but  the  world 
has  certainly  advanced  to  a  stage  in  which  econo- 
mists and  other  thoughtful  people  have  definitely 
discarded  the  idea  that  labor  is  a  'curse,'  and  in 
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its  place  have  set  up  the  ideal  of  labor  as  a  neces- 
sary means  to  the  fullest  self-realization  and  self- 
development  of  the  laborer. 

Consult:  Thorold  Rogers,  Six  Centuries  of 
Work  and  Wages;  Cairnes,  The  Slave  Potcer; 
Thornton,  On  Labour;  Brasscy,  Work  and 
Wages;  Walker,  The  Wages  Question;  Schoen- 
hof,  The  Economy  of  High  Wages;  Patten,  The 
Theory  of  Prosperity;  Webb,  Industrial  Democ- 
racy; I^vasseur,  The  American  Workman.  The 
establishment  of  departments  or  bureaus  of  labor 
by  all  progressive  countries  has  swelled  the  offi- 
cial literature  on  labor  to  gigantic  {»roportions. 
Among  the  most  notable  recent  Government  re- 
ports on  the  subject  are:  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  [British]  on  Ladour (1894)  ;  Report 
of  the  Utiited  States  Industrial  Commission 
(1900-02)  ;  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Brit- 
ish) on  labor  statistics,  trade  unions,  etc.,  and 
annual  and  special  reports  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Lal)or.  For  current  events,  con- 
sult the  (British)  Labour  Gazette,  published  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  (United  States) 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  See  Labor 
Leoisl.\tiox  ;  Machinery,  Economic  Ewects 
of;  Division  of  Labor;  Trade  Unions;  Waoes; 
Co<iPEBATioN ;  Profit-Sharing;  etc. 

LABOB^  American  Federation  of.  A  non- 
secret  confederation  of  trade  unions,  having 
for  its  object  the  improvement  in  the  conditions 
and  wages  of  labor;  the  establishment  of  self- 
governing  unions  of  wage-workers  in  every  trade 
and  legitimate  occupation,  where  none  now  ex- 
i.sts;  the  formation  of  public  opinion  by  the 
agencies  of  platform,  press,  and  legislation;  and 
the  furtherance  of  a  civilization  based  upon  in- 
dustrial progress,  by  securing  to  the  toilers  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor.  The  American 
P'ederation  of  Labor  originated  in  an  attempt  to 
found  a  general  organization  of  American  work- 
ingmen,  distinct  from  the  Knights  of  Labor,  on 
a  trade-union  basis.  A  preliminarj'  convention 
was  called  by  the  Knights  of  Industry  and  the 
Amalgamated  Labor  Union — ^the  latter  composed 
largely  of  seceders  from  the  Knights  of  Labor — 
and  met  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  August  2,  1881. 
The  first  convention  officially, recognized  as  such 
met  at  Pittsburg  in  November,  1881,  at  which 
the  name  of  the  Federation  of  Organized  Trades 
and  Labor  Unions  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  adopted.  This  federation  merged 
itself  with  an  independent  trade-union  congress 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  8,  1886,  when 
the  present  name  and  organization  were  adopted. 
On  January  1,  1903,  there  were  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  101  national 
or  international  unions,  26  State  federations, 
473  city  centrals,  and  1825  local  unions.  In 
May,  11102,  the  secretary  estimated  the  aggregate 
membership  of  affiliated  unions  at  1,100,000,  e.\- 
oluding  duplicates.  Among  the  oldest  and  most 
influential  of  the  affiliated  unions  are  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Carpenters  and  .Joiners,  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  of  North  America, 
the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  and  the 
Granite  Cutters'  National  Union  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  largest  affiliated  union 
is  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  The 
American  Federation  of  I-abor  is  growing  very 
rapidly,  almut  800,000  mcinhors  having  been 
added  from  1897  to  1902.  It  has  practical- 
ly taken  the  place  of  its  old  rival,  the  Knight's  of 
Labor  (q.v.). 


IiABOB,  Bureaus  of.  The  first  bureau  of 
statistics  of  labor  in  the  world  was  created  by 
act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  June, 
1869.  While  political  expediency  may  have  had 
influence  in  establishing  this  bureau,  its  functions 
were  defined  by  law  for  the  general  good  of  the 
State  as  follows: 

"The  duties  of  such  bureau  shall  be  to  collect, 
assort,  systematize,  and  present  in  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Legislature,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  March  in  each  year,  statistical  details 
relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, especially  in  its  relation  to  the  com- 
mercial, industrial,  social,  educational,  and  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  to  the 
|)ermanent  prosperity  of  the  productive  industry 
of  the  Commonwealth."  This  expresses  the  pur- 
po.se  of  every  State  bureau  of  similar  character 
in  this  country,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  (later  the  Department  of  Labor)  and 
similar  offices  in  other  nations. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  was 
organized  in  1885  as  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  who  had  been  signally  successful  as 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Massachu- 
setts, was  selected  as  Commissioner.  He  de- 
clared its  policy  to  be  chiefly  educational,  by 
judicious  investigations  and  fearless  publication 
thereof  to  enable  the  people  to  comprehend  more 
clearly  and  more  fully  many  of  the  problems 
which  now  vex  them.  After  the  bureau  had  been 
in  existence  three  years  it  was  changed  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  with  independent  functions. 
Since  November,  1895,  a  bimonthly  bulletin  has 
lieen  published.  Since  its  organization  it  has 
issued  annual  reports,  nine  special  reports,  and 
the  bimonthly  bulletins.  The  annual  reports 
have  been  on" the  following  subjects:  Industrial 
Depressions.  Convict  Labor,  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs, Working  Women  in  the  United  States,  Rail- 
road Labor,  Cost  of  Iron  and  Steel  and  Cognate 
Products  in  This  and  Other  Countries,  Industrial 
Education  in  Different  Countries,  Building  and 
T/>an  Associations,  Work  and  Wages  of  Men, 
Women,  an'l  Children,  Economic  Aspect  of  the 
Liquor  Traffic,  Hand  and  Machine  Labor,  Water, 
Gas,  and  Electric  Light  Plants  under  Private 
and  Municipal  Ownership,  Wages  and  Hours  of 
Labor  in  the  Principal  Commercial  Countries  of 
the  World.  The  special  reports  deal  with  simi- 
lar topics.  Congress  now  appropriates  more  than 
.?  175,000  annually  for  the  administration  of  the 
department,  exclusive  of  printing. 

Thirty-one  of  the  States  in  this  country  have 
offices  similar  to  that  initiated  in  Massachusetts 
in  1869.  Thirteen  of  the  State  bureaus  of  labor 
publish  a  biennial  i-eport,  and  eighteen  an  an- 
nual. The  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  America  meets  annually 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  bureaus  by  discuss- 
ing methods  and  presenting  subjects  for  investi- 
gation. The  Federal  and  State  bureaus  have  pub- 
lif-hed  "over  400  volumes.  Several  of  the  State 
bureaus  •  conduct  free  emplo^Tnent  agencies,  no- 
tably those  of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  while 
the  inspection  of  factories  and  mines  is  an  im- 
portant function  of  many  of  them. 

Increased  arithority  has  recently  been  granted 
a  number  of  State  bureaus  for  conciliation  and 
arbitration  in  labor  disputes,  by  providing  for 
special  commissioners  under  the  direction  of  the 
bvireaus.  The  bureaus  have  been  kept  free  from 
partisanship,    and  the    exact    information    they 
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have  given  has  been  extremely  valuable  in  adjust- 
ments of  labor  dilUculties. 

France  was  the  first  European  country  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  United  States.  A  bureau 
for  the  collection  of  statistics  and  information 
concerning  labor  was  created  in  1891,  and  has 
become  the  general  statistical  bureau  of  the 
country. 

In  1892  Germany  established  a  labor  com- 
mission which  possesses  to  a  large  extent  the 
permanency  of  a  labor  bureau.  It  has  published 
more  than  ten  volumes  of  reports  giving  the  re- 
sults of  its  investigations  relating  to  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  various  industries.  In  1893  a 
'Labor  Department'  under  the  direction  of  a 
•Commissioner  for  Labor'  was  instituted  in  con- 
nection with  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England, 
and  its  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
countries.  Austria  was  the  last  of  the  Conti- 
nental countries  to  organize  a  bureau.  This  was 
done  in  1898  and  placed  under  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce.  Belgium,  Italy,  Sweden,  New 
Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  Ontario  also  have  bureaus.  Some 
of  these  are  largely  employment  bureaus,  others 
concern  themselves  chiefly  with  publishing  sta- 
tistics, but  all  are  modeled  more  or  less  closely 
after  the  American  plan. 

Consult:  Wright,  "The  Working  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor"  and  "The  Value  and  Influ- 
ence of  Labor  Statistics,"  in  Monographs  on 
Social  Economics,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (Washington, 
1901)  ;  Annuel  Reports  Association  of  Officials  of 
Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America  (Wash- 
ington) i  Bulletins  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Annual  and  Special  Reports, 
particularly-  the  Second  Special  Report,  "Labor 
Laws  of  the  United  States"  (2d  ed.,  Washington, 
1896)  ;  Reports  of  Labor  Department  of  Eng- 
land (London)  ;  Office  du  Travail,  France 
(Paris)  ;  Kommission  fiir  Arbeiterstatistik,  Ger- 
many (Berlin)  ;  Secretariat  Ouvrier,  Switzer- 
land (Bern)  ;  and  similar  agencies  of  various 
States  and  countries. 

LABOB  AND  COMMEBCE,  Depaktment 
OF.  One  of  the  nine  executive  departments  of  the 
United  States  Government,  created  by  act  of 
Congress  of  February  11,  1903,  and  presided 
over  by  a  Secretary,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  and  one  of  the  oflicers  in  line  of  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency.  His  salary  and  ten- 
ure are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  act  of  Congress  creating  the 
new  department  charges  it  with  the  duty  of  fos- 
tering, promoting,  and  developing  the  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States,  mining, 
manufacturing,  and  fishery  industries,  the  inter- 
ests of  labor,  improvement  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities, and  the  supervision  of  the  business  of 
insurance.  The  organization  of  the  department 
consists  of  a  Bureau  of  Corporations,  a  Bureau 
of  Manufactures,  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  Light- 
house Board,  the  lighthouse  establishment,  the 
steamboat-inspection  service,  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation, the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  the  immigration  service,  includ- 
ing the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  acts, 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  tlie  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Shipping  Commissioner,  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce  (formerly  in  the  Department 
of  State),  the  Census  Bureau,  and  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, including  control  of  the  fur-seal,  salmon, 
and  other  fisheries  of  Alaska.     An  entirely  new 


feature  is  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  to  which  is 
given  partial  jurisdiction  of  the  control  of  trusts 
and  trade  combinations.  At  the  head  of  this  bu- 
reau is  a  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  with  a 
salary  of  $5000.  He  is  charged  with  making 
'diligent  investigation'  into  the  organization, 
conduct,  and  management  of  the  business  of 
any  corporation  or  joint-stock  company  engaged 
in  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  with 
foreign  nations,  excepting  common  carriers,  who 
are  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  He 
is  furthermore  required  to  collect  information 
and  data  relative  to  foreign  and  interstate  com- 
merce, and  to  report  the  same  to  the  President. 
To  him  is  given  the  same  power  with  respect 
to  corporations  and  joint-stock  companies  as  is 
conferred  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  .Com- 
mission in  respect  to  common  carriers,  including 
the  right  to  subpcena  and  compel  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses. 

LABOBATOBY.  A  laboratory  is  literally  a 
place  of  labor,  a  workshop,  and  the  term  is  still 
frequently  employed  in  this  meaning  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacturing  of  chemicals,  drugs, 
explosives,  etc.  The  word  is  ordinarily  used, 
however,  to  designate  a  room  or  building 
equipped  with  means  for  conducting  experimental 
investigations  in  some  department  of  science  or 
art.  Research  laboratories  of  chemistry,  physics, 
engineering,  biology,  etc..  are  maintained  in  all 
the  better  colleges  and  universities,  in  the  inter- 
est of  pure  and  applied  science,  and  in  many 
hospitals,  manufacturing  establishments,  ete.,  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  new  methods  '  of  pro- 
cedure and  conducting  tests  of  various  kinds. 
In  addition  to  these  laboratories  devoted  to  re- 
search, there  are  numberless  laboratories  con- 
nected with  public  and  private  schools,  acade- 
mies, and  colleges,  whose  function  is  not  the  dis- 
covery of  new  truths,  but  rather  the  demonstra- 
tion of  facts  already  well  established.  Every 
high  school,  for  example,  possesses  a  chemical 
laboratory  in  which  experiments  are  performed 
by  students  who  are  led  in  this  way  to  a  first- 
hand and  therefore  better  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  principles  of  this  science. 

The  history  of  research  laboratories  can  be 
best  understood  in  the  light  of  the  development 
of  all  scientific  thinking.  There  is  at  first  a 
period  of  crude  observation  of  the  facts  under 
the  complicated  conditions  of  practical  life 
Such  observations  have  given  to  science  many 
valuable  facts,  but  serious  errors  have  crept  in  at 
the  same  time.  This  is  naturally  followed  by  a 
period  of  reaction  against  observation  and  in  its 
stead  there  is  an  attempt  to  deduce  all  knowledge 
from  already  given  general  laws.  Tliis  is  the 
jjeriod  of  authority  and  the  syllogism.  The  re- 
action to  this  method  leads  to  the  third  and  final 
stage  of  science,  when  the  laws  and  facts  of  na- 
ture are  determined  by  means  of  observation  of 
phenomena,  but  now  under  control  and  known 
conditions.  The  sciences  have  not  advanced 
with  equal  speed,  so  that  while  some  are  well 
along  in  the  third  stage  of  progress  and  are  still 
growing  rapidly  throuch  experimental  research, 
other  sciences  are  in  the  second  stage,  while  a 
few  still  remain  in  the  first  stage.  Laboratories 
of  some  sort  have  existed  since  the  earliest  times. 
The  Chinese  and  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  certainlv  possessed  them, 
but  they  were  in  all  probability  similar  to  the 
better    known    laboratories    of    the    physicians. 
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apothe<»Tie3,  alchemists,  and  astrologers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  given  over  largely  to  the  search 
for  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  elixirs,  drugs,  charms,  cosmetics,  etc. 
With  the  fifteenth  century  came  the  reaction 
against  Scholasticism;  and  men  began  to  study 
nature  rather  than  books,  they  began  to  observe 
rather  than  to  deduce  facts  and  principles,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  experi- 
mental method  was  well  established. 

In  1589  Galileo  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
the  experimental  method  at  Pisa.  Climbing  the 
leaning  tower,  he  let  fall  a  weight  of  one  pound 
and  a  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds;  starting 
simultaneously,  the  weights  struck  the  ground 
together,  at  once  and  forever  disproving  tlie 
Aristotelian  deduction  that  the  speed  of  falling 
bodies  was  proportional  to  their  weights.  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  in  1C20,  and  Comenius,  in  1630,  set 
forth  arguments  for  the  inductive  method  and 
the  experimental  investigation  of  facts.  But 
prior  to  the  nineteehth  century  all  laboratories 
were  private  institutions  devoted  wholly  to  re- 
search. In  1824  Purkinje  established  a  physio- 
logical laboratory  in  Breslau;  in  182S  Liebig  es- 
taolished  a  laboratory  of  chemistry,  medicine, 
and  physiology  in  Giessen;  in  1845  Lord  Kelvin 
— then  William  Thomson — opened  a  physical 
laboratory  in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  in  1849 
a  pharmacological  laboratory  was  created  by 
Buchheim ;  in  1856  Virchow  opened  a  pathologi- 
cal laboratory  in  Berlin.  As  the  work  of  the 
laboratories  has  developed,  there  has  come  about 
a  specialization  of  the  problems  to  be  under- 
taken, and  as  a  result  new  research  laboratories 
are  founded  every  year. 

Laboratories  for  instruction  do  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  research  laboratories  as  far  as 
equipment  and  method  is  concerned. 

Chemical  Labobatories.  The  appearance  of 
the  earliest  chemical  laboratories  is  familiar, 
since  they  formed  attractive  subjects  for  the  con- 
temporary artists.  Not  merely  were  these  labo- 
ratories used  for  experiment,  but  also  for  the 
teaching  of  pupils  and  assistants.  At  present, 
any  well-lit  room,  supplied  with  water,  gas,  elec- 
tricity, and  a  hood  communicating  with  a  flue 
to  carry  off  noxious  gases,  may  serve  for  almost 
all  chemical  work.  The  water-supply  operates 
vacuum-pumps,  and  can  be  made  to  furnish  air 
under  pressure  by  means  of  a  tromp;  power  can 
be  obtained  either  from  small  water  or  electric 
motors,  and  the  gas  furnishes  heat.  Much  chemi- 
cal work,  both  scientific  and  technical,  is  carried 
out  in  such  laboratories,  originally  built  for 
other  purposes.  The  most  important  chemical 
laboratories,  however,  are  buildings,  constructed 
entirely  for  chemical  work,  in  connection  with 
the  great  universitie*  and  schools  of  science,  and 
are  intended  both  for  investigation  on  the  part 
of  the  instructors  and  advanced  students  and  for 
the  regular  instruction  of  the  mass  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  wide  extension  of  this  class  of  labo- 
ratories began  with  the  famous  laboratory  erected 
by  Liebig  at  Giessen  in  1825,  after  which  teach- 
ing-laboratories, each  showing  an  advance  on  the 
preceding,  sprang  up  at  almost  all  the  German 
universities  and  quickly  reached  a  high  degree  of 
excellence. 

The  laboratory  buildings  are  divided  into 
rooms  of  varying  sizes,  each  room  assigned  to  one 
or  more  branches  of  chemical  science,  so  that 
each  student  passes,  during  his  course,  through 


most  of  the  rooms.  In  France  a  less  systematic 
arrangement,  avoiding  large  rooms,  is  preferred 
by  some  chemists.  The  number  of  the  rooms 
and  the  branch  of  chemistry  to  which  each  is 
dedicated  vary  with  the  size  of  the  building 
and  the  importance  assigned  to  different  sub- 
jects and  to  teaching  and  investigation  respect- 
ively. Many  laboratories  consist  of  a  large  lec- 
ture-room, a  large  room  for  simple  inorganic 
preparations  and  qualitative  analysis;  another 
large  room  for  quantitative  analysis  and  in- 
organic research;  a  third  large  room  for  or- 
ganic chemistry;  and  a  number  of  small  rooms 
to  serve  as  class-rooms,  library,  balance-rooms, 
private  laboratories  and  ofliees  for  the  instruc- 
tors, for  gas  and  water  analysis,  for  physical 
chemistry,  as  furnace-room,  combustion-room, 
hydrogen-sulphide  room,  storerooms,  toilet-rooms, 
etc.  In  some  cases  separate  buildings  are  pro- 
vided for  particular  branches  of  chemistry.  For 
example,  the  University  of  Giittingen  has  a  sepa- 
rate building  for  physical  chemistry. 

In  the  larger  laboratories  almost  every  branch 
of  chemistry  has  its  separate  room.  Few  general 
principles  can  be  laid  down  for  the  plan  of  the 
building  and  the  relation  of  the  rooms  to  each 
other.  The  first  consideration  is  to  obtain 
abundant  light.  Everything  should  give  way  to 
this.  Next  the  office  and  private  lsd)oratory  of 
each  professor  should  be  central  with  reference 
to  the  rooms  under  his  care.  However,  when 
permanent  and  responsible  assistants  are  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  large  rooms,  this  consid- 
eration is  of  less  importance.  Of  course,  such 
rooms  as  balance-rooms,  combustion-rooms,  and 
hydrogen-sulphide  rooms,  must  be  close  to  the 
large  rooms  to  which  they  belong.  Special  con- 
siderations will  decide  the  position  of  various 
rooms.  Thus,  a  furnace-room  is  placed  on  the 
lowest  floor  to  get  the  advantage  of  a  high 
chimney.  All  chemical  laboratories  are  elabo- 
rately  piped.  There  is  usually  one  system  for 
gas  used  in  heating,  another  for  gas  used  in 
lighting,  and  often  a  third  for  certain  specially 
protected  gas-jets,  which  are  required  to  bum 
continuously  for  long  periods.  This  permits  the 
rest  of  the  gas  to  be  turned  off  every  evening  at 
the  close  of  work.  Water  is  carried,  not  merely 
to  each  room,  but  commonly  to  each  desk. 
Where  the  water  is  supplied  under  a  strong  pres- 
sure, injector  vacuum-pumps  are  used,  but  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  whole  building  must  be 
supplied  with  pipes  connected  with  a  vacuum 
steam-pump.  In  any  case  such  a  pump,  with 
connecting  pipes  to  each  desk,  is  almost  a  neces- 
sity in  the  organic  laboratory,  for  distilling  un- 
der reduced  pressure.  Another  steam-piimp  sup- 
plies a  series  of  pipes,  carrying  air  under  pres- 
sure. There  are  steam  or  hot-water  pipes  for 
heating  and  pipes  for  steam  at  high  pressure  for 
heating  stills,  water-baths,  and  steam-closets.  In 
addition,  in  some  laboratories  distilled  water  is 
distributed  to  the  different  rooms,  by  a  system 
of  block  tin  pipes.  Formerly  oxygen  was  dis- 
tributed to  several  points  by  pipes,  but  the  intro- 
duction into  commerce  of  compressed  oxygen  in 
strong  steel  cylinders  has  made  this  system  obso- 
lete. Hydrogen-sulphide  gas  is  also  "carried,  in 
most  cases,  by  pipes  to  several  rooms.  The  sys- 
tem of  pipes  for  carrying  off  waste  water  must 
be  carefully  planned.  Ordinary  plumbine  is  de- 
stroyed in  a  few  years  by  acids  and  compounds 
of  mercury.     An  excellent  plan  is  to  carry  the 
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■waste  water  by  open  troughs  to  the  vertical 
■earthenware  main  pipes,  so' avoiding  leadwork 
altogether.  The  system  of  flues  for  ventilation 
of  the  hoods  must  be  carried  over  the  whole 
building.  This  system  may  be  connected  with  a. 
lofty  chimney,  or  with  a  rotary  fan.  Electricity 
is  usually  supplied,  for  scientific  purposes,  from 
accumulator  batteries. 

Each  student  working  in  a  room  has  a  locked 
desk  for  his  own  use.  The  desks  are  usually 
supplied  with  gas,  water,  vacuum-pumps, draught- 
closets,  apparatus,  and  reagents,  so  as  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary 
for  the  student  to  leave  his  desk.  Space  is  econ- 
omized in  most  laboratories,  in  the  rooms  set 
apart  for  beginners,  by  dividing  the  space  under 
each  desk  into  two  independent  closets,  so  that 
two  students  may  use  the  same  desk  at  different 
hours  or  on  different  days.  In  the  larger  labor- 
atories much  special  apparatus  is  found,  such  as 
a  machine  for  producing  liquid  air,  grinding 
mills  driven  by  power,  working  models  of  chemi- 
cal industrial  works,  and  apparatus  for  treating 
materials  on  an  industrial  scale. 

The  technical  laboratories  maintained  by  in- 
dustrial establishments  may  be  simply  for 
analytical  work,  in  which  case  they  may  be 
modeled  after  the  rooms  for  quantitative  analysis 
in  the  teaching  laboratories;  but  in  cases  where 
<?X|)eriniental  work  is  carried  on,  the  plan  is  quite 
dilfercnt.  Power  must  be  supplied  more  freely, 
facilities  provided  for  handling  larger  quantities 
r.{  malori.Tl,  and  liberal  space  left  free  to  set 
up  working  models  of  apparatus  on  a  large  scale. 
See  section  on  Engineering  Laboratories. 

Phy.sic.il  L.\bokatobies.  Rooms  specially 
equipped  for  physical  experimentation  were  not 
provided  until  long  after  well-organized  chemical 
laboratories  were  in  use.  Such  early  experi- 
menters as  Boyle,  Xewton,  and  Franklin  made 
i!se  of  their  own  living  apartments  for  their  ex- 
periments, and  it  was  not  until  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century  that  professors  of  physics 
obtained  separate  rooms  in  which  they  could 
<arry  on  work  with  due  convenience.  The  next 
step  was  for  these  professors  to  admit  students 
to  their  own  laboratories,  and  to  direct  their  re- 
search. At  Heidelberg  the  first  physical  labo- 
ratory was  opened  in  1846,  two  rooms  being  de- 
voted to  instruction  in  practical  physics.  The 
laboratory  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  where 
original  research  was  carried  on  by  students 
under  the  direction  of  Lord  Kelvin  was  also  one 
of  the  earliest  of  these  laboratories.  In  France, 
in  spite  of  the  brilliant  work  done  in  private 
liiboratories  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  facilities  for  systematic  work  by 
students  were  hardly  as  ample  as  in  Germany, 
but  by  1808  it  was  realized  that  additional  ac- 
commodations for  students  and  research  labo- 
ratories for  professors  and  skilled  investigators 
were  essential.  One  result  of  this  movement  was 
the  foundation,  in  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  of  a 
physical  laboratory,  of  which  .Tamin  was  made 
director,  and  which  has  been  cclehmted  not  only 
for  his  researches,  but  also  for  those  of  Lippman. 
This  laboratory  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  faculty  of  science  in  1S94  and  was  then 
remodeled.  King's  College.  London,  also  adopted 
rogiilar  laboratory  training  as  part  of  its  work 
in  physics  about  this  time,  and  three  rooms  in 
its  building  were  used  as  a  Inborntory.  The 
first  building  in  England  specially  designed  for 


the  study  of  experimental  physics  was  con- 
structed at  Oxford,  under  plans  of  Prof.  Kobert 
B.  Clifton.  This  was  followed  by  the  Cavendish 
laboratory  at  Cambridge,  built  in  1874  by  Prof. 
James  Clerk-Maxwell,  who  incorporated  in  it 
many  of  Professor  Clifton's  ideas.  In  the  United 
States  the  progress  was  naturally  slower  than 
in  Europe,  but  it  is  asserted  that  the  first  insti- 
tution to  make  laboratory  physics  a  part  of  its 
regular  educational  work  was  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  in  Boston.  The  sys- 
tematic work  begun  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  in  practical  physics  fur- 
nished an  example  which  was  soon  followed 
by  other  American  colleges,  including  Cornell 
and  Harvard,  and  even  by  many  high  schools, 
and  so  rapid  was  the  progress  made  that  in  1886 
Har\'ard  required  cx|)erimental  work  in  physics 
in  its  entrance  examinations. 

In  elementary  laboratory  work  in  physics,  the 
apparatus  is  simple  and  the  results  demanded 
are  qualitative  rather  thah  quantitative.  A 
laboratory  for  this  purpose  would  be  merely  one 
or  more  rooms  provided  with  suitable  tables. 
The  simple  apparatus  used  should,  where  possible, 
be  constructed  by  the  student  himself,  the  use  of 
tools  for  the  making,  adjusting,  and  repair  of 
apparatus  forming  not  the  least  valuable  part 
of  the  training.  The  ordinary  manipulation  of 
glass  tubes,  and  the  use  of  the  more  common 
wood-working  tools,  as  well  as  of  a  few  imple- 
ments for  cutting  and  shaping  metal,  must  be 
learned  by  the  student  at  an  early  stage. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  the  colleges 
have  set  the  standard  for  the  physical  work  to 
be  done  in  preparatory  schools.  No  elaborate 
instruments  are  required  for  such  courses,  and  it 
is  considered  bettor  practice  to  have  the  student 
work  as  accurately  as  possible  with  somewhat 
crude  apparatus.  In  the  college  laboratory  the 
equipment  is  of  a  much  higher  grade,  and  should 
be  as  extensive  as  the  means  of  the  institution  will 
permit.  The  student  here  begins  to  work  quanti- 
tatively, and  accuracy,  of  observation  and  meas- 
urement is  the  prime  essential  of  his  work.  The 
usual  method  of  instruction  is  to  have  an  ele- 
m.entary  course  which  covers  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  physics.  That  is,  a  student  will  begin 
with  the  ordinary  measurements  of  length,  mass, 
and  time.  He  will  perform  quantitative  experi- 
ments in  sound,  heat,  light,  and  electricity. 
There  must  be  at  his  disposal  measures  of  length 
and  micrometers  of  various  forms  which  will 
enable  him  to  determine  length  or  thickness  to 
one-hundredth  of  a  millimeter,  or  even  less.  He 
will  also  have  analytical  balances  for  determin- 
ing the  mass  of  substances  with  an  accuracy  of 
the  one-hundredth  of  a  milligram,  and  such  other 
instruments  as  accurately  calibrated  thermome- 
ters, standards  of  electrical  resistance  carefully 
determined,  and  optical  apparatus  in  which  the 
graduated  circles  and  other  parts  used  for  meas- 
urement are  of  high  precision.  As  the  construc- 
tion of  this  apparatus  involves  considerable  me- 
chanical skill,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the 
student  to  make  it ;  but  its  test  and  calibration 
is  one  of  his  first  tasks.  He  is  taught  the  neces- 
sity of  correcting  his  observations  and  looking 
for  and  compensating  for  such  causes  of  error  as 
c.Tn  be  detected,  and,  in  short,  to  attain  as  great 
accuracy  as  the  .ipparatus  he  uses  is  capable  of. 

For  elementary  laboratories  no  extensive  and 
peculiar  structural  features  are  reqtiircd  in  the 
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building.  Suitable  brackets  firmly  fastened  to 
brick  walls  furnish  supports  for  the  more  sensi- 
tive apparatus,  and  convenient  sinks  and  water 
and  gas  piping  and  electric  fittings  are  provid- 
ed. In  most  colleges  and  universities,  however, 
these  elementary  laboratories  are  in  the  same 
luilding  as  research  laboratories  for  the  staff 
and  advanced  students,  and  as  a  result  they  con- 
tain many  features  not  absolutely  essential  for 
work  of  this  description.  In  building  physical 
laboratories  for  research  work,  every  other  con- 
sideration is,  or  should  be,  .  icriflc«d  to  direct 
utility.  Stone  piers  on  which  such  instruments 
as  galvanometers  are  set  are  independently  found- 
ed and  carried  up  through  one  or  more  floors, 
without  any  connection  whatsoever  with  other 
parts  of  the  building.  Stone  tables  or  slabs  for 
similar  purposes  are  built  in  the  brick  structural 
walls  of  the  building.  High  towers  for  experi- 
ments with  pendulums,  pressures  of  liquids,  and 
falling  bodies  are  another  feature  of  a,  modem 
laboratory,  and  in  most  cases  they,  too,  are 
built  on  an  independent  foundation.  The  build- 
ing is  usually  arranged  so  that  it  has  the  best 
possible  light,  especially  as  regards  direct  sun- 
light. For  certain  work  electrical  or  other  power 
is  desirable,  and  a  system  of  pipes,  wiring,  and 
shafting  is  carried  about  the  building.  Another 
feature  is  a  constant-temperature  room  in  the 
cellar,  usually  where  the  astronomical  clocks  and 
other  instruments  which  must  be  maintained  at 
or  near  the  same  temperature  the  year  around  are 
installed.  In  short,  the  greatest  care  is  observed 
in  adapting  the  building  for  its  use  as  a  place 
of  research,  and  every  convenience  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  student.  It  must  be  stated, 
however,  that  many  physicists  do  not  altogether 
approve  of  such  refinements  of  laboratory  con- 
struction, and  think  that  the  ability  to  overcome 
difliculties  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  trainings 
Furthermore,  the  very  nature  of  the  refinements 
may  in  some  cases  constitute  serious  causes  of 
error.  For  example,  an  independent  tower  or 
pier  nlay  act  as  an  inverted  pendulum  and  have 
a  period  of  vibration  of  its  own.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  at  the  Ger- 
man universities,  where  the  greatest  facilities 
have  been  introduced  into  the  buildings  and  are 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  students,  the  best  work 
is  carried  on.  The  laboratory  belonging  to  the 
University  at  Strassburg,  and  that  of  the  Poly- 
technikum  at  Zurich,  are  typical  of  the  best  prog- 
ress in  modem  laboratory  construction,  although 
Berlin  and  a  nunjl)er  of  other  German  universities 
are  not  far  behind. 

But  important  physical  research  has  also  been 
carried  on  in  laboratories  outside  of  educational 
institutions,  and  the  more  celebrated  of  these 
deserve  brief  mention.  The  laboratory  of  the 
Royal  Institution  in  London  was  founded  in 
1800  by  Count  Rumford,  and  although  the  orig- 
inal intention  of  its  founder  was  the  furtherance 
of  applied  science,  it  soon  became  the  home  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  original  investigations  in 
the  realm  of  pure  science,  carried  on  by  such  men 
as  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Faraday,  Tyndall.  Ray- 
leigh,  and  Dewar.  In  1896  the  research  faciljtics 
of  the  Royal  Institution  wore  increased  by  the 
opening  of  the  Davy-Faraday  Research  Labora- 
tory, which  lias  been  most  successfully  conducted 
by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Prof.  James  Dewar.  In 
Germany  the  most  important  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  at  the  Reichsanstall,  or  physico-techni- 
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cal  institution,  at  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin. 
Through  the  munificence  of  Werner  Siemens,  who 
in  1884  gave  about  $125,000  to  the  institution, 
and  through  appropriations  by  the  Reichstag, 
suitable  buildings  were  erected,  and  from  1888  to 
1894 -the  laboratory  was  directed  by  Helmholtz. 
The  influence  of  the  Keichsanstalt  on  industrial 
conditions  in  Germany  has  been  most  valuable. 
Various  standards  are  here  made,  instruments 
are  calibrated,  and  certificates  which  have  a 
world-wide  acceptance  are  given  to  the  apparatus 
which  complies  with  the  standards  of  the  bureau. 
Technical  research  is  also  carried  on,  and  many 
valuable  papers  are  published  from  time  to  time 
from  the  bureau.  Various  instruments  of  glass 
are  examined,  and  the  work  of  the  Germans  in 
this  field  has  been  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, with  the  result  that  the  manufacture  of 
optical  instruments  has  greatly  increased.  The 
same  holds  true  in  the  case  of  electrical  appara- 
tus, and  the  standards  of  resistance  and  other 
apparatus  also  have  been  made  of  a  high  grade 
of  precision.  In  Paris  there  is  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Uitiers.  With  the  purchase  of  a 
physical  cabinet,  a  department  of  physics  was  or- 
ganized in  1829,  which  has  since  been  increased 
and  developed,  and  furnished  a  home  for  important 
researches.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  labora- 
tory in  France  is  the  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  organized  in  1875  by  the 
cooperation  of  eighteen  difl'erent  nations.  Here 
are  prepared  for  distribution  to  the  subscribing 
nations  the  various  metric  standards  of  length 
and  mass;  the  meter  and  kilogram  of  the  ar- 
chives with  which  the  secondary  or  natural  stand- 
ards have  been  compared  are  preserved.  In  this 
laboratory  are  carried  on  the  most  elaborate  com- 
parisons of  standards  and  instruments,  and  the 
work  of  this  bureau  has  been  invaluable  to  work- 
ers in  science  in  many  departments.  A  national 
physical  laboratory  was  established  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  to  it  in  190i0  was  given  a  building 
and  site  near  London,  its  control  lM>ing  given  to  the 
Royal  Society.  Here  a  beginning  has  been  made 
of  supplying  means  for  important  physical  in- 
vestigations, and  the  equipment  is  being  rapidly 
increased.  In  the  United  States,  in  1901,  the 
Xational  Bureau  of  Standards  was  established 
by  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3.  1901 ;  it  is 
designed  to  possess  a  similar  function  to  the 
Reichsanstalt  and  the  National  Physical  I.,abora- 
lory  of  England.  In  1903  a  building  was  being 
erected  for  the  laboratory  of  this  bureau,  and 
active  plans  had  been  made  for  its  investigations. 
By  law  it  is  given  the  custody  of  the  national 
standards,  and  will  issue  secondary  standards 
for  the  use  of  industrial  and  scientific  workers. 
So  valuable  and  important  has  been  the  work  of 
similar  institutions  in  Europe  that  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  was  demanded  by  united 
scientific  and  manufacturing  interests. 

Engineisrino  LAnoRATORiES.  The  success  which 
has  attended  chemical,  physical,  and  other  labora- 
tories organized  either  for  instruction  or  re- 
search has  led  to  the  establishment  of  engineer- 
ing laboratories  in  which  the  student  is  taught 
to  apply  himself  particularly  to  s<ich  problems 
as  he  would  encounter  in  the  actual  practice  of 
bis  profession.  Such  laboratories  are  also  used 
by  advanced  workers  to  study  experimentally 
such  difficulties  as  are  encountered  in  daily  life, 
with  the  hope  of  finding  simpler  and  more  eco- 
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nomical  methods.  Accordingly,  there  are  labora- 
tories for  mechanical  engineering,  hydraulic  engi- 
neering, niiniug  engineering,  electrical  engineer- 
ing, and  chemical  engineering,  in  which  are  in- 
stilled machinery  and  apparatus  similar  to  that 
found  in  actual  practice.  Such  laboratories  have 
been  found  essential  for  the  best  professional  and 
technical  education,  and  are  a  distinct  feature 
of  \i-ell-equipped  technical  schools  and  universities 
in  Europe  and  America.  A  mechanical  engineer- 
ing laboratory  contains  machinery  for  studying 
different  forms  of  motors  and  power  transmission 
and  for  determining  their  most  economical  oper- 
ation. This  would  include  the  ascertaining  of 
friction  losses,  the  study  of  various  kinds  of 
lubricants,  etc.  In  order  to  carry  on  this  work 
as  successfully  as  possible,  machinery  of  such 
size  as  will  be  found  in  a  small  plant  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  students  are  taught  its  actual 
operation  and  maintenance.  In  some  schools 
there  may  be  an  independent  steam-engineering 
laboratory,  while  in  others  it  may  be  a  part  of 
the  laboratory  of  mechanical  engineering.  Here 
the  students  are  taught  to  use  steam-engines  of 
different  types  under  varying  conditions  of  ser- 
vice. In  the  important  schools  of  mines  are  usu- 
ally found  the  various  machines  used  in  mining 
and  the  preparation  and  reduction  of  ore.  Loco- 
motive engineering  is  now  taught  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  at  least  two  universities  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  several  manufacturing  works, 
are  supplied  with  testing  locomotives  in  which 
full  friction,  draught,  and  other  tests  can  be 
made  on  a  large  scale.  Electrical-engineering 
laboratories  were  perhaps  the  first  to.be  carried 
on  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  in  the  laboratory 
method  of  instruction  machinery  of  more  than 
model  size  was  early  found  necessary  for  the 
student.  In  the  best  electrical-enginering  labora- 
tories are  to  be  found  motors  and  dynamos  for 
direct  and  alternating  current-transformers,  stor- 
age batteries,  etc.,  and  the  various  problems  in- 
volved in  the  generation  of  the  electrical  power 
and  its  transmission  are  studied  under  conditions 
approaching  actual  practice  as  nearly  as  possible. 
In  chemical  engineering  the  growth  of  large  manu- 
facturing establishments  has  led  to  a  demand 
for  practical  chemists,  and  it  is  now  considered 
that  these  can  best  be  trained  by  having  stu- 
dents carry  out  preparations  on  a  considerable 
scale  by  using  actual  machinery.  In  the  most 
modem  of  laboratories  for  the  study  of  applied 
chemistry,  such  processes  as  dyeing,  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid,  electrolytic  methods  of  preparing  chemical 
substances,  distillation,  etc.,  are  all  carried  on 
on  a  practical  scale. 

In  ensineering  laboratories  the  practice  will 
vary  widely  in  different  institutions  and  with 
different  instructors,  depending  on  adequacy  of 
e<iuipment  and  number  of  students.  The  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  at  the  disposal  of  the 
students  and  instructors  will  often  influence  the 
work  done,  and  will  cause  students  desiring  to 
follow  a  particular  branch  to  select  an  institu- 
tion where  such  facilities  are  the  best.  Engi- 
neering laboratories  usually  follow  adequate 
manual  training  and  work  in  chemical  and  phys- 
ical laboratories,  and  the  best  results  are  se- 
cured when  the  work  is  properly  coordinated. 
They  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  technical  edu- 
cation, and  have  played  their  part  in  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  United  States. 


BiOLoaiCAL  Laboratories.  An  enormous  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  purely  scientific  advance- 
ment of  biological  science  by  the  early  founda- 
tion of  laboratories  for  research  in  connection 
with  the, chief  German  universities  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  last  century.  In  the  United 
States,  the  first  zoological  laboratory,  or,  in- 
deed, any  in  general  biology  in  this  country, 
was  established  by  Louis  Agassiz  at  Harvard 
College,  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centur}', 
when  Wyman  also  taught  to  special  students 
comparative  anatomy.  Agassiz  gathered  about 
him  and  trained  specialists  in  zoology,  most  of 
whom  became  teachers  and  perpetuated  his  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  In  Europe,  Johannes  MOller 
established  a  laboratory  at  Berlin  (1857-58), 
and  trained  many  students,  who  afterwards  filled 
chairs  in  different  universities.  The  impetus 
he  gave  to  comparative  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  embryology  through  his  laboratory  methods- 
was  deep  and  lasting.  He  was  perhaps  the 
father  of  modem  morphological  investigations 
and  of  laboratory  methods.  Other  zoologists  who 
exerted  an  influence  which  was  felt  by  a  later 
generation,  and  led  the  way  to  the  establish- 
ment of  marine  biological  laboratories,  were  the 
Norwegian  naturalist  Sars  (1805-69),  who  car- 
ried on  deep-sea  dredgings  and  embryological  re- 
searches on  the  coast  of  Norway;  Rathke  of  Dor- 
pat;  and  Forbes  of  Great  Britain.  During  thi» 
period  H.  Milne-Edwards  and  De  Quatrefages 
worked  in  temporary  private  laboratories  on  the 
French  coast  and  in  tne  Mediterranean. 

The  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  a  period  of  the  installation  of  biological 
laboratories  in  connection  with  the  leading  uni- 
versities, especially  in  Germany.  The  work- 
rooms were  fairly  large  and  well  lighted;  but 
the  furniture  was  simple,  tables,  dissecting 
implements,  microscopes,  aquaria,  and  in  the 
basement  perhaps  a  vivarium  for  mammals,  form- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  furniture.  Such  a 
laboratory  was  that  of  R.  Leuckart  at  Leip- 
zig, who  trained  a  large  number  of  German, 
Swiss,  American,  English,  and  Dutch  zoologists 
and  morphologists.  With  the  rise  of  more  "mod- 
ern modes  of  investigation  in  comparative  embry- 
ology and  morphology,  involving  methods  of 
cutting  their  sections  for  the  microscope,  of 
staining  and  mounting  them,  the  use  of  various 
reagents  and  preservative  fluids,  the  equipment  of 
biological  laboratories  became  more  and  more 
elaborate  and  costly. 

Our  modern  bacteriological  laboratories  took 
their  rise  from  the  researches  of  Pasteur  in 
France  (1866-90).  His  studies  led  finally  to  the 
establishment  of  the  great  Pasteur  Institute  in 
Paris,  which  was  followed  by  the  installation  of 
bacteriological  laboratories  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  other  European  countries,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada — institutes  either  di- 
rectly connected  with  universities  and  medical 
schools,  or  independent.  In  such  laboratories  as 
these,  and  other  temporary  laboratories  estab- 
lished in  Italy,  West  Africa,  India,  and  Cuba, 
have  been  worked  ojit  the  causes  and  preventives 
of  the  filth  diseases,  of  yellow  fever  and  tubercu- 
losis. 

Xfarine  laboratories  have  exerted  a  profound 
influence  on  biological  science,  besides  training 
science  teachers  and  aiding  investigators.  Mllller 
in  Germany  spent  his  summers  by  the  seaside, 
studying  the  anatomy,  and  especially  the  develop- 
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ment,  of  the  lower  animals ;  and  so  in  France  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  did  H.  Milne- 
Edwards  and  De  Quatrefages,  and  Gosse  on  the 
English  const.  We  owe,  however,  to  Louis  Agas- 
Eiz  the  idea  of  the  foundation  of  the  modem  sea- 
iiide  or  marine  laboratory,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  great  zoological  sta- 
tion at  Naples,  those  of  France  and  other  coun- 
tries. Agassiz  and  his  students  had  for  many 
years  dredged  and  collected  along  the  coast  of 
New  England,  and  had  spent  several  winters  at 
Charleston,  8.  C,  to  study  the  marine  fauna.  In 
1873,  aided  financially  by  a  generous  friend  of 
science,  he  founded  the  Anderson  School  of  Nat- 
ural History  at  Penikese,  an  island  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  Though,  owing  to 
Agassiz's  death,  it  flourished  only  two  years,  its 
work  was  most  important  in  itself,  and  because 
it  led  to  the  formation  of  similar  laboratories. 
It  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Chesapeake  Zo- 
ological Laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, under  the  direction  of  Prof.  VV.  K. 
Brooks,  which  was  succeeded  by  temporary  lab- 
oratories at  Beaufort,  N.  C,  and  the  Bahamas; 
also  to  the  summer  school  which  was  main- 
tained at  Annisquam  for  several  years  by  the 
late  Professor  A.  Hyatt,  and  to  a  summer 
school  carried  on  by  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Science  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1876-81,  and  to 
others,  such  as  the  summer  school  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  Long  Island ;  the  Hopkins  Seaside  Labo- 
ratory of  tlie  Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  Univer- 
sity, in  California;  and  the  Tufts  College  Lab- 
oratory at  Harpswell,  Maine,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  J.  S.  Kingsley,  and  that  at  Beau- 
fort, N.  C,  connected  with  Columbia  University. 
Mr.  A.  Agassiz  has  for  many  years  maintained  a 
well-appointed  private  laboratory  at  Newport, 
where  a  number  of  investigators  have  worked 
through  the  summer  months. 

Led  by  Louis  Agassiz's  example.  Dr.  Anton 
Dohm  in  1872  began  to  build,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  opened,  a  costly  zoological  station  at 
Naples,  where  gather  zoologists  of  different  coun- 
tries, whose  researches,  carried  on  under  the  most 
,  favorable  auspices,  have  had  a  manifest  influ- 
ence on  systematic,  and  more  especially  erabyro- 
logical  and  morphological,  studies.  This  is  a 
permanent  institution  established  in  a  hand- 
some structure  built  for  the  purpose  near  the  sea, 
with  a  director  and  staff  of  assistants,  and  open 
to  investigators  throughout  the  year.  Tables 
are  offered  to  investigators  of  different  countries, 
the  expenses  or  rent  being  paid  in  some  cases  by 
the  British,  American,  and  other  associations, 
universities,  and  other  institutions.  The  base- 
ment is  occupied  by  a  series  of  large,  well-stocked 
aquaria,  and  is  open  to  the  public.  There  are  a 
large  library,  separate  work-rooms  for  investi- 
gators, steamers  for  dredging,  collection,  and 
preparation,  while  the  institution  issues  several 
publications  of  importance  to  zoologists. 

This  great  establishment  has  been  the  parent  or 
forerunner  of  similar  laboratories.  The  late 
distinguished  French  zoologist  Baron  H.  Lacaze- 
Duthiers  founded  and  built  at  his  own  expense 
two  well-equipped  seaside  laboratories,  one  at 
Roscoff,  in  Northwestern  France,  and  the  other 
on  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  Spanish  line,  at 
Banyuls-sur-Mer.  These  have  been  utilized  not 
only  by  French,  Swiss,  American,  and  English 
investigators,  but  by  a  large  number  of  French 


students  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  CoU&ge  de 
France.  There  is  also  a  laboratory  at  Con- 
carneau,  under  the  auspices  of  the  College  de 
France,  and  still  another  at  Arcachon,  main- 
tained by  the  University  of  Bordeaux.  The  city 
of  Paris  supports  a  Laboratoire  d'ivolution  de» 
itrea  organiaia,  3  Rue  d'Ulm,  directed  by  Prof. 
A.  Giard,  who  has  a  private  laboratory  at  Wim- 
pereau,  near  Calais.  These  were  followed  by  the 
Plymouth  Laboratory,  on  the  English  Channel, 
at  which  work  a  small  number  of  investigators, 
while  in  the  summer  season  classes  from  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Eton  study  under  an  instructor, 
one  of  the  officers  in  charge.  Otlicr  smaller  sea- 
side laboratories  have  been  established  by  Pro- 
fessor Herdman  near  Liverpool,  at  Millport ;  one 
at  Port  Erin,  on  the  Isle  of  Man;  one  near 
Bristol;  another  near  Aberdeen,  on  the  North 
Sea  coast;  and  one  near  Dublin,  on  the  Irish 
coast.  These  are  associated  together,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  'Marine  Biological  Association  of 
the  United  Kingdom,'  and  in  part  are  supported 
by  grants  from  the  British  Association,  the 
Royal  Society,  etc.  The  Germans  largely  pat- 
ronize the  Naples  station,  but  have  a  small  one 
at  Helgoland,  while  the  university  at  Vienna 
sustains  a  well-appointed  one  at  Triest.  The 
Russians  have  one  at  Sebastijpol,  and  also  at 
Ville  Franche,  on  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Dutch 
on  the  coast  of  Holland;  the  Danes  on  their 
coast;  while  the  University  of  Tokio  maintains 
one  on  the  Japanese  coast. 

Floating  marine  laboratories,  as  they  may  be 
called  (i.e.  those  on  shipboard),  were  established 
on  the  British  exploring  ship  ChallenQcr  during 
her  five  years'  voyage  around  the  world,  and 
fully  equipped  laboratories  have  been  furnished 
on  the  various  exploring  oceanic  expeditions,  in- 
cluding the  five  recently  sent  out  to  the  Antarctic 
seas  by  the  German,  Swedish,  English,  and 
Dutch  governments. 

The  laboratories  in  connection  with  the  fish- 
eries commissions  of  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Norway,  and  Great  Britain  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  results,  both  scientific  and 
practical.  Early  in  the  seventies  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Professor  S.  F.  Baird,  the 
founder  of  the  United  States  Commission  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries,  and  its  first  commissioner, 
was  wont  to  establish  at  his  summer  headquar- 
ters, in  different  seasons,  at  various  points  along 
the  coast  of  New  England,  from  Wclods  Hole  to 
Harpswell,  Maine,  temporary  laboratories,  at 
which  students  were  hospitably  entertained.  This 
led  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  two  insti- 
tutions at  Woods  Hole.  The  Woods  Hole  Lab- 
oratory has  exerted  much  influence.  To  this 
school  large  numbers  of  investigators  and  college 
students  have  flocked,  and  it  has  been  a  most 
important  means  of  training  science  teachers. 
The  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission at  Woods  Hole  is  a  permanent  institu- 
tion, open  winter  and  summer  to  experts.  It 
is  well  equipped,  and  frequented  by  a  large 
number  of  investigators  and  advanced  students. 
Its  official  organs  are  the  reports  and  bulletins 
of  the  United  States  Fisheries  Commission,  and 
the  entire  plant  is  probably  the  most  elaborate 
and  extensive  in  the  world.  The  marine  labora- 
tory established  in  1902' at  Beaufort,  N.  C,  by 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission  is  still  larger, 
and  promises  to  be  the  leading  one  in  this  coun- 
try.   The  floating  laboratory  of  the  Rhode  Island 
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Commiasion  of  Inland  Fisheries  has  carried  on 
important  work  on  the  development  and  arti- 
ficial culture  of  the  clam  and  lobster,  and  the 
results  have  been  published  by  tha  State. 

Several  summer  laboratories  for  the  study  of 
aquatic  life,  insects,  fishes,  etc.,  as  well  as  for 
educational  purposes,  have  been  established  in  the 
Central  United  States.  Of  these,  the  first  to  be 
founded,  and  the  one  which  has  been  the  most  ■ 
productive  of  results  advantageous  to  science,  is 
that  at  Havana,  111.,  founded  by  Professor  S.  A. 
Forbes.  It  has  published  a  bulletin,  and  has  from 
the  first  shown  great  activity.  In  Europe,  a 
well-known  fresh-water  laboratory  has  for  several 
years  been  maintained  by  Professor  Dr.  O. 
Zacharias,  at  Plon  in  Germany. 

All  botanical  laboratoriea  equipped  for  ele- 
mentary instruction  are  practically  the  same. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  such  establishments 
provide  equipmjent  for  fundamental  courses  in 
morphology,  physiology,  ecology,  and  perhaps 
taxonomy.  In  provision  for  research  work,  how- 
ever, botanical  laboratories  vary  widely.  There 
is  probably  no  complete  botanical  laboratory  in 
the  world,  in  the  sense  that  it  provides  for  every 
phase  of  botanical  investigation.  Each  promi- 
nent laboratory  is  strong  in  one,  or  perhaps  a 
few,  of  the  many  phases  of  botanical  research, 
and  this  is  recognized  by  graduate  students  in 
selecting  a  laboratory  for  definite  work.  Since 
the  chief  opportunity  of  any  botanical  laboratory 
is  the  staff  of  men  in  charge  of  the  work,  every 
laboratory  has  developed  about  certain  men 
rather  than  along  theoretical  lines.  While 
worthy  niprphological  and  physiological  labora- 
tories can  be  developed  in  connection  with  any 
university  that  has  money  enough  to  employ 
suitable  men  and  furnish  them  equipment,  worthy 
taxonomic  equipment  is  a  matter  of  historical 
development.  It  involves  the  accumulation  of 
large  collections,  whose  chief  value  lies  in  sets 
of  plants  that  are  not  in  the  open  market.  For 
example,  while  there  are  possibly  ten  botanical 
laboratories  in  the  United  States  in  which  the 
opportunities  for  research  in  morphology,  physi- 
ology, and  ecology  may  be  regarded  from  fair  to 
excellent,  there  are  only  three,  or  at  most  four, 
points  where  great  historical  collections  of  plants 
have  made  vahmble  research  york  in  taxonomy 
possible.    See  Botanic  Garden. 

PsYCiiOLooicAL  LABORATORIES.  The  first  lab- 
oratory for  the  pursuit  of  researches  in  psycho- 
physics  and  experimental  psychology  (qq.v.) 
was  founded  by  Wilhclm  Wundt  at  Leipzig  in 
1879.  Laboratories  have  now  been  established 
at  most  of  the  leading  German  universities.  The 
first  laboratorj'  in  the  United  States  was  found- 
ed at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1881  by 
G.  S.  Hall,  but  laboratories  are  now  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  in  American  universi- 
ties ind  colleges. 

France  has  an  excellent  laboratory  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris.  England  has  small  laboratories 
at  Cambridge  and  London,  but  has  so  far  done 
little  for  the  cause  of  experimental  psychology. 
Valuable  investigations  have  also  come  from 
Denmark  (Copenhagen),  Sweden  (Upsala),  Nor- 
way (Christiania) ,  Belgium  (Li&ge),  Holland 
(Groningen  and  Utrecht),  Austria  (Vienna  and 
Gratz),  Kussia  (Saint  Petersburg  and  Moscow). 
and  .Japan  (Tokio),  some  of  them  from  psycholo- 
gical laboratories  proper,  and  some  from  labora- 
tories of  physiology. 


Tlie  recent  development  of  psychology  as  a 
science,  the  multiplicity  of  problems  that  crowd 
upon  the  investigator,  the  varied  training  of  the 
men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  psychologic- 
al experiment,  and  the  makeshifts  to  which 
psychologists  are  forced  by  inadequate  labora- 
tory accommodation,  render  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  give  any  typical  description  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  furnishing  of  the  psychological 
laboratory.  We  may,  however,  say,  without 
much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the ''ideal'  lab- 
oratory would  present  at  least  the  following 
features:  There  should  be  (1)  a  large  lecture- 
room  or  auditorium,  capable  of  seating  some 
300  hearers,  with  a  good  demonstration  table 
and  arrangements  for'  lantern  projection.  Be- 
hind the  lecture-room,  and  opening  into  it,  should 
be  (2)  a  museum  or  storeroom,  in  which  are  dis- 
played not  only  all  the  demonstration  instru- 
ments required  for  a  general  lecture  course,  but 
also  series  of  standard  pieces  illustrating  the 
historical  development  of  experimental  method. 
( 3 )  For  work  in  optics,  there  should  be  two  dark 
rooms,  adjoining  and  connected,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  the  larger  of  the  two,  the  anteroom, 
should  have  a  window  opening  into  the  general 
lecture-room.  This  anteroom  is  necessary  for 
the  demonstration  of  certain  phenomena  of  con- 
trast (q.v.),  for  work  on  visual  adaptation,  on 
association  of  ideas,  etc.,  etc.;  while  the  inner 
room  is  useful  for  more  refined  investigation — 
e.g.  for  spectrometric  research.  The  window  in 
the  side  of  the  lecture-room  gives  the  lecturer 
a  black  background  against  which  certain  demon- 
strations can  be  made,  without  darkening  the 
lecture-room  itself,  far  more  effectually  than 
against  a  black  screen.  (4)  For  acoustics,  there 
should  be  available  a  suite  of  three  rooms,  one 
of  which  should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible, 
sound-proof,  as  well  as  light-proof,  and  all  of 
which  should  be  connected  by  acoustic  tubes  for 
the  transmission  of  auditory  stimuli.  (5)  For 
work  upon  the  sense  of  smell,  there  should  be  a 
special  room,  with  tiled  floor  and  glazed  walls  and 
especial  ventilating  arrangements.  The  rest  of 
the  laboratory  proper  should  be  taken  up  with 
large  rooms,  well  aired  and  lighted,  for  class 
worlc  in  the  practice  courses;  a  set  of  small, 
closet-like  rooms,  occupied  by  advanced  students; 
a  series  of  rooms  devoted  to  observations  upon 
the  lower  animals;  a  centrally  situated  room, 
containing  the  measuring  instruments  (chrono- 
scopes,  chronographs,  etc.),  upon  which  a  call 
may  be  made  from  any  part  of  the  laboratory; 
the  private  laboratories  of  the  instructing  staff; 
and  a  library  and  writing-room.  The  only  other 
feature  of  the  laboratory  that  demands  separate 
mention  is  (6)  the  workshop,  which  should  be 
adequately  fitted  with  the  tools  needed  for  wood 
and  metal  work,  and  should  have  an  abundant 
ppwer  supply. 

The  instrumental  outfit  of  the  laboratory  is 
described  under  the  heading  Psychological  Ap- 
PARATis.  A  few  points  as  regards  furniture 
end  fixtures  may  be  noticed  here.  Every  room 
.should  be  supplied  with  gas  and  electricity,  and 
certain  rooms  (for  which  absolute  quiet  is  not 
essential)  with  water.  The  rooms  employed 
for  class  work  should  have  small,  low  tables, 
accommodating  each  a  pair  of  students,  and  shal- 
low, glass-fronted  wall  cases  to  contain  the  in- 
struments when  not  in  use.  Comfort  on  the 
part  of  the  observer  is  essential  to  good  intro- 
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Bpection;  for  this  reason  there  should  be  spe- 
cial narrow  tables  for  experiments  upon  smell 
and  taste;  couches  or  reclining  chairs  for  work 
upon  the  cutaneous  sensations ;  and  high  deslcs  for 
certain  experiments  upon  visual  contrast  and 
after-images.  The  whole  laboratory  must  be 
wired  for  telephone  or  bell  signals,  so  that  any 
two  available  rooms  may  be  connected  together 
for  a  particular  investigation  without  disturb- 
ance to  other  workers  by  passage  to  and  fro 
between  them. 

LiTERATUBE.  Holman,  "The  Functions  of  the 
Laboratory,"  in  Technology  Review  for  1899; 
Welch,  Evolutipn  of  the  Modem  Laboratory 
(Smithsonian  Report  for  1695);. Das  ehemiache 
Laboratorium  der  Ludicigs-Universitiit  zu  Oies- 
sen,  nebst  einem  Vorwort  von  Liebig  (Heidel- 
berg, 1842)  ;  Lang,  Daa  chemische  Laboratorium 
an  derVniversitat  Heidelberg  (Karlsruhe,  1858)  ; 
Kolbe,  Das  neue  chetnische  Laboratorium  der 
Vniveraitdt  Leipzig  (Leipzig,  1868)  ;  Fischer  and 
Gruth,  Der  Neubau  de»  ersten  chemischen  Insti- 
tuts  der  Vniversitdt  Berlin  (Berlin,  1901); 
Chandler,  The  Construction  of  Chemical  Labora- 
tories (Washington,  D.  C,  1893)  ;  "Lea  labora- 
toires  de  chimie,"  in  Encyclop4die  chimique 
(Paris,  1832);  Arendt,  Technik  der  Experi- 
mentalchemie  (Hamburg,  1900).  Minot,  in 
vol.  xiii.  of  Science  (1901),  advocates  small 
rooms  of  uniform  size  for  laboratories  in  second- 
ary schools.  Smith  and  Hall,  Teaching  of  Chem- 
istry arid  Physics  (New  York,  1902);  Cajori, 
History  of  Physics  (New  York,  1899)  ;  Davis, 
Handbook  of  Chemical  Engineering  (Manchester, 
1901);  Delabarre,  L'annie  psychologique,  vol. 
i.  (Paris,  1895);  Mtlnsterberg,  The  Psychologi- 
cal Laboratory  of  Harvard  University  (Boston, 
1893)  ;  Titchener,  in  Mind,  n.  s.  vol.  vii.  (Lon- 
don, 1898),  which  gives  a  bibliography;  id., 
in  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  vol.  xi. 
(Worcester,  1900)  ;  id..  Experimental  Psychology 
(New  York,  1901 )  ;  Sanford,  Experimental  Psy- 
chology (Boston,  1898) ;  id.,  in  American  Jour- 
nal of  Psychology,  vol.  v.  (Worcester,  1892-93). 
See  also  Observatobt. 

LABOR  CHUBCH.  An  organized  elTort  to 
develop  the  religious  life  in  the  labor  movement. 
The  founder  of  the  Labor  Church  was  John  Tre- 
vor, a  singularly  gifted  and -devoted  man.  The 
first  services  were  held  in  a  hall  at  Manchester, 
England,  October  4,  1891,  and  in  November  the 
church  was  organized.  Five  principles  were 
adopted.  The  service  included  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
hymns  social  in  character,  readings  from  Whit- 
man, Emerson,  Lamennais,  Lowell,  Whittier, 
Ruskin.  Carlyle,  and  Maurice,  and  an  address. 
In  1892  the  Labor  Prophet  was  started,  and  the 
Labor  Hymn  Book  and  tracts  were  published. 
The  demand  for  similar  churches  was  local  and 
spontaneous.  In  July,  1893,  a  Labor  Church 
Union  of  14  churches  was  organized.  By  the 
next  November  there  were  24  churches.  The 
movement  has  not  shown  continued  vitality. 

LABOB  COLONIES.  Agricultural  communi- 
ties maintained  for  the  purpose  of  giving  em- 
ployment and  training  to  individuals  who,  on 
account  of  inefficiency  or  misfortune,  find  it  im- 
possible to  make  an  independent  living.  Such 
colonies  are  carried  on  by  the  State  in  France, 
Germany.  Belgium,  and  New  Zealand,  and  by 
private  effort  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  Stntps.  Holland's  four  colonies.  'Fred- 
eriksoord,  Wilhclmsoord,   Wilhelminasoord,  and 


Colony  No.  7,  are  the  oldest,  the  first  establish- 
ment dating  from  1818.  Situated  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Kingdom,  they  occupy  5000  acres  of 
land,  and  have  2000  colonists.  Admission  is 
open  to  all  who  are  willing  to  work.  On  entering 
the  newcomer  is  enrolled  as  a  laborer,  and  he  and 
all  members  of  his  family  able  to  work  are  pro- 
vided with  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  livelihood. 
His  wages,  paid  weekly,  are  equal  to  the  rate 
common  in  the  locality,  deduction  being  made 
for  interest,  rent,  clothing,  infirmary  fee,  and 
the  family  emergency  fund.  A  colonist  remains 
a  laborer  on  probation  for  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  if  he  has  proved  himself  indus- 
trious, he  becomes  a  free  farmer  {vrii  boer),  re- 
ceiving 7.7  acres  of  land,  for  which  a  yearly 
rental  averaging  $20  is  paid.  The  colonies  are 
governed  by  a  director  and  several  assistants, 
who  must  be  residents.  They  are  practically 
self-supporting,  and  the  total  value  of  their 
property  is  estimated  at  half  a  million  dollars. 
Tliey  are  operated  by  the  Society  of  Beneficence 
(Maatschappy  van  Veldadiyheid). 

In  France  the  labor  colony  at  La  Chalmelle  was 
established  by  the  city  of  Paris  in  1892.  It  oc- 
cupies 316  acres  of  land  and  contains  on  au 
average  300  colonists,  who  are  chosen  from  the 
most  promising  of  those  applying  to  the  Parisian 
authorities  for  aid. 

Germany  has  26  Arbeiter-Kolonien,  all  estab- 
lished since  1882.  The  system  is  under  control 
of  a  central  board  (Centralvorstand  Deutscher 
Arbeiterkolonien) .  All  able-bodied  men  who  are 
willing  to  work  are  admitted.  The  colonists 
are  chiefly  employed  in  reclaiming  land.  The 
rate  of  wages  paid  is  a  trifle  less  than  that  pre- 
vailing locally,  it  being  deemed  desirable  to  dis- 
courage prolonged  residence.  It  is  believed  that 
the  establishment  of  these  colonies  has  materially 
lessened  vagrancy  and  begging.  They  also  af- 
ford an  opportunity  for  discharged  convicts  to 
obtain  employment,  the  statistics  showing  t^at  of 
all  colonists  received  75  per  cent,  have  served  in 
prison.  New  Zealand  has  provided  a  Govern- 
ment farm  of  1000  acres  on  which  unemployed 
may  find  work,  ond  those  who  show  themselves 
capable  may  share  in  the  profits.  Belgium  main- 
tains two,  called  Beneficent  Agricultural  Colonies 
(Colonies  agricoles  de  bienfaisance) ,  which  are 
really  penal  colonies  for  vagrants  and  beggars 
rather  than  labor  colonies  proper.  They  are 
situated  at  Merxplas  and  Wortel,  and  comprise 
3000  acres  with  nearly  5000  residents.  I»i 
Switzerland  a  private  company  (Tannenhof  Ar- 
beiterheim)  has  a  colony  occupying  107  acres, 
and  conducted  on  the  German  plan.  In  Enpland, 
near  Chesham,  Buckinghamshire,  a  training  farm 
of  225  acres  is  maintained  for  the  unemployed  by 
a  private  philanthropist.  At  Stamthwarte  the 
Westmoreland  Home  Colonization  Society  has 
130  acres  with  about  30  colonists.  It  is  nearly 
self-supporting  and  aims  at  the  permanent  set- 
tling of  the  colonists  on  the  soil.  At  Hadloy, 
near  London,  the  Salvation  Army  has  a  farm 
of  1150  acres  with  about  300  colonists  to  whom 
temporary  employment  is  furnished.  It  also  is 
nearly  self-supporting,  and  is  very  successful. 
In  the  United  States  the  Salvation  Army  has 
three  colonies,  in  Colorado,  California,  and  Ohio, 
all  of  recent  date.  The  Colorado  colony  includes 
about  150  persons,  and  is  being  successfully 
operated. 

Consult:  "Arbeiterkolonien."  in  Conrad's 
Handivorterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften    (re- 
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vised  ed.,  Jena,  1901)  ;  Bual-Bcrnberg,  Die  Hot- 
landisohen  Arbeiterkolonien  (Vienna,  1853) ; 
Evert,  EntuHckelung  der  Arbeiterkolonien  in 
Preussen  (Berlin,  1885)  ;  Hobson,  Cooperative 
Labor  Upon  the  Land  (London,  1896) ;  Report 
on  the  Qerman  Workmen's  Colonies,  presented 
to  Parliament  March,  1880;  Booth-Tucker,  The 
Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States  (New  York, 
1899)  ;  Booth,  In  Darkest  England,  and  the  Way 
Out  (New  York,  1890)  ;  Gore,  The  Poor  Colonies 
of  Holland,  Bulletin  Department  of  Labor  No.  2 
(Washington,  1896). 

LABOB  CONOBESSES.  Assemblages  of  the 
representatives  of  organized  labor.  They  owe 
their  origin  to  the  association  of  laborers  in 
trades  unions.  The  congresses  have  been  both 
international  and  national.  The  first  Interna- 
tional Labor  Congress  was  called  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Laborers  at  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, in  1866.  About  sixty  delegates  from 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland 
were  present,  representing  many  kinds  of  labor. 
This  congress  urged  the  necessity  for  a  firm  al- 
liance of  laborers  in  order  to  maintain  wages. 
Strikes,  while  a  temporary  necessity,  were  al- 
leged to  be  due  to  transitory  and  abnormal  con- 
ditions. The  crux  of  the  social  ouestionwas  de- 
clared to  be  the  question  of  equal  exchange.  The 
congress  favored  the  supplanting  of  interest  by 
means  of  mutual  credit  organizations;  con- 
demned the  industrial  employment  of  womem; 
and  advocated  technical  education.  The  second 
International  Labor  Congress  was  held  at  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland,  in  1867,  with  delegates  from 
-tlie  countries  represented  at  Geneva,  and  from 
Italy  and  Belgium.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
«lose  connection  existing  between  political  liberty 
and  social  reform.  Cooperative  associations  were 
•opposed  on  the  ground  that  they  were  selfish  in 
character,  while  social  reform  could  only  be 
l<rought  about  by  an  agency  acting  upon  the 
■whole  of  society.  In  1869  a  third  international 
labor  congress  "was  held  at  Basel,  Switzerland. 
At  this  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, Italv,  France,  and  Switzerland  were  repre 
scnted.  This  congress  by  a  vote  of  54  to  4  de- 
clared: "Landed  property  should  be  abolished, 
the  soil  belongs  to  society,  and  is  inalienable.'' 
It  went  further  and  demanded  "the  destruction 
of  all  States,  national  and  territorial,  and  on 
their  ruins  the  founding  of  the  International 
State  of  L.iborer8."  Other  international  labor 
conirresses  of  less  importance  were  held  at  Dres- 
den (1871);  The  Hague  (1872),  the  latter 
marked  by  a  violent  schism  between  the  follow- 
ers of  Marx  and  those  of  Bakunin;  Paris  (1886)  ; 
Berlin  (1891);  Zurich   (1897). 

The  first  international  socialist  labor  congress 
was  held  at  Paris  in  1889,  when  it  was  decided 
that  May  1,  1890,  should  be  celebrated  as  a  fete- 
dav  bv  socialistic  laborers  all  over  the  world.  A 
eecond  avowedlv  socialistic  labor  congress  met 
at  Brussels  in  1891.  Nearly  400  delegates  were 
present,  representing  America  and  every  Euro- 
pean countrv  except  Russia  and  Portugal.  Tlie 
topics  discussed  were:  legislative  protection  of 
labor;  the  pight-hour  day;  the  laws  regulating 
strikes  and  hovcotts;  the  duty  of  workmen  with 
rospoot  to  militarism  and  universal  suffrage. 
Fi-'htoen  o->!intries  were  represented  bv  38.')  dele- 
gares  at  JCurieh,  Switzerland  (1803).  This  con- 
gress refused  to  admit  avowed  nnnrohists.  A 
fourth  congress,  attended  by  800  delegates  repre- 


senting Australia  and  Argentina  in  addition  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  convened  at  Lon- 
don in  1896.  Seats  were  again  refused  to  the 
anarchist  delegates.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
opposing  standing  armies,  favoring  the  abolition 
of  the  capitalistic  class,  and  advocating  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  land  and  the  socialization 
of  industry. 

Since  1890  international  congresses  of  min- 
ers have  been  held  annually  in  various  European 
cities.  Of  late  years  the  radical  socialists  have 
dominated  these  meetings,  and  have  passed  reso- 
lutions for  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  minimum 
wage  and  the  nationalization  of  {he  mines. 

National  labor  congresses  have  been  held  at 
irregular  intervals  in  some  countries,  annually 
in  others.  In  Great  Britain  there  have  been  an- 
nual congresses  since  1868,  34  delegates  attend- 
ing the  first  in  Manchester.  Those  in  attendance 
now  are  numbered  by  hundreds.  These  congresses, 
working  through  their  Parliamentary  committees, 
have  secured  considerable  remedial  legislation. 
Many  of  the  national  labor  congresses  have  been 
anarchistic,  as  for  example  those  at  Lyons 
(1878),  Havre  (1880),  Barcelona  (1881), 
Chiasso  (1883).  In  the  congress  at  Wahren 
(1879)  it  was  decided  to  organize  the  Ger- 
man Socialistic  party.  See  Sociausm  ;  Tbadk 
Unions. 

LABOB  DAT.  A  day  set  apart  as  a  legal 
holiday  in  nearly  all  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States.  In  1882  the  KnighU 
of  Labor  held  their  general  assembly  in  New 
York  City  during  the  month  of  September,  which 
on  the  5th  reviewed  a  great  parade  organized 
by  the  Ontral  Ijibor  Union  of  that  city.  The 
next  year  a  parade  was  held  on  the  first  Monday 
in  September,  and  in  1884,  on  the  resolution  of 
George  R.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  it 
was  decided  that  all  future  parades  should  be 
held  on  that  day,  and  that  the  day  should  be 
known  as  Labor  Day.  Workingmen's  organiza- 
tions all  over  the  country  then  began  an  agita- 
tion to  induce  the  State  legislatures  to  declare 
the  day  a  legal  holiday,  and  on  March  15,  1887, 
Colorado  led  the  way,  to  be  quickly  followed  by 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts.  The 
great  majority  of  the  States  have  selected  the 
first  Monday  in  September  as  Labor  Day.  In 
1903  the  only  States  in  which  Labor  Day  was  not 
a  legal  holiday  were  Mississippi,  Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  and  Louisiana. 

IiABOBDE,  Ift'bOrd',  Aixxandhe  Louis  Jo- 
seph, Count  de  (1774-1842).  A  French  scholar 
and  politician,  bom  in  Paris.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  he  joined  the  Austrian 
army,  and  until  1797  fought  against  the  Repub- 
lic. He  returned  to  France  after  the  Peace  of 
Campo  Formio,  and  went  to  Spain  in  1800  as 
military  attach*^  to  Lucicn  Bonaparte'.  His 
Voyage  pittoresque  et  historique  en  Espagne 
(1807-18)  and  Itiiieraire  dexcriptif  de  I'Espagne 
(1807-27)  show  his  close  study  of  the  country 
and  its  people.  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1822,  where  ho  consistently  sup- 
ported the  liberal  side.  During  the  Revolution 
of  1830  his  vigorous  protests  against  the  ordi- 
nances of  Charles  X.  won  for  him  the  regard  of 
Louis  Philippe,  who  subsequently  made  him  his 
aide,  and  sub-prefect  of  the  Seine.  His  other 
works  include:  Les  monuments  de  la  France 
classes  chronoloqiqiiement  (1810-26)  ;  Voi/age  pit- 
toresque en,  Auiriche  (1821-23)  ;  and  Description 
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lies  nouveaux  jardins  de  la  France  et  de  sea  an- 
Ciena  chdieaux  (1808-15). 

LABOBDE,  Ii£oN  Emuanuex  Simo:^  Joseph, 
Count  de  (1807-69).  A  French  archieologist  and 
traveler,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris.  He 
■was  educated  in  Germany,  traveled  extensively 
in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  then  en- 
tered the  diplomatic  service.  In  1847  he  was 
made  conservator  of  the  Louvre  Museum  of 
Antiques,  and  in  18.57  director-general  of  the 
archives  of  the  Empire.  His  numerous  works 
include:  Hiatoire  de  la  gravure  en  maniire  noire 
(1839) ;  Voyage  en  Orient,  Aaie  Mineure  et  Syrie 
<  1837-62)  ;  and  Lea  archivea  de  la  France  (1867). 

LABOB  EXCHANGES.  ( 1 )  A  class  of  insti- 
tutions founded  by  the  followers  of  Robert  Owen 
(1832-35),  which  were  designed  to  bring  about 
the  exchange  of  the  products  of  labor  without 
the  intervention  of  money.  Stores  were  founded 
which  were  to  buy  and  sell  commodities  for 
'labor  notes,'  the  amount  of  time  9pent  in  pro- 
ducing a  commodity  being  the  basis  on  which 
it  was  valued.  No  difference  was  made  for  dif- 
ferent Ivinds  of  labor.  The  plan  was  soon  found 
to  be  impracticable.  (2)  The  term  is  frequently 
used  to  designate  an  ideal  emploj-ment  bureau 
under  public  management,  which  should  obviate 
the  common  evil  that  at  one  and  the  same  time 
a  need  for  labor  exists  in  some  occupations  or  lo- 
calities, while  many  men  are  unemployed.  It 
is  generally  recognized  that  labor,  owing  to  the 
ignorance  and  inertia  of  the  laboring  classes, 
docs  not  readily  respond  to  the  competitive  laws 
which  tend  to  place  productive  forces  where  they 
are  most  efficient.  The  better  distribution  of 
labor,  it  is  held,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  cares 
of  the  State,  since  under  present  conditions  so- 
ciety loses  much  productive  energy,  while  bear- 
ing an  unnecessarily  large  burden  of  pauperism 
and  crime. 

So-called  labor  exchanges  {bouraea  de  travail) 
exist  in  numerous  European  cities,  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  American  States  and  in  Australasia ; 
but  they  are  not  equipped  with  machinery  suf- 
ficiently efficient  to  grapple  with  the  larger  prob- 
lems of  the  distribution  of  labor.  See  Employ- 
ment  BUEEAUS. 

LABOBI,  Ift'bA'ry,  Fbbnand  Gustave  Gaston 
(1860 — ).  A  French  lawyer.  He  was  bom  at 
Kheims,  studied  law  at  Paris,  in  England,  and 
in  Germany.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  1881,  and  in  1887-88  was 
secretary  of  the  Conference  of  Advocates.  He 
conducted  several  notable  cases,  among  them 
the  defense  of  the  assassins  Duval  and  Cheval- 
lereau,  the  anarchist  Pini,  and  the  dynamiter 
Vaillant.  He  was  advocate  for  Gabriel  Com- 
payrf  in  his  famous  libel  action  against  Numa 
Gilly,  and  defended  Alfred  Dreyfus  (q.v.).  On 
August  14,  1899,  during  the  final  trial  of  Drey- 
fus at  Rennes,  a  cowardly  attempt  was  made  to 
kill  Labori.  He  was  shot  in  the  back  while  on 
his  way  to  the  court,  and  was  dangerously 
wounded,  but  recovered  sufficiently  to  resume  his 
defense  of  Dreyfus.  He  has  had  charge  of  several 
literary  cases,  notably  those  of  La  Plume  and 
(he  TMdtre  rfalistc'  His  defense  of  M.  Zola, 
who  was  charged  with  libeling  the  President 
find  the  army,  was  the  occasion  for  a  display  of 
marked  ability.  In  conjunction  with  others,  M. 
Labori  has  vmdertaken  the  publication  of  the 
Repertoire  encyclnpMiqve  dc  droit  franfaia. 


LABOB  LEGISLATION'.  An  inclusive  term 
used  to  denote  the  body  of  statutes  which  in 
any  way  affect  the  labor  contract  or  the  relation 
of  the  employer  and  the  employed.  The  first 
step  was  taken  in  the  so-called  factory  acts  of 
Great  Britain,  designed  to  improve  the  sanitary 
conditions  prevailing  in  workshops  and  factories 
and  safeguard  the  health  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion. In  the  subsequent  development  many  other 
points  in  the  mutual  relations  of  employer  and 
employed  have  been  the  subject  of  legislativo 
and  administrative  regulation,  so  that  to-day  the 
mass  of  statutory  enactment  on  these  topics  ia 
almost  bewildering. 

In  the  United  States  the  problems  of  an  indus- 
trial population  developed  later  than  in  -Eng- 
land, and  labor  legislation  is  of  a  later  date. 
With  the  growth  of  modem  industry,  together 
with  the  prevalence  of  universal  suffrage,  the 
enactment  of  such  laws  did  not  encounter  the 
same  difliculties  as  in  England.  There  has  been 
no  lack  of  legislation,  though  it  has  frequently 
been  assumed  that  such  laws  would  enforce  them- 
selves, and  no  adequate  machinery  was  provided 
to  insure  their  execution.  In  later  years  factory 
inspection  has  been  widely  introduced,  though 
in  many  States  it  is  not  equipped  with  adequate 
machinery  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  progress 
of  imionism  has  made  the  workingmen  alert  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  legal  rights,  and  their 
officials  have  done  much  to  render  labor  legisla- 
tion effective. 

Labor  legislation  ia  a  matter  of  State  concern, 
and  while  in  America  the  laws  of  one  State  have 
frequently  been  enacted  bodily  by  other  States, 
there  is  still  much  diversity  among  the  States. 
In  reviewing  the  labor  legislation  in  force  in  the 
United  States,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  general  account  of  the  various  types  of  enact- 
ments, without  attempting  to  specify  where  such 
laws  are  in  force.  The  most  usual  subjects  of 
legislation  concern  the  hours  of  labor,  mode  of 
paying  wages,  and  protection  of  machinery  to 
avoid  accidents. 

HouBS  OF  Labor.  On  this  subject  several 
States  in  the  South  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
district  have  no  legislation  whatever,  and  that 
of  the  other  States  in  the  same  regions  is  rather 
meagre,  as  compared  with  the  comprehensive 
laws  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  those  of 
the  North-Ontral  division.  Rules  for  the  hours 
of  minors  and  women  are  general,  while  there 
are  few  restrictions  upon  those  of  adult  males. 

Most  of  the  States  prohibit  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren in  factories,  workshops,  and  mines  before  a 
certain  age  is  reached.  This  is  in  some  States 
ten  years,  but  twelve  and  fourteen  years  are 
more  frequent.  Limitations  of  the  hours  of  labor 
per  day  and  per  week  for  minors  who  have  not 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  sometimes  as 
much  as  twenty-one  years,  are  frequent.  This 
limit  is  usually  ten  hours  per  day,  though  in 
Pennsylvania  it  may  be  twelve.  The  latter  State 
prescribes,  however,  that  the  work  shall  not  ex- 
ceed sixty  hours  per  week,  and  other  States  with 
a  ten-hour  day  provide  that  the  weekly  work 
shall  be  less  than  sixty  hours  (fifty-five  in  Ohio 
and  New  .Jersey,  fifty-eight  in  Massachusetts). 
Some  of  the  States  impose  further  restrictions. 
For  children  under  sixteen,  whose  attainments 
do  not  re.ich  certain  standards,  hours  must  gen- 
erally  be   so   adjusted   as   to   permit  of   school 
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attendance  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  or  to  per- 
mit attendance  at  night  schools. 

Several  of  the  States  which  regulate  the  labor 
of  minors  as  above  stated  lAake  no  restrictions 
upon  the  labor  of  adult  women.  In  others,  how- 
ever, such  labor  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  as 
that  of  minors.  Absolute  prohibition  of  woman's 
labor  in  mines  exists  in  several  of  the  States. 

Much  less  frequent  is  the  effort  to  restrict  the 
number  of  hours  of  adult  males.  Wyoming  has 
a  constitutional  provision  providing  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  in  the  mines,  and  Utah  and  Missouri 
have  statutory  regulations  to  the  same  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  States,  either  by  con- 
stitutional provision  or  statute,  prescribe  an 
eight-hour  day  for  those  employed  in  the  public 
service  or  working  under  contractors  for  public 
labor.  Legislation  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  in 
the  absence  of  contract  provides  generally,  for 
an  eight-hour  day,  but  ten  hours  also  occurs. 

Payment  of  Wages.  Laws  fixing  the  inter- 
vals at  which  wages  shall  be  paid  have  been 
enacted  in  several  States,  but  they  are  of  doubt- 
ful validity.  !More  frequent  is  the  attempt  to 
prescribe  that  all  payments  shall  be  made  in 
money,  by  declaring  illegal  payments  in  store 
orders  and  the  like.  Corporations  are  especially 
enjoined  from  establishing  company  stores  or 
having  an  interest  in  such  concerns. 

Protection  of  Health,  etc.  Laws  designed 
to  protect  the  workmen  against  accident  or  dis- 
ease are  especially  applicable  to  labor  in  inclosed 
places,  in  workshops  and  factories,  and  in  re- 
cent legislation  in  so-called  sweatshops.  Among 
other  things,  such  laws  aim  to  require  adequate 
fire-escapes,  outward-opening  doors,  guards  for 
dangerous  machinery,  elevators,  belting,  etc.,  con- 
nection of  rooms  where  machinery  is  used  with 
engine-rooms  by  tubes  or  bells.  Other  laws  pro- 
vide that  machinery  shall  not  be  cleaned  while 
in  motion,  and  frequently  that  women  and  minors 
below  a  certain  age  shall  not  be  employed  in 
cleaning  machinerj-;  that  a  certain  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  air-space  for  each  person  employed 
shall  be  provided;  that  fans  and  other  con- 
trivances shall  be  used  to  rid  the  air  of  noxious 
vapors  and  dust.  Similar  in  character  is  the 
legislation  in  regard  to  sweatshop  production — 
i.e.  the  nmnufacture  of  goods,  particularly  cloth- 
ing, in  dwellings  and  tenements — which  aims  to 
restrict  the  production  of  goods  in  unsanitary 
surroundings.  These  laws  either  place  such  pro- 
duction under  the  general  factory  law,  or  seek 
to  prevent  overcrowding  by  restricting  such  labor 
.  to  members  of  the  family  living  in  the  dwelling, 
or  requiring  a  license  for  all  persons  engaged  in 
such  production. 

EMPLO'i'ERs'  Liability.  Under  the  common 
law  the  employer  is  liable  in  pecuniary  damages 
for  the  bodily' injury  or  death  of  his  employees 
by  accident  When  in  his  employ,  in  so  far  as 
siich  accident  is  not  due  to  the  negligence,  direct 
or  contributory,  of  the  employee.  But  the  rigor 
of  this  rule  was  greatly  modified  by  the  principle 
which  relieved  the  employer  of  liability  in  case 
the  accident  was  traceable,  not  to  his  negligence, 
but  to  that  of  another  employee.  (See  Fellow 
Servants.)  Strictly  construed,  this  doctrine 
made  it  practically  impossible  for  the  laboring 
man  to  avail  himself  of  this  liability,  as  he  was 
forced  to  prove  the  negligence  of  the  employer. 
Legislation  has  been  invoked  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States  to  remove  this  dilTiculty.   Such 


Uws  dcclarei  the  employer  directly  liable  for  all 
accidents  except  in  case  of  negligence  of  the  per- 
son injured,  or  in  a  less  extreme  form  attempt 
to  define  who  are  fellow  servants.  The  effect  of 
such  legislation  is  to  place  upon  the  employer 
the  burden  of  proof  that  the  injured  workman 
was  negligent.  Such  laws  apply  in  a  number  of 
States  to  railroads,  but  in  a  verj'  few  cases  to 
employees  generally.  In  Europe  such  laws  are 
more  frequent,  and  are  especially  favorable  to 
the  workman  in  England  and  Switzerland. 

The  labor  legislation  of  England  has  not  only 
been  imitated  in  the  United  States,  but  has  been 
widely  copied  in  the  industrial  countries  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  and  in  the  English  colonies. 
While  certain  general  features,  such  as  factory 
inspection  and  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor 
of  children  and  women,  are  common  to  all,  the 
labor  codes  of  the  various  countries  show  marked 
individuality,  as  the  result  of  peculiar  condi- 
tions or  of  historic  tradition.  Hence  we  find 
the  different  aspects  of  the  labor  laws  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  development  in  the  different 
countries. 

Germany.  In  Germany  (and  this  is  true  of 
Continental  Europe  generally)  the  main  interest 
in  labor  legislation  has  centred  about  the  ques- 
tion of  employers'  liability  and  the  evils  it  is. 
designed  to  meet.  After  struggling  for  some 
time  with  a  liability  law  which  gave  very  un- 
satisfactory results,  Germany  was  led  to  intro- 
duce the  insurance  principle  as  a  means  of 
alleviating  the  suffering  caused  by  accidents  to 
workingnien  in  industrial  pursuits.  From  pro- 
tecting the  workman  and  his  family  from  the 
effects  of  accidents  directly  attributable  to  his 
occupation,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  extend  this 
protection  to  sickness,  which  in  many  cases  was 
also  incident  to  the  occupation.  A  still  further 
step  has  been  taken  in  providing  by  insurance 
against  the  incapacity  of  old  age.  This  domi- 
nant feature  of  the  'legislation  of  Continental 
countries  is  treated  more  fully  in  the  article 
Workinomen's  Insurance. 

Australia.  Of  all  countries,  the  Australasian 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  have  been  most  radical 
in  their  labor  legislation.  Industrial  labor  is 
most  directly  affected  by  the  laws  providing  for 
compulsory  arbitration  of  all  labor  disputes. 
See  Industrial  Arbitration  and  Conciliation; 
Trade  Unions;  Convict  Labor. 

Bibliography.  The  most  complete  guide  to 
the  labor  legislation  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
tained in  the  Report  on  Labor  Legislation 
(Washington,  1900),  which  forms  vol.  v.  of  the 
Jfeport  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commis- 
sion. The  compilation  of  labor  laws  issued  in 
1892  as  the  Second  Special  Report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  is  fuller  in  its  cita- 
tion of  laws.  The  Annual  Summaries  of  State 
Leffislation  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary can  also  be  consulted  with  profit.  Details 
of  labor  legislation  are  also  found  in  the  Bulle- 
tins of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
(since  1896),  where  especial  attention  is  given 
to  foreign  labor  laws.  Among  foreign  sources 
attention  may  be  directed  especially  to  the 
Archiv  fUr  sociale  Oesetzgebung  und  Statistik, 
and  to  the  Annuaire  de  l/gislation  de  travail, 
is-sued  since  1897  by>  the  Belgian  Office  du  Tra- 
vail. An  excellent  study,  Massachusetts  Labor 
Legislation  (with  a  bibliography  of  labor  legis- 
lation and  labor  generally),  by  Sarah  S.  Whit- 
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llesejr,  was  published  (1901)  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences. 

LABOB  OBOAKIZATIONS.  Under  ihU 
head  are  included  those  more  or  less  prolonged 
associations  of  productive  workers,  whose  prin- 
cipal purpose  is  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  employment.  The  labor  organization  is 
thus  difl'erentiated  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
strike — a  temporary  association — and  on  the 
otlier  hand,  from  friendly  societies  and  socialist 
organizations,  which,  though  frequently  recruited 
exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  labor,  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  other  ends  than  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  employment.  Among  labor 
organizations  two  distinct  classes  are  discernible 
— -those  organized  on  the  trade  or  occupational 
principle  and  those  which  transcend  occupational 
houuds  and  attempt  to  amalgamate  in  a  single, 
homogeneous  organization,  all  classes  of  labor. 
The  former — the  trade  union — is  treated  in  de- 
tail in  the  article  on  Tbade  Unions,  where  a 
further  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  trade 
union  to  the  general  labor  organization  is  given. 
The  latter  class  alone  is  considered  in  the  pres- 
ent article,  and  for  brevity  the  term  labor  or- 
ganization will  be  restricted  to  this  group,  the 
non-trade  organizations. 

In  England  the  first  great  wave  of  labor  or- 
ganization came  about  1830.  The  repeal  of  the 
Combination  Acts  in  1824  had  been  followed  by 
an  unprecedented  activity  among  trade  unions, 
which  resulted  in  an  outburst  of  strikes  that 
■were  as  generally  unsuccessful  as  they  were  vio- 
lent and  costly.  The  conviction  became  general 
among  wage-earners  that  the  old  trade  union  was 
too  exclusive  in  membership  and  too  conservative 
in  policy;  and  this  conviction  was  increased  by 
the  socialistic  agitation  of  Robert  Owen,  Wil- 
liam Thompson,  and  others.  In  1829  a  Grand 
General  Union  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  es- 
tablished among  the  textile  workers.  In  1830 
some  twenty  organized  trades  united  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  National  Association  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Labor.  In  January,  1834,  came  Robert 
Owen's  Grand  National  Consolidated  Trades 
L'nion. 

The  character  of  this  organization  was  strik- 
ingly similar  to  that  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
Both  be<mn  as  secret  organizations  with  elabo- 
rate ritual  and  fantastic  ceremonies,  and  both 
abandoned  at  a  subsequent  period  the  policy  of 
extreme  secrecy.  Both  admitted  trade  unions 
as  a  unit,  but  both  placed  the  greater  emphasis 
upon  amalgamation,  and  established  local  unions 
of  mixed  membership,  known  in  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Consolidated  as  'miscellaneous  lodges.' 
Both  laid  special  emphasis  upon  the  organization 
of  women  and  unskilled  laborers,  both  •  looked 
forward  to  the  supersession  of  the  wage  system 
by  some  scheme  of  cooperative  production,  and 
both  conducted  disastrous  experiments  in  co- 
operation. Finally,  bol^h  grew  with  unhealthful 
rapidity;  "within  a  few  weeks  the  union  ap- 
pears to  have  been  joined  by  at  least  half  a  mil- 
lion members." 

The  Grand  National  had  contemplated  a  uni- 
versal strike  as  the  first  step  toward  general  co- 
operation, but  the  strikes  which  it  inaugurated 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  in  August,  1834,  it  was 
transformed  into  the  British  and  Foreign  Con- 
solidated Association  for  Industry,  Humanity, 
and  Knowledge.  This  in  turn  spent  its  strength 
in  coSperative  experiments,  and  from  that  time 


until  the  appearance  of  the  new  unionism,  Eng- 
lish labor  organizations  were  chiefly,  though  not 
exclusively,  characterized  by  the  attempt  to  fos- 
ter cooperative  production. 

With  the  reawakening  of  English  socialism 
in  the  early  eighties  came  another  determined 
jissauit  upon  the  conservative  methods  of  the  old 
trade  unions.  The  feeling  became  prevalent 
among  those  trade  unionists  who  were  also  so- 
cialists that  the  progress  of  the  masses  was 
actually  hindered  by  the  aristocratic  cxclusive- 
uess  of' the  skilled  trades,  whose  unions  were  in- 
clined to  build  up  extensive  systems  of  insur- 
ance benefits  and  avoid  politics,  particularly 
socialism.  Among  labor  leaders  the  struggle 
centred  largely  alxiut  the  control  of  the  Trade 
l'nion  Congress;  in  the  world  at  large,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  new  unionists  were  characterized 
by  the  attempt  to  organize  the  unskilled  workers 
of  the  cities,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  forming 
a  large  party  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership, 
and  later  of  introducing  municipal  socialism. 
In  London  the  efforts  of  the  new  leaders — John 
Bums,  Tom  Mann,  Benjamin  Tillet,  and  others 
— were  crowned  with  unexpected  success.  In 
1888  the  match  girls  organized  and  won  a  strike. 
In  1889  the  gas-stokers  were  organized  into  the 
Gasworkers'  and  General  Laborers'  Union,  and 
succeeded  in  winning  an  eight-hour  day  with  a 
slight  increase  of  wages.  In  1889  came  the  fa- 
mous strike  of  the  London  dock,  laborers,  which, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  John  Bums,  and 
with  the  generous  support  of  the  public,  resulted 
in  an  epoch-making  victory.  The  result  of  these 
suiccesses  was  the  complete  victory  of  the  new 
unionists  in  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  and  a 
lorge  crop  of  ortranizations  among  the  unskilled 
workers,  all  of  wliich  are  marked  by  the  common 
characteristics  of  low  dues,  few  or  no  insurance 
benefits,  aggressive  trade  policy,  political  activ- 
ity, and  a  strong  leaning  toward  socialism. 

/»  the  United  States,  as  in  England,  labor  or- 
ganizations first  appeared  in  considerable  num- 
bers about  1830.  The  earliest  manifestations  of 
the  new  movement  were  political.  In  1829  a 
workingman's  ticket  was  placed  in  nomination  in 
New  York,  and  one  delegate  to  the  State  Assem- 
bly was  elected.  This  political  movement  spread 
into  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  and  con- 
tributed to  "the  formation  of  the  Loco  Foco  Party 
(q.v.),  which  played  an  important  part. in  the 
political  movement  of  that  period.  Political  or- 
ganization hastened  organization  for  trade  pur- 
poses, and  about  1833  we  hear  of  numerous 
municipal  federations  of  trade  unions,  one  of 
which,  the  General  Trades.  Union  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  succeeded  in  having  its  president 
elected  to  Congress.  In  1832  the  New  England 
Association  of  Farmers,  Mechanics,  and  Work- 
ingmen  was  organized  at  Boston,  a  typical  labor 
organization  of  the  period,  which  seems  to  have 
devoted  itself  to  debate  and  educational  work. 

The  three  most  important  labor  organizations 
which  appeared  before  the  Civil  War  were  all 
organized  in  1845:  the  New  England  Working- 
men's  Association  in  March,  the  New  England 
Protective  Union  in  September,  and  the  Indus- 
trial Congress  of  the  United  States  in  October. 
The  first  two  were  closely  identified,  the  Protec- 
tive Union  being  largely  devoted  to  cooperation. 
All  three  exhibited  the  familiar  characteristics 
of  the  early  labor  organization.  Unskilled  la- 
borers,  women,   fanners,   and   even   other  em* 
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ployers  were  admitted.  Tlie  most  diverse  re- 
lorms  were  championed:  abolition  of  slavery,  wo- 
men's rights,  land  nationalization,  the  withhold- 
ing of  supplies  from  the  American  army  in 
Mexico.  The  socialistic  character  of  the  move- 
ment is  shown  by  the  fact  that  George  Ripley 
and  Charles  A.  jSana  were  prominent  among  th^ 
founders  of  the  New  England  Workingmen's 
Association,  while  the  initial  meeting  of  the 
association  was  addressed  by  Robert  Owen  and 
Albert  Brisbane,  'the  father  of  American  So- 
cialism.' 

All  three  of  these  associations  became  mori- 
bund in  the  early  fifties,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  the  most  striking  phe- 
nomenon is  the  multiplication  of  trade  unions 
of  the  narrower  kind.  But  during  this  period, 
also,  there  were  not  lacking  men,  even  among 
the  prominent  trade-union  leaders,  who  charac- 
terized the  trade  union  as  exclusive,  and  warmly 
advocated  the  formation  of  broader  organiza- 
tions which  would  elevate  the  masses  by  other 
means  than  the  strike  and  the  regulation  of 
apprenticeship.  In  1800  their  efforts  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  National  Labor  Union, 
which,  starting  with  a  large  membership  and 
good  prospects,  wasted  its  strength  on  the 
attempt  to  found  a  Labor  Reform  Party,  and 
-died  in  1870  'of  the  disease  known  as  politics.' 
A  slight  connection  may  be  traced  between  the 
National  Labor-  Union  and  the  International 
Workingmen's  Association,  which  was  founded  in 
London  in  1864,  and  moved  its  headquarters  to 
■New  York  in  1872,  soon  after  which  it  dis- 
appeared. The  International,  however,  came 
under  the  domination  of  Karl  Marx,  and  was 
rather  a  socialistic  party  than  a  labor  organ- 
ization. 

The  work  laid  down  by  the  National  Labor 
Union  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  remarkable  labor 
-organization,  the  'Noble  Order  of  the  Knights 
-of  Labor.'  (See  Knights  of  Labor.)  Although 
it  began  as  a  local  union  of  garment  workers,  and 
in  the  course  of  its  existence  chartered  many  na- 
tional unions,  it  contemplated  from  the  very 
1<eginning  somethinjr  essentially  hostile  to  the 
«xclusive  trade  union.  Following  out  this  policy, 
■no  effort  is  made  to  restrict  the  membership  to 
wage-earners,  a  universal  practice  among  trade 
unions,  but  in  general  persons  over  sixteen  years 
of  age  are  eligible  to  membership.  In  theii; 
district  assemblies,  and  even  in  the  local  assem- 
blies, the  members  of  different  trades  are  amal- 
gamated without  respect  to  occupational  limits. 
Finally,  the  government  of  the  Knights  is  far 
more  centralized  than  any  federation  of  trade 
unions;  the  general  executive  board,  to  take  a 
single  illustration,  may  suspend  any  local  or 
district  olTicer.  expel  any  member,  revoke  any 
charter,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  may  settle 
any  strike.  In  otlier  words,  the  Knights  of 
Labor  is  a  centralized  national  union  of  mixed 
trades,  and  not  a  federation. 

The  latest  phase  in  the  development  of  labor 
ortmniz.Ttions  is  represented  by  the  American 
Labor  Union.  possil)ly  the  most  important  labor 
organization  of  the  present.  See  Labor  Unio:^, 
American. 

ITistoricnlly  oonsidorod.  the  labor  organization 
is  distiiifrnisliod  from  the  trade  union  by  an 
absence  of  excliwivcncsu.  hv  the  effort  to  soeiire 
the  benefits  of  orjjaniz.Tfion  for  the  unskilled 
■workers,  by  a  more  emphatic  note  of  altruism. 


by  a  decided  preference  for  coiiperation,  for  legis- 
lative and  political  action  over  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts, and,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  a  general 
tendency  to  take  short  cuts  to  universal  i-eform. 
On  the  whole,  the  labor  organization  has  been 
far  less  productive  of  tangible  results  than  the 
trade  union.  But  its  work  has  not  been  in 
vain.  The  trade  union  of  to-day  is  far  less 
exclusive,  far  less  monopolistic  than  it  was 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
and  the  new  unions  of  England.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all,  the  trade  union  now  realizes  the 
truth  of  that  fundamental  thesis  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor — that  machinery  is  fast  obliterating  the 
line  between  the  skilled  and  unskilled  trades — 
and  devotes  a  large  share  of  its  strength  and 
funds  to  the  organization  of  the  lower  classes  of 
labor.  This  is  the  primary  object  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  See  Labor,  American 
Federation  of. 

For  an  account  of  a  momentous  struggle, 
which  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  contrast 
between  the  labor  organization  and  the  trade 
union,  see  Problems  of  Organisation  under 
Trade  Unions,  where  a  general  bibliography  is 
also  given.  See,  also,  Socialiat  Parties  under 
Socialism. 

I>ABOB  FBOBLBMS.  The  rise  of  capitalis- 
tic industry,  creating  a  social  class  whose  only 
lesource  is  the  sale  of  their  labor,  has  brought  to 
the  front' a  new  group  of  social  problems,  which 
are  commonly  known  as  labor  problems,  or,  more 
simply,  as  the  labor  problem.  The  determination 
of  the  just  portion  of  labor  in  distribution,  the 
social  enforcement  of  the  canons  of  distribution 
established,  and  the  assurance  to  the  laborer  of 
tolerable  conditions  of  life  are  the  essence  of  the 
problem. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  .century 
educated  opinion  viewed  free  competition  as  a 
force  capable  of  bringing  about  the  best  possible 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  greatest  freedom 
of  contract  would  place  each  individual  where 
his  productivity  was  greatest,  and  assure  him  of 
the  greatest  reward  compatible  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  social  happiness.  It  was  soon  perceived, 
however,  that  the  freedom  of  contract  between 
employer  and  laborer  was  largely  illusory,  owing 
to  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  the  latter. 
Especially  was  this  true  in  ihe  case  of  children, 
who  were  often  bound  to  the  employer  by  parish 
authorities  or  placed  under  his  control  by  un-  _ 
natural  parents.  A  party  arose  demanding  the ' 
State  regulation  of  the  labor  contract  in  favor  of 
the  weak.  (See  Labor  Legislation.)  The  ex- 
tent of  Government  regulation  was  the  concrete 
form  assumed  by  the  labor  problem  in  England 
from  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Contract  relations  between  the  adult  laborer 
and  the  employer  were  on  an  unsatisfactory  basis 
so  long  as  the  individual  laborer  bargained  with 
the  employer,  or  perhaps  a  combination  of  em- 
ployers. Partially  as  a  result  of  this  disadvan- 
taiie  of  position,  laborers  liegan  to  combine  in 
trade  unions  (q.v.),  believing  that  thus  they 
might  better  their  position  without  the  tardy 
intervention  of  the  State.  The  struggles  between 
coml)ine(l  labor  and  the  employer  gave  a  new  im- 
petus to  Socialism.-  Many  students  of  social  sci- 
ence believed  it  to  be  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
pinploror  by  founding  an  organization  based  upon 
free  associntiort  (see  Fovrier:  Fourierism ) , 
on  coiiperation  (q.v.)    (see  also  Owen,  Robert), 
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or  on  the  appropriation  to  the  State  of  the  means 
of  production.  (See  Sociausm;  Mabx,  Kabl.) 
Later  the  view  came  to  be  widely  held  that  the 
true  solution  of  the  labor  problem  lay  in  the 
merging  of  the  interests  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed by  a  system  of  profit-sharing  (q.v.),  by 
mducing  laborers  to  purchase  shares  in  the  cor- 
poration employing  them,  or  by  the  development 
of  an  ethical  relation  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, the  employer  making  it  his  care  to  pro- 
vide for  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  hia 
laborers,  both  in  the  factory  and  in  their  homes. 
(See  Kbupp  Foundbies,  Social  Wobk  at.) 
State  and  corporate  provision  of  funds  to  insure 
against  invalidity  and  old  age  (see  Old-Aoe  Pen- 
sions; Wobkingmen's  Insubance)  represents  a 
new  development  of  thought,  aiming  to  free  the 
laborer  from  the  constant  danger  of  pauperism, 
and  so  to  render  him  less  discontented  with  the 
prospect  of  remaining  a  wage-earner  throughout 
his  life.  Industrial  arbitration  (q.v.),  voluntary 
and  compulsory,  represents  another  comparative- 
ly recent  solution  for  the  evil  of  industrial  dis- 
cord. 

The  modem  tendency  is  to  treat  the  labor  prob- 
lem as  an  exceedingly  complicated  one,  which  can- 
not be  solved  by  any  single  remedy.  Extension  of 
factory  legislation,  encouragement  of  the  forma- 
tion of  responsible  trade  unions,  arbitration, 
identification,  wherever  possible,  of  the  interests 
of  employer  and  employed,  are  recognized  to  be 
among  the  more  important  factors  of  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  \Vhatever  has  hitherto  been  ac- 
complished, however,  in  behalf  of  labor,  and 
whatever  measures  are  advocated  for  further  im- 
provement, concern  almost  exclusively  the  fac- 
tory laborer.  There  remains  a  large  class  con- 
sisting of  the  day  laborer  of  the  cities  and  the 
agricultural  laborers,  who  have  hitherto  been  un- 
able to  combine  successfully  to  better  their  posi- 
tions, and  whose  conditions  of  employment  are 
EO  varied  and  uncertain  that  little  can  be  done  for 
them  by  legislation.  These  classes  are,  however, 
diminishing  in  numbers  relatively  to  the  laborers 
employed  in  factories,  and  with  the  progress  in 
public  education  and  consequent  improved  mo- 
bility of  labor,  may  be  expected  to  share  in  some 
measure  the  advantages  secured  by  the  factory 
laborers. 

In  addition  to  the  references  given  in  the  text, 
see  Collectivism;   Eight-Houb  Day;  Emplot- 

MENT    BUBEAf.S;      FaCTOBY    INSPECTION;      INDUS- 

•  TBIAL  Revolution  ;  Labob  ;  Labob  Conobesses  ; 
LocKorT;  Socialism;  Stbiees;  Sweating  Sys- 
tem; Wages. 

LABOB  BEFBESENTATION  COMMIT- 
TEE. An  organization  founded  by  the  British 
Trade  Union  Congress  in  accordance  with-  the 
resolutions  passed  at  its  thirty-second  annual 
meeting,'  in  September,  1890,  inviting  "the  co- 
operation of  all  the  cooperative,  socialistic,  trade- 
union,  and  other  working  organizations"  in  an 
effort  "to  devise  ways  and  means  ...  to 
secure  a  better  representation  of  the  interests  of 
labor  in  the  House  of  Commons."  In  accordance 
with  these  resolutions,  the  Labor  Representation 
Committee  was  orpanizod  in  1000.  and  held  its 
first  annual  oonferenoe  Kobniary  1.  1001.  The 
aims,  structure,  and  organization  of  this  commit- 
tee may  he  cathered  from  the  followinff  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  various  conferences  and  printed 
as  the  'constitution  of  the  committee': 

"Labor  Comlidates. — ^That   this   conference   ia 


in  favor  of  working-class  opinion  being  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons  by  men  sj-mpa- 
thetic  with  the  aims  and  demands  of  the  labor 
movements,  and  whose  candidatures  are  pro- 
moted by  one  or  other  of  the  affiliated  societies. 

"Labor  Party  in  Parliament. — That  this  con- 
ference is  in  favor  of  establishing  a  distinct 
labor  group  in  Parliament,  who  shall  have  their 
own  whips  and  agree  upon  their  policy,  which 
must  embrace  a  readiness  to  cooperate  with  any 
party  which  for  the  time  being  may  be  engaged 
in  promoting  legislation  in  the  direct  interest  of 
labor,  and  be  equally  ready  to  associate  them- 
selves with  any  party  in  opposing  measures  hav- 
ing an  opposite  tendency ;  and,  further,  members 
of  the  labor  group  shall  not  oppose  any  candi- 
date whose  candidature  is  being  promoted  by 
one  of  our  affiliated  societies. 

"The  Executive. — ^That  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee shall  consist  of  thirteen  representatives,  nine 
of  whom  shall  represent  the  trade  unions,  one 
the  trades  councils,  one  the  Fabian  Society,  two 
the  Independent  Labor  Party.  Such  members 
shall  be  elected  by  their  respective  organiza- 
tions." 

The  officers  of  the  committee  are  a  chairman, 
a  vice-chairman,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary, 
who  with  nine  other  members  constitute  the 
Executive  Committee  above  described.  Each 
affiliated  society  is  entitled  to  send  one  delegate 
to  the  annual  conference  of  each  1000  members 
for  whom  dues  have  been  paid.  National  organi- 
zations are  required  to  pay  10  shillings  per 
annum  for  every  1000  members  or  fraction  there- 
of, while  trade  councils  are  entitled  to  send  one 
representative  upon  the  pa3nnent  of  £1  per  an- 
num, and  one  additional  delegate  for  each  10 
shillings  paid. 

The  Labor  Representation  Committee  may  be 
regarded  as  a  skillful  compromise  between  a  fed- 
eration of  trade  unions  and  an  Independent  La- 
bor Party;  it  enables  the  trade  union  to  go  into 
politics  assisted  by  the  strength  of  sympathetic 
organizations  not  strictly  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  a  particular  trade,  such  as  the  Fabian 
Society,  without  imperiling  the  success  or  per- 
manence of  the  trade  union  itself.  The  method 
of  procedure  adopted  by  the  Committee  is  not  to 
nominate  candidates,  but  'to  recognize'  and  sup- 
port candidates  who  are  pledged  to  the  interests 
of  the  working  people;  and  they  increase  their 
chances  of  success  by  confining  their  activity  to 
selected  constituencies  where  their  prospects  are 
favorable. 

LABOB  TJNION,  The  Amebican.  A  socialis- 
tic labor  organization,  whose  membership  is 
largely  confined  to  the  States  of  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  It  was 
organized  in  May,  1898,  as  the  Western  Labor 
Union,  but  widened  its  scope  at  the  Denver  Con- 
vention of  1902,  when  the  present  name  was 
adopted.  In  composition  it  is  a  federation  of 
trade  unions,  but  it  has  pronounced  the  familiar 
methods  of  the  old  trade  unions  unsatisfactory, 
and  formally  declared  itself  in  favor  of  political 
action  and  international  socialism.  The  officers 
consist  of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  an  executive  board  of  nine  mem- 
bers, including  the  president  and  viop-presidcnt. 
The  officers  are  electod  biennially  by  a  referen- 
dum vote  of  the  general  momborship.  The  gov- 
ernm»nt  is  more  centralized  than  the  ordinary 
federation  of  trade  unions;  the  executive  board, 
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for  instance,  may  depose  any  general  officer,  and 
affiliated  organizations  are  not  permitted  to 
strike  without  the  approval  of  the  executive 
board.  In  1902  there  were  affiliated  with  the 
American  Labor  Union  173  local  unions,  five  dis- 
trict unions,  one  State  federation,  and  two  inter- 
national organizations,  with'  an  estimated  mem- 
bership of  150,000.  Probably  the  most  impor- 
tant organization  affiliated  with  the  American 
Labor  Union  is  the.  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 
The  official  organ  is  the  American  Labor  Union 
Journal,  published  weekly  at  the  headquarters 
in  Butte,  Mont.    See  Labob  Oboanizations. 

LABOUCHBBE,  Ift'boo'shftr',  Henry,  Baron 
Taunton  (1798-1869).  An  English  statesman  of 
Huguenot  descent.  The  eldest  son  of  Peter  Ctesar 
Labouchere  of  Hylands,  Essex,  he  was  bom  on 
August  15,  1798.  His  father,  a  partner  in  the 
banking  house  of  Hope  &  Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  set- 
tled in  England,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Francis  Baring.  Henry  was  educated  at  Winches- 
ter and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  grad- 
uated B.A.  in  1821  and  M.A.  in  1828.  He  also 
studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  did  not  enter  the 
profession.  In  1824  he  made  a  visit  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  to  study  the  working  of 
their  institutions.  In  1826  he  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Saint  Michael.  He  became  a  strong  Liberal  in 
English  politics,  and  for  many  years  was  iden- 
tified with  the  support  of  the  measures  and  the 
initiation  of  the  policy  of  the  party  of  progress. 
He  retained  his  seat  in  Parliament  by  successive 
reelcctions  until  1859,  when  he  was  created 
Baron  Taunton.  From  1832  to  1858  he  occupied 
Buccessivplj'  the  offices  of  l>ord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Master  of  the  Mint,  vice-president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  Privy  Councilor,  Colonial  Under- 
Secretary,  Under-Secretary  for  War,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  chief  Irish  secretary,  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  He  had  no 
direct  heir,  and  his  title  became  extinct  at  his 
death,  on  July  13,  1869. 

LABOTTCHEBE,  Henry  DuPRfi  (1831—). 
An  English  journalist  and  politician,  the  eldest 
son  of  .John  Labouchere  of  Broome  Park,  Dork- 
ing, Surrey.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  under  the  auspices 
of  his  uncle,  Lord  Taunton.  He  was  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  from  1854  to  1864,  part  of  the  time 
as  a  member  of  the  British  Legation  at  Wash- 
ington. From  July,  1865,  to  April,  1866,  he  was 
in  Parliament  for  Windsor,  till  lie  was  ousted 
on  petition.  In  1867  and  1868  he  sat  for  Mid- 
dlesex. He  represented  Northampton  from  1880 
to  1902.  Under  the  signature  "The  Besieged  Res- 
ident," his  letters  from  Paris  during  the  siege 
(1870-71)  to  the  London  Daily  Netcs  attracted 
considerable  attention.  Tliey  were  published  in 
book  form  (3d  ed.  London,  1872).  In  1876  he 
established  Truth,  a  society  and  political  journal, 
and  afterwards  became,  also,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Daily  News.  Truth,  celebrated 
for  its  acute  censorship  of  public  matters,  in- 
volved him  in  numerous  libel  suits  and  in  penal- 
ties, which  did  not,  however,  imply  dishonesty 
of  motives.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
the  Irish  Home  Rule  o.iuse.  but  in  1890>  refused 
to  follow  Parnell  in  his  attacks  upon  the  Eng- 
lish wing  of  the  partv.  As  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  Jameson 
Raid  of  1806.  his  pertinent  queries  and  incisive 
criticism  were  particularly  disconcerting  to  the 


party  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  his  attitude  as  a  pro- 
Boer  sympathizer  was  marked  during  the  period 
of  the  war  in  the  Transvaal. 

LABOUCHEBE,  Pierre  Antoine  (1807-73). 
A  French  historical  painter,  born  in  Nantes. 
He  was  intended  for  a  commercial  career,  and 
liegan  business  in  Antwerp.  Afterwards  he 
traveled  in  America,  China,  and  Italy,  and  finally 
l>ccome  a  pupil  of  JJclaroche,  the  French  painter, 
in  Paris.  The  subjects  of  his  works  are  largely 
crawn  from  the  actors  and  incidents  of  the 
Reformation.  They  include:  "Charles  Quint 
&  Londres"  ("Charles  the  Fifth  in  London") 
(1844),  "Melanchthon,  Pomeranus  et  Cruci- 
ger  traduisant  la  Bible"  ("Melanchthon,  Pome- 
ranus, and  Cruciger  Translating  the  Bible") 
(1840).  He  also  did  some  drawings  for  Merle 
d'AubignC's  Vie  de  Luther.  Among  his  portraits 
is  one  of  Guizot  (1863). 

LABOTTLAYE,  li'bSo'lft',  Edouabd  RicNfi  Le- 
FEBVBE  DE  (1811-83).  A  French  jurist  and 
publicist,  bom  in  Paris.  He  was  a  student 
of  law,  devoting  himself  early  in  life  to  Conti- 
nental legal  history  with  singular  energy  and 
intelligence.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  be- 
came known  by  an  elaborate  work,  entitled 
Mfmoire  sur  Vhistoire  de  la  propriiti  fonciire 
en  Occident  (1839).  In  1841  he  published  an 
essay  on  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Frederic 
Charles  de  Savigny,  and  became  an  advocate  in 
the  Royal  Court  of  Paris.  In  1843  appeared 
Recherchea  sur  la  condition  civile  ct  politique 
dcs  femmes,  and  this  was  followed  two  years 
later  by  Essai  sur  les  loi»  criminelles  des  Ro- 
niains.  Each  of  these  works  attracted  great 
attention  among  the  learned,  and  contributed  to 
revive  in  France  the  study  of  the  history  of  law. 
In  1849  he  became  professor  of  comparative 
jurisprudence  in  the  Coll*ge  de  France.  Under 
Napoleon  III.  he  associated  with  the  men  who 
endeavored  to  revive  public  spirit  in  France.  He 
wrote  with  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  on  the 
institutions  of  free  America,  and  his  lectures 
on  this  country,  during  and  after  the  war  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  were  extremely 
popular  in  Paris.  Laboulaye  had  the  advantage 
of  a  handsome  personal  presence  and  winning 
address,  and  his  lectures  on  law  had  attraction 
even  for  those  who  had  no  interest  in  its  study. 
In  1863  he  published  Paris  en  Am/rique,  in 
which  he  humorously  employs  a  supernatural 
agency  to  transport  a  Frenchman  with  his 
family  into  the  midst  of  American  family  life 
and  town  excitements  at  a  period  when  disaster 
had  come  to  the  national  arms  during  the  War 
for  the  Union.  The  veiled  drollery  of  the  situa- 
tions by  w-hich  he  lampoons  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Napoleonic  Government,  making 
them  ridiculous  while  defending  them  with  all 
the  ardor  of  French  patriotism,  is  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  irony  extant.  This  book 
vent  through  upward  of  thirty  editions  in  Paris, 
and  was  translated  into  English.  In  a  similar 
vein  of  political  satire  were  his  tales  Contes 
hleus  (1864).  ?fouveaux  conies  bhus  (1865), 
Le  prince  Caniche  (1865).  The  last  ran  through 
many  editions,  and  did  much  to  pave  the  way 
to  the  easy  dropping  out  of  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty  in  1870.  The  followine  list  of  Labon- 
laye's  works  exhibits  the  intellectual  activity 
and  scope  of  his  life:  Ristoire  politique  des 
Etnts-Unis.  1620-17fi9  (1855-66):  Etudes  oon- 
temporaines  sur  I'Allemagne  (1856)  ;  La  liberH 
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religieusc  (1858);  an  introduction  to  Fleury's 
Institution  au  droit  fransais  (1858)  ;  Abdallah, 
an  Arabian  romance  (1859)  ;  La  propriiti  litle- 
raire  au  XVIIIdme  aiicle  (1859) ;  Lea  Etats-Onis 
et    la   France    (1862);    L'Etat    ct    sea    limitea 

(1863)  ;  Elude  aur  la  politique  deil.de  Tbcque- 
ville     (1803)  ;     La    ri^publique    constitutionelle 

(1871).  Laboulaye  likewise  translated  from 
Knglish  into  French,  Walter,  On  the  Late  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Jiomans,  Channing's  social  works, 
and  Channing  On  tslacery  in  the  United  States, 
with  an  essay  on  bis  life  and  doctrines;  also, 
Franklin's  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  with  an 
introduction.  His  contributions  to  French  re- 
views, legal  and  political,  and  to  the  journals 
of  Paris,  were  very  numerous.  He  died  May 
24,   18S3. 

LABOTTBDOimAIS,  l&'bc!or'd&'nft',  Beb- 
TRAND  Francois  Maii£  de  ( 1699-1753) .  A  French 
naval  officer,  born  in  Saint-Malo.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  French  East  India  Company 
as  a  lieutenant  in  1718,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  captain  in  1724.  In  1735  he 
became  Governor-General  of  Ile-de-France  and 
Ile-de-Bourbon,  and  received  command  of  a  squad- 
ron in  1741.  In  the  war  between  England  and 
France  he  gained  a  victory  over  an  English  fleet, 
near  Madras,  and  captured  that  town  in  1746. 
Owing  to  his  disagreement  with  Dupleix  (q.v.), 
Governor-General  of  the  French  Indies,  concern- 
ing the  terms  offered  to  the  English,  he  was  re- 
called to  France  in  1748  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastille  for  three  years.  Some  authorities  as- 
cribe his  disgrace  to  Dupleix's  jealousy.  In  1751 
he  was  tried  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  State,  and  acquitted.  He  was  re- 
stored to  liberty,  but  his  spirit  was  crushed  and 
he  died  in  poverty  in  1753. 

LABIIABOB.  A  name  applied  to  the  whole 
ct  the  northeastern  peninsula  of  British  North 
America,  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
lence  and  Hudson  Bay  (Map:  Canada,  S  5). 
Politically,  however,  Labrador  is  a  territory  be- 
longing "to  the  British  Colonv  of  Newfound- 
land. It  extends  along  the  northeastern  coast  of 
the  peninsula  from  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to 
Cape  Chidlcy,  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  Hudson 
Strait.  The  western  boundary  of  the  territory 
is  indcfliiite,  but  may  be  taken  as  roughly  coin- 
ciding with  tlie  65tli  degree  of  west  longitude. 
The  soutlicrn  part  of  the  peninsula  is  a  part  of 
the  Canadian  Province  of  Quebec,  and  the  whole 
western  half  forms  the  Territory  of  Ungava 
(q.v.). 

The  const  of  Labrador  Territory  is  similar  to 
that  of  Xorwny  or  Greenland.  It  is  indented 
with  numerous  bays  and  fjords,  behind  chains  of 
Rmall,  rocky  islands,  and  it  presents  an  abrupt 
vail  of  rooky  clitTs  frcm  1000  to  6000  feet  in 
htight.  The  interior,  like  that  of  Ungava,  con- 
sists of  a  plateau  showing  everywhere  signs  ot 
glacial  action,  with  numerous  lakes  and  streams, 
and  overspread  with  boulders.  The  principal 
stream  is  the  Hamilton,  or  Grand  River,  which 
empties  into  H.aniilton  Inlet,  the  largest  fjord  on 
the  coast,  and  whose  Grand  Falls  (<T.v.)  exceed 
Niagara  in  height,  though  not  in  volume.  The 
southern  parts  of  the  interior  are  covered  with 
extensive  forests,  which  gradually  diminish  into 
the  bare  tundras  of  the  north.  The  climate;  in  the 
coast  region  is  very  severe,  cold  and  stormy :  but 
the  winter  climate  is  nevertheless,  on  account  of 
its  dryness,  bearable  and  healthful.    ( For  the  llora 


and  fauna  of  the  interior,  see  Ungata.)  There 
are  no  agricultural  products,  though  cabbages 
and  potatoes  can  be  raised.  Of  mineral  products 
the  most  important  are  iron  ore  and  labradorite, 
which  are  plentiful.  The  chief  wealth  and  im- 
portance of  the  Territory  lie  in  its  fisheries, 
which  rival  those  of  Newfoundland,  and  are  ex- 
ploited evei-y  season  by  over  30,000  fishermen 
from  Canada,  Newfoundland,,  and  the  United 
States.  Cod,  salmon,  and  trout  are  especially 
abundant,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  catch 
sometimes  exceeds  $4,000,000.  The  inhabitants 
of  Labrador  Territory  number  a  little  over 
4000,  and  consisC  chiefly  of  Eskimo  in  the  north 
and  Indians  in  the  south,  who  live  by  fishing, 
hunting,  and  trapping  fur-bearing  animals.  There 
are  a  few  whites  scattered  along  the  coast  settle- 
ments, among  which  are  a  number  of  Moravian 
missionaries,  who  have  had  stotions  here  for 
more  than  .i  century,  and  have  succeeded  in  con- 
verting most  of  the  Eskimo  to  Christianity. 

The  coast  of  Labrador  was  visited  by  Norse 
settlers  of  Greenland  early  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  by  them  called  Helluland — the  land  of 
rocks.  About  1500  Corteral  landed  on  the  coast 
and  gave  it  its  present  name,  which  means  'la- 
borer,' because  ne  expected  it  to  supply  the 
slave  trade.  It  was  visited  by  the  French,  and 
later  by  the  English,  and  became  a  part  of  Can- 
ada. In  1763  the  present  territory  became  a 
dependency  of  Newfoundland. 

LABBASOS  ST7CK.    See  Duck. 

LABrBADOBITE.  A  variety  of  feldspar,  con- 
sisting of  aluminum,  calcium,  and  sodium  sili- 
cate, that  crystallizes  in  the  triclinic  system.  It  is 
an  essential  constituent  of  the  early  rocks,  and  is 
found  in  Northern  Europe  and  at  various  places 
in  Labrador.  Tlie  cleavable  varieties  show  a 
beautiful  change  of  color,  especially  when  pol- 
ished, in  consequence  of  which  slabs  of  it  are  used 
for  ornamental  purposes.  Table-tops,  snuff-boxes, 
and  other  articks  are  sometimes  made  of  it. 

LABRADOR  TEA.    See  Ledum. 

LAB'BID.O:  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
labrum,  lip).  A  family  of  spiny-rayed  fishes 
living  mostly  in  the  warm  seas  among  rocks  or 
kelp.  There  are  00  genera  and  450  species,  many 
of  them  brilliantly  colored.  Some  of  them  are 
valuable  for  food;  among  others  the  tautog 
(q.v.)  is  very  important.  To  this  family  belong 
the  wrasses. 

LABBOTXSTE,  14'br<5!J8t',  Pierre  Francois 
Henri  (1801-75).  A  French  architect,  born  in 
Paris,  and  the  brother  of  ThOodore  Labrouste 
(1799-1885).  also  an  architect.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Vaudoyer  and  Lebas,  and  won  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1824.  After  his  return  to  Paris  he  was 
associated  with  Duban  in  the  construction  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  His  best-known  works  are 
the  Hospital  at  T^ausanne  (1831),  the  Library  of 
Saint  Genevieve  in  Paris  (184.1-.')0),  and  "the 
National  Library  in  Paris  (18.55-75),  which  he 
partially  reconstructed.  In  both  these  last- 
named  buil.lings  I>abrouste  was  very  successful 
in  his  \iso  of  metal  for  interior  and  exterior 
decoration. 

LABBTTNIE,  lA'bn.i'nA',  GfiRARn.  The  correct 
name  of  the  French  novelist  Ck^rard  de  Nerval 
(q.v.). 

LA  BBTTYEBE.  1ft  bn.i'vAr'.  .Tean  de  (1045- 
96).    A  French  essayist.    He  was  bom  in  Paris, 
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August  16,  1645.  His  father  was  a  city  officer, 
in  easy  circumstances.  The  son  was  educated 
for  the  bar,  and  bought  a  fiscal  office  at  Caen  in 
1673  from  a  relative  of  Bossuet,  who  introduced 
him  in  1C33  to  the  great  Conde,  in  whose 
family  as  tutor  to  his  grandson,  or  at  Court,  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  passed.  The  impression  he 
made  in  society  seems  to  have  been  slight  but 
pleasant,  as  of  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  observer 
and  'fort  honnCte  homme'  (Kacine).  His  obser- 
vations are  enshrined  in  his  CaracUre»  (1688), 
whicli,  as  had  been  predicted  by  Malezieu, 
brought  him  many  reaaers  and  many  enemies; 
for  the  fancy  portraits  hardly*  needed  the  nu- 
merous 'keys'  that  were  soon  in'circulation.  Chief 
of  these  enemies  were  Thomas  Corneille,  Fonte- 
nelle,  and  Benserade;  and  each  new  edition 
brought  them  reSnforcements  from  the  newly 
wounded.  From  any  do\(nright  injury  Bossuet 
and  the  Prince  de  Bourbon  defended  him ;  but  he 
was  thrice  defeated  for  the  Academy,  which  he 
did  not  enter  till  1693.  His  Works  comprise,  be- 
sides the  Caractires,  a  translation  oi^a  similar 
work  of  the  Greek  Theophrastus,  his  academic 
Discoura,  a  few  Lettern,  and  posthumously  printeS" 
Dialogues  sur  le  quiiitisme,  the  genuineness  of 
which  has  been  questioned.  The  Caract^es,  alone 
of  primary  importance,  take  the  ethical  generali- 
zations of  Theophrastus  and  specialize  them  into 
'portraits' — a  peculiar  product  of  the  literature 
of  the  century.  His  unique  quality  is  in  treating 
this  portrait  in  the  manner  of  Montaigne  and 
with  the  epigrammatic  incisiveness  of  Pascal  and 
La  Rochefoucauld,  though  the  characters  are  not 
always  both  individual  and  typical,  and  the  max- 
ims seem  shallow  beside  those  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld. La  Bruy^re  will  always  be  prized  as  one 
of  the  most  correct  writers  of  classical  French — 
rarely  affected,  always  we^Il-bred,  never  obscure, 
an  ideal  school  classic.  Editions  (best  by  Ser- 
vais,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1866-78)  and  translations 
(best  by  Helen  Stott,  London,  1890)  are  nu- 
merous. There  were  nine  during  La  BruySre's 
life,  each  with  additions.  The  Quietist  Dialogues 
appeared  in  1098,  the  Letters  not  till  1867.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Chassang  (Paris,  1876). 
The  literature  of  the  'keys,'  obscure  but  amusing, 
is  well  threshed  in  Foumier's  ComMie  de  La 
Brvy&re.  Consult,  also:  Rahstede,  La  Bruyire 
itnd  seine  Charakiere  (Oppcin,  1886)  ;  Allaire, 
La  Bruy^e  dans  la  maison.de  Condi  (Paris, 
1886);   Pellisson,  La  Bruycre    (Paris,   1893). 

LABUAIT,  la'b5<5-an'.  An  island  and  crown 
colony  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  East  Indies,  situ- 
ated off  the  western  coast  of  British  Borneo,  in 
latitude  5°  16'  N.  and  longitude  115°  14' 
E.  (Map:  East  Indies,  D  3).  It  covers  an 
area  of  thirty  square  miles,  has  a  mountainous 
surface  and  a  productive  soil,  and  is  greatly 
valued  for  its  good  harbor,  and  coal  deposits 
worked  by  a  British  company.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable transit  trade  with  Borneo  and  Singa- 
pore. Population,  estimated  in  1901  at  8400, 
mostly  Malays  and  Chinese.  Capital.  Victoria, 
with  1,500  inhabitants.  The  island  was  ceded  to 
Croat  Britiiin  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  in  1844, 
and  has  \teon  since  1890  under  the  government  of 
the  British  North  Borneo  Company. 

IiABXTBinXlI  (Lat..  broad-leaved  bean-tre- 
foil ) ,  Laburnum  nnagi/roides.  A  small  tree,  a 
native  of  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  much  planted  in  shrubberies 
and   pleasure-grounds   on  account  of  its  glossy 


foliage  and  its  large,  pendulous  racemes  of  yellow 
Mowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance 
in  May  and  June.  It  is  often  mixed  with  lilac, 
and  when  the  latter  preponderates  the  combinit- 
tion  has  a  fine  effect.  Under  favorable  circum- 
stances, laburnum  sometimes  attains  a  height  of 
forty  feet.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  yet  its  wood 
is  hard,  fine-grained,  and  very  heavy,  of  a  dark- 
brown  or  dark-green  color,  and  much  valued  for 
cabinet-work,  inLaying,  turning,  knife-handles, 
musical  instruments,  etc.    The  leaves,  bark,  etc., 
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and  particularly  the  seeds,  are  nauseous  and  poi- 
sonous, containing  cytisine,  an  emetic,  purgative, 
and  narcotic  principle,  which  is  also  found  in 
many  allied  plants.  Accidents  to  children  from 
eating  laburnum-seeds  are  not  infrequent;  but 
to  hares  and  rabbits  laburnum  is  wholesome  food, 
and  they  are  so  fond  of  it  that  the  safety  of  other 
trees  in  a  young  plantation  may  be  insured  bj[ 
introducing  laburnum-plants  in  great  number^ 
which  spring  again  from  the  roots  when  eaten 
down.  A  fine  variety,  Scotch  laburnum,  by  some 
botanists  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  {Lahur- 
num  alpinum),  is  distinguished  by  broad  leaves 
and  darker  yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced 
later  in  the  season  than  those  of  the  common 
or  English  laburnum.  These  species  are  exten- 
sively planted  as  ornamental  trees  on  account 
of  their  hardiness  and  beauty.  In  America  they 
are  commonly  called  golden-chain,  or  bean-tree. 
The  species  formerly  Laburnum  adami,  now  re- 
ferred to  as  Cytisus  adami,  with  purple  flowers, 
is  sometimes  met  with.  It  is  believed  to  be  a 
graft  hybrid  originated  in  France  about  1826. 

LABYBUfTH.  The  name  of  several  cele- 
brated buildings  of  antiquity,  consisting  of  many 
chambers  or  passages  difficult  to  pass  through 
without  a  guide,  hence  the  name  is  applied  to 
a  complicated  mass  of  constructions.  In  anti- 
quity, the  Egj'ptian,  Cretan,  and  Samian  laby- 
rinths were  famous.  The  name  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  an  Egyptian  etymology,  as  stated 
by  Diodorus  (i.  61-07)  ;  but  at  present  Greek 
scholars  prefer  to  derive  it  from  Greek  laura, 
'lane'  (i.e.  a  construction  with  many  lanes). 
The  E£r\'ptian  labyrinth  was  situated  close  to 
Lake  Mwris.  near  the  city  Crocodilopolis.  called 
in  Ptolemaic  times  Arsinoe,  not  far  from  the 
r.'.odern  Medinet-el-Fayuni.    It  seems  to  have  been 
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the  largest  temple  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  classical  writers  are  very  contra- 
dictory and  give  no  clear  idea  of  the  con- 
struction ;  they  agree,  however,  in  describing 
the  main  building  as  a  series  of  chambers  (about 
twenty),  each  roofed  with  a  single  stone  slab 
of  immense  size.  In  front  of  the  chambers  were 
•covered  passages,  with  large  monolithic  columns, 
and  adjoining  them  large  courts  filled  with  other 
buildings.  The  fondness  of  the  Egyptians  for 
lising  immense  stones  is  said  to  have  been  spe- 
cially manifest  in  this  temple.  According  to  a 
rude  sketch  in  a  hieroglyphic  papyrus  of  Roman 
times,  it  was  dedicated  to  Souchos  (£io&A;),  the 
god  of  Crocodilopoli:j,  though  oil  the  principal 
gods  of  the  other  Egyptian  nomes  were  also 
worshiped  in  it.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Herodotus  was  right  in  saying  that  sacred  croco- 
diles and  some  favored  men  were  buried  in  the 
crypts  of  the  temple;  but  this  was  not  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  temple.  A  large  ceme- 
tery of  crocodiles  existed  northwest  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  founder  had  his  tomb  in  a  brick 
pyramid  at  the  north  side  of  the  building.  The 
name  of  this  builder  is  variously  given  by  clas- 
sical writers;  the  best  tradition  being  that  of 
Manetho,  that  the  fourth  (better  the  sixth)  King 
of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  Amenemfs,  or  Amenem- 
hat  III.,  built  the  labyrinth  as  a  tomb  for  him- 
self. His  name  is  given  in  Manetho  as  TjimarCs 
(i.e.  hieroglyphic  A'c-ma ( t ) -r^.  the  official  name 
of  the  King) ,  which  to  the  ear  of  the  Greeks 
sounded  like  labyrinth,  and  which  was  cor- 
rupted by  later  writers  to  Menes,  Mendes,  Is- 
mandes.  etc.  The  Mceris  of  Herodotus  is  the 
same  King.  The  temple,  however,  was  not  his 
burial-place,  although  it  probably  served  for  the 
cult  of  the  founder,  who  must  have  been  associat- 
ed with  the  gods  worshiped  there.  (See  M<eris.) 
Later,  the  Queen  8ebk-nefru  (Skemiophris)  seems 
to  have  built  on  the  temple.  This  immense  build- 
ing, wliich  wns  still  standing  in  the  first  century 
A.D.,  has  disappeared  so  completely  that  Petrie 
could  find  little  more  than  traces  of  the  founda- 
tions. Lepsius  erroneously  considered  as  rem- 
nants of  it  a  few  miserable  ruins  of  brick  houses 
erected  there  in  late  Roman  times.  The  lime- 
stones of  the  temple  must  have  been  used  as 
building  material  for  the  numerous  cities  and 
villages  of  the  Fayum,  or  else  burned  to  lime. 

The  Cretan  labyrinth,  famous  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy as  the  abode  of  the  Minotaur  whom  Theseus 
slew,  was  reputed  to  have  been  built  by  Diedalus. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  no  such  structure 
ever  existed,  and  that  the  myth  referred  to  the 
natural  fissures  in  the  rocks  near  Cnossus,  unless 
indeed,  it  refers  to  the  royal  palace  recently  ex- 
eavotcd  in  this  locality.  The  Lemnian  lab>Tinth 
was  an  ancient  structure  in  the  Isle  of  Samos, 
partly  due  to  nature.  Pliny  used  the  term  Ital- 
ian I>abvrinth  to  designate  the  gigantic  tomb  of 
Porsenna  near  Clusium.  The  classical  quotations 
in  regard  to  the  Egyptian  labyrinth  have  been 
collected  in  Wiedemann,  Herodots  zueitex  Ihtcii 
(Leipzig,  laoO)  ;  for  the  ruins,  consult  Potrie, 
Haicara,  Ithhmu  and  Arsinoe  (London,  ISS!)). 

LABTKINTHODONT  ( from  Gk.  Xo/Si)p«Wtei, 
labprinthox,  labyrinth  -f-  iSois,  odoux.  tooth). 
An  extinct  reptile  found  in  rncks  of  Ciirbonifer- 
ous,  Permian,  and  Iriassic  ape,  having  peculiar 
labyrinthine  structure  of  the  teeth.     See  Stego- 
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lAO  (Fers.  lak.  Hind,  lakh,  from  Skt  UlktS, 
lac-insect,  from  lakfa,  hundred  thousand;  so 
called  from  the  great  numbers  of  the  insect  in  a 
single  nest).  The  general  name  under  which  th» 
various  products  of  the  lac- insect  {Coccus  lacca) 
are  knovin.  The  insects  live  upon  the  twigs 
of  certain  trees,  and  soon  become  covered  with  a 
secretion,  from  certain  pores,  which  increases  in 
thickness  protecting  the  body  and  the  eggs 
and  which  constitutes  the  lac  of  commerce. 
It  is  said  that  to  each  of  the  males  there  are 
at  least  5000  females,  and  the  winged  males 
are  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  females.  When 
a  colony,  consisting  of  a  few  adult  females  and 
one  or  two  males,  find,  their  way  to  a  new  branch, 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  bark,  and  having^ 
pierced  it  with  holes,  through  which  they  draw 
up  the  resinous  juices  upon  which  they  feed,  they 
become  fixed  or  glued  by  the  superfluous  excre- 
tion, and  after  a  time  die,  forming  by  their  dead 
bodies  little  domes  or  tents  over  the  myriads  of 
minute  eggs  which  they  have  laid.  In  a  short 
time  the  eggs  burst  into  life,  and  the  young, 
which  are  very  minute,  swarm  all  over  the  twig 
or  small  young  branch  of  the  tree  in  such  count- 
less numbers  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
being  covered  with  a  blood-red  dust.  They  soon 
spread  to  all  parts  of  the  tree  where  the  bark  ia 
tcOider  enough  to  afford  them  food,  and  genera- 
tion after  generation  dwells  upon  the  same  twig^ 
imtil  it  is  enveloped  in  a  coating,  often  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  of  the  resinous  exudation^ 
which  is  very  cellular  throughout,  the  cella 
l-eing  the  casts  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  females. 
During  their  lifetime  they  secrete  a  beautiful 
purple  coloring  matter,  which  docs  not  perish 
V  ith  them,  but  remains  shut  up  in  the  cells  with 
the  other  results  of  decomposition. 

In  districts  like  the  Province  of  A.ssam,  in 
Northern  India,  where  the  gathering  of  lac  i» 
an  important  industry,  the  natives  do  not  depend 
upon  the  natural  crop,  but  regulate  and  increase 
the  amount  by  cultivation.  Two  crops  are  gath- 
ered each  year,  one  in  May  or  .Tune  and  the 
other  six  months  later.  The  first  is  gathered 
principally  for  seed  purpcses.  and  the  second 
for  commerce.  The  twigs  gathered  nt  the  first 
harvest  from  the  tree  covered  with  live  insects 
still  in  the  larval  stage,  and  called  ittick  loo, 
rre  tied  onto  the  fresh  trees;  or  the  stick  lac  ia 
placed  in  little  bamboo  baske(s,  which  are  fas- 
tened to  the  frees.  Soon  the  insects  crawl  out 
of  the  twigs,  fasten  onto  the  branches,  and  the 
resinous  formation  begins.  It  is  stated  that 
usually  a  tree,  after  furnishing  food  for  the  lac- 
iiiscct  for  three  or  four  years,  requires  a  rest, 
although  some  trees  will  produce  lac  for  twelve 
ye.irs  and  continue  to  thrive.  The  trees  best 
suited  to  the  insects  are  such  as  are  only  mod- 
erately vigorous. 

The  principal  lac-producing  trees  are  several 
species  of  Ficus,  includin$r  the  Ficus  rrliqioaa, 
or  'religious  tree'  of  the  Hindus;  the  Cnjanus 
tridicus,  Palas.  Kusum.  and  some  other  trees 
which  are  natives  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

The  usual  method  of  separating  the  resinous 
matter  from  the  dye  and  other  contents  of  the 
slick  lac  is  as  follows:  The  covered  twigs  arc 
broken  up  or  coarsely  pulverized,  and  placed  in 
hot  water,  which  melts  the  resinous  matter,  lib- 
erates the  pieces  of  wood  and  the  remains  of  the 
insects,  and  also  dissolves  the  colorine  matter. 
This  is  facilitated  by  kneading  the  melted  resia 
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while  in  the  hot  water;  it  is  then  taken  out 
and  dried.  The  process  of  washing  and  drying 
is  repeated  a  number  of  times  until  the  resin  is 
well  separated  from  tlie  coloring  matter.  Ths 
resin  is  then  put  into  strong  and  very  coarse 
cotton  bags,  whic'i  are  held  near  enough  to  char- 
coal fires  to  melt  the  resin  without  burning  the 
I'ags.  By  twisting  the  bags,  the  melted  resin  is 
then  forced  through  the  fabric,  and  received  in 
tiiin  curtain-like  films  upon  strips  of  woo<l. 
This  hardens  as  its  surface  becomes  acted  upon 
by  the  air,  and  being  broken  off  in  fragments, 
constitutes  the  shellac  of  commerce.  The  best 
shellac  is  that  which  is  most  completely  freed 
from  impurities,  and  approaches  most  to  a  light 
orange-brown  color.  If  the  coloring  matter  has 
rot  been  well  washed  out,  the  resin  is  often  very 
<.!ark.  Much  that  is  squeezed  through  the  bags 
falls  to  the  ground,  without  touching  the  sticks 
placed  to  catch  it;  small  quantities  falling  form 
button-like  drops,  which  constitute  the  button 
lac;  while  larger  ones,  from  1  inch  to  2  or  3 
inches  in  diameter,  constitute  the  plate  lac  of 
commerce. 

Below  the  lac-bearing  trees  there  is  always  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  the  resin  in  small 
particles,  which  have  been  detached  by  the  wind 
shaking  and  chafing. the  branches;  this  also  is 
collected,  and  constitutes  the  seed  lac  of  mer- 
chants. The  name  of  seed  lac  is  also  applied  to 
the  resin  after  it  has  been  freed  from  coloring 
matter  and  is  ready  to  he  fused.  See  "Lac  In- 
<'.ustry  of  Assam,"  in  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Fine  Arts,  February  8,   1001. 

The  water  in  which  the  stick  lac  is  first  soft- 
ened contains,  as  before  mentioned,  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  dead  insect.  This  is  strained  and 
evaporated  until  the  residue  is  a  purple  sedi- 
rient,  which,  when  sufficiently  dried,  is  cut  in 
small  cakes  about  two  inches  square,  and  stamped 
v,ith  certain  trade-marks,  indicating  its  quality. 
These  are  then  fully  dried,  and  packed  for  sale 
as  lac  dye. 

Another  method  of  sepamting  the  resin  from 
the  dj'e  consists  in  passing  the  twigs  through 
crushing  rollers.  The  powdered  matter,  mixed 
with  water,  is  nut  into  a  stirring  cylinder, -where 
resinous  and  coloring  matters  are  separated.  The 
coloring  matter  is  precipitated  from  the  w.aler  by 
the  addition  of  lime.  The  water  is  then  drawn 
off  and  the  precipitate  strained  and  pressed  into 
cakes  which  are  dried  in  the  sun.  The  resin  is 
fused  in  closed  vs'^ols  by  steam  heat,  drawn  olT 
into  a  shallow  trouah,  and  then  spread  on  hollow 
zinc  coliinms,  filled  with  warm  water,  which 
extend  from  the  trough  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees. Here  the  shellac  rapidly  congeals,  assum- 
ing a  leather-like  texture.  While  still  hot  it  is 
removed,  and  after  drying  and  cooling  is  ready 
to  be  packed  and  shipped. 

Tlie  shellan  of  commerce  varies  in  appearance, 
according  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  was 
separated  from  the  coloring  matter,  from  a  dark 
red-brown,  called  ruby  filicllac,  to  a  pale  gold, 
called  hlo)iilc  .ihrllnc.  White  xbellnc  is  shellac 
which  has  been  bleached  with  chlorine.  The 
process  is  a  delicate  one,  and  the  product  is 
likely  to  deteriorate. 

Tlie  sreat  value  of  the  lacs  is  found  in  their 
adaptability  for  the  manufacture  of  varnishes, 
both  in  consequence  of  their  easy  solubility  and 
also  liecanso  of  the  fine,  hard  coating,  susceptible 
of  high  polish,  which  they  give  when  dry. 


All  the  varieties  of  lac  are  translucent,  and 
some  of  the  finer  kinds,  which  are  in  flakes  not 
much  thicker  than  writing-paper,  are  quite  trans- 
parent. If  a  quantity  of  'shellac  be  softened 
by  heat,  it  may,  by  continually  drawing  it  out 
into  lengths,  and  twisting  it,  be  made  not  only 
quite  white,  but  also  opaque;  in  this  state  it  has 
a  beautiful  silky  lustre,  and  if  melted  and  mixed  * 
with  vermilion,  or  any  other  coloring  matter,  it 
forms  some  of  the  fancy  kinds  of  sealing-wax. 
The  more  usual  kinds  are,  however,  made  by 
merely  melting  shellac  with  a  little  turpentine 
and  camphor,  and  mixing  tlie  coloring  matter. 
Shellac  has  the  property  of  being  less  brittle 
after  the  first  melting  than  after  subsequent 
meltings;  hence  the  sealing-wax  manufactured 
in  India  has  always  had  a  high  reputation,  and 
hence  also  the  extreme  beauty  and  durability 
of  those  Chinese  works  of  art  in  lac,  some  of 
which  are  very  ancient.  These  are  usually  chow- 
chow  bo.xes,  tea-basins,  or  other  small  objects 
made  in  wood  or  metal,  and  covered  over  with  a 
crust  of  lac,  colored  with  vermilion,  which,  while 
soft,  is  molded  into  beautiful  patterns.  In  India 
lac  is  used  as  a  coating  for  wooden  toys,  and 
many  articles  of  personal  adornment  are  made 
from  it.  It  is  also  used  as  a  cement  and  by  gold- 
smiths as  a  filling  for  hollow  ornaments. 

IiAC  (Hind,  lak,  lakh,  l&kh,  from  Skt.  lak^, 
hundred  thousand).  In  the  East  Indies,  a  word 
signifying  a  sum  of  100,000  rupees.  One  hundred 
lacs,  or  ten  millions  of  rupees,  make  a  crore. 

LA  CAILLE,  l&'kl'y',  Nicolas  Louis  de 
(1713-62).  A  French  astronomer,  bom  at  Ru- 
migny.  He  was  a  protege  of  the  Duke  de  Bour- 
bon, and  under  his  patronage  became  connected 
with  the  scientists  Cassini  and  Maraldi,  and  later 
was  actively  engaged  in  meridional  measurements 
in  France.  He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1741, 
and  about  the  same  time  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics at  the  CollSge  Mazarin,  where  he  established 
an  observatory  in  1746.  His  Letons  ilfmentaires 
de  matMmatique  ( 1741 ) ,  Lemons  d'astronomie 
gfomitrique  et  physique  (1746),  Lefona  de  me- 
canique  (1743),  and  Letons  d'oplique  (1750) 
were  composed  for  the  use  of  the  students  there. 
From  1750  until  1754  he  was  in  charge  of  an 
astronomical  expedition  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  he  made  many  valuable  discoveries 
among  tlie  southern  stars  and  constellations. 
His  other  works  include  Tabula;  f^olares  (1758), 
.4.i/rononii<E  Fundamenta{l~oi)) ,  Cwhim  Australe 
Slelliferum  (1760),  and  some  Tables  de  logo- 
rithmcs  (1760).  His  Journal  was  published  in 
176.3. 

LA  CALPBENEBE,  Id  kftl'pre-nfd'.  Gauttes 
HE  CosTE.s  DE  (1610-03).  A  prominent  French 
novelist  of  the  seventeenth  eenturv.  bom  at  the 
Chnteau  de  Tolgon.  near  Cahors,  in  Quercy.  In 
his  youth  La  Calpren&de  appears  as  a  frank,  free, 
over-bold  gallant,  an  ofBcer  of  the  Guards,  then 
royal  chamberlain.  From  this  function  he  with- 
drew on  making  a  rich  but  not  congenial  mar- 
riage with  a  noted  bluestocking,  herself  an 
,iuthor  and  president  of  a  literary  salon.  La 
Calprenftde  wrote  ten  plays  and  three  novels, 
in  29  volumes  of  over  500  pages  each.  The 
plays  are  in  the  style  of  Comeille,  and  would 
bo  conspicuous  were  they  not  outshone  by  such 
masterpieces.  The  best  of  them  are:  J.a  morl  do 
Vithridalc  (1637)  ;  Bradamante  (1637)  ;  Jeanne 
d'Aiifileterre  (1637);  Le  comte  d'Essex  (1639); 
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and  Edouard,  rot  d'Angleterre  (1640).  Cassan- 
dre,  the  first  uf  his  novels,  wns  published  during 
the  years  1640-43,  in  ten  Tolumea.  Its  popu- 
larity was  such  that  the  first  volumes  were  twice 
reprinted  before  the  completion  of  the  last,  and 
the  whole  reprinted  twice  during  La  CalprenMe's 
llf«  (1650-^4).  It  was  again  printed  in  1731, 
and  condei..9ed  into  three  volumes  in  1752.  This 
novel  is  interesting  because  it  shows  that  La 
CalprcnMe  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry  as  well  as  with  Greek  novels. 
Casgandre  was  followed  by  CUopatre  (1647)  in 
twelve  volumes  (begun  in  1647),  and  this  by 
Faramond:  hiatoire  de  France  (begun  in  1661), 
which  La  CalprenMe  left  unfinished  at  its  seventh 
volume.  Five  more  volumes  were  added  by  Pierre 
de  Vaumoriire.  All  these  purport  to  be  histori- 
cal novels.  Faramond  has  also  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  first  attempt  at  a  novel  of 
national  history.  La  CalprenMe  is  the  first 
French  novelist  who  had  a  conscious  and  defined 
plan  in  writing.  Caasandre  was  rendered  into 
German,  Italian,  and  Dutch.  In  England  CUopatre 
was  the  favorite;  yet  three  English  dramas  are 
based  on  Faramond.  If  priority  be  taken  into 
account.  La  CalprenMe  is  the  most  significant,  if 
not  the  best,  of  the  idealist  novelists  of  the  cen- 
tury. Consult  KSrting,  Oeschichte  des  franzSti- 
echen  Romans  in  XVIlten  Jahrhundcrt,  vol.  i. 
(Oppeln,  1891). 

LACANIMSn,  lancin-den'.  A  tribe  of  Mayan 
btock  ( q.v. ) ,  formerly  occupying  a  considerable 
territory  upon  the  Lacand6n  and  Usumacinta 
rivers  of  Chiapas  (Mexico)  and  Guatemala,  but 
now  confinsd  to  the  more  inaccessible  region  at 
the  head  of  the  latter  stream  in  the  Pettn  dis- 
trict of  Guatemala.  Their  language  is  a  dialect 
of  the  standard  Maya  of  Yucatan.  For  a  long 
time  they  maintained  an  aggressive  resistance  to 
the  Spanish  power,  and  still  retain  a  large 
measure  of  independence,  with  many  of  their 
ancient  customs  and  religious  rites,  avoiding  con- 
tact with  the  white  man  so  far  as  possible,  al- 
though nominally  subject  to  Guatemala.  The  sto- 
ries formerly  current  of  large  aboriginal  cities  and 
great  temples  still  extant  in  their  territory  are 
now  known  to  have  been  false. 

LACAZE-DXTTHIEKS,  l^'kaz'-dy'tyar', 
Hbnbi  oe  (1821-1901).  A  comparative  anato- 
mist, author  of  a  series  of  elaborate  and  richly 
illustrated  memoirs  on  moHusks,  parasitic  Crus- 
tacea, and  the  red  coral.  He  was  bom  at  Mont- 
pezat,  May  15,  1821 ;  was  appointed  in  1865  to 
the  chair  of  zoOlogy  at  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  three  years  later  he  was  called  to 
the  Sorbonne.  Elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1871,  he  afterwards  became  its 
president.  He  was  founder  of  the  marine  zo»- 
logical  laboratories  of  Roscoff  and  of  Banyuls- 
sur-Mer.  on  the  Mediterranean;  also  founder  and 
editor  of  Archives  de  la  znoloirie  expHimentale. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  was 
the  animating  spirit  of  French  zoology. 

LACCADIVES,  IftkTcft-dlvz  (Skt.  Lakfa 
Dvipa,  hundred  thousand  islands).  A  group  of 
small  coral  islands  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  about 
200  miles  wcSt  of  the  Mnlahnr  coast  of  Hindu- 
stan, aggregating  about  750  square  miles  in  area 
(Map:  India,  B  6).  They  .ire  low  and  flat  and 
mostly  barren,  and  but  few  of  them  are  inhabited. 
The  population  is  about  14..500.  consisting  chiefly 
of  Moplahs,  people  of  mixed  Arabian  and  Hindu 
ToL.  XI.— «. 


descent,  professing  Mohammedanism.  The  isl- 
ands are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  northern 
belonging  to  the  Madras  district  of  South  Ka- 
nara,  the  southern  being  administered  by  the 
V  (lUector  of  Malabar.  The  chief  product  is  cocoa- 
nuts,  whose  fibres  are  almost  the  only  article 
of  export.  As  the  numerous  coral  reefs  make 
navigation  dangerous,  the  commerce  is  carried 
on  almost  exclusively  in  native  vessels,  manned 
by  the  daring  sailors  of  the  islands. 

LACCOriTE,  or  LACCOLITH  (from  Gk. 
XixKOi,  lakkos,  pit  -|-  XlAit,  litho»,  stone).  A  mass 
of  intrusive  rock  (see  Rock)  having  the  general 
shape  of  a  mushroom,  and  supposed  to  be  formed 
as  the  result  of  molten  rock  material  being 
forced  up  from  below  through  a  fissure  or  crevice 
until,  by  taking  a  new  direction  along  more 
nearly  horizontal  planes  of  bedding,  it  forces 
the  overlying  beds  upward  into  a  dome.  Lacco- 
lites  constitute  a  variety  of  batholite  (q.v.)  or 
boss.  They  were  first  described  from  the 
Henry  Mountains  of  Utah,  where  the  erosive 
agencies  of  the  atmosphere  have  removed  the 
inclosing  arched  roof  of  sedimentary  strata  and 
revealed  the  igneous  core  of  the  laccolite.  Lacoo- 
lites  have  aince  been  described  from  many  other 
localities,  the  best  known,  however,  being  in  the 
Western  United  States.  For  illustration,  see 
Gboloot. 

LACE  (OF.  las,  laz,  lags,  Fr.  lacs,  It.  Utccio, 
net,  from  Lat.  kujveus,  snare,  from  lacere,  to 
allure).  An  ornamental  fabric  of  linen,  cotton, 
or  silk  thread  made  either  by  the  hands,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  embroidery,  or  by  ma- 
chinery. It  differs  from  embroidery  in  that  it  is 
not  a  decoration  of  an  existing  fabric,  but  a 
fabric  in  itself,  and  has  been  defined  as  "an  open, 
jjerforated  material  formed  by  the  series  of 
threads  of  which  it  is  composed  being  twisted 
together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  patterns." 
Hand-Made  Lacb  belongs  to  two  general  classes : 
That  which  is  made  with  a  needle,  called  needle- 
point, or  simply  point  lace;  and  that  which  is 
made  with  bobbins  on  a  pillow,  called  bobbin  or 
pillow  lace.  In  addition  there  is  the  machine 
lace,  which  is  usually  a  more  or  less  close  imita- 
tion of  the  patterns  of  both  point  and  pillow  lace. 
The  various  knitted  and  crocheted  edgings,  usually 
of  domestic  manufacture,  though  used  for  the 
same  ornamental  purposes  as  lace,  are  not  true 
laces.    See  Knittino;  also  Cbociiet. 

There  is  no  documentary  or  other  evidence  of 
lace  earlier  than  the  fifteienth  century,  but  the 
process  of  lace-making  was  so  gradually  evolved 
from  the  much  older  art  of  embroidery  that  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  just  when  the  first  true 
lace  was  made.  Lace-making  was  doubtless  sug- 
gested by  embroidery  on  thin  gauzes,  nets,  and 
linens.  This  form  of  embroidery  was  developed 
into  embroidery  on  open  grounds  by  two  dif- 
ferent methods:  Sometimes  the  portions  of  the 
embroidered  cloth  in  the  pattern  are  cut  out 
and  the  open  space  filled  m  with  needlework; 
sometimes  threads  are  first  draicn  out  of  the 
linen,  and  the  remaining  threads  interlaced  with 
needlework,  as  is  done  in  the  modem  drawn- 
work,  in  which  the  Mexican  and  Turkish  women 
so  much  excel.  Soon,  instead  of  laboriously 
pulling  out  threads,  a  fabric  was  invented  with 
the  tffreads  already  omitted,  ready  for  the  needle- 
work. This  fabric,  of  an  open,  reticulated 
ground,  was  called  a  quintain,  after  a  little  vil- 
lage in  Brittany,  famous  for  its  linens.    TbeM 
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quintains  became  more  and  more  open  in  texture 
until  they  were  mere  nets,  called  laci».  The 
needlework  upon  lacis  was  at  first  made  in  a 
simple  darning  pattern,  the  threads  being  run  in 
and  out  among  the  meshes. 

Point  Lace.  During  the  sixteenth  century  't 
was  often  a  difficult  matter  for  ladies  to  secure 
patterns  for  the  various  forms  of  embroidery. 
Often  these  were  drawn  on  parchment  or  copied 
on  samplers  which  were  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.  Probably  the  first  printed  pattern-book 
was  published  by  Pierre  Quinty,  of  Cologne,  in 
1527,  and  was  entitled  New  and  Subtle  Book 
Concerning  the  Art  (Mid  Science  of  Embroidery, 
Fringes,  Tapestry-Making,  as  M'ell  as  Other 
Crafts  Done  with  the  Needle.  After  this  many 
other  pattern-books  were  published  from  time 
to  time,  and  by  studying  these  one  is  able  to 
trace  the  transition  from  white  thread  embroid- 
ery to  needle-point  lace.  Soon  we  find  work 
called  punto  in  acre,  in  which  the  embroidery  is 
edged  with  Vandyked  points  which  are  wholly 
of  needlework,  without  any  foundation  of  cloth. 
Another  step  brings  us  to  work  not  simply 
edged,  but  wholly  made  in  this  way;  in  other 
words,  to  the  production  of  actual  lace.  The 
development  of  a  true  lace  was  earliest  carried 
to  perfection  iu  Venice.  At  first  it  was  similar 
in  pattern  to  the  cut  and  drawn  work,  but 
toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  these 
geomeh-ical  designs  were  replaced  by  elaborate 
floral  and  scroll  ornaments  which  culminated  in 
the  delicate  productions  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Venetian  lace  gradually  became  less  bold 
and  effective  in  design  and  more  delicate  in  exe- 
cution, as  lace  became  less  worn  by  men  and 
more  by  women.  This  is  seen  by  comparing  the 
earlier  laces  with  the  celebrated  rose  point;  the 
latter  is  composed  of  delicate  scrolls  held  to- 
gether by  tiny  bars  and  freely  spotted  with  small 
blossoms.  From  Venice  the  art  of  lace-making 
spread  into.  France,  and  early  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  his  minister  Colbert  established  a 
lace-making  company  enjoying  exclusive  privi- 
leges, with  a  general  shop  at  Paris,  the  principal 
centres  of  lace-making  being  villages  where  the 
art  y/aa  already  practiced,  notably  Alengon. 
(See  Despierres,  Histoire  du  point  d'Alenton, 
Paris,  1886.)  At  first  the  laces  produced,  which 
were  called  under  the  general  name  of  point  de 
France,  were  mere  imitations  of  Venetian  pat- 
terns; but  gradually  distinctly  national  edges 
were  evolved.  The  manufacture  of  needle-point 
lace  also  spread  to  Flanders,  where  a  lace  of 
most  delicate  quality  was  made,  on  account  of 
the  superior  fineness  of  Belgian  flax. 

In  general  point  lace  is  made  by  first  stitching 
a  thread  along  the  outlines  of  a  pattern  on  paper, 
parchment,  or  cloth,  and  then  covering  and  con- 
necting the  pattern-thread  with  stitches.  Of 
course  in  actual  practice  this  method  is  subject 
to  endless  modifications  and  variations,  and  cer- 
tain technical  terms  are  used  in  describing  the 
various  processes  and  products,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  following:  The  unflgured  back- 
ground of  lace  is  called  the  riseau.  The  pattern 
is  the  motif.  Point  de  velin  is  lace  worked  on 
a  parchment  pattern.  Brides  are  the  simple 
lines  with  which  the  pattern  portions  are  some- 
times connected.  Modes  are  elaborate  variations 
of  the  reaeau.  Picots  are  little  loops  worked  on 
a  pattern  to  add  to  its  effectiveness.  Cordonneta 
are  stout  threads,  sometimes  of  horsehair,  em- 


ployed to  outline  a  pattern.  During  later  times, 
the  term  guipure  (see  guipure  later  on)  waa 
applied  to  all  laces  where  the  design  was  con- 
nected with  simple  bars  or  ties,  while  laces  with 
r-jgular  meshed  backgrounds  (reseaux)  were 
called  dentelles. 

The  process  of  making  point  d'Alengon  lace 
can  perhaps  best  be  understood  by  reference  to- 
the  accompanying  plate  illustrating  u.j  various 
steps  in  the  work.  The  diflferent  classes  of  work, 
are  assigned  to  different  workers  successively,, 
and  the  fabric  passes  through  many  hands  before 
it  is  finally  complete.  Fig.  1  shows  the  design,, 
which  is  drawn  on  white  paper.  It  is  then  pricked 
with  a  needle  on  a  piece  of  green  parchment  on 
which  the  grounding  is  indicated  (Fig.  2).  A 
colored  design  in  which  the  portions  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  different  workers  are  indicated 
is  next  employed  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
first  worker  traces  out  the  design  on  the  parch- 
ment {la  trace)  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  next 
supplies  the  coarser  groundwork  (bride),  indi- 
cated on  the  color  scheme  by  yellow  and  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  Next  the  finer  grounding  {r^eau), 
which  corresponds  in  the  color  plan  to  the  green, 
is  worked  in  and  then  the  design  itself  is  worked 
in  solid  buttonhole  stitch  {rempli).  This  is  in- 
dicated by  the  white  on  the  color  plan.  Next  the 
fine  stars  of  the  openwork  (modes)  are  added^ 
corresponding  to  the  red  on  the  diagram,  and  the 
final  process  consists  in  working  a  heavy  outline 
around  the  design,  as  is  indicated  by  the  black. 
Fig.  9  shows  the  finished  lace  after  it  has  gone 
through  these  successive  stages. 

Pillow  Lace.  The  invention  of  pillow  lace 
has  been  claimed  for  Barbara  TJttmann,  who 
lived  at  Saint  Annaberg,  Saxony,  about  th& 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Whether  she 
invented  or  merely  introduced  the  art  can- 
not now  be  proved;  but  certain  it  is  that  it 
soon  became  established  in  Saxony,  and  spread 
thence  to  the  Netherlands  and  France.  Pillow 
lace,  sometimes  called  cushion  or  bobbin  lace,  is  so. 
called  from  the  pillow  or  cushion  being  used  to 
work  the  pattern  upon,  and  the  various  threads 
of  which  the  figures  are  made  up  each  being 
wound  upon  a  bobbin,  usually  of  an  ornamental 
character,  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
The  pattern  on  parchment  or  paper  being  at- 
tached to  the  pillotc  or  cushion,  pins  are  stuck 
in  at  regular  intervals  in  the  lines  of  the  pat- 
tern, and  the  threads  of  the  bobbins  are  twisted 
or  plaited  round  them  so  as  to  form  the  net- 
work arrangement  which  is  characteristic  of  this 
class  of  lace,  the  patterns  or  figured  portions 
being  worked  out  by  a  crossing  of  threads,  which, 
although  actually  plaiting,  gives  the  effect  of 
weaving.  As  many  as  1200  bobbins  are  required 
for  the  more  elaborate  patterns.  Many  pillow- 
lace  patterns  are  made  in  strips,  and  are  cleverly 
united  by  a  stitch  called  point  de  raccroc,  which 
consists  in  finishing  off  the  two  outer  parallel 
edges  of  a  strip  with  a  series  of  half  instead  of 
whole  meshes,  which  are  subsequently  united 
in  a  way  that  defies  detection. 

The  name  passement  was  given  to  the  earliest 
bobbin  laces.  Being  cheaper  and  simpler  than 
the  point  lace,  they  at  once  becamft  popular  with 
those  who  could  not  afford  the  latter.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  wider  and  more  elaborate  pillow 
laces  were  made. 

In  1768  the  manufacture  of  machine  net  or 
iulU  was  started  at  Nottingham,  England,  and 
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from  that  time  it  became  common  to  sew  patterns 
or  figures  of  pillow  lace  upon  a  machine-made  or 
tulle  background.  This  machine-made  net  (known 
as  'bobbin  net')  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
manufacture  of  machine-made  lace,  which  has 
worked  a  complete  revolution  in  the  lace  trade, 
so  that  the  prices  formerly  obtained  for  hand- 
made lace  can  no  longer  be  commanded.  The 
lace  machine,  or  frame,  is  so  complicated  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  convey  ary  really  intelli- 
gible appreciation  of  it  without  a  voluminous 
description  of  all  its  parts.  One  or  two  points 
of  chief  importance  may,  however,  remove  any 
difficulty  in  understanding  its  general  principles. 
First,  then,  as  in  the  loom  (see  Loom),  there 
is  a  series  of  warp  threads,  placed,  however,  per- 
pendicularly instead  of  horizontally,  and  not  so 
close  as  in  ordinary  weaving.  Behind  these 
threads,  and  corresponding  to  the  interspaces, 
is  a  row  of  ingeniously  constructed  flat  bobbins 
or  reels  resting  in  an  arrangement  called  a  comb- 
har  or  bolt-bar.  These  are  so  placed  that,  with 
the  first  movement  of  the  machine,  each  bobbin, 
which  carries  its  thread  with  it,  passes  through 
two  of  the  parallel  and  perpendicular  threads 
of  the  warp,  and  is  lodged  in  another  and  similar 
bolt-bar  in  front  of  the  warp.  But  this  front 
bolt-bar,  besides  an  advancing  and  receding  mo- 
tion, has  another  movement,  called  shagging — 
from  right  to  left.  When  it  receives  a  bobbin 
by  its  forward  motion  it  draws  back,  bringing 
the  bobbin  and  thread  through  two  of  the  up- 
right threads;  it  then  shogs  or  moves  to  one 
side,  and  goes  forward  again,  taking  the  thread 
through  the  next  two  warp  threads,  and  lodging 
the  bobbin  on  the  back  bolt-bar  again,  one  dis- 
tance beyond  its  last  space;  this  it  recovers  by 
the  next  movement,  and  it  again  passes  through 
the  first  space,  to  be  again  received  by  the  front 
bolt-bar.  By  these  movements  the  bobbin  thread 
is  twisted  quite  round  one  upright  thread  of  the 
warp;  another  movement  then  shifts  the  bobbin, 
80  that  it  will  pass  through  the  next  pair  of  up- 
right threads,  and  so  carry  on  its  work,  the 
warp  threads  moving  at  the  same  time,  unwind- 
ing from  the  lower  beam  and  being  rolled  on  the 
upper  one.  There  are  twice  as  many  bobbins  as 
there  are  threads  in  the  warp,  each  bolt-bar  hav- 
ing a.  set  which  it  exchanges  with  the  other,  and 
all  being  regulated  with  great  nicety.  The  varia- 
tions upon  these  operations,  which  apply  only  to 
bobbin  net,  all  depend  upon  the  variations  which 
can  be  given  to  the  movements  of  the  flat,  disk- 
like bobbins. 

The  application  of  Jacquard's  apparatus  for 
pattern-weaving  to  lace,  in  1837,  made  possible 
the  production  of  tulle  broche  or  flowered  nets, 
and  since  that  time  the  process  of  reproducing 
the  patterns  of  hand-made  lace  by  machinery, 
as  well  as  of  making  new  designs,  has  been  ex- 
tensively developed.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
danger  that  the  production  of  machine-made  lace 
will  efface  the  demand  for  the  hand-made  prod- 
uct, any  more  than  that  of  process  engraving  will 
supersede  the  work  of  the  artist. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  and  a 
brief  description  of  some  of  the  most  important 
kinds  of  point  and  pillow  laces:  Alen(on,  a 
needle-point  lace  first  made  in  the  seventeenth 
century  at  Alengon,  France,  sometimes  called  the 
queen  of  laces.  It  is  characterized  by  a  reseau 
of  hexagonal  mesh  and  the  cordonnet.  stiffened 
vith    horsehair.      Argentan    is    similar   to    the 


point  d'Alencon,  but  the  design  is  of  a  larger, 
bolder  pattern,  and  the  brides  are  twisted.  Bay- 
cux,  modem  bobbin  lace,  made  at  Bayeux,  Nor- 
mandy, in  imitation- of  rose  point  and  other  old 
patterns.  It  is  often  made  in  large  pieces  for 
shawls,  fichus,  etc.  Blonde,  originally  made  of 
unbleached  silk,  from  which  it  derived  its  name, 
but  now  made  only  of  white  or  black  silk,  and  in 
large  flowery  patterns.  It  is  a  favorite  with  the 
Spaniards,  the  mantilla  or  national  headdress 
being  made  of  this  lace.  Bisette,  a  coarse  and 
simple  lace  made  by  French  peasants,  and  of 
little  value.  Bride,  ground  composed  wholly  of 
bars  or  brides  without  any  reseau  or  network. 
Brussels  (see  Brussels  Lace).  Chantilly,  a 
silk  lace,  either  black  or  white,  the  older  pat- 
terns of  which  are  vases  and  baskets  of  flowers 
similar  to  the  Chantilly  pottery.  The  material 
used  in  weaving  these  laces  is  a  silk  called 
grenadine  d'Alais,  which  is  so  spun  that  it  is 
lustreless  and  looks  like  black  flax.  Cluny, 
a  purely  fanciful  name  adopted  from  the  Mus^ 
de  Cluny,  where  examples  of  ancient  lace  are 
preserved.  This  is  a  pillow  lace  made  chiefly 
by  the  peasant  women  of  Le  Puy,  France.  Du- 
chesse,  a  variety  of  pillow  lace  originally  made 
in  Belgium,  containing  raised  wonc  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  Honiton  lace.  English  or 
point  d'Angleterre,  a  pillow  lace  much  admired 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  probably 
a  Brussels  lace  smuggled  into  England  by  mer- 
chants, and  given  an  English  name  to  evade  the 
sumptuary  edicts  which  in  1662  were  issued  by 
Parliament  to  check  the  enormous  sums  spent 
on  foreign  lace  and  to  encourage  the  home  prod- 
uct. Lace  of  equal  fineness,  however,  could  not 
be  produced  in  England,  on  account  of  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  English  flax.  The  term  gui- 
pure was  originally  applied  to  a  lace  in  which 
a  cordonnet  was  composed  of  a  stout  cord 
whipped  aroimd  with  finer  threads,  and  in  this 
sense  is  applied  to  the  trimming  gimps  of  the 
present  day.  Gradually,  however,  the  name  is 
extended  to  all  laces  in  which  the  patterns  are 
connected  by  brides  or  ties  instead  of  being  on 
a  network  or  reseau,  and  still  later  for  all  laces 
in  which  the  grounds  were  very  large,  with  ir- 
regular openings.  Boniton,  a  pillow  lace  made 
at  Honiton,  in  Devonshire,  England.  The  pat- 
terns, consisting  of  sprays  or  flowers,  are  made 
separately  and  then  bound  together  with  brides 
or  secured  to  a  net  background.  Meohlin,  a 
light,  filmy  pillow  lace,  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  which  is  the  fine,  bright  thread  which  out- 
lines all  the  ornamental  shapes  in  it.  The  reseau 
is  a  hexagonal  mesh.  Nottingham,  a  general 
name  for  machine-made  lace,  from  Nottingham, 
England,  where  It  was  first  made.  Spanish,  a 
modem  black  silk  lace  with  a  flowered  pattern, 
mostly  of  Flemish  make.  Torchon,  a  bobbin  lace 
made  of  soft  and  loosely  twisted  but  stout  linen 
thread;  an  imitation  of  it  is  largely  made  by 
machine.  Valenciennes,  a  bobbin  lace  with  a 
square  or  diamond  reseau,  and  the  same  kind  of 
thread  throughout  the  pattern  and  ground.  It 
is  admirably  suited  for  washable  fabrics,  and 
as  such  has  always  been  a  favorite. 

Consult:  Leff-bre,  Embroidery  and  Lace,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Alan  S.  Cole  (London, 
1888)  ;  Cole,  Ancient  Needle-Point  and  Pillow 
Lace  (London,  1875)  :  id.,  Cantor  Lectures  on 
the  Art  of  Lace-Making  (London,  1881);  id.. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Lace 
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in  the  South  Kenaington  Museum  (London, 
1881)  ;  supplements  to  above  (1891  and  1895)  ; 
id.  (editor),  Uand-Uade  Lace*  (London^  1890)  ; 
Palliser,  History  of  Lace  (New  York,  1902). 

LACEBABK  TREE  (Lagetta  lintearia).  A 
lofty  tree  of  the  natural  ordar  Thymelffiacece, 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  with  ovate,  entire, 
smooth  leaves  and  whit*  flowers.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  tenacity  of  the  fibres  of  its  inner 
bark,  which  may  be  separated  after  maceration 
in  water  into  layers  resembling  coarse  lace.  A 
Oovemor  of  Jamaica  is  said  to  have  presented 
a  cravat,  frill,  and  ruffles  made  of  it  to  Charles 
II.  It  is  abo  used  in  making  ropes,  whips,  etc. 
The  plant  is  sometimes  grown  in  greenhouses  as 
a  curiosity. 

IiACE-BUO.  A  bug  of  the  family  Tingitide. 
The  wings  and  body  are  covered  by  a  lacc-like 
meshwork  of  fine  lines.  These  bugs  feed  upon 
the  Juices  of  plants,  clustering  usually  upon  the 
leaves.  Their  eggs  are  fastened  to  the  leaves  by 
a  brown  sticky  substance.  Corythuca  arcuata 
is  especially  abundant  on  hawthorn-trees,  and 
Corythuca  ciliata  on  the  sycamore. 

LACEI>iE']CON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AeuctSaliutr, 
LakedaimSn) .  The  ancient  name  of  Laconia, 
sometimes  applied  to  Sparta  (q.v.). 

LACELEAF.  A  Madagascar  aquatic  plant. 
See  LATTicEi£Ar. 

LAC^^SDE,  l&'sft'p^d',  Bernabd  Geruaiit 
Etienne  de  i:.a  Ville,  Count  de  (1756-1825).  A 
French  naturalist,  bom  at  Agen.  He  early 
showed  bis  love  for  natural  history,  and  at  the 
same  time  cultivated  music  and  composed  sev- 
•eral  operas,  which,  however,  were  never  produced. 
-Gluck  encouraged  his  talents  in  this  direction, 
and  LacCpMc  wrote  a  treatise  on  La  pot'tique 
de  la  musique  (1785),  which  was  favorably  re- 
ceived. After  the  appearance  of  his  Essai  sur 
V^lcctriciti  (1781)  and  Physique  gfn&raU;  et 
particulidre  (1782-84),  Buffon  appointed  him 
£ub-demonstrator  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  His 
Bistoire  des  quadrupi-dcs  ovipares  et  des  ser- 
pents (1788-89)  and  Histoire  naiurelle  des  rep- 
tiles (1789),  for  many  years  the  standard  work 
on  the  subject,  despite  its  inevitable  errors, 
are  continuations  of  Buffon's  Histoire  naturelle. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  1791,  but  did  not  remain  in  Paris  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  After  his  return  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  special  chair  for  instruction  in  the 
history  of  reptiles  and  fishes  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantea,  and  in  1796  became  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute. His  Histoire  naturelle  des  poissoits  (1798- 
1803)  and  L'histoire  des  C'itaccs  (1804)  are  also 
continuations  of  Buffon's  great  work.  From  1799 
iintil  the  end  of  his  life  Lac^pMe  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  politics.  He  was  made  Senator  in 
1799;  in  1803  he  became  grand  chancellor  of  the 
Lesrion  of  Honor,  and  in  1809  Minister  of  State. 
After  the  Restoration  of  1814  he  was  made  a 
peer.  His  other  works  include:  Histoire  g^n&rale 
physique  et  civile  de  I'Europe  depuis  les  d*rrniires 
annces  du  Vi'ms  siecle  jusque  vers  le  milieu  du 
Xrilldme  (18  vols.,  1826)  ;  Lesdgesde  la  nature 
et  l'histoire  de  I'espice  humaine  (1830)  ;  and 
numberless  articles  contributed  to  miscellaneous 
publications.  His  works  on  natural  history  were 
collpctcd  and  published  in  1826,  1830.  and  1840. 

LACESTILIA,  lSs'»r-tII1-A.  or  LACEB- 
TIDiE    (Neo-Lat.,   from  Lat.   lacertus,   lacerta. 


lizard) .  The  lacertilians  or  lizards  constitute  aa 
order  (Autosauri  or  Lacertilia  or  Lacertoidea) 
of  eaurians,  comprising  the  lizards  as  distin- 
guished  from  the  snakes.  One  siiborder  is  known 
ns  LacerUe,  and  includes  all  the  forms  except  the 
geckos  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  chameleons  on 
(he  other.  The  typical  family  of  this  suborder  is 
Lacertids,  and  its  type  genus  Lacerta.  This  ex- 
presses the  views  of  Cope,  Boulenger,  and  Gadow. 
See  LiZABD. 

IiACEBTO,  IiAOABTO.      See   Lizabd-Fish. 

IiACEWINO.  Any  insect  of  the  neuropter- 
ous  family  Hemerobiidoe.  The  most  common 
forms  belong  to  the  genus  Chrysopa,  the  golden- 
eyed  flies.  They  are  green  or  yellowish-green 
insects,  with  gauze-like  net-veined  wings,  and 
emit  a  very  disagreeable  odor.  The  eggs  are  sup- 
ported upon  a  long,  thread-like  peduncle,  and 
are  thus  protected  from  the  depredations  of  their 
own  larvae,  which  prey  upon  insect-eggs,  small 


A  i^ACEWtNQ  {.Cttryaops  oculata). 
a.  Adult  flj.  enlarged  about  four  times;  b,  larva,  de- 
vouring a  psylls;  c.  tliiee  stalked  eggs;  d,  cocoon,  sbowlns 
the  hinged  cap  lifted  by  the  emerging  Imago. 

larvie,  and  especially  upon  aphids,  and  for  this 
reason  are  called  'aphis  -  lions.'  The  mature 
larva  spins  a  cocoon  from  which  the  pupa  escapes 
before  the  final  molt  by  means  of  a  circular  lid 
or  opening.  They  are  commonly  parasitized  by 
the  chalcis-flies  (q.v.)  of  the  genus  Isodromus. 
About  forty  species  have  been  recorded  from 
temperate  North  America. 

LACHAISE,  Ift'shfiz',  Francois  d'Aix  de 
(1624-1709).  A  Jesuit  priest,  the  confessor  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  was  bom  at  Aix,  in  what  is  now 
the  Department  of  Loire.  He  had  been  rector  of 
the  Jesuit  academies  at  Grenoble  and  Lyons,  and 
was  head  of  the  latter  province  when  Louis  called 
him  to  be  his  confessor  on  the  death  of  Father 
Ferrier,  November,  1675.  In  the  most  impor- 
tant question  of  his  time  Father  Lachaise  avoid- 
ed extreme  courses.  He  sustained  among  his 
contemporaries  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  mild, 
simple,  and  honorable  character.  He  did  not 
favor  violence  against  the  Jansenists,  was  a 
friend  of  F^nelon,  and  though  partially  respon- 
sibla  for  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
regretted  the  atrocities  that  followed.  In  spite 
of  the  difficulties  of  his  delicate  position  at  Court, 
during  the  thirty-four  years  that  he  filled  hk 
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cffice  of  confessor  he  never  lost  the  favor  of 
the  King.  He  ivas  a  man  of  some  learning,  and 
fond  of  antiquarian  pursuits.  Louis  XIV.  built 
bim  a  country  house  to  the  northeast  of  Paris, 
the  large  garden  of  which  was  in  1804  converted 
into  a  burial-place,  known  as  the  Pire-Lachai»e, 
the  largest  and  most  remarkable  cemetery  in  the 
world,  containing  20,000  monuments,  700,000 
graves,  and  holding  the  remains  of  France's 
greatest  men. 

I.A  CHALOTAIS,  M  shllMA',  Louis  Ben£ 
DE  Caradeuc  de  (1701-85).  A  French  magis- 
trate, procureur-gCnCral  of  the  Parliament  of 
Brittany,  where  be  was  a  decided  opponent  of 
the  Jesuits.  His  memoir,  Compte  rendu  des 
conttitutiona  dea  Jiauitea  (17C1),  presented  to 
his  Parliament,  led  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Order  in  France.  He  also  published  a  work  on 
the  reorganization  of  education,  entitled  Eaaai 
d'iduciition  nationale  (176.3).  This  was  a  re- 
markable treatise  for  the  times,  and  received 
high  praise  from  Voltaire.  Later  he  was  sub- 
jected to  long  political  persecution,  but  in  1775 
was  restored  to  his  place  in  the  Parliament  of 
Rennes. 

IiACHAJCBEA'DDIE,  U'sh&Nl>«'d«',  Piebke 
(1807-72).  A  French  writer  of  fables,  bom  at 
Sarlat,  Dordogne.  He  was  of  humble  parentage, 
and  received  only  a  rudimentary  education,  but 
became  known  after  he  went  to  Paris  among  the 
disciples  of  Saint-Simon.  His  Easaia  poitiquea 
appeared  in  1829,  and  ten  years  afterwards,  with 
the  financial  assistance  of  Enfantin,  he  published 
Fahlea  populairea,  which  were  crowned  by  the 
Academy  and  often  reprinted.  He  used  to  re- 
cite them  himself  at  club  meetings  or  concerts. 
Arrested  for  his  participation  in  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  he  was  with  difficulty  liberated  through 
BCranppr's  influence,  while  the  Duke  de  Persigny 
saved  him  from  transportation  to  Cayenne  in 
1851 ;  but  he  was  banished  from  France  for  eight 
years.  T\Tiile  in  Brussels  he  published  Pleura 
d'exil  (1851),  and  afterwards  Fleura  de  Ville- 
momble  (1861)   and  JBora  d'oeuvre  (1867). 

XACHAUI),  Ift'shy,  Geoboes  (1846—).  A 
French  advocate,  publicist,  and  romancer,  bom 
at  Paris,  distinguished  at  the  bar.  He  wrote: 
Eaani  aur  la  dictature  (1875)  ;  L'Empire  devant 
I'ouvrier  (1876);  L'Empire  (1877);  Lea  lona- 
partiatea  de  la  Rdpuhlique  (1877)  ;  Que  vont 
dcvcnir  lea  bonapartiatesT  (1879):  Le  prince 
Hapolion  et  le  parti  honapartiate  (1880)  ;  Bona- 
partiatea  blanea  et  bonapartiatea  rougea  (1885)  ; 
and  the  lighter  works,  Chosca  d'amour  (1881); 
Mieum  vaut  en  r>re{  1882)  ;  Pour  I'argent  ( 1883)  ; 
Impitoiiable  amour  (1884);  Oh!  meadcmea 
(1885)';    Cabotinaffe    (1886). 

LA  CHATJSS^,  li  shA'sft'.  Piebre  Culvve 
NlVELtE  DK  (1692-17.54).  A  French  dramatist 
who  first  merged  tragedy  and  comedy  in  France, 
and  80  created  the  drame,  or  melodrama.  There 
was  sllready  a  tragedy  of  common  life  (tragidie 
hourgeoise)  and  a  pathetic  comedy  {eomidie 
larmoiiante) .  La  Chaussf-e  combined  these,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Le  pr4jug4  i  la  mode  ( 1735) ,  and 
thus  furnished  a  basis  for  the  dramaturgic  the- 
ories of  Diderot.  But  though  these  beginnings 
of  a  large  and  important  section  of  the  modem 
drama  are  of  great  interest,  intrinsically  the 
work  of  La  C^aussfc  is  of  small  value.  C5on- 
Bult   Brunetiere,    Epoquea   du    thiitre   franfaia 


(Paris,  1802),  and  Lanson,  La  Chauaaie  et  to 
cotn^dte   larmoyante    (ib.,   1887). 

LACHKLIEB,  14sh'ly&',  Jules  (1832—).  A 
French  philosopher,  born  at  Fontainebleau.  In 
1864  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Ecole  Normale  SupCrieure,  where  he  did  much 
to  encourage  philosophic  study.  He  was  also 
closely  connected  with  educational  work  and  was 
director  of  the  Normal  conferences  till  1877,  wlicn 
he  became  inspector  of  the  Paris  Academy.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  instructor- 
general  of  public  education  and  in  1901  this  ap- 
pointment was  made  honorary.  He  wrote  Du 
fondement  de  I'induction  (last  edition  1898)  and 
D^  Xatura  Byllogiami  (1871).  His  philosophy 
is  neo-Kantian. 

LACHES,  Ijish'^z  (OF.  lacheaae,  remissness, 
from  lache,  laache,  Fr.  Idche,  lax,  remiss,  from 
Lat.  laxua,  slack).  Such  an  unreasonable  delay 
in  asserting,  or  omission  to  assert  a  right,  or 
prosecute  a  remedy,  as  will  be  available  as  a 
defense  in  a  court  of  equity,  to  a  person  preju- 
diced thereby.  For  the  defendant  to  make  out  a 
defense  of  laches  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  be 
must  prove  ( 1 )  that  the  plaintiff,  knowing  all  the 
facts  concerning  his  alleged  rights,  has  negli- 
gently or  willfuUv  neglected  to  prosecute  liis 
claim;  (2)  that  the  defendant  has  never  recog- 
nized any  rights  in  the  plaintiff  to  the  subject- 
matter  in  question ;  ( 3 )  that  the  defendant,  rely- 
ing on  the  apparent  acquiescence  of  the  plaintiff 
or  in  ignorance  of  his  claims,  has  altered  bis  posi- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  delay,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  will  suffer  loss  if  the  plaintiff's 
alleged  rights  are  sustained. 

It  is  a  defense  resting  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  that  of 
the  statutes  of  limitations  of  actions,  which  pro- 
vide arbitrary  and  fixed  limits  of  time  within 
which  the  various  classes  of  actions  must  be 
commenced.  Therefore,  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
delay  or  apparent  neglect  will  always  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court.  Thus,  severe  illness  of  the 
plaintiff,  the  fact  that  he  was  theretofore  igno- 
rant of  his  rights,  that  negotiations  for  settle- 
ment had  been  pending  between  the  parties  bona 
fide  as  to  the  plaintiff,  or  that  the  delay  was 
caused  by  fraud  or  concealment  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant,  have  all  been  held  to  be  reasonable 
excuses  for  delay  in  enforcing  equitable  rights. 
A  person  under  a  legal  disability,  as  an  infant, 
an  idiot  or  lunatic,  a  married  woman  In  some 
States,  or  other  person  legally  incompetent  to 
bring  an  action,  will  not  be  considered  as  guilty 
of  laches  until  the  disability  ceases. 

In  courts  of  admiralty  substantially  the  same 
principles  as  the  above  are  followed,  but  the 
ccurt  is  not  bound  by  precedents  in  State  courts. 
See  Limitation  of  Actions,  and  consult  the  au- 
thorities referred  to  under  Practice  ;  Equitt. 

LACHES,  l.l'kSz  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Adxi'l. 
(c.475-418  B.C.).  An  Athenian  general  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  With 
Chartpades  he  was  sent  to  Sicily  with  a  fleet,  in 
B.C.  427,  to  support  I.eontini  in  her  strugcle  with 
Syracuse.  On  the  death  of  his  colleague  he  came 
to  sole  command,  but  accomplished  little,  as  the 
Sicilians  soon  reconciled  their  differences.  As 
leader  of  the  moderate  party.  Laches  was  opposed 
by  Cleon,  and  lost  much  of  his  influence  until 
Cleon's  death;  but  in  421  he  induced  the  Athe- 
nian assembly  to  agree  to  the  Peace  of  Nicia«.. 
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Tliree  years  afterwards  he  was  put  in  command 
of  the  Athenian  forces  and  was  killed  at  Man- 
tinea  (418).  One  of  Plato's  dialogues  is  named 
after  him. 

LACHES.  A  dialogue  of  Plato.  Lysimach- 
us  and  Melesias,  desiring  a  better  education  for 
their  boys  than  that  which  they  have  enjoyed, 
consult  Nicias  and  Laches  about  the  importance 
of  fencing.  Socrates  is  appealed  to  and  lead') 
the  discussion  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
courage.  The  dialogue  is  enlivened  by  irony  and 
witty  repartee. 

LACHESIS,  ]ak'6-8ls  (Lat.,  from  G\c.Aixe<ra). 
In  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  three  Fates.  See 
Pabca:. 

LACHINE,  lA-shen'.  A  town  in  Jacques  Car- 
tier  County,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  Lake  Saint  Louis 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad ;  eight  miles  south- 
west of  Montreal  (Map:  Quebec,  C  5).  It  is  a 
favorite  summer  residence  of  many  Montreal  citi- 
zens, and  a  popular  winter  resort  of  pleasure 
parties;  The  Lachine  Canal,  built  to  avoid  the 
famous  Lachine  rapids  on  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
connects  the  town  with  Montreal,  and  all  the 
water  commerce  between  that  city  and  the  west 
passes  through  this  canal.  The  town  is  the 
starting  and  landing  place  for  the  Ottawa  line 
of  steamers  for  Kingston,  etc.  It  is  the  seat  of 
extensive  electric  power  works  which  supply 
Montreal.  The  name  La  Chine  was  given  to  the 
site  in  1669,  in  derision  of  early  explorers  who 
after  reaching  this  point  returned  to  their  com- 
panions at  Montreal,  whom  they  had  left  four 
months  previously,  hoping  to  reach  China  by 
way  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.  In  1689  the  Iro- 
quois burned  Lachine  and  massacred  all  the 
inhabitants.  Population,  in  1891,  3761;  in  1901, 
6501. 

LACHISH,  IftTcIsh  (Heb.  Lakiah).  A  city  of 
Judah,  which  on  several  occasions  played  an 
important  part  in  Hebrew  history.  The  King 
of  Lachish  and  four  allies  were  routed  by  Joshua 
(Joshua  X.  1-33)  and  Lachish  was  taken.  The 
city  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  ( ib.  rv.  39 ) , 
end  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam  became  a  strong 
fortress  (II.  Chron.  xi.  9).  It  was  to  Lachish 
that  King  Araaziah  fled  when  a  conspiracy 
obliged  him  to  leave  Jerusalem,  and  he  was 
slain  there  (II.  Kings,  xiv.  19).  There  is  a 
remarkable  reference  to  the  city  in  a  discourse 
of  the  prophet  Micah  (i.  13),  who  denounces  the 
place  as  "the  beginning  of  sin  to  the  daughter 
of  Zion,"  in  which  all  the  transgressions  of 
Israel  were  found.  Sennacherib  in  his  raid  on  the 
Kingdom  of  Judah  took  Lachish,  together  with 
other  fortified  cities,  and  on  his  return  to  As- 
syria had  a  sculpture  prepared  in  which  he 
depicts  himself  seated  on  his  throne  at  Lachish 
and  receiving  the  Jewish  captives.  It  was  to 
Lachish  that  King  Hezekiah  of  Judah  sent  mes- 
sengers with  gifts  and  promises  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  Sennacherib  to  spare  Jerusalem  (II. 
Kings  xviii.  14-16)  and  abandon  the  campaign. 
Lachish  was  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  his 
invasion  of  Palestine  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7),  and  is 
mentioned  among  the  cities  resettled  by  the 
Israelites  on  their  return  from  the  Babylonian 
captivit.v  (Neh.  xi.  SO).  Flinders  Petrie  and 
Bliss  have  identified  Lachish  with  Tell  el-Heay,  a 
mound  of  ruins,  the  situation  of  which  corre- 
sponds to  that  required  for  Lachish,   16  miles 


east  of  Gaza.  The  remains  of  eight  cities,  one 
above  another,  were  found  on  excavating  thia 
mound,  and  the  history  they  indicate  for  the  spot 
agrees  with  what  is  known  of  Lachish  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  the  identification  all  but 
certain.  Consult:  Petrie,  Tell  el-Heay  (London, 
1891) ;  Bliss,  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities  (London, 
1894)  ;  Schrader,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the 
Old  Testament,  vol.  ii.   (London,  1885-88). 

LACHLAN,  lOk'lon.  A  river  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia  (Map:  New  South  Wales,  C  4). 
It  rises  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  130  miles 
southwest  of  Sydney,  and  flows  first  northwest 
through  an  uneven  forest  region,  then  southwest 
through  the  great  treeless  plains,  where  in  the 
dry  season  it  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  chain 
of  ponds.  It  joins  the  Murrumbidgee  after  a 
course  of  700.  miles,  and  through  the  latter  it 
discharges  into  the  Murray  on  the  southwestern 
boundary  of  the  colony. 

LACEMADTIT,  lUo'm&n,  Kabl  Konrad  Fried- 
BiCH  WiLUELM  (1793-1851).  A  celebrated  Ger- 
man critic  and  philologist,  bom  at  Brunswick, 
March  4,  1793.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Leipzig  and  Gottingen,  became  professor  in 
the  University  of  Konigsberg  in  1818,  and  in 
that  of  Berlin  in  1825.  He  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  modem  philology.  His  literary 
activity  was  extraordinary.  He  was  equally  de- 
voted to  classical  philology  and  to  old  German 
literature,  and  illustrated  both  with  a  profound 
and  critical  sagacity.  The  list  of  his  published 
works  is  exceedingly  long.  Among  his  more 
important  productions  were  editions  of  the  Nibel- 
ungenlied  and  the  works  of  the  minnesinger 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  and  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach;  editions  of  Lucretius  (4thed.  1882), 
Catullus,  Tibulius,  Propertius;  and  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament  (1831),  of  which,  in  collab- 
oration with  Buttmann,  he  published  a  larger 
edition  in  two  volumes,  with  the  Latin  Vulgate 
translation,  in  1842  and  1850.  He  died  in  Berlin, 
March  13,  1851.  Consult  his  Life,  by  Hertz  (Ber- 
lin,  1851). 

LACHNEB,  l&o'nSr,  Franz  (1803-90).  An 
eminent  German  orchestral  composer  and  con- 
trapuntist, born  in  Rain,  Bavaria.  He  studied 
under  his  father  (piano),  and  Eisenhofer  (com- 
position), and  becoming  very  proficient  on  the 
pianoforte,  organ,  and  violoncello,  he  went  to 
Vienna  in  1822  to  study  composition  and  coun- 
terpoint under  Stadler  and  Sechter,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  become  intimate  with  Schu- 
bert. Ill  1836  he  became  Court  kapellmeister  in 
Munich,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  director- 
gtneral  of  music,  but  retired  in  1868,  dissatisfied 
with  the  growing  fondness  of  the  Court  for  the 
music  of  the  Wagnerian  school.  Lachner  is  re- 
garded as  a  classic  composer  in  Germany,  and 
is  universally  esteemed  for  his  skill  in  contra- 
puntal work.  His  works  include  operas,  sym- 
phonies, chamber-music,  pianoforte  music,  songs, 
and  part-songs.  His  suites  for  orchestra  are  his 
masterpieces,  and  show  great  skill  in  harmony 
and  counterpoint.    He  died  in  Munich. 

LACHBYJUE  CHBISTI,  lilk'ri-mft  krts'tt 
(Lat.,  tears  of  Christ).  A  muscatel  wine  of  a 
sweet  but  piquant  taste,  and  a  most  agreeable 
bouquet,  which  is  produced  from  the  grapes  of 
Mount  Somma,  near  Vesuvius,  the  name  being 
derived  from  that  of  a  near-by  monastery.  There 
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«re  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  red,  the  first 
t>eiDg  generally  preferred.  The  demand  for  this 
wine  being  greater  than  the  supply,  large  quan- 
tities of  that  produced  in  Pozzuoli,  Istria,  and 
!Nola  are  sold  under  this  name. 

LACHBTMAI.  O&aAKS.  The  lachrymal 
organs  consist  of  the  gland  which  secretfes  the 
tears  and  is  situated  in  the  anterior  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  puncta,  the  canali- 
culi,  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  nasal  duct.  The 
diseases  of  these  organs  are  limited  to  growths 
affecting  the  gland,  excessive  secretion  of  tears, 
and  impediments  to  their  escape  in  the  nose. 
See  Eye. 

LACHBTMATOBY,  lak'rl-mAW  ri  (from 
ML.  lacrimatorium,  lacrymatorium,  vessel  for 
tears,  from  Lat.  lacrima,  OlJit.  daorima,  Gk. 
idxpv,  dakry,  Welsh  dacr,  Goth,  tagr,  OHG. 
zahar,  Ger.  Zahre,  AS.  tear,  Eng.  tear).  The 
name  applied  to  small  bottles  of  glass  or  earth- 
«nware  found  in  ancient  tombs,  and  used  to  con- 
tain perfumes  or  unguents.  The  name  was  given 
them  under  the  erroneous  supposition  that  they 
were  used  to  contain  the  tears  of  the  friends  of 
the  deceased. 

I^CHTJTE,  l4-sh35t'.  A  town  of  Argenteuil 
County,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  Ottawa  River, 
44  miles  from  Montreal  (Map:  Quebec,  B  6). 
It  has  large  paper-mills  and  wood-working  indus- 
tries, and  is  an  important  port  of  shipping  for 
dairy  products.    Population,  in  1901,  2022. 

IiAC-IKTSECT.  Any  one  of  the  several  scale- 
insects  of  the  coccid  genus  Carteria,  which  secretes 
lac  (q.v.).  Carteria  lacca,  of  Asia,  secretes  the 
gum  lac  or  stick  lac  of  commerce  and  is  found 
upon  fig-trees  (Rhamnus,  Croton  and  Butea). 
Carteria  larrea,  of  the  Southwestern  United 
States  and  Mexico,  feeds  on  the  creosote-bush 
(Larrea  Uexicana)  and  secretes  quantities  of 
lac,  which,  however,  has  not  been  commercially 
used.  A  third  species  ^Carteria  Mexicana)  oc- 
curs in  Mexico  upon  the  mimosa,  but  its  product 
has  not  been  used  in  commerce.  The  body  of 
the  adult  female  is  sac-like  in  form,  with  no 
legs,  and  is  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  lac.  The  anal 
end  of  the  body  is  furnished  with  three  promi- 
nent tubercles,  of  which  one,  the  largest,  is 
really  the  torminal  segment  of  the  body,  each  of 
the  others  bearing  a  perforated  plate  which  is 
presumably  the  organ  through  which  the  lac 
is  excreted.  If  a  bit  of  commercial  stick  lac  be 
examined,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  an 
incrustation,  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an 
.inch  in  thickness,  upon  small  twigs.  This  in- 
crustation is  filled  with  elongated  cells  in  each 
of  which  is  the  shriveled  remains  of  the  insect 
which  originally  filled  the  cell  and  determined  its 
size  and  shape.  The  insect  is  of  the  shape  of  a 
jug  with  three  necks,  and  each  of  the  necks  fits 
into  a  tubular  opening  from  the  cell  and  really 
forms  a  lac-tube,  each  being  provided  with  a 
spiracle  for  breathing  purposes.  The  females  are 
viviparous,  and  the  young,  reddish  in  color  and 
provided  with  functional  legs,  issue  from  one 
of  the  tubes,  crawl  out  upon  the  twig  and  settle. 
The  males,  as  with  other  scale-insects,  become 
winged.  The  lac  produced  by  Carteria  larrea 
upon  the  creosote-bush  is  chemically  identical 
with  the  commercial  Asiatic  product,  but  the 
masses  produced  by  the  individual  insects  are 
not    crowded    together    as    compactly,   and   pre- 


serve a  rather  globular  form.  Consult:  Stillman, 
"Origin  of  the  Lac,"  in  The  American  Naturalist, 
vol.  xiv.  (Philadelphia,  1880)  ;  Comstock,  Annual 
Report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  1881-82  (Washington,  1882)  ;  O'Con- 
nor, Lao:  Production,  Manufacture,  and  Trade 
(Calcutta,  2ded.,  1876). 

I^ACKAWAlflfA,  lak'4w6n'nft.  A  small 
river  of  Pennsylvania.  It  rises  in  the  northeast- 
ern corner  of  the  State,  and  flows  southwest 
through  a  narrow  valley  formed  by  the  Shawnee 
and  Moosie  mountains,  emptying,  after  a  course 
of  50  miles,  into  the  North  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna between  Pittston  and  Wilkcsbarrc 
(^lap:  Pennsylvania,  F  2).  It  derives  its  im- 
portance from  the  fact  that  its  valley  with  ^ts 
southwest  continuation,  known  as  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  contains  the  largest  and  most  important 
anthracite  coal  beds  in  the  United  States.  On 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  numerous  cities  and 
towns,  the  largest  of  which  is  Scranton,  and 
the  valley  is  filled  with  collieries,  rolling-mills, 
blast-furnaces,  and  factories. 

LACKET-MOTH.  A  name  given  in  England 
to  a  bombycid  moth  (Clisiocampa  neustria)  on 
account  of  the  color  and  marking  of  its  wings, 
which  remind  one  of  a  lackey's  livery.  It  is 
closely  related  to  the  American  tent-caterpillars 
(q.v.). 

LACIitoE,  l&'klftd'.  PlERBB  LlGUESTE.  Se« 
LlOUESTE,  Pl£BB£  LACLEDE. 

LAOLOS,  lA'kiy,  PiEBBE  AuBBOiSE  Fban^is 
Chodebu>s  de  (1741-1803).  A  French  novelist, 
best  known  as  the  author  of  Les  liaisons  dan- 
gereuses  (1782),  the  most  remarkable  of  many 
literary  revelations  of  the  moral  dry-rot  in  the 
pre-Revolutionary  French  aristocracy. 

LAOOICE  IKESTAIiETTX,  Ift'kdm'  dSs'tft'lS', 
Paul  Jean  Jacques  (1838 — ).  A  French  com- 
poser, bom  at  Houga,  Gers.  Descended  from  a 
musical  family,  he  early  began  to  study  music, 
and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  became  a  pupil, 
in  composition,  of  Jos6  Puig  y  Absubide.  In 
1860  he  went  to  Paris  and,  after  having  been 
a  critic  and  journalist  for  a  number  of  years, 
became  one  of  that  city's  prominent  composers. 
His  music  is  not  remarkable,  but  it  is  singularly 
melodious,  and  several  of  his  operas,  e.g.  La 
nuit  de  la  Saint-Jean  (1882),  went  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  France.  His  other  successful 
operas  include:  Jeanne,  Jeannette  et  Jeanneton 
( 1876)  ;  Le  cadeau  de  noces  (1893)  ;  Le  hain  de 
Monsieur  (1896);  and  Le  mariohal  Chaudron 
(1898). 

LACOIT,  laTcon.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Marshall  County,  III.,  IS  miles  north  by  east 
of  Peoria;  on  the  Illinois  River  and  on  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  (Map:  Illinois,  C 
2).  It  has  a  fine  high-school  building  ($40,000) 
and  a  school  library  of  1400  volumes.  A  con- 
siderable grain  trade  is  carried  on,  and  there 
are  a  grain-elevator,  a  woolen-mill,  a  coal-mine, 
marble-works,  etc.  Population,  in  1890,  1649; 
in  1900,  1601. 

LA  COtTDAXllSrE,  1ft  kfls'dft'mjn',  Charles 
Marie  de  (1701-74).  A  French  geographer  and 
mathematician.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  passed  an 
adventurous  youth,  and  after  serving  in  the  army 
began  to  study  science.  As  a  chemist  he  made 
some  reputation,  and  in  1731  traveled  through 
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the  Mediterranean,  exploring  the  coasts  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  and  making  scientific  collections.  Hav- 
ing studied  mathematics  for  the  purpose,  in  173S 
he  was  sent  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  with 
ilouguer  and  others,  to  Peru,  to  measure  a  meri- 
dional arc  on  the  equator  to  show  more  accurate- 
ly the  shape  of  the  earth.  He  wrote:  Distance 
of  the  Tropicka  (1738);  La  figure  de  la  terre 
(1749);  Jounuxl  du  voyage  fait  par  ordre  du 
roi  d  I'ilquateur  ( 1751 ) ;  and  Uimoires  sur  I'in- 
noculation  (1754-65).  His  account  of  caout- 
chouc, published  in  1751,  caused  the  introduction 
of  tills  valuable  substance  into  Europe.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  London 
in  1748,  and  in  1760  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Ptiris.  He  promoted  inoculation  for  smallpox, 
and  urged  the  adoption  as  a  universal  measure 
of  the  length  of  a  second  pendulum  at  the  equa- 
tor. 

IiACOIflA.  An  ancient  geographical  division 
of  Greece.    See  Sfabta. 

LACOKIA.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Belknap  County,  N.  H.,  102  miles  north  of  Bos- 
ton, Masp. ;  between  Lakes  Winnesquam  and 
Winnipiseogee,  on  both  banks  of  the  Winnipi- 
seogee  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  (Map:  New  Hampshire,  J  7).  It  is 
closely  connected  with  other  popular  summer 
resorts  of  this  lake  region,  is  laid  out  with  broad 
streets,  and  has  opera-houses,  a  cottage  hospital, 
and  public  library  and  park.  The  city  is  a  pros- 
perous manufacturing  centre  with  car-shops, 
lumber-mills,  hosiery-mills,  foundries,  a  paper- 
box  factory,  and  manufactures  of  knitting-ma- 
chinery, friction-clutches,  etc.,  its  industries 
representing  a  capital  of  over  $1,500,000,  having 
an  output  valued  at  $3,000,000,  and  employing 
over  2000  persons.  Population,  in  1890,  6143; 
in  1900,  8042. 

LACOBDAIBE,  Ift'kAr'dftr',  Jean  Baptiste 
Henri  (1802-61).  A  distinguished  French 
preacher  and  publicist,  the  restorer  of  the  Domin- 
ican Order  in  France.  He  was  born  at  Recey- 
Bur-Ource,  near  Dijon,  in  which  town  he  was 
educated,  taking  up  ultimately  the  study  of 
the  law.  When  he  went  to  practice  in  Paris, 
his  studies  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  grad- 
ually drew  him  away  from  the  following  of 
Rousseau,  which  had  marked  his  earlier  youth, 
and  he  decided  to  become  a  priest.  He  studied  at 
the  Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice.  and  was  ordained 
in  1827.  He  entered  upon  his  work  with  zeal, 
but,  meeting  with  discouragement,  almost  de- 
cided to  accept  the  invitation  of  Bishop  Dubois, 
of  New  York,  to  come  to  America  as  his  vicar- 
general.  He  had  already  come  much  under 
the  influence  of  Lamennais  (q.v.),  and  after  the 
Revolution  of  1830  threw  himself  enthusiastically 
into  the  work  of  the  Avenir.  Its  editors,  at  his 
suggestion,  founded  a  'general  agency  for  the 
defense  of  religious  liberty.'  as  a  practical  sup- 
port of  their  ideas;  its  most  significant  result 
was  the  winning  of  a  moral  victory  for  the  cause 
of  religious  education.  When  the  Avenir  was 
condemned  by  Gregory  XVI.,  Lacordaire  sub- 
mitted, and  for  a  time  withdrew  from  political 
affairs.  He  had  gone  to  Rome  with  Lamennais, 
but  he  saw  the  logical  consequence  of  his  old  mas- 
ter's position,  and  parted  company  with  him 
finally  at  the  end  of  1832.  Two  years  later  he 
began  a  aeries  of  apologetic  confdrences  which 


laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  preacher; 
such  men  as  Chateaubriand,  Berryer,  and  Hugo 
were  already  among  bis  r^ular  hearers.  His  lec- 
tures were  suspended  for  a  time,  owing  to  the  sus- 
picion aroused  by  his  former  association  with 
Lamennais;  but  in  1835  the  Archbishop  selected 
him  as  the  Lent  preacher  at  Notre  Dame,  where 
his  sermcxis  once  more  caused  an  extraordinary 
sensation,  not  less  than  sLx  thousand  people  some- 
times attending  them.  These  courses  of  ser- 
mons lasted  ten  years,  with  two  interruptions, 
tlie  latter  of  which  was  caused  by  his  decision  to 
enter  the  monastic  life.  He  defended  the  right 
of  the  Dominicans  (the  Order  of  his  choice)  to 
French  citizenship  in  his  Mfmoire  pour  te  ri- 
tablissement  des  Frire»  Pricheurs  en  France- 
(1839),  and  entered  the  Order  a  few  weeks  later. 
At  the  end  of  1840  he  returned  to  France  in  the 
Dominican  habit,  which  had  not  been  seea 
there  for  half  a  century.  His  Vie  de  Saint  Do- 
minique appeared  at  the  same  time,  and  he  pres- 
ently returned  to  Rome  with  ten  more  novices. 
In  1843  he  was  able  to  found  at  Nancy  the 
first  new  house  of  the  Order  in  France.  He  gave 
much  of  his  time  to  preaching  in  various  parts 
of  France.  In  1845  were  delivered  the  eight 
conferences  on  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
Montalembert  considered  the  greatest  triumph  of 
modern  Christian  oratory.  He  still  Maintained 
his  interest  in  political  affairs,  and  was  chosen 
Deputy  from  Marseilles  to  the  Assembly  after 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  but  soon  resigned.  His 
health  began  to  decline  in  1854,  and  he  with- 
drew to  the  Convent  of  Sor^ze,  still  doing 
what  he  could  for  his  cause.  Thus,  in  1800 
he  published  his  pamphlet,  De  la  liberty  de 
Vigiiae  et  de  I'ltalie,  in  which  he  protested 
vigorously  against  the  interference  of  Napoleon 
III.  with  the  States  of  the  Church.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy,  and 
made  his  last  public  address  there,  on  his  prede- 
cessor, De  Tocqueville.  He  resigned  his  office  as 
provincial  of  the  Dominicans  in  August,  1861, 
and  died  on  November  20.  His  works  appeared 
in  nine  volumes  (Paris,  1873  et  seq.).  Three  sup- 
plementary volumes  of  sermons  and  addresses 
were  published  in  1884  et  seq.,  and  Lettres  in- 
6dites  in  1881.  Consult  lives  by  Montalembert 
(Paris,  1862),  Foisset  (2d  ed..  ib.,  1874),  Cho- 
carne  (8th  ed.,  ib.,  1894),  Mrs.  Sidney  Lear 
(London,  1882),  Greenwell  (ib.,  1877),  D'Haus- 
sonville  (Paris,  1895),  Nicolas,  Le  pire  Lacor- 
daire et  le  lib^-alisme  (Toulouse,  1886)  ;  Fesch, 
Lacordaire  joumalistc  (Paris,  1897)  ;  and  many 
important  letters  in  Correspondance  de  Lacor- 
daire et  de  Madame  Swetchine,  ed.  Falloux  (4 
vols.,  ib.,  1865). 

LACO&DAIBE,  Jean  Th£odorb  (1801-70). 
A  prominent  French  naturalist  and  traveler, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  best  known  for  his  en- 
tomological studies.  He  was  bom  at  Recey-sur- 
Ource,  and  broke  off  his  legal  studies  at  Dijon 
to  devote  himself  to  natural  science.  Between 
1825  and  1832  he  made  four  voyages  to  South 
America  and  one  to  Senegal,  some  account  of 
which  he  gave  in  the  Temps  and  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes.  The  chair  of  zoSlogy  at  Liftge  was 
voted  him  in  1835,  and  in  1838  a  professorship 
in  comparative  anatomy.  He  wrote:  Introduc- 
tion it  Vcntomologie  (1834-47)  ;  Faune  entomolo- 
gique  des  environs  de  Paris  (1835)  ;  and  the  grt^t 
work  on  Coleoptera,   Histoire  naturelle  des  in- 
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MOtea:  genera  dea  col4optires(\Q  vols.,  1854-76), 
which  describes  more  than  eight  thousand  genera. 

I.A  COSA,  \&  k^sA,  Juan  de  (c.l460-160g).  A 
Spanish  navigator  and  cartographer,  born  prob- 
ably in  the  Province  of  Biscay.  He  accom- 
panied Columbus  on  his  first  and  second  voy- 
ages, and  afterwards  settled  at  SantoBa,  where 
he  became  famous  as  a  cartographer.  He  was 
the  principal  pilot  of  the  expeditions  sent 
out  under  Ojeda  (1499)  and  Rodrigo  Bas- 
tidas  ( 1501 )  to  explore  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 
After  two  other  successful  voyages  (1504-06  and 
1507-08)  he  was  appointed  alguacil  mayor  of 
UrubA,  and  as  such  again  accompanied  Ojeda  to 
South  America,  where  the  entire  party,  with  the 
exception  of  Ojeda  and  one  otlier,  was  massacred 
by  Indians  while  trying  to  land  in  Cartagena 
Bay.  In  1500  La  Cosa  made  a  large  map  of  the 
world,  probably  the  first  to  be  prepared  after 
1492,  and  the  first,  therefore,  to  include  the  New 
World.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  cartographers  and  historians,  and  many 
reproductions  of  the  part  relating  to  America 
have  been  made.  It  was  accidentally  discovered 
by  Humboldt  in  the  library  of  Baron  Walckenaer 
in  Paris  in  1832,  and  since  1856,  when  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Spanish  Government,  has  been 
in  the  Nar^l  Museum  in  Madrid. 

IiAOOSTE,  l&'kdst'.  Sir  Alexandbb  (1842—). 
A  Canadian  jurist.  He  was  born  in  Boucberville, 
Quebec,  was  educated  at  Saint  Hyacinthe  College 
and  Laval  University,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1863.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  Queen's 
Counsel,  and  from  1882  to  1884  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Quebec.  He  was 
called  to  the  Dominion  Senate  in  1884,  and 
served  as  Speaker  in  1891.  He  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  1891,  and 
Privy  Councilor  of  Canada  in  1892.  For  several 
years  he  was  professor  of  civil  law  in  l«val 
IJniversity.    He  was  knighted  in  1893. 

LACQUEB.  See  LaC;  Lacqceb-Wokk  ;  Vab- 
Kisn. 

LAOQTTEB-WOBK  (Fr.,  Sp.,  Port.  Ucre, 
from  Port,  laoa,  sealing-wax,  from  Pers.  lak, 
Hind.  Wch,  lac,  from  Skt.  Wfcsfl,  lac-insect,  from 
lakfa,  himdred  thousand ;  so  called  from  the  great 
numbers  of  the  insect  in  a  single  nest).  In  the 
so-called  lacquer-work  of  Japan  no  lac  is  used, 
but  a  natural  varnish,  which  is  obtained  by  tap- 
ping the  RkuB  vemicifera  or  varnish-tree.  This 
tree,  which  lives  to  a  great  age,  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  American  poison  ivy  and  poi- 
son sumach.  Usually,  it  is  not  tapped  until  about 
ten  years  old,  and  the  best  sap  is  obtained  from 
trees  one  hundred  years  old  or  more.  The  process 
of  tapping  is  elaboratcj  several  instruments  being 
employed  and  several  incisions  made.  The  crude 
liquor  is  prepared  for  market  by  simply  dtying 
it  in  the  sun.  The  process  of  drying  is  facilitated 
and  the  quality  of  the  varnish  improved  by  add- 
ing water.  This  curious  feature  of  the  drying 
process  makw  it  necessary  to  dry  lacquer-work 
ui  a  close  damp  cupboard,  as  it  will  not  dry 
properly  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions. 

Severn  1  different  varnish  preparations  are  used 
in  making  a  single  piece  of  lacquer-work. 
Seshine  untshi  is  a  varnish  usually  prepared  by 
adding  to  the  crude  liquid  a  jelly  composed  of 
seaweed  and  finely  grated  potato.  This  is  used 
as    a    priming    coat,    and    in    the    subsequent 


processes  is  introduced  between  coatings  of 
other  mixtures.  Other  varnishes  are  formed  by 
mixing  with  the  aeahine  urvahi,  or  with  the  crude 
varnish,  wheaten  flour,  burnt  clay,  or  other  sub- 
stances. In  black  lacquer-work  tlie  final  block 
varnish  is  prepared  by  adding  to  the  crude 
lacquer  a  coloring  matter  made  by  boiling  iron 
filings  in  strong  rice  vinegar,  and  then  exposing 
the  mixture  for  several  days  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  After  the  woodwork  to  be  lacquered  has 
had  the  joints  properly  filled  and  the  surface 
primed,  the  article  is  carefully  covered  with 
hempen  cloth  accurately  cut  and  fitted  to  the 
surface.  This  effectually  prevents  cracking  of 
the  wood  and  springing  of  the  joints,  and  forms 
a  foundation  for  the  successive  coats  afterwards 
applied.  The  first  layers  of  varnish  are  laid  on 
with  a  spatula,  each  layer  being  dried  from  12 
to  50  hours  in  a  damp  closet,  as  already  de- 
scribed. The  final  layers  are  applied  with  a 
biush  made  from  human  hair.  When  dried, 
each  coat  of  varnish  is  thoroughly  polished,  at 
first  with  a  whetstone,  later  with  a  mixture  of 
burnt  clay  and  calcined  deer's  horn,  and  finally 
with  several  coats  of  calcined  deer's  horn  laid  on 
with  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thumb.  For  ordinary 
lacquer-work  over  thirty  distinct  and  separate 
operations,  consuming  more  than  twenty  days,  are 
required,  at  least  fifteen  different  coats  of  var- 
nish being  applied.  For  finer  work  many  more 
coats  are  used.  There  are  also  cheaper  grades 
made  with  less  care. 

Colored  lacquer  is  produced  in  much  the  same 
way,  a  pigment  being  added  to  the  final  coats 
of  varnish,  after  a  foundation  of  uncolored  lac- 
quer is  laid.  Gold  lacquer  and  aventurine  lac- 
quer are  produced  by  mixing  gold  or  bronze 
powder  with  the  prepared  varnish.  In  aven- 
turine work,  only  enough  powder  is  added  to 
give  the  surface  a  mottled  appearance.  In  gold 
lacquer  enough  of  the  powder  is  used  to  impart 
an  even  dull  metallic  appearance  to  the  sub- 
stance. Ornamental  designs,  either  flat  or  em- 
bossed, are  obtained  by  applying  to  the  lacquered 
surface  different  gold  or  colored  lacquers.  In  in- 
crusted  or  mosaic  work  the  surface  of  black  lac- 
quer is  first  made  as  described  above.  The  spaces 
to  be  occupied  by  the  inlaid  pattern  are  then  sunk 
through  the  polished  surface  into  the  wood,  to 
give  a  firm  hold  to  the  pieces  to  be  inlaid, 
which  are  cemented  into  their  places.^  Incrusted 
work  is  also  done  on  gold  and  aventurine  lacquer, 
and  for  this  purpose  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and 
metal  are  freely  used. 

Lacquer-work  of  artistic  value  is  also  produced 
in  Persia,  India,  and  China,  which  is  in  part  of 
the  same  general  character  as  that  of  Japan, 
though  inuneasurably  inferior  in  variety  and  in 
artistic  excellence.  It  is  of  gold  on  a  black 
ground,  or  what  seems  to  be  gold,  though  not 
very  brilliant;  sometimes  also  in  gold,  on  a 
ground  of  yellow  and  brown  of  different  shades. 
A  peculiar  ware,  known  ordinarily  as  Fu-chow 
lacquer,  is  thought  to  be  made  recently  in 
direct  imitation  of  the  lacquer  of  Japan,  which 
it  does  not  seriously  rival.  Another  variety  is 
that  in  which  the  resinous  coating  is  of  consider- 
able thickness,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  more, 
and  carved  in  relief  with  figures  and  flowers  of 
great  decorative  beauty.  "This  is  more  usually 
red,  but  it  is  also  made  of  black  lacquer  in 
China,  as  well  as  in  Japan. 
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In  India  the  ware  known  as  Lahore  lacquer  is 
made  in  many  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  but  that  of 
l^hore  is  thought  to  be  more  varied  in  color  and 
more  artistic.  A  material  closely  resembling 
sealing-wax  is  the  substance  employed,  and,  as 
lac  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  is  prepared 
in  many  parts  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  the 
decorative  lacquers  are  of  the  same  material.  It 
has  no  relation  at  all  to  the  ware  of  China  and 
Japan.  Much  of  the  so-called  lacquer  is,  like 
that  of  Persia,  nothing  more  elaborate  than  a 
highly  varnished  painting  on  paper.  The  ground 
of  this  ware,  both  in  Northern  India  and  in  Per- 
sia, is  generally  paper;  that  is  to  say,  a  stiff 
paper  board,  not  unlike  papier-mach6.  In  Bur- 
ma a  very  beautiful  lacquer  is  made,  celebrated 
for  its  elasticity,  but  it  has  no  pretension  to  such 
artistic  dignity  or  artistic  range  as  the  Japanese 
ware.  The  attempt  which  was  made  in  eigh- 
teenth-century furniture  to  imitate  the  exquisite 
polish  of  the  Japanese  lacquer-work  was  not 
entirely  successful. 

BlBLlooBAPiiT.  Consult  Kurokana,  "The  De- 
velopment of  Gold  Lacquer  Work  in  Japan,"  in 
The  Far  East  for  November  29,  1897;  Audsley, 
■Ornamental  Arts  of  Japan  (London,  1885),  con- 
tains an  interesting  detailed  description  of  Jap- 
anese lacquer-work. 

LACSETELLE,  la'kr'-tcl',  Jean  Chablks 
DoMi.NiQUG  DE,  Called  le  Jeune  (1766-1855).  A 
French  historian  and  publicist,  born  in  Metz, 
the  brother  of  Pierre  Louis  de  Lacretelle.  He 
was  educated  for  the  bar  at  Nancy,  and  went  to 
Paris  in  1787,  where  he  wrote  for  the  Encyclo- 
pidie  mithodique  and  the  Journal  des  Dibata, 
for  which  he  reported  the  sessions  of  the  Assem- 
bly. In  1790  he  became  secretary  to  the  Duke 
•of  La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  whom  he  assisted 
in  promoting  the  King's  attempted  escape.  Af- 
terwards he  joined  the  array,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  'Jeunesse  dorfe'  (q.v.). 
On  account  of  his  Royalist  sympathies  he  was 
imprisoned  for  about  two  years  (1797-99). 
During  this  term  he  completed  Rabaut  Saint- 
Etienne's  Pricis  de  I'histoire  de  la  Revolution 
(1801-06).  In  1809  he  was  made  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Paris,  a  post  he 
held  until  1848.  He  was  twice  censor  of  the 
press — in  1810  under  Napoleon  and  in  1814  under 
Louis  XVIII. — ^and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academy  in  1811.  As  an  historian  he  is  not  suf- 
ficiently critical  or  impartial,  but  his  works  con- 
tain much  that  is  interesting,  from  the  personal 
part  he  played  in  the  events  he  describes.  They 
cover  the  period  of  the  Revolution  very  thor- 
oughly, and  include  the  following:  Hiatoire  de 
France  pendant  le  XYIIIii'me  siMe  (1808)  ;  Hia- 
toire de  France  pendant  les  guerres  de  religion 
(1814-16)  ;  L'histoire  de  VassembUe  constituante 
(1821)  ;  VassembUe  legislative  (1824)  ;  La  con- 
vention nationale  (1824-25)  ;  Histoire  de  France 
depuis  la  Reatauration  (1829-35);  Histoire  du 
Consulat  et  de  V Empire  (1846);  Dix  anniea 
d'fprcuves  pendant  la  Revolution  (1842);  and 
Testament   philoaophique  et   littiraire    (1840). 

liACBETELLE,  Henbi  de  (1815—).  A 
French  politiciiin  and  writer,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  Paris.  He  was  elected  Deputy 
for  Saflne-et-Loire  in  the  National  Assemblies 
of  1871,  1876.  1877,  and  every  succeeding 
four  years  up  to  1893;  belonged  to  the 
Left   Radical    Party,   opposed   the   Broglio   fac- 


tion, and  interested  himself  specially  in  edu- 
cation. His  principal  works  are  a  volume  of 
verse,  entitled  Lea  cloches  ( 1841 )  ;  Dona  Carmen 
(1844);  Nocturnes  (1846);  Contes  de  la  meri- 
dienne  (1859);  La  paste  aux  chevaux  (1861); 
Lamartine  et  aes  amis  (1878)  ;  and  the  three-act 
play  Fais  ce  que  dots  (1856),  in  collaboration 
with  M.  Decourcelle,  which  was  produced  at  the 
Th^fttre  Francais.  He  was  the  friend  of  La- 
martine and  the  promoter  of  the  George  Sand 
Memorial  (1876). 

LACHETELLE,  Pibriie  Louis  de,  called 
I'AIne  (1751-1824).  A  French  lawyer,  politician, 
and  publicist,  bom  in  Metz.  He  studied  law  at 
Nancy,  and  later  he  came  to  Paris,  where  his  jour- 
nalistic writings  attracted  the  attention  and 
friendship  of  such  men  as  D'Alembert,  Condor- 
cet,  Turgot,  Malesherbes,  and  others.  His  essays 
Eloge  de  Montauaier  (1781)  and  Diacours  aur  le 
prijug6  dea  peinea  infamaniea  (1784)  were  wide- 
ly discussed.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
advocates  of  the  Constitution  of  1791.  He  took 
little  part  in  politics  under  Napoleon's  adminis- 
tration, but  after  the  Restoration  joined  the  party 
of  opposition,  and  was  part  editor,  with  Constant, 
of  the  Minerve  Franfatse,  later  suppressed.  His 
works  include:  De  I'etablissement  des  connaia- 
sances  humaines  et  de  I'instruction  publique 
dans  la  constitution  frangaise  ( 1791 )  ;  Idie  aom- 
maire  d'un  grand  travail  aur  la  necesaitd,  I'objct 
et  les  avantages  de  I'instruction  (1800);  Me- 
langes de  philoaophie  et  de  littdraturc  ( 1802-07)  ; 
and  Fragmenta  politiquea  et  litterairea  (1817). 

lACSOIX,  lA'krwft',  Fbanqois,  Viscount 
(1774-1842).  A  French  general,  bom  at  Aymar- 
ques  and  educated  at  Montpellier.  He  saw  active 
service  when  very  young,  won  a  victory  over  the 
Austrians  at  Friedberg  (1796),  and  was  a  briga- 
dier-general when  but  twenty-seven  years  old. 
Since  he  could  look  for  no  promotion  under 
Bonaparte,  who  bore  him  enmity  as  a  friend 
of  Macdonald  and  Moreau.  Lacroix  sailed  for 
Santo  Domingo  (1802),  where  he  upheld  the 
French  standard,  was  created  major-general,  and 
won  the  good  will  of  the  negroes,  who  helped 
him  in  his  strife  with  the  revolutionaries  under 
Christophe.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  took 
part  in  the  Belgian  campaign  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  and  in  1820  received  command  of  the 
division  which  arrested  the  Grenoble  insurrec- 
tion, while  in  1823  he  joined  the  Spanish  expedi- 
tion, but  retired  the  following  year.  He  published 
an  important  work,  Memoires  pour  servir  i  l'his- 
toire de  la  revolution  de  Saint  Dominique  (2 
vols.,  1810-20). 

LACBOIX,  Jean  Baptistk  Makie  Albebt 
(1834—).  A  Belgian  author  and  editor,  bom  in 
Brussels.  He  took  a  law  course  at  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city,  and  became  known  through 
his  prize  essay.  Influence  de  Shakeapeare  aur  te 
theatre  franvaia  (1855).  In  order  to  publish 
the  works  of  his  friends,  socialist  refugees  from 
France,  he  set  up  a  small  printing  establish- 
ment, and  it  was  his  enterprise  that  started  the 
international  library  of  Brussels,  forerunner  of 
those  in  Paris,  Leipzig,  and  Louvain.  He  pub- 
lished editions  of  Lea  miaerablea  (1862)  and 
other  works  of  Victor  Hugo,  of  Quinet,  Louis 
Blanc,  Michelet,  and  Charras.  He  got  him- 
self into  trouble  in  Paris  for  his  production  of 
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proscribed  literature,  and  Bougeart's  Marat 
brought  him  one  month's  imprisonment,  while 
Proudhoun's  Evangiles  caused  his  confinement  for 
a  year  (1866).  He  rendered  important  service 
to  French-spealcing  Europeans  by  his  editions  of 
Gervinus,  Mommsen,  Grote,  Prescott,  Bancroft, 
Washington  Irving,  and  others,  wliile  with  Jot- 
trand  he  translated  Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Kepublic. 

ULCBOIZ,  JviEB  (1800-87).  A  French  au- 
thor and  dramatist,  brother  of  Paul  Lacroix, 
born  in  Paris.  He  wrote  a  number  of  novels,  in- 
cluding Fleur  d  vendre  (1835),  and  Un  grand 
d'Eapagne  (1845);  Pervenchea  (1834),  sonnets; 
translations  of  Juvenal  and  Horace;  and  plays, 
which  include  Le  teatament  de  Ciaar  (1840); 
ValMa  (1851),  with  Maquet;  La  Fronde 
(1855),  an  opera  with  Maquet,  music  by  Nieder- 
mayer;  Macbeth  (1863)  and  King  Lear  (1888), 
translations;  La  jeuneaae  de  Louia  XI.  (1850)  ; 
and  (Edipe  roi  (1858),  translated  from  Sopho- 
cles, which  was  crowned  by  tire  Academy,  and 
still  keeps  its  place  on  the  French  stage. 

LACBOIX,  Paul  (1806-84).  A  French  au- 
thor, known  by  his  nom-de-plume,  'Bibliophile 
Jacob.'  He  was  born  in  Paris,  was  educated 
there  in  the  Bourbon  College,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  brought  out  an  edition  of  CI6ment 
Marot's  Oluvrea  compUtea,  in  three  volumes. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  tremendous  lit- 
erary activity,  exhibited  in  the  improvement  of 
public  libraries,  the  making  of  catalogues, 
and  the  production  of  such  works  as;  Cos- 
tumes hiatoriquea  de  la  France  (10  vols.,  1852)  ; 
Lea  aria  au  moyen  Age  et  A  V&poque  de  la 
renaiaaance  (1868);  Maeura,  uaagea  et  coa- 
tumea  au  moyen  Age  (1871)  ;  and  La  vie  mili- 
iaire  et  la  vie  religieuae  au  moyen  Age  (1872). 
In  1854  he  became  editor  of  the  Revue  Vniver- 
telle  dea  Arta,  and  the  following  year  was  made 
also  curator  of  the  Arsenal  Library.  Famous  as 
«n  historical  romancer  and  specialist  in  the  lore 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Lacroix  was  likewise  a 
noted  translator,  bibliographer,  editor,  and  col- 
laborator with  Henri  Martin  in  the  history  of 
France  and  his  Hiatoire  de  Soiaaona  (1837-38), 
and  with  Ferdinand  S6t6  in  Le  moyen  Age  et  la 
renaiaaance  (1847-52).  An  edition  of  his  essays 
was  published  in  1867,  in  three  volumes,  called 
respectively  Enigmea  et  dicouvertea,  Uilangea, 
-and  Diaaertationa  bibliographiguea. 

IiACBOIX,  Sylvestre  Francis  (1765- 
1843).  A  French  mathematician,  bom  in  Paris. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  naval  school  at  Rochefort;  he 
was  afterwards  teacher  in  the  military  school  at 
Paris  ( 1787 ) ,  professor  in  the  artillery  school 
at  Besancon  (1788),  and  examiner  of  the  artil- 
lery officers  (1703).  He  was  made  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  descriptive  geometry  in  the  Ecole  Nor- 
Tnale  in  1704,  and  later  became  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Quatre- 
Nations.  He  held  the  chair  of  analysis  in  the 
Polytechnic  School  (1700),  going  from  there  to 
the'Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  France  (1815). 
He  was  not  a  discoverer,  but  he  composed  some 
excellent  text -books.  His  chief  works  are;  Trait6 
4u  calcul  diff^entiel  et  du  calcul  integral  (2  vols., 
1707 ;  7th  ed.  1867 ;  German  ed.,  3  vols.,  1830-31 )  ; 
Trait4  dea  diffirencea  et  dea  airiea  (3  vols..  1800; 
2d  ed.  1810-10)  ;  Eaaaia  aur  I'enaeignement  en 
g4niral  et  aur  math^matiquea  en  particulier  (2d 


ed.  1816)  ;  Traiti  iUmentaire  du  calcul  dea 
probabilitia  (1816;  4th  ed.  1864;  German  ed. 
1818)  ;  Coura  dea  math^matiquea  (0  vols.,  1797- 
1816). 

IiA  CBOSSfi,  1&  krOs'.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  La  Crosse  County,  Wis.,  200  miles  west 
by  north  of  Milwaukee;  at  the  confluence  of  the 
La  Crosse  and  Black  rivers  with  the  Mississippi, 
and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul, 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy,  and  the  Green  Bay,  Winona 
and  Saint  Paul  railroads  (Map:  Wisconsin, 
B  5).  It  is  near  extensive  forests  of  pine  and 
hard-wood  timber;  has  a  large  wholesale  trade, 
being  the  market  for  a  vast  section  of  the 
Northwest ;  and  is  noted  for  its  manufactures, 
which  include  lumber,  sash,  'doors  and  blinds, 
boots  and  shoes,  plows  and  oth^r  agricultural 
implements,  boilers  and  heavy  machinery,  car- 
riages, rubber  goods,  crackers,  knit  goods,  flour, 
woolen  goods,  tanned  leather,  beer  and  ale,  coop- 
erage products,  and  cigars.  The  lumber  mills 
have  a  capacity  of  over  1,000,000  feet  per  day. 
The  city  ships  also  considerable  quantities  of 
seeds.  lj>  Crosse  has  a  public  library  with  over 
20,000  volumes,  a  fine  city  hall,  court-house,  post- 
oflice,  county  jail,  opera  houses,  wagon  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River,  and  Lake  and  Petti- 
bone  parks,  the  latter  on  an  island  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  First  permanently  settled  in 
1841,  La  Crosse  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1856,  its  present  government  being  administered, 
under  a  revised  charter  of  1891,  by  a  mayor, 
elected  every  two  years,  and  a  unicameral  coun- 
cil, which,  elects  the  health  officer,  b^ard  of  edu- 
cation, weighmastcr,  city  attorney,  and  assea- 
sors.  Other  officials  are  chosen  by  popular  elec- 
tion. The  city  owns  and  operates  its  water- 
works. Population,  in  1890,  25,000;  in  1900, 
28,895. 

IiACBOSSE.  An  American  outdoor  gune 
played  with  a  small  ball  and  a  hooked  stick 
fitted  with  a  loose  net.  It  undoubtedly  originat- 
ed among  the  North  American  Indians,  and  was 
widely  played  by  them.  It  was  frequently  of  a 
ceremonial  nature,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
young  men  of  a  tribe  for  the  war-path.  The  gen- 
eral character  of  the  game  was  the  same  among 
all  the  tribes,  with  various  minor  diflerences, 
especially  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  stick,  or 
crosse.  The  original  ball  was  of  hide  stuffed 
with  hair,  of  bark,  or  of  the  knot  of  a  tree. 
The  goals  were  often  any  convenient  rocks  or 
trees;  but  at  grand  matches  a  single  pole  or 
two-pole  goal  was  used,  situated  from  500  yards 
to  half  a  mile  or  more  apart,  the  ball  to  pau 
the  line,  strike  the  pole,  or  pass  between  two 
poles,  according  to  local  custom.  The  Choctaws 
(according  to  Catlin)  used  two  poles  25  feet 
high  and  6  feet  apart,  with  a  cross-bar,  sugges- 
tive of  the  football  goal.  Games  lasted  for 
hours.  The  players,  who  were  put  through  a 
long  course  of  training,  were  as  a  rule  almost 
nude,  and  often  decorated  with  paint  and  feath- 
ers, old  medicine  men  usually  acting  as  umpires. 
Catlin  saw  the  game  played  by  from  600  to 
1000  at  a  time,  and  described  the  Olympic  beauty 
of  the  contest  as  beyond  all  praise.  The  night 
before  an  important  game  a  ceremonial  dance 
occurred. 

Modern  Lacrosse.  The  name  lacrosse  was 
given  to  the  game  by  the  French  explorers,  from 
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the  cioBse  or  crooked  stick  with  which  it  ia 
played.  It  wm  talcen  up  by  white  meo  about 
1840,  when  a  club  in  Montreal  was  formed. 
About  1860  the  game  became  popular  in  Canada, 
and  in  1861  a  notable  game  between  the  Mont- 
real and  Beaver  clubs,  and  the  CaughnawAga 
and  Saint  Regis  Indians — twenty-five  players  a 
side — was  played  before  King  Edward  VII.,  then 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  1867  practical  rules  were 
formulated  by  Dr.  VV.  G.  Beers,  the  father  of 
modem  lacrosse,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Na- 
tional Lacrosse  Association  of  Canada  was 
formed.  A  club  was  formed  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land (1867),  by  a  Canadian  player,  and  an  In- 
dian team  was  taken  to  England  and  France, 
where  exhibition  games  were  played.  A  second 
club  was  formed  in  London.  Lacrosse  was  for 
a  long  time  net  much  played  in  England,  but  it 
is  now  very  popular  there.  There  are  five  la- 
crosse associations  in  Canada,  and  the  game  has 
lieen  developed  by  club  and  college  players  to  a 
high  point  of  excellence.  Lacrosse  was  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  in  the  early  seven- 
ties. A  national  association  was  formed  in  1879, 
and  the  game  is  now  much  played  in  the  East 
among  athletic  clubs  and  colleges. 

The  Game.  The  crosse  is  a  light  stick  5  or 
6  feet  lon;^  crooked  at  the  end  so  as  to  allow  a 
loose  network  of  cat-gut  or  deerskin  to  be 
stretched  across — not  so  tightly  as  in  a  tennis 
racquet,  nor  so  loosely  as  to  form  a  bag.  The 
ball,  2%  inches  in  diameter,  is  now  made  of 
india-rubber.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
game  is  to  drive  the  ball  through  the  opponent's 
goal,  while  defending  one's  own  goal  from  a 
similar  attack.  There  are  usually  twelve  players 
on  each  side,  and  the  ball  is  put  in  play  by  being 
placed  on  the  exact  centre  of  the  field,  after 
which  the  two  centres  stoop  down  and  place 
the  backs  of  their  crosses  on  either  side  of  the 
ball,  and  at  the  word  'play'  .  the  crosses  are 
drawn  in  toward  the  holders  of  them.  The 
ball  comes  to  one  or  the  other.  The  players  of 
the  opposing  teams  at  once  begin  a  struggle  for 
the  mastery  of  the  ball.  When  scooped  up  from 
the  ground  it  is  carried  horizontally  on  the 
crosse,  the  player  running  toward  one  of  the 
goals  and  endeavoring  to  elude  his  antagonists, 
being  helped  on  by  his  own  team.  If  it  seems 
prudent,  he  pitches  the  ball  off  his  crosse  toward 
a  colleague  who  may  be  in  a  better  position  to 
convey  it  toward  the  goal.  The  ball  is  not 
touched  by  the  hand.  The  player  with  the  ball, 
skillfully  dodging  his  opponents,  may  succeed  in 
shooting  it  between  the  goal-posts,  thus  scoring 
a  goal;  or  the  ball  thus  thrown  may  be  inter- 
cepted and  returned  by  the  goalkeeper,  when  the 
play  continues  as  before.  The  game  is  divided 
into  two  halves  of  half  an  hour,  but  the  teams 
change  sides  after  each  goal  is  made,  the  ball 
being  again  put  in  play  in  the  centre  of  the  field. 
The  side  scoring  the  most  goals  during  the  game 
is  the  winner.  Lacrosse  is  essentially  a  game 
of  combination.  Individual  or  'star'  play  is 
usually  fatal  to  success,  and  among  the  best 
clubs  a  selfish  player  is  regarded  as  preferable 
only  to  a  blind  one.  Consult:  Ileers,  Lacrosse, 
the  yational  Oame  of  Canada  (New  York, 
1869)  ;  Lacrosse,  in  Spaulding's  "Library  of 
Sports"  (New  York)  ;  Sachs,  Lacrosse  tor  Be- 
ginners (London)  ;  Melland,  Hints  on  Lacrosse 
(Manchester,  England). 


LACTAVTTOB,  lik-tin'shl-fls.  In  sererat 
MSS.  designated  Lucros  Cmuvs,  or  CxcvuvB. 
FiBiUANUS  LACTANTlua,  an  eminent  Christian 
author,  who  flourished  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  He  was  perhaps  of  Italian  descent,  bat- 
studied  at  Sicca,  in  Africa,  under  the  rhetorician 
Amobios,  and  in  a.d.  301  settled  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  in  Nicomedia.  He  was  invited  to 
Gaul  by  Constantine  the  Great  (a.d.  312-18),  to 
act  as  tutor  to  his  son  Crispus,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  died  at  Treves  about  325  or  330.  Lac- 
tantius's  principal  work  is  bis  Divinarum  Insti- 
tutionum  Libri  VII.,  a  production  of  both  a  po- 
lemical and  an  apologetic  character.  He  was  an 
ardent  Christian,  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  the 
paganism  in  which  he  bad  been  brought  up;  but 
his  tendencies  were  toward  Manicheism  and  cer- 
tain views  held  as  unorthodox  by  the  Church. 
Among  his  other  writings  are  treatises,  De  Ira 
Dei  and  De  Mortihus  Persecutorum.  Some  ele- 
gies have  also  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  er- 
roneously. His  style  is  remarkable,  and  has 
deservedly  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  Chris- 
tian Cicero.  He  was,  besides,  a  man  of  very 
considerable  learning,  but  as  he  appears  not  to 
have  become  a  Christian  till  he  was  advanced  in 
years,  his  religious  opinions  are  often  very  crude 
and  singular.  Lactantius  was  a  great  favorite 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  editio  princep* 
of  this  writer  is  one  of  the  oldest  extant  speci- 
mens of  typography  (Subiaco,  1466).  His 
works  are  published  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina, 
vols.  vi.  and  vii.  (Paris,  1844),  and  Laubmann 
and  Brandt,  Corpus  Soriptontm  Ecclesiasticorvm 
Latinorum  (Vienna,  1890).  There  is  an  English 
translation  by  Fletcher  in  the  series  of  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers  (1896),  vol.  vii. 

LACTATES.    See  Lactic  Acid. 

LACTEAL  (from  Lat.  laoteus,  milky,  from 
lac,  Gk.  7dXo,  gala,  milk),  or  Chtlifebous 
Vessel.  One  of  the  lymphatic  (q.v. )  vessels  of 
the  small  intestine,  which  absorb  or  take  up  the 
chyle.  They  were  discovered  in  1622  by  Aselli 
(q.v.),  and  received  their  name  from  conveying 
the  milk-like  product  of  digestion,  the  chyle 
(q.v.),  during  the  digestive  process,  to  the  tho- 
racic duct  (q.v. ) ,  by  which  it  is  transmitted  to 
the  blood.  These  vessels  commence  in  tlie  intes- 
tinal villi,  and,  passing  between  the  layers  of  the 
mesentery  (q.v.),  enter  the  mesenteric  glands 
and  finally  unite  to  form  two  or  three  large 
trunks,  which  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

LACTIC  (from  Lat.  lac,  milk)  ACID.  A 
name  applied  to  several  organic  acids  having- 
the  composition  corresponding  to  the  formula. 
C,H.O,. 

(1)  Ordinary  lactic  acid,  or  ethylidene  lactic 
acid,  CH,CH(bH)COOH,  is  a  characteristic 
constituent  of  sour  milk,  in  which  it  was  discov- 
ered by  Schcele  in  1780.  It  is  formed,  in  gen- 
eral, whenever  sugar  or  starch  undergoes  lactic 
fermentation  in  the  presence  of  decaying  nitro- 
genous matter,  or  when  sugar  is  heated  with 
alkalies.  It  is  found  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, as  well  as  in  the  brain  and  in  muscles. 
It  may  be  readily  prepared  by  keeping  a  mix- 
ture of  cane-sugar  solution  and  sour  milk  to 
which  a  little  decaying  cheese  and  some  chalk 
have  been  added,  for  two  weeks  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  40°  C.  (104°  F.).  The  transforma- 
tion is  caused  by  the  activity  of  the  so-called 
lactic  ferment    (Bacillus  laettau  Bueppe),  and 
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as  this  activity  ceases  as  soon  as  the  medium 
becomes  strongly  acid,  chalk  must  be  added  to 
neutralize  the  lactic  acid  produced.  Further, 
the  process  must  not  he  kept  up  too  long,  as  an- 
other fermentation  may  set  in,  by  which  the 
lactic  acid  would  be  transformed  into  butyric 
acid.  When  obtained  in  the  pure  state,  lactic 
acid  forms  a  transparent,  colorless,  syrupy  liquid, 
readily  absorbing  moisture  and  mixing  in  all 
proportions  with  water  and  with  alcohcj.  The 
ordinary  pharmaceutical  product  is  an  aqueous 
solution  containing  about  75  per  cent,  of  lactic 
acid.  It  has  been  used,  in  diluted  form,  to  dis- 
solve the  membrane  in  diphtheria,  and  as  an 
ingredient  of  stomachic  mixtures.  Chemically 
lactic  acid  is  at  once  an  acid  and  a  secondary 
alcohol,  its  molecule  containing  both  a  car- 
boxy  1  group  (COOH)  and  a  secondary  alcohol 
group  (CHOH).  It  is  a  comparatively  unstable 
substance,  and  when  heated  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  readily  decomposes  into  formic  acid 
and  ordinary  aldehyde,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing equation: 

C?H,CH(OH)COOH  =  HCOOH  -f  CH,CHO 
Lactic  acid  Formic  acid        Ald«hyd« 

Among  the  salts  of  lactic  acid  may  be  mentioned 
the  lactate  of  calcium  ( CjHiO, )  ,Ca -f  6H/3,  and 
the  lacUte  of  zinc  (C,H<iO,),Zn  -|-  SH/!),  which  are 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  almost  insoluble 
in  cold  alcohol.  A  method  of  separating  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  lactic  acid  is  based  on  the 
dilTerent  solubilities  of  their  zinc  and  calcium 
salts. 

(2)  Sareolactic  acid,  or  para-lactic  acid,  has 
the  same  chemical  composition  and  constitution 
as  ordinary  lactic  acid.  It  is  found  in  blood, 
and  under  certain  conditions  in  urine,  as  well 
as  in  various  pathological  fluids;  it  is  a  char- 
acteristic constituent  of  muscles,  and  is  there- 
fore contained  in  considerable  quantities  in  Lie- 
big's  meat  extract.  Sareolactic  acid  possesses 
considerable  importance  from  a  physiological 
point  of  view.  The  energy  of  an  active  muscle 
is  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  acidity  of  the 
muscle;  and  as  that  acidity  is  due  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  formation  of  sareolactic  acid,  it  is 
clear  that  the  production  of  muscular  energy  is 
due  largely  to  the  transformation  of  nitro- 
genous matter  into  sareolactic  acid.  Sareo- 
lactic acid  may  be  prepared  from  Liebig's  ex- 
tract of  meat.  It  has  precisely  the  same  chemi- 
cal properties  as  ordinary  lactic  acid,  from  which 
it  differs,  however,  in  certain  physical  proper- 
ties; unlike  ordinary  lactic  acid,  it  is  optically 
active,  and  the  solubility  of  its  zinc  and  calcium 
salts  is  different  from  that  of  the  lactates.  Sar- 
eolactic acid,  as  well  as  another  variety,  viz., 

(3)  L(Fvo-rotatort/  lactic  acid,  may  be  obtained 
from  ordinary  lactic  acid  by  subjecting  the 
strychnine  salt  of  the  latter  to  a  process  of  frac- 
tional crystallization.  The  relation  between  the 
above  three  varieties  of  lactic  acid  is  explained 
by  the  theories  of  modem  stereo-chemistry  (q.v.). 

(4)  Etkylene-lactic  acid,  or  ^-hydroxy-pro- 
pionic acid,  CH,(OH).CH,.C0OH,  often  called 
hydracrylie  acid,  is  a  sour,  syrupy  liquid  readily 
breaking  up  into  acrylic  acid  and  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  equation: 

CH,(OH)  .CH.COOH  =  CH,:  CH.COOH  +  H,0 
Hydrocrrllc  arid  Arryllc  ncid 

Hydracrylic  acid  was  formerly  supposed  to  oc- 
cur in  the  animal  body,  but  this  has  been  shown 
to  be  incorrect. 


IiAOnO  TEUCENTAZIOir.     See  Fiaaaar* 

TATioH ;  Lactic  Acio. 

LACTOICETEB  (from  L»t  loo,  milk  -f  Ok. 
Ittraw,  metron,  measure).  A  special  form  of 
hydrometer  (q.v.)  used  for  determining  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  milk,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
adulteration  with  water.  As  usually  construct- 
ed, the  scale,  which  is  about  four  inches  in 
length,  is  divided  into  120  equal  decrees,  the 
zero  being  the  point  to  which  the  instrument 
sinks  in  pure  water  at  a  temperature  of  60  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  (15.5tt  degrees  Centigrade), 
while  the  100th  degree  corresponds  to  the  spe- 
cific gravity  1.021>,  and  the  120th  degree  to  the 
specific  gravity  1.0348.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  mixed  milk  from 
healthy  cows,  when  taken  at  least  twelve  hours 
after  milking,  will  not  fall  below  1.029.  See 
Milk;  Adultebation. 

LAC'TTTCA'BnrM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  loo- 
tuca,  lettuce,  from  lac,  milk).  A  drug  consisting 
of  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Lactuca  aaiiva,  or 
garden  lettuce.  It  appears  in  the  market  in  two 
forms.  The  English  lactucarium  is  in  irregular 
pieces  the  size  of  a  pea,  while  the  German  va- 
riety is  in  pieces  about  an  inch  by  a  half  inch 
in  measurement.  It  is  dark  brown  or  light  yel- 
lowish brown,  with  a  faintly  narcotic  odor  and 
bitter  taste.  It  owes  its  efficiency  to  a  crystal- 
livable  bitter  prmciple,  laetucin,  probably  first 
discovered  by  Aubergier.  It  is  a  very  feeble 
antispasmodic  and  hypnotie.  It  haa  been  called 
'lettuce-opium,'  and  in  the  form  of  syrup  was 
once  popular. 

LACVNAB.  (Lat.  lacunar,  panel,  from  la- 
cuna, pit,  from  locus,  lake).  A  sunken  panel 
or  coffer  in  a  ceiling,  and  also  in  the  soffits  of 
classic  cornices.  lacunars  are  much  used  in  por- 
ticoes and  similar  classic  structures,  and  are  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  paterae.  The  ceilings 
of  many  Christian  churches  were  so  decorated 
during  the  Renaissance — as,  for  example,  the  gilt 
ceiling  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome.  The 
word  is  synonymous  with  caisson,  which  is  also 
given  to  the  same  decorative  form  when  used 
not  on  horizontal  ceilings,  but  on  curved  surfaces, 
such  as  those  of  the  tunnel  vaults  and  domes  of 
Roman  temples  and  baths,  and  the  vaults  of 
triumphal  arches.  These  were  usually  carved  in 
stone  or  marble,  but  were  sometimes  of  stucco  or 
wood,  especially  in  post-classic  times.  They  are 
seldom  found  except  in  Roman  and  Renaissance 
buildings  and  their  modem  copies. 

LACT,  Itt's^.  Franz  Moritz.  An  Austrian 
field-marshal.    See  Lascy,  Franz  Moritz. 

LA'CY,  Hugh  de  ( ?-1186).  One  of  the  Eng- 
lish conquerors  of  Ireland.  He  was  probably 
a  son  of  Gilbert  de  Lacy,  and  before  1163  was  in 
possession  of  his  father's  estates.  In  October, 
1171,  he  went  over  to  Ireland  with  Henry  II., 
and  soon  was  playing  an  important  rOle.  He 
received  the  grant  of  Meath,  and  was  at  one  time 
also  in  charge  of  Dublin.  While  Governor  of  Ire- 
land, he  was  accused  of  seeking  to  become  King 
of  Ireland,  having  married  in  1181  the  daughter 
of  Roderio,  King  of  Connaught.  But  whatever 
his  intentions  were,  before  they  could  be  realized 
he  was  murdered  by  a  native  (July  25,  1186). 

TJlCY,  .ToHiT  (  M681 ) .  An  English  actor  and 
playwright.  He  began  his  London  life  in  1631, 
as  apprentice  to  John  Ogilby,  a  dancing-master; 
held  a  commiasion  in  the  Royalist  army  during 
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the  Civil  War;  after  the  Restoration  became 
a  favorite  actor;  played  Teague  in  Howard's 
Committee,  and  was  the  original  Bayes  in  Buck- 
ingham's Rehearsal  (1671).  His  experiences  as 
soldier  he  turned  to  good  account  in  The  Old 
Troop,  a  farce.  Consult  his  Dramatic  Works, 
with  memoir  and  notes    (London,   1875). 

LASAKH,  U-dak'.  A  district  in  the  east  cen- 
tral part  of  Kashmir  (q.v.),  British  India,  form- 
ing part  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus,  between 
the  Western  Himalayas  and  the  Karakorum 
Range.  The  area  of  Ladakh  proper  is  about  8000 
square  miles,  but  the  name  is  applied  to  a  wider 
region.  The  population  numbers  about  30,000. 
The  whole  district  is  highly  elevated,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  number  of  lofty  mountain-spurs, 
with  narrow  valleys  between  them.  The  air  is 
exceedingly  dry  and  the  climate  is  severe,  with 
enormous  variations  in  temperature.  Notwith- 
standing this,  pretty  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  bucKwheat  are  raised.  The  mineral  products 
are  sulphur,  iron,  borax,  silver,  and  gold.  The 
woolen  manufactures  are  important.  The  transit 
trade  is  extensive,  being  carried  mostly  on  mules 
and  sheep.  The  capital  is  Leh.  Ladakh  was  orig- 
inally a  province  of  Tibet,  after  which  it  was 
for  a  time  independent  until  1839,  when  it  was 
annexed  to  Kashmir. 

LADAKHI,  U-dakOii.  The  natives  of  Ladakh. 
They  are  reputed  to  be  peaceful  and  industrious. 
Some  of  their  settlements  are  14,000  feet  above 
sea-level.  Their  dress  is  peculiar  in  several  re- 
spects, and  their'  women  paint  their  faces  in  In- 
dian fashion.  Their  addiction  to  change,  or  native 
sour  beer,  has  made  liquor  legislation  necessary. 
They  speak  an  Aryan  dialect  closely  related  to  " 
Kashmiri,  but  are  thought  by  some  authorities  to 
have  a  large  strain  of  Mongolian  blood.  The  La- 
dakhi  are  Buddhists,  with  an  interesting  folk- 
religion  behind  the  adopted  one.  The  folk-poetry 
of  the  Ladakhi  is  extensive.  A  brief  collection 
of  Ladakhi  proverbs  has  been  published  by  Rev. 
H.  Kranke,  a  missionary  at  Leh,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1900. 

LA'DAS  fLat.,  from  Gk.  \iSat).  A  swift 
runner  of  Laconia,  whose  speed  became  so  pro- 
verbial that  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by  both 
Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

LADD,  Geoboe  Trumbull  (1842—).  An 
American  psychologist  and  philosopher  bom  at 
Painesville,  Ohio,  January  19,  1842.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Western  Reserve  College,  and  later 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  received 
from  the  latter  the  degree  of  D.D.',  1879;  LL.D., 
1895;  also  LL.D.  from  Princeton,  1890.  He  left 
Andover  in  1869;  occupied  pastorates  at  Edin- 
burgh, Ohio,  and  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Bowdoin  College 
(1879),  and  was  called  to  the  chair  of  philos- 
ophy at  Yale  in  1881.  In  1892  he  gave  a  series 
of  lectures  on  philosophy  in  Japan.  He  has 
written:  Principles  of  Church  Polity  (1881)  ; 
The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture  (1883)  ;  Phil- 
osophy of  Religion  (1885)  ;  Practical  Philosophy 
(1885);  Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology 
(1887);  What  Is  the  Bible f  (1888);  Introduc- 
tion to  Philosophy  (1890);  Outlines  of  Physio- 
logical Psychology  (1891)  ;  Psychology,  Descrip- 
tive and  Explanatory  (1894)  ;  Philosophy  of  Mind 
(1895)  ;  Philosophy  of  Knowledge  (1897)  ;  Out- 
lines of  Descriptive  Psychology  (1898)  ;  Primer 
of  Psychology    (1898);   Essays  on  the  Higher 


Education  (1890)  ;  A  Theory  of  Reality  (1899)  ; 
The  Philosophy  of  Conduct   (1902). 

LADD,  William  (1778-1841).  An  American 
philanthropist,  bom  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  After 
graduating  at  Harvard  (1797),  he  took  to  the 
sea,  and  came  to  be  known  as  a  capable  New 
England  captain.  A  disbeliever  in  war  for  any 
purpose,  he  turned  landsman  at  the  outbreak  of 
tiie  War  of  1812,  and  devoted  both  tongue  and 
pen  to  preaching  non-resistance.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Peace  Society,  editor  of 
its  organ,  The  Friend  of  Peace,  afterwards  The 
Harbinger  of  Peace,  and  published  separate  ad- 
dresses to  the  peace,  societies  of  Maine  ( 1824),  of 
Massachusetts  (1825),  and  An  Essay  on  the  Con- 
gress of  Nations  (1840). 

IiADSEB-SHEIiIi.     See  Wentle-Tbap. 

LADEOAST,  la'de-gist,  Friedbich  (1818—). 
A  German  organ-builder,  born  at  Hochhermsdorf, 
near  Rochlitz,  in  Saxony.  He  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship with  bis  elder  brother,  and  then 
established  himself  at  Weissenfels  in  1846.  He 
first  became  known  through  the  cathedral  organ 
at  Merseburg,  which  he  rebuilt  in  1855.  In  con- 
junction with  his  son,  Oskar  (1856 — ),  he  built 
more  than  150  organs,  most  of  them  of  large  size. 

LASENBTTBO,  lil'den-b^rK,  Albert  (1842 
— ) .  A  German  chemist,  born  at  Mannheim  and 
educated  at  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  Ghent,  and  Paris. 
He  made  special  studies  of  the  synthesis  of 
conine  and  the  formation  of  benzol;  and  con- 
tributed to  the  history  of  chemistry  Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte  der  Chemie  in  den  letzten  hun- 
dert  Jahren  (2d  ed.  1887).  He  wrote  largely 
for  Liebig's  Annalen  (vol.  135  sqq.),  and  for 
the  Berichte  der  dcutschen  chemischen  Oesell- 
schaft  (voL  1  sqq.). 

UU}IES'  CATHOLIC  BENEVOLElfT  AS- 
SOCIATIOIf.  A  society  of  Roman  Catholic 
women,  established  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
benefits  to  be  paid  to  the  families  of  members 
after  death.  It  was  organized  at  Titusville,  Pa., 
in  April,  1890,  and  received  a  charter  in  Erie- 
County,  Pa.  The  central  office  of  the  associa- 
tion is  at  Union  City,  Pa.,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  supreme  council,  which 
has  jurisdiction  throughout  the  United  States. 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1902  there  were 
780  subordinate  branches  in  existence,  with 
a  total  membership  of  77,425.  The  amount  paid 
during  the  year  to  beneficiaries  was  $408,500, 
and  the  total  benefits  disbursed  since  organiza- 
tion amounted  to  $2,229,452.  The  charter  is  per- 
petual, and  the  association  has  no  capital  stocky 
claims  being  provided  for  on  the  assessment 
plan. 

LADIES  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUSE- 
HOLD. In  Great  Britain  these  comprise  the  mis- 
tress of  the  robes,  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber, 
the  bedchamber  women,  and  the  maids  of  honor. 
The  office  of  mistress  of  the  robes  is  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  It  is  her  duty  to  regulate  the 
rotation  and  times  of  attendance  of  the  rest  of 
the  ladies  of  the  household,  who  are  all  subordi- 
nate to  her.  She  has  the  superintendence  of  all 
duties  connected  with  the  bedchamber,  and  the 
custody  of  the  robes.  On  state  occasions,  she 
must  see  that  the  ceremony  of  robing  the  Queen 
is  properly  performed.  In  public  ceremonials, 
she  accompanies  the  Queen  in  the  same  carriage, 
or  walks  immediately  before  her  Majesty.    The 
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ladies  of  the  bedchamber  and  the  bedchamber 
women  are  personal  attendants,  ministering  to 
the  state  of  her  Majesty.  The  maids  of  honor,  of 
whom  there  are  nine,  are  immediate  attendant;! 
on  the  royal  person,  and  in  rotation  perform  the 
duty  of  accompanying  the  Queen  on  all  occasions. 
LADUf O,   Ik-d&'nb  ( from  Lat.  La  tinua,  Latin ) . 

(1)  A  term  of  various  ethnological  applications, 
denoting  the  Romansch  dialect  and  the  closely 
related  dialects  spoken  in  the  Tyrol  and  Friuli; 

(2)  the  old  Castilian  language  in  Spain;  (3)  a 
Hispano-Portuguese  dialect  of  Latin,  spoken  .by 
Turkish  and  other  Jews;  (4)  a  name  applied 
in  the  Central  American  States  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Latin-American  fathers  and  Indian 
mothers.  As  in  the  mulattoes  in  the  United 
States,  their  color  is  a  blend  of  the  two  races, 
and  the  hair  is  wavy. 

LABISLAS,  1M'!8-Ias,  or  LADISLATTS 
(Hung.  LAssld,  and  for  the  kings  of  Poland  and 
Bohemia  Dliszl6).  The  name  of  several  kings 
of  Hungary,  of  whom  one  ruled  also  over  Po- 
land and  two  over  Bohemia. — Ladislas  I.,  the 
Saint  (died  1095),  was  the  son  of  B«la  L,  and, 
after  acquiring  fame  by  his  victories  over  the 
Cumans,  succeeded  his  brother  Gejza  as  King  of 
Hungary  in  1077.  He  subdued  the  Croatians 
( 1091 )  and  established  the  Christian  religion 
among  them.  He  forced  the  CJumans  likewise  to 
embrace  Christianity.  He  died  in  the  midst  of 
preparations  for  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  was  canonized  by  Pope  Celestine  III.  in  1198. 
— Ladislas  IV.,  surnamed  the  Cuman,  succeeded 
his  father,  Stephen  IV.,  in  1272.  He  attacked 
the  Cumans  and  defeated  them ;  but,  reinforced 
by  hordes  of  the  Nogai  Tatars,  they  swept  over 
Hungary  in  a  wave  of  invasion  (1285),  and 
Ladislas  was  forced  to  make  terms  with  them. 
He  adopted  some  of  their  customs  and  put  away 
his  wife  to  marry  one  of  their  princesses.  He 
was  assassinated  by  a  Cuman  in  1290. — Ladis- 
las (Uladislas),  King  of  Hungary  (1440-44) 
and  Poland  (14.34-44).  See  Ladislas  III.,  King 
of  Poland. — Ladislas  VI.  (V.),  Postiiumus, 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  He  was  the 
postnumous  son  of  Albert  II.,  the  third  Hapsburg 
King  of  Germany,  by  Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund.  and  wos  bom  in  1440.  He 
was  King  of  Bohemia  from  his  birth,  and  at  the 
age  of  five  was  made  King  of  Hungary.  His 
guardian,  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  (of  the 
House  of  Austria),  would  not  allow  him  to  re- 
pair to  his  realms  until  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  about  thirteen  years.  The  great  general  Jftnos 
Hunyady  (q.v.)  'conducted  the  government  of 
Hungary  during  the  minority  of  Ladislas,  while 
in  Bohemia  the  government  passed  into  the  hands 
of  George  Podiebrad  (q.v.).  I..adislas  die<l  in 
1457,  in  his  eighteenth  year. — Ladislas  (Ulad- 
islas) VII.  (VI.)  was  elected  King  of  Hungary 
in  1490,  nineteen  years  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Bohemia.  He  died  in  1516,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  II.  His  daugh- 
ter Anna  married  Ferdinand  I.  of  Hapsburg. 

UISISIjIlS,.  or  LABISLATTS  (c.1375-1414). 
King  of  Naples  from  1386  to  1414,  of  the  House 
of  Anjou.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles  III.  (of 
Durazzo),  and  on  his  father's  death  succeeded 
to  the  crown  under  the  regency  of  his  mother. 
From  the  beginning  he  was  forced  to  contend 
against  a  faction  among  the  nobility,  led  by  the 
powerful  family  of  Sanseverini,  who  set  up  Louis 
II.  of  Anjou  as  a  rival  candidate  for  the  throne. 


In  1391  Louis  invaded  Naples,  but  after  eight 
years  of  warfare  was  driven  out  by  Ladislas, 
who  from  an  early  age  had  evinced  remarkable 
military  talents  and  a  restless  energy.  He  had 
succeeded,  besides,  in  gaining  the  support  of  Pope 
Boniface  IX.,  and  winning  over  the  Angevin 
Party.  Once  freed  from  his  rival,  Ladislas  turned 
upon  the  turbulent  nobility  and  crushed  thetn  into 
non-resistance.  He  then  gave  his  attention  to  for- 
eign conquests,  for  which  Central  Italy,  rent 
by  the  Great  Schism,  offered  a  fair  field.  Play- 
ing both  with  the  Pope  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
he  succeeded  in  inciting  the  populace  against 
Innocent  VII.,  who  in  1405  was  forced  to  flee 
from  the  city.  Rome  was  sacked  in  the  same 
year  by  the  forces  of  Giovanni  Colonna,  but 
Ladislas's  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  city 
failed,  and  in  1406  he  was  forced  to  come  to  terma 
with  the  Pope.  In  1409  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Rome  without  meeting  resistance,  and 
forced  Gregory  XII.  to  sell  to  him  for  25,000 
florins  the  States  of  the  Church  with  Rome 
itself.  In  1409  a  league  was  formed  against  him 
by  Pope  Alexander  V.,  Florence,  Siena,  and  Louis 
of  Anjou,  and  in  the  following  year  Ladislas 
w-as  expelled  from  Rome.  The  war  against  the 
King  of  Naples  was  carried  on  vigorously  by 
Pope  John  XXIII.,  whose  forces,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Paolo  Orsini,  defeated  Ladislas  at  Roc- 
casecca  in  May,  1411.  The  King,  neverthe- 
less, succeeded  in  detaching  Florence  from  the 
alliance,  and  made  his  peace  with  the  Pope.  This 
was  but  to  gain  time.  In  June,  1413,  he  took 
Rome  and  compelled  John  XXIII.  to  flee.  His 
plans  for  establishing  a  powerful  Italian  king- 
dom seemed  well  on  the  way  toward  realization 
when  he  was  struck  down  by  disease  and  died 
at  Castelnuovo,  August  6,  1414.  In  1403  he  had 
been  crowned  King  of  Hungary  at  Zara,  a  title 
which  had  soon  to  be  laid  down.  Consult  Creigh- 
ton.  History  of  the  Papacy  (Boston,  1882). 

LASISIJUS,  or  VLADI^AV.  The  name  of 
several  kings  of  Poland. — Ladislas  I.,  surnamed 
Lokietek,  'the  Short'  (1260-1333),  was  the  son 
of  Duke  Casimir  of  Cujavia,  and  in  1288  made 
himself  King  of  Poland  with  the  assistance  of  a 
party  among  the  nobility.  He  was  compelled, 
however,  to  wage  war  against  the  Duke  of  Silesia 
and  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  was  driven  by  the 
latter  from  the  country.  After  the  death  of  the 
Bohemian  King  in  1305,  he  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  Cracow,  and  in  1312  completely 
crushed  his  enemies,  thus  reuniting  the  Polish 
territories  under  his  rule.  In  1320  he  was 
crowned  King  of  Poland,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope.  The  marriage  of  his  son  Casimir  with 
Anna,  daughter  of  Gedimin,  Prince  of  Lithuania, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  union  of  that  countrv 
with  Poland.— Ladislas  II.  (1348-1434)  was  the 
son  of  Olgerd,  Prince  of  Lithuania,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  1377,  licing  known  before  his  ac- 
quisition of  the  Polish  throne  as  Jagello.  In 
1386  he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  adopted 
the  name  of  Ladislas,  and  married  Hedwig,  heir- 
ess of  Louis  the  Great,  King  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  ascending  the  throne  as  Ladislas  it.  He 
became  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  which  ruled 
over  Poland  until  1572.  (See  Jaoellons.)  His 
efforts  were  directed  toward  preserving  the  union 
between  Lithuania  and  Poland,  and  extending 
the  power  of  the  latter  country.  He  carried  on 
long  wars  agaiiist  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  in 
1410  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them  at  Tan- 
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nenberg.  He  founded  the  University  of  Cracow 
in  1400.— Ladislas  III.  (1424-44)  was  the  son 
of  Ladislas  II.,  and  succeeded  bis  father  in  1434, 
assuming  personal  charge  of  the  government  in 
1439.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  King 
of  Hungary,  but  was  compelled  to  make  good  his 
title  by  force  of  arms  against  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  the  late  monarch,  Albert  II.,  who  claimed  the 
throne  for  her  son,  Ladislas  Posthumus,  bom 
after  the  father's  death.  In  1442  he  married 
Elizabeth,  who  died  three  days  after  the  wedding. 
Under  the  great  Hunyady  (q.v.)  the  Hungarian 
armies  were  successful  for  a  time  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Turks;  but  at  Varna,  on  Novemter 
10,  1444,  the  Hungarian  array  was  orerwhelmed 
and  the  King  with  the  greater  part  of  his  nobility 
perished. — II\dtsla8  IV.  (1595-1648)  was  the 
son  of  Sigismund  III.  In  1610  he  was  elected 
-Czar  by  a  pert  of  the  Gassian  nobility,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Moscow;  but  his  father's  am- 
bition to  bring  Russia  under  the  Polish  Crown 
led  to  a  national  uprising,  and  Ladislas  was  ex- 
pelled from  Moscow  in  1612.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  1632,  and  carried  on  war  with  marked 
success  against  the  Russians  and  the  Turks.  He 
«ought  to  vindicate  the  royal  power  against  the 
powerful  nobility,  but  with  little  success.  The 
last  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed  by  a  fonni- 
-dable  uprising  of  the  Cossacks  under  Bogdan 
Chmielnicki  (q.v.). 

ULTfLlSWOOJi.  A  South  African  tree.  See 
Habtooia. 

LADKIBATJXT,  lid'm«'rA',  Louis  Itxjft 
Pact,  IW  (1808-98).  A  French  general.  He  was 
bom  at  ^lontmorillon,  in  the  Department  of 
Ilh6ne,  entered  the  army  in  1831,  served  in 
Africa,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Italian 
war  at  Melegnano  and  Solferino  (1859),  and 
as  commander  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps,  was 
ordered  to  defend  the  lines  between  Metz  and 
Thionville,  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Prus- 
sia. He  was  with  Bazaine  in  Metz,  and  went  a 
prisoner  to  (jiermany.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  the  Commune  (see  Commune),  Ladmi- 
rault  was  made  commander  of  the  troops  ordered 
io  take  Paris.  On  May  22  he  forced  an  entrance 
into  the  city  by  the  Porte  Saint  Ouen,  the  follow- 
ing day  gained  possession  of  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre,  and  thence,  with  obstinate  fighting  on 
both  sides,  took  possession  of  the  city  part  by 
part.  On  July  1,  1871,  he  was  made  military 
governor  of  Paris.  From  1876-91  Ladmirault 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

LADOaA,  Ia'd6-g4.  The  largest  lake  of  Eu- 
rope, situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Rus- 
sia, its  southwestern  comer  being  40  miles  east 
■of  Saint  Petersburg  (Map:  Russia,  D  2).  It  is 
bounded  by  Finland  and  the  governments  of  Saint 
Petersburg  and  Olonetz.  It  is  129  miles  from  north 
to  south,  81  miles  from  east  to  west,  585  miles  in 
circumference,  and  covers  an  area  of  somewhat 
over  7000  square  miles.  The  shores  are  mostly 
low  and  sandy,  rocks  appearing  only  in  the  north- 
western part.  The  depth  in  the  southern  and 
central  parts  is  less  than  300  feet,  while  in  the 
north  it  is  mostly  over  400  feet,  and  occasionally 
reaches  about  800  feet.  Its  water  is  cold,  but 
abounds  in  fish.  It  is  fed  by  a  number  of 
streams,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Svir,  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Onega,  and  the  Volkhov  from 
Lake  llmen,  and  has  for  its  outlet  the  Neva. 
Ifavigation  on  the  lake   is  attended  with  con- 


siderable danger,  owing  to  the  numerous  shal- 
lows, sand-banka,  and  hidden  rocks.  Its  posi- 
tion at  the  northern  terminal  of  the  great 
water  system  which  connects  the  Caspian  Sea 
with  the  Gulf  of  Finland  through  the  Volga, 
and  the  three  feeders  of  the  Ladoga,  the  Volkhov, 
the  Sias,  and  the  Svir,  gives  the  lake  great  com- 
mercial importance,  and,  in  order  to  make  it 
available  for  navigation,  a  number  of  eanak 
Lave  been  constructed  along  its  southern  and 
southeastern  shores.  The  chief  of  these  are  the 
Ladoga  Canal,  about  70  miles  long  (1718-31), 
connecting  the  Neva  with  the  Volkhov;  the  new 
Ladoga  Canal,  running  parallel  to  the  former; 
anil  the  Sias  and  the  Svir  canals,  connecting  the 
mouths  of  these  two  rivers  with  the  Ladoga 
Canal.  These  canals  are  navigated  annually  by 
thousands  of  vessels  and  rafts.  The  lake  is  also 
connected  by  water  with  the  White  Sea,  and  is 
ice-free  on  the  average  for  191  days  in  the  year, 
from  May  to  October.  Tlie  most  interesting  of 
its  numerous  islets  are  Valaam  and  Konevetz, 
both  occupied  by  monasteries,  the  former  being 
among  the  most  popular  places  of  pilgrimage 
in  Russia.  The  chief  towns  on  the  lake  are  the 
famous  fortress  of  Schlijsselburg,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Neva  and  Novaya  Ladoga,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Volkhov. 

LAIX>OA  STABATA,  l!l'd6-g&  stA-rk'yA. 
A  town  of  Russia.    See  Starata  Lamma. 

IiADROITE  (lA-drOn',  8p.  pron.  U-drO'ni) 
ISLANDS,  Mabiaka  or  Mabianne  Isiamds. 
A  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  belong- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  Guam  (q.v.),  the 
southernmost  and  largest,  to  (jtermany  (Map: 
Australasia,  G  1 ) .  They  are  situated  between 
latitudes  13°  and  21°  North,  and  between  long- 
itudes 144°  and  146°  East,  about  1500  miles 
east  of  the  Philippines.  They  are  disposed  in 
a  row  from  north  to  south;  their  number  is 
about  sixteen,  of  which  eight,  including  Guam, 
are  inhabited;  their  aggregate  area  is  about 
430  square  miles.  The  largest  islands,  next  to 
Guam,  are  Saipan,  Tinian,  and  Rota,  aill  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  group,  those  in  the  north 
being  only  small  volcanic  islets,  and  all  of  them 
mountainous.  The  climate  is  humid,  but  mod- 
erately warm  and  not  unhealthful. '  The  cocoa- 
nut  and  breadfruit  trees  are  indigenous,  but 
rice,  sugar,  maize,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  indi- 
go are  cultivated.  The  native  fauna  is  very 
poor,  including  no  mammals  except  a  few 
rats  and  bats,  and  hardly  any  reptiles  or 
insects.  All  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe, 
however,  have  been  imported  and  thrive  there. 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants  consisted  of  Chamor- 
ros,  a  tribe  of  Micronesians  who  were  in 
possession  of  considerable  culture,  as  is  shown 
by  the  remains  of  ancient  temples  found  in  the 
island  of  Tinian.  They  decreased  rapidly  after 
the  Spanish  occupation,  and  Tagalogs  were  im- 
ported from  the  Philippines,  who  mixed  with 
and  almost  supplanted  the  earlier  race.  In  1893 
the  population  of  the  islands  numbered  1938, 
exclusive  of  Guam,  whose  population  is  about 
9000.  They  were  discovered  in  1521  by  Magellan, 
who  named"  them  Ladrones  (Sp.,  'robbers')  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  thieving  propensities  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. They  were  settled  in  1667  by  Spanish  .Jesuit 
missionaries,  who  called  them  the  ]llariana 
Islands.  As  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  island  of  Guam  was  ceded  to  the  United 
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States  in  1898,  and  the  remaining  islands,  to- 
gether with  the  Carolines,  were  sold  to  Germany 
in  1899  for  25,000,000  pesetas  ($4,875,000).  The 
Ladrones  form  a  division  of  the  German  New 
<.'uiDea  Protectorate;  the  seat  of  administration 
is  on  the  island  of  Saipan. 

LAST  BAB.  In  Townley's  High  Life  Below 
Stairs,  Kitty,  a  waiting  maid,  who  takes  the 
name  and  manners  of  her  mistress  and  is  ad- 
•dressed  by  the  other  servants  as  'Your  Lady- 
ship.' 

liASYBIBI)  (lady,  with  reference  to  Oar 
l^dy,  the  Virgin  Mary  -f  hird,  perhaps  a  variant 
of  hug),  or  Ladybvo.  A  beetle  of  the  family 
Coccinellidie.  Ladybirds  are  pretty  little  beetles, 
well  known  to  every  one,  often  of  a  brilliant  red 
or  yellow  color,  with  black,  red.  white,  or  yellow 
spots,  the  number  and  distribution  of  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  different  species.  The  form 
is  nearly  hemispherical,  the  under  surface  being 
very  flat,  the  thorax  and  head  small ;  the  anten- 
na; are  short,  and  terminate  in  a  triangular  club; 
the  legs  are  short.  When  handled,  these  insects 
■emit  from  their  joints  a  yellowish  fluid,  having 
a  disagreeable  smell.  They  and  their  larvte  feed 
chiefly  on  scale-insects  and  plant-lice,  in  devour- 
ing which  they  are  very  useful  to  agriculturists 
and  fruit-growers.  They  deposit  their  eggs  under 
the  leaves  of  plants,  on  which  the  larvte  are  to 
find  their  food,  and  the  larvte  run  about  in 
pursuit  of  aphids.  Ladybirds  are  sometimes  to 
be  seen  in  immense  numbers,  which,  from  igno- 
rance of  their  usefulness,  have  sometimes  been 
regarded  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  dread. 

Ladybirds  are  great  benefactors  to  the  Ameri- 
can fruit-growers.  An  Australian  ladybird  ( Ve- 
dulw,  or  .Yoftu«,  cardinalis)  was  introduced  in 
188C,  to  feed  on  the  cottony  cushion-scale  of 
the  orange  and  lemon  groves  of  California,  and 
in  less  than  a  year  it  practically  exterminated 
the  pest.  It  has  since  been  introduced  with 
equal  success  into  South  Africa,  Portugal,  Egypt, 
and  Italy,  where  it  has  exterminated  the  same 
scale  or  a  congeneric  species.  The  two-spotted 
ladybird  (Coccinella  hipunctata) ,  a  black  beetle 
with  two  red  spots,  which  occurs  all  over  the 
United  States,  is  also  of  inestimable  value  in 
protecting  vi-getation  from  plant-lice  and  scale 
and  other  insects.  One  genus  of  ladybirds  (Epi- 
lachnu)  is  herbivorous,  and  feeds  on  the  leaves 
of  the  squash,  pumpkin,  melon,  bean,  and  other 
plants.     See  Colored  Plate  of  IxsEOTS. 

LABT  BOtJUTlnrL  In  Fartjuhar's  Beaux' 
fltratagem,  an  old  gentlewoman  with  benevolent 
instincts,  who  devotes  herself  to  the  curing  of 
maladies.  The  name  is  used,  sometimes  with  the 
added  idea  of  condescension,  to  denote  a  woman 
who  dispenses  relief  or  favors  in  a  community. 

LADY  CHAPEL.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  ('Our  Lady').  It  was  nearly  always 
an  elongation  of  the  choir,  and  was  nsiially 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  directly  behind  the 
high  altar,  or  at  the  end  of  the  aisles  of  the 
choir.  It  was  often  the  most  decorated  part  of 
the  church  in  sculpture,  and  during  the  Gothic 
period  in  benntiful  glasoes.  Its  use  was  most 
extensive  in  England,  where  nearly  all  the  cathe- 
drals and  great  abbey  churches  had  lady  chapels. 
A  good  example  is  Henry  VII.'s  chapel"  at  West- 
minster, the  lady  chapel  of  that  cathedral. 

LADY-CRAB.      A   local   name  of  the  large 
edible  crab  {Callinectrs  hastalus)  of  the  Ameri- 
Voi.,  XI.— 44. 


can  Atlantic  coast,  due  to  the  dim  outline  on  its 
back  of  a  woman's  head  and  shoulders.  As  other 
crabs  (notably  Plationj/ckus  ocellatua)  are  simi- 
larly marked,  they  have  also  received  the  same 
name.    See  Cbab. 

LADY  DAY.  In  England,  the  feast  of  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Maiy.  It  occurs  on 
the  25th  of  March,  and  has  by  custom  become 
one  of  the  regular  quarter-days  on  which  rent  is 
generally  made  payable. 

LADY-FEBN'  (AspteiUum  filiai-fcBmina) .  A 
beautiful  fern  common  in  moist  woods  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  with  bipinnate  fronds  some- 
times two  feet  long.  The  whole  plant  has  an  ex- 
tremely graceful  appearance.  It  is  said  to  pos- 
sess the  same  anthelmintic  properties  as  the 
male  fern  {Aspidium  filiw-mas  or  Dryopteris  filix- 
mas). 

LADY-FISH.  A  shapely  and  very  beautiful 
fish  {Alhula  vulpes),  representing  alone  the 
family  Albulidx,  allied  to  the  tarpons  and  moon- 
eyes, and  found  in  all  tropical  seas.  It  is  one 
and  one-half  to  three  feet  long,  and  is  brilliantly 
silvery,  faintly  streaked,  and  becoming  oliva- 
ceous along  the  back.  In  Bermuda  and  the  West 
Indies  it  is  called  'bone-fish'  or  'banana-fish,'  and 
sold  for  food,  although  not  very  good.  Gilbert 
says  that  the  young  pass  through  a  metamor- 
phosis analogous  to  that  of  conger  eels.  For  a 
period  they  are  elongate,  band-shaped,  and  have 
very  small  heads  and  loose,  transparent  tissues. 
Afterwards  they  gradually  become  shorter  and 
more  compact.  Tliis  fish  is  very  common  in  the 
Gulf  of  California. 

LADY  OF  EKOLAND.  A  name  given  to 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  aad  mother  of 
Henry  II. 

LADY  OF  LYOHB,  Ttnc.  A  play  by  Bulwer- 
Lyttoii  (1838).  The  play  was  originally  called 
The  Adventurer,  and  was  suggested  by  a  story 
called  The  Bellows-Mender. 

LADY  OF  MEBCY,  Obdeb  of  Gun.  A  Span- 
ish Order  founded  in  1218,  by  James  I.  of 
Aragon,  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow  made  to  the 
Virgin  during  his  captivity  in  France.  In  1230 
Gregory  IX.  approved  the  Order,  and  in  1235 
imposed  the  Augustinian  rule.  The  Order  was 
instituted  to  redeem  Christian  captives  from 
among  the  Moors;  each  knight  at  his  inaugura- 
tion vowing  that,  if  necessary  for  their  ransom, 
he  would  remain  himself  a  captive  in  their  stead. 
In  1308  dissensions  arose  in  tne  Order,  and  later 
a  part  of  the  knights  joined  the  Order  of  Montesa, 
the  others  adopting  tne  Benedictine  rule.  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  the  labors 
of  the  knights  were  transferred  to  Africa.  Their 
badge  is  a  shield  party  per  fess  gules  and  or, 
in  chief  a  cross  patt<^e  argent,  in  base  four  pal- 
lets gules  for  Aragon,  the  shield  crowned  with  a 
ducal  coronet.  The  Order  was  extended  to  wom- 
en in  1261.  The  branch  Order  instituted  in 
France  was  suppressed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

LADY  OF  KONTESA,  m6n-ta'8&,  Oboer  op 
Om.  An  Aragonese  Order  founded  in  1317,  by 
King  James  II.  of  Aragon,  who  urged  Pope 
Clement  V.  to  allow  him  to  employ  all  the 
estates  which  had  belonged  to  the  Templars 
within  his  territory,  for  the  benefit  of  this  new 
knightly  Order  intended  to  protect  Christians 
against  the  Moors.    His  request  was  acceded  to 
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by  the  following  Pope,  John  XXII.,  who  granted 
him  for  this  purpose  all  the  estates  of  the  Tem- 
plars and  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  .John,  situated 
in  Valencia.  Out  of  these  was  founded  the  new 
Order,  which  King  James  named  after  the  town 
and  castle  of  Montesa,  which  he  assigned  as  its 
headquarters.  In  1399  the  Order  of  Saint  George 
of  Alfama  was  united  to  Montesa.  In  1587 
the  Crown  became  grand  master.  The  Order  was 
abolished  in  1872,  but  reinstituted  in  1874.  The 
order  is  now  conferred  merely  as  a  mark  of  royal 
favor,  though  the  provisions  of  its  statutes  are 
still  nominally  observed  in  new  creations.  The 
badge  is  a  red  cross,  edged  with  gold;  the  cos- 
tume, a  long  white  woolen  mantle,  decorated  with 
a  cross  on  the  left  breast. 

LAST  OF  SHALOTT,  The.  The  heroine  of 
a  poem  of  the  same  name  by  Tennyson  (1832). 
She  dies  for  love  of  Sir  Lancelot. 

LAST  OF  THE  ABOOSTOOK,  &-rSSs'tvk, 
The.  a  tale  by  VV.  D.  Howells,  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Atlantic  in  1878-79. 

LAST  OF  THE  LAKE,  The.  A  poem  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (1810).  This  is  the  most  popular 
of  Scott's  long  narrative  poems.  It  took  its  name 
from  the  heroine,  Ellen  Douglas,  whose  home  is 
on  an  island  in  Loch  Katrine. 

LAST  OB.  THE  TIOEBT  TuE.  A  short  story 
by  F.  R.  Stockton  (1884),  which  gained  great 
popularity  from  the  unsolved  problem  presented 
at  its  close.  The  title  has  become  a  common 
phrase  denoting  a  dilemma. 

LAST'S  FBIENS.  The  name  given  to  an 
officer  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  a  wife  against  whom  a  divorce  bill  was 
pending  in  Parliament,  by  seeing  that  no  bill 
of  divorce  passed  until  provision  by  alimony  had 
been  made  by  the  husband.  The  office  became 
obsolete  in  1857,  on  the  transfer  ^f  the  practice 
of  granting  divorces  from  Parliament  to  the 
courts  of  justice. 

LABT'S-MAKTLE  (mantle  of  Our  Lady;  so 
called  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves),  AlchenUlla. 
A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Rosacete.  The  common  lady's-mantle  {Al- 
chemilla  vulgaris)  is  abundant  on  banks  and  in 
European  pastures.  Its  root-leaves  are  large, 
plaited,  many-lobed,  and  serrated ;  its  flowers,  in 
corymbose  terminal  clusters,  usually  yellowish- 
green.  Still  more  beautiful  is  the  Alpine  lady's- 
mantle  (Alchemilla  alpina) ,  which  grows  on 
mountains,  and  has  digitate  serrated  leaves, 
white  and  satiny  beneath.  A  common  European 
plant  of  very  humble  growth  and  unpretending 
appearance,  field  lady's-mantle,  or  parsley  piert 
(Alchemilla  arvensis) ,  found  in  pastures  and  in- 
troduced into  the  Eastern  United  States,  is  an 
astringent  and  diuretic,  said  to  be  sometimes 
useful  in  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder  by  pro- 
ducing a  large  secretion  of  lithic  acid.  It  is, 
however,  not  officinal. 

LASTSHITH.  A  town  and  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name  in  Natal,  South  Africa,  80 
miles  northwest  of  Pietermaritzburg,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  two  railways  entering  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  colonies  (Map:  Cape  Colony,  N  5). 
Populiition  (estimated).  3000.  Prior  to  the 
Transvaal  War  of  1899-1902  it  was  chosen  as  a 
depftt  for  military  stores  and  supplies — a  choice 
which  has  been  condemned  as  a  strategical  error, 


which  considerably  prolonged  the  war.  In  its 
defense  9000  English  troops  under  General  White 
sustained  a  siege  of  118  days  from  November  2, 
1899,  until  relieved  by  Lord  Dundonald,  acting 
under  General  Buller,  on  February  28,  1900,  a 
desperate  assault  by  the  Boers  having  been  re- 
pelled on  January  6th. 

LABT'S-SLIPPEB,  or  Moccasin-Floweb 
(so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  labellum ) ,  Cyprt- 
pedium.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
OrchidaceiE,  of  wide  distribution  throughout  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  globe,  except  Africa  and 


i.  FtXJRIST'g  LADT'8-«UPPER 

{Cyprlpedinat  Inalgne). 

Australia.  Cypripedium  insigne  is  a  native  of 
Nepal;  Cypripedium  debile  of  Japan;  Cypri- 
pedium- calceolua  of  Europe,  where  it  is  the  only 
species.  In  North  America  there  are  about  ten 
species,  of  which  Cypripedium  spectabile,  the 
showy  lady's-slipper,  a  plant  two  feet  high,  is 
the  most  conspicuous,  and  Cypripedium  humile, 
the  pink  lady's-slipper,  is  the  most  common.  The 
species  of  Cypripedium  are  terrestrial  plants,  in 
distinction  from  the  tropical  epiphytes.  There 
are  about  twenty  species  or  more,  and  numerous 
hybrids,  some  of  which  have  flowers  of  great 
beauty.  They  are  of  easy  and  extensive  cultiva- 
tion.   See  Plate  of  Monocotyledons. 

LAEKEN',  l&'ken.  A  village  of  Belgium,  a 
suburb  of  Brussels,  with  which  it  is  connected  _ 
by  street  railways  (Map;  Belgium,  C  4).  It' 
contains  the  royal  palace,  built  in  1782  and 
bought  by  Napoleon  in  1806  for  Josephine.  He 
resided  there  for  a  time  with  Maria  Louisa. 
In  1812  he  exchanged  it  for  the  Elysfe  Bourbon. 
Afterwards  it  became  the  property  of  Belgium, 
and  served  as  the  residence  of  the  royal  family. 
In  1890  the  palace  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  it 
has  been  rebuilt.  Population,  in  1890,  25,289} 
in  1900,  30,438. 

L.S:LAPS,  l&lfips  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  Lee- 
lapa,  name  of  a  dog.  from  Gk.  XoiXa^,  lailapa, 
hurricane).  A  fossil  dinosaurian  reptile.  See 
Meoalosattbus. 
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XlSLITTS,  le^l-Os,  Gaius,  surnamed  Sapiens 
(the  Wise)  (b.c.  186-115).  The  son  of  C.  Lielius, 
Roman  general  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  In 
early  life  he  studied  philosophy  with  the 
Stoics  Diogenes  and  Paneetius,  and  afterwards 
law,  taking  a  high  rank  among  the  orators 
of  his  time.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
and  companion  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger, 
and  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition  into 
Africa,  displaying  great  valor  at  the  siece 
of  Carthage,  B.C.  149-146.  When  prtetor  in 
Lusitania  he  made  a  successful  campaign  against 
the  powerful  chieftain  Viriathus.  He  was  consul 
B.C.  140.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he 
favored  plans  for  raising  the  masses  to  become 
landed  proprietors,  but  was  repelled  by  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  elder  Gracchus.  After  his 
political  career  closed  he  spent  his  time  in  the 
country,  partly  in  study  and  partly  in  rural 
occupations.  The  equanimity  of  bis  temper  is 
noticed  by  Horace  in  the  words  mitis  sapientxa 
Lali.  The  titles  of  many  of  his  orations  are 
known,  but  the  orations  have  been  lost.  Ltelius 
is  best  known  as  the  principal  speaker  of  Cicero's 
JaeUus  de  Amioitia  and  one  of  the  speakers  of  his 
De  Senectute. 

I<A£NN£C,  lft'6n'n6k',  Vixxtt  THfioPHlLE  Hta- 
CINTHE  (1781-1826).  A  distinguished  French 
physician,  bom  at  Quimper,  in  Lower  Brittany. 
He  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  where  he  at- 
tended the  practice  of  Corvisart.  In  1816  he 
was  appointed  chief  physician  to  the  HOpital 
Necker,  and  it  was  there  that  he  created  a  ra- 
tional system  of  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  lungs,  by  adding  the  art  of  aus- 
cultation by  means  of  the  stethoscope  (q.v.)  of 
his  own  invention  to  the  method  of  percussion 
discovered  by  Auenbrugger.  In  1819  he  pub- 
lished his  Traiti  de  I'auacuUation  m^iate,  which 
has  probably  done  more  to  advance  the  art  of 
diagnosis  than  any  other  single  book. 

LAEB,  ISr.  A  spelling  of  the  name  of  the 
Dutch  painter  Pieter  van  Laar  (q.v.). 

LAEBTES,  la-&r't«z.  (1)  The  son  of  Acri- 
sius,  husband  of  Anticlea,  and  father  of  Odys- 
seus, who  hence  bears  the  name  Laertiades.  He 
participated  in  the  Calydonian  Hunt,  and  in  the 
Argonautic  Expedition.  (2)  In  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet,  the  son  of  Polonius  and  brother  of 
Ophelia.  He  is  himself  wounded  by  the  poisoned 
sword  with  which  he  kills  Hamlet,  and  dies  with 
his  victim. 

L^i^A  MA  JEST  AS  (Lat,  injured  majes- 
ty). A  phrase  transferred  from  the  Roman  to  the 
common  law,  and  denoting  any  offense  against 
the  king's  person  or  dignity.  The  expression 
crimen  Icesce  majeatatia  is  used  by  Glanvil  as  the 
equivalent  of  treason,  but  the  offense  was  not 
clearly  defined  unt  i]  the  enactment  of  the  statute 
of  25  Edw.  III.,  upon  which  the  modem  English 
law  of  treason  is  based. 

Ii^XSTBTOONES,  les-trig'ft-nez  (Lat.,  from 
Gk.  Kcurrpvyint,  Laistrygonea) .  A  race  of  can- 
nibalistic giants  whom  Odysseus  is  fabled  to 
have  met  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  {Odya- 
tey,  X.  80  fT.).  According  to  the  later  Greek  tra- 
dition, their  seat  was  at  Leontini,  in  Sicily,  but 
the  Romans  supposed  them  to  have  lived  at 
Formiae,  in  Latium.  Consult:  Woermann,  Die 
Odyasee-Landahaften  von  Esquilin  (Munich, 
1876)  ;  Harrison,  Mytha  of  the  Odyaaey  (London, 
1882). 


ItiBTABE  MEDAL.  A  gold  medal  presented 
each  year  by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  In- 
diana, to  some  Roman  Catholic  layman  in  recog- 
nition of  distinguished  services  rendered  by  him 
to  the  cause  of  religion  or  education.  ■  It  is  given 
on  Mid-Lent  or  Laetare  Sunday,  whence  the 
name. 

LA  FABOE,  l&'farzh',  John  (1835—).  An 
American  landscape,  figure,  and  decorative 
painter.  He  was  born  in  New  York,  March  31, 
1835.  His  father  was  a  French  officer  who  came 
to  America  in  1806,  and  La  Farge  studied  draw- 
ing with  his  grandfather  Binsse,  a  miniature 
pamter.  After  receiving  a  liberal  education,  he 
went  abroad  in  1856,  and  entered  the  studio  of 
Couture  in  Paris.  Up<»i  his  return  to  America, 
he  entered  a  lawyer's  office  in  New  York.  At 
this  time  he  met  William  M.  Hunt,  who  helped 
him  to  appreciate  color  as  well  as  overcome  many 
technical  difficulties.  In  1860  he  married  Mar- 
garet Perry,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  in  1869.  In  1876  he  was 
engaged  for  the  .whole  mural  decoration  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  Boston,  which  was  completed  in  1877. 
In  1878  he  commenced  works  in  glass-painting 
and  window-designing,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  Saint-Gaudens,  built  the  King  sepulchral 
monument  at  Newport,  R.  I.  In  1886  he  went 
to  Japan  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  he  mode  many  water-color  sketches  of  na- 
tive life  and  scenes.  He  painted  in  1887  the 
large  altar-piece  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, New  York,  which  is  considered  one  of  his 
finest  works.  He  received  the  medal  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1889,  for  a  stained-glass  window.  In  1892  he 
gave  a  course  of  six  lectures  to  the  students 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  which  have  been 
published  in  txiok  form,  xmder  the  title  Conaid' 
erationa  on  Painting  (1895).  During  the  last 
few  years  he  has  contributed  many  valuable 
articles  on  art  subjects  to  the  leading  magazines. 

La  Farge  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  of 
American  painters.  His  subjects  include  flowers, 
religious  subjects,  portraits,  and  landscapes;  he 
has  worked  in  oil,  in  water-color,  on  wood,  and 
on  glass.  He  has  an  individual  style,  and  his 
technique  is  careful,  though  broad  in  brush- 
work.  His  color  is  varied,  sometimes  expressed 
with  a  charm  that  suggests  all  the  opalescent 
qualities  of  a  pearl ;  then  again  it  is  strong,  with 
sharp  and  striking  contrasts.  His  drawing  is 
good.  His  greatest  contribution  to  art,  besides 
the  mural  pamtings,  is  his  successful  experi- 
ments in  glass  cutting,  painting,  and  designing. 

Among  the  best  of  his  paintings,  besides  those 
mentioned,  are:  "The  Arrival  of  the  Magi," 
Church  of  the  Incarnation,  New  York;  decora- 
tions in  the  Brick  Church,  New  York,  and  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  Newport,  R.  I.;  mural 
paintings  in  the  Church  of  the  Paulist  Fathers, 
New  York.  His  works  in  glass  include:  "The 
Infant  Samuel,"  Judson  Memorial  Church,  New 
York ;  "The  Old  Philosopher,"  Crane  Memorial 
Library,  Quincy,  Mass. ;  a  circular  mosaic  window 
in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago; 
Watson  memorial  window.  Trinity  Church,  Buf- 
falo ;  "Battle  Window,"  Memorial  Hall,  Harvord 
College,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Consult:  Caffin, 
American  Maatera  of  Painting  (New  York, 
1892)  ;  Waern,  John  La  Farge:  Artiat  and 
Writer  (London,  1896). 
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LAFABOE,  Mabik  Chapelle  (1816-62).  A 
i'rench  woman  vbo  was  a  victim  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  Her  conviction  as  a  poisoner 
(1830)  was  a  public  scandal  for  the  virulence 
of  the  prosecution,  the  contradiction  of  expert 
testimony,  the  prejudice  of  the  judge,  and  the 
failure  of  the  police  to  arrest  a  proved  knave, 
who  alone  could  have  profited  by  the  death.  La- 
farge  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
In  prison  she  wrote  Mimoires  ( 1841 ) .  She  wrote 
also  Beures  de  prison  and  Une  femme  perdue,  a 
iJrama,  both  in  a  spirit  of  melancholy  resigna- 
tion. She  was  pardoned  in  1852,  but  soon  died 
of  the  effects  of^her  imprisonment. 

I^  FABINA,  Ik  fA-re'nft,  Giubepfe  (1815- 
C3).  An  Italian  statesman  and  historical  writer, 
born  at  Messina,  July  20,  1816.  He  displayed 
great  precocity  in  his  youth  and  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  University  of 
Catania  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Trained  for 
the  law,  he  gave  much  of  his  time  to  literature, 
and  became  active  in  the  secret  revolutionary 
movement.  In  1837  he  was  implicated  in  revolu- 
tionary disturbances  in  his  natjve  city  and  fled 
from  Sicily.  In  1838  he  returned,  began  prac- 
tice as  a  lawyer,  and  started  several  political 
journals,  which  were  all  successively  suppressed. 
In  1841  he  removed  to  Florence,  where  he  pub- 
lished several  historical  works.  In  1848  La 
Farina  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement 
in  Tuscany,  where  he  edited  the  first  democratic 
and  anti-Papal  journal,  the  Alba.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Sicily,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
Farliament,  and  on  the  deposition  of  the  Bour- 
bons was  dispatched  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment on  a  mission  to  Rome,  Florence,  and  Turin. 
On  his  return  to  Palermo  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  of  the  Interior.  After  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Sicilian  revolution  in  1849,  La 
Farina  lived  in  France  and  Turin,  and  returned 
only  when  Garibaldi's  famous  expedition  liber- 
ated Sicily  from  the  Bourbon  rule  ( 1860) .  In 
the  intervening  time  he  advocated  union  under 
the  House  of  Savoy,  and  was  the  secretary  of  the 
Kational  Italian  Society,  of  which  Pallavicino 
was  president  and  Garibaldi  vice-president. 
When  the  war  of  1859  gave  the  propaganda  of 
the  society  over  to  the  Sardinian  Government, 
La  Farina  was  employed  by  Cavour  as  a  royal 
commissioner  in  the  provinces.  After  the  peace 
of  Villafranca  he  reorganized  the  National  Soci- 
ety, at  first  with  Garibaldi  as  president,  and  then 
with  himself  in  tlie  chief  place.  Like  Garibaldi 
and  Manin,  he  was  a  republican  by  conviction, 
but  he  regarded  the  unity  of  Italy  as  more  im- 
portant than  the  particular  form  of  government. 
In  1860  he  was  sent  to  Palermo  by  Cavour  as  the 
representative  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  There  he 
antagonized  Crispi  and  the  republicans.  From 
1861  till  his  death  he  represented  !Mcsgina  in  the 
Italian  Parliament.  He  died  in  Turin,  September 
5, 1803.  Of  his  works  the  most  important  is  Storia 
d'Jtalia  dal  1815  al  ISoO  (1851-52,  2d  ed.  1860). 
Others  deserving  mention  are:  Studi  sul  secolo 
XIII.  (1841);  Storia  d'ltalia,  delta  discesa  dei 
Lanriobardi,  narrata  al  popolo  (1841  et  seq.)  ; 
Storia  della  rivoluiione  sicitiana  nel  18'i8  e  J}f 
(1851).  He  also  wrote  dramas  and  tales.  His 
F.pistolario  (1869)  and  Scrilti  politici  (1870) 
were  edited  and  published  at  Milan,  by  Ansonio 
Franchi. 


LAFAYETTE,  li-fft-yet'.  A  town  and  the 
county-seat  of  Chambers  County,  Ala.,  85  miles 
east  b^  north  of  Montgomery ;  on  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Bailway  (Map:  Alabama,  D  3).  Lafay- 
ette College  was  opened  here  in  1885.  The  town 
is  of  importance  as  a  distributing  centre,  and  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  cotton.  Population,  in 
1890.  1369;  in  1900.  1629. 

LAFAYETTE.  A  city  and  the  oounty-ieat  of 
Tippecanoe  Oiunty,  Ind.,  64  miles  northwest  of 
Indianapolis;  on  the  Wabash  River,  and  on  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis, 
the  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  the  Louisville,  New 
Albany  and  Chicago,  and  the  Wabash  railroads 
(Map:  Indiana,  C  2).  It  is  the  seat  of  Purdue 
University  (q.v.),  and  has  a  public  library,  a 
fine  high  school,  court-house,  Saint  Elizabeth 
Hospital,  Saint  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  and 
several  handsome  church  edifices.  The  city  is 
supplied  with  natural  gas.  There  are  foundries 
and  machine-shops,  breweries,  soap-factories, 
lumber-mills,  carriage-works,  carpet-mills,  flour- 
mills,  an  agricultural  implement  plant,  and  many 
other  industrial  establishments.  The  government 
is  administered  by  a  mayor,  elected  every  four 
years,  and  a  unicameral  council,  which  elects  the 
majority  of  the  subordinate  officials.  The  city 
clerk,  treasurer,  and  water-works  commissioners 
are  chosen  by  popular  election.  The  water-works 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality. 
Population,  in  1890,  16,243;  in  1900,  18,116.  La- 
fayette stands  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  old 
I'rench  fort.  Post  Oniatanon,  built  in  1720,  the 
first  military  post  established  in  the  Wabash 
Valley,  or  probably  in  Indiana.  It  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  in  1700,  and  in  the  same 
year  (June  1)  was  captured  by  the  Indians. 
Seven  miles  north  of  Lafayette  General  Harrison 
defeated  the  Indians  on  November  7,  1811,  in 
the  famous  battle  of  Tippecanoe  (q.v.).  First 
permanently  settled  in  1820,  Lafayette  was  laid 
out  in  1826,  and  was  incorporated  in  1854. 

LAFAYETTE.  A  fish.  ( I )  The  harvest-fish 
(q.v.).  (2)  The  spot  (q.v.).  This  name  was 
applied  to  this  fish  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York,  because  it  first  became  well  known  about 
the  time  of  the  visit  (1824)  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  but  has  long  disappeared  from  popu- 
lar use. 

LAFAYETTE,  or  LA  FAYETTE,.  IMarib 
Jean  Paul  Roch  Y\'es  Gilbest  Motieb,  Marquis 
de  (1757-1834).  A  French  general  and  states- 
man, and  one  of  Washington's  most  faithful  offi- 
cers during  the  American  Revolution.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Auvergne, 
and  was  bom  September  6,  1757,  in  the  Castle 
of  Chavagnac,  in  the  Department  of  Haute- 
Loire.  His  father  was  killed  at  Minden  in  1759, 
and  in  1770  his  mother  also  died,  leaving  him 
in  possession  of  large  family  estates.  In  1774 
lAfayette  married,  and  in  the  same  year  entered 
the  army.  At  tlie  first  news  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Lafayette  was  seized  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the  cause  of  the  colonists.  Evading 
the  vigilance  of  the  Government  oflicials,  be 
fitted  out  a  ship,  and,  sailing  from  Pasages,  in 
Spain,  landed  on  April  24,  1777,  at  Georgetown, 
S.  C,  with  eleven  companions,  among  them 
Baron  De  Kalb.  His  arrival  in  America  did 
much  to  give  new  hope  to  the  supporters  of  the 
Revolutionary  cause,  whom  the  ill  success  of  the 
preceding  campaisn  had  greatly  discouraged.  On 
July  31,   1777,   Congress   bestowed  on  him  the 
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rank  of  major-general,  and  he  waa  soon  after 
attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Washington, 
who  speedily  came  to  regard  the  young  vol- 
unteer with  the  deepest  alfection  and  esteem. 
In  the  battle  of  Brandywine  (September  11, 
1777),  he  was  wounded  while  rallying  the 
American  troops.  In  December  he  waa  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  an  army  destined 
tor  the  invasion  of  Canada,  but  the  expedition 
was  abandoned  for  lack  of  resources,  and  La- 
fayette rejoined  General  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge  in  April,  1778.  On  the  night  of  May  10th 
ho  was  surprised  by  GSeneral  Grant  with  a  force 
of  5000  men,  more  than  twice  his  own,  at  Bar- 
ren Hill,  some  twelve  miles  from  Valley  Forge, 
but  effected  his  retreat  with  the  utmost  skill. 
He  fought  brilliantly  under  Lee  at  Monmouth 
(June  28),  and  in  August  commanded  with 
Sullivan  and  Greene  the  land  expedition  dis- 
patched to  cooperate  with  the  French  fleet  in 
an  attack  on  Newport.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
war  between  France  and  England,  Lafayette 
sailed  for  his  native  country  (January,  1779), 
and  it  was  largely  through  his  exertions  that  the 
King  dispatched  a  land  force  as  well  as  a  fleet 
to  the  aid  of  the  Americans.  In  May  Lafayette 
was  back  in  service,  and  was  stationed  with  a 
corps  of  observation  on  the  Hudson.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  court-martial  that  condemned 
Major  Andr6  to  death.  In  February,  1781,  he 
was  sent  with  1200  New  England  troops  to 
operate  against  Benedict  Arnold  in  Virginia,  and 
later,  when  the  British  strength  in  Virginia  was 
increased  by  the  arrival  -of  Cornwallis  at  Peters- 
burg with  5000  troops  (May  20th),  Washington 
showed  his  confidence  in  Lafayette  by  continuing 
him  in  the  command.  On  May  24th  OomwalHs 
set  out  from  Petersburg  in  pursuit  of  Lafayette, 
who  was  stationed  near  Richmond.  "The  boy  can- 
not escape  me,"  said  Cornwallis.  The  'boy'  re- 
treated rapidly  to  the  Bappahaimock,  effected  a 
junction  with  1000  Pennsylvanians  under  Wayne, 
and,  reinforced  by  the  militia  from  the  moun- 
tains, offered  Cornwallis  battle  near  Albemarle. 
Cornwallis  retreated  to  Richmond,  and  then  to 
Williamsburg,  with  Lafayette  at  the  head  of 
4000  men  in  pursuit.  On  -July  6th  he  came  in 
touch  with  the  British  at  Green  Springs,  but  the 
action  was  indecisive,  and  Cornwallis  continued 
his  retreat — to  Yorktown.  On  the  day  after 
Cornwallis's  surrender,  Lafayette  was  publicly 
thanked  by  Washington.  In  December,  1781, 
he  sailed  from  Boston  for  home.  On  a  visit  to 
North  America  in  1784,  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  he  was  received  with  tremendous  enthu- 
siasm. 

Lafayette  had  imbibed  liberal  principles  in 
America,  and  now  eagerly  sought  to  promote  a 
thorough  reform  in  his  native  country.  He  was 
called  to  the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  1787.  and 
was  one  of  those  who  most  earnestly  urged  the 
calling  of  the  States-General.  He  took  part  also 
in  the  movement  which  converted  that  body  into 
the  National  Assembly  in  1739.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly, 
of  which  he  was  vice-president  for  some  time. 
On  the  day  after  the  storming  of  the  Bastille, 
he  was  made  commnnder-in-ehief  of  the  National 
Guard  in  Paris.  He  perfected  the  organization 
of  the  National  Guard  throtighout  France,  and 
brought  about  the  adoption  of  the  tricolor.  On 
October  5th  and  6th.  1789.  he  was  forced  to  take 
part  in  the  march  on  Versailles,  whence  the  royal 
family  were  brought  to  live  among  their  'loving 


subjects'  in  Paris.  In  this  first  period  of  the 
Revolution  it  seemed  as  if  Lafayette  had  the 
destinies  of  France  in  his  hands.  But  the  ex- 
citement of  the  nation  was  beyond  all  possibility 
of  control.  The  extreme  republicans  soon  came 
to  dislike  him,  because  he  advocated  a  constitu- 
tional kingdom;  and  the  Court  party,  especially 
the  Queen,  regarded  him  with  equal  aversion — in 
spite  of  tlio  services  he  rendered  them — ^because 
of  his  zeal  for  the  new  order  of  things.  With 
Bailly  he  founded,  in  1790,  the  Club  of  the  Feuil- 
lants  (q.v. ),  representing  the  conservative  ele- 
ment in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  whose  efforts 
were  directed  toward  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  In  November,  1791,  he 
v.as  defeated  for  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Paris  by 
PCtion,  his  failure  being  due  to  the  opposition 
of  the  extreme  republicans  and  to  the  treachery 
of  the  Court.  He  joined  with  the  party  of  the 
Gironde  in  demanding  war  against  Austria  and 
Prussia,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war  received 
the  command  of  the  .-Vrmy  of  Ardennes,  with 
which  he  won  the  first  victories  of  Philippeville, 
Maubeuge,  and  Florennes.  Nevertheless,  the 
calumnies  of  the  Jacobins  rendered  his  position 
a  precarious  one.  He  left  his  army  to  return 
to  Paris  to  protest  against  the  excesses  of  the 
populace,  but  found  his  influence  gone  and  his 
life  in  danger.  He  was  accused  of  treason  and 
acquitted,  but  soon  after  commissioners  were  dis- 
patched to  seize  him  at  the  head  of  his  army 
He  fled  to  Flanders  and  on  August  19,  1792,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians,  who  confined 
him  in  the  citadal  of  Olmiitz,  and  subjected  him 
to  the  most  cruel  treatment.  He  remained  in 
captivity  till  Bonaparte  obtained  his  liberation  in 
1797.  He  returned  to  France  in  1799,  but  took 
no  part  in  public  affairs  during  the  ascendency 
of  Napoleon,  being  opposed  both  to  the  Consulate 
and  to  the  Empire.  He  sat  in  the  French  House 
of  Representatives  in  1815  during  the  Hundred 
Days  and  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1818 
to  1824,  as  one  of  the  Extreme  Left.  From  1825 
to  1830  he  was  a  leader  of  the  opposition.  In 
1830  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution  of 
July,  and  figured  again  as  commander  of  the 
National  Guard.  His  life  was  identified  with  the 
history  of  France  for  upward  of  forty  years,  and 
no  stain  is  known  to  rest  on  the  purity  and  disin- 
terestedness of  his  public  service.  No  private 
misfortunes  or  losses  incident  to  the  forfeiture 
of  his  great  estates  by  the  Revolution  of  1789 
ever  drew  from  him  a  revocation  of  his  re- 
publican principles,  or  a  sign  of  regret  for  the 
sacrifices  which  he  had  made  for  them.  His 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  1824-25,  on  invita- 
tion of  Congress,  was  a  memorable  event.  He 
was  sought  as  a  public  guest  in  all  parts  of  the 
country ;  his  course  was  amid  a  universal  tumult 
of  honor  and  praise;  and  the  nation  thronged 
around  him  to  testify  with  one  voice  its  grati- 
tude and  love.  Congress  voted  him  a  grant  of 
■$200,000  and  a  township  of  land.  He  died  in 
Paris  May  20,  1834.  Lafayette's  son,  George 
Washington  Lafayette  ( 1779-1849) ,  and  his  grand- 
sons and  their  descendants  figured  in  French 
republican  politics  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Yorktown  and  the  surrender  of  the  British  army, 
celebrated  in  1881,  a  representative  of  the  Lafay- 
ette family  was  present  as  a  national  guest.  Con- 
sult: Mimoires,  correspondance  et  manuscriia  du 
g&ntral  Lafayette,  published  by  his  family 
(8  vols.,  Paris,   1837-40);  B«doIIi«re,   Vie  pott- 
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tique  du  marquis  de  Lafayette  (Paris,  1833)  ; 
Cloquet,  Souvenirs  de  la  vie  privie  du  giniral  La- 
fayette (Paris,  133ti)  ;  I'uckerman,  Life  of  La- 
fayette (New  York,  1889)  ;  Doniel,  Participation 
de  la  France  i  I'itablissement  dea  Etata-Unia 
(Paris,  1889)  ;  Tower,  The  Marquis  de  La  Fay- 
ette in  the  American  Revolution  (2  vols.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1895). 

LA  FATETTE,  Mabie  Madeleine  Piocbe  de 
LA  Vebqne,  Couhtess  de  (1634-93).  A  French 
novelist.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ay  mar  de  la 
Vergne,  Governor  of  Havre,  and  was  a  friend  of 
La  Kochefoucauld  (q.v. ) .  Her  marriage  with  the 
Count  de  la  Fayette  was  one  of  'convenience'  soon 
ended  by  his  death.  This  luckless  wedlock  af- 
forded the  experience  necessary  for  a  similar  situ- 
ation in  her  most  famous  novel,  La  princeaae  de 
Clivea.  Her  literary  salon  was  the  most  aristo- 
cratic in  Paris.  Only  Madame  de  Mainten<»i's 
instinct  served  her  truly  in  suspecting  the  duplic- 
ity of  Madame  de  la  Fayette's  nature,  as  ap- 
pears in  Perrero's  Lettere  inedite  di  Madame  de 
Lafayette  (1380).  The  letters  prove  conclusively 
that  the  Countess  played  an  important  political 
rOle  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  All  the  pub- 
lished works  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette  show  a 
supersensitive  delicacy  in  matters  of  honor.  They 
consist  of  a  short  story,  Mile,  de  Montpenaier 
(16C0),  a  novel,  Zayde  (1670),  La  princesse  de 
CUvea  (1677  or  1078),  two  volumes  of  Mimoirea, 
and  a  second  short  story,  posthumously  pub- 
lished. La  comteaae  de  Tende.  Her  novels  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  her  friend  Segrais,  who 
never  claimed  them.  The  Princcsa  of  Clivea  tells 
of  a  struggle  between  duty  and  passion  in  an 
aristocratic  wife,  who  esteemed  but  did  not  love 
her  husband.  The  early  part  of  the  novel  is  dull 
and  clumsy,  but  the  climax  has  an  intensity  and 
power  till  then  unapproached  in  French  fiction. 
This  was  the  first  attempt,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  best,  to  transplant  psychic  conflict  from  the 
drama  to  the  novel.  It  did  not,  however,  as  is 
often  asserted,  open  a  new  era,  for  it  had  no 
followers.  The  psychologic  novel  of  later  time 
had  a  wholly  independent  origin.  Her  work  was 
rather  a  culmination,  a  blending  of  the  realistic 
and  idealistic  eflforts  of  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  century.  Madame  de  la  Fayette's  Worka 
are  in  five  volumes  (1882).  The  best  edition  of 
La  princeaae  de  Clivea  (Paris,  1881)  has  a  criti- 
cal study  by  Lescure.  There  is  an  American  edi- 
tion (Boston,  1898),  containini;  some  critical 
material.  The  Mimoirea  are  best  edited  by  Asse 
(Paris,  1890).  Consult  also  Kiirting,  Oeachichte 
des  franzosiachen  Romana  im  XVII.  Jahrhundert 
(Oppeln,  1891),  and  Haussonville,  Madame  de 
la  Fayette  (Paris,  1891). 

LAEATETTE  COLLEOE.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning  at  Easton,  Pa.,  chartered  in 
1826.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  l>egislature 
to  make  any  appropriation,  the  college  was  not 
opncd  till  1832.  The  original  plan  contem- 
plated the  training  of  teachers,  and  courses  were 
for,  a  time  maintained  in  this  department,  but 
were  discontinued  for  lack  of  students.  In  1850, 
after  a  period  of  depression,  the  college  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
Philadelphia.  Its  work  was  carried  on  with 
many  difficulties  until  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War,  since  which  the  college  has  had  a  notable 
growth.  Its  work  is  divided  into  a  classical  and 
a  scientific  department,  the  latter  embracing 
A   general   scientific   course,   a   Latin   scientific 


course,  and  courses  in  civil,  mining,  and  electrical 
engineering  and  chemistry.  The  scientific  de- 
partment was  organized  in  1806  with  an  endow- 
ment by  Ario  Pardee  of  Hazelton.  There  are 
also  courses  for  graduate  students.  The  degrees 
conferred  are  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  and 
tjcience;  Civil,  Mining,  and  Electrical  Engineer; 
Ihlaster  of  Arts,  Master  of  Sciences,  and  Doctor 
of  Philosopher  and  Letters.  The  college  retains 
courses  in  biblical  instruction  as  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum.  In  1902  the  number  of  in- 
structors was  30,  and  the  student  enrollment  422. 
The  libraries  contained  22,700  volumes.  The 
student  publications  include  The  Lafayette,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  and  The  Touchatone,  a  literary 
monthly  magazine.  The  college  grounds  of  about 
forty  acres  are  situated  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill  overlooking  the  city.  There  are  thirty 
buildings,  including  modem  dormitories,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  memorial  library,  the  Gayley  Labor- 
atory of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  erected  in 
1902,  and  Pardee  Hall,  containing  the  engineer- 
ing departments,  museums,  and  the  rooms  ot 
the  literary  societies.  "The  property  of  the  col- 
lege was  valued  in  1902  at  $1,130,760,  with 
an  endowment  of  $438,000  and  an  income  of 
$68,174. 

LAFEXESTRE,  14'fe-n6'tr',  Georges  (1837 
— ) .  A  French  poet  and  art  critic,  born  at  Or- 
leans. In  1864  he  became  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Beaux-Arts,  in  which  he 
was  later  appointed  inspector.  He  was  commis- 
sary to  different  universal  exhibitions,  was  ap- 
pointed curator  of  the  department  of  paintings 
and  drawings  in  the  Louvre  (1888),  professor  in 
its  school,  and  also  in  the  CoUdge  de  France.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  1892.  His  poems  appeared  as  Eapirancea 
(1863)  and  Idyllea  et  chanaona  (1874),  and  his 
critiques  are  to  be  found  in:  L'art  vtt<-an((1881)  ; 
Lea  maitrea  ancien«(  1882)  ;  La  peinture  italicnne 
(1885)  ;  La  vie  et  I'cnui^re  du  Titien  (1886)  ;  Le 
livre  d'or  du  Salon  (1879  and  following  years)  ; 
L'exposition  universelle  des  beaux-arts  (1889); 
La  peinture  en  Europe  (1893-95)  ;  and  Artiatea  et 
amateura  (1900). 

LA  FEBBIEBE-PERCT,  Ik  fer'y&r'-p&r's«', 
Hectob,  Count  de  (1811 — ).  A  French  writer 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Lyons.  He  began 
publication  with  Le  journal  de  la  comteaae  de 
Samay  (1855),  and  two  years  afterwards  his 
Histoire  du  canton  d'Athia  (Orne)  appeared, 
followed  by  Marguerite  d'Angoulime  and  Vne 
fabrique  de  faience  d  Lyon  aous  Henri  II.,  in 
1862.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Council 
of  the  Department  of  Orne,  and  also  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  in  Normandy,  and  he  was 
sent  on  special  missions  to  Bussia  and  England 
to  search  for  historical  documents  lost  to  France 
during  the  Bevolution.  At  Saint  Petersburg  he 
collected  the  letter?  of  Cathatine  de'  Medici, 
which  were  published  in  1880-95,  and  he  gave 
nn  account  of  his  own  experiences  in  Deux  an- 
nfes  de  mission  d  Saint  P^tersbourg  (1867). 
From  papers  in  the  record  oflice  of  the  British 
Museum  he  compiled  Le  seiziime  aiicle  et  les 
Valoia  (1878).  and  his  contributions  to  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondea,  the  Nouvelle  Revue, 
and  other  periodicals  were  collected  under  the 
titles  Troia  amoureuses  au  XVIime  siicle  (1885), 
La  jeuneaae  de  Henri  III.  ( 1888) ,  and  Henri  IV., 
le  roi,  I'amoureux  (1890). 
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LAFEBT^,  l&'far'U',  Victob.  The  pen-name 
of  Czar  Alexander  II.'s  favorite,  Yekaterina 
Mikhftilovna  Dolgonikova  (q.v.). 

LAFFITTE,  Ifif'fgt',  Jacques  (1767-1844).  A 
French  financier  and  statesman.  He  was  bom  at 
Bayonne,  October  24,  1767,  son  of  a  poor  car- 
penter. Coming  to  Paris,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  employed  by  the  banker  Perregaux, 
whose  confidential  clerk  he  became.  Soon  he 
was  taken  into  the  firm,  and  in  1809  succeeded 
Perregaux  and  became  a  regent  of  the  Bank 
of  France,  and  in  1814  governor  of  that  insti- 
tution. He  was  also  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  his  great  wealth  and  high 
personal  qualities  gave  him  a  European  reputa- 
tion. During  the  years  1814-15  he  signalized 
himself  by  his  patriotic  generosity  toward  the 
people  of  Paris,  and  rendered  important  finan- 
cial services  to  both  Louis  XVIII.  and  Napoleon. 
After  the  second  Restoration  he  bteame  one  of 
the  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
enjoyed  the  highest  popularity  in  Paris,  falling 
out  of  favor  with  the  Court,  however,  during  the 
last  year  of  Charles  X.  When  the  Revolution 
of  1830  broke  out  he  strongly  supported  the 
claims  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  was  instrumental 
in  placing  him  on  the  throne,  being  president  of 
the  Chamber  which  decreed  the  erection  of  the 
July  monarchy.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
first  Ministry  of  the  new  King,  and  in  November, 
1830,  was  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a 
Cabinet,  in  which  he  was  Minister  of  Finance  as 
well  as  Premier.  Not  finding  himself  in  agree- 
ment with  the  other  ministers,  however,  he  re- 
signed his  office  March  13,  1831,  and  was  replaced 
by  C'asimir-P^rier.  Meanwhile  his  banking  af- 
fairs had  fallen  into  confusion,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  all  his  property  to  pay  his  debts, 
amounting  to  50,000,000  francs.  A  national  sub- 
scription presen'ed  him  his  house  in  Paris,  and 
being  again  elected  to  the  Chamber  as  a  Deputy 
for  Paris,  he  became  a  leader  of  the  opposition. 
From  the  ruins  of  his  fortune  he  founded  a  new 
discount  bank  in  1837.  As  the  Government  re- 
ceded further  from  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830,  Laflitte  became  more  active  in  oppo- 
sition. In  1843.  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
Court,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  He  died  May  26,  1844.  Laffitte 
was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  on  finance 
and  politics,  but  the  work  entitled  ftouvenirs  de 
J.  Laffitte,  racontfs  par  lui-m(me  (Paris,  1844) 
was  in  reality  written  by  Marchal. 

LAFITAU,  WWW,  Joseph  Francois  ( 1670- 
1740).  A  Jesuit  missionary  in  America,  born  at 
Bordeaux,  France.  He  lived  among  the  Iroquois 
Indians  from  1712  until  1717,  when  he  returned 
to  France  and  became  a  professor  of  literature. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  books,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  Mteura  des  sauvages  aniM- 
rains  comparies  aux  mmurs  dcs  premiers  temps 
( 1723) ,  a  work  that  was  highly  praised  by  Park- 
man.  His  other  works  are  a  .V^motre  coneernant 
Jo  prMeuse  plante  ginseng  de  Tartaric  (1718), 
in  which  he  describes  the  American  ginseng, 
which  he  discovered,  and  which  afterwards  be- 
came a  valuable  article  of  export  to  China ;  an 
nistoire  des  dicouvertes  et  des  conqufles  des 
Portugais  dans  le  nouveau  monde  (1733);  and 
an  Histoire  de  Jean  de  Rrienne,  roi  de  Jerusalem, 
empereur  de  Constantinople   (1727). 


LAFITTE,  U'fit',  ChAteau.  The  name  of 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  old  wines  of  France,  so 
called  from  a  chateau  on  the  Gironde. 

LAFITTE,  Jean  (1780-C.1826).  A  noted  pi- 
rate of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  He  was  bom  in  France, 
and  held  a  commission  as  a  privateer  from  the 
French  Government,  and  subsequently  from  Car- 
tagena. This  service  degenerated,  however,  into 
piracy,  and  Barataria  Bay,  in  Louisiana,  became 
the  rendezvous  of  a  horde  of  adventurers  and 
unscrupulous  sailors,  among  whom  Jean  Lafitte 
and  his  brother  Pierre  were  preeminent,  becom- 
'  ing  the  terror  of  traders  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  the  British 
made  overtures  to  Lafitte,  who  refused  to  join 
them.  In  the  meantime  an  expedition  was  sent 
out  bv  the  Americans,  under  Commodore  Patter- 
son, designed  to  break  up  the  stronghold  at  Bara- 
taria Bay,  resulting  in  the  flight  of  the  pirates. 
The  anticipated  attack  on  New  Orleans  by  the 
British  troops  induced  the  Governor  of  Louisiana 
and  General  Jackson  to  accept  Lafitte's  offer 
of  himself  and  his  men  for  the  defense  of  the 
city.  The  outlaws  conducted  themselves  during 
the  battle  with  such  courage  and  fidelity  that 
President  Madison  issued  a  proclamation  early 
in  1815  recounting  their  services  and  according 
them  free  pardon  for  their  past  misdeeds.  In 
1816  one  of  the  Lafittes  established  himself  on 
the  island  of  Galveston,  but  his  unruly  colony 
aroused  the  hostility  of  the  authorities,  who  were 
taking  steps  for  its  suppression  when  the  colo- 
nists abandoned  the  place,  burning  all  the  houses 
(1820).  Later  Lafitte  was  heard  of  in  Yucatan, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died.  The  Lafittes 
were  audacious  smugglers  as  well  as  pirates. 
They  brought  cargoes  of  slaves  into  the  coun- 
try after  1809,  and  disposed  of  them  by  means 
of  a  finely  organized  system  of  traffic  that  in- 
cluded many  very  respectable  merchants  c.f  New 
Orleans  and  its  vicinity.  Consult  two  articles 
on  "Jean  and  Pierre  Lafitte,"  in  the  Magazine 
of  American  History  (New  York,  1885). 

LAFLAUME,.  l&'flAm',  Toussaint  Antoine 
RUDOLPUE  (1827—).  A  Canadian  statesman, 
horn  in  Montreal.  He  was  educated  at  Sulpice 
College,  and  in  1849  was  called  to  the  bar.  He 
became  an  aggressive  adherent  of  the  'Rouge'  or 
advanced  reform  party  in  Quebec,  the  opponents 
of  the  "Bleu'  or  Conservative  Party  in  that  prov- 
ince. He  was  editor  of  a  leading  newspaper  of  his 
party,  but  kept  up  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  was  appointed  a  professor  of  law  in  McGill 
University.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  during  the  Premiership  of 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  first  as  Minister  of  Inland 
Revenue  and  afterwards  as  Minister  of  Justice. 

LA  FOLLETTE.  Ift  fOllSt,  Robert  Marion 
(1855—).  An  American  politician  and  legisla- 
tor, born  at  Primrose,  Wis.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1879,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the  following  year  at  Madi- 
son. In  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Republicans  and  elected  district  attorney  of  Dane 
County,  of  which  Madison  is  the  county-seat. 
This  position  he  held  until  1884,  after  which  he 
practiced  law  privately  until  1887,  when  he  be- 
came a  member  of  Congress.  Although  his  Con- 
gressional term  was  .short,  lasting  only  until  1891, 
he  won  recognition  as  an  able  speaker,  and  as  a 
mamber  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  took 
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a  prominent  part  in  framing  the  McKinley  Tariff 
Bill.  On  his  retirement  from  Congress  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  at  Madison,  attained 
a  high  place  in  his  profession,  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  younger  element  in  the  Republican 
Party,  known  as  the  'Half-Breeds,'  in  Wisconsin. 
In  1900,  after  a  bitter  struggle  with  the  'Stal- 
,  warts'  or  'machine'  Republicans,  he  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected  Governor  of  that  State.  His 
administration  was  marked  by  his  determined  ef- 
fort to  secure  two  reforms  of  which  he  had  be- 
come the  champion,  and  which  the  party  platform 
had  advocated — namely,  a  primary  election  law, 
and  a  reform  of  taxes  on  corporations.  In  1902 
he  was  reelected. 

XiAFONT,  li'fON',  OiiABLEs  Philippb  (1781- 
1839).  A  French  violinist,  bom  in  Paris.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Berthaume,  the  violinist,  and 
first  studied  with  him.  Afterwards  he  became 
a  pupil  at  different  times  of  Kreutzer,  Berton, 
and  Rode.  After  a  tour  in  Europe  he  was  made 
first  violin  at  the  Russian  Court  (1808).  Still 
later  he  held  this  position  under  Louis  XVIII. 
(1813).  He  was  also  a  singer  and  composer,  but 
it  is  as  a  violin  virtuoso  that  he  is  best  remem- 
bered. 

LAFONTAIKE,  Ift'fON'tftn',  Auottst  Hein- 
Bicii  Juuus  (1758-1831).  A  German  nov- 
elist, bom  in  Brunswick,  and  educated  in 
Helmstedt,  where  he  studied  theology.  He 
was  -a  private  tutor  for  several  years,  acted 
as  chaplain  to  the  Prussian  army  in  1792, 
and  in  1800  settled  in  Halle.  He  became 
canon  of  the  Magdeburg  Cathedral  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  dedication  of  one  of  his  books  to 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  and  Luise.  The  popu- 
larity of  his  novels,  which  are  sentimental  and 
didactic  tales  of  domestic  life,  was  remarkable, 
especially  in  view  of  his  great  fertility.  He 
■wrote  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  and 
soon  ruined  what  style  he  had  originally  pos- 
sessed. Among  his  more  popular  works  are: 
Der  Sonderling  (1793),  Der  Tfatttrmensch  (1791), 
Saint  Julien  ( 1798) ,  and  Fedor  und  Marie  ( 1805) . 

LA  PONTAUTE,  Jean  de  (1621-95).  A 
French  poet,  noted  for  his  tales  (Contes) 
and  fables.  He  was  bom  at  Chateau-Thierry, 
in  Champagne,  July  8,  1021,  of  good  though  not 
noble  family,  for  his  father  was  a  superintend- 
ent of  streams  and  forests.  Jean  began  to  study 
for  the  priesthood,  hut.  with  the  dreamy  irrespon- 
sibility that  characterized  his  life,  he  forsook  this 
career  after  eighteen  months,  and,  though  the 
father  resigned  in  Jean's  favor  (1643)  and  even 
provided  him  with  a  wife,  the  fifteen-year-old 
Marie  HCricart  (1047),  his  life  was  still  that 
of  a  happy-go-lucky  idler.  La  Fontaine's  poetic 
talent  was  awakened  by  the  reading  of  Malherbe 
and  Racan.  For  his  amusement  he  adapted  un- 
successfully the  Eunuchua  of  Terence  (1654), 
and  by  dedicating  a  narrative  poem,  Adonis,  to 
Fouquet  (1658),  he  won  the  patronage  of  the 
then  powerful  Minister,  who  received  him  into 
his  household.  On  Fouquet's  fall  he  had  as  suc- 
cessive patronesses  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon 
(1062),  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  (1667),  Madame 
de  la  Sabliire  (1671),  and  Madame  d'Hervart 
(1693).  To  please  the  first  of  these,  he  began 
to  write  Contes  et  nouvelles  en  vers  (1665).  To 
these  he  added  at  intervals  until  his  election 
to  the  Academy  (1683),  which  the  King  had 
sanctioned  only  on  his  promise  to  be  'proper' 


(sage)  ;  for  the  Contes  as  a  rule  were  not. 
The  fables,  whose  htunor  was  quite  without  sucb 
Gallic  spice.  La  Fontaine  had  begun  to  write 
in  1668,  and  in  1671  had  given  further  illus- 
tration of  his  versatile  talent  as  editor  of  a 
volume  of  mystically  religious  verse.  He  wrote- 
also  in  this,  his  most  productive  period,  Les 
amours  de  Cupid  et  PsychS  (1669),  an  epic  La 
captivity  de  Saint  Malo  (1673),  and  the  FoSme- 
du  Quinquina  (1682),  with  several  slight  if  not 
weak  comedies  collected  in  1702.  In  his  last 
year  (1695)  he  seems  to  have  become  sincerely 
religious.  La  Fontaine  was  a  spoiled  child  of 
nature,  simply  guileless  and  carelessly  absent- 
minded,  exasperating  the  friends  who  tolcrat«d 
and  could  not  but  love  him.  Racine,  Boileau,  and 
Molidre  were  his  closest  intimates,  but  Moliire 
alone  realized  the  permanent  value  of  his  work 
in  the  development  of  French  literature,  thrpugh 
the  Contes,  and  especially  through  the  Fables, 
The  former  are  essentially  fabliaux  (q.v.),  most 
skillfully  told  and  with  a  delicate  feeling  for 
style  and  prosody  that  conceals  the  highest  art 
imder  its  apparent  spontaneity.  Here  La  Fon- 
taine is  the  follower  of  La  Salle,  Des  Purlers, 
and  the  Heptameron,  the  imitator  of  Boccaccio 
and  the  Italian  story-tellers,  none  of  whom  rec- 
ognized what  are  now  regarded  as  fundamental 
conventions  of  decency.  The  poet  was  assailed 
by  contemporary  adversaries  on  the  score  of 
impropriety.  The  Fables,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
shock  no  reader's  modesty,  though  they  reveal 
a  total  incapacity  for  moral  indignation,  and  a 
boundless  tolerance  of  the  'natural.'  The  grace- 
ful liveliness  of  their  narration,  the  restrained 
naturalism  of  their  description,  the  homely  wis- 
dom of  their  unobtruded  moral,  the  boldness  of 
their  covert  political  teaching,  especially  in  later 
years,  the  shrewd  analysis  and  observation  of 
human  motive,  has  been  a  perennial  delight  to 
generations.  The  fact  that  every  French  school- 
boy knew  the  Fables  influenced  and  aided  the 
emancipation  of  poetry  by  the  Romantic  School 
of  1830.  In  mind  La  l<''ontaine  is  akin  to  Molidre. 
None  of  b^s  imitators  has  approached  him,  and 
with  Moli^re  he  is  the  most  widely  liked  French 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century.  La  Fontaine's 
works  are  in  many  editions.  The  most  elaborate 
is  by  Regnier  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1888-92).  Useful 
also  arc  those  of  Moland  (7  vols.,  Paris,  1872-76) 
and  Marty -Laveaux  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1857-77). 
Itegnier's  edition  has  a  good  biography  by  Mes- 
nard.  Consult,  also:  Lafenestre,  La  Fontaine 
(Paris,  1885)  ;  Taine,  La  Fontaine  et  scs  fabks 
(15th  ed..  ib.,  1901);  and  for  further  bibliog- 
graphy,  Brunetiftre,  Manuel  de  I'histoire  de  la 
iittcraturo  fransaise  (ib.,  1897)  translated  by 
Derechef  (London,  1898). 

LAFOMTAIKE,  lil'f5n-tan',  Fr.  pron.  Ift'fON'- 
tan'.  Sir  Louis  Hypoute  (1807-04).  A  Cana- 
dian lawj'er  and  politician,  bom  in  Lower  Can- 
ada. The  Rebellion  of  1837,  which  disturbed 
both  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  brought  Lafon- 
taine  into  political  notice.  For  several  years 
there  had  been  a  conflict  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  authorities  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
the  knowledge  that  a  rebellion  was  contemplated 
in  Upper  Canada  ind\iced  a  French-Canadian 
party,  headed  by  Louis  J.  Papineau,  to  strike  for 
independence  and  the  establishment  of  a  French 
nation  on  the  banks  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.  La- 
fontaine  was  one  of  Papineau's  followers,  and  in 
1838  -was  arrested  for  high  treason,  but  his  guilt 
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ffas  not  establidbed,  and  it  was  afterwards 
known  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  support  Fap- 
ineau's  extreme  measures.  He  subsequently  went 
to  England,  but,  having  been  led  to  expect  ar- 
rest, fled  to  France,  and  did  not  return  to  Lower 
Canada  until  after  the  failure  of  the  rebellion. 
His  subsequent  position  in  Canadian  history  was 
creditable  and  important.  The  act  of  union  in 
1841  helped  to  accomplish  a  change  by  which 
the  Alinistry  was  held  accountable  to  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  remained  in 
oflBce  only  so  long  as  it  could  command  a  ma- 
jority. Lafontaine,  though  at  first  opposed  to 
the  union  of  the  two  provinces,  was  a  nrm  sup- 
porter of  responsible  government,  and  became 
the  political  ally  of  Robert  Baldwin  in  estab- 
lishing it  ftrmly  in  Canada.  The  Baldwin-La- 
fontaine  Ministry  lasted  two  years  (1842-44), 
when  it  was  compelled  to  resign,  but  four  years 
afterwards  Lafontaine  came  into  power  again 
as  Premier,  and  the  Lafontaine-Baldwin  Minis- 
try, held  office  during  1848-51.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  Chief  .Tustiee  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  Lower  Canada,  and  was  made  a 
baronet  in  1854. 

IiAFOITTAni'E,  Louis  Mabie  Hknbi  THOitAS 
( 1826-98) .  A  French  actor  and  playwright,  born 
at  Bordeaux.  He  studied  for  the  priesthood,  but 
ran  away  to  sea,  afterwards  engaged  in  the  silk 
trade,  and  then  went  on  the  stage  under  the 
name  of  Charles  Rooch.  From  the  provinces  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  played  at  the  Gymnase 
and  afterwards  at  the  Theatre  Francais.  He 
met  with  further  successes  at  the  Vaudeville 
(1857),  the  Od4on,  the  GattS,  and  the  Porte 
Saint  l^Iartin,  in  such  plays  as  Daiila  (1857)  ; 
Les  ganctchea  (1862)  ;  La  jeunesae  de  Louis  XIV. 
(1874);  Froufrou  (1883);  Un  fits  de  famille 
(1886);  and  L'abhi  Conatantin  (1888).  He 
acted  in  his  own  plays,  Pierre  Oendron  (1876) 
and  La  aervante  (1886).  besides  Jack  (1881),  a 
collaboration  with  Daudet,  and  his  essays.  Lea 
petitea  miairea  (1881),  were  crowned  by  the 
French  .\cademy.  He  published  also^  L'homme 
qui  tue  (1882),  souvenirs  of  the  thea'tre  under 
the  title  Th&reae,  ma  mie  (1883),  and  Soa  botta 
camaradea  ( 1885 ) . 

LA  FOBCE,  la  fOrs.  A  former  prison  of  Paris, 
so  called  from  the  dukes  of  La  Force,  in  whose 
residence,  on  the  Rue  du  Roi-de-Sicile,  it  was  es- 
tablished in  1780,  to  take  the  place  of  the  prisons 
of  For-1'Eveque  and  the  Chfltelet.  It  was  the 
chief  scene  of  the  September  massocres  of  1792. 
The  prison  is  describeid  in  Hugo's  Lea  mia&rablea. 
It  was  suppressed  in  1850,  and  the  prisoners 
were  transferred  to  Mazas,  a  house  of  detention, 
which  also  disappeared  in  1898. 

LA  FOBGE,  1&  fOrzh,  Anatoi.e  de  (1820-92). 
A  French  politician  and  journalist,  bom  in  Paris. 
In  1846  he  went  to  Spain  on  a  Government  mis- 
sion, which  gained  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  Subsequently  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Siccle.  During  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  he  was  Prefect  of  .4isne,  and  rendered  no- 
table service  in  the  defense  of  Saint-Quentin 
(October,  1870) .  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Prefecture  of  the  Basses- 
Pyrenees  in  1871 ;  was  director  of  the  press  under 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1877-79,  and  in 
1881  was  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where 
he  was  elected  vice-president  in  1885.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  Confederated  Patriots   (1883-85), 


and  inclined  to  radicalism  in  politics,  but  was 
highly  esteemed  by  all  parties.  His  published 
works  include :  L'inatruction  publique  en  Eapayne 
( 1847 ) ;  Dea  vicisaitudea  politiquea  de  I'ltalie 
dana  aea  rapporta  avec  la  France  (1850)  ;  Bia- 
ioire  de  la  ripublique  de  Veniae  aous  Manin 
(1853) ;  La  Pologne  en  186i  (1864)  ;  La  rdvolu- 
tion  franeaiae  et  Vigliae  ( 1882)  ;  and  Lea  servi- 
teurs  de  la  d6mocrat\e  (1883). 

LA  FOSSE,  M.  ins,  or  LAFOSSE,  Chables  dc 
(1636-1716).  A  French  painter,  bom  in  Paris. 
Ho  studied  under  Chauveau  and  Lebrun,  and 
then  went  to  Rome  (1658),  and  afterwards  spent 
some  time  in  Venice.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  executed,  among  other  works,  decorations  in 
the  Church  of  Saint  Enstache,  and  at  Versailles. 
He  twice  visited  England,  where  he  worked  for 
Lord  Montague.  He  was  successively  professor, 
rector,  and  chancellor  of  the  Academy,  and  be- 
sides painting  the  frescoes  in  the  cupola  of  the 
Church  of  the  Invalides,  and  other  large  deco- 
rative works,  he  produced  many  easel  pictures, 
most  of  them  superior  to  his  mural  paintings. 
They  are  usually  of  historical  or  mythological 
subjects. 

LA  FOimCHE,  1ft  fSSrsh.  A  bayou  in  south- 
eastern Louisiana,  and  one  of  the  outlets  of  the 
Mississippi  (Map:  Louisiana,  E  4).  It  leaves 
the  right  bank  of  that  river  at  Donaldsville  and 
flows  southeast  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  50  miles 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Delta.  Its  length  is  150 
miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  100  miles  from  its 
mouth,  being  the  channel  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce with  the  interior. 

lAFTTENTE,  l&fwan'tft,  Modesto  (1806-66). 
A  Spanish  historian  and  critic;  bom  at  Rabanel 
de  los  Caballeros,  May  1,  1806.  Trained  in  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  he  obtained  a  chair  at  the 
university  in  Astorga  in  1830,  and  later  he  went 
to  Madrid  to  engage  in  journalism.  Under  the 
pseudonyms  of  Fray  Qerundio  (the  hero  of  a 
famous  work  by  Isla)  and  Tirabeque,  he  in- 
terpreted in  a  popular  and  easy  style  most  im- 
portant political  questions.  His  critical  and 
satirical  powers  were  manifested  in  the  series 
of  essays  termed  Capilladaa  ( 1837-40) .  His  most 
important  production  was  the  Hiatoria  general  de 
Eapana  (2ded.,  13  vols.  1874-75).  Lafuente  died 
October  25,  1860.  Of  his  other  works  there  may 
be  mentioned  the  Teatro  aocial  del  aiglo  XIX. 
( 1846)  ;  the  Viaje aeroatiiiico  de  Fray  Oerundioy 
Tirabeque  ( 1847 )  ;  and  the  Reviata  europea  ( 1848- 
49 ) .    Lafuente's  verse  was  of  mediocre  quality. 

LAFTTENTE  T  ALCAIITARA,  «  ftl-kftn'- 
tft-rft,  Miguel  (1817-50).  A  Spanish  historian, 
bom  at  Archidona  (Malaga).  He  was  Deputy 
to  the  Cortes  from  Granada  (1846)  and  then 
fiscal  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  His  important 
Hiatoria  de  Ora»ta<Ja(  1843-48)  was  again  printed 
in  Paris  (1852)  with  a  biography  by  Jos#  Zor- 
rilla.  He  also  prepared  an  edition  of  the  hither- 
to unedited  chronicle  of  Andres  Bemaldez,  Hia- 
toria de  los  relies  catilicoa  Fernando  6  Isabel 
(1856).  His  brother  Emiuo  (1825-68),  bom  at 
,\rchidona,  was  a  well-known  Arabic  scholar. 
He  wrote,  among  other  volumes:  Inscripcionea 
irabea  de  Oranada,  precedidas  de  una  resena  hia- 
tdrira  y  de  la  genealogia  de  loa  reyea  Alahmarea 
(1859). 

LAO,  Laibo  of.  a  name  applied  to  Sir  Robert 
Grierson  (q.v.). 
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IiAO.  A  phenomenon  attending  the  magneti- 
zation of  iron.  See  Maonetisu,  section  Magnetic 
Properties  of  Iron;  Htstebesis. 

I.A  QAXLISSONin±BE,  li  ga'le'sA'nyfir', 
Marquis  de.  See  Oauissonnikbe,  Roland  Michel 
Babbin,  Marquis  de  la. 

I<A'OAN.  A  small  river  in  the  Province  of 
Ulster,  Ireland  (Map:  Ireland,  F  2).  It  rises 
in  the  middle  of  County  Down  about  13  miles 
vrest  of  Downpatrick  and,  flowing  first  northwest 
and  finally  northeast,  empties  into  Belfast  Lough 
at  Belfast,  after  a  course  of  about  35  miles.  Its 
lower  half  forms  the  boundary  between  counties 
Down  and  Antrim.  The  La^n  Canal,  which  is  27 
miles  long  and  admits  vessel?  of  .5*^  feet  draupht, 
starts  from  the  river  about  one  mile  from  Belfast 
and  enters  Lough  Neagh  about  2  miles  from  Lurgan. 

IiAOABDE,  U'gard'  (properly  Bdtticher,  La- 
garde  being  his  mother's  name ) ,  Paul  Anton  de 
( 1827-91 ) .  One  of  the  greatest  Orientalists  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Ue  was  born  at  Berlin, 
November  2,  1827.  He  studied  theology,  phi- 
losophy, and  Eastern  languages  at  Berlin  and 
Ualle,  and  began  his  academic  career  in  the 
latter  place  in  IS.")!.  From  1854  to  1866  he  was 
teacher  at  a  gymnasium  in  Berlin.  In  1869  he 
became  Ewald's  successor  at  Gottingen  and  re- 
mained there  till  his  death,  December  22,  1891. 
Lagarde's  writings  were  very  numerous,  and  rep- 
resent a  wide  Held  of  activity.  His  earlier 
studies  were  on  Iranian  subjects,  and  were  pub- 
lished as  Oesammelte  Abhandlungen  (1866).  As 
(he  result  of  investigations  in  London  and  Paris 
in  1852-53  he  published  several  Syriac  and 
Greek  text?  and  critical  studies,  among  them: 
Didascalia  Apoatolorum  (1854)  ;  Armlecta  Syrior 
ca  (1858)  ;  the  books  of  Titus  Bostrenus  against 
the  Manichfpans,  Greek  ond  Syriac  (1859); 
Oeoponica  (1860)  ;  Reliquiae  Juris  EccUsiastici 
Antiguissima!  Or<Ece(  1856)  ;  Constitutiones  Apos- 
tolorum  (1862);  Clementina  (1865).  Other 
studies  of  a  like  character  are  the  Prmtermis- 
sorum  Libri  Duo  (1879)  ;  Petri  Hispani  de  Lin- 
gua Arabica  Libri  Duo  (1883)  ;  Judw  Harizii 
Macanue  Hebraice  (1883).  He  edited  the  Opere 
italiane  of  Giordano  Bruno  (1888-89).  In  his 
Armenische  Studien  (1877)  and  Persische  8tu- 
dien  (1884)  he  continued  his  Iranian  studies. 
The  latter  contains  valuable  articles  on  the 
Judteo- Persian  text  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 
jgemtHco  (1878-79)  :  OnentaHo  (1879-80)  ;  JEgyp- 
tiaca  (1883);  and  the  Vebersicht  ilber  die  im 
Aranwischen,  Arabischen  und  Hebroischen  iib- 
liche  Bildung  der  Nomina  (1889)  were  important 
works.  Lagarde's  most  valuable  work,  perhaps, 
was  his  contributions  to  the  textual  criticism 
of  the  Bible  and  upon  the  Old  Testament  Apocry- 
pha and  the  Septuagint,  represented  by  a  long 
list  of  editions  and  criticisms  of  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Coptic,  and  Greek  versions  and  fragments. 
Symmicta  (1877-80)  and  the  Mitleilungen 
(1884-91)  contain  some  of  the  beat  of  his  later 
work.  Consult  the  "Bibliography  of  the  Works 
of  Paul  Anton  de  Logarde."  by  Gottheil,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society 
for  1892.  Lagarde  also  attempted  to  play  the 
part  of  a  politician  (cf.  Deutsche  Schriften,  1878- 
81),  but  not  so  successfully  as  that  of  the 
scholar.  A  volume  of  poems  written  by  him 
appeared  after  his  death  (1897).  His  library 
is  now  owned  by  the  New  York  LTniversity.  Con- 
sult the  memoirs  bv  Anna  de  Lagarde  (Gottingen, 
1894)   and  by  Albrecht  (Berlin,  1901). 


IiAOABTO.  One  or  another  of  the  lizard- 
flshee  (q.v.),  especially  Bynodus  foetena.  ' 

LAOENABIA,  Ifij'6-na'rI-&.  A  genua  of  cu- 
curbitaceous  plants.     See  Bottub-Goubd. 

LAGEBSTSCElflA,  ^'ger-strg^ml-A  or  U'gSr 
(Neo-Lat.,  named  in  honor  of  Magnus  von 
Lagerstrom,  a  director  of  the  East  Indian  Com- 
pany at  Gothenburg).  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Lythracea,  which  is  distinguished 
by  winged  seeds,  and  in  which  are  to  be  found 
some  of  the  noblest  trees  of  tropical  forests. 
Lagerstrwmia  Flos-reginw  is  the  jarool  of  India, 
a  magnificent  tree,  which  attains  a  height  of  50 
feet,  with  red  wood,  which,  although  soft,  is 
durable  under  water,  and  is  therefore  much  used 
for  boat-building.  It  has  been  successfully  in- 
troduced into  southern  California  as  an  orna- 
mental plant.  Lagerstrwmia  Indica,  the  crape- 
myrtle,  is  a  common  shrub  cultivated  from  the 
vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C,  southward.  If 
grown  much  farther  north  it  requires  winter 
protection.  It  is  a  native  of  India  or  China, 
being  extensively  grown  in  both  countries  for 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers  which  continue  to  open 
for  a  month  or  more.    Compare  Mtbtle. 

LAGOA  DOS  PATOS,  lA-gy^  dosh  pU'tosh. 
The  largest  lake  of  Brazil,  145  miles  long  by 
20  to  40  wide,  situated  in  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  and  separated  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  a  small  strip  of  swampy  land  (Map: 
Brazil.  G  10).  It  receives  from  the  west  the 
.lacuhy  River,  and  is  connected  by  a  short  chan- 
nel with  the  Lagoa  Mirim  on  the  south.  Lagoa 
dos  Patos  communicates  by  an  inlet  with  the 
Atlantic  at  the  city  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  At 
its  northern  extremity  is  Porto  Alegre.  It  is 
very  shallow,  but  has  a  navigable  channel. 

LAGO  HAQOIOBE,  la'g6  mA-jO^rft.  A  lake 
of  Italy.    See  Maooiobe,  Lake. 

LAOOOK'  BAT.  A  lake  of  the  Philippines. 
See  Bay  Laooon. 

LA'OOS.  A  British  colony  and  a  British  pro- 
tectorate of  Western  Africa,  c6n.stituted  as  such 
in  July,  1901.  Lagos  is  bordered  on  the  north 
and  east  by  British  Nigeria,  on  the  south  by  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  on  the  west  by  French  Da- 
homey. The  colony  is  confined  to  a  strip  of  land 
along  the  coast.  The  protectorate  comprises  the 
interior,  including  the  Yoruba  country,  and  ex- 
tends to  about  latitude  9°  N. — the  precise  limits 
having  been  defined  in  December,  1898.  The 
area  of  the  colony  is  3400  square  miles;  esti- 
mates of  that  of  the  protectorate  vary  from  22,- 
000  to  29,000  square  miles.  The  interior  is  hilly. 
The  rivers  are  unimportant.  Lagos  has  an  un- 
healthful  climate.  iMearly  every  crop  known  to 
the  latitude  is  grown  to  some  extent,  and  the 
usual  tropical  products,  especially  palm  oil, 
gums,  and  palm  kernels,  figure  in  the  trade.  In 
1901  the  exports  were  £909,232,  the  imports 
£737,283.  Four-fifths  of  the  commerce  is  with 
Great  Britain.  The  Lagos  Territory  is  admin- 
istered by  a  Governor  and  by  executive  and  legis- 
lative councils.  The  latter  body  has  ten  mem- 
bers. The  native  chiefs  are  recognized  to  some 
extent  in  the  administration.  Lagos  is  financial- 
ly self-supportinn.  In  1900  the  receipts  were 
£211,467,  the  expenditures  £187,126.  There 
is  cable  communication  with  England.  Two  lines 
of  railroad  are  in  operation  connecting  Abeokuta 
and  Ibadan  with  Lagos  on  the  coast.  The 
colonial  army  is  officered  by  Europeans  and  num- 
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berg  leas  than  1000  men.  The  total  population 
of  the  protectorate  is  estimated  at  from  1,600,000 
to  2,500,000,  including  about  350  Europeans. 
The  natives  are  slowly  being  educated.  In  1899 
3000  pupils  were  attending  the  40  schools  in  the 
colony.  The  Government  not  only  aids  the  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  schools,  but  also  the  Moham- 
medan and  pagan  schools.  The  English  made  in 
1801  a  permanent  footing  in  the  colony.  About 
twenty-five  years  later  it  was  separated  from  the 
colony  of  the  Gold  Coast. — Lagos,  the  chief  town, 
is  situated  partlyou  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ogun  (Map:  Africa,  E  4).  It  is  the  most 
important  port  of  Upper  Guinea.  Formerly  it 
was  a  centre  of  the  slave  trade.  Its  popula- 
tion was  4200  in  1901,  including  a  few  score  of 
Europeans. 

IiAOOS,  la'erAs.  A  city  of  Mexico,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State  of  Jalisco,  on  the 
Mexico  Central  Bailroad,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
6000  feet  above  sea-level  (Map:  Mexico,  H  7). 
It  was  founded  in  1563,  by  Francisco  Martel,  and 
after  the  War  of  Independence  was  named  Lagos 
de  Moreno  after  its  defender.  Pedro  Moreno,  who 
died  here  in  battle  against  the  Spaniards  in  1817. 
Population,  about  14,000. 

IiAQOS,  lH'gosh.  A  seaport  of  Portugal,  in 
the  Province  of  Algarve,  on  a  wide  bay  on  the 
southern  coast,  40  miles  west  of  Faro  (Map: 
Portugal.  A  4).  It  is  fortified  by  an  ancient 
wall  with  two  batteries.  A  large  viaduct  leads 
over  the  narrow  part  of  the  bay.  The  harbor 
affords  protection  from  north  and  west  winds 
only,  but  is  deep  and  capacious.  The  surround- 
ing region  is  fertile,  and  the  vine  is  much  cul- 
tivated. A  productive  tunny  fishery  is  carried 
on  in  the  vicinity.  Lagos  is  supposed  to  be  on 
the  site  of  the  Koman  Lacobriga.  Population, 
in  1900,  8268.  In  the  bay  of  Lagos,  Admiral 
Boscawen  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
French  Mediterranean  fleet,  August  18,  1759. 

LAOOSTA,  \&gysU.  An  island  in  the  Ad- 
riatic, oiT  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  Austria,  to 
which  it  belongs  (Map:  Austria,  E  5).  It  has 
an  area  of  about  10  square  miles.  Its  coasts 
are  precipitous.  On  the  north  side  is  the  village 
of  Lagosta  with  a  small  port,  and  a  population 
(1890)  of  1226  inhabitants,  engaged  chiefly  in 
the  production  of  oil  and  wine.  There  is  a  safe 
harbor  on  the  west  coast  for  small  vessels. 

IA.GKOTHBIZ  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  \ay,it, 
lag6s,  hare  +  ffpl(,  thris,  hair).  A  genus  of 
South  American  monkeys,  closely  allied  to  Cebus, 
and  containing  the  two  species  of  woolly  howlers, 
or  'barrigudos,'  namely,  hagothrix  Humboldti  and 
Lai/olhrix  infumatus.  The  former  is  the  larger 
and  better  known,  as  it  inhabits  the  lower 
Amazon  Valley,  but  the  latter  is  abundant  about 
the  headwaters  of  that  river,  and  upon  the  slopes 
of  the  Andes,  where  it  forms  an  important 
article  of  the  food  of  both  whites  and  In- 
dians. 

LA  QBAKBE,  Ift  grltnd'.  A  city  in  Union 
County,  Ore.,  about  300  miles  east  of  Portland: 
on  the  Grande  Ronde  River,  and  on  the  line  of 
the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company. 
It  is  the  most  important  commercial  centre  of 
a  productive  lumber,  wheat,  fruit,  and  live-stock 
region,  and  has  lumber-mills,  a  beet-sugar  fac- 
tory, railroad  shops,  a  flour-mill,  brick-yard, 
etc!    Population,  in  1890,  2583;  in  1900,  2991. 


LA  OBAMJDE  ABUtE,  ]&  gr&N  dftr'mA' 
(Fr.,  the  great  army).  An  historic  title  given  to 
the  magnificent  force  which  Napoleon  led  against 
Russia  in  1812,  and  of  which  only  a  small  frag- 
ment returned. 

LA  ORANGE,  lA  grftnj.  A  city  and  the  coun- 
ty-seat of  Troup  County,  Ga.,  71  miles  southwest 
of  Atlanta ;  on  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Rail- 
road, and  a  terminus  of  the  Macon  and  Birming- 
ham Railroad  (Map:  Oorgia,  A  2).  It  has 
large  cotton-mills  and  cottonseed-oil  mills,  and  is 
of  considerable  importance  as  a  commercial 
centre.  There  are  two  female  colleges,  which  are 
controlled  by  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  de- 
nominations. Settled  in  1826,  La  Grange  was 
incorporated  in  1828.  The  government,  under  a 
charter  of  1901,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 
annually,  and  a  unicameral  council,  one-half 
of  whose  members  are  elected  each  year  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  Population,  in  1890,  3090; 
in  1900,  4-271. 

liA  ORANGE.  A  town  and  the  county-seat 
of  La  Grange  Co.,  Ind.,  45  miles  north  by  west 
of  Fort  WojTie;  on  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indi- 
ana Railroad  (Map:  Indiana,  D  I).  It  has  agri- 
cultural interests,  and  manufactures  of  chairs, 
harrows,  bod-springs,  flour,  lumber,  etc.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  1784;  in  1900,  1703. 

LA  GRANGE.  A  city  in  Lewis  County,  Mo., 
10  miles  north  by  west  of  Quincy,  III.;  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  on  the  Saint  Louis.  Keo- 
kuk and  Northwestern  Railroad  (Map:  Missouri, 
El).  It  has  an  important  river  trade,  export- 
ing hay,  corn,  oats,  and  creamery  products,  and 
manufactures  pearl  buttons,  overgaiters,  and 
breakfast  food.  La  Grange  College  (Baptist) 
was  established  here  in  1858.  The  electric-light 
plant  is  owned  by  the  municipality.  La  Grange 
was  settled  in  1833,  and  incorporated  in  1853. 
Population,  in  1890,  1250;  in  1900,  1507. 

LA  ORANGE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Fayette  County,  Tex.,  about  80  miles  east  by 
south  of  Austin;  on  the  Colorado  River,  here 
crossed  by  two  fine  bridges,  and  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  rail- 
roads (Map:  Texas,  F  5).  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  cotton  (12,000  bales  annually),  cotton- 
seed oil,  grain,  live  stock,  etc.,  and  several  in- 
dustrial establishments,  among  which  are  cotton 
gins  and  compresses  and  cottonseed-oil  mills. 
Population,  in  1890.  1626;  in  1900,  2392. 

LAGRANGE,  lA'grilNzh'.  Joseph-Louis 
(1736-1812).  The  greatest  French  mathema- 
tician of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  bom 
at  Turin,  his  father  being  War  Treasurer  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  Lagrange  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  Turin.  At  first  he  became  interested 
in  speculative  philosophy,  but  his  extraordinary 
mathematical  ability  soon  made  it  clear  that  the 
proper  domain  of  his  activity  was  mathematics. 
At  nineteen  he  communicated  to  Euler  his  sobi- 
tion  of  the  famous  isoperimetric  problem,  which 
had  led  him  to  establish  the  principles  of  the 
calculus  of  variations.  The  result  was  that 
Lagrange  at  once  took  a  place  among  the  fore- 
most savants  of  Europe.  He  was  soon  made  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  artillery  school  at 
Turin,  and  in  1758  he  founded  the  society  which 
subsequently  became  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Turin.  In  1764  he  received  the  prize  offered 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  an  in- 
vestigation  on   the   libration   of  the   moon;    in 
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1766  he  was  likewise  successful  in  a  question 
concerning  the  theory  of  the  satellites  of  Ju- 
piter, and  in  the  same  year  was  called  to  take 
Euler's  place  as  director  of  the  Academy  of  Ber- 
lin, which  position  he  occupied  for  twenty  years. 
He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy.  Curing  the  Revolution  he  was 
at  the  head  of  tlie  commission  which  bad  in 
charge  the  establishment  of  the  decimal  system, 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  bureau  for  reward- 
ing useful  inventions.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique  (1797)  Lagrange  was 
made  professor  there.  After  the  Revolution  he 
was  made  professor  in  the  newlv  established 
Ecole  Normale.  Under  Napoleon  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Senate  and  given  the  rank  of 
count.  In  pure  mathematics  Lagrange  is  noted 
for  his  contributions  to  the  theory  of  series,  the 
theory  of  numbers,  differential  equations,  the 
numerical  solution  of  equations,  and  the  cal- 
culus of  variations.  His  astronomical  work  was, 
however,  quite  as  remarkable.  His  most  noted 
work  is  Micanique  analytique  (1788;  3d  ed. 
1853-55;  German  trans,  by  Servus,  1887).  His 
other  works  arc:  Thiorie  des  fonctiona  analy- 
tiquea,  oontenant  les  principes  du  calcul  diffi- 
renliel  (1797;  3d  ed.  1847;  German  trans,  by 
GrUson,  1798-99)  ;  TraiU  de  la  rf^olution  des 
Equations  numMquea  (1798;  3d  ed.  1826); 
Legona  aur  le  calcul  dea  fonctiona  (1800)  ;  Lec- 
tures on  Elementary  Mathematica  (trans,  by 
McCormack,  Chicago,  1898)  ;  besides  a  large 
number  of  memoirs.  His  complete  works,  in 
fourteen  volumes,  were  published  at  Paris  in 
1866-92.  His  manuscripts  were  purchased  in 
1815  and  given  to  the  Institute  by  Carnot.  La- 
grange's name  is  connected  with  numerous  mathe- 
matical theorems.  For  his  biography,  consult 
Delambre,  in  Lagrange's  (Euvrea,  vol.  i.  (Paris, 
1806). 

LA  OBAKJA,  lA  grSn'nd.  A  town  of  Spain. 
See  San  Iloefonso. 

IiAGKHCOBO,  lil'gT6-m6'z6.  An  Italian  term 
used  in  music,  meaning  tearful,  or  mournful ; 
similar  to  lamentoao,  which  expresses  the  same, 
but  in  a  higher  degree. 

LA  OBIPFE.    See  Influenza. 

LA  OBITA,  1ft  gre'tA.  A  town  in  the  Stat« 
of  Los  Andes.  Venezuela  (Map:  Venezuela,  C  2). 
It  is  situated  among  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco 
plantations  in  a  beautiful  mountain  valley  near- 
ly 5000  feet  above  the  sea,  75  miles  south  of 
Lake  Maracaibo,  and  60  miles  southwest  of 
M6rida,  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  has  a  de- 
lightful climate,  and  lies  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween AKrida  and  Maracaibo.  It  was  founded 
in  1576  by  Francisco  de  Cflceres,  and  has  been 
several  times  visited  by  destructive  earthquakes. 
Population  (commune),  10,500. 

LA  aUAYBA,  1&  gwI'rA.  The  principal  sea- 
port of  Venezuela,  situated  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and 
about  five  miles  from  Caracas,  of  which  it  is  the 
port  (Map:  Venezuela,  D  1).  Its  climate  is  very 
hot  and  nnhealthful,  the  temperature  averaging 
84°  F.,  but  of  late  sanitary  improvements  have 
lessened  the  discomforts.  The  principal  square 
contains  a  statue  of  the  celebrated  physician 
Vargas,  a  native  of  La  Guayra,  and  there  are 
several  churches  and  hospitals.  The  harbor, 
which  is  protected  by  a  fort,  was  formerly  an 
open  roadstead,  but  has  been  lately  improved  by 


a  breakwater.  La  Guayra  imports  chiefly  manu- 
factured goods,  and  exports  coffee,  cacao,  and 
skins.  Steamship  lines  connect  it  with  Europe 
and  America,  and  it  is  the  terminus  of  a  cable  to 
Curacao.  A  railroad  29  miles  long,  constructed 
over  the  high  intervening  mountains,  connects 
the  town  with  Caracas.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Unit- 
ed States  consul.  Population,  9000.  La  Guoyra 
was  founded  in  1588.  Its  fort  was  blockaded  in 
1903  by  the  English-German  ileet  pending  the 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment. 

LA  OmBBOimiEBE,  U  g&'r6'nyftr',  Louis 
Etienne  Abthub,  Vicomte  de  (1816-75).  A 
French  politician,  bom  at  Limoges,  in  Haute- 
Vienne.  He  first  attracted  notice  by  the  articles 
which  he  contributed  to  the  A.venir  National  of 
Limoges,  about  1835.  Subsequently  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lamartine,  whom  for  many 
years  he  regarded  as  both  his  political  and  liter- 
ary master.  Ultimately  he  came  to  a  rupture 
with  Lamartine,  and  became  an  ardent  Bonapart- 
ist  and  the  apologist  Of  the  coup  d'etat.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif  in  1852, 
State  Councilor  in  1853,  and  ^nator  in  1861. 
In  1868  he  was  made  Ambassador  at  Brussels, 
and  in  1870  was  sent  to  Constantinople.  He 
died  in  Paris,  December  23,  1875.  He  wrote: 
Etudes  et  portraits  politiques  contemporains 
(1856);  L'empereur  NapoUon  III.  et  VAngle- 
ierre  (1858)  ;  L'empereur  NapoUon  III.  et 
I'ltalie  (1859)  ;  Le  pape  et  le  congria  (1859); 
La  France,  Home  et  I'ltalie  (1861);  Le  droit 
public  et  I'Europe  modeme  (1876). 

LAOTTILLEIllIIE,  U'gfi'yftr'me',  Auouste 
Fr£d£ric  (1841—).  A  French  engraver  and 
painter,  bom  in  Paris.  He  was  educated  there 
under  Flameng  and  Bouguereau,  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux- Arts,  where  he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome 
for  engraving  (1806).  His  paintings  are  chiefly 
portraits,  but  among  his  most  famous  engrav- 
ings are:  "Hommage  rendu  a  Voltaire  sur  le 
Theatre  Francais"  (1863)  ;  Hubert's  "Jeune  flUe 
au  puits"  (1864);  Frans  Hals's  "Cavalier" 
(18C5)  ;  Velasquez's  "Deux  nains"  (1872)  :  Fro- 
mentin's  "Fantasia"  (1874);  Laurens's  "Etat- 
major  autrichicn  devant  le  corps  de  Marceau" 
(1880);  Munkacsy's  "Deux  families"  (1882); 
Delacroix's  "Massacre  de  Scio"  (1885)  ;  Hubert's 
"Vierge  aux  baisers"  (1886);  Gainsborough's 
"Musidore  se  baignant"  (1887):  Van  Ds'ck's 
"Beatrice  de  Cusance"  (1888),  and  his  children 
of  Charles  I.  (1890)  ;  and  "Le  the"  by  Millais. 
He  received  medals  in  1877,  1889,  1890,  and  the 
Legion  of  Honor  decoration  in  1882. 

LAOTTNA,  l*-g(55'na,  or  LA  LAaUNA,  also 
called  Ckist6bal  de  la  Lacuna.  A  town  of  the 
island  of  Teneriffe,  in  the  Canaries.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  north  shore,  near  Santa  Cruz,  in  a 
beautiful  plain  surrounded  by  wooded  mountains. 
It  has  wide  and  straight  streets  and  large  plazas. 
There  are  a  town  hall,  a  normal  school,  a  semi- 
nary, and  a  public  library.  Laguna  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  island.  Population,  in  1900, 
13,152. 

LAOXTSTA.  A  province  of  Central  Luzon.  Phil- 
ippines, lying  southeast  of  Manila.  It  has  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  encircling  the  sontbem  and 
eastern  shores  of  I>aguna  de  Bay,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  Province  of  M6rong,  bounds 
it  on  the  north.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  provinces  of  Infanta  and  Tsysbas,   od  the 
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«outh  by  the  latter  and  Batangas,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Province  of  Cavit6.  Ita  area  is  762 
square  miles.  Its  surface  is  brol^en  and  motu- 
tainous  in  the  central  and  northern  portions,  ris- 
ing 6000  feet  in  Mount  San  Cristobal;  in  the 
-east  and  northwest  it  is  more  level.  The  climate 
is  variable  with  respect  to  temperature,  but  al- 
ways humid;  the  province  is  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams  and  lakes,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  form  fever-breeding  swamps.  The  vegeta- 
tion is  exuberant,  and  quantities  of  sugar,  palay, 
-com,  coffee,  and  cocoanuts  are  produced.  The 
production  of  cocoanut  oil  is  a  flourishing  indus- 
try-, and  there  arc  also  some  manufactures,  most 
of  the  bolos  uued  by  the  Filipinos  being  made 
here.  Though  the  province  is  intersected  with 
many  high  roads,  communication  with  Manila 
is  mostly  carried  on  by  steamers  on  the  lake. 
A  railroad  has  been  projected  from  Manila  to 
the  capital  of  the  provmce,  and  there  are  several 
telegraph  lines  in  operation.  The  inhabitants 
•re  exclusively  Tagalos,  and  are  all  more  or  less 
civilized.  They  numbered,  in  1900,  177,000.  The 
-capital  is  Santa  Cruz  (q.v.). 

LAOTTNA.  An  important  Pueblo  town  of 
New  Mexico,  standing  second  on  the  list,  situated 
bome  40  miles  west  of  Albuquerque  and  directly 
on  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The  in- 
habitants belong  to  the  Keresan  stock  ( q.v. ) , 
and,  like  all  the  other  Pueblo  Indians,  are  indus- 
trious and  self-supporting,  raising  sufficient 
crops  for  their  own  wants,  although  almost  their 
whole  territory  is  a  desert,  and  the  Indian  title, 
acquired  under  old  Spanish  laws,  is  in  dispute. 
According  to  a  recent  official  report,  only  215 
out  of  over  17,000  acres  covered  by  their  grant 
can  bo  used  for  farming  purposes,  and  their  main 
dependence  is  an  adjoining  strip  of  fertile  land 
along  the  San  Joai  River.  The  population,  with 
outlying  settlements,  is  about  1100.     See,  also, 

PCEBIO. 

LAOXTITA  DE  BAT.  A  lake  in  the  Philip- 
pines.   See  Bat  Lagoon. 

LA  HABAITA,  U  hik-sa'nA.  The  smallest, 
but  most  important  and  most  populous,  province 
of  Cuba.  It  occupies  a  band  running  across  the 
western  part  of  the  island  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
■co  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  and  is  bounded  by  the 
Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  on  the  west  and  IVl'atan- 
HIS  on  the  east.  Its  area,  including  the  Isle  of 
Pines  (q.v.),  is  2772  square  miles.  Its  surface 
is  rather  low  and  undulating,  with  some  unde- 
fined elevations  in  the  interior.  The  forests  yield 
valuable  cabinet-timber,  and  all  the  various  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  island  are  represented. 
La  Ilabnna  is  the  principal  manufacturing  prov- 
ince of  the  Republic,  and  has  numerous  large 
cijsar  and  cigarette  factories,  as  well  as  foun- 
dries, tanneries,  sanonills,  and  distilleries.  The 
province  is  as  densely  populated  as  the  State  of 
Connecticut;  its  population  in  1887  was  451,928, 
and  in  1900,  424.804.    The  capital  is  Havana. 

LA  HABPE,  1ft  arp,  Fntottac  CtsAK  de 
(1754-1838).  A  Swiss  statesman,  bom  at  Rolle, 
in  the  Canton  of  Vaud.  He  studied  at  Onera 
and  Tubingen,  and  went  in  1782  to  Saint  Peters- 
burg, where  he  became  tutor  of  the  future  Alex- 
ander I.  Ho  was  a  passionate  republican  and  a 
Vaudois  patriot,  and  his  writings  stirred  up  re- 
volts against  the  tyranny  of  the  Bernese,  but 
brought  about  his  dismissal  by  the  Emperor  of 
Kussia,  and  caused  him  to  be*  outlawed  by  the 


Swiss  authorities.  In  1795  he  was  in  France,  so- 
liciting the  intervention  of  the  Directory  in  Swiss 
affairs,  and  in  1798,  when  French  troops  had 
instituted  an  Helvetian  republic,  La  Harpe  be- 
came one  of  its  directors.  The  restoration  of  the 
cantonal  system  sent  La  Harpe  a  fugitive  to 
Paris  in  1800,  where  be  lived  till  1814.  When  the 
Allies  entered  Paris,  Alexander  I.  greeted  his  old 
tutor  affectionately,  gave  him  the  rank  of  general, 
and  at  his  entreaties  insisted  in  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  on  the  rights  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud. 
In  1816  La  Harpe  settled  at  Lausanne,  where  he 
died. 

LA  HABPE,  Jean  Fban^ois  oe  (1739-1803). 
A  French  critic,  born  in  Paris,  November  20, 
1739.  He  began  his  literary  life  as  a  satirist 
with  Biroides  (1759),  followed  this  with  four 
mediocre  classical  tragedies,  visited  Voltaire 
at  Femey  from  17C6  to  1768,  and  then  became 
literary  critic  of  the  ilercure  de  France,  continu- 
ing to  write  dramas  and  gaining  Academic  rec- 
ognition. He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  ( 1776) , 
and  in  1786  became  professor  of  literature  at  the 
Lyc6e.  His  lectures  there,  published  as  Court 
de  littirature  ancienne  et  modeme  (1789-1805), 
though  narrow  and  superficial,  were  once  highly 
esteemed.  He  joined  the  revolutionary  movement, 
but  was  imprisoned  during  the  Directorate,  and 
from  a  Voltairean  became  an  ardent  Catholic. 
In  criticism  La  Harpe  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  the  romantic  revival  as  the  talented  represen- 
tative of  a  sterile  conservative  classicism.  His 
(Euvres,  in  10  volumes,  appeared  in  1821. 

LAHUAir,  U'h^jiln'.  An  important  trading 
town  of  Persia,  in  the  Province  of  Ghilan,  eight 
miles  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  29  miles  east-southeast  of  Besfat  (Map: 
Persia,  D  3).  It  was  fbrmcriy  the  capital  of 
the  Province  of  Ghilan.  Silk  is  the  diief  product. 
Populatioo,  estimated  at  5000. 

LA  HTRE,  III  Ar,  EriENTns  de  Viokolles 
(c.1390-1443).  A  French  general.  He  was  born 
in  Gascony,  and  the  name  La  Hire,  given  him  by 
his  enemies,  was  adopted  by  him.  In  1420  he  de- 
fended Cr6py  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  but 
had  to  surrender  the  town.  He  fought  bravely  at 
Coucj';  was  at  the  siege  of  Alencon  in  1421,  and  . 
in  the  battle  of  Vemeuil  in  1424,  and  in  1429 
was  with  Jeanne  d'Arc  at  Orleans.  In  1431 
he  was  captured  by  the  English  in  an  attempt 
to  release  Jeanne  from  her  imprisonment  in 
Rouen,  but  was  ransomed  by  the  French  cities, 
itnd  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Chartres  (1432). 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices, he  got  pernussion  to  plunder  the  provinces 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  strife.  He  died 
at  Montaulian,  after  many  honors  had  been  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Charles  VII.  On  account  of  his 
companionship  with  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  of  the 
many  stories  told  of  his  bravery  and  wit,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  French  chevaliers, 
and  his  name  is  often  used  at  cards  in  French 
for  the  knave  of  hearts. 

LA  HTTtE,  Laurent  de  (1606-56).  A  French 
painter,  bom  in  Paris.  He  was  the  pupil  of  his 
father,  Etienne  de  la  Hire  (or  Hyre),  and  after- 
wards of  Lnllemand.  but  imitated  Primaticcio, 
whose  pictures  ho  had  studied  at  Fontainebleau. 
He  first  painted  decorative  subjects  for  churehes 
and  palaces,  and  portraits;  then  devoted  himself 
to  easel  pictures  and  landscapes.  In  1648  he  waa 
one   of  the   twelve   founders  of  the  Acad^mie 
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Royale  de  Peinture  et  de  Sculpture.  He  was 
also  an  engraver.  His  best  works  are  his  re- 
ligious paintings:  "Saint  Peter  Curing  the 
Sick  by  His  Shadow;"  "The  Conversion  of  Saint 
Paul;"  "Jesus  Appearing  to  the  Marys;"  and 
"Laban  Looking  for  His  Idols." 

IiA  HIRE,  Phiuppe.    See  De  la  Hibe. 

XiAHKE,  Wme,  Der.  See  Hermann  ton 
Reichenau. 

LAHN,  l^n.  An  affluent  of  the  Rhine,  joining 
it  a  few  miles  above  Coblenz  (Map:  (ieraiany, 
C  3).  It  rises  in  Westphalia,  and  flows  through 
Hesse-Nassau  and  Hesse.  Its  length  is  135  miles, 
and  it  is  navigable  by  means  of  numerous  locks 
up  to  Giessen,  about  90  miles  from  its  mouth. 

LA  HOKTAU',  li  ON'tJlN',  Abmand  Louis, 
Baron  de  (1666-1715).  A  French-American  sol- 
dier and  traveler.  He  was  bom  at  Mont-de- 
Marsan,  in  Gascony,  and  went  to  Canada  as  a 
common  soldier  in  1683.  He  was  stationed  at 
various  military  posts,  made  several  expedition's 
against  the  Indians,  visited  Michilimackinac  and 
Sault  Sainte  Marie  in  1688  and  Green  Bay  in 
1689,  and  claimed  to  have  been  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi. While  on  his  way  to  France  in  1692, 
as  blearer  of  dispatches  from  Count  Frontenac, 
he  stopped  at  Placentia  Bay,  Newfoimdland,  and 
defended  the  place  bravely  against  an  English 
force.  He  was  made  King's  lieutenant  in  New- 
foundland and  Acadia,  but  quarreled  with  the 
Governor,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  service. 
He  traveled  through  Portugal,  Spain,  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  England,  settled  in  Hanover,  and 
died  there.  In  1703  La  Hontan  published  at 
The  Hague  an  account  of  his  adventures  in 
America,  under  the  title  Nouveau  voyage  dans 
I'Am&ique  sepientrionale,  and  followed  it  up  the 
next  year  with  a  Suite  des  voyages  de  I'Ami- 
rique,  treating  chiefly  of  the  lake  region  of 
North  America  and  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  author 
visited  the  places  he  describes ;  but  his  geography 
is  absurd,  his  ethnology  fanciful,  and  his  facts 
are  thickly  interlarded  with  fiction. 

LAHOITTAN',  Lake.  A  former  extensive  lake 
of  the  Great  Basin  region  in  western  Nevada. 
See  Lake  Lauontah. 

LAHOBE,  l&hdr'.  A  division  of  the  Punjab 
(q.v.),  British  India,  comprising  the  districts  of 
Lahore,  Amritsar,  Montgomery,  Multan,  Ihang, 
Gurdaspur,  and  Lyallpur.  Area,  24,872  square 
miles.  Population,  in  1891,  5,369,794;  in  1901, 
6.466,644.  It  extends  from  the  Himalaya  to  Mul- 
tan, along  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  The  sur- 
face generally  is  an  alluvial  plain,  requiring  irri- 
gation for  agricultural  purposes.  This  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Bari  Doab  Canal  and  the  Sutlej 
with  ramifying  channels.  Wheat  is  the  principal 
crop,  and  barley,  maize,  rice,  and  other  cereals 
are  grown ;  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  oil  seeds,  and 
the  opium  poppy  are  also  cultivated.  Capital, 
Lahore. 

LAHORE.  The  capital  of  the  Punjab,  Brit- 
ish India,  and  of  a  district  and  division  of 
the  same  name  in  latitude  31°  36'  N.  and  longi- 
tude 74°  18'  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ravi 
River,  and  on  the  Northwestern  Railway,  32 
miles  west  of  Amritsar  (Map:  India,  B  2).  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Lahore  consists  of  a 
native  town  surrounded  by  a  wall  15  feet  high, 
pierced  by   thirteen  gates,   and  of  a   European 


extension  comprising  Naulakha  on  the  east  and 
Annrkalli  and  Donald  Town  on  the  south,  to- 
gether with  Meean  Meer,  the  extensive  military 
cantonment,  three  miles  southeast.  The  streets 
of  the  native  city  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  and 
the  houses  in  general  are  insignificant;  but  the 
bazaars  are  well  furnished,  wells  arc  abundant, 
and  there  are  numerous  fine  gardens,  mosques, 
palaces,  tombs,  and  ruins  of  bygone  splendor  and 
prosperity.  The  great  citadel  stands  in  the 
northwest  comer.  From  1849  to  1863  the  city 
underwent  considerable  improvement;  the  walls 
were  reduced  in  height,  and  the  surrounding 
moat  was  filled  and  formed  into  a  pleasant 
promenade  and  speedway,  with  gardens  which 
girdle  the  city.  Wide  streets  and  good  roads 
communicate  with  the  European  quarter  and  the 
surrounding  country.  In  Anarkalli  are  found 
the  Government  offices,  town  hall,  court-house, 
post-offlce,  Victoria  Jubilee  Hall,  Government 
training  college,  Roberts  Institute,  library  mu- 
seum, school  of  arts,  Mayo  Hospital,  banks,  and 
bazaars.  The  Government  Housed  the  cathedral, 
Lawrence  and  Montgomery  halls,  the  Punjab 
Chieftains'  University,  Punjab  Club,  the  Agri- 
Horticultural  Gardens,  Lawrence  Gardens,  jail, 
penitentiary,  and  race-course  are  situated  in 
Donald  Town.  Lahore  is  an  important  junction 
for  the  Northwestern  Railway  line  to  Peshawar, 
and  the  southwestern  line  to  Karachi.  The  sta- 
tion and  railway  workshops  are  situated  at 
Naulakha,  which  has  communication  with  the 
native  city  by  a  street  railway.  The  railway 
workshops  cover  126  acres,  and  employ  over  2000 
men,  who  are  comfortably  housed,  and  have  a 
church,  recreation  ground,  theatre,  and  swim- 
ming bath  provided  for  them. 

Lahore  is  noted  for  its  carpets,  has  manufac- 
tures of  silk  and  woolen  goods,  pottery,  arms, 
and  jewelry,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  import 
trade.  It  is  a  progressive  municipality,  and 
owns  the. water- works.  The  cantonment  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Bari  Doab  Canal, 
which  separates  it  from  the  city.  A  huge  em- 
bankment four  miles  long  protects  the  city  from 
the  inundations  of  the  Ravi.  The  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  native  city  is  demonstrated  by 
the  varying  levels  of  its  buildings,  the  most  an- 
cient ranging  from  7  to  12  feet  below  those  of 
successive  eras  built  and  raised  upon  the  sites 
of  former  structures.  The  reputed  founder  of 
Lahore  is  Lava,  or  Loh,  one  of  the  sons  of  Rama. 
In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ghaznavids.  It  was  destroyed 
during  the  Mongol  invasion  in  1241,  and  rebuilt 
in  1269.  It  suffered  from  Timur's  invasion  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  1522 
came  into  the  possession  of  Baber,  one  of  his 
descendants.  The  chief  era  of  Lahore's  prosper- 
ity was  the  reign  of  Akbar  (1556-1605),  under 
whom  Christianity  flourished  for  a  period  at 
Lahore.  In  1758  the  Sikhs  obtained  possession 
of  the  city,  and  later,  under  the  redoubtable  Ran- 
jit  Singh,  became  masters  of  the  Punjab.  Anar- 
chy followed  his  death  in  1839,  and  an  invasion 
of  British  territory  resulted  in  war  and  the  Brit- 
ish occupation  of  Lahore  in  1846.  Population, 
in  1891,  176,8.54;  in  1901,  120.058. 

LAHB,  liir.  A  manufacturing  town  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  situated  in 
the  valley  of  Schutter,  53  miles  south-southwest 
of  Karlsruhe  (Map:  Germany.  B  4).  The  mu- 
nicipal  park,  with   the  museum   of  antiquities. 
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deserves  notice.  Lahr  carries  on  considerable 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  hats, 
horsehair  cloth,  artificial  Mowers,  leather,  and 
tobacco.     Population,   in   1900,   13,576. 

UlIBACE,  U'bUG,  or  LATBACH.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Austrian  Crownland  of  Carniola,  situ- 
ated on  the  Laibach  River,  45  miles  northeast 
of  Triest  (Map:  Austria,  D  3).  It  contains  a 
niunber  of  fine  promenades  and  squares,  adorned 
with  monuments,  among  which  the  most  notable 
is  the  bronze  bust  of  Radetzky.  The  ecclesiastical 
edifices  are  largely  of  recent  origin.  Other  note- 
worthy buildings  are  the  Rathaus,  the  old  castle 
on  the  Schlossbierg  outside  of  the  town,  and  the 
palaces  of  the  bishop  and  the  counts  of  Auers- 
perg.  The  educational  institutions  include  the 
gymnasia,  a  seminary  for  teachers  of  both  sexes, 
a  number  of  special  schools,  and  a  museum.  There 
are  a  large  hospital  and  a  penitentiary.  Laibach 
manufactures  cotton  goods,  church  bells,  tobacco, 
and  machinery  and  other  iron  products.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  prince-bishop.  Its  commerce  is  of 
some  importance.  In  the  neighboring  Laibach  Fen 
have  been  found  interesting  lake  dwellings.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1890,  31,663;  in  1900,  36,547,  mostly 
Slavic.  Laibach  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  Roman  Aemoua  or  Hemona.  It  flourished 
nnder  the  rule  of  the  Franks.  In  976  it  became 
the  capital  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  passed  under 
the  rule  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  It  was  the 
seat  of  the  French  dominion  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces  from  1809  to  1813.  In  1821  Laibach 
was  the  scene  of  the  famous  congress  of  mon- 
archs,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  carbonarism  in  Italy,  and  to  restore  Na- 
ples and  Sicily  to  their  former  political  status. 
The  result  of  the  congress  was  the  passing  of 
resolutions  establishing  among  European  nations 
the  right  of  armed  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  any  neighboring  States  in  case  of  internal 
political  disturbances.  Most  of  the  larger  Euro- 
pean countries  were  represented  at  the  congress, 
against  whose  action  England  protested. 

LAIiyiAW,  WiixiAM  (1780-1845).  Friend 
and  amanuensis  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  was 
bcrn  at  Blackhouse,  Selkirkshire,  and  after 
fanning  with  little  success  became  steward  to 
Scott,  who  placed  a  high  value  on  his  counsel 
and  friendship.  Laidlaw  wrote  several  lyrics, 
but  the  simple  ballad  "Lucy's  Flittin' ""  alone  is 
remembered.  • 

LAINBZ,  ll'nith,  DiEOO.    See  Latnez. 

IiAINO,  lang,  Alexander  Gordon  (1703- 
1826).  A  British  explorer,  born  in  Edinburgh. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native 
city,  and  in  1810  became  an  ensign  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Volunteers.  The  next  year  he  went  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  served  until  1822,  when  he 
took  command  of  a  company  in  the  Royal  African 
Corps,  and  was  ordered  to  Sierra  Leone.  During 
the  next  two  years  he  made  extensive  explorations 
in  the  neighboring  countries,  and  in  f824,  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  England,  was  ordered  by  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary  to  undertake  a  journey  by  way 
of  Tripoli  and  Tirabuctoo  to  the  source  of  the 
Niger.  He  was  the  first  European  to  reach  the 
latter  city,  which  he  entered  on  August  18,  1826. 
He  left  it  about  September  24,  and  two  days 
later  was  murdered  by  Arabs  who  were  prob- 
ably acting  under  instructions  from  the  Bashaw 
of   Tripoli.     An   account  of   his   earlier   explo- 


rations was  published  in  1825  under  the  title 
Travels  in  Timmannee,  Kooranko,  and  Soolima, 
Countries  of  Western  Africa.  Consult  Chambers, 
Eminent  Scotsmen  (vol.  ii.)  and  Nelson,  Me- 
moirs of  Oudney,  Clapperton,  and  Laing  ( 1830) . 

LAINO,  David  (1793-1878).  A  Scotch  an- 
tiquary, bom  and  educated  at  Edinburgh.  He 
became  an  apprentice  in  his  father's  book  store; 
traveled  abroad  to  buy  books ;  met  Lockhart,  and 
became  a  friend  of  Scott.  He  was  secretary  of 
Scott's  Baunatyne  Club,  and  editor  of  many  of 
its  publications.  He  was  made  honorary  pro- 
fessor of  antiquities  for  the  Royal  Scottish  Acad- 
emy in  1854.  His  many  works  include  the  follow- 
ing: The  Select  Remains  of  the  Ancient  Popular 
Poetry  of  Scotland  ( 1821 )  ;  Fugitive  Scottish  Poe- 
try (1823-25);  The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar 
(1834)  ;  Lauder's  Memorable  Occurrents  (1840)  ; 
Letters  and  Journals  of  Robert  Baillie,  1637-6^ 
(1841);  The  Collected  Works  of  John  Knox 
(1A46-64)  ;  Notes  of  Ben  Jonson's  Conversations 
Kith  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  (1842)  ;  and 
Garden's  Theatre  of  Scottish  Worthies  ( 1878)  ; 
besides  several  important  works  on  etchings  and 
engravings. 

LAINO,  Malcolm  (1762-1818).  A  Scotch 
historian.  He  was  bom  in  Mainland,  Orkney, 
near  Kirkwall,  where  he  received  his  earlier  edu- 
cation; attended  Edinburgh  University,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1785.  His  ability  at- 
tracted some  attention,  but  he  gave  up  law  as 
a  profession  to  devote  himself  to  historical  re- 
search. His  writings,  although  somewhat  awk- 
ward in  style,  are  thorough  and  accurate.  He 
continued  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain 
(1793)  ;  and  wrote  a  History  of  Scotland  from 
the  Dnion  of  the  Croums,  on  the  Accession  of 
James  VI.  to  the  Throne  of  England,  to  the  Union 
of  the  Kingdoms   (1802). 

LAINO,  Samuel  (1810-97).  A  British  au- 
thor and  politician,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  and  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  taught  mathe- 
matics for  a  time.  He  studied  law  and  entered 
political  life  as  secretary  to  Labouchere  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce,  who  gave  him  special 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Railway  Construc- 
tion. He  was  a  disciple  of  Gladstone,  became 
member  of  Parliament  for  Wick  (1852),  held 
several  positions  under  the  Liberal  (government, 
was  president  of  the  society  which  instituted  the 
Sydenham  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  (1854), 
and  a  director  of  railways  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Canada.  During  1860-65  he  was  Mininit^r  of 
Finance  in  India,  and  he  wrote  about  that  coun- 
try and  China.  His  chief  publications  include: 
Jlfo<Iern  Science  and  Modem  Thought  (1885); 
Problems  of  the  Future  (1889);  and  Human 
Origins  (1892). 

ItAIBD,  David  ( 1833— ) .  A  Canadian  states- 
man. He  was  bora  in  New  Glasgow,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  and  was  educated  at  the  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminary,  Truro,  N.  8.  He 
founded  and  became  editor  of  The  Patriot  of 
Charlottetown.  He  sat  in  the  Assembly  of  his 
native  province,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  was  a  delegate  to  Ottawa  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  union  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
with  the  Dominion  Government.  After  the 
nnion  he  was  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment, served  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  ( 1873- 
76),'and  l)ecame  in  1876  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Northwest  Territories.     In  1874  as  commis- 
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•ioner  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  of 
tlie  northwest  by  which  they  gave  up  to  the 
Oovemment  about  75,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. 

XAIBD,  lard,  John  (1805-74).  An  English 
ship-builder,  bom  in  Greenock,  Scotland.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  iirst  bailder  of  iron  steam- 
Bhips,  and  for  a  long  time  was  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  John  Laird  &  Sons,  iron  ship-builders 
and  engineers  at  Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool. 
Among  the  vessels  built  by  his  firm  were  the 
John  Randolph,  «aid  to  have  been  the  first  iron 
vessel  used  in  American  waters,  the  Jfemesie,  the 
first  iron  vessel  equipped  with  guns,  and  the 
famous  Confederate  vessel  Alabama.  He  re- 
tired from  the  active  management  of  the  busi- 
ness in  18C1,  after  which  time  the  firm  became 
known  as  Laird  Bros.  From  1861  until  his 
death  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament. 

LATBSSSE,  lft'r«s',  G£babd  de  ( 1641- 17 U). 
A  Flemish  historical  painter  and  etcher.  He 
was  born  at  Liige,  and  under  the  direction  of  his 
{ather  received  a  liberal  education  in  literature 
and  art.  He  was  also  a  pupil  of  Bartholet 
Flemael  at  Li6ge.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
painted  good  portraits  and  historical  subjects. 
From  the  traditional  account  it  seems  that  he 
lived  in  great  poverty  at  Utrecht  and  in  the 
Beighborhood,  painting  signs  for  a  living,  until 
summoned  by  a  picture  dealer  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  speedily  became  celebrated.  He  is  said 
to  have  gained  inspiration  for  painting  by  play- 
ing the  violin.  He  painted  with  great  facility, 
leaving  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  works. 
His  style  was  influenced  by  Poussin  and  the 
antique,  his  art  being  essentially  Flemish,  and 
not  realistic,  like  the  Dutch.  It  was  somptuons 
and  mannered  rn  character.  In  1690  his  sight 
became  impaired,  but  he  continued  his  useful- 
ness by  dicti^ting  kis  ideas  on  paintii^r  to  his 
pupils  and  associates.  They  were  oollec4ed  by 
his  s<Mi  and  published  at  Amsterdam,  under  the 
title  Bet  groot  sckilderhock  (1707-12),  which, 
translated  into  English,  Orman,  and  French, 
became  a  manual  for  the  art  academies  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Lairesse  died  at  Amsterdam, 
June  28.  1711. 

His  largest  works  were  decorations  for  houses 
in  Amsterdam,  and  for  Dutch  castles.  He  was 
especially  fond  of  mythological  subjects,  his  re- 
ligious pictures  being  less  impressive.  Among 
his  paintings  at  Amsterdam  (Rijksmuseum) 
are  a  "Bacchanal,"  "Legitimate  Power,"  "Revo- 
lution," "Venus.  Mars,  and  Cupid;"  in  the 
Louvre  are  the  "Institution  of  the  Eucharist," 
"Cleopatra  at  Tarsus,"  and  a  "Dance  of  Chil- 
dren." The  gallery  at  Cassel  is  also  rich  in  his 
works.  For  the  Cathedral  of  Li*ge  he  painted 
a  "Penitence  of  Saint  Augustine"  and  "Baptism 
of  Saint  Augustine;"  for  the  Church  of  Saint 
frsula.  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  "Martyrdom"  of 
Saint  Ursula. 

LAIS  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  Aott).  The  name  of 
two  Greek  courtesans,  celebrated  for  their 
lieanty.  ( 1 )  The  elder,  probably  bom  at  Co- 
rinth, lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  Her  beauty  was  said  to  surpass  that  of 
any  other  woman  of  her  time:  but  her  greed  and 
capriciousness  were  also  notorious,  and,  when 
old.  she  grew  overfond  of  the  wine-bottle.  Her 
lovers  included  manv  famous  men.  amone  them 
the  philosopher  Aristippus  of  Cyrene.     (2)   The 


younger  was  probably  bom  in  Sicily,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  to  Athons  when  still  a 
child.  She  sat  as  a  model  to  the  painter  Apelles. 
Falling  in  love  with  a  certain  Thessalian,  she 
accompanied  him  to  Thessaly,  where,  it  is  said, 
she  was  stoned  to  death  by  some  jealous  women. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE,  lA'sA'  fftr  (Pr.,  let  do), 
LAISSBZ-PASSEB,  lA'sft'  pa'si'  ( Fr.,  let  go  on ) . 
As  originally  used,  the  first  of  these  phrases  rep- 
resents a  demand  for  freedom  from  onerous  re- 
strictions in  production,  the  second  for  freedom 
of  exchange.  Under  the  Mercantile  System  in- 
dustry and  commerce  were  subject  to  a  mass  of 
regulations  which  hampered  the  individual  even  in 
matters  of  trifling  importance.  A  reaction  in 
thought  set  in  against  this  excessive"  regulation, 
culminating  in  the  laissez-faire  teachings  of  the 
Physiocrats  (q.v. ).  The  expression  laissez-faire 
is  said  to  have  been  employed  before  1680  by 
liegendre,  a  merchant,  in  a  reply  to  a  question 
of  Colbert  concerning  the  needs  of  industry.  The 
idea  appears  more  definitelj'  worked  out  in  the 
writings  of  Boisguillebert  (1712),  and  as  early 
as  1735  the  Marquis  d'Argenson  had  declared 
that  Laissez-faire  should  be  the  watchword  of 
every  public  power.  "To  govern  better,  it  is 
necessary  to  govern  less,"  he  writes.  The  view 
did  not  become  common  until  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  maxim  laissez- 
faire  et  laissez-patser  appears  to  have  been  popu- 
larized by  Goumay,  to  whom  it  was  attributed 
until  within  recent  j-ears. 

The  doctrine  secured  a  wide  following  both 
in  France  and  in  other  European  countries.  In 
England  Adam  Smith  and  the  whole  English 
classical  school  of  political  economy  manifest  its 
influence.  The  French  classical  economists  were 
likewise  (tampions  of  laissez-faire;  and  numer- 
ons  followers  appeared  in  Germany.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteentJi  century  the  4octrin<> 
of  laissez-faire  lost  grosmd,  however.  The  Ger- 
man school  of  economics,  which  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  economic  functions  of  govern- 
ment, seemed  for  n  time  to  have  completely  over- 
thrown the  older  doctrine.  A  reaction  has,  how- 
ever, set  in  which  promises  to  restore  to  favor  a 
modified  form  of  the  principle  of  laissez-faire. 

Adherents  of  the  thcorj'  have  never  stood  for 
the  view  that  the  individual  should  he  left  free 
to  do  as  he  pleases  in  other  matters  than  trade 
and  industry.  Tlie  doctrine  is  not  one  of  an- 
archy, as  it  has  been  made  out  to  be  by  its  op- 
])onents.  Nor  does  it  deny  that  government  has 
certain  economic  functions  to  perform;  although, 
indeed,  an  obscure  follower  of  Bentham,  Sir  J. 
Bowning,  attempted  to  show  that  political  econ- 
omy looks  for  nothing  from  the  State  except 
security  for  industry.  The  adherents  of  the 
theory  would,  as  a  rule,  agree  that  the  State 
should  perform  those  functions  which  cannot  be 
adeouately  performed  by  individuals;  they 
would  also  leave  to  the  State  functions  which 
primarily  redound  to  the  public  good.  See  Free 
Trade;  Phtsiocrats:  Political  Eooitomt;  Iw- 
nn'inrALisii. 

BiBLlooBAPHT.  For  &  brief  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  doctrine,  see  Palgrave.  Dictionary 
of  Political  Economy  (Ix)ndon.  1804-99).  The 
most  .satisfactory  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
phrases  is  Onken.  Die  Marime  lAiissez-Faire  et 
Laissez-Passer  (Bern.  1886).  A  brief  account 
is  given  by  Hisgs,  The  Physiocrats,  ch.  3  (Lou- 
don,  1897). 
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IiAISTNEB,  llst'nSr,  LuDWio  (1845-90).  A 
German  author,  bom  at  Esslingen,  VVIlrttemberg. 
He  studied  theology  at  Tubingen,  had  charge  of 
«  pastorate  for  two  years,  and  was  a  private 
tutor  in  Munich,  where  he  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  literary  pursuits  after  1880,  and 
whence  he  removed  to  Stuttgart  in  1889.  Besides 
Barbarossas  Brautcerber  (1875),  an  epic  poem, 
and  Novellen  aua  alter  Zeit  (1882),  he  wrote: 
Xebelsagen  (1879),  contributions  to  German 
mythology;  Der  ArchetypuK  der  Nibelungen 
( 1887)  ;  Das  Rdtscl  der  Sphinx.  Chrundzuge  einer 
Uythengeschichte  (1889);  and  Oermaniache 
Volkemamen  (1892)  ;  and  with  Paul  Heyse  he 
edited  A'e«cr  deutscher  Novellenachats  (24  vols., 
1884-88). 

LAITY,  Ifil-tl  (from  lay,  from  OF.,  Fr.  lai, 
from  Lat.  laicus,  from  Gk.  Xaiicit,  laikos,  relat- 
ing to  the  people,  from  Xoit,  laua,  people).  In 
Church  relations,  the  name  given  to  all  persons 
-who  do  not  belong  to  the  clergy  (q.v.).  Among 
Catholics  the  term  has  a  stricter  meaning  than 
among  Protestants,  for  the  latter  do  not  make 
the  same  profound  distinction  between  those  es- 
pecially dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Church 
and  the  general  body  of  worshipers.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  claims  for  its  priesthood 
A  direct  and  special  mission  supematurally  be- 
stowed to  teach  and  govern  the  faithful  laity  in 
■all  matters  concerning  religion.  Most  Protestant 
bodies  deny  this  sharp  distinction  and  regard  all 
members  as  equally  of  the  same  spiritual  grade. 
In  modern  usage,  the  term  is  applied  in  a  similar 
-sense  to  distinguish  those  who  are  not  in  a 
learned  profession  from  its  members:  thus  those 
-who  are  not  lawyers  are  laymen'  to  the  legal 
profession. 

LAJABD,  U'zhttr',  Jean  Baptiste  F£lix 
(1783-1858).  A  French  archsologist,  bom  in 
l.yon8.  He  was  attached  as  secretary  to  the 
French  Ambassador  to  Persia,  and  spent  several 
years  in  that  country  exploring  and  studying 
Oriental  religions,  particularly  in  their  effect 
-upon  Greek  culture.  He  also  made  a  collection 
of  Babylonian  cylinders  which  are  now  in  the 
National  Library  in  Paris.  The  value  of  his 
researches  was  recognized,  and  after  his  re- 
turn to  France  he  held  several  important  of- 
fices. Much  of  his  writing  was  contributed  to 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1830.  His  works  include:  Reckerckes 
sur  le  culte,  lex  symboles,  les  attributs  et  let 
■monuments  figuris  de  y&nus  en  Orient  et  en 
Occident  (1837-47);  and  the  unfinished  Re- 
■cherches  sur  le  culle  publigue  et  les  myst&res  de 
Uithra  en  Orient  et  en  Occident  (1847-48). 

LAJABTE,  14'rfUlrf,  Th4odobf,  Edouabd  du 
Faure  de  (1826-90).  A  French  composer  and 
musical  critic,  bom  at  Bordeaux.  His  education 
was  begun  there,  and  was  continued  under  Le- 
Iwrne  at  the  Paris  Conservator}'.  In  1855  he 
■composed  a  one-act  comic  opera,  Le  secret  de 
I'onele  Vincent,  -wWeh  had  a  longer  run  at  the 
I.yric  Theatre  than  any  of  his  succeeding  pro- 
tluctions:  Ijc  duel  du  commandeur  (1857)  ; 
Mam'zelle  P&n&ope  (1859)  ;  and  Le  neveu  de 
itulUver  (1861).  His  farce  Mattre  Villon  was 
played  at  the  AthenCe  (1872);  Monsieur  de 
Floridor  at  the  Opfra  Comique  (1880)  ;  Roi  de 
carreau  at  the  Nouveautfe  (1883);  and  Les 
fumeaua  de  Bvrgame  at  the  OpPra  (1886).  He 
wrote  miHtsry  music,  as  well  as  articles  for  mu- 
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sical  journals,  was  connected  with  the  Opira 
archives  from  1873,  and  became  librarian  there 
in  1882.  His  chief  critical  works  are:  Instru- 
ments Sax  et  fanfares  civiles  (1867);  Biblio- 
thique  musicale  du  theatre  de  I'Opira,  catalogue 
historique,  chronologique,  anecdotique  (1877-79)  ; 
and  Curiositis  de  I'Opira  (1883). 

I<A  JONQUIEBE,  1&  zhON'kyAr',  Jacques 
PiERBB  Taffanel,  Marquis  de  (1685-1752).  A 
French  naval  officer,  who  came  to  Canada  as 
Governor  in  1749.  He  had  previously  been  en- 
^ged  in  military  ser%'^ice,  fighting  the  Protestants 
m  the  Cevennes  (1703),  with  I^guay-Trouin  at 
the  siege  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1711),  and  at  the 
battle  of  Toulon  (1744),  and  had  won  a  notable 
victory  at  Finisterre  with  six  ships  over  eighteen 
of  the  British.  He  was  appointed  Governor-GSen- 
eral  of  Canada  in  1746,  but  the  fleet  in  which 
he  had  embarked  was  scattered  by  storms  and 
never  reached  Quebec,  nor  was  he  more  fortu- 
nate the  following  year,  when  liis  ship  was  cap- 
tured and  himself  taken  prisoner  to  England. 
When  he  at  length  assumed  the  government  he 
was  regarded  as  a  miser.  He  was  suspected  of 
being  a  silent  partner  of  Western  fur-traders, 
and  he  undoubtedly  backed  the  zealous  Abb6 
le  Loutre  in  his  design  of  securing  Acadia  for 
France  against  the  English  among  the  Acadians. 
He  died  in  Quebec,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church 
of  the  RfcoUets. 

XJLKANAL,  U'kA'nil',  Joseph  (1762-1845). 
A  French  statesman  and  educator,  bom  at 
Serres,  in  the  Department  of  Ari^ge,  and  edu- 
cated for  the  priesthood.  When  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  Lakanal,  who  was  then  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  college  at  Moulins,  was  sent 
by  the  I>epartment  of  Ariftge  as  a  Deputy  to 
Paris.  In  the  National  Convention  he  gave  an 
unqualified  vote  for  the  death  of  the  King. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
quickly  rose  to  the  head  of  that  body.  He 
f-howed  indefatigable  energy  in  educational  work 
in  France,  and  initiated  ■  most  of  the  important 
reforms  tending  to  make  education  universal  in 
the  country.  To  his  eff'orts  was  also  due  the 
founding  of  the  Ecole  Xormale  and  the  Institut 
de  France.  In  1798  he  performed  with  great 
credit  and  thoroughness  the  duties  of  commis- 
sary-general of  the  Department  of  the  Rhine, 
reforming  abuses  in  the  army  and  building  up 
the  frontier  against  foreign  invasion.  During 
Napoleon's  tenure  of  power  Lakanal  filled  vari- 
ous subordinate  positions  in  educational  institu- 
tions in  France.  On  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVIII.  he  was  proscribed  as  a  regicide,  and  came 
to  the  United  States.  Congress  voted  him  500 
acres  of  land,  and  a  little  later  he  was  offered 
and  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Louisiana.  In  1825  he  resigned  and  re- 
tired to  his  plantation  on  the  shores  of  Mobile 
Bay.  Shortly  after  the  Revolution  of  1830 
Lakanal  returned  to  France.  He  died  in  Paris, 
February  14,  1845. 

LAKE  (AS.  laou,  from  Lat.  lacus,  lake;  con- 
nected with  OHG.  lahha,  Ger.  Lache,  pool,  Olr. 
loch,  lake,  Gk.  Xdmrnt,  lakkos,  hole) .  A  body  of 
standing  water  surrounded  by  land.  In  common 
usage  the  term  pond  is  applied  to  very  small 
lakes,  but  there  is  no  uniformity  in  agreement  as 
to  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn.  In  Scotland  the 
word  loch  is  applied  to  lakes  and  also  to  lake- 
like arms  of  the  sea  almost  completely  shut  in 
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by  the  land.  In°  the  case  of  the  Caspian,  Dead, 
and  Aral  seas,  the  term  sea  is  applied  to  what 
are  true  lakes. 

General  Chajiactebistics.  Lakes  vary  from 
each  other  in  form,  depth,  and  source  of  water- 
supply.  They  are  usually  elongated  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  inlet  and  outlet,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  arise  from  some  interference  with  the 
free  drainage  along  a  preexisting  river  valley. 
Often  the  outline  is  irregular  because  the  dam 
at  the  oiitlet  causes  the  water  to  rise  up  into 
the  tributary  valleys.  In  some  cases  the  water 
rises  over  low  divides,  forming  many  islands  and 
a  very  irregular  coast,  as  in  Champlain,  Win- 
nipiseogee,  and  other  lakes.  Others  may  have 
straight  shore-lines  following  the  valley  walls, 
or  may  occupy  small  circular  basins.  In  depth 
lakes  vary  greatly;  thus  Great  Salt  Lake  has 
a  depth  of  less  than  25  feet,  and  Crater  L^ke, 
in  Oregon,  of  2000  feet.  They  may  occur  at  any 
elevation  above  the  sea,  and  some,  like  the  Dead 
Sea,  are  even  below  sea-level.  Excepting  in  very 
severe  climates,  deep  lakes  do  not  freeze  in  win- 
ter, because  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  entire 
lake  to  39°  F.  before  the  surface  can  freeze. 
Some  lakes  have  no  surface  tributaries,  but  re- 
ceive their  waters  from  the  rains  and  from 
underground;  others  have  many  tributaries;  all 
receive  a  notable  supply  from  underground.  Usu- 
ally the  largest  feeder  or  inlet  is  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  lake.  The  surface  of  the  water  slopes 
slightly  toward  the  outlet,  which  in  most  cases 
is  limited  to  a  single  channel. 

Great  floods  raise  the  level  of  all  but  the  larger 
lakes,  and  wet  seasons  cause  the  surface  to  rise 
by  the  increased  amount  of  water  supplied  from 
underground.  This  rising  may  come  so  long 
after  the  wet  period  that  the  connection  is  not 
readily  discovered.  There  is  also  a  slight  tide 
on  the  larger  lakes,  though  ordinarily  unnotice- 
able;  but  in  V-shaped  bays  its  height  may  be 
so  increased  as  to  be  easily  detected.  Steadily 
blowing  wind,  drifting  the  water  before  it, 
causes  well-deflned  currents  of  water.  On  smaller 
lakes,  when  heavy  rains  and  melting  snows 
coincide  with  strong  wind,  floods  occur  on  the 
deltas.  The  lake-level  is  then  raised  by  the 
wind,  and  the  water  of  the  streams  cannot  flow 
off,  consequently  flooding  the  delta.  Still  an- 
other change  of  level  of  lakes  is  due  to  a  dif- 
ference in  the  air-pressure  on  the  two  ends  of 
the  lake.  A  low  pressure  on  one  end  and  a  high 
on  the  other  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the 
water;  it  is  pushed  down  under  the  heavier  air 
and  rises  under  the  low  pressure.  This  starts 
an  undulation  of  the  lake  water,  which  is  analo- 
gous to  the  rocking  of  a  basin,  and  a  wave 
passes  up  and  down  the  lake,  slowly  dying  out 
with  each  succeeding  undulation.  To  such 
changes  in  lake-level  the  name  'seiches'  is  applied. 

Lakes  Withottt  Outlets.  In  all  countries 
there  is  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  lakes, 
80  that  less  water  flows  out  than  enters;  there 
may  also  be  loss  through  seepage  into  the  earth. 
On  account  of  this,  even  in  moist  climates,  lakes 
with  a  small  drainage  area  may  not  rise  to  the 
point  of  outflow.  This  is  true  of  small  basins 
in  sand-dune  regions,  or  in  sandy  glacial  de- 
posits, where  the  water  speedily  soaks  into  the 
loose  soil.  Slowly,  however,  the  washing  in  of ' 
olay  and  the  growth  of  vegetation  forms  a  more 
impervious  bottom,  so  that  first  swamps,  then 
ponds,  are  caused.     Little  kettle-shaped  basins 


in  terminal  moraines  often  have  such  a  small 
drainage  area  that  they  do  not  rise  to  overflow, 
or  possibly  overflow  only  in  periods  of  heavy 
rains  or  melting  snows.  Deep  lakes  in  volcanic 
craters,  like  Crater  Lake  in  Oregon,  also  fail  to 
reach  the  point  of  overflow,  because  the  rainfall 
and  drainage  arc  not  suflicient  to  fill  the  basins. 
Where  the  climate  is  very  arid,  the  lack  of 
abundant  rain,  the  rapid  evaporation,  and  the 
seepage,  commonly  keep  the  lake  waters  below 
the  rim  of  the  basin;  and  in  deserts  these  condi- 
tions may  completely  dry  up  the  basins,  or  permit 
them  to  have  lakes  or  swampy  bottoms  only  dur- 
ing rains.  These  effects  of  aridity  are  illustrated 
in  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  As  the  streams  entering  lakes  bring 
a  load  of  mineral  matter  in  solution,  auid  as  this 
is  not  carried  off  in  the  vapor,  lakes  without 
outlet  have  a  steadily  increasing  load  of  mineral 
matter.  Among  the  mineral  substances  thus 
brought,  salt,  gypsum,  and  carbonate  of  lime  are 
usually  the  most  abundant.  In  time,  therefore, 
these  substances  may  be  present  in  such  quan- 
tity that  no  more  can  be  held  by  the  water, 
and  then  some  of  the  mineral  load  must  be  de- 
posited. Thus  carbonate  of  lime  is  being  precipi^ 
tated  on  the  bottom  and  shores  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  salt  and  gypsum  have  been  pre- 
cipitated in  many  lakes  in  recent  times  and  in 
past  ages. 

Obigin  of  Lakes.  The  causes  of  lakes  are  as 
various  as  their  forms.  In  general  they  may 
be  considered  as  consequence  of  natural  inter- 
ference with  drainage.  They  may  exist  on  a 
new  land  surface,  when  they  may  be  called  orig- 
inal consequent  lakes,  since  they  are  formed  in 
consequence  of  original  irregularities  in  the 
land;  they  may  result  from  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  rivers,  and  may  then  be  called  lakes  of 
normal  development;  and  they  may  be  due  to 
some  accidental  interference  with  preSxisting 
drainage,  when  they  may  be  called  lakes  of  acci- 
dental origin.  All  lakes  fall  into  one  of  these 
three  great  classes. 

Original  consequent  lakes  are  illustrated  by 
the  shallow  lakes  of  Florida,  which  exist  in  de- 
pressions on  a  raised  sea  bottom;  the  same  condi- 
tion exists  in  the  Siberian  plains,  and  in  the  Ar- 
gentine plains.  Consequent  lakes  are  also  found 
in  shallow  basins  on  the  beds  of  extinct  lakes. 
Thus  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  in  a  depression  in 
the  deposits  of  a  much  larger  lake  that  once 
existed  there.  Any  other  new  land  surface,  as 
a  lava  fiow,  or  a  thick  sheet  of  glacial  drift 
which  obscures  the  old  land,  may  have  depres- 
sions in  which  ponds  or  lakes  develop.  There 
are  many  small  lakes  of  this  origin  in  the 
glaciated  belt  of  America  and  Europe. 

Of  lakes  of  normal  development  there  are  also 
numerous  illustrations.  Abandoned  meanders  of 
rivers,  forming  ox-bow  lakes,  and  abandoned 
river  channels  on  deltas,  shut  off  from  the  river 
by  the  deposit  of  river  silt,  are  instances.  The 
growth  of  alluvial  fans  by  streams  coming  from 
a  mountain  into  a  more  level  valley  sometimes 
dams  the  river  in  the  main  valley.  Thus  Tulare 
Lake  in  California  is  made  by  a  broad,  low, 
alluvial  fan  made  by  King  River,  which  comes 
down  from  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Still  another 
kind  is  found  where  stream  development  is  tak- 
ing  place  in  a  region  of  limestone  or  other  solu- 
ble rock.  Under  these  conditions  some  of  the 
drainage  is  underground,  the  surface  settles  hero 
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and  there  by  undennining,  and  little  basins  or 
sink-holes  are  formed  toward  which  the  water 
drains.  If  the  hole  in  the  centre  becomes  filled, 
ponds  are  caused. 

Far  the  most  common  cause  for  lakes  is  some 
accident  to  a  stream,  so  interfering  with  its 
normal  development  as  locally  to  transform  its 
valley  to  a  basin.  An  avalanche  across  a  river 
dams  back  a  lake,  and  the  growth  of  a  moun- 
tain barrier  makes  a  still  greater  dam.  The 
warping  of  valleys  during  mountain  growth  also 
makes  basins.  Lake  Geneva  in  the  Alps  has 
been  ascribed  to  this  origin.  There  are  basins 
where  the  rocks  across  a  valley  have  been  faulted 
— for  example,  in  southern  Or^on,  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Dead  Sea.  When  the 
land  has  subsided  and  the  sea  entered  the 
mouths  of  river  valleys,  the  building  of  bars 
across  the  dro^j-ned  valleys  often  shuts  in  the 
water,  forming  lakes.  These  may  be  made  salt 
by  the  occasional  overflows  of  the  sea,  or  they 
may  be  completely  disconnected  from  the  sea. 
Such  lakes  are  illustrated  by  the  shut-in  bays 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Sinking 
of  parts  of  the  land  during  earthquake  shocks 
forms  basins,  as  in  the  'sunk'  country  of  Arkan- 
sas, in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  that  was  shaken 
by  the  earthquake  of  1812.  Lava  dams  hold 
back  river  water,  as  is  illustrated  in  the 
Auvergne  region  of  Central  France;  by  Snag 
Lake,  near  Mount  Shasta;  by  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias,  in  the  Jordan  Valley;  and  by  many 
other  lakes  in  volcanic  regions.  After  the  vol- 
canic energy  has  subsided,  volcanic  craters  are 
occupied  by  lakes,  as  in  the  Eifel  region  of 
Germany;  Lake  Nemi,  near  Rome;  Avemo, 
near  Naples ;  and  many  other  places.  Such  lakes 
are  especially  large  and  deep  when  the  cra- 
ter bottom  has  subsided,  as  in  Crater  Lake,  Ore- 
gon. But  perhaps  the  most  important  single  cause 
for  lakes  is  the  glacial  accident.  By  moraine  dams 
and  by  dams  of  other  classes  of  glacial  deposits 
a  vast  number  of  lakes  in  Northeastern  America 
and  Northwestern  Europe  have  been  formed. 
Without  doubt  the  number  of  glacial  lakes  and 
ponds  in  Northeastern  America  and  Northwest- 
em  Europe  is  several  hundred  thousand.  There 
are  estimated  to  be  10,000  lakes  in  Minnesota 
alone,  due  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  glacier. 
In  consequence  of  the  interference  of  drainage 
by  the  glacial  accident,  glaciated  regions  are 
characterized  by  an  abundance  of  lakes,  while 
unglaciated  regions  have  relatively  few.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  deposit  of  materials  forming  a  dam 
across  stream  valleys,  glaciers  have  scoured  out 
many  basins,  known  as  rock  basins.  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  Lake  valleys  in  central  New  York  have 
been  thus  formed,  the  Great  Lakes  owe  at  least 
a  part  of  their  depth  to  this  cause,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  some  of  the  Alpine  lakes,  notably  the 
Italian  lakes  Como,  Lugano,  and  Maggiore. 
Many  lakes  are  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
causes.  For  example,  the  Great  Lakes  are  evi- 
dently in  old  river  valleys,  deepened  to  some  ex- 
tent by  glacial  erosion,  further  deepened  by  a 
warping  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  with  their 
depth  still  further  increased  by  dams  of  drift  in 
the  preexisting  valleys.  The  Alpine  lakes  also 
feem  to  combine  valley  warping,  glacier  erosion, 
and  glacial-drift  dams  among  their  causes. 

Destbuction  op  Lakes.  Lakes  are  normally 
of  brief  duration,  from  the  standpoint  of  geo- 
logical time.     Consequently  lakes  are  mostly  of 


recent  origin,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  re- 
gions where  some  recent  accident  has  happened 
to  drainage;  as,  for  example,  where  glaciers 
have  been,  or  where  lava  flows  have  recently 
overspread  areas  of  country.  Since  lakes  act  as 
catchment  basins  for  sediment,  they  are  soon 
filled  by  the  contributions  brought  by  the  incom- 
ing streams,  by  rain-wash,  by  winds,  and  by 
waves.  Much  of  the  finer  sediment  settles  in 
the  lake  at  a  distance  from  the  shore ;  but  most 
of  the  coarser  material  accumulates  near  the 
shore,  and  especially  in  the  river, deltas.  These 
grow  out  into  the  lake,  forming  flats  at  the  head 
of  the  lakes  and  protruding  deltas  on  the  mar- 
gin. In  some  cases,  where  the  sediment  supply 
is  abundant,  as  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  which  receive 
glacier-fed  streams,  the  growth  of  deltas  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  lake  has  cut  a  single  lake 
in  two  parts.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  lakes  Thun  and  Brienz,  which  are  divided 
by  the  delta  deposit  on  which  Interlaken  is  situ- 
ated. 

As  lakes  are  shallowed  by  sediment  deposit, 
organic  contributions  help  finally  to  fill  them. 
Various  forms  of  vegetation,  including  lilies, 
reeds,  rushes,  cane,  and  sphagnum,  are  very 
effective  in  this  last  stage  of  lake  destruction. 
When  finally  filled  the  lake  becomes  a  swampy 
plain;  the  rivers  then  build  the  plain  up  into 
dry  land  in  their  establishment  of  a  slope  or 
grade  across  the  plain. 

Lakes  are  not  always  destroyed  solely  by  fill- 
ing. The  outlet  stream  is  always  eroding  at 
the  barrier,  though  this  work  is  usually  slow, 
because  the  lake  water  has  filtered  out  the  sedi- 
ment, so  that  the  outlet  is  robbed  of  its  cutting 
tools.  Thus  Niagara,  in  flowing  from  Lake  Erie, 
has  cut  away  but  little  more  of  the  barrier  than 
the  loose  soil,  and  consequently  flows  practically 
on  the  surface  of  the  plain.  Where  the  outlet 
passes  through  unconsolidated  material  it  may 
rapidly  lower  the  lake-level.  If  a  condition  like 
that  at  Niagara  could  exist  near  a  lake,  the  eating 
back  of  the  falls  would  in  time  reach  the  lake 
and  rapidly  drain  it.  This  will  not  happen  in 
the  case  of  Niagara,  because  the  layer  which 
causes  the  cataract  dips  toward  the  south,  and 
the  fall  will  disappear  before  Lake  Erie  is 
reached. 

A  lake  may  also  be  destroyed  by  a  change  of 
climate.  Thus  a  series  of  lakes  existed  in  the 
great  basin  of  Western  United  States  during  the 
Glacial  period,  when  the  climate  was  cooler  and 
damper.  (See  Lake  Bonneville;  Lake  Lahon- 
TAN.)  During  the  Glacial  period  large  lakes  also 
existed  along  the  margin  of  the  ice  wherever  the 
glacier  formed  a  dam  across  north-flowing  stream 
valleys.  An  enormous  lake  of  this  origin  ex- 
isted in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  to  which  the  name  Lake  Agassiz  (q.v.) 
has  been  given.  Similar  lakes  appeared  in  the 
basin  of  the  Great  Lakes,  while  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Valley  was  ice-filled.  The  shore-lines  of 
these  glacial  lakes  are  plainly  seen  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  record  a  very  com- 
plex history,  with  various  outflows  which  were 
made  available  as  the  ice-front  melted  farther 
and  farther  back.  The  deposits  made  in  these 
extinct  lakes  form  much  of  the  soil  of  the  land 
along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Such  methods  of  lake  destruction  are  abnormal; 
the  natural  and  usual  method  is  filling,  corn- 
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bined  vitb  a  partial  removal  of  the  barrier  over 
which  the  outlet  flows. 

BiBUoaRAPUY.  Geddie,  Lake  Region  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  (London,  1881);  Gilbert,  "Topo- 
'graphic  Features  of  Lake  Shores,"  in  United 
mates  Geological  Survey  Fifth  Annual  Report 
(Washington,  1885)  ;  Geikie,  Manual  of  Geology 
(London,  1893)  ;  Russell,  Lakes  of  Xorth  Ameri- 
ca (Boston,  1894)  ;  Whipple,  Classification  of 
Lakes  According  to  Temperature  (Boston,  1898)  ; 
Tarr,  Physical  Geography  (New  York.  1897); 
Davis,  Physical  Geography  (Boston,  1900). 

LAKE,  Gerabd,  first  Viscount  of  Delhi  and 
Ltswarree  (1744-1808).  An  Knglish  general.  He 
Was  born  July  27,  1744;  entered  the  army  wlien 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  fought  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  He  served  in  America  in 
1781,  under  Lord  Cornwallis;  with  the  Duke  of 
Y'ork  in  Flanders  (1793-94),  acquitting  himself 
brilliantly  at  Lille ;  and  as  commander-in-chief  in 
Ireland,  defeated  the  rebels  at  Wexford,  June  21, 
1798,  and  the  French  invading  troops  near 
Cloone,  September  8,  1798.  From  1790  to  1802 
he  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Aylesbury. 
In  1800  he  went  to  India  as  commander-in-chief 
and  captured  Delhi  in  1803  by  an  adroit  strategic 
movement.  He  also  took  Agra,  and  continued  his 
successful  campaign  by  the  decisive  battles  of 
Aligarh  and  Leswarree,  defeating  Sindhia,  the 
Gwalior  ruler,  and  gaining  possession  of  all  his 
dominions  north  of  the  Chumbul  River.  For  his 
services  General  Lake  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  after  the  campaign  of  1804-05  against  Hol- 
kar,  Maharajah  of  Indore,  he  was  created  vis- 
count.   He  died  in  London,  February  20,  1808. 

'  LAKE  AOASSIZ,  Bg'tl-se.  The  name  given 
to  an  extinct  lake  that,  during  the  late  Glacial 
period,  covered  a  large  area  in  the  Red  River 
valley  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Canada. 
Its  former  existence  is  made  known  by  deltas 
at  the  entrance  of  the  inflowing  rivers,  and  by 
well-marked  shore-lines  which  can  be  traced  for 
long  distances  with  but  slight  variation  in  level. 
The  investigations  of  Upham  and  other  geolo- 
gists indicate  that  the  natural  drainage  toward 
the  north  was  held  back  by  the  great  ice-sheet, 
and  that  the  lake  discharged  at  the  southern  end 
through  a  channel  50  miles  long  into  the  Minne- 
sota River,  and  thence  into  the  Mississippi.  The 
lake,  which  in  the  period  of  its  greatest  expan- 
sion was  larger  than  all  the  Great  Lakes  com- 
bined, disappeared  when  the  ice  melted  suflicient- 
ly  to  permit  the  Red  River  to  resume  its  course. 
The  lake  bed  is  now  a  plain,  covered  with  gla- 
cial till  and  silt  and  yielding  its  fertile  soil  to 
the  growth  of  wheat.  Consult:  Upham.  "The 
Glacial  Lake  Agassiz,"  in  U.  8.  Geological  Sur- 
vey Monograph  No.  25  (Washington,  1895)  ; 
id.,  "The  Upper  Beaches  and  Deltas  of  the  Gla- 
cial Lake  Agassiz,"  U.  8.  Geological  Survey  Bul- 
letin No.  39  (Washington,  1887).  See  Glacial 
Period. 

LAKE  BONNEVrLLE,  bftn'vll.  A  glacial 
lake  which  once  occupied  the  basin  of  northwest- 
ern Utah.  The  shore-lines  still  discernible  along 
the  inclosing  mountain  ranges  show  that  it  at- 
tained an  area  of  nearly  20,000  square  miles  and 
a  depth  of  1000  feet.  During  its  second  period 
of  expansion,  the  lake  waters  overflowed  to  the 
north,  draining  into  the  Shoshone  River  and  thus 
reaching  the  Pacific.  Evaporation  lowered  the 
lake   until   only  shallow  bodies   of  salt  water 


remain,  of  which  Great  Salt  Lake  (q.v.)  is  the 
largest.  Consult  Gilbert,  "Lake  Bonneville," 
U.  8.  Geological  Survey  Monograph  No.  1 
(Washington,  1890).    See  Glacial  Pebiod. 

LAKE  CABP.  A  carp-sucker  (Carpiodea 
Thompsoni ) ,  abundant  in  the  Great  Lakes.  See 
Cabp-Suckeb. 

LAKE  CHABLES.  A  city  and  the  parish 
seat  of  Calcasieu  Parish,  La.,  216  miles  west  of 
Kew  Orleans;  on  the  Calcasieu  River,  and  on 
the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Kansas  City,  Watkins 
and  Gulf,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Louisiana, 
B  3 ) .  It  is  finely  situated  on  Lake  Charles,  and  has 
Acadia  College,  a  Carnegie  library,  handsome 
court-house  and  public-school  buildings,  and  a 
beautiful  park.  The  commercial  interests  are 
important.  There  are  extensive  lumber  and  rice 
mills,  and  other  industries.  Settled  about  1850, 
Lake  Charles  was  first  incorporated  in  1800, 
end  in  1886  its  limits  were  extended.  Under  a 
charter  of  the  last  date,  the  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a 
municipal  council.  Population,  in  1890,  3442; 
in  1900,  6680. 

LAKE  CITY.  A  town  and  the  county-seat  of 
Columbia  County,  Fla.,  00  miles  west  of  .Jackson- 
ville; on  the  Florida  Central  and  Peninsular,  the 
Georgia  Southern  and  Florida,  and  other  rail- 
roads (Map:  Florida,  F  1).  The  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  opened  in  1884,  and  a  United 
States  agricultural  experiment  station,  are  situ- 
ated here.  The  town  is  in  a  cotton-growing  sec- 
tion, and  has  an  important  trade  in  lumber,  tur- 
pentine, phosphates,  etc.  The  State  Legislature 
in  1901  granted  to  Lake  City  a  new  charter,  ex- 
tending the  municipal  limits  and  thereby  adding 
considerably  to  the  town's  population,  "which  is 
(1902)  estimated  at  6000.  Population,  in  1890, 
2020;  in  1900,  4013. 

LAKE  CITY.  A  city  in  Wabasha  County, 
Minn.,  57  miles  southeast  of  Saint  Paul;  on  the 
expansion  of  the  Mississippi  River  known  as 
Lake  Pepin,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul  Railroad  (Map:  Minnesota,  F  6). 
It  is  a  popular  summer  resort,  and  has  a  public 
library,  and  a  fine  school  building,  in  which  is 
a  library  of  1000  volumes.  There  are  grain- 
elevators,  flour-mills,  wagon-works,  a  foundry, 
a  pickling  plant,  and  a  nursery  of  1200  acres. 
The  water-works  and  electric  "light  plant  are 
owned  by  the  city.  Population,  in  1890,  2128;  in 
1900,  2744. 

LAKE  CTTSK.    A  fish,  the  burbot  (q.v.). 

LAKE  DISTRICT.  A  picturesque  region  of 
mountain,  lake,  wood,  and  valley,  in  the  counties 
cf  Cumberland'  and  Westmoreland,  England.  It 
has  been  immortalized  by  the  Lake  School  (q.v.> 
of  poets,  and  is  vjsited  annually  by  thousands  of 
tourists.    See  Cumbbian  Mountains. 

LAKE  DWELLINGS.  The  name  applied  to 
human  habitations  built  usually  on  founda- 
tions of  piles  or  posts,  but  also  constructed  of 
trunks  of  trees,  brush,  earth  or  stone,  and  erected 
on  the  shallow  borders  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  other 
inland  waters.  In  Switzerland  they  are  tech- 
nically called  palafittes,  in  Italy  terramare,  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  crannoges,  and  the  German 
term  is  Pfahlbauten,  or  pile-structures.  These 
structures  abounded  in  Switzerland  and  adjacent 
parts  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy;  but  ac- 
counts and  remains  of  such  edifices  occur  elae- 
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vhere  in  both  hemispheres,  among  all  types  of 
mankind,  in  modem  as  well  as  in  ancient  times, 
and  in  every  grade  of  culture. 

Celtic  peoples  lived  on  crannoges,  both  in  Ire- 
land and  Southwestern  Scotland,  during  the  wars 
that  followed  the  Roman  Conquest.  Herodotus 
describes  the  lake  dwellings  erected  by  the  Paeo- 
nians  over  the  waters  of  Lake  Prasias  in  Thrace ; 
Hippocrates  mentions  them  on  the  shores  of  the 
river  Phasis,  in  Colchis,  east  of  the  Black  Sea; 
in  Sindh,  Northwestern  India,  the  habitations  of 
pastoral  tribes  are  elevated  on  piles  to  avoid 
dampness  and  insects;  they  are  found  in  the 
lakes  of  Central  Africa,  throughout  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
even  in  the  Melanesian  groups;  they  were  con- 
structed on  the  Amazon,  and  in  Guiana;  and  on 
Lake  Maracaibo  they  were  so  abundant  that  the 
first  discoverers  named  the  country  Venezuela,  or 
'Little  Venice.' 

The  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  lake  dwell- 
ings forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  history  of  archeology.  Fishermen  on  the 
Swiss  lakes  had  long  complained  that  their  nets 
became  entangled  in  obstructions  on  the  bot- 
tom. Then  came  the  exceptionally  dry  and  cold 
winter  of  1853-54,  when  the  lakes,  not  receiving 
their  usual  supply  of  water,  sank  a  foot  lower 
than  was  ever  known  before,  leaving  broad 
strands  and  islands  along  the  margins.  In  a 
small  bay,  on  Ijike  Zurich,  between  Ober  Meilen 
and  Dollikon,  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  en- 
large the  size  of  their  gardens,  built  a  wall  down 
to  the  water-line,  and  filled  the  depression  by 
dredging  mud  from  the  lake.  Not  only  stumps 
of  ancient  piles,  but  hundreds  of  implements 
of  handicraft  made  from  stone,  bone,  and  espe- 
cially of  antler,  came  -up  in  the  dredge.  No 
metal  objects  were  found,  only  the  relics  of  a 
very  rude  and  primitive  race. 

Most  of  the  greater  lakes,  including  Bienne, 
Constance,  Geneva,  Morat,  Neuchatel,  and  Sem- 

Sach,  disclosed  not  one,  but  many  settlements, 
[euchfttel  as  many  as  fifty,  while  many  smaller 
lakes  yielded  valuable  archsological  material. 

Troyon  attempted  to  reconstruct  from  data 
thus  obtained  the  settlement  of  Morges,  one  of 
the  largest  on  Lake  Geneva,  which  was  1200  feet 
long  by  150  broad,  covering  180,000  square  feet, 
and  estimated  its  population  at  more  than  1200; 
while  the  villages  on  Lake  Neuchfttel  seem  to 
have  had  about  5000  inhabitants,  the  entire 
Stone  Age  in  Switzerland  numbered  about  31,875 
living  in  this  form  of  habitation,  and  the  Bronze 
Age  42,500.  From  the  station  of  Wangen  on 
I^ke  Constance  4460  stone  axes  and  other  relics 
were  recovered;  from  Moosseedorf,  near  Bern, 
2702,  covering  a  great  variety  of  Stone  Age  im- 
plements; and  from  Nidau,  on  Lake  Bienne,  over 
2000  artifacts  in  bronze  of  great  beauty  mixed 
with  Neolithic  implements.  The  palafittes  dis- 
covered and  reported  are  only  a  handful  as  com- 
pared with  those  that  actually  existed,  and  in 
8(<me  of  those  mentioned  as  a  single  station  there 
were  twenty  or  more  separate  structures.  Rot- 
ting of  piles,  conflagrations,  war,  and  natural 
catastrophes  were  among  the  causes  necessitating 
rebuilding.  That  many  structures  were  de- 
stroyed and  rebuilt  on  their  own  dfbris  is  evi- 
denced by  the  existence  of  three  or  more  super- 
imposed layers  in  the  lake's  bottom.  Roben- 
liausen  shows  three  layers  of  piles,  100.000  in 
all,  and  at  Morges,  on  Lake  Geneva,  three  con- 


tiguous stations  cover  Swiss  ancient  history,  one 
of  them  containing  only  stone,  a  second  stone 
and  bronze,  and  the  third  bronze  alone. 

The  designers  of  the  lake  dwellings  followed 
two  plans  of  construction,  the  crannoge'  style, 
closely  related  to  terraced  mounds,  and  the  pile 
building,  resting  above  the  water  on  posts.  In 
the  former,  stones,  brush,  and  mud  were  heaped 
up  in  shallow  places  in  small  sheets  of  water  not 
far  from  shore.  Short  piles  were  driven  around 
the  edge  of  the  tumulus  and  retaining  walls  were 
rudely  constructed,  not  to  support  the  mass,  but 
to  protect  it.  On  the  top  of  these  islands  lived 
the  family  or  clan. 

In  the  smaller  Swiss  lakes,  where  the  surf 
was  not  too  strong  for  the  sea  wall,  crannoge 
foundations  were  erected.  But  on  the  larger 
lakes  where  the  winds  often  made  the  waters 
turbulent,  was  adopted  the  second  method,  or 
pile  structures.  After  bronze  axes  found  their 
way  into  the  region,  it  was  not  difficult  to  fell 
a  tree  six  inches  in  diameter,  but  before  the 
Bronze  Age,  in  the  building  of  Wangen  on  Lake 
Constance,  Moosseedorf,  Nussdorf,  and  Wauwyl, 
only  stone  axes  were  used.  The  lower  ends  of  the 
piles  look  as  though  they  had  been  gnawed  by 
beavers.  The  amount  of  labor  involved  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  at  Wangen  alone 
50,000  piles  were  used. 

In  case  the  bottom  was  hard,  stones  were 
heaped  about  the  bases  of  tlie  piles.  A  dugout 
boat  laden  with  stone  was  found  at  the  station 
of  Concise  on  Lake  Neuchatel.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  soil  was  too  soft,  rough  planks  or 
fr.imeworks  of  logs  were  fitted  to  the  lower  ends 
of  the  piles  to  prevent  their  sinking  too  low. 
The  framework  for  the  platform  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  deductions  from  the  practices  of 
historic  and  modern  savages  give  an  approximate 
idea  of  their  construction.  Among  the  Pteonians 
on  Lake  Prasias,  in  Thrace,  planks  or  slabs 
were  fitted  on  the  tops  of  piles  out  in  the  lake 
away  from  the  shore,  and  a  narrow  causeway 
or  bridge  was  the  only  entrance.  When  a  new 
pile  dwelling  was  projected,  all  the  members  of 
the  tribe  worked  together.  Afterwards  when  the 
men,  who  were  polygamists,  married  they  sank 
three  piles  for  each  wife,  bringing  the  timber 
from  Mount  Orbelus.  Each  man  had  his  own 
wooden  hut  on  the  platform  with  a  trap-door 
opening  to  the  water. 

The  Indians  of  Lake  Maracaibo  set  up  piles 
of  different  lengths  in  pairs  or  leave  a  short 
crotch  at  the  proper  height.  On  the  top  of  the 
shorter  piles  or  projections  rest  the  sills  of  the 
houses;  and  on  the  top  of  the  longer  piles  rest 
the  framework  of  the  roof,  and  these  are  fastened 
together  with  rope  or  strong  vines.  The  sills 
support  the  floor  of  straight  poles  or  canes  as 
close  together  as  they  can  be  placed,  yet  leaving 
air  and  dust  spaces  between.  The  framework  of 
the  roof  is  of  light  wood  or  cane,  and  on  these 
are  fastened  a  thatch  of  palm-leaf.  Access  to 
the  house  from  the  water  side  is  on  a  notched 
log  for  steps  or  ladder,  or  by  means  of  dugout 
canoes.  Being  a  warm  country,  there  are  no 
walls  properly  so  called  to  the  houses.  Artificial 
islands  are  erected  close  to  the  dwellings  on 
which  domestic  animals  and  poultry  are  kept. 
Platforms  extend  outside  of  the  roof,  and  on 
these  are  conveniences  relating  to  domestic  econ- 
omy, not  omitting  pigpens. 

Returning  to  the  Swiss  remains,  the  arcta«- 
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ologiat  finds  that  with  the  aid  of  the  histo- 
rian and  the  ethnographer  he  has  no  difficulty 
in  reconstructing  the  ancient  lake  dwellings.  In 
the  Stone  Age  piles  were  not  planted  with  abso- 
lute regularity,  and  at  Wauwyl  the  crannoge  or 
Tackwerkbauten  style  was  followed.  The  ground 
was  laid  ofT  in  four  quadrangles,  the  interiors  of 
which  revealed  several  platforms,  one  above  an- 
other, the  spaces  between  being  filled  with 
branches  of  trees,  leaves,  and  peat.  This  succes- 
sion of  levels  proves  that  the  site  was  long  occu- 
pied. Communication  with  the  land  was  by 
means  of  boats  and  narrow  pile  bridges.  The 
dwellings  in  the  earliest  lake  villages  were  per- 
haps circular  tents  or  huts  made  wholly  or  in 
part  of  skin,  the  builders  transferring  their  land 
habitations  to  platforms.    Later  on  there  were 


urus,  bison,  stag,  deer,  wild  boar,  and  marsh 
boar)  ;  but  in  the  Bronze  Age  stations  the  bones 
of  wild  animals  are  very  rarely  found.  Domestic 
animals  (horse,  ox,  goat,  sheep,  and  dog)  were 
all  known  to  the  Neolithic  lake  dwellers.  The 
Uronze  Age  people  retained  these  and  added  or 
tamed  the  hog. 

The  flora  is  equally  instructive.  Barley, 
wheat  in  several  varieties,  spelt,  beans,  acorns, 
apples,  and  flax,  in  a  charred  state,  come  from 
the  most  ancient  as  from  the  most  recent  sta- 
tions. Hemp,  oats,  and  rye  are  absent  from 
all.  Heer  makes  the  important  suggestion  that 
while  the  charred  remains  of  wild  species  agree 
in  the  minutest  particulars  with  those  still 
living  in  Switzerland,  the  cultivated  plants  differ 
from  all  existing  varieties,  having  smaller  seed. 
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walls  consisting  of  wooden  uprights,  wattled 
with  brush,  chinked  with  moss,  and  plastered  on 
the  inside. 

Troyon  was  convinced  that  the  dwellings  were 
circular  like  those  of  the  historic  Gauls  and 
10  to  15  feet  in  diameter,  but  the  more  sober 
view,  from  evidence  and  analogies,  is  that  they 
were  rectangular  and  varied  greatly  in  dimen- 
sions. The  floors  were  of  poles  or  of  roughly 
hewn  planks  like  those  made  by  the  Hnida  and 
Tlinkit  Indians,  and  often  in "  two  layers,  one 
above  the  other.  The  fire-place  was  either  of 
elay  or  later  of  dressed  stone.  The  roofs  were  of 
g^ss,  or  earlier  of  skins  held  down  by  poles,  as 
may  be  seen  among  the  South  American  tribes. 
There  were  out-structures  for  the  domestic  ani- 
mals and  for  defense.  The  storage  was  in  the 
nature  of  granaries.  Cooking  was  by  roasting  or 
boiling.  The  water  of  the  lakes  was'sufficient  for 
domestic  purposes.  The  industrial  activities  of 
the  lake  dwellers  are  shown  by  the  abundant  and 
diversified  relics.  Checker,  twilled,  and  twined 
weaving  and  wickerwork  abound.  They  made 
coiled  basketry  with  locked  and  split  "stitches 
like  that  of  the  Salish  tribes,  chipped  and  hafted 
scrapers,  saws,  adzes,  and  other  tools  like  the 
Eskimo,  and  excavated  canoes  from  logs.  Bears'- 
teeth  necklaces  are  abundant.  The  pottery  is 
more  like  that  of  Eastern  America.  Lances, 
spears,  and  barbed  harpoons  are  plentiful,  but 
the  toggle  harpoon  is  missing. 

The  animals  of  the  lake  dwellers  in  their  re- 
mains tell  an  interesting  story  of  progress  in 
culture  here.  In  the  Stone  Age  lake  dwellings, 
the  bones  of  wild  animals  abound  (bear,  badger, 
martin,  skunk,  wolf,  fox,  wild  cat,  beaver,  elk, 


The  history  of  the  lake  dwellings  is  as  long 
as  that  of  industrial  Europe  down  to  the  com- 
plete dominion  of  iron.  They  were  in  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  in  the  Neolithic  Age,  when  the 
people  of  England,  France,  and  Spain  were  erect- 
ing their  megalithic  monuments  and  building 
dolmens.  They  existed  during  the  entire  Bronze 
Age,  however  long  that  may  have  been,  since 
polished  stone  and  bronze  are  here  and  there 
mingled  with  that  metal.  In  a  few  of  them 
iron  axes  and  Icnives  are  mixed  with  sword  and 
lance  blades.  The  Stone  Age  remains  outnumber 
the  others,  and  some  of  them  are  of  vast  extent. 

The  builders  of  the  Neolithic  lake  dwellings  in 
Switzerland  and  thereabout  were  almost  cer- 
tainly the  thick-set,  brown-eyed,  brachyoephalio 
race  of  middle  Highland  Europe,  with  chestnut- 
brown  hair,  called  Celtic  bv  older  writers,  Alpine 
by  Lapouge,  Lappanoid  By  Pruner  Bey,  and 
Celto-Slavic  by  French  writers  generally.  They 
bear  other  names,  but  they  all  refer  to  the  same 
short-headed  stock  wedged  into  Middle  Europe 
between  blond  long-heads  on  the  north,  and  bru- 
net  long-heads  on  the  south.  The  lake  dwellers 
are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Asiatic  origin  and 
to  have  marched  at  their  leisure  entirely  across 
Europe,  between  the  forty-fifth  and  fiftieth  paral- 
lels, thousands  of  years  ago,  reaching  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  and  even  Ireland,  through  Hun- 
gary and  the  Valley  of  the  Danube. 

A  variety  of  industrial  occupations  insured 
their  material  and  intellectual  progress,  and 
their  residence  in  a  country  abounding  in  game 
and  fish  and  fertile  land  encouraged  hunting, 
fishing,  boat-building,  skin-working,  agriculture, 
textile  arts,  pottery,  and  gave  them  surplus  for 
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trade.  At  the  same  time  their  wealth  invited 
the  attacks  of-  hungry  and  jealous  neighbors,  and 
made  them  warlike  uud  aggressive.  All  of  these 
combined  gave  them  solidarity  in  purpose  and 
action.  Many  of  the  most  artistic  of  the  relics 
found  are  weapons  and  shields.  There  is  little 
to  show  their  social  organization,  but  it  cannot 
have  been  greatly  different  from  that  revealed 
by  the  early  historians  of  Germany. 

Consult:  Keller,  The  Lake  OicelUngSi  of  Stcit- 
zcrland  and  Other  Parts  of  Europe  (London, 
1878)  ;  Ancient  Scottish  Lake  Dwellings  or  Cran- 
nogs  (Edinburgh,  1882);  Munro,  The  Lake 
Dxeellings  of  Europe  (I.ondon,  1890). 

LAKE  FOBEST.  A  city  in  lAke  County,  111., 
28  miles  north-northwest  of  Chicago;  on  Lake 
Michigan,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  (Map:  Illinois,  El).  It  is  entirely  a 
residential  town,  and  a  place  of  unusual  beauty ; 
is  the  seat  of  Lake  Forest  University  (q.v.),  and 
has  a  public  library,  an  academy,  and  a  seminary 
for  girls.  Lake  Forest  was  settled  and  incor- 
porated in  1869.  Population,  in  1890,  1203;  in 
1900,  2216. 

LAKE  FOBEST  COLLEGE.  A  coeduca- 
tional institution  of  higher  learning  at  Lake 
Forest,  111.  It  was  chartered  in  1867  as  Lind 
University,  the  name  being  changed  to  Lake  For- 
est University  in  1865.  Under  this  charter  a 
preparatory  school  for  boys,  now  known  as  Lake 
Forest  School,  was  opened  in  1868;  a  similar 
school  for  girls  (Ferry  Hall)  was  opened  in 
1869,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Lake  Forest  College  in  1876.  In  1902 
the  trustees  abandoned  the  university  idea,  sev- 
ered the  connection  between  the  college  and  the 
Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law  and  the  Chicago 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  for  the  future 
confined  their  attention  to  the  college  and  the 
two  preparatory  schools.  The  name  Lake  Forest 
University  was  retained  for  legal  reasons.  The 
total  enrollment  for  1902-03  was  as  follows:  Col- 
lege— faculty,  20;  students,  96;  boys'  school — 
teachers,  10;  students,  72;  Ferry  Hall — teachers, 
19;  students,  112.  The  college  campus,  50  acres, 
with  16  buildings,  is  valued  at  $625,000;  income- 
bearing  endowment,  $070,000;  boys'  school,  15 
acres,  with  4  buildings,  valued  at  $230.000 ;  Ferry 
Hall,  13  acres,  with  3  buildings,  valued  at  $210,- 
000.  The  libraries  of  the  three  departments  con- 
tain 21,000  volumes. 

LAKE  GENEVA.    See  Geneva,  Lake. 

LAKE  OENEVA.  A  city  in  Walworth  Coun- 
ty, Wis.,  71  miles  northwest  of  Chicago,  111.;  on 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  It  is  a 
popular  summer  resort,  having  an  attractive  sit- 
uation on  .Lake  Geneva,  a  fine  body  of  water,  nine 
miles  long,  and  ranging  from  one  and  one-half  to 
three  in  width,  and  fed  entirely  by  springs. 
Among  the  features  of  the  city  are  the  Oakwood 
Sanitarium  and  the  Yerkes  Observatory  of  the 
University  of  CHiicago.  (For  illustration,  see 
article  (teSEBVATORY.)  Lake  Geneva,  incorpo- 
rated in  1893,  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected 
annually,  and  a  council  of  which  the  executive 
is  a  member.  Population,  in  1890,  2297;  in 
190O,  2585. 

LAKE  HEBBINO,  MoOnete,  or  WHTTtno. 
Names  applied  to  the  cisco  and  other  whiteflsh 
<q.v.). 

LAKE  UUBON.    See  Gbeat  Larxs. 


LAKE  INDIANS,  or  Senuextee.  A  Salt- 
shan  tribe,  formerly  holding  both  banks  of  the 
Columbia  about  the  entrance  of  Kettle  River, 
Wash.,  and  extending  across  the  line  to  the 
border  of  the  Kutenai  (q.v.).  They  were  brought 
under  the  inQuence  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
and  are  now  completely  civilized  and  self-sup- 
porting, but,  like  many  other  reservation  tribes, 
steadily  decreasing.  They  number  now  about 
300  on  the  Colville  Reservation,  northern  Wash- 
ington. > 

LAKE  LAHONTAN.  An  extinct  lake  which 
with  Lake  Bonneville  (q.v.)  occupied  in  the 
Glacial  period  a  part  of  the  Great  Basin  region. 
Lake  Lahontan  was  situated  in  western  Nevada, 
and  its  depressions  are  now  filled  by  small  salt 
lakes.  The  shore  -  lines  indicate  an  extreme 
irregularity  of  outline,  which  conformed  to  the 
mountainous  topography  of  the  region.  Consult 
Russell,  "Geological  History  of  Lake  Lahontan, 
a  Quaternary  Lake  of  Northwestern  Nevada," 
U.  8.  Oeologioal  Survey  Monograph  No.  It 
(Washington,  1885). 

LAKE  LAWTEB.    A  fish,  the  burbot  (q.v.). 

LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS.  A  ijody  of  water 
famous  in  the  hi^^tory  of  the  international  boun- 
dary between  the  United  States  and  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  territories.  It  is  so  named  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  studded  with  wooded  islands 
and  surrounded  by  hill  forests.  It  lies  in  the 
west  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  on  the  northern 
border  of  Minnesota,  United  States,  190  miles 
west-northwest  of  Lake  Superior  (Map:  On- 
tario, K  8 ) .  According  to  the  treaty  which  closed 
the  War  of  Independence,  it  was  divided  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  by  a  central 
line  running  north-northwest  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Rainy  River.  At  its  southeast  end  it  receives 
the  Rainy  River  from  the  Rainy  Lake ;  and  at  its 
northwestern  extremity  it;  sends  forth  the  Win- 
nipeg on  its  course  to  Hudson  Bay.  It  is  65  miles 
long,  from  10  to  50  miles  wide,  and  measures 
about  300  miles  round.  Mining  for  free-milling 
gold  is  extensively  carried  on  in  its  neighborhood, 
while  the  lumber  industry  is  of  great  importance. 
Summer  excursion  steamers  ply  on  its  waters, 
and  there  is  a  steam  ferry  service  between  the 
towns  of  Rat  Portage,  Norman,  and  Keewatin  on 
its  shores. 

LAKES  (Fr.  laque,  from  Pers.  lik,  lak,  lac, 
from  Skt.  likfi,  lac-insect,  from  lakfa,  hundred 
thousand,  so  called  in  reference  to  the  numbers  of 
the  insects).  Insoluble  colored  compounds  of 
metallic  bases  with  dyestuffs.  They  may  be 
obtained  either  by  direct  combination  of  mrtallic 
h3'droxides  with  coloring  matters,  or  by  the  addi- 
tion of  metallic  salts  to  alkaline  .solutions  of  the 
coloring  matters,  the  alkali  of  the  latter  then  de- 
composing the  salts,  with  formation  of  the  cor- 
responding metallic  hydroxides.  In  dyeing,  these 
hydroxides  are  termed  'mordants.'  The  more 
common  basic  mordants  include  the  hydroxides 
of  aluminum,  tin,  and  iron.  According' to  Pliny 
and  other  early  writers,  pigments  were  fre- 
quently collected  from  the  waste  dye  liquors  of 
Brazil-wood,  kermes,  etc.,  which  they  designated 
as  laccw.  The  color  of  lakes  often  depends  both 
upon  the  nature  of  the  hydroxide  and  that  of  the 
dyestuff  employed.  Carmine  lake,  which  is  pre- 
pared bv  precipitating  the  coloring  matter  of 
cochineal,  as  by  adding  sodium  carbonate  to  a 
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cochineal  decoction  containing  alum  or  stannous 
chloride,  is  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  color.  Accord- 
ing to  the  place  where  it  has  been  manufac- 
tured, carmine  lake  is  named  Chinese,  Florentine, 
Hamburg,  Roman,  or  Venetian.  Madder  lake, 
which  is  aU>o  of  a  bright  red  color,  is  made  by 
dissolving  the  extract  of  madder  or  garancine  in 
ammonia  and  then  precipitating  with  alum  or 
stannous  chloride.  It  is  also  known  as  liquid 
madder  lake,  maroon  lake,  or  rubric  lake. 
Bra£il-wood  yields  a  coloring  matter  which,  when 
tieated  similarly  to  the  foregoing,  produces  a 
purplish  red  lake.  Logwcxxl  yields  a  lake  which 
13  of  a  violet  color.  Addition  of  gypsum  or  kao- 
lin to  the  Brazil-wood  lake  yields  the  so-called 
'rose-pink  lake.'  Persian  berries  and  quercitron 
yield  yellow  lakes,  that  from  quercitron  being 
sometimes  called  Dutch  pink.  Madder  lake  has 
been  largely  superseded  by  the  alizarine  red  lake, 
which  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  commercial 
alizarine  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
which  is  then  treated  with  a  solution  of  alum 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  calcium  chloride. 
Variations  in  color  may  be  produced  by  adding 
the  purpurines.  The  various  lakes  yielded  by  the 
coal-tar  colors  find  extensive  application  in  the 
arts,  for  paper-staining,  in  printing,  in  lithog- 
raphy, in  general  decorative  painting,  in  calico- 
printing  and  silk-dyeing,  and  in  preparing  colored 
varnishes  for  ornamental  metal  surfaces,  wood, 
leather,  glass,  etc.  For  detailed  information,  con- 
sult the  authorities  referred  to  under  Dyeinq 
and  Coal-Tab  Colobs   (qq.v.). 

LAKES,  Law  of.  The  courts  of  England  have 
rarely  been  called  upon  to  expound  the  rules 
of  the  common  law  upon  this  topic,  and  syste- 
matic writers  upon  law  in  that  country  have 
not  essayed  the  task  of  stating  them.  In  1878, 
however,  the  House  of  Lords  was  forced  to  con- 
sider the  subject  in  two  cases  which  went  to  that 
tribunal  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  respectively. 
The  Irish  case  involved  the  right  of  fishery  in 
Lough  Neagh,  an  inland  lake  covering  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  acres.  It  was  held  that  the 
Crown  has  not,  of  common  right,  title  to  the  soil 
underneath  such  a  lake,  nor  to  the  rights  of  fish- 
ery therein.  It  appears  to  have  been  assumed  by 
all  the  law  lords  who  delivered  opinions  in  the 
case  that  when  a  lake  is  wholly  surrounded  by 
the  land  of  a  single  owner,  the  entire  lake  is  in- 
cluded in  his  estate.  They  left  undecided,  how- 
ever, the  question  whether,  in  the  case  of  several 
riparian  owners  upon  such  a  lake,  each  was  en- 
titled to  the  soil  usquam  ad  (Hum  aquw.  The 
Scotch  case  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  law  of 
Scotland  gave  just  that  right  to  the  several 
riparian  owners  upon  Scotch  lakes,  and  this  right 
was  recognized  by  the  House  of  Lords,  although 
it  was  decided  (also  in  accordance  with  Scotch 
law)  that  the  rights  of  boating,  fishing,  and 
fowling  were  held  by  the  various  riparian  owners 
in  common. 

In  the  United  States  the  legal  principles  ap- 
plicable to  inland  lakes  have  received  frequent 
and  exhaustive  consideration  from  our  courts. 
AVith  respect  to  the  Great  Lakes,  such  as  On- 
tario. Erie,  and  Michigan,  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  have  been  uniformly  based  upon  the 
theory  that  they  are  public  waters.  The  land 
beneath  them  is'owned  by  the  State  in  trust  for 
the  public  purposes  of  iiavisration  and  fishing,  a 
trust  which  it  cannot  abdicate  in  favor  of  indi- 
viduals or  corporations.    Indeed,  for  certain  pur- 


poses, these  lakes  have  been  deemed  high  aea* 
(q.v.). 

The  rules  laid  down  by  our  State  courts  rela- 
tive to  other  lakes  are  far  from  uniform.  They 
are  fairly  divisible  into  three  classes.  In  a  few- 
States,  having  only  small  lakes,  which  are  not 
within  the  common-law  definition  of  navigable 
waters,  the  courts  have  declared  that  these  bodies 
of  water  are  subject  to  the  rules  governing  non- 
navigable  streams.  The  soil  is  private  property, 
as  are  the  rights  of  fishing,  fowling,  and  boating 
upon  the  waters.  In  Massachusetts  and  Maine 
the  law  upon  this  subject  has  been  determined 
largely  by  early  colonial  ordi^ances,  which 
retained  the  ownership  of  lakes  and  ponds  con- 
taining more  than  ten  acres  in  the  State.  Ac- 
cordingly the  common-law  rules  governing  public 
waters  apply  to  them.  The  soil  beneath  them, 
the  use  of  the  water,  and  the  rights  of  fishing, 
fowling,  and  boating  thereon  are  subject  to  State 
ownership  and  control.  The  third  class  of  rules- 
were  first  enunciated  by  the  courts  of  New  York, 
but  have  been  adopted  with  some  modifications' 
by  most  of  the  States.  According  to  these  rules, 
lakes  wholly  within  the  territory  of  a  singlo 
State  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which 
are  not  navigable  in  fact,  and  those  which  are. 
The  first  class  are  subject  to  private  ownership, 
and  in  case  of  several  riparian  owners,  each 
owns  to  the  middle  of  the  lake ;  that  is,  the  boun- 
dary lines  of  his  adjoining  tract  extend  from 
the  shore  or  meander  line  on  lines  converging  to 
a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  lake.  Lakes  of  the 
second  class  follow  the  same  rule  so  far  as  the 
lake  bed  is  concerned,  but  the  State  is  entitled  to- 
control  all  rights  of  navigation,  fishing,  and  fowl- 
ing thereon.  This  power  of  control  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  trust  for  all  its  citizens.  In  some 
States  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  control  of  the 
surface,  of  lakes  navigable  in  fact,  belongs  to 
the  State.  Such,  too,  is  the  rule  applied  in  New 
York  and  Vermont  to  Lake  Champlain.  Consult 
Gould,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Waters,  Includ- 
ing Riparian  Rights   (Chicago,  1000). 

LAKE  SAIKT  CLAIB.  See  Saint  Claib, 
Lake. 

LAKE  SAXKON.  The  namaycush,  or  lake 
trout. 

LAKE  SCHOOL.  The  name  which  the  Edin- 
hurgh  Revie%c  gave  to  a  group  of  poets — Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  Southey — wno,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  lived  by  the 
English  lakes  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

LAKE  SHEEFSHEAB.  The  river  drumfish. 
See  Drum. 

LAKE  STATE.  Michigan.  See  States, 
Popular  Names  of. 

LAKE  STUBGEON.  The  common  sturgeon 
of  the  lakes  and  large  rivers  of  the  Middle  West- 
ern States.    See  Stuboeon. 

LAKE   TBOXTT.     See  Namaycush;   Tbout. 

LAKE'WOOI).  A  famous  health  and  pleasure 
resort  in  Ocean  County,  N.  J.,  59  miles  south 
by  west  of  New  York;  on  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey  ( Map :  New  Jersey,  D  3 ) .  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  extensive  forest  of  pines,  in  which 
are  several  fine  lakes,  is  wholly  free  from  ma- 
laria, and  its  bracing  air  and  comparatively  mild 
climate  attract  thousands  of  persons  during  the 
spring  and  winter.  There  are  several  fine  hotels 
and  many  cottjiges  that  are  owned  by  annual 
visitors.  Population  of  township,  in  1900,  3094. 
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TiAKSHMI,  Ktksh'mt  (Skt.  Lakfmi,  wealth, 
beauty,  from  lakfa,  sign,  token,  fortune).  The 
Hindu  goddess  of  wealth,  prosperity,  and  beauty, 
and  wife  of  Vishnu  (q.v.),  whose  consort  she  is 
in  his  various  reincarnations.  She  is  said  to 
have  sprung,  Aphrodite-like,  from  the  foam  of  the 
sea  when  the  gods  and  demons  churned  the  ocean 
to  obtain  the  nectar  of  ambrosia.  According  to 
other  accounts  she  sprang  from  a  lotus,  which 
flower  she  is  always  represented  as  holding; 
hence  she  is  sometimes  called  Padma,  the  goddess 
of  the  lotus  (Skt.  padma,  'lotus').  More  often 
she  is  termed  8rl,  as  an  embodiment  of  fortune 
and  loveliness.  Consult:  Dowson,  Hindu  Mythol- 
ogy (London,  1879);  Wilkins,  Hindu  Mythology 
(ib.,  1900).  For  illustration,  see  Plate  of  Hindu 
Deities  in  the  article  India. 

JaALA&E  (Gk.  -hikayi,  prattling).  A  term 
of  endearment,  commonly  used  of  a  lady-love. 
It  is  given  by  Horace  to  two  different  persons. 

U^LAMDE,  lA'laNd',  Joseph  J£bOue  Le- 
Fhan^ais  DE  (1732-1807).  A  French  astronomer, 
bom  at  Bourg-en-Bresse.  He  devoted  himself 
with  such  success  to  mathematics  and  astronomy 
that  the  French  Academy  sent  him  to  Berlin  in 
1751,  to  determine  the  moon's  parallax,  at  the 
same  time  that  Lacaille  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  1752  he  returned;  was  subse- 
quently appointed  one  of  the  astronomers  of  the 
Observatory  of  Paris;  and  in  1761  succeeded  Le- 
raonnier  in  the  professorship  of  astronomy  in  the 
College  de  France.  In  1795  he  became  director  of 
the  Paris  Observatory.  His  lectures  had  a  rare 
attractiveness,  and  he  published  several  astro- 
nomical works  of  a  popular  kind,  as  well  as  works 
of  profound  scientific  value.  His  principal  work 
is  his  Train  d'aatronomie  (2  vols.,  1764;  a  new 
and  augmented  edition,  4  vols.,  1792).  He  also 
published  minor  works  on  astronomy,  navigation, 
etc.,  and  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Italy, 
during  1765  and  1766  (9  vols.,  1786). 

LA  LANDELLE,  U  IttN'dSl',  GunXAUMK 
Joseph  Gabriel  DE  (1812-86).  A  French  author, 
bom  at  Montpcllier.  He  served  in  the  navy  for 
twelve  years,  and  was  stationed  in  South  Amer- 
ica for  most  of  this  time.  The  scenes  of  many- 
of  his  romances  are  laid  in  that  country,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  have  been  translated  into  Spanish. 
Among  these  are  La  couronne  navale  (1848), 
line  haine  i  bord  (1851),  Les  princes  d'ibine 
(1852),  Le  dernier  dea  flibustiers  (1857),  and 
Sans  Peur  le  coraaire  (1859).  He  also  wrote 
Le  langage  da  marina,  recherchea  historiques  et 
critiques  aur  le  vocabulaire  maritime  (1859). 

LALAITDES  EOZ-DOa.  A  fennec  like  ani- 
mal (Otocyon  Lalandii)  of  South  and  East  Af- 
rica, having  remarkably  large  ears  and  a  very 
bushy  tail.  It  is  a  native  of  ojien  country,  and  is 
very  shy  and  not  well  known,  though  frequently 
seen  at  a  distance.  It  is  especially  interesting  as 
L-ne  of  the  most  aberrant  of  the  Canidie,  and 
lecause  of  its  unusual  dentition.  In  the  lower 
jaw  it  invariably  has  four  molar  teeth,  or  one 
more  than  .iny  other  member  of  the  family;  and 
in  the  upper  jaw  either  three  or  four  molars, 
whereas  all  other  living  canines  possess  only  two. 
Anatomists  look  upon  this  ns  an  indication  of 
a  marsupial  ancestry.  It  is  known  to  South 
African  hunters  as  the  long-eared  Cape  fox.  See 
Plate  of  Foxes  and  Jackals. 

LALANNE,  Ift'lftn',  L*0N  Louis  CnnftTiEN 
(1811'92).     A  French  engineer,  bora  in  Paris. 


He  was  educated  there  at  the  Polytechnic  School, 
and  his  first  professional  engagement  was  in  th« 
construction  of  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Soeuu.v 
(1846).  Two  years  afterwards,  during  the  Rev- 
olution, he  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  na- 
tional studios,  but  found  it  safer  to  live  out  of 
France  (1849-62),  during  which  time  he  was- 
charged  with  important  public  works  in  Walla- 
chia.  Western  Switzerland,  Northern  Spain,  and 
elsewhere.  After  his  return  to  his  native  land, 
he  was  made  an  inspector-general  (1867),  and 
director  of  the  School  of  Bridges  and  Causewaya 
(1877),  until  he  retired  in  1881.  His  works  in- 
clude: if^tnot're  aur  I'arithmo-planimHre  (1840)  ; 
Tables  nouvellea  pour  abriger  divers  calcula  rela- 
tifa  aux  projeta  dea  routes  (1840);  Nouvellea 
tablea  graphiquea  d  Vuaage  dea  chemina  de  fer 
(1842-43) ;  Description  et  uaage  de  I'abaque  ou 
compteur  universel  (1845);  Instruction  sur  lea 
rigles  A  calcul  (1851)  ;  Aaaainiaaement  des  hallea 
centrales  ( 1875)  ;  Rectification  historique  sur  lea 
atiliers  nationaux  ( 1887 ) . 

LALEMANT,  lAl'mAN',  Gabbiei,  (1610-49). 
A  French  Jesuit  missionary,  bora  in  Paris,  where 
his  family  were  hereditary  practitioners  of  the  law. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  J6r6me  Lalemant  (q.v.).  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  163U, 
and  in  1646  went  to  Canada,  where  he  was  sent 
to  the  Huron  mission.  During  a  great  invasion 
of  the  Iroquois  he  was  captured,  and,  after  being 
fearfully  tortured,  was  put  to  death.  (Ikmsult 
Parkman,  The  Jesuits  in  North  America  (Boston,. 
1867;  new  ed.  1898). 

LALEMANT,  J£rOme  (1593-1673).  A  French 
Jesuit  missionary'  to  New  France.  He  joined  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1609  or  1610,  and  served  in 
various  educational  positions  at  Clermont,  Blois,, 
and  other  places.  In  1038  he  was  sent  to  New 
France  as  superior  of  the  missions  to  the  Hu- 
rons,  which  position  he  held  until  1045.  From 
1645  to  1630  he  tvas  supeiior  of  all  the  missions- 
in  New  France,  with  headquarters  at  Quebec. 
He  returaed  to  France  in  1650  to  secure  aid  in- 
the  work,  and  remained  until  1659,  when  he  went 
back  to  New  France.  For  fix  years  he  was  again 
superior  of  missions.  Many  of  his  reports,  let- 
ters, and  appeals  are  to  be  found  in  various  vol- 
umes  of  the  Jesuit  Rclattona  (Cleveland,  1896- 
1901). 

LA  LIBEBTAD,  IS'sflr-tao'.  A  seaport  of 
the  Republic  of  Salvador,  situated  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  20  miles  south  of  Nueva  San  Salvador 
(Map:  Central  America,  C  4).  Its  harbor  i» 
protected  by  a  breakwater,  and  is  commercially 
the  most  important  in  the  country.  It  exports 
coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and  indigo.    Population,  2000. 

LALfN,  Ift-lfn'.  A  town  of  Northwestern 
Spain,  in  the  Province-  of  Pontevedra,  situated 
among  the  mountains,  20  miles  northeast  of 
Pontevedra.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  the  Mon- 
astery of  Carboiro.  a  beautiful  Roman  temple, 
and  has  manufactures  of  leather  and  paper. 
Population,  in  1900,  17,882. 

LA  LlflirEA,  1A  le'nft-A.  A  town  of  Spain  ia 
the  Province  of  Cadiz,  situated  just  within  the 
Spanish  line  at  Gibraltar,  whence  the  name.  The- 
town  is  chiefly  of  modern  construction,  and  has  few 
interesting  features,  though  there  are  a  theatre, 
a  bull-ring,  and  several  casinos.  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  laborers,  and  its  gardens  supply  Gib- 
raltar with  vegetables.  It  has  a  Spanish  gar- 
rison, but  is  not  fortified,  its  forts  having  been 
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razed  by  the  English  in  1810  to  prevent  their 
being  used  by  the  French  invading  army.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1900,  27,743. 

LALITA-VISTABA,  14-l6'tA-vIs-ta'rA  (Skt., 
delightful  expanse).  The  name  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  Buddhistic  literature.  It 
contains  a  narrative,  written  in  Sanskrit,  of  the 
life  and  doctrine  of  the  Buddha,  and  is  considered 
by  the  Buddhists  as  one  of  their  nine  chief  works, 
treating  of  Dharma,  or  religious  law.  It  is  one 
of  the  developed  Sutras  of  the  Mahayana  system 
of  Northern  Buddhism,  and  it  is  based  on  older 
accounts  of  the  Buddha's  life.  Its  older  por- 
tions are  in  verse;  the  prose  parts  are  re- 
garded as  later  in  origin.  There  is  a  complete 
French  translation  by  Foucaux,  Lalita-Vistara, 
cu  d^veloppement  des  jeux  (Paris,  1884-02)  ;  an 
incomplete  English  rendering  by  Rajendralala 
Mitra,  Lalita-Vistara,  or  Memoirs,  of  the  Early 
Life  of  Bakya  Sinha  (Ix>ndon.  1886)  ;  a  partial 
Oerman  version  by  Lefmann,  Lalita-Vistara 
(Berlin,  1874)  ;  and  an  edition  of  the  Sanskrit 
text,  with  indices,  by  Lefman,  Lalita-Vistara, 
Leben  und  Lehre  des  Cakya  Buddha  (Halle, 
1902). 

IiATXA  BOOKH,  Ifil'A  r?^k.  An  Oriental 
romance  by  Thomas  Hoore  (1817).  It  consists 
of  four  metrical  tales  told  to  Lalla  Rookh,  a 
young  Indian  princess,  on  a  journey,  by  her  be- 
trothed disguised  as  a  minstrel. 

L'ALLEQBO,  U-lfi'grft.  A  lyric  poem  in  the 
short-rhyme  couplet  by  John  Milton,  It  was 
written  between  1632  and  1638. 

LALLBMAKD,  lAl'mii:;',  Chables  FBAN90IS 
Aktoine,  Baron  (1774-1839).  A  French  gen- 
eral, born  in  Metz.  He  volunteered  in  1792,  and 
gave  such  proofs  of  valor  that  after  the  battle  of 
Jena  he  was  made  colonel,  and  in  1811  became 
general  of  a  brigade.  While  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  Aisne  in  1815  he  made  a  vain 
effort  to  assist  Napoleon.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  where  he  fought  with  distinction,  he 
wished  to  accompany  his  former  Emperor  to 
i^aint  Helena,  but  his  request  was  denied  by  the 
English  and  he  was  imprisoned  in  Malta.  Con- 
demned bv  the  Bourbons,  he  could  not  return  to 
France  wlien  released,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  (1816).  Here  he  met  his  brother,  and  the 
two  determined  to  found  a  colony  of  refugees  in 
Texas,  but  were  unsuccessful.  Lallemand  still 
hoped  to  free  Napoleon,  with  whom  he  was  in 
constant  communication,  and  the  latter,  on  his 
death  (1821),  bequeathed  to  him  100,000  francs. 
As  he  had  been  condemned  to  death,  the  French 
Government  was  averse  to  his  receiving  the  money. 
After  opposing  the  course  of  the  Liberals  once 
more,  in  the  Spanish  War  (1823),  he  spent  some 
time  in  New  York  City  as  head  of  a  school,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  Revolution  of  1830  returned  to 
France,  where  he  was  restored  to  his  military 
and  political  honors,  serving  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  and,  for  a  while,  as  military  commander 
in  Corsica. 

I.'AI.LE])CAITI),  SlGlsitUND  (1840—).  An 
Austrian  battle  painter,  born  in  Vienna,  nephew 
■of  Fritz  L'Allemand  (1812-66),  who  first  in- 
structed him.  and  whose  battle  pieces  were  in 
great  favor  with  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
JSigismund  studied  subsequently  at  the  Vienna 
Academy  (1860-66)  under  Christian  Ruben,  and 
in  1864  attracted  attention  with  an  "Episode  in 
the  Battle  of  Kolin,  1757,"  which  was  bought  by 


the  Emperor.  In  the  same  year  he,  together  with 
his  <uicle,  went  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  in  1866  accompanied  the  Austrian 
army  in  the  suite  of  Archduke  Albrecht.  Besides 
several  episodes  from  both  these  campaigns,  his 
most  noteworthy  paintings  include  the  "Battle 
of  Caldiero,  1805"  (1866,  Archduke  Albrecht), 
and  "Arrival  of  the  Dampierre  Cuirassiers  in  the 
Burghof  at  Vienna,  1619"  (1880,  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph).  Among  many  excellent  and  char- 
acteristic portraits  of  princes  and  generals,  the 
equestrian  portrait  01  Field-Marshal  Laudon 
(1878,  Vienna  Museum),  and  the  portraits  of 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  (1880)  and  Archduke 
Rainer  (1889,  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry, 
Vienna),  are  conspicuous  examples. 

LAXLY,  WW,  Thomas  Abthub,  Baron  do 
Tollendal,  Count  de  (1702-66).  A  French  gen- 
eral and  Governor  in  the  Indies,  bom  at  Roman.s, 
in  Dauphin6.  His  father.  Sir  Gerard  Lally,  was 
an  Irish  Jacobite  refugee,  and  commander  of  an 
Iiish  regiment.  In  his  youth  Lally  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  Flanders.  Later  he  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  on  the  field.  In  the  same 
year  (1745)  he  accompanied  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward to  Scotland,  and  in  1756  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-general and  appointed  commander-in-chief 
in  the  French  East  Indian  settlements.  He  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  British  in  India 
in  1758,  took  many  places,  and  besieged  Madras 
itself;  but  sustained  a  severe  defeat  near  Van- 
darachi,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Pondi- 
cherry,  which  was  attacked  in  1760  by  a  greatly 
superior  British  force.  Lally  held  out  for  ten 
months;  but  Pondicherry  fell  on  January  16, 
1761.  The  Parlement  of 'Paris,  on  May  6,  1766, 
condemned  him  to  death  for  betraying  the  inter- 
ests of  the  King  and  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  sentence  was  executed  three  days  after. 
His  son  procured  a  royal  decree  in  1778,  declaring 
the  condemnation  unjust  and  restoring  all  the 
forfeited  honors.  This  son,  Tbophime  G£babd, 
Marquis  de  Lally-Tollendal,  was  bom  in  Paris, 
March  5,  1751.  He  was  a  member  of  the  States- 
General  and  National  Assembly  in  1789,  and 
•acted  with  the  Third  Estate.  He  was  in  Switzer- 
land during  1700  and  1791,  and  returning  in  the 
following  year,  became  alarmed  at  the  democratic 
tendencies  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  allied 
himself  with  the  Court.  He  sought  to  protect  the 
King,  but  was  himself  obliged  to  flee  to  England. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate  he  re- 
turned to  France  and  lived  at  Bordeaux.  Louis 
XVIII.  made  him  a  peer  in  1815;  but  he  remained 
true  to  his  political  principles,  and  defended  con- 
stitutional liberty.  He  died  March  11,  1830.  He 
was  the  author  of  some  Mf moires,  designed  to 
aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  his  father;  also  of 
the  Defense  des  imigris  (1794),  which  made  a 
great  sensation  in  France  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance. 

LALO,  14'W,  EoorARD  Vtctor  Antoini:  (1823- 
92).  A  French  composer,  born  in  Lille.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Baumann  at  the  Lille  Conservatory, 
after  which  he  went  to  Paris  and  played  tne 
viola  at  chamber  concerts  in  the  string  quartets 
of  Armingaud  and  Jacquard.  About  this  time 
he  wrote  the  opera  Fiesque,  which  was  not  per- 
formed. He  then  turned  to  instrumental  composi- 
tion, and  wrote  the  Symphonie  espagnole,  and  a 
Concerto  de  vioUm  for  Sarasate.  He  also  wrote  a 
ballet,  yamouna,  whose  music  became  popular. 
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and  composed  Le  roi  d'l's  (1888),  a  comic  opera 
in  four  acts.  Its  beauties  were  at  once  recog- 
nized, and  it  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as 
bis  masterpiece.  An  unfinished  opera,  La  Jac- 
querie, was  completed  by  Coquard,  and  played 
at  Monte  Carlo  in  1895.  Lalo  ranks  high  among 
modern  French  composers.  His  orchestration  is 
dainty  and  scholarly,  and  remarkable  for  its 
~reat  flexibility;  while  all  his  music  is  marked 
ly  warmth  and  color.  Other  works  include: 
L'allegro  symphonique,  Concerto  for  the  cello, 
Rhapsodie  norwigienne,  and  a  Concerto  for  the 
I'iano.    He  died  in  Paris. 

LA  LUZ,  \k  ISoth.    The  harbor  of  Las  Palmas 
(q.v.),  Canary  Islands. 

LAMA.  A  genus,  formerly  known  as  Auche- 
nia,  of  the  Camelide  (q.v.),  composed  of  the 
guanaco,  llama,  alpaca,  and  vicuBa  (qq.v.).  It 
has  been  specially  studied  by  O.  Thomas  {.Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  for 
1801),  who  concludes  that  the  llama  and  alpaca 
are  forms  of  the  guanaco  {Lama  hucTUicha),  and 
that  the  yicufia    {Lama  vicugna)  is  distinct. 

LAKACHTTS,  lam'a-kOs  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
Ad/iaxot, Lamachos)  (c.465-414  B.C.).  An  Athenian 
commander.  He  took  part  in  the  earlier  cam- 
paigns of  the  Peloponnesian  War;  in  b.c.  433 
drove  Timesilaus  from  Sinope;  was  in  command  of 
a  fleet  in  the  Euxine  ( 424 ) ,  and  signed  the  Peace 
of  Nicias  (421).  But  he  is  better  known  for  his 
bravery  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  where  he  was 
in  command  with  Alcibiades  and  Nicias.  He  was 
killed  iu  the  summer  of  414,  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  Syracusans.  He  was  ridiculed  as  a  member 
of  the  war  party  by  Aristophanes. 

LAHAISM,  l&'mft-Iz'm  (from  TibeUn  (lama, 
superior,  lama ) .  The  name  given  to  that  form  of 
Buddhism  which  prevails  in  Tibet  and  Mongolia. 
It  is  Buddhism  (q-v.)  corrupted  by  Sivaism 
(see  SiTA)  and  by  Shamanism  (q.v.).  The  re- 
ligion waa  not  known  in  Tibet  until  the  seventh 
century  a.u.,  when  King  Sron  Tsan  Gampo  (a.d. 
638-641)  married  two  princesses,  one  from  India 
and  one  from  Western  China,  both  of  whom  were 
devoted  Buddhists.  Through  their  influence  this 
monarch  became  converted  to  the  faith  of  the 
Enlightened  One.  But  Sron  Tsan  appears  to 
have  been  a  Buddhist  more  in  name  than  in  fact ; 
it  was  left  to  a  later  king,  Thi-SroA  Detsan,  to 
become  the  true  promoter  and  ardent  upholder  of 
the  faith.  This  ruler  invited  a  Buddhist  monk 
named  Padma-Sambhava,  or  'Lotus-Bom,'  to 
come  from  Northern  India  to  Tibet,  which  he  did 
in  the  year  a.d.  747,  and  became  the  real  founder, 
organizer,  and  patron  saint  of  Lamaism  as  the 
relifjion  of  Tibet.  He  jrave  his  attention  at  once 
to  checking  sorcery  and  devilish  practices,  and, 
aided  by  the  King,  he  established  the  order  of 
Lama  priests.  The  character  of  this  new  Tibetan 
faith,  as  Waddell  points  out.  was  largely  "a 
priestly  mixture  of  Sivaite  mysticism,  magic,  and 
Indo-Tibctan  demonolatry,  overlaid  by  a  thin  var- 
nish of  Mahayana  [Northern]  Buddhism.  And 
to  the  present  day  Lamaism  still  retains  this 
character."  From  the  date  of  its  founding  the 
religion  continued  to  develop  and  spread  until 
about  A.D.  900,  when  it  received  a  check  and  under- 
went a  brief  period  of  persecution  or  reaction; 
but  it  soon  recovered,  growing  stronger  than  ever, 
and  continuing  to  advance  until  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  Church  and  State  becnme  united  in 
a  single  priestly  individual.    It  was  Nag-wan  LO- 


zang,  the  fifth  Grand  Lama,  who  in  a.d.  1640, 
by  a  stroke  of  statecraft,  got  himself  confirmed 
as  the  Dalai-Lima,  or  Lama  vast  as  the  Ocean, 
and  the  modern  period  of  Lamaism  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  him.  To-day  Lamaism  extends 
beyond  the  borders  of  Tibet  to  the  Kalmuk  Ta- 
tars on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  through  Siberia, 
Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  scatteringly  in  China, 
so  that  it  is  estimated  that  its  followers  number 
no  fewer  than  10,000,000. 

With  regard  to  doctrine  and  religious  belief, 
the  Buddhistic  theory  of  the  universe,  with  its 
Hindu  heaven  and  hell  and  its  general  system  ot 
morality,  was  adopted,  but  the  presence  of  abun- 
dant extraneous  matter  or  foreign  accretions 
has  already  been  mentioned.  As  ancient  Bud- 
dhism knows  of  no  worship  of  God,  but  merely 
of  an  adoration  of  saints,  the  latter  is  also  the 
main  feature  of  Lamaism.  The  essence  of  all 
that  is  sacrod  is  comprised  by  this  religion  under 
the  name  of  dKon  mChhog  gSsum  (pronounced 
k6n-ch'og-aum ) ,  which  consists  of  the  'three  most 
precious  jewels' — 'the  Buddha-jewel,'  the  'doc- 
trine-jewel,' and  'the  priesthood-jewel' — which 
represent  a  kind  of  trinity,  with  essential 
unity.  The  first  person  of  this  trinity  is  the 
Buddha;  but  he  is  not  the  creator,  or  the  origin 
of  the  universe;  as  in  Buddhism,  he  is  merely 
the  founder  of  the  doctrine,  the  highest  saint, 
though  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  of  supreme 
wisdom,  power,  virtue,  and  beauty,  which  raise 
him  beyond  the  pale  of  ordinary  existence.  The 
second  jewel,  or  the  doctrine,  is  the  law  or  reli- 
gion— that  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Buddha,  his  actual  existence  after 
he  had  disappeared  in  Nirvana.  The  third 
jewel,  or  the  priesthood,  is  the  congregation  of 
the  saints,  comprising  the  whole  clergy,  the  in- 
carnate as  well  as  the  non-incarnate  representa- 
tives of  the  various  Buddhistic  saints.  The  latter 
comprise  the  five  Dhyani-Buddhas,  or  the  Bud- 
dhas  of  Contemplation,  and,  besides  all  those 
myriads  of  Bodhisattvas,  Pratyeka-Buddhas,  or 
solitary  saints  who  have  attained  perfection 
by  themselves  without  the  Supreme  Buddha's 
help,  and  pious  men,  who  became  canonized  after 
their  death.  It  is  obvious  that  among  their  num- 
ber a  portion  only  can  enjoy  practical  worship; 
but  the  clergy,  ns  the  visible  representative  of 
these  saints,  claim  and  receive  due  homage  at  all 
the  religious  ceremonies.  Inferior  in  rank  to 
these  saints  are  the  gods  and  spirits,  the  former 
chiefly_  taken  from  the  pantheon  of  the  Sivaites. 
The  highest  position  among  these  is  occupied 
by  the  four  spirit-kings — Indra  (q.v.),  the 
god  of  the  firmament;  Yama,  the  god  of  death 
and  the  infernal  regions;  Yamantaka,  or  Siva, 
as  revenger  in  his  mast  formidable  shape;  and 
VaiSravaha,  or  the  god  of  wealth.  Besides  all 
these,  there  are  a  number  of  genii,  tutelary 
demons,  and  spirits,  which  receive  recognition  or 
worship.  The  worship  of  these  saints,  gods,  and 
spirits  consists  chiefly  in  the  reciting  of  prayers 
and  sacred  texts,  and  in  the  intonation  of  hymns, 
accompanied  with  a  kind  of  music,  which  is  a 
chaos  of  deafening  sounds  of  horns,  trumpets,  and 
drums.  During  this  worship,  which  takes  place 
three  times  a  day,  the  clergy,  summoned  by  the 
tolling  of  a  little  bell,  are  seated  in  two  or  more 
rows,  according  to  their  rank;  and  on  special 
holidays,  the  shrines,  temples,  and  altars  are 
decorated  with  symbolical  figures,  while  offer- 
ings of  tea,  flour,  milk,  butter,  and  others  of  a 
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similar  nature,  are  made  by  the  worshipers,  ani- 
mal sacrifices  or  offeringb  entailing  injury  to  life 
being  forbidden,  as  in  the  Buddhistic  faith,  in 
the  ritual  which  the  priests  conduct  rosaries, 
prayer-wheels,  and  prayer-flags  form  also  a  part, 
and  symbols,  charms,  and  amulets  are  employed 
in  acts  of  worship  or  superstitious  rites,  while 
charms,  spells,  incantation,  divination,  astrology, 
and  necromancy  are  also  resorted  to. 

The  religious  festivals  and  holidays  of  Lama- 
ism  are  numerous.  The  three  great  festivals 
are  New  Year's,  the  Flower  Feast,  and  the 
Water  Feast,  to  which  might  be  added  a  lantern 
festival  and  the  chase  of  the  scapegoat  of  bad 
luck.  The  Log-gSaar,  or  the  festival  of  the  new 
year,  in  February,  marks  the  commencement  of 
the  season  of  spring,  or  the  victoiy  of  light  and 
warmth  over  darkness  and  cold.  The  Lamaists, 
like  the  Buddhists,  celebrate  it  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  obtained  by  Buddha  over  six 
heretic  teachers.  The  second  festival,  probably 
the  oldest  festival  of  the  Buddhistic  Church,  is 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  conception  or  in- 
carnation of  the  Buddha,  and  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  summer.  The  third  is.  the  Water 
Feast,  in  August  and  September,  marking  the 
commencement  of  autumn. 

The  two  principal  sacraments  of  Lamaism  are 
baptism  and  confirmation.  The  former  is  ad- 
ministered on  the  third  or  tenth  day  after  birth ; 
the  latter,  generally  when  the  child  can  walk  and 
speak.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  to  the  Tibetans 
not  a  religious,  but  a  civil  act,  though  it  is  from 
the  Lamas  that  the  bridegroom  and  bride  learn 
the  auspicious  daj';  nor  do  they  fail  to  complete 
the  act  with  prayers  and  rites,  which  must  be 
responded  to  with  handsome  presents.  A  similar 
observation  applies  to  the  funeral  ceremonies  of 
the  Tibetans.  The  method  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  is  by  burning,  by  interment,  and  likewise 
by  exposing  the  body  in  the  open  air,  to  be  de- 
voured by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  When  a 
man  dies,  a  Lama  must  be  present  to  superintend 
the  proper  separation  of  the  body  and  the  soul, 
and  to  direct  the  spirit  on  its  journey  to  the 
Western  paradise;  also  to  cast  the  horoscope  and 
to  enable  the  departed  to  be  reborn  in  a  nappy 
existence  or  to  enter  the  regions  beyond  rebirth, 
for  Lamaism,  like  Buddhism,  has  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  and  reincarnation.  The  most 
lucrative  part  of  the  Lama's  business,  however, 
is  the  masses  which  he  has  to  perform  until  the 
soul  is  released  from  Yama,  the  infernal  judge, 
and  ready  to  enter  upon  its  new  existence. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Lama- 
ism is  the  organization  of  its  hierarchy.  Its 
summit  is  occupied  by  two  Lama  popes, 
the  one  called  Dalai-LOma,  i.e.  ocean  -  priest, 
or  priest  vast  as  the  ocean — he  resides  at  Po- 
tala,  a  hill  near  Lhasa — the  other  bearing 
the  titles  of  Teu»h-IAlma,  Bogodo-LOma,  etc.,  and 
officially  called  Pan-ch'en  rt'n  po  ch'e,  literally 
'the  right  reverend  great  teacher-jewel'  (i.e. 
precious  teacher)  ;  he  resides  in  the  convent  at 
nKra  Shiss  Lhun  po,  near  gShiss  Ka  rTse.  In 
theory,  both  popes  have  the  same  rank  and  au- 
thority, in  spiritual  as  well  as  in  temporal  mat- 
ters; but,  as  the  Dalai-Lama  possesses  a  much 
larger  territory  than  the  other,  he  is  in  reality 
much  more  powerful.  Next  in  rank  are  the 
Khutuktus.  The  third  degree  is  that  of  the 
Khubilghans  or  Hobilghans — which  Mongol  name 
is  more  frequently  given  to  them  than  the  Tibetan 


title,  bjang  ch'ub — a  translation  of  the  Sanskrit 
bcdhisattva.  Their  number  is  very  great.  These 
three  degrees  represent  the  clergy,  which  claims, 
to  be  the  incarnation  of  the  Buddhistic  saints. 
The  theory  of  the  reincarnate  succession  of 
the  Lamas  is  strongly  marked.  The  Dalai- 
Lama  and  the  Pan-ch'en  were  in  their  former 
lives  the  two  chief  disciples  of  the  great 
Lamaist  reformer  bTso6g-K'a-pa,  who  was  an 
incarnation  of  the  Bodhisattva  Amitabha,  or, 
as  some  will  have  it,  of  Manjusri  and  Vajra- 
pani,  and  who  is  reputed  to  have  founded,  in 
1355  or  1357  of  the  Christian  Era,  the  present 
system  of  the  Lama  hierarchy.  The  Khutuktus 
were,  in  their  prior  existences,  other  Buddhistic 
saints  of  very  great  renown;  and  the  Khubil- 
ghans  are  those  reborn  hosts  of  saintly  patrons, 
whom  the  temples  and  convents  of  Lamaism 
possess  in  boundless  numbers.  On  the  death  of 
a  Grand  Lama,  his  soul  is  supposed  to  take  up 
its  abode  in  some  infant  bom  shortly  after  the 
pontiff's  decease.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  clergy  of  these  various  classes  deter- 
mined the  choice  of  the  children  into  whose 
liodies  the  souls  of  their  departed  members  had 
migrated.  At  present,  however,  it  seems  that 
the  Emperor  of  China  exercises  a  paramount  in- 
fluence on  the  discovery  of  those  transmigra- 
tions. In  order  to  ascertain  the  rebirth  of 
n  departed  Lama,  various  means  are  relied  upon. 
Sometimes  the  deceased  had,  before  his  death, 
confidentially  mentioned  to  his  friends  where 
and  in  which  family  he  would  reappear,  or  his. 
will  contained  intimations  to  this  effect.  In 
most  instances,  however,  the  sacred  books  and 
the  official  astrologers  are  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  if  the  Dalai-Lama  dies,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Pan-ch'en  to  interpret  the  traditions  and 
oracles;  whereas,  if  the  latter  dies,  the  Dalai- 
Lama  renders  him  the  same  service.  The  proc- 
lamation of  so  great  an  event,  however,  as  the 
metempsychosis  of  a  Dalai-Lama  or  Pan-ch'en  is 
preceded  by  a  close  examination  of  the  child  who 
claims  to  oe  in  possession  of  the  soul  of  either 
of  these  personages. 

Besides  the  three  classes  of  the  higher  clergy, 
alluded  to  above,  Lamaism  possesses  a  lower 
clergy,  which,  having  no  claim  to  incarnate  holi- 
ness, recruits  its  ranks  on  the  principle  of  merit 
and  theological  proficiency.  It  has  four  orders: 
The  pupil  or  novice,  who  enters  the  order  gen- 
erally in  his  seventh  or  ninth  year ;  the  assistant 
priest;  the  religious  mendicant;  and  the  teacher, 
cr  abbot.  To  iliese  may  be  added  two  academical 
or  theological  degrees,  and  also  two  dignities, 
conferred  by  the  sovereign  Lamas  on  those  doc- 
tors who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  ex- 
traordinary sanctity  or  learning.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  these  orders  must  make  the  vow  of  celi- 
bacy, and  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  them 
live  in  convents.  A  Lamaist  convent  or  monas- 
tery, dllonpa,  consists  of  a  temple,  which  forms 
its  centre,  and  of  a  number  of  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  temple,  and  used  as  the 
meeting-rooms,  the  library,  refectory,  dwellings, 
nnd  other  spiritual  and  worldly  wants  of  the 
monks.  At  the  head  of  the  convent  is  a  Khubil- 
ghan,  or  an  abbot,  the  latter  l)eing  elected  by  th« 
chapter,  and  appointed  by  the  Dalai-Lama,  or  the 
provincial  Khubilghan.  In  addition  to  these 
orders  of  monks  nnd  convents,  I^amaism  has  like- 
wise its  nuns  and  nunneries. 

The  scriptures  of  Lamaism  are  divided  into 
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two  great  collections:  (1)  The  canon  or  sacred 
books,  called  bKih-'gyur  or  King-gyur,  the  trans- 
lated commands,  or  words  of  the  Biiddha,  ren- 
dered from  the  Indian  texts,  or  in  a  few  instances 
from  the  Chinese.  (2)  The  commentary  h»-TaA- 
'gjfur  or  Tdn-gyur,  which  is  encycloptedic  in  its 
character.  The  canon,  or  Kang-gyur,  contains  no 
fewer  than  1083  works,  which  in  some  editions 
fill  100  or  108  volumes  of  about  1000  pages  each. 
It  comprises  the  following  sections:  (a)  Dul-va 
(Sanskrit  Vinaya),  discipline;  (b)  Dd  (Skt. 
Sitra),  sermons  of  the  Buddhas;  (c)  Ch'oa-non- 
pa  (Skt.  Abhidharma),  philosophy,  including 
iS'er-p't/in  (Skt.  Prajni  Pdramita) ,  or  metaphy- 
sics. There  are  also  minor  subdivisions  contain- 
ing details  as  to  doctrine,  including  Nirvana 
{iHjfa-nttn-Uia-'daa-pa),  ethics,  ritual,  and  the 
like.  The  commentary  literature,  Tdn-gyur,  is 
very  voluminous  and  comprehensive,  some  225 
volumes  in  folio,  but  it  has  not  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  other  collection. 

BiBUOGRAPHY.  Tile  best  work  on  J^Amaism  is 
by  Waddell,  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  or  Lamaigm 
(London,  1895).  Ck)nsult,  likewise,  KSppen,  Die 
lamaiache  Bierarchie  und  Kirche,  which  forms 
vol.  ii.  of  KOppen,  Die  Religion  des  Buddha 
(Berlin,  1857-59);  Schlagintweit,  Buddhism  in 
Tibet  (London,  1868)  ;-  Csoma  de  KOrSs,  Die 
lamaische  Hierarchie  (Berlin,  1859)  ;  Rockhill, 
The  Life  of  the  Buddha  and  the  Early  History  of 
Bis  Order,  from  Tibetan  Works  (London,  1884). 
See  also  the  article  Bttddhisk  and  its  bibliog- 
raphy. 

IiAHA-MIAO,  l»'md-m*ou'  (Mong.  Dolon- 
nor) .  An  important  commercial  town  in  the 
southeast  of  Mongolia,  situated  at  an  altitude 
of  about  4000  feet,  about  150  miles  north  of 
Peking  (Map:  China,  E  2).  It  is  one  of  the 
centres  of  the  Chinese-Mongolian  trade,  and  is 
especially  noted  for  its  statues  of  bronze,  copper, 
and  iron,  gongs,  vases,  and  other  religious  objects, 
which  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Bud- 
dhist countries.  Manufactures  and  agricultural 
products  from  China  are  exchanged  here  for  ani- 
mals. There  are  two  extensive  monasteries  in 
the  Mongolian  part  of  the  town.  Population, 
estimated  at  30,000. 

LAHAITSSTZ',  la-mttn'ski,  Vlaoimib  Ivano- 
vrrcH  (1833 — ).  A  Russian  philosopher  and 
writer,  born  and  educated  in  Saint  Petersburg. 
He  was  professor  of  Slavic  literature  in  the 
university  of  that  city  in  1865-90,  and  founded 
the  review  Zivaja  Starina  in  1890.  His  publica- 
tions include:  The  Slavs  in  Asia  Minor,  Africa, 
and  Spain  (1859);  Servia  and  the  Slavs  of 
Southern  Austria  (1864);  Historical  Study  of 
the  Oro'co-Slav  World  (1871);  The  Songs  of 
Southern  Russia  (1875);  Czech  Literature 
( 1878)  ;  and  The  Language  and  Literature  of 
the  Bulgarians. 

LAMAB,  lA-milr'.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Barton  County,  Mo.,  39  miles  north  by  east 
of.Joplin;  oh  the  north  fork  of  the  Spring  River, 
and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis  railroads  (Map: 
Missouri,  B  4).  It  has  a  public-school  library 
and  Lamar  College.  The  city  is  In  a  region 
largely  agricultural,  but  with  coal-mining  and 
lumbering  interests.  There  is  n  trade  in  flour. 
Population,  in  1890,  2860;  in  1900.  2737. 

LAMAB,  JoBt.  (1778-1830).  A  South  Ameri- 
can general,  bom  at  Cuenca   in  what   is  now 


Ecuador.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  Spain, 
where  he  fought  against  France;  in  1815  he  was 
sent  to  Peru  in  command  of  the  Spanish  army, 
from  which  he  resigned  after  the  surrender  of 
Callao  Castle  (I82I),  to  enter  the  Republican 
army.  He  commanded  the  Peruvian  troops  at 
Ayacucho  (1824),  and  in  1827  was  elected  to 
the  Presidency  of  Peru.  In  1828  he  provoked  a 
war  with  Colombia,  and  in  1829  was  defeated  by 
Sucre,  the  late  President  of  Bolivia,  who  com- 
manded the  Colombian  forces  at  Cuenca.  He  was 
deposed  a  few  months  afterwards,  and  died  in 
exile. 

TiAMAB,  Lfcius  QuiNTUS  CiNXi.VNAXua 
( 1797-1834) .  An  American  jurist,  born  at  Eaton- 
ton,  Ga.,  of  French  Huguenot  descent.  He 
was  educated  at  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  and  studied 
law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.  Returning  to  his  native 
State,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819,  and 
rapidly  won  distinction  in  his  profession.  He 
revised  several  legal  treatises,  became  widely 
known  for  his  legal  learning,  and  in  1821  wa*8 
crmmissioned  by  the  State  Legislature  to  make 
n  compilation  of  The  Latcs  of  Georgia  from  JSU 
to  1819  (1821).  In  1830  he  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Thomas  W.  Cobb  as  a  judge  of  the  Georgia 
Supreme  Court,  and  remained  upon  the  bench 
until  his  death. 

LAMAB,  Lucius  Quintus  Cincixnatus 
( 1825-93 ) .  An  American  lawyer  and  legislator, 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  born  in  Putnam 
County,  Ga. ;  graduated  at  Emory  College  (Ox- 
ford, Ga.)  in  1845;  studied  law  at  Macon  in  the 
oflfice  of  A.  H.  Chappell,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1847.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Oxford, 
Miss.,  where,  besides  practicing  law,  he  was 
adjunct  professor  of  .mathematics  in  the  LTni- 
versity  of  Mississippi  from  1850  to  1852,  when 
he  removed  to  Covington,  Ga.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Georgia  Legislature  in  1853,  and  re- 
turned to  Mississippi  in  1855.  In  1857  he 
was  elected  to  Congress,  and  in  1859  he  was  re- 
elected. In  December,  1860,  he  resigned  to 
take  part  in  the  Secessionist  movement  in  his 
State.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Charleston  (3on- 
^ention  of  i860,  before  which  he  made  a  stirring 
speech,  and  of  the  Mississippi  Convention  which, 
on  Januaiy  9,  1861,  passed  the  ordinance  of  se- 
cession, which  he  himself  had  drafted  and  pre- 
sented. In  May  he  was  chosen  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  first  regiment  raised  in  Mississippi  for 
service  'during  the  war.'  He  led  his  regiment  at 
Yorktown  and  Williamsburg,  but  resigned  from 
active  service  in  October,  1862,  and  early  in 
the  following  year  was  sent  to  Europe  as  special 
commissioner  of  the  Confederate  States  to  the 
Russian  Empire.  He  did  not  proceed  to  his 
post,  however,  and,  his  commission  not  oeing 
confirmed  by  the  Confederate  Senate,  he  returned 
to  America  early  in  1864,  after  having  spent 
some  months  in  London  and  Paris.  From  De- 
cember, 1864,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
served  as  judge-advocate  of  the  military  court 
of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  He  was  professor  of  ethics  and  meta- 
physics at  the  University  of  Mississippi — a  chair 
which  he  had  held  for  a  short  time  in  1860-61 — 
in  1866  and  1867,  and  of  law  from  1867  to 
1870;  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1873  to 
1877,  and  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1877 
to  1885;  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  Cabinet  from  1885  to  1888,  and 
was  an  associate  justice  of  the  Ujiited  States 
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Supreme  Court  from  1888  until  his  death.  His 
efforts  were  directed  chiefly  to  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  and  a  better  understanding  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  a  remarkable  eulo- 
gy of  Senator  Sumner,  delivered  by  him  before  the 
House  in  1874,  did  more  than  perhaps  any  other 
one  thing  up  to  that  time  toward  accomplishing 
this  result.  He  opposed  with  great  energy  and 
eloquence  all  schemes  involving  the  debasement 
or  undue  inflation  of  the  currency,  and  in  1878 
showed  his  strength  of  conviction  and  independ- 
ence of  mind  by  refusing  to  resign  or  change  his 
views  on  this  question  at  the  command  of  the 
Mississippi  Legislature,  and  by  appealing  to 
the  people,  who  enthusiastically  sustained  him. 
Among  nis  many  notable  orations  and  addresses 
perhaps  the  ablest  was  that  delivered  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  Calhoun  monument  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  in  1887.  Consult  Mayes,  Lucius  Q.  C. 
Lamar:  Bis  Life,  Times,  and  Speeches  (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  1806). 

IiAKAS,       MlBABEAU       BUONAPABTE       (1798- 

1839).  An  American  politician,  President  of 
Texas,  the  brother  of  the  elder  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar. 
He  was  born  at  Louisville,  Ga.,  and  engaged  in 
agricultural  and  mercantile  pursuits  until  1828, 
when  he  founded  a  States'-rights  newspaper,  the 
Columbus  Independent.  In  1835  he  went  to 
Texas  and  became  prominently  identified  with 
the  revolutionary  party.  He  served  at  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  was  commissioned  major-general, 
and  became  Attorney-General,  Secretary  of  War, 
Vice-President,  and  President  of  Texas.  During 
his  term  of  office  as  president  (1838-41),  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas  was  recognized  by  the  chief 
powers  of  Europe.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Mexican  War  and  against  the  Comanche  In- 
dians. In  1857  he  was  appointed  United  States 
Minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  did  not 
ser^'e;  in  1858  Minister  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica.    He  published  Verse  Memorials. 

LA3IABCX',  Count.  A  name  of  the  Belgian 
soldier  and  author  Aremberg  or  Arenberg  (q.v.). 

LAMARCK,  Jean  Baptiste  Piebre  Antoinb 
DE  MoNET  DB  ( 1744-1829) .  A  French  zodlogist,  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  of  the  period  between  Lin- 
nieus  and  Cuvier;  the  founder  of  organic  evo- 
lution, and  of  invertebrate  paleontology.  He  was 
bom  August  1,  1744,  at  Bazentin-le-Petit,  a  vil- 
lage in  Picardy,  the  eleventh  child  of  parents 
belonging  to  the  minor  nobility.  Destined  by  his 
parents  for  the  Church,  though  preferring  a 
military  life,  he  entered  the  college  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Amiens.  But  his  father  dying  in  1760,  he 
enlisted  at  the  age  of  sixteen  in  the  French  army, 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  His 
military  career  was,  however,  checked  by  a 
serious  accident,  whereupon  he  went  to  Paris, 
studied  medicine,  and,  meeting  Rousseau,  was 
led  to  study  botany  under  Bernard  de  Jussieu. 
For  ten  years  he  studied  native  and  exotic  plants. 
His  Flore  franfaise,  published  in  1778,  brought 
young  Lamarck  immediate  fame,  and  led  to  his 
election  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1779.  In  1781  BufTon  obtained  for  him  a  com- 
mission as  royal  botanist,  charged  with  visiting 
the  foreign  botanical  gardens  and  museums,  as 
well  as  mines.  His  travels  (1781-82)  led  him 
to  visit  Holland,  CSermany,  and  Hungary.  On  his 
return  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  herbarium 
of  the  Royal   Garden,  to  which  he  afterwards 


gave  the  present  name,  Jardin  des  Plantes.  His 
career  as  a  botanist,  in  which  he  achieved  such 
success  that  he  was  called  the  French  Linneeus, 
covered  a  period  of  about  twenty-five  years. 
Meanwhile  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  with 
the  result  that  bis  ideas  were  carried  out  and 
extended  by  Lakanal,  and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
was  transformed  into  an  institution  of  higher  in- 
struction, with  a  staff  of  twelve  professors. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  stage  of  his  life — 
I^amarck  the  zoologist  and  evolutionist.  In  the 
summer  of  1793  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory having  been  reorganized,  the  chair  of  zo- 
ology was  divided,  the  professorship  of  verte- 
brate zoiilogy  being  filled  by  Geofiroy  Saint- 
Hilaire,  while  to  Lamarck,  now  forty-nine  years 
of  age,  was  assigned  the  chair  of  invertebrate 
zodlogy.  In  1801  appeared  his  Systime  des  ani- 
mauw  sans  vertibres,  in  the  introduction  to 
which  his  views  on  the  origin  of  species  were 
first  publisiied.  Lamarck  introduced  great  re- 
form in  the  classification  of  animals.  He  divided 
them  into  vertebrates  and  invertebrates.  He 
founded  the  classes  Infusoria,  Annelida,  Crusta- 
cea, Arachnida,  and  Tunicata,  the  order  of  Cirri- 
pedia,  and  the  molluscan  group  of  Heteropoda. 
He  also  showed  that  echinoderms  are  quite  dis- 
tinct from  polyps,  thus  anticipating  conclusions 
of  a  half-century  later.  He  specialized  in  the 
Mollusca,  breaking  up  the  Linnxan  genera  into 
more  modern  generic  groups,  and  all  later  work 
in  this  branch  has  been  in  the  line  of  expansion 
and  elaboration  of  his  labors.  The  Philosophic 
eaSlogique  was  published  in  1809,  and  in  1815-22 
appeared  his  monumental  work,  Bistoire  natu- 
relle  des  animauiB  sans  verUhres. 

Lamarck  was  greatly  interested  early  in  life 
in  meteorology,  and  from  1799  to  1810  he  pub- 
lished an  annual  meteorological  report,  and  was 
the  first  to  foretell  the  probabilities  of  the 
weather.  His  speculations  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry were,  however,  worthless ;  in  fact,  he  lacked 
the  qualities  of  an  experimenter,  in  this  respect 
differing  from  Darwin.  A  little  book,  published 
in  1822,  entitled  Bydrogiologie,  preserves  his  re- 
flections on  geology,  in  antagonism  to  the  'catas- 
trophic' ideas  of  Cuvier;  and  Huxley  character- 
ized it  as  containing  'sober  and  philosophic  hy- 
potheses,' compared  with  those  of  Cuvier. 

Lamarck  was,  indeed,  the  founder  of  inverte- 
brate paleontoloCT,  as  Cuvier  was  of  vertebrate 
paleontology.  He  utterly  opposed  Cuvier's 
views  of  the  sudden  general  extinction  and  crea- 
tion of  species,  believing  that  the  fossil  forms 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  animals  now  living; 
species  to  his  mind  being  variable  and  under- 
going a  slow  modification.  He  insisted  on  the 
following  foundation  principles  of  paleontology: 
(1)  The  great  length  of  geological  time;  (2)  the 
continuous  exisstence  of  organic  life  through  the 
geological  periods;  (3)  the  physical  environ- 
ment remaining  of  the  same  general  nature 
throughout,  but  with  (4)  continued  gradual, 
not  catastrophic,  changes  in  the  relative  distri- 
bution of  land  and  sea^hanges  which  (5) 
caused  corresponding  modifications  in  the  habi- 
tats, and  (6)  consequently  in  the  habits,  of 
living  beings,  so  that  there  has  been  all  through 
geological  history  a  slow  modification  of  life- 
forms.  Although  Lamarck  was  a  uniformitarian 
and  thus  anticipated  Lyell,  his  idea  of  creation 
was  evolutional   rather  than   simply  uniform!- 
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tarian.  Lamarck  lived  a  life  of  hard  work,  with 
much  high  thinking,  and  sadness,  scarcity  of 
money,  neglect,  and  bereavement  never  dampened 
his  courage.  The  continued  and  too  prolonged 
study  of  minute  objects  through  the  magnifying 
lens  brought  on  blindness.  For  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  long  life  he  was  compelled  to  rely 
on  an  amanuensis.  The  last  two  volumes  of  hu 
Animaux  sans  vertebres  were  dictated  to  his 
daughter,  Comfilie. 

Lamarck  was  a  man  of  exceedingly  fine  char- 
acter, generous,  free  from  jealousy  and  self- 
assertion.  He  was  patriotic,  imperturbable 
under  the  attaints  of  fortune,  and  patient  under 
afflictibn.  His  mind  was  essentially  philosophic, 
broad,  and  synthetic ;  he  was  a  bold  tninker,  and 
in  every  respect  an  epoch-making  man.  He  died 
December  18,  1829,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
years. 

BiBUOOBAPHT.  The  Eloge  of  Lamarck,  by  Cu- 
vier;  Martins,  "Un  naturaliste  phllosophe:  La- 
marck, sa  vie  et  sea  a?uvres,"  in  Revue  des  Deua 
Uondes  (Paris,  1873)  ;  De  Mortillet  and  others, 
Lamarck:  Par  u»  groupe  de  tranaformistes,  sea 
disciples  ,  (reprinted  from  L'Komme,  vol.  iv., 
Paris,  1887 ) ;  Packard,  Lamarck,  the  Founder 
of  Evolution,  His  Life  and  Work,  iciih  Transla- 
tions of  Bis  Writings  on  Organic  Evolution 
(New  York,  1001).  For  Lamarck's  views  on 
evolution,  see  Lamabckism. 

LAMABCKISH.  The  doctrine  of  J.  B.  P.  A. 
Lamarck  (q.v.),  which  considers  the  fundamental 
or  primary  factors  of  evolution  in  the  trans- 
formation of  species.  Lamarck  claimed  that  all 
living  beings  arose  from  germs,  through  spon- 
taneous generation,  and  that  the  most  primitive 
was  monad-like.  In  his  opinion  the  first  germs  of 
plants  and  animals  were  formed  in  favorable 
places  and  under  favorable  circumstances.  The 
functions  of  life  beginning  and  an  organic  move- 
ment established,  these  germs  "necessarily  grad- 
ually developed  the  organs,  so  that  after  a  time 
nnd  under  suitable  circumstances  they  have  been 
differentiated"  into  parts  or  organs,  develop- 
ment proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex. He  postulated  great  length  of  time,  so 
great  "that  it  is  absolutely  beyond  the  power 
of  man  to  appreciate  it  in  an  adequate  way."  He 
adds  that  "with  the  aid  of  sufficient  time,  of  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  necessarily  favor- 
nble,  of  changes  of  condition  that  every  part  of 
the  earth's  surface  has  successively  undergone — 
in  a  word,  by  the  power  which  new  situations 
and  new  habits  have  of  modifying  the  organs 
of  living  beings — all  those  which  now  exist  have 
been  gradually  formed  such  as  we  now  see  them." 
Vestigial  organs  are  explained  as  remains  of 
parts  which  had  been  actively  used  by  the  an- 
cestors of  existing  forms,  but  which  have  be- 
come atrophied  by  disuse.  The  fact  of  variation 
is  fully  appreciated,  as  also  adaptation  to  needs. 
In  his  opinion  specific  characters  vary  most.  He 
points  out  that  the  iieripheral  parts,  as  the  legs, 
mouth-parts,  antennie,  etc.,  are  first  affected  by 
the  causes  which  produce  variations,  while  it 
requires  a  longer  time  for  variation  in  the  in- 
ternal organs  to  take  place.  He  also  insisted  that 
when  the  conditions  of  existence  remain  constant, 
species  do  not  vary. 

Lamarck's  factors  of  organic  evolution  were 
seven,  as  follows :  ( 1 )  Effects  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances due  to  changes  of  environment,  of 
climate,    soil,    food,    temperature,    etc.      Such 


changes  are  direct  in  the  case  of  plants  and  the 
lowest  animals,  but  indirect  in  the  case  of  the 
higher  animals  and  man. 

(2)  Needs,  new  physical  wants  or  necessities 
induced  by  change  of  the  conditions  of  life,  result 
in  the  production  of  new  propensities,  new  habita 
and  functions.  Lamarck  showed  that  change  of 
babits  may  lead  to  the  origination  or  modifica- 
tion of  organs;  that  changes  of  functions  also 
modify  or  create  new  organs.  He  said:  "It  is 
easy  to  demonstrate  by  observation  that  uses  or 
habits  have  given  rise  to  forms,"  which  is  an- 
other expression  for  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire's 
"C'est  la  fonction  qui  ct«6  I'organ,"  and  an  an- 
ticipation of  Dohrn's  principle  of  change  of  func- 
tion as  a  means  of  modification  of  organs.  (See 
Function-Change.)  Lamarck's  use  of  the  word 
need  or  necessity  {hesoin)  has  been  greatly  mis- 
understood and  caricatured.  He  shows,  however, 
that  by  change  of  environment  animals  arc  sub- 
jected to  new  surroundings,  involving  new  ways 
and  means  of  living.  Thus  certain  land  birds 
driven  by  necessity  {besoin)  to  obtain  their  food 
in  the  water,  gradually  assumed  characters,  or 
structures,  adapting  them  for  swimming,  wad- 
ing, or  for  searching  for  food  in  the  shallow 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  long-necked  kinds. 

(3)  Use  and  disuse.  The  continual  use  or  ex- 
ercise of  organs  develops  them,  as  in  the  wing:* 
of  birds,  etc.  The  second  of  these  principles  he 
illustrates  by  the  cases  of  the  mole,  the  whale- 
bone whales,  whose  rudimentary  teeth  exist  in 
the  embryo,  the  ant-eater,  the  blind  Proteus  of 
caves,  the  eyeless  bivalves,  and  the  snakes,  whose 
ancestors  lost  their  limbs  in  the  process  of  be- 
coming adapted  for  gliding  through  brush  or 
grass  or  similar  obstacles. 

(4)  The  doctrine  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  of  competition  was  stated  by  Lamarck.  He 
frequently  refers  to  the  precautious  that  nature 
has  taken  to  place  limits  to  the  too  great  increase 
in  Individuals,  and  the  consequent  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  earth.  The  stronger  and  better  armed, 
he  says,  devour  the  weak,  the  large  animals  de- 
vour the  smaller.  The  multiplication  of  the 
smaller  species  is  so  rapid  that  these  smaller 
species  render  the  earth  inhabitable  for  others, 
but  their  length  of  life  is  very  short,  and  nature 
always  preserves  them  in  just  proportions  not 
only  for  their  own  preservation,  but  also  for  that 
of  other  species.  The  larger  species,  however, 
multiply  sfowly,  and  thus  is  preserved  the  kind 
of  equiiibrium'which  should  exist. 

(5)  Lamarck's  characteristic  doctrine  is  \he 
inheritance  of  characters  acquired  during  the  life- 
time of  the  individual.  (See  Use-Inhebitance.) 
This  by  some  writers  is  regarded  as  if  the 
only  feature  of  Lamarckism,  but  in  reality  he 
discusses  the  subject  very  briefly,  yet  it  appears 
to  be  a  necessary  result  of  the  action  of  use  and 
disuse,  and  of  change  of  any  of  the  conditions 
of  life. 

(6)  The  effects  of  crossing  were  considered 
by  Lamarck,  and — what  has  been  overlooked  by 
commentators  and  critics — he  clearly  insists  on 
the  leveling  or  swamping  effects  of  free  inter- 
crossing. He  anticipated  much  modern  discussion 
in  his  statement:  "If,  when  any  peculiarities  of 
form  or  any  defects  whatsoever  are  acquired,  the 
individuals  in  this  case  always  pairing,  they 
will  reproduce  the  same  peculiarities,  and  if  for 
successive  generations  confined  to  such  unions, 
a  special  and  distinct  race  will  then  be  formed. 
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But  perpetual  crosses  between  individuals  which 
have  not  the  same  peculiarities  of  form  result 
in  the  disappearance  of  all  the  peculiarities  ac- 
'quired  by  particular  circumstances." 

(7)  The  principle  of  geographical  isolation 
(see  Isolation)  was  anticipated  by  Lamarck, 
who,  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph  above  quoted, 
goes  on  to  say :  "Were  not  men  separated  by  dis- 
tances of  habitation,  the  mixtures  resulting  from 
crossing  would  obliterate  the  general  characters 
which  distinguish  different  nations."  (Philo- 
■Sophie  zoologique,  p.  262.)  This  idea  of  segre- 
gation is  also  involved  in  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  man  from  apes.  He  does  not,  however, 
specifically  apply  this  principle  to  other  animals 
than  man. 

Lamarck  (Philoaophie  zoologique,  1809)  sum- 
med up  his  conclusions  in  the  following  laws: 

"First  Law. — In  every  animal  which  has  not 
exceeded  the  term  of  its  development,  the  more 
frequent  and  sustained  use  of  any  organ  gradual- 
ly strengthens  this  organ,  develops  and  enlarges 
it,  and  gives  it  a  strength  proportioned  to  the 
length  of  time  of  such  use;  while  the  constant 
lack  of  use  of  such  an  organ  imperceptibly  weak- 
■ons  it,  causes  it  to  become  reduced,  progressively 
-diminishes  its  faculties,  and  ends  in  its  disap- 
pearance. 

"Second  Law. — Everything  which  nature  has 
<;aused  individuals  to  acquire  or  lose  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  circumstances  to  which  their  race 
may  be  for  a  long  time  exposed,  and  consequently 
by  the  influence  of  the  predominant  use  of  such 
tLti  organ,  or  by  that  of  the  constant  lack  of  use 
of  such  part,  it  preserves  by  heredity  [g&nira- 
Hon)  and  passes  on  to  the  new  individuals  which 
descend  from  it,  provided  that  the  changes  thus 
acquired  are  common  to  both  sexes,  or  to  those 
which  have  given  origin  to  these  new  individ- 
uals." 

Afterwards  in  the  introduction  to  the  Animaux 
^ans  vertihres  (1816)  he  enunciates  these  prin- 
ciples under  four  laws,  as  follows: 

"First  Law. — Life,  by  its  proper  forces,  con- 
tinually tends  to  increase  the  volume  of  every 
body  which  possesses  it,  and  to  increase  the  size 
of  its  parts,  up  to  a  limit  which  it  brings 
about. 

"Second  Law. — The  production  of  a  new  organ 
in  an  animal  body  results  from  the  supervention 
of  a  new  want  (besoin)  which  continues  to  make 
itself  felt,  and  of  a  new  movement  which  this 
want  gives  rise  to  and  maintains. 

*'Third  Law. — The  development  of  organs  and 
their  power  of  action  are  constantly  in  ratio 
to  the  employment  of  these  organs. 

"Fourth  Law. — Everything  which  has  been  ac- 
quired, impressed  upon,  or  changed  in  the  or- 
ganization of  individuals,  during  the  course  of 
their  life  is  preserved  by  generation,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  new  individuals  which  have  de- 
scended from  those  which  have  undergone  those 
changes." 

Lamarck  failed  to  catch  the  Idea  of  natural 
selection — the  essence  of  Darwinism — though  his 
views  on  overpopulation  were  fundamentally 
like  those  of  Malthus  (1798),  whose  essay  on 
population  gave  the  hint  both  to  Darwin  and  to 
VVallace,  which  became  the  germ  of  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  (q.v.).    See  Evolution. 

LA  MARMORA.  1ft  mar'mA-rA,  Albert. 
Count  of  (1780-186,3).  An  Italian  soldier  and 
.scientist,  elder  brother  of  Alfonso.    He  was  bom 


in  Turin;  was  educated  for  the  army  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  served  with  distinction,  being 
decorated  by  Napoleon  I.  after  the  battle  of 
Bautzen.  On  account  of  his  participation  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Piedmont  in  1821,  he 
was  exiled  to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  re- 
mained there  for  nearly  ten  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  occupied  in  the  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  island. 
The  result  of  his  labor  appeared  in  an  elaborate 
report,  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  accuracy. 
In  1831,  being  r^alled  from  his  exile  by  the 
Government,  he  was  restored  to  favor  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Accademia  delle  Scienze  of 
Turin.  He  was,  nevertheless,  as  revolutionary 
as  ever  in  spirit,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
movement  of  1848  he  joined  Daniel  Manin  and 
became  prominent  during  the  unsuccessful  revolt 
of  Venice.  Later,  however,  he  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  peacemaker,  and  by  his  wise  counsels 
succeeded  in  allaying  much  of  the  irritation 
which  existed  among  the  leaders  of  the  contend- 
ing parties.  Besides  several  scientific  memoirs. 
La  Marmora  published  in  French  his  gre!at  work. 
Voyage  en  Sardaigne,  on  description  sfatistique, 
physique  et  politique  de  cette  tie  (1839-57), 
comprising  an  atlas  and  complete  description  of 
Sardinia. 

LA  HABMOBA,  Alfonso  Febbebo,  Marquis 
of  (1804-78).  An  Italian  general  and  states- 
man, bom  in  Turin.  In  1816  he  entered  the  mili- 
tary academy  in  his  native  city,  becoming  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  artillery  in  1823.  In  1843  he  be- 
came major,  and  for  his  distinguished  conduct  in 
the  war  of  1848  against  Austria,  was  decorated 
with  the  medal  of  valor.  The  services  he  then 
rendered  the  Sardinian  Army  removed  from  the 
mind  of  Charles  Albert  a  prejudice  which  his 
warm  advocacy  of  military  reform  had  aroused 
in  the  King.  La  Marmora  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general,  and  in  1849  repressed  a  rebellion  in 
Genoa.  In  the  same  year  he  entered  the  Cab- 
inet as  Minister  of  War,  and  initiated  a 
series  of  reforms  which  amounted  almost  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  army.  In  1855  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Sardinian 
troops  sent  to  the  Crimea,  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  battle  of  the  Tchernaya,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  was  invested  with  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  and  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  reentered  the  Ministry  in  his  former 
capacity.  He  was  next  to  the  King  in  command 
of  the  Italian  forces  in  the  war  of  1859,  by 
which  Lombardy  was  acquired,  and  upon  Ca- 
vour's  resignation  in  July,  presided  over  the 
Cabinet  till  January,  1860.  In  1861  he  was 
sent  to  Prussia  as  envoy  extraordinary.  In  No- 
vember of  that  year  he  became  Governor  of 
Naples.  From  1864  to  1866  he  was  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  concluded  the  alliance  with  Prussia. 
In  the  campaign  against  Austria  in  1866  he  lost 
the  battle  of  Custozza  and  resigned  his  position 
as  chief  of  staff,  as  well  as  his  portfolio.  His 
last  official  position  was  that  of  Governor  of 
Rome,  which  he  held  from  October,  1870,  to 
January,  1871.  His  account  of  the  secret  nego- 
tiations between  Prussia  and  Italy  (Vn  po  piA 
di  luce  sugli  avvenimenti  del  1866.  Florence, 
1873)  incurred  the  denunciation  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck and  the  censure  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. He  died  in  Florence,  January  5,  1878. 
Consult:  Massari,  II  generale  Alfonso  La  liar- 
mora,  ricordi  biografici  (Florence,  1880) ;  Chiala, 
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Le  gin&ral  La  Marmora  et  Vallianee  pruaaienne 
(Paris,  1878). 

UIHASQTXE,  Wm&Tk',  Maxiuiuen,  Count 
(1770-1832).  A  French  general  and  statesman, 
bom  at  Saint-Sever,  in  the  Department  of 
Landes.  In  1791  he  joined  the  army  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  and  rose  to  be  a  captain  of  grena- 
diers in  the  famous  corps  commanded  by  Latour 
d'Auvergne  (q.v.).  He  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  in  1801,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  in  the  campaigns  of 
Tyrol  and  Naples.  Having  taken  the  island  and 
fortress  of  Capri  from  the  English  in  1808,  he 
was  made  a  general  of  division,  and  rendered 
brilliant  service  in  the  campaign  of  Wagram, 
in  Calabria,  and  in  Spain.  On  Bonaparte's  re- 
turn from  the  island  of  Elba,  he  made  Lamarque 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  La  Vendue, 
where  the  insurrection  was  quelled  and  the 
country  pacified.  In  1815  he  was  proscribed  by 
the  restored  Bourbons,  and  retired  to  Belgium, 
where  he  remained  until  1818,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Paris.  In  1828  he 
■was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from 
Mont-de-Marsar,  and  became  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition,  being  especially  noted  for 
his  eloquence  and  disinterestedness.  In  1830  he 
was  active  in  the  July  Revolution,  and  continued 
to  be  prominent  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
June  1,  1832.  The  presence  of  armed  guards  at 
his  funeral  incensed  the  Republicans,  and  led 
to  the  insurrection  of  June  5-6,  1832.  Besides 
many  political  pamphlets,  Lamarque  left  some 
personal  memoirs,  which  were  published  by  his 
family,  Souvenirs,  m&moire»  et  lettrea  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1835-36). 

LAUABTIKE,  Ift'mUr't«n',  Alphonse  de 
(1790-1869).  A  French  lyric  poet  and  states- 
man, born  October  21,  1790,  at  his  father's 
estate  at  Milly,  near  Mflcon,  in  Burgundy. 
The  poet  was  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of 
Catholic  piety,  and  of  ardent  devotion  to  roy- 
alty. He  seems  to  have  felt  very  early  the 
beauty  of  external  nature.  Lamartine's  educa- 
tion was  at  first  intrusted  to  a  priest.  Later 
he  attended  several  not  very  good  schools,  and  he 
gathered  knowledge  by  desultory  reading,  and  by 
his  own  observation,  either  in  France,  in  Italy, 
or  in  the  Orient.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he 
joined  the  Garde  Royale,  which  he  soon  quitted. 
In  1820  he  published  his  ilMitationa  pohiques, 
which  struck  a  note  new  to  French  poetry.  With 
Le  lac,  L'automhe,  La  frUre,  L'immortaliti  we 
catch  the  first  harmonies  of  the  romantic  lyric.  In 
form  the  Uiditationa  were  as  lacking  in  precision 
as  was  the  character  of  Lamartine.  "Technical 
flaws  are  still  more  numerous  in  the  Nouvellea 
mMitations  (1823)  and  in  the  Harmoniea  (1829). 
Lamartine's  first  outburst  was  his  best.  He 
was  not  a  great  thinker  and  his  emotions  were 
soon  expressed,  yet  he  was  still  to  write  some 
of  the  vaguest,  sweetest  verse  in  French  litera- 
ture. In  Jocehjn  (1836),  an  epic'  idyll  in  Alex- 
andrines, we  have  the  story  of  a  youth  who  by 
sacrificing  everything  that  most  men  desire  at- 
tains peace  of  soul.  In  La  chute  d'un  ange 
(1838)  the  angel  Adar  leaves  heaven  that  he 
may  live  on  earth  with  Daldha,  a  daughter  of 
the"  Giants.  With  the  Recueillementa  (1839) 
Lamartine  returns  to  the  manner  of  1820, 
adding  nothing  to  the  theme.  In  1820  he 
had  married  at  Chamb<'ry  an  English  girl. 
Miss  Birch.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Italy 
Toi-.  3CI.-i«. 


on  diplomacy,  and  there  he  had  experiences 
embodied  in  Oraziella  (1852),  an  elegy  in  prose, 
ending  in  a  poem.  In  1829  Lamartine  was  elected 
to  the  Academy.  With  the  year  1830,  in  which 
appeared  the  Harmonies  poitiquea  et  religieuses, 
the  diplomatic  career  of  the  poet,  who  had  been 
employed  in  various  legations  in  Italy,  came  to 
an  end.  He  tried  to  get  a  seat  in  the  Chamber, 
but  failing,  he  with  his  wife  and  daughter  set 
sail  in  1832  at  Marseilles  for  the  Orient,  a  pil- 
grimage of  sixteen  months,  which  resulted  in 
the  Souvenirs,  impressions,  pensies  et  payaages 
pendant  un  voyage  en  Orient  (4  vols.,  1839).  La- 
martine, who  during  his  absence  had  been  elected 
to  the  Chamber  as  Eteputy  from  Bergues,  Le  Nord, 
took  his  seat  soon  after  his  return  from  the  East. 
He  at  once  commanded  attention  by  his  eloquence 
and  gradually  drifted  toward  Republicanism.  In 
1847  he  came  out  with  his  Histoire  dea  Girondins, 
a  work  of  slight  historical  value,  but  whose  bril- 
liant rhetoric  helped  to  bring  about  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848.  After  the  February  upheaval  La- 
martine was  a  member  of  the  provisional  Gov- 
ernment, and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
represented  ten  departments  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  enjoying  for  a  few  months  an  immense 
popularity,  which,  however,  he  lost  through  the 
insurrection  in  June.  His  lame  apology  was 
made  in  Trois  moia  au  pouvoir  (1848),  and  in 
the  Histoire  de  la  r^olution  de  18^8  (1849). 
Lamartine  told  about  his  youthful  emotions  in 
the  Confidences  (1849),  and  in  the  Jiouvelles 
confidences  (1851),  but  the  same  notes  had 
been  struck  thirty  years  before;  taste  had 
changed,  and  he  failed  to  awaken  any  sympathy. 
AI>out  this  time  Lamartine's  extravagant  habits 
brought  him  to  financial  ruin.  To  better  his 
fortune  he  wrote  history  voluminously  (Histoire 
de  la  Keatauration,  8  vols.,  1852;  Hiatoire  de  la 
Turquie,  8  vols.,  1854-55;  Histoire  de  la  Russie, 
2  vols.,  1855) — all  works  of  little  worth.  Indeed, 
Lamartine  was  by  nature  ill-fitted  for  any  work 
demanding  careful  investigation,  breadth  of  mind, 
or  analysis.  He  was  a  poet,  a  singer,  and  his 
Ij-ric  works  alone  are  enough- to  give  him  a  high 
place  among  the  preeminently  lyric  poets  of  the. 
early  nineteenth  century.  Napoleon  III.,  in  1867, 
gave  him  the  income  of  500,000  francs.  Lamar- 
tine died  March  1,  1869,  in  Paris.  His  body 
was  buried  at  Saint-Point,  near  MAcon. 

Lamartine's  Works  appeared  in  40  volumes 
(1860-66).  Among  the  more  recent  of  many 
Livea  and  critical  studies  of  Lamartine  are: 
Brunetiftre,  Evolution  de  la  poMe  lyrique,  vol. 
i.  (Paris,  1894);  Faguet,  XlXime  aiicle  (ib., 
1885)  ;  Pomairols,  Lamartine,  Etude  de  morale 
et  d'eathitique  (ib.,  1889)  ;  Chamborant  de  Pf- 
rissat,  Lamartine  inconnu  (ib.,  1891);  Reyssie, 
La  jeuneaae  de  Lamartine,  (ib.,  1892)  ;  Desctianel, 
Lamartine  (ib.,  1893)  ;  France,  L'Elvine  de  La- 
martine (ib.,  1893)  ;  Rod,  Lamartine  (ib.,  1893)  ; 
Ijcmattre,  Contemporains,  vol.  vi.  (ib.,  1895). 
On  Lamartine  as  a  statesman,  consult:  Ron- 
chaud.  La  politique  de  Lamartine  (Paris,  1878)  ; 
Vogfi(5,  Heures  d'histoire  (ib.,  1893).  There  is 
an  English  Life  by  Lady  Maynet  Domville  (Lon- 
don, 1888). 

LAMAS,  la'mfts,  AWDBfis  (1817—).  A  Uru- 
guayan statesman  and  historian.  From  1839 
to  1849  he  was  Prefect  of  Montevideo.  Later  he 
was  Minister  of  Finance,  and  at  various  times 
subsequently  acted  as  Minister  to  Brazil  and  to 
the   Argentine   Republic.     He   devoted   himself 
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also  to  the  study  of  South  American  history, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Historical  Insti- 
tute of  Montevideo,  and  gradually  gathered  to- 
gether a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  manu- 
scripts illustrative  of  the  subject.  The  latter 
have  been  published  in  part  as  Colleccidn  de 
obras,  documentos  y  noticias  para  aervir  d  la 
hittoria  del  Rio  de  la  Plata, 

LAMB,  Lady  Caboune.  See  Melbocbke, 
William  Laub. 

LAMB,  Chables  (1775-1834).  An  English 
essayist  and  critic.  He  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, February  10,  1775,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Christ's  Hospital  School.  An  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech  debarred  him  from  a  univer- 
sity appointment,  and  he  left  school  in  1789  to 
take  a  small  clerkship  under  his  elder  brother, 
in  the  South  Sea  house.  }n  1792  a  friend  pro- 
cured him  an  appointment  in  the  accountant's 
office  of  the  East  India  house,  a  post  which  he 
held  for  thirty-three  years.  Insanity,  inherited 
from  the  mother,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  family 
life,  showing  itself  once  in  Charles,  who  in  his 
twenty-first  year  was  confined  in  an  asylum  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  freauently  in  bis  sister  Mary 
Ann  (boru  1704),  who  in  1796  was  suddenly 
seized  with  acute  mania  and  stabbed  her  mother 
to  the  heart.  This  tragedy  prewnted  Charles 
from  marrying  Ann  Simmons,  the  'gentle  maid' 
who  is  alluded  to  in  several  sonnets,  and  under  the 
name  of  Bartram  in  Dream  Children.  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  devoted  to  his  unfortunate  sister, 
whom  he  refused  to  place  permanently  in  con- 
finement. In  her  periods  of  health  she  was  of 
great  assistance  to  him  in  his  literary  work. 
Lamb's  first  published  efforts  were  four  sonnets 
contributed  in  1790  to  the  volume  Poems  on 
Various  Subjects  by  Coleridge,  his  old  schoolfel- 
low and  devoted  friend.  In  1797  Coleridge  pub- 
li.shed  a  second  edition  of  his  Poema,  to  which 
Lamb  and  his  friend  Charles  Lloyd  contributed; 
and  in  1798  Lamb  and  Lloyd  issued  Blank 
Verse,  in  which  first  appeared  the  exquisite  lines 
entitled  "Old  Familiar  Faces."  Lamb  did  not 
acquire  fame  by  these  poems,  nor  by  the  tale 
Rosamund  Gray  (1798),  the  drama  John  Wood- 
ril  (1802),  or  the  farce  Ur.  B.  (performed 
December  10,  1805).  In  1807  he  received  a  com- 
mission from  William  Godwin  to  contribute  to 
Jiis  "Juvenile  Library."  For  this  series,  he  and 
his  sister  wrote  their  Tales  from  Shakespeare 
(1807),  Mary  doing  the  comedies,  and  Charles 
the  tragedies.  This  was  his  first  real  success, 
and  led  the  next  year  to  the  Adventures  of 
Vlysaes,  which  Charles  wrote  single-handed  out 
of  Chapman's  Bomer.  In  1808  he  published 
Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  Contem- 
porary tcith  Shakespeare,  which  was  a  revelation 
to  his  generation,  almost  totally  ignorant  of  these 
great  writers,  and  which  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  critic  of  rare  taste.  In  1820  he  was 
invited  to  join  the  staff  of  the  London  Magazine, 
and  contributed,  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  light 
prose  essays,  a  description  of  the  old  South  Sea 
house,  signing  himself  'Elia.'  the  name  of  an 
old  fellow-clerk.  This  and  the  papers  following 
it.  the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, appeared  in  collected  form  as  Essays  of 
Elia  (1823),  and  Last  Essays  of  Elia  (1833). 
In  1825  Lamb  was  retired  from  his  clerkship,  on 
account  of  failing  health,  and  he  received  a  pen- 
sion of  £441  a  year,  upon  which  he  and  his  sister 
removed  first  to  Enfield  and  finally  to  Edmonton; 


but  Mary's  increasing  insanity,  separation  from 
literary  friends,  and  the  death  of  Coleridge  in 
1834,  combined  to  surround  the  last  yearn  of 
the  genial  author's  life  with  melancholy.  He 
yet  continued  to  write  considerably.  To  this 
time  belong  Popular  Fallacies  (1826)  and  the 
beautiful  lines  on  the  death  of  Hood's  first  child 
entitled  On  an  Infant  Dying  as  Soon  as  Bom 
(1828).  Lamb  died  at  Edmonton,  December  27, 
1834,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  there. 
Mary  Lamb  outlived  him  nearlv  thirteen  years, 
dying  in  May,  1847.  Lamb  belongs  to  a  group- 
of  essayists  and  critics  of  which  the  other  chief 
members  are  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt.  Though 
he  was  not  so  productive  as  either  of  his  con- 
temporaries, his  work  is  of  a  finer  quality. 
Time  has  taken  nothing  from  the  charm  of  the- 
Essays  of  Elia;  and  in  appreciative  criticism^ 
Lamb  is  still  one  of  the  masters.  One  of  the  de- 
lights of  all  his  work  is  the  revelation  of  him- 
self, his  pathos,  and  his  humor.  His  essays  and' 
letters  are  his  autobiography.  In  1837  T.  N. 
Talfourd  published  Letters  of  C.  Lamb,  icitk  a 
Sketch  of  tli»  Life,  to  which  he  added,  in  1848, 
Final  Uemorials.  Both  books  with  additions 
were  reSdited  by  Hazlitt  (188C),  Consult, 
also,  the  Memoir  by  Ainger  in  "English  Men 
of  Letters  Series"  (London,  1882);  and  Com- 
plete Works  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  Ain- 
ger  (6  vols.,  London,  1883-88). 

LAMB,  Dakiel  Smith  (1843—).  An  Ameri- 
can physician,  bom  in  Philadelphia.  He  studied: 
medicine  in  the  L'niversity  of  Georgetown,  D.  C. ; 
served  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  private,  and  then  ini 
the  military  hospitals  at  Alexandria,  Va. ;  be- 
came assistant  surgeon  at  the  Army  Medica> 
Museum  in  1868;  and  in  1892  was  appointed 
pathologist  in  the  same  institution.  Lamb  was 
long  professor  in  the  medical  faculty  of  Howard 
University,  and  in  1894  received  the  chair  of 
general  pathology  at  the  Washington  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons.  A  member  of  the  An- 
thropological Society  and  of  several  medical  so- 
cieties, he  performed  many  important  post-mor- 
tem examinations,  especially  those  on  Henry  Wil- 
son, Senator  Brooks,  Garfield,  and  Guiteau. 

LAMB,  John  (1735-1800).  A  Revolutionary- 
soldier,  bom  in  New  York.  In  his  early  years 
he  worked  with  his  father,  a  skillful  optician, 
but  entered  the  liquor  trade  in  1760.  He  was 
a  prominent  meml)er  of  the  'Sons  of  Liberty,*" 
and  conducted  much  of  the  correspondence  with 
similar  bodies  in  other  cities.  He  was  conspicu- 
ous in  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  went  tO' 
Philadelphia  to  urge  a  firm  stand  against  that 
measure.  In  July,  1775,  he  was  commissioned  a 
captain  of  artillery,  ond  on  August  23d,  acting; 
under  orders  from  Congress,  removed  the  cannon 
from  the  Battery  in  New  York.  He  took  part 
in  the  expedition  under  General  Montgomery 
against  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  at  the  latter 
place  led  the  van  of  the  storming  party,  and  was- 
seriously  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Before 
his  exchange  he  was  promoted  to  be  major,  and. 
afterwards  became  a  colonel.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  West  Point  at  the  time  of  Arnold'* 
treason.  Aiier  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  appointed  col- 
lector of  customs  at  New  Y'ork.  He  opposed  vio- 
lently the  adoption  by  New  York  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  but  nevertheless  was  continued  ii» 
his  office  by  Washington.    He  was  ruined  by  a  de- 
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faulting  clerk,  and  died  in  poverty.  Consult 
Leake,  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  General 
John  Lamb  (Albany,  1857). 

LAKB,  AlABTHA  Joanna  Reade  Nash  ( 1829- 
93).  An  American  historian,  bom  at  Plainfleld, 
Mass.,  August  13,  1829.  Though  born  and 
brought  up  in  Massachusetts,  and  for  some  years 
a  resident  of  Chicago,  she  spent  most  of  her  ac- 
tive life  in  New  York  City  (1866-93).  From 
1883  till  her  death  she  edited  the  Magazine 
of  American  History,  in  which  she  published 
many  of  her  own  essays.  Her  chief  book,  the 
History  of  the  City  of  New  York  (2  vols.,  1877- 
81),  was  the  valuable  result  of  about  fifteen 
years  of  patient  labor  and  research.  Other  vol- 
umes worthy  of  citation  are  The  Homes  of 
America  (1879)  and  Wall  Street  in  History 
(1883). 

LAMB,  Maby  Ann.    See  Laub,  Chables. 

LAHB,  WnxiAU,  Lord  Melbourne.  See  Mel- 
BouBNE,  William  Lamb. 

LAMBALLE,.  lUN'bAK,  Mabie  Th^bCse 
Louise  de  Savoie-Cabionan,  Princess  of  (1749- 
92).  A  victim  of  the  French  Revolution.  She 
was  bom  at  Turin,  the  daughter  of  Prince  Louis 
Victor  Amadeus  of  Carienan.  She  married  in 
1767  the  Prince  de  Lamballe,  who  soon  after  died 
a  victim  of  debauchery.  Timid,  tender,  and  self- 
sacrificing,  the  young  widow  became  the  devoted 
friend  and  chosen  companion  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, and  as  an  innocent  agent  in  the  Queen's 
intrigues  incurred  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  popu- 
lace. She  fled  to  England  after  the  attempted 
flight  of  the  royal  family  in  June,  1791,  but 
rejoined  the  Queen  in  November.  After  the 
events  of  August  10,  1792,  she  received  permis- 
sion to  share  the  captivity  of  the  Queen,  but  was 
soon  separately  immured  in  the  prison  of  La 
Force.  On  September  3d  she  was  brought 
before  the  Tribunal  and  commanded  to  swear 
that  she  loved  liberty  and  equality,  and  hated 
the  King,  the  Queen,  and  royalty.  "The  first 
oath,"  she  replied,  "I  will  swear,  but  the  rest 
I  cannot;  my  heart  rebels  against  it."  "Let 
madame  go!"  said  the  president,  and  at  this  two 
men  conducted  her  to  the  door,  where  she  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob,  who  paraded  her  head 
on  a  pike  under  Marie  Antoinette's  windows  at 
the  Temple. 

LAMBAYBQXTE,  l&m'b&-ya'kA.  A  maritime 
department  in  Northwestern  Peru,  bounded  by 
the  Department  of  Piura  on  the  north.  Cajamarca 
on  the  east,  Libertad  on  the  south,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  17,940  square  miles.  The  greater  part  con- 
sists of  a  coastal  plain  with  a  number  of  low 
ridges  running  down  from  the  corriillera,  which 
also  traverses  the  northeastern  part  of  the  de- 
partment. The  soil,  except  along  the  river 
courses,  is  mostly  arid.  The  chief  agricultural 
products  are  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice. 
Some  good  grazing  land  is  found  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes.  The  population  was  estimated  in 
1896  at  124,091.    Capital,  Lambayeque. 

IiAXBAYEQUE.  Capital  of  the  Perovian 
department  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
river  Lambayeque,  about  six  miles  from  the  sea 
(Map:  Peru,  B  5).  It  has  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  is  connected  by 
rail  with  the  seaport  of  Pimentel.  Population, 
estimated  at  8000,  including  many  negroes  and 
Chinese  coolies. 


UIMBECK,     Itlm'b^k,     or    LAHBECCITTS, 

lam-b^k'sI-Os,  Peteb  (1628-80).  A  German 
scholar,  bom  at  Hamburg.  He  was  educated  at 
Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  and  Rome.  In 
1631  he  was  made  teacher  of  history  in  the 
gj'mnasium  at  Hamburg,  and  in  1660  its  rector. 
After  joining  the  Catholic  Church  in  1662  h« 
went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  librarian 
of  the  Imperial  library  (1665).  His  works  in- 
clude: Commentarii  de  Bibliotheca  Ccesarea  Vin- 
dobonensi  (1655-79);  Rerum  Hamburgensium 
Libri  (1653-61)  ;  Syntagma  Antiquitatum  Con- 
stantinopolitanarum  (1655);  Platince  Bistoria 
Urbis  MantucB  (1675);  and  the  really  valuable 
Prodromus  of  the  uncompleted  Uistoria  Liter- 
aria  (1710). 

LAVBERT,  Alexandeb  (1862—).  An 
American  pianist,  born  in  Warsaw,  Poland.  His 
musical  instruction  was  begun  in  1872  by  his 
father,  who  was  an  accomplished  musician.  In 
1876  he  was  sent  by  the  advice  of  Rubinstein  to 
the  conservatory  at  Vienna,  where  he  studied  for 
four  years  under  Epstein,  graduating  in  1880. 
After  another  period  of  study,  part  of  which  was 
spent  with  Urban  at  Berlin,  he  went  in  1881  to 
New  York,  where  he  gave  a  series  of  concerts. 
Returning  to  Europe,  he  made  a  concert  tour 
through  Germany  and  Russia,  and  then  resumed 
his  studies  undep  Liszt  at  Weimar.  In  1884  he 
returned  to  America,  where  for  several  seasons 
he  played  in  concert.  In  1888  he  became  director 
of  the  New  York  College  of  Music.  He  composed 
considerable  music,  but  is  best  known  as  a  teach- 
er, and  for  his  arrangement  of  a  valuable  System- 
atic Course  of  Studies  (6  vols.,  1892). 

I.AHBEBT,  ISN'bAr',  Euo£ne  Louis  (1825- 
1900).  A  French  animal  painter,  born  in  Paris, 
and  often  called  'Lambert  des  chats,'  on  account 
of  his  fondness  for  painting  cats.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Delacroix  and  Delaroche.  His  first 
Salon  picture  was  hung  in  1847,  and  his  earlv 
work  was  with  birds  and  still  life ;  but  be  struck 
his  keynote  in  "Chat  et  perroquet"  ( 1857 ) .  His 
later  canvases  were  "Une  horloge  qui  avance" 
(1865)  ;  'Vol  avec  escalade"  (1868)  ;  "Chattc  et 
ses  petits"  (1870)  :  "L'heure  du  repas"  (1874) ; 
"En  famille"  (1876).  He  also  exhibited  at  tho 
Society  of  Water-Color  Artists  such  work  as 
"Pendant  I'oflice"  (1879),  "Une  famille  de  chats" 
( 1887) ,  now  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  made  beau- 
tiful illustrations  for  Cherville's  Chiens  et  chats 
(1889). 

IiAJCBEBT,  Fbanz,  or  Lambebt  of  Avignon 
(c.  1486- 1530).  A  German  Protestant  reformer. 
He  was  bom  in  Avignon,  became  a  Franciscan 
friar  at  an  early  age,  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 
preached  with  success.  In  1522,  having  been 
refused  permiHsion  to  join  the  Carthusians,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  Martin  Luther 
and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers. 
He  threw  aside  the  garb  of  his  Order,  and  began 
to  preach  the  Reformed  faith  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  He  joined  Luther  in  1523  at  Wit- 
tenberg, and  thence  proceeded  to  Metz  and  Strass- 
burg.  A  Protestant  academy  having  been  estab- 
lished at  Marburg,  he  became  its  first  professor 
of  theology,  and  in  1529  took  part  in  a  general 
conference  of  theologians  held  at  that  place  from 
the  different  German  provinces.  Consult  his  Life 
hv  Baum  (Stras»biirg.  1840)  ;  Hassenkamp  (El- 
berfeld,  1860)  ;  Ruffet  (Paris,  1873). 
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liAHBEBT,  lam'bert,  Jobann  Heinrich 
(1728-1777).  A  German  philosopher,  astronomer, 
and  mathematician,  bom  at  MUlhausen,  in  Al- 
Kace.  He  was  the  son. of  a  poor  tailor,  and  ob- 
tained hia  education  by  his  own  exertions.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  discovered,  in  computa- 
tions for  the  comet  of  1744,  the  so-called  'Lam- 
bert's theorem.'  In  1746  he  was  made  secretary 
to  the  philosopher  Iselin  in  Basel,  and  two  years 
later  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  Sails 
at  Chur.  In  1756  he  began  extended  travels  with 
his  pupils,  and  thus  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  learned  men.  Three  years  later  he  was  made 
professor  in  the  Munich  Academy,  and  in  1765 
lie  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin. 
He  wrote  extensively  on  various  subjects.  His 
philosophical  studies  at  first  claimed  the  interest 
of  Kant,  with  whom  he  corresponded.  His  Neues 
Organon  (1764),  in  particular,  sought  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  philosophical  system  which,  by  its 
investigation  of  the  theory  of  knowledge,  or  the 
power  of  the  understanding  to  recognize  truth, 
was  to  supplant  the  current  method  of  WolfT. 
The  expectations  thus  aroused  were  disappointed 
by  his  Anlage  zur  ArchHektonik  (1771),  which, 
though  it  post-dated  Kant's  dissertation  De 
Uundi  Benaibilia  et  Intelligibilia  Forma  et  Prin- 
cipiis  (1770),  adhered  to  the  old  scheme  of  on- 
tology. In  physics  he  was  the  founder  of 
photometry,  pyrometry,  and  hygrometry.  In 
astronomy  he  was  the  author  of  views  held  to-  . 
day  concerning  the  nature  of  the  fixed  stars, 
especially  the  Milky  Way.  His  contributions  to 
mathematics  were  the  series  which  bears  his 
name,  the  conception  of  the  hyperbolic  function, 
and  the  demonstration  of  the  incommensurability 
of  r.  Parts  of  his  works  served  as  starting- 
points  for  Lagrange  and  Gauss.  His  principal 
works  are  the  following:  Die  freie  Perspective 
(German  and  French,  1759;  2d  ed.  1774);  Be- 
sehreibung  und  Oebrauch  der  logarithintscheH 
Reichentafeln  (1761  and  1772);  Beitrage  eum 
Qebrauehe  der  Mathematik  (3  vols.,  1765,  1770, 
1772)  ;  Kurzgefasste  Regeln  zu  perspektiviachen 
Zeichungen  (1768  and  1770);  Zuadtze  su  den 
logarithmischen  utid  irigotiometrischen  Tabellen 
(1770).  Consult:  Huber,  Johann  Heinrich  Lam- 
hcrt  nach  aeinem  Leben  und  Wirken  (Basel, 
1829),  which  contains  a  list  of  his  writings; 
Lepsius,  Johann  Ueinrich  Lambert,  eine  Darstel- 
lung  seiner  kosmologischen  und  philosophi^hen 
J/Cistungen  (Munich,  1881);  Rudio,  Archimedes, 
Huygena,  Lambert  und  Legendre  (Leipzig.  1892)  ; 
and  Baensch,  Lamberts  Philosophic  und  seine 
HtcUung  zu  Kant  (Tubingen,  1902). 

I^M'BEBT,  JoH.v  (1619-83).  An  English 
Parliamentary  general.  He  was  bom  at  Kirkby 
Malham  in  Yorkshire,  September  7,  1619;  was 
educated  for  the  law,  but  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  became  a  captain  under  Fair- 
fax. He  fought  with  conspicuous  bravery  at 
Marston  Moor,  at  Naseby,  in  Scotland,  and  at 
Worcester,  but  did  not  acquire  importance  till 
after  the  death  of  the  great  Protector,  when  he 
became  the  head  of  the  cabal  of  malcontent  offi- 
cers who  overthrew  the  feeble  administration  of 
Richard  Cromwell.  Lambert,  as  the  leader  of  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  or  extreme  republican  party,  sup- 
pressed with  considerable  vigor  the  Royalist  in- 
surrection in  Cheshire.  August,  1659;  and  two 
months  afterwards,  dismissing  the  remnant  of 
the  Rump  Parliament,  virtually  governed  the 
country  along  with  his  officers,  under  the  title  of 


the  'Committee  of  Safety.'  For  a  brief  period 
his  position  was  considered  so  important  that 
Charles  II.  was  advised  to  make  terms  with  hiui 
by  marrying  his  daughter.  The  counterplot  of 
Monk,  however,  frustrated  his  designs,  and  on 
April  22,  1660,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Colonel 
Ingoldsby,  tried  in  1662,  and  banished  to  the  Isle 
of  Guernsey.  On  the  discovery  of  a  plot  for  his 
escape  in  1667,  he  was  sent  to  Drake's  Island, 
Plj-mouth  Sound,  where  he  died  in  1683.  He  was 
a  capable  general,  distinguished  by  personal  brav- 
ery and  clemency  to  his  opponents,  and  was 
famtliarly  called* 'Honest  John  Lambert'  by  hia 
associates. 

LAMBEST,  John  (c.l775-t).  An  English 
traveler,  who  sojourned  in  North  America  ( 1806- 
09).  His  scheme  of  introducing  hemp  culture 
into  the  British  colonies  was  not  a  success;  but 
his  explorations  of  "those  parts  rendered  inter- 
esting by  the  glories  of  a  Wolfe  and  a  Washing- 
ton" were  more  fortunate,  and  his  book.  Travels 
Through  Lower  Canada  and  the  United  States 
of  Xorth  America  in  the  Years  1806,  1807,  and 
1808  (3  vols.,  1810),  is  particularly  broad-mind- 
ed in  tone.  Lambert  also  edited  Washington 
Irving's  Essays  (2  vols.,  1811),  with  a  lengthy 
preface. 

I<AM'BESTVIIiLE.  A  city  in  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J.,  16  miles  northwest  of  Trenton; 
on  the  Delaware  River,  the  Delaware  and  Rari- 
tan  Canal,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Map: 
New  Jersey,  C  3 ) .  It  has  good  water-power,  and 
large  spoke-works,  rubber-mills,  paper-mills, 
stone-quarries,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  and 
flouring-mills.  There  is  a  public  library.  First 
incorporated  in  1849,  Lambertville  is  now  gov- 
erned under  a  charter  of  1874,  which  provides 
for  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  com- 
mon council.  Population,  in  1890,  4142;  in  1900. 
4637. 

LAMBEKT  VON  HEBSFELD,  VAm'hiH  fAn 
hers'felt  (  ?-c.l088).  A  German  historian  of  the 
eleventh  century,  bom  probably  in  Thuringia. 
Having  received  a  superior  education,  he  entered 
the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Hersfeld  in  1058, 
in  the  same  year  was  ordained  priest,  and  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy-  Land.  His  reputation 
as  one  of  the  best  mediaeval  writers  is  based 
upon  his  principal  work,  the  Annales,  first  print- 
ed in  1525  (new  ed.  Hanover,  187.4;  trans,  into 
German  by  Hesse,  Leipzig,  2d  ed.  1893),  a  history 
of  the  world  from  the  earliest  times  to  1077,  only 
the  period  from  1039  on,  however,  showing  an 
independent  treatment  in  giving  a  comprehensive 
und  well-arranged  account  of  contemporaneous 
events,  told  with  great  clearness  and  grace  of 
style.  An  admirer  and  stanch  adherent  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII.,  he  did  not  spare  Henry  IV.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  Carmen  de  Bella  Saxonico, 
edited  by  Pannenborg  (Gottingen,  1892).  Con- 
sult EigenI)rodt,  Lambert  von  Hersfeld  and  die 
neuere  Quellenforschung  (Cassel,  1896). 

LAHBEBVII.LE,  laN'bflr'v«l',  Jean  de  (  T- 
1099).  A  French  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  Iro- 
quois Indians  of  North  America.  He  settled  at 
Onondaga,  their  chief  village,  in  1671,  having  by 
that  time  been  about  three  years  in  Canada,  and 
he  became  a  powerful  agent  for  keeping  his  sav- 
age flock  friendly  to  the  French.  By  extending 
his  influence  to  the  neighboring  Senecas,  he  was 
enabled  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  Governor  Don- 
gan  of  New  York,  who  strove  to  hold  the  Iroquois 
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League  an  ally  of  the  English.  P6re  Lamberville 
had  good  backing  while  Frontenac  was  Governor 
at  Quebec,  but  when  the  latter  was  replaced  by 
weaker  men  the  life  of  the  missionary  was  en- 
dangered by  the  treacherous  seizure  of  Iroquois 
who  had  crossed  to  Cataraqui  (now  Kingston), 
Ontario,  for  a  peaceable  conference,  and  he  had 
to  make  his  escape  (1687).  He  died  in  France, 
and  his  younger  brother,  Jacques,  succeeded  him 
among  the  Onondagas;  but  he,  too,  was  forced  to 
fly  (1709),  and  the  mission  was  abandoned. 

LAICBETH.  A  metropolitan  borough  of  Lon- 
don, in  Surrey,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Thames,  1%  miles  southwest  of  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  opposite  Westminster,  with  whicli 
it  is  connected  by  four  bridges.  Area,  6 14  square 
miles.  Population,  in  1891,  278,393;  in  1901, 
301,873.  Its  most  interesting  building,  Lambeth 
Palace,  has  been  the  metropolitan  residence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  since  1197,  and 
contains  n  fine  portrait  gallery  and  a  library 
with  valuable  MSS.  Other  noteworthy  fea- 
tures are  Saint  Thomas's  Hospital,  several  be- 
nevolent institutions,  and  fine  public  buildings, 
the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  and  Brockwell, 
Kennington,  and  X'auxhall  parks,  the  latter  the 
site  of  the  once-famous  Vauxhall  Gardens.  The 
numerous  industrial  establishments  include  pot- 
teries, glass-works,  machine-factories,  and  brew- 
eries. 

LAMBETH  ABTICIiES.  The  name  given  to 
a  statement  concerning  the  doctrines  of  pre- 
destination, justification,  and  free  will  drawn 
up  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  1596  by  William  Whit- 
aker,  master  of  Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  others  who  agreed  with  him  in  holding  Cal- 
vinistic  views.  They  were  approved  by  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift,  and  sent  to  Cambridge  with 
direction  that  the  scholars  should  conform  to 
them,  but  were  recalled  by  order  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  articles  are  nine  in  number,  and 
strongly  Calvinistic  in  tone. 

UkMBETH  CONFEBEXCE.  A  gathering 
of  all  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  communion, 
held  at  Lambeth  Palace,  the  official  residence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  under  his 
presidency.  The  idea  of  such  an  assembly  was 
suggested  as  early  as  1851  by  Bishop  Hopkins  of 
Vermont;  but  the  first  formal  request  to  call  it 
was  made  by  the  Canadian  bishops  in  their  pro- 
vincial synod  of  18G5,  the  desire  growing  out  of 
the  disquiet  caused  by  the  complications  of  Bish- 
op Colenso's  case.  Archbishop  Longley  issued 
the  first  invitation  in  1867,  and  it  was  accepted 
by  76  bishops.  The  second  conference  was  held 
in  1878,  in  response  to  the  demand  of  those  who 
realized  the  usefulness  of  the  first;  this  time 
100  bishops  met,  under  Archbishop  Tait.  In 
1888,  under  Archbishop  Benson,  145  were  pres- 
ent; and  in  1897  Archbishop  Temple  presided 
over  194.  The  conference  does  not  pretend  to 
legislate  or  to  formulate  doctrine;  but  its  value 
as  a  means  for  the  interchange  of  counsel  on 
problems  of  the  day  has  been  so  generally  felt 
that  it  is  likely  to  continue  at  intervals  of  ap- 
proximately ten  years.  Its  most  important  single 
act  has  been  the  promulgation  of  a  basis  for 
the  establishment  of  Christian  unity  in  1888. 
A  full  official  report  of  the  origin  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  tliree  meetings  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Davidson,  who  became  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  1903,  The  Lambeth  Conferences 


of  1861, 1878,  and  1888  (London  and  New  York, 
1889). 

LAMBETH  DEOBEES.  Degrees  conferred 
in  arts  or  laws  or  theology  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Those  from  the  universities  are 
more  esteemed. 

LAMBINET,  IttN'bS'nA',  Ekilk  Chables 
( 1815-7S) .  A  French  painter,  born  at  Versailles. 
He  studied  under  Drolling,  and  later  with  Horace 
Vernet,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a  journey  to 
Algeria.  Afterwards  he  traveled  in  England  and 
Holland,  but  his  best  works  are  views  in  Nor- 
mandy or  along  the  Seine.  Except  in  a  few  in- 
stances his  pictures  are  landscapes.  He  received 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1867. 

LAHBI1TTTS,  Dionysius  (Denvs  Lambin) 
(1520-72).  A  French  classical  scholar.  He  was 
born  at  Montreuil,  and  studied  at  Amiens.  From 
1561  he  was  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the 
College  Royal  in  Paris,  and  won  fame  by  his 
editions  of  classical  authors,  especially  of  Horace 
(1561),  Lucretius  (1563),  and  Cicero  (1566). 
These  profound  works  have  formed  the  basis  of 
unnumbered  modem  editions. 

T.ATWRTTTT.T.  A  North  American  evergreen 
shrub.    See  KALinA. 

LAMBBEQXTHT.    See  Mantuno. 

LAMBBTJSCHmi,  lam'br?S7-ske'n«,  Luioi 
(1776-1854).  An  Italian  cardinal.  Secretary  of 
State  under  Gregory  XVI.  He  was  bom  at  Genoa ; 
entered  the  Order  of  Barnabites  while  he  was 
very  young;  was  secretary  of  Cardinal  Consalvi 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  brought  about  the 
conclusion  of  the  concordats  with  Bavaria  and 
Naples.  In  1819  he  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Genoa,  and  in  1827  was  Nuncio  to  Paris,  where 
he  stayed  until  the  Revolution  of  July.  In  1831 
he  was  made  cardinal,  and  in  1836  he  succeeded 
Bernetti  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  particularly 
trying  and  difficult  period.  He  was  opposed  to 
innovation,  and  did  his  best  to  carry  out  the 
Papal  policy  of  temporal  control.  He  was  au- 
thor of  the  famous  allocutions  in  connection  with 
the  quarrel  between  the  Bishop  of  Cologne  and 
Prussia.  In  1842  he  became  Bishop  of  Sabina, 
and  in  1847  of  Porto.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Roman  Revolution  of  1848  he  had  to  flee  to  Civi- 
tavecchia and  later  to  Naples,  and  finally  joined 
Pius  IX.  at  Gaeta.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  the- 
Pope  in  1850.  Among  his  writings  are  Opere 
spirituali  (1836)  and  SulV  immacolato  concepi- 
mento  di  Maria  (1843). 

LAMBBTTSCHINI,  Raffaeixo,  Am±  (1788- 
1873).  An  Italian  writer  and  teacher,  born  at 
Genoa.  He  studied  for  the  priesthood  in  Rome, 
where  his  uncle,  Luigi  Lambruschini  (1776- 
1854),  was  cardinal  and  Secretary  of  State. 
Upon  his  return  to  Tuscany  he  devoted  himself 
to  agriculture  and  political  economy,  and  founded 
the  aiornale  Agraritoscano  (1827).  Afterwards 
he  opened  a  school  at  his  villa  of  San  Carboni, 
and  put  into  practice  his  theories  of  education. 
In  connection  with  his  work  he  published  La 
guida  delV  educatore  (1836-44).  After  the  an- 
nexation of  Tuscany  Victor  Emmanuel  made  him 
Senator  (1860).  Among  his  writings  are  Libri 
dell'  educazione  (1849)  and  Dell'  istrusione 
(1871). 

LAMBS'  CLTTB,  The.  A  social  club  in  New 
York  City,  composed  chiefly  of  actors,  dramatists, 
and  artists.    It  had  its  origin  in  a  group  of  ac- 
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tors,  newspaper  men,  and  other  Bohemians,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  dining  together  periodically 
at  the  United  States  Hotel  in  1873  and  1874. 
They  organized  the  club  in  1874,  modeling  it 
after  the  Lambs'  Club  of  London,  founded  by 
John  Hare,  George  Du  Maurier,  Sir  Douglas 
Straight,  and  others.  The  Lambs  has  escaped 
the  fate  of  many  similar  organizations,  and  pre- 
served its  distinctively  theatrical  character 
through  a  wise  provision  of  the  constitution.  Al- 
thougti  non-professional  members  are  admitted, 
the  constitution  limits  their  number  to  one-third 
of  the  membership.  The  club-house,  at  70  West 
Thirty-sixth  Street,  is  a  handsome  building,  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  which  is  its  theatre,  where 
the  Lambs  hold  their  annual  'gambol.'  The  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  club  is  the  'Shepherd.' 
the  vice-president  is  the  'Boy,'  while  the  officer 
who  manages  and  directs  the  'gambols'  is  known 
as  the  'Collie.' 

U^MB'S  LETTUCE.     A  salad  plant.     See 

Corn-Salau. 

I.AMBTOIT,  John  Geoboe,  first  Earl  of  Dur 
ham.    See  DrBHAM. 

LAMEOO,  Ift-ma'gft.  An  old  town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  Province  of  Beira,  situated  amid  rocky 
mountains  three  miles  south  of  the  Douro,  and 
43  miles  east  of  Oporto  (Map:  Portugal,  B  2). 
It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral  and  a  bishop's  palace. 
It  exports  wine  and  hams.  Population,  in  1900, 
9179.  It  figured  conspicuously  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Moors  and  the  early  kings  of  Le6n. 

LAMEIXIBRAUCHTA,  l&-m6l'lI-brao'kI-A, 
or  IiAMELLIBBAXCHIATA  (Neo-Lat.,  from 
Lat.  lamella,  thin  metal  plate  +  branchiae,  gills). 
Names  no  longer  in  scientific  use  for  the  group  of 
bivalved  mollusks  now  termed  Pelecypoda.  It 
-consists  of  two  sections,  Monomyaria,  character- 
ized by  having  a  single  adductor  muscle,  and 
Dimyaria,  with  two  adductors.  See  Moixusca, 
snd  Pelecypoda. 

LAMEI/IiICOBIT  (from  Lat.  lamella,  thin 
inetal  plate  -f-  comu,  horn).  A  beetle  of  the 
family  Scaraboeidte,  so  named  because  the  club 
of  the  antenna  is  composed  of  three  or  more 
joints  which  are  broad,  leaf-like,  and  closely  ap- 
pressed  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  one  piece. 
See  ScABAB.EiD.E  and  Beetle. 

IiAMEITNAIS,  lAm'nft',  HVgues  FfiLicixfi 
BoBEBT  UE  (1732-1854).  A  French  religious  and 
])oliticaI  writer,  of  great  influence  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  born 
at  Saiilt-Malo,  and  educated  largely  by  his  uncle, 
a  fervent  opponent  of  the  Encyclopawiists.  The 
boy,  however,  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  Rous- 
seau. His  first  published  work.  Reflexions  sur 
Vitat  de  V^glise  en  France  pendant  le  XVIIIime 
siicle  (1808),  was  a  vigorous  attack  on  material- 
istic philosophy.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  who  had  suppressed 
the  former  work,  he  produced  La  tradition  de 
Vfglixe  svr  I'institution  des  fv^ques  (1814).  On 
Napoleon's  return  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  England,  where  he  was  befriended  by  Abbfe 
Caron.  In  1815  he  entered  the  Seminary  of  Saint 
Sulpice,  and  was  ordained  priest  the  following 
year.  His  next  work — the  first  volume  of  his 
Essai  sur  Vindiff&rence  en  motive  de  religion 
(1818) — made  his  name  famous  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  second  volume  (1820)  was  occupied 
with    the   difficult    problems    of   the    theory    of 


knowledge,  and  put  forward  his  doctrine  of 
the  communis  senaiis  as  the  only  secure  criterion 
of  truth.  Ue  expanded  his  system  at  greater 
length  in  two  succeeding  volumes  (1821-23),  and 
put  forward  a  Defense  de  I'easai  sur  Vindiffi- 
rence  (1822)  against  an  opposition  of  increasing 
violence,  in  which  his  old  Seminary  of  Saint 
Sulpice  and  most  of  the  French  bishops  joined. 
He  turned  from  these  controversies  to  equally 
convinced  and  eager  public  action.  With  Cha- 
teaubriand he  defended  absolute  monarchy  in  the 
Vonaervateur  of  1818-20;  in  the  Difenseur,  the 
Drapeau  Blanc,  and  the  Quotidienne  he  stood 
with  the  extreme  Royalists.  He  attacked  the  re- 
mains of  the  Gallican  spirit  in  the  clergy,  and 
criticised  the  University  of  Paris,  the  religious 
Orders,  and  the  bishops  with  a  bitterness  that 
did  no  good.  On  his  visit  to  Rome  in  1824  his 
friendly  reception  by  Pope  Leo  XII.  gave  rise  to 
the  rumor  that  he  was  to  be  made  a  cardinal; 
but  Lamennais  soon  alienated  the  Pope  as  well  as 
the  bishops  of  France  by  endeavoring  to  reconcile 
political   liberty   with   ecclesiastical   absolutism. 

Upon  tile  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  Lamen- 
nais, with  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert,  estab- 
lished a  journal  called  L'Avenir,  which  boldly  de- 
manded liberty  of  conscience,  of  education,  of 
the  press,  free  intercourse  with  Rome,  abstinence 
from  Government  interference  in  episcopal  elec- 
tions. The  paper  grew  powerful,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, which  had  laughed  at  it,  now  threatened 
it.  Lamennais  and  Lacordaire  were  prosecuted, 
and  the  former  threw  himself  more  ardently  into 
opposition.  In  1832,  after  some  of  his  writings 
had  been  censured  by  a  synod  of  Southern  French 
bishops  at  Toulouse,  the  Papal  encyclical  Mirari 
Yos  was  accompanied  by  a  personal  letter  from 
Cardinal  Pacca  which  warned  him  to  be  more  sub- 
missive. In  obedience  to  the  Pope,  he  suspended 
the  publication  of  L'Avenir,  and  professed  sub- 
mission, which,  however,  he  showed  in  his  letters 
and  anonymous  articles  was  far  from  being  thor- 
ough, and  on  November  5,  1833,  he  spoke  out  un- 
mistakably in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Pope 
but  published  at  the  same  time,  which  made  an 
unequivocal  claim  to  the  right  of  perfect 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression  in  matters 
purely  political  and  secular.  However,  when  an 
answer  came  from  Rome  requiring  an  uncondi- 
tional submission  to  the  teaching  of  the  encycli- 
cal, he  finally  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
brother  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  on  De- 
cember nth  signed  the  required  formula.  None 
the  less,  he  took  occasion  to  make  it  known  that 
he  had  submitted  merely  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

It  became  abundantly  clear,  in  fact,  that  La- 
mennais was  drifting  further  away  from  his  old 
faith,  when  in  May,  1834,  he  published  Paroles 
d'un  croyant — in  Guizot's  phrase,  "the  words  of 
a  believer  who  has  lost  his  faith."  It  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against 
monarchy  and  Papacy  at  once,  preaching  revolu- 
tion as  a  sacred  duty,  and  looking  to  the  emer- 
gence of  a  new  civil  society  and  a  new  Christian- 
ity. Various  governments  suppressed  the  book 
as  fast  as  it  was  translated;  and  the  Pope  con- 
demned it  in  the  encyclical  Hingulari  Nos  of  July 
15,  1834.  Lamennais's  defense  appeared  under 
the  title  Affaires  de  Home  (2  vols.,  1836)  preach- 
ing a  combination  of  deism  and  democracy  as 
the  religion  of  the  future.  For  Le  pays  et  le 
gouvemement  (1840)  he  was  condemned  as  sedi- 
tious  and   punished  by   a  year's   imprisonment 
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and  a  fine  of  2000  francs.  On  bis  release  he  pur- 
sued bis  crusade  with  unrelenting  bitterness. 
Though  rejecting  the  fundamental  dogmas  of 
Christianity,  he  endeavored  to  retain  it  as  a  re- 
ligion of  brotherhood,  and  in  his  Eaquisse  d'une 
philosophie  (4  vols.,  1841-46)  threw  his  ideas  into 
philosophical  form.  He  hailed  the  Revolution  of 
1848  as  the  dawn  of  the  new  day,  and,  as  a 
Deputy  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  drew  up  a 
-complete  plan  for  a  social  organization  which 
was  to  be  the  salvation  of  France  and  of  Europe. 
When  it  was  rejected,  he  took  no  further  part  in 
public  alTairs,  and  now  despaired  even  of  his  com- 
munistic Christianity.  He  withdrew  to  La 
■Chesnaye,  and  the  coup  d'ftat  of  December,  1851, 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  hopes.  He  died 
February  27,  18S4,  refusing  all  religious  minis- 
trations, and  was  buried  without  ceremony  in 
•an  unmarked  grave  in  Pire-Lachaise. 

Consult:  his  works,  (Euvrea  compUtes  (10 
vols.,  Paris,  2d  ed.  1844-47)  ;  CEuvrea  poethumea, 
-edited  by  Forgues  (5  vols.,  ib.,  1855-58)  ;  (Euvrea 
■inidita,  edited  by  Blaize  (ib.,  1866)  ;  Correapond- 
ance  (2d  ed.  by  Forgues,  ib.,  1864)  ;  Confidencea 
de  Lamennaia,  edited  by  Bois  de  la  Villerabel 
(ib.,  1886)  ;  Lettrea  iniditea  d  ilontalemhert, 
edited  by  Forgues  (ib.,  1898)  ;  Kenan,  Essaia  de 
morale  et  de  critique  (ib.,  1854)  ;  Scherer,  Etudes 
aur  la  littirature  contemporaine  (ib.,  1876-83) ; 
Sainte-Beuve,  Portraita  contemporaina  (ib.,  1881- 
82)  ;  Dowden,  Studiea  in  Literature  (2d  ed., 
l.ondon,  1889)  ;  Janet,  La  philoaophie  de  La- 
mennaia (Paris,  1890)  ;  Spuller,  Lamennaia  (ib., 
1892) ;  Gibson.  The  Ahbi  de  Lamennaia  and  the 
JAberal  Catholic  Movement  in  France   (London, 

1896)  ;     Roussel,     Lamennaia     intime      (Paris, 

1897)  ;  Lilly,  "Lamennais,"  in  Fortnightly  Re- 
■view  (London,  1899)  ;  Kaufmann,  Chriatian  8o- 
■cialiam  (ib.,  1888) ;  Brandes,  Main  Currenta  of 
Nineteenth  Century  Literature,  English  transla- 

■tion,  vol.  iii.,  "The  French  Reaction"    (London, 
1903). 
LAUENTATIOKS,  Book  of.  See  Jebemiah, 

Lamentations  of. 

LA  MESA,  1A  ma'sft.    A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cundinamarca,  Colombia,  situated  on  an 

;affluent  of  the  Magdalena,  30  miles  west  of  Bo- 
gota.    It  lies  in  a  oeautiful  plain  over  4000  feet 

■above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  coffee  and  sugar 
plantations,  has  a  handsome  town  hall,  and  an 
active  commerce  in  cacao,  salt,  grain,  and  hats. 
Population,  over  9000. 

IiAMETH,    lA'm^t',    Alexandre,    Count    de 
(1760-1820).     A  French  soldier  and  politician, 

/brother  of  Charles  Malo  Francois  Lameth.  He 
was  born  in  Paris.  After  serving  as  aide  in 
America  under  Rochambeau  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  he  returned  to  France,  and  in 
1789  was  Deputy  to  the  States-General.  He  soon 
joined  the  Third  Estate,  however;  aided  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  noble  and  ecclesiastical  priv- 
ileges; and  in  1790,  as  member  of  the  Xational 
Assembly,  advocated  reforms  and  the  abolition 

•of  privileges.  After  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Austria  (1792)  he  was  made  Mardchal  de  Camp, 
but  his  efforts  to  moderate  the  fury  of  the 
people  were  misunderstood,  and,  accused  of 
treason  by  the  Assembly,  he  was  forced  to  flee 
with  Lafayette.  With  the  latter  he  was  impris- 
oned by  the  Austrians  from  1792  to  1795,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  return  to  France  until  1800. 
Shortly  after  his  return,  he  was  made  a  count  by 

'.  'Napoleon.    -He  -  held  various  prefectships  under 


the  Empire  and  later  under  the  Restol-atiod ;  &nd 
from  1819  to  1825  served  as  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  addition  to 
numerous  political  and  military  articles,  Lameth 
published  a  Uiatoire  de  I'aaaemhUe  conatituante 
(2  vols.,  1829). 

LAMETH,  Charles  I^Lalo  Fbanc^ois,  Count 
de  ( 1757-1832) .  A  French  general  and  politician, 
brother  of  the  preceding.  He  assisted  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  in  their  war  for  independence,  and 
while  aide  under  Rochambeau  at  the  battle  of 
Yorktown  was  seriously  wounded.  In  1791  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  National  Assembly  by 
the  nobility,  and  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
reforms,  but  his  opposition  to  Mirabeau  brought 
about  his  arrest  in  1792.  He  escaped  to  Ham- 
burg, where,  joined  by  his  brother  Alexandre, 
he  engaged  in  commerce  (1795-97).  Return- 
ing to  France  (1800),  he  lived  in  retirement 
until  1809,  when  he  fought  under  Napoleon.  He 
later  joined  the  Bourbons,  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  (1815),  and  was  elected  Dep- 
uty in  1827. 

LA  METTBIE,  1&  me-tr«',  Julien  Offrat  de 
(1709-51).  A  French  physician  and  materialist. 
He  was  bom  at  Saint-Malo ;  was  educated  at 
Paris,  at  Rheims,  and  under  Boerhave  in  Leyden ; 
and  in  1742  became  physician  to  the  Gardes  Fran- 
caises.  He  fought  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy, 
but  in  1746  was  driven  from  France,  and  then 
from  Leyden  on  account  of  his  materialistic 
Biatoire  naturelle  de  I'Sme.  He  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  wrote 
L'homme  machine  (1748);  L'homme  plante 
(1748)  ;  and  Riflexiona  aur  I'origine  des  animaux 
(1750).  His  Ouvrage  de  P&nC-lope  ou  le  Ma- 
chiavel  en  midecine  (1748)  was  a  general  attack 
on  all  the  great  scientists  and  physicians  of  his 
time. 

LA3II.  Wmy,  LoLns  ErofeNE  (1800-90).  A 
French  artist  in  water-colors,  bom  in  Paris.  He 
studied  wtth  Gros  and  Horace  Vernet,  and  made 
his  d£but  at  the  Salon  (1824)  with  two  oil  paint- 
ings, "Etude  de  chevaux"  and  "Le  combat  de 
Puerto  de  Miravento"  (Luxembourg Gallery).  He 
made  extensive  travels  through  Europe,  and  after 
the  Revolution  of  1830  was  engaged  to  teach 
water-colors  to  some  of  the  Orleans  princes  and 
gradually  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  that  branch 
of  art,  in  which  be  produced  such  works  as 
"L'orgie"  (1853);  "Bal  de  I'opfra"  (1859); 
"L'escalicr  de  marbre  de  Versailles"  (1861)  ; 
"L'abdieation  de  Marie  Stuart"  (Universal  Ex- 
position, 1867)  ;  "Dernier  auto-da-f6  h  Madrid  en 
1670"  and  "Trianon  en  1750"  (1873);  "Knox 
prfchant  devant  Marie-Stuart"  and  "IntCrieur 
du  mus^  du  pavilion  de  PrCgny"  (1877).  He 
also  made  beautiful  water-colors  to  illustrate 
"Manon  Lescaut"  (1868)  ;  "Gil  Bias,"  MfrimOe's 
"Charles  IX."  ( 1878 ),  and  the  works  of  Alfred  de 
Musset  (1861).  A  number  of  his  battle  pictures 
are  in  the  Versailles  Galleries;  his  drawings  and 
vignettes  are  specially  good.  He  was  a  founder 
of  the  Society  of  Water  Color  Artists,  received  a 
second-class  medal  in  1855,  and  became  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1863. 

LAOOA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ao/iia).  (1)  In 
Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Poseidon  and 
mother  by  Zeus  of  Herophile,  the  Delphic  sibyl. 
(2)  A  beautiful  Libyan  queen  whom  Zeiis  loved. 
Hera  in  jealousy  robbed  her  of  her  children,  and 
I.Amia  was  transformed  into  a  hideous  monsten 
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who  etraagled  and  devoured  young  children.  In 
the  later  development  the  Lamite  were  vampires 
with  the  power  of  assuming  attractive  forms  to 
allure  victims,  whose  flesh  they  devoured.  The 
Lamite  were  used  as  nursery  hobgoblins  to  terrify 
children,  and  corresponded  to  the  mediEeval 
witches.  Keats  wrote  a  poem,  Lamia  (1820),  in 
which  the  bride  is  made  to  revert  to  her  original 
serpent  form.  (3)  A  courtesan  of  Athens,  orig- 
inally a  flute-player.  She  acquired  great  influ- 
ence over  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  into  whose  hands 
she  fell  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  long  main- 
tained her  power  through  her  talents.  She  was 
noted  for  her  great  extravagance.  Temples  were 
dedicated  to  her  under  the  name  of  Aphrodite  at 
Athens  and  Thebes. 

I1A.MIA,  or  ZiTUNi.  The  capital  of  the  No- 
niarchy  of  Phthiotis,  Greece,  situated  near  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Lamia,  28  miles  southeast  of 
Pharsalos  (Map:  Greece,  D  3).  It  is  dominated 
by  a  medieval  fortress  on  the  site  of  a  more  re- 
mote structure.  Its  chief  features  are  the  mosque, 
bazaars,  and  gardens.  The  rearing  of  camels  is  a 
distinctive  industry.  Population,  in  1896,  7414. 
Here,  in  B.C.  323,  Antipater  and  his  army  were 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Athenians  under 
Leosthenes,  who  was  killed  during  an  assault. 
To  the  south  is  the  strategic  Pass  of  Tliermopylse 
(q.v. ),  immortalized  by  numerous  celebrated  de- 
fenses, the  most  famous  of  which  ended  in  the 
annihilation  of  I^onidas  and  his  band  of  Spar- 
tans and  Thespians  when  heroically  resisting  the 
advance  of  the  Persian  hosts  under  Xerxes,  B.C. 
480.  Also  on  the  south  is  the  Bridge  of  Alamanna, 
where  in  1821  young  Diakos  and  the  Bishop  of 
Salona,  commanding  700  Greeks,  heroically  op- 
posed the  advance  of  a  Turkish  army.  The  an- 
cient name  of  Lamia  has  replaced  the  name  of 
Zituni,  by  which  it  was  known  during  the  Turk- 
ish domination. 

LAKIAN  WAB.  A  war  waged  in  B.C.  323  by 
the  allied  States  of  Greece  against  Antipater 
( q.v. ) .  At  first  Antipater  met  with  reverses  and 
took  refuge  in  the  Thessalian  town  of  Lamia, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  war.  There  he  was 
besieged  by  the  Greeks  for  some  months,  but 
finally  managed  to  escape,  through  the  aid  of 
Craterus  (q.v.),  thus  ending  the  war  and  bring- 
ing the  allies  into  subjection.  Leosthenes,  the 
Athenian  commander  of  the  Greeks,  was  killed 
during  the  siege. 

LAUONA  (Lat.,  thin  plate).  .A  thin  layer 
or  coat,  which  may  be  laid  over  another;  or  a 
plate  or  scale,  as  a  thin  layer  of  minerals,  bone, 
etc.  In  anatomy,  a  bone  or  part  of  a  bone  said  to 
resemble  a  thin  plate,  as  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  bone.  In  botany,  the  broad  thin 
petal  of  a  flower,  or  what  is  called  the  blade  of  a 
leaf,  is  technically  known  as  a  lamina. 

IiAM'INAraiA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  lamina, 
thin  plate).  A  genus  of  brown  seaweeds  of  the 
order  Laminariaceie,  or  kelps.  The  species  are 
widely  distributed  in  the  cooler  waters  of  the 
globe,  are  common  on  rocky  coasts,  and  attain  a 
marked  development  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  They 
are  marked  by  a  cylindrical  stalk  of  varying 
length,  which  expands  above  into  a  broadened 
leaf-like  structure  without  a  midrib.  Laminaria 
digitata  is  the  common  tangle  of  the  seacoasts. 
Laminaria  potatotum  is  common  in  Australia, 
etc.;  its  hard  stalk  furnishes  material  for  im- 
plements  of  various   kinds.     Other   species,   as 


Laminaria  bulbosa,  were  formerly  extensively 
used  by  glass  and  soap  makers.  Laminaria  aac- 
charina  is  a  source  of  mannite.  In  Japan  Lami- 
naria japonica  and  Laminaria  angusta,  more 
than  40,000,000  pounds  of  which  were  shipped 
in  1894  to  China,  are  important  articles  of  food. 
A  number  of  species  are  important  sources  of 
iodine. 

LAH'INA^ION  (from  ML.  laminarc,  to 
plate,  from  Lat.  lamina,  thin  plate) .  The  arrange- 
ment of  sedimentary  rocks,  such  as  shales  and 
sandstones,  in  thin  layers  or  lamins.  Lamination 
indicates  interruption  in  the  process  of  depo- 
sition, which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  suc- 
cessive tides,  by  periodical  floods,  or  by  change 
in  the  supply  of  material.  Clay  deposits  fre- 
quently show  a  fine  sprinkling  of  sand  on  the 
surface  of  the  layers,  which  may  be  further  dis- 
tinguished by  their  varied  colors.  It  seems  prob- 
able also  that  laminated  structure  is  sometimes 
produced  in  argillaceous  rocks  by  the  pressure 
of  the  overlying  strata.  See  the  article  on 
Gbologt. 

XiAK'INITIS.     See  Founder. 

IiAMISTA,  la-mS'sta.  A  South  American 
tribe.     See   Yameo. 

liA/TtUVM..  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  mint 
family.    See  Dead-Mettle. 

LAM1IAS  DAY  (AS.  hlammasase,  hl&fmaiase, 
loaf-mass,  bread-feast,  from  MAf,  Goth,  gahlaiha, 
OHG.  hlaiha,  Ger.  Laih,  loaf  -|-  mmase,  OHG. 
missa,  messe,  Ger.  Messe,  mass,  from  ML.  missa, 
mass,  from  Lat.  missa,  p.p.  fem.  of  mittere,  to 
send).  August  1st.  It  is  one  of  the  cross-quarter 
days,  or  half-quarter  days,  in  England.  On  this 
day,  which  is  the  feast  of  Saint  Peter  ad  Vin- 
cula,  it  was  customary  in  early  times  to  make 
offerings  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest. 

LJLMMES,  lem'mSr.  Hnoo  (1835—).  A  Ger- 
man divine,  bom  at  AUenstcin,  in  East  Prussia. 
From  1853  to  1856  he  studied  Protestant  the- 
ology at  the  universities  of  KSnigsberg,  Leipzig, 
and  Berlin,  but  afterwards  became  a  convert  to 
Catholicism.  He  justified  his  conversion  by  a 
pamphlet,  Misericordias  Domini  (1861).  In 
1882  be  was  made  prelate  prothonotary,  and  be 
lectured  for  many  years  on  history  and  law  of 
the  Church.  His  publications  include :  Vlementis 
Alexandrini  de  Logo  Doctrina  (1885)  ;  Die  vor- 
tridentinisch-katholiscke  Theologie  des  Reforma- 
tionszeitalters,  aua  den  Qucllen  dargestellt,  a 
prize  essay  (1858);  Zur  Kirchengeschichte  de» 
16.  und  IT.  Jahrhunderts  (1863)  ;  and  /n«titu- 
tionen  des  katholischcn  Kirchenreehts  (2d  ed. 
1892). 

LAMMEBOEIEB,  Ifirn'mSr-gi'Sr  (Ger.  Lam- 
mcrgeier,  lambs'  vulture,  from  Lammer,  pi.  of 
Lamm,  OHG.,  Goth.,  AS.,  Eng.  lamb  +  Oner, 
OHG.  gir,  vulture:  connected  with  OHG.  ger, 
giri,  girig,  Ger.  gierig.  greedy,  Goth,  gaima,  de- 
sirous). The  largest  of  European  birds  of  prey 
(Oypaetus  barbatua),  measuring  40  inches  or 
more  in  length  and  from  8  to  10  feet  in  extent 
of  wing.  Really  an  eagle,  and  therefore  one  of 
the  Falconida;,  it  has  won  its  name  of  "bearded' 
or  'griffon'  vulture  from  its  frequent  use  of  carrion 
as  food,  and  it  often  resorts  to  the  remains  of  vul- 
tures' feasts  to  gather  up  and  devour  the  scattered 
bones.  Its  food  ordinarily  consists  of  small 
mammals  and  young  lambs  and  chamois,  in  addi- 
tion to  carrion,  but  when  driven  by  hunger  it  has 
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been  known  to  attack  sheep,  goats,  and  even 
children.  In  North  Africa  land  tortoises  fonn 
nn  important  article  of  its  diet,  and  it  is  report- 
ed to  break  open  their  shells  by  carrying  the 
turtles  high  in  the  air  and  letting  them  fall  upon 
rocks.  Marrow-bones  are  broken  open  in  the 
same  way.  The  stories  of  lammergeiers  forcing 
chamois  over  precipices,  and  similar  tales  indica- 
tive of  great  sagacity  and  courage,  appear  to 
be  exaggerated.  The  fully  plumaged  bird  is 
handsomely  clothed,  the  back,  wings,  and  tail 
being  brownish  black,  the  lower  parts  tawny, 
and  the  head  white,  with  black  marks  on  the 
sides  and  tufts  of  black  feathers  at  the  mouth- 
angles.  The  lammergeier  ranges  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Spain  and  North  Africa  eastward 
through  the  Alps  and  mountains  of  Greece  into 
Asia,  as  far  as  Northern  China.  It  is  now  rare 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  destroyed  when- 
ever an  opportunity  oiTers.  It  is  a  bird  of  majes- 
tic flight,  but  hafl  not  the  royal  dignity  of  some 
of  the  eagles.  The  nest  is  made  of  sticks,  in  a 
crevice  or  on  a  shelf  of  a  cliff,  and  usually  only 
one  egg  is  laid.  This  is  dull  yellow,  clouded  with 
rusty  brown.    See  Plate  of  Vultxjbes. 

L ATHnnrRBMTJTB  ( lArn'mgr-inggr^)  HUXS.  A 
range  of  low  hills  in  Scotland,  on  the  boundary 
between  Haddington  and  Berwick  shires,  ter- 
minating in  a  precipitous  coast  on  the  North 
Sea  (Map:  Scotland,  F  4). 

LAMMTiE,  Alfred.  In  Dickens's  Our  Mu- 
tual Friend,  a  scheming  character,  flashy  in  ap- 
pearance and  manners,  and  fertile  in  plans  for 
making  money.  He  marries  Miss  Sophronia 
Akersham,  each  mistakenly  believing  that  the 
other  has  money,  and  they  live  a  life  of  domestic 
infelicity,  though  outwardly  affectionate  and 
amiable. 

IiAMITID.a:  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
lamna,  lamina,  thin  plate).  A  family  of  sharks, 
represented  by  two  well-defined  groups,  viz. 
Lamns  or  porbeagles,  having  lanceolate  teeth, 
sigmoidally  curved  and  not  serrated,  and  Car- 
charodontes,  having  triangular  serrated  teeth. 
See  Porbeagle;  Man-Eater  Shark. 

IiAS[6x,  lA-mOn'.  A  bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  Philip- 
pines. It  reduces  Luzon  to  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  here  separates  the  southeastern  peninsula 
from  the  main  part  of  the  island.  Its  length 
between  Point  Saley  and  Point  Dapdap  is  20 
miles,  and  its  depth  20  miles.  Between  these 
points  He  the  large  island  of  Alabat  and  the 
smaller  Calbalete,  forming  two  channels  which 
lead  into  a  large  and  well-protected  harbor, 
hitherto  but  little  used.  On  the  northwestern 
shore  of  the  bay  are  the  two  anchoring-grounds 
of  Port  LampOn  and  Maubfln,  which  are  ports  of 
call  for  steamers. 

IiAMONT,  limCnt',  Daniel  Scott  (1851- 
lflO.5).  An  American  politician  and  Cabinet  offi- 
cer, born  at  Cortlandville,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated 
at  Union  College,  but  left  before  graduation  to 
engage  in  newspaper  work  in  Albany.  There  he 
became  well  known  as  a  political  correspondent, 
held  several  legislative  clerkships,  and  in  1883 
l>ecame  private  secretary  to  Grover  Cleveland, 
♦  hen  Governor  of  New  York.  When  Cleveland 
became  President  in  188.5,  Lamont  accompanied 
him,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  Washington,  where 
he  remained  until  Harrison's  inauguration. 
From  1889  to  1893  be  engaged  in  various  busi- 


ness enterprises  in  New  Y'ork  City,  and  in  the 
latter  year  became  Secretary  of  War  in  President 
Cleveland's  second  Cabinet.  In  1897  he  became 
vice-president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

LAMONT,  U-mAnt',  Johann  von  (1805-79). 
A  German  astronomer  and  physicist.  He  was 
bom  at  Bniemar,  in  Aberdeenshire,  of  an  old 
Scotch  family;  studied  at  Ratisbon,  and  in  1828 
became  assistant  in  the  ob8er>-atory  at  Bogen- 
hausen,  near  Munich.  In  1833  he  was  made 
director  of  the  same  observatory,  and  in  1852 
he  became  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Munich.  His  greatest  work  in  astronomy 
was  his  minute  observations  of  about  34,000 
lesser  stars,  published  in  the  Annalen  der  Stem- 
tcarte  in  UUnchen.  But  he  did  more  effective  ser- 
vice in  the  study  of  terrestrial  magnetism;  he 
discovered  the  decennial  period  (1850)  and  the 
earth  current  (1862);  made  Bogcnhausen  a 
centre  of  meteorological  research,  and  wrote: 
Bandbuch  des  Erdmagnetismus  (1849);  Astro- 
nomie  und  Erdmagnetismus  (1851)  ;  and  Band- 
buch des  Magnetismus  (1867).  He  made  mag- 
netic surveys  of  Bavaria  (1852),  of  France  and 
Spain  (1856),  and  of  North  Germany  and  Den- 
mark (1858). 

LAMOBIClilBE,  M'mA'ri'syar',  Christophb 
I.feoN  Louis  JuciiAULT  DE  (1806-65).  A  French 
general,  born  at  Nantes.  He  studied  at  the 
Kcole  Polytechnique,  and  went  to  Algeria  as  a 
lieutenant  of  engineers  in  1830.  In  1833  he  be- 
came chief  of  a  battalion  of  zouaves^  and  in 
1837  colonel.  He  particularly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Constantine.  From  1841 
to  1843  he  was  engaged  in  active  warfare  against 
the  native  tribes,  defeating  Abd-el-Kader  in  a 
sanguinary  battle  near  Mascara  (1842).  In  1844 
he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Isly,  and  was  made 
in  1845  interim  Governor  of  Algeria.  To  him 
belongs  the  glory  of  concluding  the  war  in  Africa, 
by  forcing  Abd-el-Kader  to  surrender  in  1847. 
He  had  been  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
from  the  Department  of  the  Sarthe  the  previous 
year,  and  was  reelected  after  his  return  from 
Algeria.  In  the  Thiers  Ministry,  which  Louis 
Philippe  called  to  office  on  February  24,  1848, 
in  a  vain  endeavor  to  avert  his  impending 
downfall,  Lamoriciire  was  made  Minister  of 
War.  Upon  the  abdication  of  the  King  he  sought 
to  proclaim  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  as  Regent ; 
but  was  caught  in  the  fire  of  the  barricades  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  when  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  out.  He  commanded  the  attack  on 
the  barricades  during  the  June  insurrection,  and 
quelled  tbe  tumults  of  the  Socialists.  He  was 
Minister  of  War  during  the  Government  of  Gen- 
eral Cavaignac,  and  in  1849  was  sent  bjf  Odilon 
Barrot  on  an  important  diplomatic  mission  to 
Russia.  He  attached  himself  to  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  Legislative  Chamber  after  his  re- 
turn, being  a  very  decided  opponent  of  the 
schemes  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  was  arrested  on 
the  occasion  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  December  2, 
1851,  and  was  at  first  imprisoned  in  Ham  and 
afterwards  exiled,  not  being  allowed  to  return 
until  1857.  During  his  exile,  which  he  spent  in 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  England,  he  became  a 
devout  Catholic,  and  in  1860  was  appointed  by 
Pius  IX.  commander  of  the  Papal  troops.  He 
organized  an  army  of  young  Catholic  devotees 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  Holy  See  from 
the  hateful  progress  of  'revolution,'  and,  indi- 
rectly, to  restore  the  temporal  power  to  the  Pope. 
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He  was,  liowever,  compelled  to  surrender  his 
whole  force  to  the  Sardinian  general  Cialdini, 
at  Ancona,  after  having  been  defeated  at  Castel- 
fldardo,  September  18,  1860.  He  returned  to 
France,  and  died  near  Amiena,  September  11, 
1805. 

LAKOBMAIN,  Ift'mOr'miM',  VVilhelm  Geb- 
MAIN  (1570-1648).  An  Austrian  Jesuit,  bom  at 
La  Moire  Mennie,  a  village  near  Luxemburg.  He 
joined  the  Jesuits  in  1590  at  BrUnn.  In  1596 
he  was  ordained  priest,  in  1623  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Vienna  College,  and  next  year  he 
was  made  confessor  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
II.  He  published  Ferdinandi  II.  Virtutes  (1637), 
which  appeared  in  the  following  year  under  the 
title  of  Idea  Principis  Christiani.  His  corre- 
spondence with  Emperor  Ferdinand  and  his  fam- 
ily was  published  by  Dudik  (1877). 

LA  HOTTE,  1ft  m6t,  Axtoine  Houdar  de 
(1672-1731).  A  French  author  and  critic,  bom 
in  Paris.  His  first  work,  a  comedy.  Let  ori- 
ginause  (1693),  was  a  failure,  but  he  continued 
to  produce  operas,  ballets,  and  tragedies,  one  of 
which,  Inia  de  Castro  (1723),  was  successful  for 
many  years.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Academy 
in  1710,  and  two  years  afterwards  became  blind. 
His  Reflexions  sur  la  critique  (1715)  has  some 
value.  One  edition  of  hia  works  appeared  in 
1754,  (Eucrea  choisies  in  1811,  (Euvres  de  thi&tre 
in  1730,  and  Lettres  in  1754. 

LA  MOTTE-FOTTQTji:.     See  FouQufi. 

LA  MOTTE-VALOIS,  vft'lwB',  Jeanne  de 
Luz  DE  Saint  RfiwT,  Comtesse  de  ( 1756-91 ) .  A 
French  adventuress.  See  Diamond  Necklace, 
'The  Affair  of  the. 

LAMOTTKBXrX,  14'm5!5'r?',  CnARLES  (1834- 
'99).  A  French  violinist  and  conductor,  bom  in 
Bordeaux.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, and  won  the  first  prize  for  violin  in  1854. 
He  afterwards  played  first  violin  at  the  OpCra, 
:nnd  founded  a  society  for  chamber  music.  In 
1873  he  organized  the  Soci<^t6  de  I'Harmonie 
;Sacr6e,  which  in  1875  gave  the  first  performance 
•of  the  Messiah  in  Paris.  In  1876  he  became 
assistant  conductor,  and  in  1878  first  conductor 
•at  the  Op6ra.  In  1880  he  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  inauguration  of  the 
Nouveaux  concerts  in  1881  was  a  continuation 
■of  the  work  begun  by  Colonne.  Many  new  com- 
posers, particularly  Wagner,  had  their  first  hear- 
ing in  France  at  these  concerts.  He  produced 
■the  operas  Lohengrin  and  Tristan  und  Isolde  for 
the  first  time  in  Paris,  and  proved  himself  a 
good  interpreter  of  German  music.  He  died 
in  Paris. 

LAKF  (from  Lat.  lampas,  Gk.  \afiwit,  torch, 
^rom  ijiiiretn,  lampein,  to  shine).  A  contriv- 
-ance  in  which  is  burned  some  substance,  usually 
■a  liquid,  whose  flame  is  characterized  by  illumi- 
"nating  power.  The  most  primitive  lamps  were 
probably  the  skulls  of  animals,  in  which  fat  was 
burned,  while  certain  sea-shells  were  also  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose. 

When  pottery  and  metal  began  to  be  used, 
the  principle  of  these  natural  lamps  was  for  a 
long  time  retained,  as  seen  in  ancient  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  lamps,  and  in  the  stone  cup^ 
and  boxes  of  northern  nations.  Such  lamps  were 
■called  lychna  by  the  Greeks  and  lucema;  by  the 
Komans,  and  varioiis  modifications  of  the  form 
iitre  frequently  found  in  the  ruins  of  Greek  and 


Roman  cities;  very  considerable  numbers  have 
been  obtained  from  the  excavations  of  Tarsus 
and  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The  prin- 
ciple in  all  is  the  same.  At  first  these  lucemas 
were  made  of  unglazed  pottery,  and  only  with 
one  wick-hole;  but  better  material  and  more 
elaborate  forms  were  introduced,  and  their  light- 
giving  power  was  increased  by  their  being  made 
to  hold  several  wicks,  from  two  to  twelve.  The 
wick  used  in  this  lamp  was  generally  made  of 
flax-tow ;  sometimes,  however,  of  rushes  and  other 
vegetable  fibres. 

Among  the  northern  nations  of  antiquity 
lamps  were  in  use,  but  the  difference  of  climate 
necessitated  a  different  kind  of  lamp.  The 
limpid  oils  of  the  present  day  were  unknown.  The 
solid  fat  of  various  animals  was  their  chief 
illuminating  material,  except  on  the  seacoast, 
where  seal  and  whale  oil  occasionally  helped 
them.  Small  open  stone  pots,  afterwards  ex- 
changed for  metal,  were  used,  and  being  partly 
filled  with  grease,  a  wick  was  thrust  down 
through  the  middle,  and,  being  lighted,  consumed 
the  fat  as  it  melted.  Stone  cups  of  this  kind 
are  occasionally  dug  up  in  Scotland  and  else- 
where; in  principle  they  are  the  same  as  the 
padelle,  used  in  Italian  illuminations,  and  the 
old  grease- pots  which  once  formed  the  foot- 
lights of  theatres.  The  Eskimos  form  square 
boxes  pf  soapstone,  and  use  them  in  the  same 
way. 

No  great  improvement  took  place  in  the  con- 
struction of  lamps  until  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Taste  had  been  shown  in 
the  designs,  but  the  principle  remained  the  same 
— a  wick  absorbing  oil  from  the  reservoir  of  the 
lamp  to  supply  itself  during  combustion,  and 
without  modification  or  improvement,  unless  it 
be  that  effected  by  the  invention  of  Argand  in 
1784.  (See  Aboand.)  In  1803  Carcel,  another 
Frenchman,  made  an  improvement  on  the  lamp 
by  applying  clockwork,  which  acts  by  raising 
the  oil  up  tubes  in  connection  with  the  wick, 
so  that  the  latter  is  kept  continually  soaked. 

The  introduction  of  mineral  oils — known  under 
the  various  names  of  paraflin  oil,  petroleum, 
kerosene,  naphtha,  coal  oil,  etc. — has  superseded 
the  use  of  animal  oils  and  vegetable  oils  for 
lighting  purposes.  These  oils,  being  much  more 
volatile  than  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  rise 
freely  into  the  wick  and  keep  it  saturated  with- 
out the  use  of  anv  mechanical  devices.  Another 
advantage  is  their  cheapness.  One  great  diffi- 
culty with  the  mineral  oils  at  first  was  that, 
without  careful  preparation,  they  are  apt  to  give 
off  inflammable  vapors  at  a  low  temperature, 
which  give  rise  to  dangerous  explosions.  This  has 
been  obviated  by  processes  of  rectification  which 
get  rid  of  the  lighter  and  more  volatile  ingredi- 
ents. Another  difficulty  was  to  make  the  oil 
bum  without  smoke,  for,  being  very  rich  in 
carbon,  an  abundant  supply  of  oxygen  is 
necessary.  The  kind  of  lamp  found  to  effect  this 
purpose  best  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain 
from  Germany  about  1856,  and,  with  minor  im- 
provements, the  form  is  still  adhered  to.  The 
body  of  the  lamp  is  a  reservoir  of  glass  or  other 
material  for  the  oil;  into  this  a  Brass  wick -holder 
is  screwed,  the  wick  being  raised  or  lowered  by 
means  of  a  rack  and  pinion.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  kerosene  lamp  is  a  dome-shaped  cap  sur- 
rounding the  wick-tube,  and  having  a  slit  run- 
ning across  it,  through  which  the  flame  is 
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A  long  glass  chimney  rests  on  a  ledge  or  gallery 
Around  the  base  of  the  cap;  and  by  perforations 
in  the  brass  an  air-chamber  is  formed  below.  The 
chimney  causes  a  strong  draught  through  this 
chamber,  and  the  cap  or  dome  deflects  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  and  makes  it  impinge  against  the 
flame  as  it  passes  through  the  slit,  thus  produc- 
ing perfect  combustion  and  a  white,  brilliant 
li^t  without  smoke.  The  demand  for  these 
lamps  is  extremely  large,  and  their  manufacture 
and  sale  forms  an  extensive  business.  Duplex  and 
triplex  burners  were  subsequently  invented,  in 
which  two  or  three  wicks  are  arranged  side  by 
side,  with  two  or  three  parallel  openings  in  the 
dome  of  the  burner.  The  round  burner  (see 
Aroand)  has  been  adapted  to  mineral  oils,  and, 
on  account  of  the  great  brilliancy  of  the  light 
afforded,  is  very  popular.  The  great  difficulty  at 
first  experienced  with  round  burners  was  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  for  the  inside 
of  the  flame.  This  has  been  obviated  in  the  central- 
draught  burner,  in  which  there  is  a  circular  air- 
channel  extending  through  the  burner  and  the 


8«cttoD  of  Rochester  Lamp,  showing  central-dranght 
burner. 

oil-reservoir  itself.  A  modification  of  the  cen- 
tral-draught burner  is  the  student  lamp,  in  which 
the  oil-reservoir  is  separated  from  the  burner 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  tube,  through  which 
the  flow  of  oil  is  so  regulated  that  only  as  much 
reaches  the  wick  as  is  needed  for  consumption. 
These  lamps  do  not  give  out  the  heat  of  the  ordi- 
nary central-draught  burner,  and  the  adjustable 
burner  can  be  placed  as  near  the  base  as  desired, 
without  the  oil-reservoir  intervening.  See  Elec- 
tric Lighting  ;  Petroleum. 

LAMPAD'EFHO'BIA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xomi- 
raSii^pla,  a  bearing  of  torches).  A  torch-race, 
such  as  was  held  in  many  places  in  the  Greek 
world  in  honor  of  various  divinities.  At  Athens 
we  know  of  important  torch-races  in  honor  of 
Prometheus,  Hepheestus,  Athena,  Pan,  and  Arte- 
mis-Bendis,  a  Thracian  goddess.  The  latter  was 
held  in  the  Piraeus,  and  the  contestants  were 
mounted.  The  race  seems  to  have  originated  in 
honor  of  Prometheus  (q.v.)  and  his  gift  of  fire 
to  mankind.  At  his  festival  the  course  was  from 
his  altar  at  the  Academy  to  the  Dipylon  gate. 


At  other  festivals  the  start  was  at  the  altar  of 
Kros,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  but  the  goal  is 
not  certain.  Two  kinds  of  torch-race  on  foot 
seem  described.  One  was  a  sort  of  relay  race, 
where  the  torches  were  passed  from  one  runner 
to  another,  and  the  band  whose  lighted  torch  first 
reached  the  goal  was  the  victor.  The  other  was 
a  race  between  individuals,  each  of  whom  strove 
to  bring  his  lighted  torch  to  the  goal.  If  the 
torch  was  extinguished,  the  runner  was  disquali- 
fied. The  torches  seem  to  have  been  of  wax,  and 
were  provided  with  a  handle  and  shield  to  pro- 
tect the  hand.  In  some  races  the  runners  carried 
also  shields  on  the  left  arm,  as  in  the  race  in 
armor.  The  race  was  regarded  as  a  severe  test 
requiring  careful  training.  In  addition  to  the 
handbooks  and  dictionaries  of  classical  antiqui- 
ties, consult  the  careful  study  by  Sterrett,  in 
American  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  xxii.  (Balti- ' 
more,  1901). 

LAHFAS.  A  disease  of  the  horse  (see 
Diseases  of  the  Mouth,  in  the  article  Horse). 
Lampas,  or  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
is  not  a  common  disease,  although  it  is  a  common 
habit  among  stablemen  to  attribute  the  disease  to 
any  horse  that  refuses  its  food ;  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  young  animal  when  teething,  there  arises  a  con- 
dition of  congestion  and  swelling  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  which  interferes  with  feeding.  The 
remedy  in  common  use  is  to  apply  an  astringent 
wash  of  alum-water,  and  if  necessary  the  swollen 
parts  are  scarified.  The  practice  of  burning  the 
lampas  is  very  severely  condemned. 

LAUPASAS,  lAm-pa'sas.  A  town  and  the 
county-seat  of  Lampasas  County,  Tex.,  80  miles 
northwest  of  Austin;  on  a  branch  of  the  Lam- 
pasas River,  and  on  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  and  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  (Map:  Texas,  E  4). 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton,  grain,  wool, 
hides,  agricultural  produce,  live  stodc,  poultry, 
and  eggs;  and  its  industries  are  represented  by 
cotton-gins,  flour-mills,  wagon-shops,  etc.  Sul- 
phur springs  have  given  the  locality  considerable 
popularitv  as  a  health  resort.  Population,  in 
18U0,  2408;  in  1000,  2107. 

LAMPBIiACK.  Soot,  produced  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of 
various  materials,  such  as  coal-tar  or  wood-tar, 
pitch,  petroleum,  rosin,  etc.  These  substances  are 
burned  in  a  fireplace,  the  dense  smoke  passing 
through  a  long  brickwork  flue  into  the  chambers 
where  the  soot  collects.  The  finest  quality  of 
lampblack  is  deposited  in  the  last  of  these 
chambers.  This  portion  of  the  soot  may  be  used 
directly  for  making  printers'  ink  and  for  similar 
purposes,  but  to  render  it  fit  for  making  water 
colors  the  lampblack  must  be  subjected  to  a 
process  of  purification.  This  may  be  effected 
by  digesting  the  soot  with  hot  sulphuric  acid, 
then  washing  with  water. 

LAKPEB  EEL,  or  LAUPE&N.  See  Lam- 
prey. 

LAHPLIOHTEB,  The.  A  novel  by  Maria 
Susanna  Cummins  (1854),  very  popular  at  the 
time. 

LAJCP'HAK,  Archibald  (1861-99).  A  Cana- 
dian poet,  bom  at  Morpeth.  Ontario,  November 
17,  1861.  He  was  descended  from  a  German 
family  of  Loyalists  who  emigrated  from  Pennsyl- 
vania at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  After 
graduating  from  Trinity  College,  Toronto  (1882), 
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he  taught  school  for  a  few  months,  and  then 
entered  the  Uovernment  post-office  at  Ottawa. 
Uis  published  volumes  comprise  Among  the  Mil- 
let, and  Other  Poems  (1888),  and  Lyrics  of 
Earth  (1895).  Lampman  died  at  Ottawa,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1899.  Consult  the  Poems,  ed.  with  a 
memoir  by  D.  C.  Scott  (Toronto,  1900). 

LAKPONO,  Um-pdng'.  A  Malay  people  of 
somewhat  mixed  blood,  inhabiting  Southern  Su- 
matra. The  Lampong  have  developed  in  a  high 
form  the  Malayan  village  system,  and  are  other- 
wise noteworthy  from  a  sociological  point  of 
view.  They  are  said  to  be  very  faithful  in  mar- 
riage. 

LAMPOON'  (Fr.  lampon,  from  lampons,  first 
per.  pi.  of  tamper,  to  drink,  from  OF. 
tapper,  taper,  from  AS.  tapian,  Eng.  lap;  con- 
nected with  Icel.  lepja,  OHG.  laffan,  Lat.  lamhere, 
to  lick,  connected  with  Lat.  labivm,  Pers.  lab, 
lip) .  A  term  applied  to  any  stinging  satire  writ- 
ten with  a  direct  purpose  to  vex,  reproach,  or 
abuse  particular  individuals,  as  distinguished 
from  satire  directed  against  vice  and  folly.  Its 
use  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  drinking 
songs  often  contain  personal  abuse  or  satire 
which  is  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  when  the 
writer  or  singer  has  been  drinking  deeply. 

LAMPSECHT,  ISm'prgKt,  Kabl  (1856—)! 
A  German  historian,  bom  at  Jessen,  near 
Wittenberg,  and  educated  at  Giittingen,  Leip- 
zig, and  Munich.  In  1855  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  Bonn,  five  years  after  at  Marburg, 
and  in  1892  at  Leipzig.  His  writings,  which  deal 
with  history  from  the  side  of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion, include:  Beitrage  zur  Qeschichte  des  franzo- 
sischen  Wirtschaftslebens  im  elfen  Jahrhundert 
(1878);  Deiits»hes  Wirtschafislehen  im  Mittel- 
alter  (1886);  Die  romische  Frage  von  Konig 
Pippin  bi»  auf  Kaiser  Ludwig  den  Frommen 
(1889)  ;  Die  kulturhistorische  Methode  (1900)  ; 
and  Zur  jUngsten  deutschen  Vergangenheit 
(1901),  besides  numerous  contributions  to  the 
M'estdeutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Qeschichte  und 
Kunst,  which  he  founded  in  1882. 

UlUPBECET  THE  PBZEST.  A  Frankish 
poet.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  Be  is  the 
author  of  a  Middle-Frankish  poem  known  as 
the  Alexanderlied,  a  life  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
made  up  of  every  incident,  legendary  or  histori- 
cal, that  he  could  collect.  It  was  written  about 
1 130,  and  is  based  on  a  French  original  by  Aubry 
de  Besancon.  The  Alexanderlied  was  published 
by  VVeismann,  with  a  translation,  in  1850 
( Frankfort -on-thc-Main).  Tliere  is  also  a  mod- 
em High  German  version  by  Ottmann  in  Hendel's 
Bibliothek  der  OesamtUtie'ratur  (Halle,  1898). 

LAMPREY  (OF.,  Fr.  lamproie.  It.  lampreda, 
from  ML.  lampreda,  lampeira,  lamprey,  from 
I.at.  lambere,  to  lick  +  petra,  rock;  in  allusion 
to  the  fish's  habit  of  attaching  itself  to  rocks  by 
its  suctorial  mouth).  An  eel-like  animal  of  the 
family  Petroniyzontida,  of  the  class  Marsipo- 
branchii  (q.v. )  or  round-mouth  eels.  Lampreys, 
or  'lampcrns,'  are  characterized  by  the  possession 
of  a  circular  mouth  formed  for  sucking  instead 
of  true  jaws.  They  are  eel-shaped  and  have  no 
scales.  There  arc  seven  roundish  gill-orifices  on 
each  side,  through  which  the  water  is  expelled, 
thus  effecting  respiration.  They  attach  them- 
selves to  stones  and  other  objects  by  their  sucker- 
mouths,  and  also  to  fishes,  from  which  they 
scrape  the  flesh  by  their  rasping  teeth.    They  will 


also  eat  other  small  animals  or  even  dead 
matter.  There  are  seven  genera  and  about  fifteen 
species.  Lampreys  generally  ascend  rivers  or 
brooks  at  the  spawning  season,  and  afterwards 
many  of  the  individuals  die.  The  lampreys 
undergo  a  metamorphosis,  the  young  diifering 
from  the  adult  in  the  rudimentary  eyes,  absence 
of  teeth,  larger  brain,  and  other  structural  char- 
acters. These  larval  forms  have  been  described 
as  difiTerent  genera.  No  undoubted  fossil  remains 
of  lampreys  are  known;  they  have  no  hard 
structures  except  the  'teeth'  to  be  preserved. 
The  common  marine  or  'great-sea'  lamprey 
(Petromyzon  marinus)  occurs  in  both  Europe  and 


THE  aSBlT-BEA  LAUPBIT. 

1.  Outline  of  the  animal.  2.  Sncking  mouth:  a,  suctorial 
buccal  teeth;  mx,  maxillary  tooth;  I,  lingual  tooth;  md, 
mandibular  tooth.    3.  lK>Dgitttdinal  section  o(  mouth  and 

throat. 

America,  and  attains  a  length  of  three  feet.  The 
small  lamprey  common  in  the  lakes  and  streams 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  Ichthyomyzon  con- 
color.  Another  species,  common  in  Europe,  is 
Lampetra  fluviatilis.  "The  lampreys  are  highly 
regarded  as  food  by  some  people.  For  an  ex- 
tended description  of  their  structure  and  habits, 
consult  Goode,  Fishery  Industries,  sec.  i.  (Wash- 
ington, 1884).    See  Plate  of  Laupreys  and  Doo- 

I-ISH. 

IiAMPBIiyrD'S,  Muva.  A  Latin  historian 
and  biographer,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Dio- 
cletian and  of  Constantine  the  Great.  He  was 
one  of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptores  HistoricB 
Augustas,  in  which  his  name  is  prefixed  to  the 
Lives  of  Commodus,  Antoninus,  Diadumenianus, 
Elagabalus,  and  Alexander  Severus.  According 
to  some  authorities  he  also  contributed  the  biog- 
raphies of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus, 
Pertinax,  Albinus,  and  Macrinus.  Consult  Peter's 
text  of  the  Scriptores  Historite  Augusta  (Leip- 
zig, 1884),  and  the  English  translation  by  Ber- 
nard    (London,  1740).        See     also     Auoctstax 

HiSTORT. 

LAMP'SACTTS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Adju^Mos, 
Lampsakos)  (the  modern  Lapsafci).  An. ancient- 
city  of  Mysia,  situated  on  the  Hellespont,  where 
it  begins  to  widen  into  the  Propontis.  It  was 
settled  by  colonists  from  Phocaea  and  Miletus 
and  passed  from  the  Persian  domination  to 
Athens  after  the  battle  of  Mycale  (B.C.  479).  It 
was  a  flourishing  city  in  later  Greek  times  and 
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1.  HAQFISH  or  SLIME  EEL  (Myxin*  glutlnosa). 

2.  RIVER  LAMPREY  (Entoaphenu*  tridanutu*). 
8.  COMMON  DOQFISH  (Squalu*  acanthla*). 

4.  SAWFISH  (PrIatI*  peotlnatua). 


6.  SAWFISH  (under  aide). 

6.  CALIFORNIA  SWELL  SHARK  (Catullua  uter). 

7.  OIL  SHARK  or  TOPE  (Oalaorhlnua  zyopta 

8.  GREAT  COW  SHARK  (Hexarchua  griieus)] 
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under  the  Romans,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
centre  of  the  worship  of  Priapus  (q.v.). 

IiAMP-SHEU:..  A  brachiopod.  See  Bbachi- 
oroDA. 

LAMFYSID^.     See  Fibefly. 

IiAMUTS,  l&^mvts.  A  people  of  Ttingus  stock, 
who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
in  part  of  Northern  Kamtchatka  and  the 
country  to  the  west.  They  are  the  maritime 
division  of  the  Tungus.  The  Lamuts  came 
into  contact  with  the  Russians  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  their  village  life  has  b^n 
much  affected.  Consult:  Hieckisch,  Die  Tun- 
gusen  (Saint  Petersburg,  1872)  ;  MUUer,  Vnter 
U'untfusen  und  Jakuten  (Leipzig,  1882);  Olssuf- 
jev,  "Der  Anadyr-Bezirk,"  in  Petermanna  Uit- 
teilungen  (Gotha)  for  1899;  Bogoras,  "The 
Chuk,chi  of  Northeastern  Asia,"  in  the  American 
Anthropologist   (New  York,  1901). 

LAMY,  Ift'mf,  Behward  (1640-1715).  .\ 
French  oratorian.  He  was  bom  in  Le  Mans ;  en- 
tered the  Oratory  in  Paris  (1658)  ;  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  Saumur  (1671);  was 
deposed  for  advocating  the  Cartesian  philosophy 
(1675),  and  removed  to  Grenoble,  where  he 
taught  in  the  Episcopal  seminary  till  in  1686 
he  was  called  to  teach  in  a  similar  school  in 
Paris.  Having  fallen  into  difficulties  because 
he  had  ventured  to  publish  a  book  without  proper 
permission,  he  removed  to  Rouen  (1690),  and 
there  died  January  29,  1715.  His  fame  rests 
upon  several  valuable  publications:  L'art  de  par- 
ler  (1675)  ;  Apparatus  ad  Biblica  Bacra  (1686, 
French  trans.  1705,  English  trans.  London,  1723)  ; 
a  Gospel  harmony  (1689)  ;  TraitS  historique  de 
I'ancienne  P&que  des  Juifs,  and  its  sequel  ( 1693)  ; 
and  a  very  elaborate  thirty  years'  study,  De  Ta- 
bemaculo  Fasderxa,  de  Sancta  Civitate  Jerusalem 
et  de  Templo  (1720,  with  life  by  Deswold). 

liAN'ARK,  The  county  town  of  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  Clyde,  30  miles  southwest  of 
Edinburgh  (Map:  Scotland,  E  4 ) .  Its  industries 
are  oil  manufacture,  weaving,  and  nail-making. 
It  has  Roman  and  feudal  remains.  Here,  in  978, 
Kenneth  II.  assembled  a  parliament,  and  in  a 
niche  of  the  church  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Wal- 
lace, of  whose  early  exploits  Lanark  was  the 
scene.  Population,  in  1891,  6537 ;  in  1901,  6440. 
The  Falls  of  the  Clyde  are  near  the  town,  and  a 
mile  to  the  south  lies  the  manufacturing  village 
of  New  Lanark  (population,  973),  celebrated  as 
the  scene  of  Robert  Owen's  experiment  (1815-27) 
for  the  social  improvement  of  the  working 
classes. 

XAN'ABXSHIBE.  An  inland  county  of 
the  southwestern  division  of  Scotland,  and  the 
most  populous  in  the  country.  Area,  882  square 
miles  (Map:  Scotland,  E  4).  Population,  in 
1801,  147,700;  in  1851,  530,170;  in  1891,  1,105,- 
899;  in  1901,  1.339,300.  The  surface  is  exceed- 
ingly varied,  and  rises  from  the  northwest  to  the 
southeast  and  south,  the  principal  hills  being 
the  Lowthers,  which  attain  a  maximum  altitude 
of  2403  feet  in  Green  Hill.  The  county  ia 
watered  by  the  Clyde  (q.v.)  and  its  affluents. 
The  northern  part  is  the  chief  mining  region 
of  the  county.  Iron  ore  is  smelted  at  Glasgow, 
Hamilton,  Govan,  Motherwell,  etc.  The  cotton, 
flax,  and  woolen  manufactures,  carried  on  in  and 
around  Glasgow,  are  the  most  important  sources 
of  wealth  in  the  county.  Agricultural  pursuits 
include    stock-raising    for    dairy    purposes    and 


market  gardening.  Capital,  Lanark.  Lanark- 
shire, at  an  early  period,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Uamnu,  a  Celtic  tribe.  Numerous  traces  of  their 
habitation  exist  in  the  form  of  mounds,  fortifica- 
tions, and  circles.  In  the  seventh  century  a 
large  district,  including  Lanarkshire,  was  sub- 
dued by  the  Saxons  of  Northumbria. 

IaANCABBXKE,  lan'k4-sh?r.  A  northwestern 
maritime  county  of  England,  bounded  north  by 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  east  by  York- 
shire, south  by  Cheshire,  and  west  by  the  Irish 
Sea  (Map:  England,  D  3).  Area,  1757  square 
miles.  Population,  in  1891,  3,926,760;  in  1901, 
4,406,787.  The  north  and  eastern  portions  are 
hilly,  and  the  west,  toward  the  coast,  level.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Mersey,  Ribble,  Wyre,  and 
Leven.  Wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  generally 
cultivated,  but  Lancashire  is  chiefly  a  mining 
and  manufacturing  county.  Coal  and  iron 
abound,  and  lead  and  copper  are  also  mined. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton,  machinery,  glass,  and 
eoap,  and  ship-building,  are  extensively  carried  on 
in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Preston,  and  Black- 
burn. Capital,  Lancaster.  In  early  British  days 
Lancashire  was  peopled  by  the  Brigantes  and 
Yoluntii.  At  the  Conquest  it  became  an  earl- 
dom, afterwards  a  duchy,  and  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  is  a  crown  duchy  and  palatinate. 

LANCASTEB,  Ifto'kas-tfr.  The  capital  of 
I^ncashire,  England,  on  the  Lune,  near  its 
mouth,  45  miles  northeast  of  Liverpool  (Map: 
England,  D  2).  It  has  cotton-mills,  iron-foun- 
dries, breweries,  potteries,  tanneries,  and  other 
industries.  The  harbor  has  1700  feet  of  quays, 
and  a  depth  of  12  feet  at  spring  tides.  There  is 
some  trade  in  coal  and  limestone.  The  port  in- 
cludes Glasson  Dock,  five  miles  southwest.  The 
town  is  neat  and  well  built.  It  has  an  ancient 
castle  of  Roman  and  Saxon  origin,  and  a  fine 
aqueduct,  which  carries  the  Lancaster  Canal 
across  the  river.  It  owns  its  gas,  water,  and 
electric  lighting  plants,  baths,  slaughter-houses, 
markets,  public  parks,  free  library,  and  supports 
technical  education.  The  first  of  its  many  char- 
ters was  granted  bv  King  John  in  1 193.  Popula- 
tion, in  1891,  33,300;  in  1901,  40,300. 

LANCASTER.  A  town,  including  several 
villages,  in  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  18  miles 
north  by  east  of  Worcester;  on  the  Nashua 
River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
(Map:  Massachusetts,  D  3).  It  has  the  State 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  a  public  library. 
Though  Lancaster  is  primarily  a  place  of  resi- 
dence and  a  summer  resort,  it  has  dairy  and 
farming  interests,  and  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods,  yam,  bricks,  pumps,  and  soap.  The  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  town  meetings.  The 
town  owns  and  operates  its  water-works.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1890.  2201 ;  in  1900,  2478.  Lancaster, 
settled  about  1651,  by  John  Prescott,  an  ancestor 
of  the  historian,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  two 
years  later.  In  1676  Indians  massacred  forty  of 
its  citizens  and  laid  the  place  in  ruins.  Consult 
Marvin,  History  of  the  Toicn  of  Lancaster  (Lan- 
caster, 1979),  and  The  Early  Records  of  Lan- 
caster (Clinton,  Mass.,  1884). 

LANCASTEB.  A  town  and  the  county-seat 
of  Coos  County.  N.  H.,  127  miles  north  of  Con- 
cord; on  the  Israel  River,  and  on  the  Maine 
Central  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroads 
(Map:  New  Hampshire,  H  4).  It  is  a  popular 
residential  place  and  summer  resort,  attractively 
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situated  among  the  White  Mountains,  and  has  a 
public  library.  It  is  also  the  commercial  centre 
lor  the  neighboring  White  Mountain  resorts, 
and  manufactures  lumber,  woodwork,  machinery, 
belt-hooks,  drugs,  etc.  There  are  municipal 
water- works.  Population,  in  1890,  3373;  in  1900, 
3190. 

LANCASTES.  A  village  in  Erie  County, 
N.  Y.,  10  miles  east  of  Buffalo;  on  the  Lacka- 
wanna, the  Erie,  the  New  York  Central,  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  railroads  (Map:  New  York,  B  3). 
It  is  of  considerable  importance  as  a  manufac- 
turing centre,  having  iron  and  brass  foundries 
and  machine-shops,  malleable-iron  works,  knife- 
works,  glass-works,  flouring-mills,  brick-yards, 
and  other  industries.  The  new  high  school 
building,  which  cost  $40,000,  is  a  fine  structure. 
Lancaster  owns  its  water-works.  Population,  in 
1890,  1692;  in  1900,  3750. 

lAlTCASTES.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  30  miles  southeast  of 
Columbus;  on  the  Hocking  River  and  the  Hock- 
ing Canal,  and  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum 
Valley  and  the  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  and 
Toledo  railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  E  6).  It  has  {he 
State  industrial  school  for  boys,  and  a  fine  court- 
house and  city  hall.  The  city  is  in  a  rich  agri- 
cultural section  and  in  the  natural  gas  belt;  its 
manufactures  include  agricultural  implements, 
foundry  products,  flour,  shoes,  and  glass.  The 
facilities  for  shipping  by  rail  and  water  have 
made  Lancaster  an  important  trade  and  produce 
centre.  The  government  is  administered  under  s 
charter  of  1887,  revised  in  1901,  by  a  mayor 
elected  biennially,  a  unicameral  council,  and 
subordinate  administrative  boards,  all  chosen  by 
popular  election.  There  are  municipal  water- 
works and  f^as  plant.  Settled  in  1800,  Lancaster 
was  first  incorporated  in  1831.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  and  Senator 
Sherman.  Population,  in  1890,  7555;  in  1900, 
8991. 

lAlTCASTEB.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  68  miles  west  of  Phila- 
delphia; on  the  Conestoga  River,  and  on  the 
Reading  and  Columbia,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading,  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads  (Map: 
Pennsylvania,  E  3).  It  is  the  seat  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  (q.v.),  with  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  the  Lancaster  General 
Hospital,  Saint  Joseph's  Hospital,  the  Children's 
and  Stevens's  homes,  the  Mechanics'  and  several 
other  libraries.  The  First  Pennsylvania  State 
Normal  School  is  at  Millersville,  near  Lancaster. 
Among  other'  features  are  Long  Park,  the  Sol- 
diers' Monument,  and  Witmer's  stone  bridge. 
The  city,  situated  in  a  fertile  farming  and  to- 
bacco-growing region,  is  the  centre  of  a  large 
trade  in  tobacco  and  produce,  and  has  numerous 
tobacco  warehouses,  cigar  and  cigarette  factories, 
cotton-mills,  cork-works,  caramel  factories,  iron- 
works, and  manufactories  of  brick  machines, 
emery  wheels,  umbrellas,  carriages  and  watches. 
The  government  is  administered  by  a  mayor 
elected  every  two  years,  and  a  bicameral  council 
which  controls  elections  to  most  of  the  subordi- 
nate oflices;  the  executive's  power  of  appoint- 
ment, which  in  these  cases  is  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  council,  extending  only  to  police  of- 
ficers, police  turnkey,  and  city-hall  janitor.  The 
city  spends  annually,  in  maintenance  and  opera- 


tion, about  $235,000,  the  main  items  of  expense 
being  $77,000  for  schools,  $20,000  for  municipal 
lighting,  $25,000  for  the  water-works,  $17,000  for 
the  police  department,  and  $16,000  for  the  fire 
department.  Population,  in  1890,  32,011;  in 
1900,  41,459. 

Settled  about  1718,  and  at  first  called  Hickory 
Town,  Lancaster  received  its  present  name  in 
1729,  was  chartered  as  a  borough  in  1742,  anit 
became  a  city  in  1818.  In  December,  1763,  the 
'Paxton  Boys'  massacred  a  band  of  neutral  In- 
dians here.  While  Philadelphia  was  occupied  by 
th4  English  in  1777,  Congress  sat  in  Lancaster 
for  a  few  days;  and  in  1784  a  band  of  soIdier» 
marched  to  Philadelphia  from  here  to  force  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  paying  the  Continental 
army,  in  consequence  of  which  mutiny  Congress 
adjourned  to  Princeton.  Lancaster  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  SUte  from  1799  to  1812.  It  waa  the 
birthplace  of  General  John  Fulton  Reynolds 
(q.v.),  in  whose  honor  a  monument  has  been 
erected.  Consult  Mombert,  An  Authentic  History 
of  Lancaster  County  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1869),  and 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Collections,  vol.  i.  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1853). 

LANCASTEB.  A  town  and  the  county-seat 
of  Lancaster  County,  S.  C,  84  miles  north  of 
Columbia;  on  the  Southern  and  other  railroads 
(Map:  South  Carolina,  D  2).  It  is  the  centre  of 
a  fertile  district,  growing  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
grain,  and  has  extensive  cotton-mills.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  1094;  in  1900,  1477. 

IiANCASTEB^  DucuT  of.  An  English  duchy 
and  county  palatine  (see  Palatine),  created  by 
royal  charter.  Edward  III.,  on  the  death  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  conferred  the  duchy 
on  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  heirs  forever.  During 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Henry  VI.  and  Edward 
IV.  both  endeavored  so  to  settle  the  duchy  that 
it  should  descend  to  the  heirs  of  their  body  apart 
from  the  crown,  and  continue  with  them  in  the 
event  of  their  losing  the  latter.  The  result  of 
these  attempts  has  been  the  preservation  of  the 
duchy  as  a  separate  possession  in  order  and  gov- 
ernment, but  united  in  point  of  inheritance,  the 
monarch  being  possessor  not  as  King  of  England, 
but  as  Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  duchy  is  almost 
co-equivalent  with  Lancashire.  The  net  revenues 
which  from  £29,000  ($145,000)  in  1847  had 
increased  to  £94,740  ($473,700)  in  1899,  are  paid 
over  to  the  privy  purse.  They  are  wholly  ex- 
empted from  Parliamentary  control,  except  that 
the  annual  account  for  receipt  and  expenditure 
is  presented.  The  county  palatine  forms  only  a 
portion  of  the  duchy,  which  includes  consider- 
able estates  not  within  the  county  palatine'. 
There  is  a  chancellor  of  the  duchy  (i.e.  of  the 
part  of  it  which  does  not  lie  within  the  county), 
and  of  the  county  palatine,  which  two  offices  are 
generally  united.  The  Duchy  C!ourt  of  Lancaster, 
held  at  Westminster,  and  presided  over  by  the 
Chancellor,  or  his  deputy,  exercises  jurisdiction 
in  all  matters  of  equity  relating  to  the  lands  of 
the  duchy.  The  administration  of  justice  has 
been  assimilated  to  that  of  the  rest  of  England 
since  1873.  The  office  of  Chancellor  is  a  political 
appointment,  which  is  usually  conferred  on  a 
statesman  of  eminence,  frequently  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  who  is  expected  to  devote  his  time 
to  such  larger  questions  occupying  the  attention 
of  Government  as  do  not  fall  within  other  de- 
partments. The  stipend  is  £2000  (nearly  $10,000) 
per  annum. 
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LANCASTEB,  House  of.  The  name  of  the 
dynasty  which  occupied  the  throne  of  England 
from  1399  to  1461,  and  again  in  1470-71.  The 
title  originated  during  the  reign  of  Henry  HI., 
who  in  12C7  made  his  second  son,  Edmund 
Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster.  On  the  failure 
of  male  heirs,  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Ed- 
ward HI.,  married  Blanche,  the  Lancastrian 
heiress,  and  in  1362  was  created  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. His  older  brother  Lionel  was  at  the 
same  time  created  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  in  this 
manner  originated  the  rival  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York.  John  of  Gaunt's  son,  Henry  IV.,  seized 
the  crown,  dethroning  Richard  II.  (q.v.).  Hen- 
ry's usurpation  could  be  justified  on  heredi- 
tary principles  only  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
inheritance  to  the  crown  could  not  pass  through 
females,  or  that  his  ancestor,  Henry  Crouchback, 
was  really  older  than  Edward  II.,  having  accord- 
ing to  the  legend  been  set  aside  on  account  of  a 
physical  deformity,  though  in  fact  he  was  called 
Crouchback  from  havinc  won  the  Crusader's  cross. 
Henry's  rule  was  really  based  upon  the  accept- 
ance by  Parliament  of  his  defective  title,  and 
he  is  the  first  English  king  who  ruled  by  Par- 
liamentary right.  Henry  IV.  (1399-1413)  and 
Henry  V.  (1413-22)  maintained  their  position 
through  the  support  of  Parliament  and  the 
Church,  which  they  were  careful  to  conciliate, 
and  through  the  brilliant  victories  of  Henry  V. 
in  France,  but  the  long  minority  and  inefficient 
rule  of  the  last  Lancastrian,  Henry  VI.,  which 
began  in  1422,  was  a  time  of  violence,  ending  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Consult:  Stubbs,  The 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  (5th 
ed.,  Oxford,  1895)  ;  Gairdner,  The  Bouses  of 
Lancaster  and  York  (London,  1886)  ;  Ramsay, 
Lancaster  and  York  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1890)  ;  and 
the  bibliographies  under  the  separate  kings.  See 
England;  John  of  Gaunt;  Henby  IV.,  V.,  VI. 

I.AKCASTE&,  Sir  Jakes  (c.lS50-1618).  An 
English  navigator.  Of  his  early  life,  which  was 
spent  among  the  Portuguese,  little  is  known.  He 
first  comes  into  prominence  as  commander  of  one 
of  the  English  vessels  under  Drake  in  the  attack 
on  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  and  in  the  same 
vessel,  with  two  convoys,  he  sailed  from  Plym- 
outh in  1591,  and,  after  a  voyage  to  India  full  of 
exciting  adventures,  returned  in  1594  with  rich 
Portuguese  spoil.  Another  profitable  prize-seek- 
ing expedition  off  the  African  coast,  and  the 
damage  inflicted  on  the  Spanish-Portuguese 
trade,  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  his  appointment  as  com- 
mander of  an  expedition  of  four  vessels  which 
sailed  from  Torbay  in  1601.  Warmly  received 
by  the  kings  of  Atchin  and  of  Bantam,  as 
an  enemy  of  the  Portuguese,  he  established  most 
favorable  commercial  relations  with  them,  and 
on  his  return  to  England  in  1603  was  knighted. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  England  as  a 
director  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  project  for  discovering  the 
Northwest  Passage,  and  on  his  advice  the  Gov- 
ernment sent  out  an  expedition.  Baffin  named  a 
strait,  opening  into  Baffin  Bay,  Lancaster  Sound, 
in  his  honor.  Consult  Markham  (ed.).  The 
Voyaqes  of  Sir  James  Lancaster  (London,  1877), 
published  by  the  Hakluyt,  Society. 

lANCASTER,  Joseph  (17781838).  The 
founder  of  the  Lancastrian  system  of  instruction, 
one  of  the  rival  systems  of  monitorial  instruction 
(q.v.).      Lancaster    was   bom    in    London,    and 


served  as  a  seaman,  but,  inspired  by  philan- 
thropy, began  the  work  of  teaching  without  any 
previous  training,  and  before  the  age  of  twenty 
had  more  than  a  thousand  pupils  under  his  care. 
This  was  made  possible  by  his  adoption  and  im- 
provement of  the  plan  of  instruction  first  formu- 
lated by  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  of  Madras,  and  hence 
also  called  the  Madras  system  of  instruction. 
Lancaster  soon  gained  the  support  of  some  of 
the  nobility,  and  the  Royal  Lancastrian  Society 
was  formed,  schools  were  established,  and  build- 
ings erected.  From  this  grew  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  supported  by  the  non- 
conforming churches,  which  continues  to  exist 
and  supports  many  of  the  public  schools  of  Eng- 
land, although  the  Lancastrian  ideas  have  long 
since  been  outgrown.  Lancaster's  ideas  had  a 
great  vogue  in  England,  and  for  a  time  in  Hol- 
land, France,  and  Germany ;  but,  auarreling  with 
his  patrons,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  lectured  with  success.  His  ideas  were  very 
popular  throughout  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
States.  In  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Phila- 
delphia, as  well  as  in  smaller  communities,  thia 
system  was  generally  adopted.  After  the  death 
of  Lancaster,  which  occurred  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  in  New  York  City,  his  family  removed 
to  Mexico,  where  this  educational  system  was  re- 
ceived with  great  favor,  and  legislative  aid  was 
granted  under  the  control  of  a  national  Lan- 
castrian system.  The  plan  was  also  received 
with  favor  in  some  South  American  countries. 
The  characteristics  of  the  Lancastrian  system 
are  given  under  Monitobial  System.  Con- 
sult: Lancaster,  Improvements  in  Education 
(New  York,  1833);  Gill,  System  of  Education 
(Boston,  1899). 

LANCASTES  SOUKD.  A  channel  connect- 
ing Baffin  Bay  with  Barrow  Strait,  between 
North  Devon  and  Cockbum  Island,  in  latitude 
74'  N.  (Map:  North  America,  K  2).  Discovered 
in  1616  by  Baffin,  it  was  first  explored  by  Parry 
in  1819. 

LANCASTEB,  or  LANCASTBIAN.  SYS- 
TEK.    See  Monitobial  System. 

LANCE  (OF.,  Fr.  lance,  from  Lat.  lancea, 
from  Gk.  \6yxv,  lonche,  light  spear).  The  Holt. 
(1)  The  name  applied  in  the  Greek  Church  to 
the  knife  with  which  the  priest  cuts  the  bread 
at  communion.  This  knife  is  formed  like  a 
lance,  designed  to  imitate  the  spear  by  which 
Christ  was  pierced.  (2)  A  lance  which  is  claimed 
by  tradition  to  be  the  one  employed  by  the  Roman 
soldier  to  thrust  into  the  side  of  Christ  on  the 
cross.  It  was  discovered  by  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine,  and  long  preserved  in  the  portico 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Thence 
the  head  was  carried  to  Antioch.  There  by  a' 
vision  it  was  discovered  by  the  Crusaders  in 
1098,  pawned  by  Baldwin  II.  to  the  Venetians, 
from  whom  Louis  IX.  of  France  obtained  it  in 
1239  and  carried  it  to  Paris.  It  was  seen  there 
as  late  a.«<  1796,  but  now  it  has  disappeared.  The 
shaft  of  the  lance  was  in  Constantinople  until 
1492,  when  the  Sultan  sent  it  to  Innocent  VIII. , 
and  it  is  now  preserved  in  Rome.  Another  lance, 
also  in  Rome,  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the 
true  original. 

LANCE,  Geoboe  (180264).  An  English 
painter  of  still  life.  He  was  born  at  Little 
Easton,  Essex,  March  24,  1802.  Intending  to  l>e 
a  manufacturer,  he  was  sent  to  Leeds,  but,  feeling 
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unfitted  for  a  business  career,  he  went  to  London 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Uaydon  and  a  student  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  By  a  mere  chance  he  was 
directed  to  the  painting  of  still  life,  for  which 
he  was  particularly  gifted.  He  was  espe- 
cially skillfifl  in  depicting  fruit,  flowers,  and 
dead  game,  in  which  his  pictures  display  richness 
of  color  and  truth  to  nature.  There  are  good  ex- 
amples of  his  works  in  the  National  Gallery, 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  Blenheim  Palace. 
For  the  Duke  of  Bedford  he  painted  an  arrange- 
ment of  fruit  to  adorn  a  summer-house  at  Wo- 
bum,  in  honor  of  a  visit  from  William  IV.  His 
death  occurred  near  Birkenhead,  June  18,  1864. 

LANCEIiET  (so  called  from  its  shape).  One 
of  the  primitive  vertebrates,  found  on  sandy 
beaches,  classified  as  of  the  class  Leptocardii 
(q.v.).    See  Aufhioxus. 

LANCELOT  (lan'se-lOt)  OF  THE  LAKE. 
A  character  in  the  Arthurian  romances.  Tlie 
oldest  extant  form  of  the  Lancelot  stoty  is  con- 
tained in  the  German  poem  Lamelet  (before 
1200),  by  Ulrich  von  Zatzikhoven.  According  to 
this  account,  a  fairy  called  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  carries  him  away  when  only  a  year  old  to 
her  castle  on  an  island  in  the  sea.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  sets  out  on  his  knightly  exploits, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  is  victorious  in  a  tour- 
nament held  by  Arthur,  enters  the  castle  of  the 
dead,  where  he  is  enchanted,  kills  a  giant,  wins 
the  domain  of  Iwcret  and  marries  his  chaste 
daughter  Iblis.  The  best  criticism  holds  the 
tale,  as  thus  related,  to  be  Celtic  in  the  main 
«ssentials.  It  had  probably  been  the  subject  of 
some  Anglo-Norman  poem  that  found  its  way 
into  Germany.  It  may  have  been  brought  by 
Hugh  Morville,  King  Richard's  hostage  in  Ger- 
many (1194).  Somewhat  earlier  than  the 
Cerman  poem,  the  French  trouv*re  Chrestien 
•de  Troyes  (q.v.)  made  use  of  the  Lancelot  story 
for  a  love  romance.  In  his  Conte  de  la  charrette 
(or  Btory  of  the  Cart)  (about  1170),  Lancelot 
appears  as  the  lover  of  Guenevere.  The  Queen  is 
carried  away  by  Meliagraunce  to  his  castle, 
whence  no  one  ever  returns.  Lancelot  hastens 
in  pursuit;  but,  losing  his  horse,  he  is  fain  to 
ride  in  a  cart  driven  by  a  dwarf.  He  defeats  the 
ravisher  in  single  combat,  and  brings  back  the 
<}ueen.  Throughout  this  adventure,  the  passion  of 
Lancelot  and  Guenevere  is  kept  prominent  as  the 
ruling  motive.  For  following  in  further  detail 
Ihe  development  of  the  Lancelot  story,  there  is 
not  sufficient  material.  No  doubt  it  continued  to 
be  the  theme  of  many  Anglo-Norman  poets.  Ear- 
ly in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  expanded  and 
thoroughly  woven  into  Arthurian  legend,  in  the 
French  prose  romances  Lancelot,  consisting  of 
four  parts:  the  Lancelot  proper,  the  Queste  del 
Saint  Qraal,  the  Orand  Saint  Chraal,  and  La 
mart  du  rol  Artus.  The  manuscripts  of  this 
immense  prose  romance  commonly  ascribe  the 
authorship  to  Walter  Map  (q.v.)  ;  but  this  is 
probably  a  fiction.  Map  may,  indeed,  have 
written  of  Lancelot  in  Norman-French  verse, 
from  which  the  later  prose  writers  drew.  If  so, 
his  work  is  merged  beyond  recognition  in  that  of 
several  other  hands.  The  authorship  of  the 
prose  Lancelot,  as  it  now  stands,  is  unknown. 
From  the  French  the  story  passed  into  the  Morte 
d'Arthur  of  Sir  Thomas  Malorv,  printed  by  Cax- 
ton  in  148.5. 

_  Of  the  romance  thus  fully  developed,  the  situa- 
tion  and   the   main    incidents   are   well   known. 


I.ancelot,  of  royal  lineage,  is  brought  to  Arthur's 
court  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  to  be  dubbed  a 
knight.  He  proves  his  valor  in  the  King's  wars 
and  tournaments.  The  most  beautiful  and  gen- 
erous, as  well  as  the  bravest  knight  in  all  the 
world,  he  is  beloved  by  the  Queen,  with  whom  he 
carries  on  an  intrigue.  In  course  of  time,  Elaine, 
or  the  fair  maid  of  Astolat,  becomes  enamored 
of  him  and  dies  for  her  love.  With  Galahad, 
Perceval,  and  other  knights,  he  seeks  the  adven- 
ture of  the  Holy  Grail  (q.v.),  but  fails  in  the 
quest  because  of  his  sin.  He  is  discovered  in 
the  chamber  of  the  Queen,  with  whom  he  flees 
to  Joyous  Gard.  On  the  intervention  of  the 
Pope,  Lancelot  surrenders  Guenevere  to  the  King 
and  departs  over  the  sea.  Arthur,  leaving  his 
nephew  Modred  in  charge  of  his  realm,  pursues 
I^ncelot.  In  his  absence  Modred  is  crowned 
King  at  Canterbury.  Arthur  returns,  slays  him 
in  a  great  battle,  but  is  himself  mortally  wound- 
ed. In  a  magic  barge  he  is  borne  by  fairies  to 
Avallon,  the  land  of  immortality,  to  be  healed  of 
his  grievous  wound.  Lancelot,  hearing  of  Ar- 
thur's death,  comes  to  England  to  seek  the 
Queen,  who  has  retired  to  the  nunnery  at  Almes- 
bury.  Dismissed  by  her,  he  also  retires  to  a, 
hermitage,  where  he  passes  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  penance  and  prayer.  After  the  death  of  the 
Queen  he  sickens  and  dies.  His  body  is  laid  in 
the  chapel  at  Joyous  Gard,  but  his  soul  is  borne 
to  the  gates  of  heawn  by  hosts  of  angels.  The 
story  of  I.Ancelot  and  Guenevere  has  been  treated 
by  poets  of  the  first  order.  According  to  the 
romance  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  passion 
of  these  lovers  was  awakened  by  a  fatal  kiss. 
That  incident  Dante  immortalized  in  the  sinfdl 
love  of  Francesca  and  Paolo  (Inferno,  v.).  The 
love  of  Lancelot  and  Guenevere  is  the  centre 
of  interest  in  Tennvson's  Idylls  of  the  King. 
And  two  motives  from  it  were  impressively 
handled  by  William  Morris  in  "The  Defence  of 
Guenevere"  and  "King  Arthur's  Tomb."  Con- 
sult especially  Rhys,  Studies  in  the  Arthurian 
Legend  (Oxford,  1891);  and  Sommer,  on  the 
sources  of  Malory's  Morte  d'Arthur,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  that  work  (London,  1891)  ;  for  abstracts 
of  the  early  romance,  Newell,  King  Arthur  and 
the  Table  Round  (Boston,  1897);  Weston,  The 
Legend  of  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lac  (London,  1901)  ; 
and  for  the  "l^nzelet"  of  Ulrich  von  Zatzik- 
hoven, Romania,  vol.  x.  (Paris,  1881). 

LANCER.  A  cavalry  soldier  armed  with  the 
lance.  Lancer  regiments  were  first  brought  into 
the  regular  army  service  by  Naj^oleon.  They 
had  previously  been  confined  exclusivel.v  to  the 
Cossack  arm  of  the  Russian  service.  'The  lance 
is  from  eight  to  eleven  feet  long,  with  a  sharp, 
spear-like  point  made  of  steel,  and  a  metal-en- 
cased heel.  A  little  distance  below  the  point  of 
the  lance  is  placed  a  small  pennon.  Lancer  regi- 
ments have  proved  particularly  eflTective  when 
used  against  defeated  or  demoralized  infantry, 
and  have  been  increasingly  employed  in  both  the 
German  and  British  establishments.  The  prob- 
lem of  their  future,  in  view  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  rapid  and  eflTective  rifle  fire,  is  the 
problem  of  cavalry  in  general.  As  an  accompani- 
ment to  expert  horsemanship,  the  dexterous  use 
of  the  lance  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and  the  cav- 
alry of  all  armies  using  it  practice  at  various 
feats  of  skill.  In  single  combat  with  a  swords- 
man (see  Fencino),  the  lancer  strives  to  keep 
his  opponent  on  his  left  flank,  thus  securing  the 
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advantage  of  his  longer  weapon  and  freer  play — 
and  considerably  handicapping  the  swordsman. 
The  foot  soldier,  armed  with  ritle  and  bayonet, 
attacks  the  lancer  on  his  lance  side,  manoeuvring 
to  get  inside  his  guard,  a  form  of  attack  which  is 
specially  advantageous,  because  of  the  unwieldi- 
ness  at  close  quarters  of  the  lance  as  a  weapon  of 
defense.  There  are  fifteen  regiments  of  lancers 
in  the  Bengal  cavalry  division  of  the  British 
Indian  native  army.  During  the  British-Boer 
War  of  1899-1902  the  British  lancers  were  suc- 
cessfully employed  against  the  Boers,  on  the  few 
occasions  that  contact  between  the  combatants 
was  possible,  notably  at  Elaandslaagte.  It  was 
observed,  however,  that  in  field  operations  the 
lancer  cavalry,  owing  to  their  lances,  were  readily 
seen  at  great  distances  by  the  Boers,  and  to  that 
extent  were  limited  in  their  usefulness.  Whatever 
may  be  the  future  of  cavalry  in  general,  the 
opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century  witnessed 
a  growing  employment  of  lancer  regiments.  See 
Cavalbt. 

LAITCEBS.  A  square  dance  for  eight  or  six- 
teen couples.  It  was  probably  invented  about 
1819,  either  by  Joseph  Hart,  who  published,  thi 
following  year.  Lea  Lancierg,  a  Second  Set  of 
Quadrilles  for  the  Pianoforte,  xcith  Entirely  New 
Figures;  or  by  Duval  of  Dublin,  who  also,  at 
this  time,  published  a  set.  The  lancers  was  first 
danced  in  London  in  1850,  but  it  had  been  intro- 
duced in  Paris  by  Laborde  in  1836.  It  originally 
consisted  of  five  figures.  La  Rose,  La  Ladoiska, 
La  Dorset,  Les  Lanciers,  and  L'Etoile,  and  was 
a  most  intricate  dance. 

LANCET-nSH  (so  called  from  the  sharp 
spines,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tail),  or  Hands  aw- 
Kisii.  One  of  a  family  (Alepisauride)  of  fero- 
cious pelagic  fishes  of  the  order  Iniomi.  (Com- 
pare Lantekn-Fish.)  They  are  found  in  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  but  are  rarely  seen  except 
when  east  ashore  dead  or  dying  by  storms,  or  are 
caught  by  deep-sea  lines.  They  are  elongated, 
scaleless,    swift-moving    fishes,    with    the    snout 

f>rolonged,  the  mouth  deeply  cut  and  armed  with 
ong  fangs  and  numerous  small  teeth  (see  Plate 
of  Lantebn-Fishes)  ;  but  the  lower  jaw  is  un- 
able to  drop  far,  so  that  the  mouth  cannot  be 
widely  opened.  The  gill-openings  are  very  wide; 
there  is  no  air-bladder.  The  fins  are  exceedingly 
delicate,  and  the  dorsal  one  may  be  folded  down  out 
of  sight  in  a  groove  along  the  back.  Every  part 
of  the  skeleton  is  extremely  fragile.  About  a 
dozen  species  are  known,  all  of  the  genus  Alepi- 
saurus,  and  varying  from  two  to  four  feet  long. 
The  'lancet-fish'  proper  is  Alepisaurua  ferox  of 
the  North  Atlantic.  A  Western  species  (Alepi- 
saurus  ^^sculapius) ,  also  called  *wolf-fish,'  is 
known  by  several  specimens  from  California  and 
Alaska.  Another  Pacific  species  (Alepisaurus 
borenlis)  is  the  one  called  'handsaw-fish.'  in 
allusion  to  the  serrations  on  the  first  ray  of  the 
ventral  fin — a  characteristic,  however,  of  the 
whole  group. 

LAKCET  WINDOW.  A  long  and  narrow 
window  with  acutely  pointed  arch  head.  This 
form  was  much  used  in  Franco  and  Great  Brit- 
ain during  the  early  period  of  Gothic  nrohitec- 
turc.  and  was  retained  in  England  and  Scotland 
long  after  it  had  been  supplanted  in  France  by 
the  wider  traccried  forms.  Several  lancet  win- 
dows aTe  frequently  grouped  together  in  English 
Gothic,  so  as  to  produce  an  effect  of  elegant  sim- 
plicity. The  groups  of  two  and  three  at  Salis- 
VoL.  XI.— 17. 


bury  and  Ely,  and  the  famous  'Five  Sisters*  at 
York,  are  especially  good  examples.  In  some 
cases  the  central  lancet  is  higher  than  the 
others.  The  development  of  tracery  drove  out  the 
lancet. 

LANCEWOOD.  The  wood  of  a  small  West 
Indian  tree,  Oxandra  virgata,  or  Bocagea  virgata, 
of  the  natural  order  Anonacete,  valued  for  its 
strength  and  elasticity.  It  is  used  by  coach- 
builders  for  shafts  and  carriage-poles,  for  which 
it  is  specially  fitted.  The  tree,  which  is  very 
straight,  seldom  attains  a  diameter  of  more  than 
nine  inches  with  the  bark  on.  White  lancewood, 
derived  from  Bocagea  laurifolia,  or  Oxandra  lauri- 
folia,  is  little  used. 

LAK-CHOW,  lan'-chou'.  The  capital  of  the 
Chinese  Province  of  Kan-su,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  near  the  Great  Wall, 
in  latitude  36  o  8'  N.  and  longitude  103°  55'  E. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  North- 
ern China,  lying  at  the  converging  of  trade 
routes  connecting  China  with  Mongolia,  Turke- 
stan, and  Tibet.  The  town  is  built  mostly  of 
wood,  and  has  well-paved  streets.  There  are  an 
ammunition  factory  and  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  camel's-hair  goods,  all  operated  by  steam. 
Lan-chow  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  silk 
stuffs,  fur,  metal,  and  wooden  articles,  grain, 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  tea.  Population,  estimated 
at  500,000. 

LANCIAIII,  Un-cha'n«,  Rodolfo  Amedeo 
( 1847 —  ) .  An  Italian  archeologist,  born  in 
Rome,  January  I,  1847.  He  studied  at  the 
Roman  College  and  the  University  of  Rome,  and 
also  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Christian  archte- 
ologist  De  Rossi.  At  the  age  of  twenty  Lanciani 
assisted  at  the  excavations  at  Ostia,  and  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Italian  Government  in 
Rome  engaged  in  its  archseological  service  almost 
continuously.  In  1872  he  Wame  secretary  of 
the  Archteological  Committee;  three  years  later 
vice-director  of  the  Museo  Kircheriano;  in  1876 
director  of  excavations;  and  after  1878  professor 
of  Roman  topography  in  the  university.  In  the 
United  States  he  is  well  known  from  his  books 
dealing  with  the  excavations  and  monuments  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  also  from  his  visit  to  this 
country  and  his  lectures  in  1886.  The  most 
important  of  his  publications  are:  /  comen- 
tarii  di  Frontino  intomo  le  acque  et  gli  aoque- 
dotti  (Rome,  1880),  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  water-supplies  and  distributing  systems  of 
ancient  Rome ;  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of 
Recent  Discoveries  (Boston,  1888),  being  the 
lectures  delivered  in  the  United  States  in  1886- 
87;  Recerche  sulle  XIV  regioni  urhane  (Rome, 
1890)  ;  L'itinenxrio  di  Einsiedeln  e  I'ordine  di 
Benedetto  canonico  (Rome,  1891);  Pagan  and 
Christian  Rome  (Boston,  1893)  ;  The  Excava- 
tions of  Ancient  Rome  (Boston,  1897)  ;  The  De- 
struction of  Ancient  Rome  (New  York,  1899)  ; 
Forma  Urbis  Romw  (Milan,  1893-1901),  a  map 
of  Rome  in  18  parts,  46  plans,  on  the  scale  1  : 
1000.  showing  all  the  ancient  monuments  and  the 
excavations;  Wip  Talcs  of  Old  Rome  (Boston, 
1901). 

LANCIANO,  Iftnchil'nA  (Lat.  Anxanum).  A 
city  in  the  Province  of  Chicti.  Italy.  99  miles 
northwest  of  Fogpia.  and  8  miles  by  stage  from 
the  .Adriatic  and  from  the  nearest  railw.ay  sta- 
tions. San  Vito  and  Fossacesia  (Map:  Italy,  J  5). 
It  occupies  three  hills,  two  of  which  are  con- 
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nected  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  great  square  blocks 
of  stone,  originally  dedicated  to  Diocletian.  The 
central  position  of  this  town  cautied  it  to  be 
selected  as  a  centre  of  judicial  and  civil  adminis- 
tration during  both  the  Roman  and  the  Gothic 
periods.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  has  a 
gymnasium,  technical  schools,  a  seminary,  a  pub- 
lic library,  a  city  hospital,  an  asylum  for  the 
aged,  an  infant  asylum  and  a  municipal  theatre. 
The  country  produces  grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  oil, 
and  there  are  important  hemp  and  linen  facto- 
ries. Population  (commune),  in  1881,  17,190; 
in  1901,  18,628. 

LANCBET,  IttN'krft',  Nicolas  (1690-1743). 
A  French  painter,  born  in  Paris.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  Dulin,  a  professor  at  the  Academy,  and 
then  of  Gillot,  who  was  the  master  of  Watteau. 
Lancret  imitated  Watteau,  both  in  manner  of 
painting  and  choice  of  subjects.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Academy  in  1719  as  painter  of 
'fetes  galantes,'  and  afterwards  became  councilor 
(1735).  He  is  not  the  equal  of  Watteau,  though 
he  sometimes  approaches  him;  his  brush  is  more 
conventional,  and  he  had  less  imagination.  Some 
of  the  best  examples  of  bis  art  are  "Charmes  de 
la  conversation,"  "Cache-cache  Mitoulas,"  "Les 
quatre  Clements,"  "Les  quatre  coins,"  and  the 
portrait  of  Mile.  Sal&  He  was  also  an  engraver. 
There  are  twelve  of  his  pictures  in  the  Louvre. 

IA.in>  (AS.  land,  OHG.  lant,  Ger.  Land;  con- 
nected with  Ir.  land,  lann,  Welsh  llan.  Com., 
Bret.  Ian,  OChurch  Slav.  Udina,  land).  As  a 
technical  term  of  the  law  of'  England  and  Amer- 
ica, the  term  land  comprehends  not  only  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  a  vertical  space  extending  indefi- 
nitely downward  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth 
and  indefinitely  upward  toward  the  sky,  together 
with  everything  which  has  become  permanently 
affixed  to  the  earth  within  the  limits  of  that 
spare.  It  thus  includes  all  waters  collected  in 
wells,  cisterns,  or  ponds,  as  well  as  waters,  per- 
colating through  tne  soil;  all  improvements  of 
a  durable  or  permanent  character,  such  as  houses, 
fences,  monuments,  etc.,  and  the  vertical  column 
of  air  which  rests  upon  the  surface  as  its  base. 

As  thus  employed,  the  term  describes  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  real  property,  rather  than  the 
nature  of  the  property,  land  as  such  not  being 
capable  of  absolute  ownership,  but  being  subject 
to  certain  rights  of  user  and  enjoyment,  known 
as  estates.  But  the  term  land  is  not  coSxtensive 
in  meaning  with  real  estate,  as  certain  rights 
over  land,  as  leasehold  interests,  are  in  our  legal 
system  classified  as  personal  property,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  things  which  have  no  connection 
with  land,  such  as  heirlooms,  are  under  certain 
circumstances  regarded  as  real  property.  See 
Chattel;  Estate;  Fixture;  Hereditament; 
Real  PRorERXY;  Tenement. 

LANDAtJ,  lan'dou.  An  old  town  in  the  Rhine 
Palatinate,  Germany,  situated  on  the  Queich,  11 
miles  by  rail  from  Neustadt  (Map:  Germany,  C 
4).  It  has  manufactures  of  iron  and  machinery. 
Landau  became  a  free  Imperial  city  in  1291,  was 
taken  eight  times  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
and  having  passed  to  France  by  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  was  fortified  by  Vauban  in  1688. 
The  fortress  figured  prominently  in  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession.  It  was  annexed  to  Ba- 
varia in  1816:  its  fortifications  were  razed  in 
1871.  Population,  in  1890,  11,236;  in  1900, 
15,823. 


liASm  BANKS.  Banks  of  issue  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  loaning  credit  on  land.  In 
England  a  National  Land  Bank  was  incorporated 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1696.  Landed  estate, 
made  over  to  the  company  by  the  subscribers, 
took  the  place  of  capital  stock,  and  served  as 
security  for  notes  issued.  The  object  of  the  cor- 
poration was  to  make  a  large  loan  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  lend  money  to  individuals  on  land 
as  security.  The  interest  paid  by  individuals 
was  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent.,  and  land  on  which 
interest  was  in  arrears  for  two  years  could  be 
sold.  The  scheme  was  found  wholly  imprac- 
ticable, and,  in  spite  of  many  tempting  offers 
made  by  its  promoters,  failed  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  subscriptions.  In  1714,  1732, 
and  1740  attempts  were  made  in  New  England  to 
establish  similar  land  banks,  but  it  was  believed 
that  the  security  of  land  held  by  the  corporation 
was  sufficient  to  enable  the  notes  to  circulate, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  believed  that  bank  capital 
and  current  redemption  of  notes  were  unnecessary. 
Instead  of  a  promise  to  pay  on  demand,  the  notes 
merely  bore  the  statement  that  the  members  of 
the  company  would  accept  them  at  their  face 
value  in  all  mercantile  transactions,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  promise  that  the  note  would  be 
redeemed  in  twenty  years.  None  of  these  banks 
were  in  existence  long  enough  to  affect  trade. 
The  issue  of  notes  by  the  banks  established  in 
1714  and  1732  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the 
colonial  Governments,  and  in  1741  the  land  banks 
of  1740  were  declared  illegal  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

BIBLIOOBAPHT.  White,  Honey  and  Banking 
( Boston,  l'8fi2 )  ;  Rogers,  First  Nine  Years  of  the 
Jiank  of  England  (Oxford,  1887)  ;  Davis,  Cur- 
rency and  Banking  in  the  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  ii.  (Publications  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  May,  1901). 

LAND-CBAB.  Any  species  of  crab  (q.v.) 
which  in  a  mature  state  is  not  aquatic,  having 
become  adapted  to  a  terrestrial  mode  of  life. 
Such  are  now  grouped  into  a  family,  the  Gecar- 
cinidiE,  and  divided  into  several  genera.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  all  inhabitants  of 
warm  countries.  They  very  much  resemble  the 
common  crabs  of  our  shores,  and  are  remarkable 
as  animals  breathing  by  gills,  and  yet  not 
aquatic,  some  of  them  inhabiting  very  dry  places, 
where  they  burrow  in  the  sand  or  earth;  but 
some  degree  of  moisture  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  them  to  prevent  the  desiccation  of  their  gills. 
Many,  and  probably  all  of  them,  carry  their  eggs 
to  the  water,  for  which  purpose  some  of  them 
annually  migrate  from  considerable  distances 
to  the  sea;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
some  deposit  their  epgs  in  fresh  water.  The 
black  crab,  or  mountain  crab  (Gecarcinus  ruri- 
cola),  of  the  West  Indies,  usually  resides  in 
woods  and  on  hills  often  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  sea,  which,  however,  it  regularly  visits  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  Like  most  of  the 
other  species,  this  land-crab  is  active  chiefly 
during  the  night ;  and  except  in  rainy  weather  it 
seldom  leaves  its  burrow  by  day.  It  feeds  chiefly 
on  vegetable  food.  When  in  season,  it  is  highly 
esteemed  for  the  table,  as  some  of  the  other  land- 
crabs  also  are;  and  its  spawn  or  roe,  which  be- 
fore being  deposited  forms  a  bunch  as  large  as 
a  hen's  egg,  is  accounted  a  delicacy.  Another 
species  of  Gecarcinus  abundant  in  Jamaica  is 
kiiown   as   the   white   land-crab.     It  occurs   in 
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Ary  and  somewhat  sandy  fields  near  or  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.  It  reaches  a  large  size, 
the  body  being  four  or  five  inches  across,  and  the 
legs  very  long.  The  color  is  dull  grayish-white. 
During  its  migration  to  the  ocean  this  crab  is  a 
great  nuisance  in  some  localities  from  its  habit 
of  going  over,  under,  or  through  the  houses,  but 
not  around  them.  The  negroes  eat  these  crabs, 
but  they  are  not  relished  by  the  whites. 
A  land-crab  of  Ceylon  (Ocypoda)  is  so  trouble- 
some on  account  of  the  burrows  which  it  makes 
in  the  dry  soil  of  the  equestrian  promenade  at 
Colombo,  that  men  are  kept  in  regular  employ- 
ment to  fill  them  up.  The  grass-lands  of  some 
parts  of  India  swarm  with  small  land-crabs, 
which  feed  on  the  grass  or  on  green  stalks  of 
rice.  The  hermit-crab  (q.v.)  also  occasionally 
adopts  a  terrestrial  life;  a  common  West  Indian 
species  [Cenobita  diogenes)  occurs  at  Key  West, 
far  from  water,  living  under  stones  in  the  shells 
of  land-snails.     See  Cocoanut  Cbab. 

LANDEI.LE,  UN'dSl',  Chables  (1821— ).  A 
French  painter,  bom  at  Laval,  Mayenne.  He 
studied  with  P.  Delaroche  and  Ary  Scheffer,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  Salon  of  1841 
with  a  "Portrait  de  I'auteur."  His  subjects  were 
chiefly  religious,  such  as  "Fra  Angelico  de  Fie- 
sole"  (.1842);  "L'«l«gie",  "La  charit«"  (1844); 
and  "  La  vierge  et  les  saintes  femmes  au  tom- 
beau"  (1845);  until  extended  sojourns  in  the 
East  bore  fruit  in  genre  pictures — "Les  petits 
bohemiens"  and  "Jeune  egyptienne"  ( 1846-47 ) ; 
"La  juive  de  Tanger"  (1857);  "Femme  mo- 
resque"  (1868);  "L'alm^e"  (1872);  "Jeune  Fel- 
lahine  du  Caire"  (1881)  ;  "La  saison  des  oranges 
&  Alger"  (1886);  "Bou-Saada"  (1888);  and 
"Femmes  de  Tlemccn  et  Ruth"  (1893).  Besides 
allegorical  pictures  for  his  native  city,  he  painte<l 
portraits  of  Admiral  Baudin,  Mile.  Fix,  Alfred 
de  Musset,  and  others,  and  executed  decorative 
work  for  the  Salon  of  Aides-de-camp  in  the 
Elys^e  Palace,  while  some  of  his  religious  can- 
vases are  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  Saint 
Sulpice,  Saint  Nicolas  des  Champs,  and  Saint 
Roch. 

i;.ANa>EB,  Fbedebick  Wiixiak  (1821-62). 
An  American  soldier,  born  in  Salem,  Mass.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Norwich  Military  Academy 
in  Vermont,  and  took  up  the  profession  of  civil 
engineering.  The  United  States  Government  em- 
ployed bim  on  transcontinental  surveys  to  select 
a  route  for  a  Pacific  railroad.  Later  he  under- 
took a  survey  for  the  same  purpose  at  his  own 
expense,  and  was  the  only  man  of  the  party  to 
survive.  He  constructed  the  overland  wagon- 
route  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  and  con- 
stant liostility  of  the  Indians.  During  the  early 
I»art  Of  the  Civil  War  he  served  with  distinction 
on  seQret  missions,  and  on  the  staff  of  General 
McClellan,  until  his  sudden  death  from  conges- 
tion of  the  brain.  He  was  engaged  in  the  cap- 
ture pf  Philippi,  the  Battle  of  Rich  Mountain, 
and  ihany  minor  skirmishes. 

IiANDEB,  Louisa  (1826—).  An  American 
sculp  or.  She  was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Septem- 
ber 1 ,  1826.  She  showed  her  talent  at  a  very 
early  age.  and  in  1865  was  sent  to  Rome  t» 
study  Here,  while  under  the  direction  of  Craw- 
ford, ihe  modeled  her  "To-Day,"  a  marble  figure, 
symbc  lical  of  America,  and  "Galatea."  Among 
ber  oi  her  works  are  the  statuette  and  a  life-size 
figure/  of  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  English  child 


bom  in  America;  "Undine;"  a  reclining  statue  of 
"Evangeline;"  "Elizabeth,  the  Exile  of  Siberia;" 
"Ceres  Mourning  for  Proserpine;"  "A  Sylph 
Alighting;"  "Captive  Pioneers,"  a  large  group  of 
life-size  figures;  and  numerous  portrait  busts. 

LANDEB„  RicHABO  Lemon  (1804-34).  An 
English  African  explorer,  born  at  Truro,  Corn- 
wall, where  his  father  was  a  publican.  After 
service  with  London  families,  during  which  he 
visited  the  West  Indies  and  the  Continent,  he 
accompanied  Major  Colebrooke  as  servant  to 
Cape  Colony  in  1823,  and  traveled  with  him 
across  the  colony.  A  taste  for  exploration  led 
him  to  secure  service  with  Capt.  Hugh  Clapper- 
ton,  whom  he  attended  on  his  second  and  last 
expedition  to  the  interior  of  Western  Africa  in 
1825.  After  Clapperton's  death  in  1827  at 
Cbungary,  Lander  with  great  difficulty  reached 
the  coast  and  returned  to  England  in  1828.  The 
Journal  of  Richard  Lander  from  Kano  to  the 
Coast  was  printed  with  Clapperton's  Journal 
(1829).  In  the  following  year  Lander  pub- 
lished Records  of  Captain  Clapperton's  Last 
Expedition  to  Africa,  and  the  Subsequent 
Adventures  of  the  Author  (2  vols.,  1830).  These 
works  exhibited  qualifications  that  induced  the 
British  Ministi^  to  give  him  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  course  and  termination  of 
the  Niger.  He  and  his  younger  brother,  John 
Lander,  left  England  in  Januarj',  1830,  and  after 
exciting  adventures,  before  December  of  the  same 
year  ha(J  descended  the  Niger  from  Boussa,  and 
had  determined  the  confiuence  of  the  Benue.  or 
Chadda,  with  the  Niger,  and  the  outlet  of  the 
latter  river  by  several  deltaic  mouths  into  the 
Bight  of  Benin.  For  this  service  Lander  received 
the  first  gold  medal  bestowed  by  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London.  The  brothers'  jour- 
nals were  purchased  by  Murray,  the  publisher, 
and  edited  by  Lieut.  Alexander  Bridport  Bcecher 
and  appeared  as  Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  Ex- 
plore the  Course  and  Termination  of  the  Xiger 
(3  vols.,  1832) ;  the  work  was  translated  into 
several  European  languages.  While  in  command 
of  an  expedition  organized  by  a  company  of 
Liverpool  merchants  to  open  up  commerce  in  the 
African  interior  (1832-34),  Lander  was  shot  in 
an  affray  with  natives  at  Ingiamma  on  the  Niger, 
and  died  shortly  afterwards  from  the  effects  of 
his  wound  at  Fernando  Po.  Consult  Laird  and 
Oldfield,  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  into  the 
Interior  of  Africa  in  Steamers,  1832-3i  (London, 
1835). 

I.ANDES,  laNd  (Fr.,  heaths).  Extensive 
tracts  of  land  in  the  southwest  of  France,  ex- 
tending along  the  Bay  of  Biscay  for  a  distance 
of  about  130  miles  and  covering  an  area  of  moro 
than  5000  square  miles.  The  surface  in  general 
is  fiat  and  sandy  marshland,  over  which  th^ 
peasants  travel  in  some  parts  mainly  on  stilts. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  dunes  along  the 
coast,  some  of  them  reaching  a  height  of  260 
feet.  Attempts  to  reclaim  this  vast  region  began 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  now  a 
considerable  part  of  it  is  covered  with  pine 
forests.  The  climate  has  also  been  improved  by 
the  digging  of  canals  for  the  outlet  of  the 
stagnant  water.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
chiefiy  in  forestry  and  cattle-raising. 

XJ^NDES.  A  maritime  department  of  South- 
western France,  one  of  the  largest  but  most 
thinly  peopled  in  the  country,  bounded  on  the 
west  "by  the  Bay  of  Biscay.    Area,  3615  square 
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miles.  Population,  in  1896,  292,884;  in  1901, 
291,586  (Map:  France,  F  8).  The  greater  part 
of  the  surface  is  composed  of  the  landea  (q.v.), 
which  afford  a  bare  pasturage  to  sheep  and  cattle. 
Its  chief  industries  are  connected  with  cork, 
timber  and  its  by-products,  charcoal,  turpen- 
tine, and  resin.  T)ie  principal  river  is  the  Adour. 
Capital,  Mont-de-Marsan. 

liANBESMANN,  lau'des-m&n,  Heinbick 
(1821-1902).  An  Austrian  lyrist,  novelist,  and  es- 
sayist, whose  pseudonym  was  Hieronymus  Lorm, 
Uc  was  born  at  Nikolsburg,  Moraria,  and  was 
educated  in  several  schools  in  Vienna,  but  for 
the  most  part  by  himself  because  of  repeated 
sickness,  and  the  partial  loss  in  his  fifteenth 
year  of  sight  and  hearing.  Later  in  life  he  be- 
came entirely  blind.  His  literary  career  began 
with  Abdul  (1843).  Soon  after  this  he  went  to 
Berlin,  and  published  Wiena  poetiache  Bchtoingen 
vnd  Fcdern  (1847),  a  very  clever  piece  of  politi- 
cal and  literary  criticism  which  roused  the  anger 
of  Mettemich.  He  became  critic  for  KUhne's 
periodical  Europa,  and  wrote  Orafenierger 
Aqttarell  (1848)  while  in  Berlin.  His  novels 
include:  Ein  Zogling  de»  Jahrea  18^8  (1855; 
later  editions  under  the  title  Oabriel  Solmar)  ; 
Am  Kamin  (1856)  ;  Der  ehrliche  Xame  (1880)  ; 
Ein  Bchatten  aua  vergangenen  Tagen  (1882); 
Ein  Kind  dea  Meerea  (1882)  ;  Daa  Lehen  kein 
Traum  (1888);  and  Geheimratin  (1891).  He 
also  wrote  dramas,  such  as  Die  Alien  und  die 
Jungen,  Daa  Forathaua,  and  Bieronymua  Napo- 
leon; critical  essays,  and  Oedichte  (1870)  ;  Weue 
Qedichte  ( 1877 )  ;  and  Nachaommer,  neue  Oe- 
dichte (lasted.  1901).  These  lyrics  are  probably 
the  most  important  of  Landcsmann's  works.  He 
is  one  of  the  foremost  German  poets  of  pessimism. 

LAlTDaBAVE,  or  LANSOBAP.    See  Gbaf . 

IaKSDISO  FOBCE,  or  Lanoino  Pabtt.  An 
organized  force  detailed  from  the  crew  and  of- 
ficers of  a  ship  and  designed  for  operating  on 
shore,  when  no  other  military  forces  are  avail- 
able. It  usually  consists  of  nearly  all  the  marines 
serving  on  board  the  ship,  and  of  one  or  more 
companies  of  "bluejackets'  (i.e.  enlisted  men  who 
are  not  marines — men  enlisted  as  landsmen  are 
bluejacketa,  but  not  strictly  aailora).  The  men 
are  armed  with  rifles,  machine  guns,  and  3-inch 
field  guns  when  the  latter  are  thought  necessary. 
They  are  landed  in  boats,  light  infantry  boats 
being  the  first  ashore,  the  men  in  the  other  boats 
following  when  the  first  party  is  in  position  to 
prevent  a  surprise  of  the  main  body.  When 
landing  in  the  face  of  opposition  the  force  is 
supported  by  the  fire  of  armed  boats,  and  the 
guns  of  the  ship  if  possible.  In  any  case  care 
is  exercised  to  avoid  being  under  fire  of  the 
enemy,  except  for  a  few  seconds,  while  still  in  the 
boats. 

A  naval  infantry  company  consists  of  48  men 
in  ranks,  six  petty  oflicers  (two  acting  as  the 
right  and  left  guides),  a  captain  of  company, 
and  two  lieutenants  of  company.  A  Colt  gun  de- 
tachment consists  of  12  men  and  a  petty  officer; 
the  crew  (called  n  section)  of  the  3-inch  jiaval 
field  gun  conHists  of  24  men  and  3  petty  officers 
in  charge  of  an  ensign,  naval  cadet,  or  warrant 
officer.  Two  sections  of  artillery  make  a  platoon, 
two  platoons  n  battery,  and  two  or  more  bat- 
teries a  battalion.  It  will  be  noticed  that  two 
CciM  gim  (Ictachnients  are  equal  to  a  section  of 
artillery  or  infantry;  two  sections  of  artillery 


are  equal  to  a  platoon  of  artillery  or  a  company 
of  infantry.  These  equalities  in  numbers  sim- 
plify the  organization  and  drill  of  the  men  at  in- 
fantry and  artillery.  When  the  landing  force  of 
a  ship  consists  of  several  companies  it  is  called 
a  battalion.  Two  or  more  battalions  form  a 
naval  brigade.  Battalions  are  commanded  by 
lieutenant-commanders  or  lieutenants,  and  bri- 
gades by  commanders  or  captains. 

IiANDIT,  or  LENDIT  (Fr.  I'endit,  from  le, 
the  +  endit,  from  ML.  indicium,  assembly,  from 
Lat.  indicere,  to  appoint,  from  in,  in  -|-  dicere,  to 
say),  THE  Fair  of.  A  celebrated  fair  in  medite- 
val  France.  In  1109  the  cathedral  of  Paris  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  the  true  cross.  In  order  to 
allow  the  faithful  to  see  this,  the  bishop  chose 
a  large  open  place  between  Saint-Ouen,  Saint- 
Denis,  and  Paris,  where  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  June  it  should  be  exhibited.  Because  of 
the  great  gathering  of  people  for  the  religious 
festival,  merchants  flocked  thither  and  held  a 
fair  under  the  auspices  of  the  monks  of  Saint- 
Denis.  The  fair  was  much  frequented  by  mer- 
chants from  Normandy,  Flanders,  and  the  north 
of  France.  Because  of  the  civil  wars,  the  fair 
after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
held  in  the  town  of  Saint-Denis,  and  soon  lost 
its  importance.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  be- 
came a  sheep-market.  See  Lebeuf,  Biatoire  de  la 
vitle  et  la  dioceae  de  Paria,  vol.  ii.  (Paris,  1884). 

LAKD  LEAOTTE.  One  of  the  leagues  found- 
ed at  different  times  in  Ireland  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  tenant.  In  the  winter 
of  1879-80  the  agrarian  distress  caused  by  par- 
tial failure  of  the  crops  during  the  preceding 
year  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  famine.  The 
peasants  were  unable  to  pay  rents,  and  wholesale 
evictions  followed,  with  consequent  resistance 
and  conflicts  with  the  police.  At  this  time 
Michael  Davitt  conceived  the  plan  of  forming 
an  organization  of  tenant  farmers  to  further 
the  tenants'  interests.  Charles  Stewart  Pamell, 
the  leader  of  the  Irish  Party,  approved  of  the 
plan,  and  on  the  21st  of  October,  1879,  the  Land 
League  was  organized  in  Dublin,  with  Pamelt 
as  president  and  Davitt  as  one  of  the  three  secre- 
taries. The  object  of  the  League  was  to  raise 
money  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Irish 
peasantry,  and  to  furnish  them  with  legal  counsel 
in.  resisting  the  landlords.  It  advocated  the 
peasant  proprietorship  of  the  soil  as  a  remedy 
for  the  existing  evils.  The  League  f]^w  in 
Ireland  and  was  very  effective  in  preventing  evic- 
tions and  reducing  rents.  Its  agitation,  l;iowever, 
was  incendiary  in  character,  and  disturbances 
became  more  frequent.  To  relieve  the  distress, 
Gladstone  in  1880  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill 
providing  for  the  temporary  suspension  di  evic- 
tions, but  the  Lords  by  an  overwhelming  m^ijority 
rejected  the  measure.  This  action  on  tht?  part 
of  the  Ix>rds  increased  the  outrages  in  Ii^eland. 
Although  the  most  radical  leaders  of  the  i  Land 
League,  especially  Michael  Davitt,  deprecated  the 
use  of  force,  they  were  unable  to  prevent  it.  Gattle 
were  frequently  mutilated,  and  murders  of  I  land- 
lords occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  coiintry. 
Rents  were  often  withdrawn  altogether.  Iin  No- 
vember. 1880,  the  Onvernment  charged  Pamell  and 
his  associate  leaders  with  conspiracy,  but  Jfailed 
to  convict  them.  In  order  to  meet  the  la|*less- 
ness.  and  at  the  same  time  to  remedy  agrarian 
distress,  Forster,  the  Irish  Secretary,  introduced 
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coercion  bilU,  which  were  to  be  followed  by  a 
land  act.  These  bills  were  passed  amid  un- 
paralleled scenes  of  disorder  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  members,  and  the  famous  Land  Act  of  1881 
became  a  law.  (See  Ibish  Land  Laws.)  The 
League  was  not  satisfied  with  the  concessions 
made,  and  in  the  next  convention,  held  at  Dublin 
in  the  following  September,  it  was  decided,  on 
the  advice  of  Pamell,  to  continue  the  agitation 
and  resistance  until  the  new  law  had  been  tested 
in  the  courts.  The  Government  thereupon  de- 
cided to  suppress  the  League.  Pamell,  Davitt, 
and  the  other  leaders   were  arrested  and   im- 

£risoned.  They  replied  by  the  famous  No  Rent 
[anifesto,  exhorting  the  Irish  people  to  pay  no 
rent  while  their  leaders  were  in  prison.  This 
caused  the  Government  to  declare  the  suppression 
of  the  League  by  the  decree  of  October  18,  1881. 
The  reforms  which  the  Land  League  hoped  to 
institute  were  taken  up  and  in  part  effected  by 
the  Irish  National  League  under  Pamell's  leader- 
ship. 

LAND-LOCKED  SALMON.  Any  of  various 
salmon — in  North  America  more  particularly  the 
Trinninish  (q.v.) — which  dwell  in  large  bodies  of 
fresh  water  and  never,  or  only  in  exceptional  in- 
stances, go  down  to  the  sea.    See  Saigon. 

LANDLOBD  AND  TENANT.  Those  who 
stand  in  the  relationship  which  subsists  when 
one  person  holds  land  of  another,  and  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  latter's  title.  The  relationship 
arises  whenever  one  having  an  estate  in  land 
fjrants  to  another  a  lesser  estate  therein.  It  ex- 
ists equally,  therefore,  between  a  tenant  in  fee 
simple  and  his  grantee  in  fee  tail,  and  between 
a  tenant  for  years  and  his  sub-tenant.  In  either 
case  the  grantor  or  lessor,  whatever  the  quality 
and  nature  of  his  own  estate,  is  the  landlord  of 
the  grantee  or  lessee,  and  the  latter  is  the  ten- 
ant of  the  former.  In  all  cases  the  estate  or  in- 
terest remaining  in  the  landlord  is  technically 
known  as  a  reversion  (q.v.).  Excepting  in  the 
case  of  an  estate  for  years,  which  is  capable  of 
indefinite  subdivision,  a  person  cannot  acquire 
the  relation  of  a  landlord  by  granting  to  another 
an  estate  of  the  same  kind  or  quality  as  that 
which  he  himself  possesses,  even  though  it  be 
limited  so  as  to  come  to  an  end  before  the  prob- 
able termination  of  the  grantor's  estate.  Thus 
a  tenant  in  fee  simple  granting  the  lands  in  fee 
simple  to  another  so  long  as  the  grantee  and  his 
heirs  continue  to  reside  on  the  premises  conveyed, 
retains  no  interest  which  can  be  called  a  rever- 
sion, nor  does  such  a  grant  create  a  tenure  be- 
tween grantor  and  grantee.  At  the  most  the 
grantor  has  left  only  an  indefinite  interest,  known 
as  a  'possibility  of  reverter,'  and  in  most  juris- 
dictions he  would  not  have  even  that. 

The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  had  its 
origin  in  the  feudal  system  of  land  tenure,  under 
which  all  freehold  lands,  including  fees,  were  held 
of  a  superior  lord.  Under  that  system  it  was 
Mssible  for  a  tenant  in  fee  simple  to  grant  the 
lands  in  fee  simple  to  be  held  of  himself,  in 
which  case  he  became  the  immediate  feudal  8U= 
perior  of  his  grantee.  This  practice  of  subin- 
feudation, as  it  was  called,  was  abolished  by  the 
famous  Statute  Quia  Emptores,  enacted  by  the 
English  Parliament  in  1290,  since  which  time  the 
alienation  of  a  fee  divests  the  grantor  of  all  his 
right  and  interest  therein.  But  as  this  statute 
applied  only  to  conveyances  in  fee,  it  left  the 
way  open  for  the  varioiis  forms  of  tenure  above 
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described,  by  which  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  is  still  created.  As  has  been  stated,  tha 
tenant  in  fee  simple  who  grants  the  land  in  fea 
tail  or  for  life  is  the  landlord  of  his  grantee  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  he  is  of  a  tenant  for 
years,  but  in  practice  the  phrase  landlord  and 
tenant  is  more  commonly  employed  to  describe 
the  last-named  relation. 

As  thus  understood,  the  relation  usually  arises 
from  an  instrument  of  conveyance,  known  as  a 
lease  (q.v.),  and  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
flowing  therefrom  are  partly  the  result  of  positive 
law,  and  partly  of  the  agreements  and  stipula- 
tions embodied  in  the  lease.  Of  the  inherent  legal 
incidents  of  the  relation,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  obligation  of  the  landlord  to  pro- 
tect the  tenant's  possession  against  all  persons 
claiming  a  legal  right  to  the  premises,  and  the 
correlative  obligation  of  the  tenant  to  recognize 
his  landlord's  title.  The  former  is  violated  by 
an  eviction  by  the  landlord  or  any  one  claiming 
under  him  or  by  one  asserting  a  paramount  title, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  suspend  the  rent  due  by 
the  lease  and  to  give  the  evicted  tenant  an  action 
for  damages  against  his  landlord.  But  the  land- 
lord is  not  bound  to  protect  the  tenant  against 
trespasses  or  nuisances,  his  implied  covenant  for 
quiet  enjoyment,  as  it  is  called,  not  extending  to 
unlawful  acts  of  third  parties.  Neither  is  tlie 
landlord  bound  to  furnish  a  habitable  tenement. 
He  leases  the  land,  with  such  improvemente  as 
happen  to  be  thereon,  and  the  tenant  takes  them 
as  they  are.  It  is  no  eviction  of  the  tenant  if, 
upon  taking  possession,  he  finds  the  premises  un- 
inhabitable.   See  Eviction. 

The  tenant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  estopped  from 
denying  his  landlord's  title,  or,  in  general,  from 
setting  up  a  title,  either  in  himself  or  in  another, 
adverse  to  that  of  his  landlord,  and  that  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  latter's  title  be  good  or  bad. 
Neither  can  he,  at  common  law,  ever  acquire  a 
good  title  as  against  bis  landlord  by  any  lapse 
of  time.  So  long  as  he  continues  in  possession  he 
is  held  to  the  relation  of  a  tenant  and  cannot  get 
into  adverse  possession  of  the  premises,  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 
This  rule  has,  however,  been  generally  modified 
by  statutes  permitting  a  tenant,  after  a  certain 
length  of  time,  or  even,  in  a  few  States,  by  dis- 
avowal of  his  landlord's  title,  to  acquire  the 
status  of  an  adverse  possessor.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, can  this  be  done  until  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  the  tenancy. 

This  duty  of  the  tenant  to  refrain  from  denying 
his  landlord's  title  is  the  modern  survival  of  the 
feudal  obligation  of  fealty,  pledged  by  the  vassal 
to  his  lord.  Its  most  serious  breach  at  common 
law  consisted,  not  in  the  tenant's  setting  up  the 
invalidity  of  the  landlord's  title  in  an  action  for 
the  rent,  nor  yet  in  his  assertion  of  an  independ- 
ent title,  by  adverse  possession,  but  in  the  tor- 
tious, or  wrongful,  conveyance  of  the  premises 
to  a  third  person  in  fee.  This  was  effected  by 
one  of  the  ancient  modes  of  conveyance,  as  feoff- 
ment, fine,  or  common  recovery,  which  had  the 
curious  effect  of  vesting  in  the  grantee  the  actual 
estate  which  it  purported  to  convey,  even  though 
this  was  greater  than  the  estate  of  the  grantor. 
This  grave  breach  of  the  tenant's  good  faith  was 
attended  by  the  complete  forfeiture  of  his  own 
estate  to  the  landlord  whom  he  had  thus  be- 
trayed. The  abolition  of  tortious  conveyances 
by  statute  has  done  away  with  this  violation  of 
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the  tenant's  duty.    See  Feoffment;  FoBFEiTtJBK; 
liiFE  Estate. 

Among  the  other  important  incidents  of  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  are  the  obligation 
of  the  tenant  to  refrain  from  committing  waste 
on  the  premises;  his  right  to  cut  wood  for  fire, 
for  fencing  and  repairs,  and  other  similar  privi- 
leges, known  as  'estovers';  the  right  of  a 
tenant  for  life  or  at  will  to  the  emblements  or 
growing  crops;  and  the  right  of  a  tenant  under 
certain  circumstances  to  remove  fl.xtures  which 
he  has  annexed  to  the  freehold.  The  obligation 
of  a  tenant  for  life  or  years  to  keep  the  premises 
in  repair  is  a  direct  consequence  of  his  liability 
for  what  is  known  as  permissive  waste,  which 
consists  in  permitting  the  premises  to  deterio- 
rate with  use.  At  common  law  this  is  carried 
so  far  as  to  compel  the  tenant  to  rebuild  a  house 
destroyed  by  accidental  lire,  but  this  extreme  con- 
sequence of  the  doctrine  of  waste  has  generally 
been  abrogated  by  statute  in  the  United  States. 
All  of  these  rights  and  obligations  flow  naturally 
from  the  relation  between  tne  parties  and  do  not 
depend     upon     agreement.       See     EifBUEUERT; 

ESTOVER;    PiXTUBE;    WASTE. 

other  obligations  of  the  parties  are  the  result 
of  agreements  which,  in  the  language  of  the  books, 
"touch  and  concern  the  land."  These  are  very 
numerous,  the  more  usual  ones  being  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  tenant  to  pay  a  stipulated  rent,  to 
refrain  from  assigning  the  lease  without  the  land- 
lord's permission,  to  make  certain  improvements, 
and  the  like;  and,  on  the  landlord's  part,  to  re- 
new the  lease  for  a  further  term,  to  pay  for  im- 
provements at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  to 
permit  the  removal  of  fixtures  not  otherwise  re- 
movable, etc.  Rent  is  never  due  in  the  absence 
of  an  agreement,  express  or  implied,  but  by  stat- 
ute an  understanding  to  pay  a  reasonable  rent  for 
the  use  and  occupation  of  leased  premises  may  be 
implied  in  cases  where  the  lease  is  silent  on  the 
subject.  Where  agreements  of  the  kind  above 
enumerated  are  embodied  in  a  covenant,  i.e.  an 
instrument  under  seal,  they  become  a  part  of  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  become 
binding,  not  only  upon  the  original  parties,  as  is 
the  case  with  ordinary  contracts,  but  extend  to  all 
those  who  may,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
lease,  succeed  to  the  position  of  the  original 
parties,  respectively.  Such  covenants  are  said 
to  'run  with  the  land.'  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  a  tenant's  obligation  to  pay  a  certain  rent  is 

Iiassed  on  to  any  one  to  whom  he  may  assign  the 
ease,  and  the  landlord's  right  to  enforce  the 
obligation  passes,  upon  a  sale  of  the  land,  to  the 
assignee  of  the  reversion. 

Most  of  the  obligations  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
whether  inherent  in  the  relation  or  contractual, 
are  enforceable  only  by  an  action  for  damages. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  obligations  arising 
out  of  the  agreements  of  the  parties.  In  the 
nhsenoo  of  an  express  provision  to  that  effect, 
there  is,  in  general,  no  right  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  to  terminate  the  lease  and  eject  the 
tenant  for  failure  to  pay  rent  or  for  any  other 
breach  of  duty.  This  result  can  be  attained  only 
by  incorporating  in  the  lease  a  condition  for- 
feiting the  estate  for  a  failure  to  perform  the 
covenants  thereof.  This,  however,  is  frequently 
done. 

Under  most  circumstances  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  come  to  an  end  without  notice. 
(This  is  always  true  of  estates  for  life  and  for 


years,  and  generally  of  tenancies  at  will  and  at 
sufferance.  Estates  from  year  to  year,  or  from 
month  to  month,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  tenancy  at  will,  terminable  only  at 
the  end  of  a  current  period,  and  then  only  upon 
due  notice.  But  the  estate  of  a  tenant  may  come 
to  an  end  in  other  ways  than  by  effluxion  of  time. 
Apart  from  cases  of  forfeiture  for  waste,  foi 
felony,  for  breach  of  condition,  and  the  like, 
leasehold  estates  are  regularly  terminated  by  the 
'release'  of  the  reversion  to  the  tenant,  or  by 
the  'surrender'  of  the  tenant's  estate  to  his  land- 
lord. These  are  modes  of  conveyance  operating 
only  where  there  is  'privity  of  estate'  Detween 
the  parties  thereto,  and  peculiarly  appropriate, 
therefore,  to  the  case  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  result  in  either  case  is  to  produce  what  is 
known  as  a  merger,  the  lesser  estate  disappearing 
in  the  greater,  and  thus  coming  to  an  end.  See 
Forfeitube;  Release;  Subbendeb.  Also  the 
articles  Lease;  Leasehold;  Tenure.  Consult 
the  authorities  appended  to  the  article  on  Reai. 
Pbopebty,  and,  in  addition,  Taylor,  The  Ameri- 
can Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  (8th  ed.,  Bos- 
ton, 1887);  McAdam,  Rights,  Remedies,  and 
Liabilities  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  (3d  ed.,  New 
York,  1901);  Fawcett,  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(2d  ed.,  London,  1900). 

IiA3Sn>  OF  BEUIiAH.  A  name  occurring  in 
Isaiah  Ixii.  4,  and  given  in  Bunyan'a  Pilgrtm't 
Progress  to  the  region  of  peace  where  the  pil- 
grims rest  after  their  journey  until  called  to 
cross  the  river  of  Death  to  the  Celestial  City; 
it  typifies  the  Christian  peace  of  mind  after  the 
triab  of  this  life. 

LAND  OF  NOD.  A  humorous  application  to 
the  state  of  sleep  of  the  name  of  iJie  land  men- 
tioned in  Genesis  iv.,  where  Cain  dwelt  after 
the  murder  of  Abel. 

LANDOIS,  laiT'dwIl',  Hebuann  (1835-1002). 
A  German  naturalist.  He  was  born  at  MUnster, 
and  educated  there  for  the  priesthood,  which  he 
entered  in  1859,  but  afterwards  left  to  devote 
himself  to  scientific  study  and  the  popular  pre- 
sentation of  natural  history.  He  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  at  the  Academy  of  MUnster 
(1873),  and  wrote:  Tierstimmen  (1874);  Lehr- 
huch  der  Zoologie,  with  Altum  (5th  ed.  1883)  ; 
Der  Mensch  und  die  drei  Reiche  der  Natur,  with 
Krass,  of  which  part  is  in  the  fifth  edition 
(1894),  and  part  in  the  tenth  (1901);  and  an 
equally  successful  Lehrbuch  fUr  den  Vnterricht 
in  der  Vaturbeschreibung  (5th  and  10th  ed. 
1894-1901).— His  brother,  Leonard  (1837—), 
a  German  physician,  was  bom  at  MUnster,  and 
was  educated  at  Greifswald,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  1863,  and  became  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  1872.  He  wrote  on  the  blood,  the  pulse, 
and  transfusion;  on  optical  phenomena  and  elec- 
tro-magnetism; and  published  a  valuable  and 
successful  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologic  (lOth  ed. 
1899). 

UlNDON.  iSN'dON',  Charles  Paul  (1760- 
1826).  A  French  prtinter  and  author,  bom  at 
Nonant  (Orne).  He  studied  under  Regnault,  and 
won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1792.  He  became  suc- 
cessively painter  to  the  Duke  de  Berri.  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Institute,  and  conserva- 
tor of  the  I>ouvre.  Among  his  many  works  are: 
Vie  et  ceuvres  dcs  peintres  les  plus  calibres  de» 
arts    (25  vols.,   1803-24)  ;   Description  d«  Paris 
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<  1800-10)  ;  and  Annates  du  musie  et  de  I'icole 
modente  des  beauit-arts  (1821). 

IiAlSfDOTSf,  Lbtitia  Euzabeth  (1802-38). 
An  English  poetess — ^better  known  by  her  initials 
L.  £.  L.— born  in  Chelsea,  August  14,  1802.  As 
a  girl,  she  was  fond  of  reading.  In  1820  her  first 
poem,  "Rome,"  appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette, 
and  attracted  considerable  attention.  She  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  verse,  the  most  widely 
read  and  admired  of  which  was  the  Improviaa- 
tHce  (1824),  contributed  to  the  annuals.  She 
wrote  three  novels,  of  which  the  best  seems  to  be 
Ethel  Churchill  (1837).  On  June  7,  1838,  she 
married  George  Maclean,  Governor  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  and  was  found  dead  in  her  new  home  on 
October  15,  1838.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing prussic  acid  as  a  medicine,  and  is  thought 
to  have  died  from  an  overdose.  L.  E.  L.  was  ex- 
tremely popular  in  her  own  time.  Cktnsult: 
Blanchard,  Life  and  Remains  of  Landon  (Lon- 
don, 1841)  !  and  Poetical  Works,  edited  by  W. 
B.  Scott  (London,  1873). 

LANOJOB,  Walteb  Savage  (1775-1864).  An 
English  poet  and  prose  writer,  son  of  Walter 
Landor  and  of  Elizabeth  Savage,  bom  at  Ipsley 
Court.  Warwickshire,  January  .30,  1775.  As  a 
sturdy  boy  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Rugby,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  in  Latin  verse.  Owing 
to  an  ungovernable  temper  he  was  difficult  to 
manage,  and  was  accordingly  removed  from 
Rugby  at  the  advice  of  the  head  master.  In 
1793  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Un- 
oonventional  in  his  bearing,  too  pronounced  in 
his  republican  opinions,  he  got  into  difficulties 
there.  For  firing  a  gun  at  the  window  of  a  Tory 
undergraduate  he  was  rusticated  in  1794,  and 
never  returned.  He  quarreled  with  his  father 
over  the  incident,  and  was  left  to  look  after  him- 
self on  an  allowance  of  £150  a  year.  He  now 
spent  three  years  in  Wales,  where  he  wrote  Oebir 
(1798),  which  shows  the  influence  that  Milton 
and  Pindar  were  then  exercising  upon  him.  The 
poem  was  greatly  admired  by  Coleridge,  Southey, 
and  the  young  Shelley,  but  it  found  no  favor  with 
the  general  public.  Writing  with  almost  equal 
facility  in  Latin,  he  made  a  Latin  version  of  the 
poem '(1803).  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1805  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estates,  and 
began  squandering  them  at  Bath.  For  a  few 
months  in  1808  he  served  under  Blake  in  Spain, 
largely  to  gratify  a  dislike  to  the  French  which 
he  had  conceived  on  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1802. 
In  1800  he  purchased  the  estate  of  Llanthony 
Abbey,  in  South  Wales,  where  by  his  extrava- 
gance and  quarrels  he  wasted  a  large  part 
of  his  patrimony.  In  1811  he  married  Julia 
Thuillier.  the  daughter'  of  an  unsuccessful 
banker.  The  marriage  was  particularly  unfortun- 
ate. At  this  time  he  wrote  a  tragedy.  Count 
Julian  (1812),  which,  though  ill  adapted  to  the 
stage,  is  a  most  impressive  dramatic  poem. 
Leaving  his  Welsh  estate  in  charge  of  his  mother, 
he  settled  first  at  Touro,  and  then  in  Italy, 
where  he  lived  mostly  until  1835,  occupying  the 
Palazzo  Medici  in  Florence  and  the  Villa  Ghera- 
desoa  in  Fie«ole  To  this  period  and  the  years 
following  belong  the  delightful  Imaginary  Con- 
rorsalions  (1824-29)  ;  the  Citation  and  Examina- 
tion of  William  (thak^ispeare  .  .  .  Touching 
Deer  -  Stealing  (J834);  Pericles  ^  and  Aspasia 
(1836):  and  The  Pentameron  (1837).  In  1838 
he  settled  in  Bath,  where  he  lived,  with  some 


interruptions,  till  1858.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  published  his  choicest  poems,  the  Hellenics 
(1846),  some  of  which  were  translaticms  of  Latin 
poems  written  when  a  young  man  under  the 
title  Idyllia  Ueroica  ( 1814,  1820) .  Best  of  them 
is  "The  Hamadryad."  In  1858  Landor  returned 
to  Italy,  eventually  taking  apartments  at  Flor- 
ence. Here  he  was  aided  by  Browning  and  vis- 
ited by  Swinburne.  He  died  September  17,  1864. 
Landor's  was  a  powerful  personality  connecting 
the  earlier  and  later  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  poetry  has  never  been  widely  read, 
but  has  almost  invariably  charmed  the  poets 
themselves.  His  prose,  though  uneven  in  quality, 
rises  at  times  to  magnificence.  As  a  man  ne  was 
given  to  explosions  of  anger,  but  also  to  ex- 
plosions of  laughter.  He  was  kind-hearted  and 
chivalrous,  and  made  many  friends  as  well  as 
enemies.  Consult  his  Works,  with  life  by  Forster 
(8  vols.,  London,  1876)  ;  Letters  and  Other  Un- 
published Writings,  edited  by  Wheeler  (ib., 
1897)  ;  Letters,  Private  and  Public,  edited  by 
Wheeler  (ib.,  1899);  and  Colvin,  Landor,  in 
"English  Men  of  Letters  Series"   (ib.,  1881). 

LANDOUZY,  liiN'dSS'zft',  Louis  Joseph  Th£o- 
riiii.E  (1845—).  A  French  physician,  bom  at 
Rheims.  He  took  part  in  the  Franco-(3erman 
War,  graduated  from  the  medical  school  in  Paris, 
in  1876,  became  an  associate  of  its  faculty  in 
1880,  and  professor  of  therapeutics  and  materia 
medica  in  1893.  The  experience  gained  as  phy- 
sician at  different  hospitals  from  1879  enabled 
him  to  make  extensive  observations  in  nervous  dis- 
eases, and  he  published  monographs :  8ur  la  tuber- 
culose  infantile  (1875-88);  Bur  lea  paralysies 
dans  les  maladies  aigues  (1880)  ;  Recherches 
sur  les  causes  de  I'ataacie  looomotrice  progressive 
(1882),  the  collaboration  with  Ballet  which 
gained  an  Academy  prize;  Sur  la  myopathie 
atrophigue  progressive  (1886),  with  D^jerine, 
and  crowned  by  the  Institute ;  and  Les  serothera- 
pies, leQons  de  tMrapeutigue  et  matiire  midicaU 
(1898). 

LANS-BAIL.  An  English  name  for  the  corn- 
crake.    See  Crake;  Rail;  and  Plate  of  Raiu, 

ETO. 

LAN'DBETH,  David  (1802-80).  An  Ameri- 
can seedsman.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  the  son  of  David  Landreth,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  in  1784  established  in  Philadelphia 
n  nursery  and  seed  house.  David  the  younger 
became  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  until  1828 
was  managier  of  the  branch  store  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  which  was  confiscated  by  the  Confederacy 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  then  succeeded  his 
father  as  head  of  the  firm  in  Philadelphia. 
From  that  time  forward  his  leisure  was  devoted 
to  writing  and  matters  of  public  interest.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  for  which  organization  he 
acted  as  corresponding  secretary  from  1828  to 
1835.  and  was  an  active  member  of  numerous 
other  societies,  notably  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Promotion  of  Agriculture  and  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society,  in  which  he  held 
the  posts  of  president  and  vice-president  respec- 
tively. His  most  notable  work,  which  appeared 
at  Philadelphia  in  1847,  was  the  American  edi- 
tion of  A  Dictionary  of  Modern  Gardening,  an 
English  work  by  Johnson. 

LAIT'DBY,  AtiGUSTE  Charles  Prtltppb  Rob- 
EBT   (1846—).    A  Canadian  statesman  and  au- 
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thor,  bom  in  Quebec.  He  graduated  from  Laval 
University,  studied  agriculture  at  Sainte  Anne 
College,  and  devoted  bimself  to  farming.  He 
was  tirst  elected  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  in 
1878,  and  was  returned  in  1882;  in  1892  he  was 
called  to  the  Senate.  He  served  in  the  volunteer 
militia,  and  in  1885  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Quebec 
Exhibition  Company  in  1894,  and  president  of 
the  Covmcil  of  Agriculture  in  1896.  His  publi- 
cations include  pajjers  on  literary,  political,  and 
scientific  subjects,  and  TraitS  populaire  d'agri- 
culture  thiorique  et  pratique  (1878);  L'Halie, 
tea  beautis  et  sea  aouvenira  (1880) ;  L'tgliae  et 
Vitat  (1883)  ;  and  Lea  aix  raiaona  du  Dr.  Verge 
contre  le  cercle  oathoUque  de  Quiheo  (1884). 

LANDS,  PuBUC.  That  part  of  the  national 
domain  in  the  ownership  of  the  Government,  sub- 
ject to  sale  or  other  disposal  under  general  laws. 
These  lands  lie  within  both  the  States  and  the 
Territories.  They  have  been  acquired  for  the 
United  States  chiefly  by  cession  from  the  indi- 
vidual States,  and  by  treaties  with  foreign  na- 
tions. At  the  time  *of  the  adoption  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  in  1781,  the  entire  national 
domain  was  either  erected  into  States  or  claimed 
by  the  individual  States  as  unorganized  territory. 
Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the  States 
were  induced  to  cede  their  claims  to  Western  ter- 
ritoiy  to  the  United  States.  New  York  in  1781, 
Virgmia  in  1784,  Connecticut  in  1785,  and  Massa- 
chusetts in  1786,  with  some  reservations,  ceded 
to  the  General  Government  their  claim  to  the 
territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River;  the  States 
south  of  Virginia  soon  followed  their  example. 
South  Carolina  in  1787,  North  Carolina  in  1790, 
and  Georgia  in  1802,  ceded  their  claims  to  lands 
lying  to  the  west  of  their  limits,  so  that  within 
a  short  time  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  the  United  States  had  come  into 
possession  of  an  immense  Western  domain.  Ad- 
ministration of  this  domain  became  one  of  the 
important  functions  of  the  General  Government. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  piece  of  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
related  to  the  government  and  disposal  of  the 
'public  lands  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 
(See  the  article  on  Northwest  Tebbitobt.) 
The  Federal  Constitution,  adopted  in  1789,  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  the  power  to  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  terri- 
tory and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  thus  malcing  .the  national  legislature  the 
sole  authority  for  tne  control  of  the  public  lands. 
After  the  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  cessions, 
tha  first  increase  of  the  public  domain  came  as  a 
result  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803,  which, 
if  it  included  Oregon,  as  the  l4ind  Office  has  al- 
ways claimed,  amounted  to  1,003,216  square 
miles.  In  1812  Congress  claimed  and  asserted 
jurisdiction  over  about  9740  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory in  Spanish  West  Florida.  By  the  cession 
of  Florida  in  1819,  about  54,000  sqiuire  miles 
were  added  to  the  public  domain.  By  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  in  1845,  it  was  still  further  in- 
creased by  262,290  square  miles.  As  a  result  of 
the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  (1848),  the 
territory  now  embraced  m  the  State  of  California 
and  the  vast  Territory  of  New  Mexico  was 
acquired.  The  Gadsden  Purchase  of  1853 
brought  an  area  of  some  47.000  square  miles, 
and  finally  Alaska,  with  577,300  square  miles, 
was  acquired   by   treaty  with   Russia   in    1867. 


In  organizing  the  territory  thus  acquired  into 
States  or  Territories,  the  General  Govern- 
ment has  often  reserved  large  areas  for  spe- 
cial purposes,  or  for  such  disposal  as  it  may 
see  fit.  It  is  these  areas  that  are  popularly 
and  officially  known  as  the  public  lands  of  the 
'United  States.  The  legal  title  to  land  occupied 
by  Indian  tribes  is  regarded  as  being  vested  in 
the  United  States.  According  to  the  doctrine 
early  laid  down  by  the  courts,  the  Indians  have 
only  a  right  of  occupancy,  subject  to  the  power 
of  the  United  States  to  extinguish  the  same 
either  by  conquest  or  purchase.  The  principle 
is  that  they  are  not  absolute  owners,  but  mere 
occupants,  to  be  protected  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  lands  and  incapable  of  transferring 
the  absolute  title  to  any  person  or  sovereign  ex- 
cept that  of  the  coimty  in  which  they  are  domi- 
ciled. One  of  the  chief  sources  of  expense  in 
the  public- land  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
been  the  cost  of  extinguishing  the  Indian  titles. 
Up  to  1883  this  item  of  expense  had  reached  the 
amount  of  $9,000,000.  As  the  titles  of  the  In- 
dians have  been  extinguisbea  they  have  been 
settled  upon  reservations  of  .Government  land 
embracing  altogether  more  than  a  hundred  mil- 
lion acres.     See  Indian  Affaibs. 

_  The  public  lands  of  the  United  States  have  been 
disposed  of  in  various  ways.  The  principal  method 
has  been  sale  at  a  nominal  price  or  gift  to  indiv- 
idual settlers  and  grants  to  States  or  corpora- 
tions. Prior  to  1801  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
crnTnent  to  sell  its  public  lands  in  large  quantities 
by  special  contract,  the  result  being  an  average  sale 
of  about  100,000  acres  annually.  Then  fo flowed 
a  policy  of  selling  on  credit  and  in  small  lots, 
with  the  result  that  some  18,000,000  acres  were 
disposed  of.  In  1820  the  policy  of  selling  for  cash, 
but  in  lota  to  suit  purchasers,  was  tried.  With- 
in twenty  years  sMiie  76,000,000  acres  had  been 
sold  as  a  result  of  this  method.  After  the  panic 
of  1837  the  preemption  system,  to  be  described 
hereafter,  was  adopted,  by  which  the  most  desir- 
able lands  were  reserved  for  actual  settlers  at  a 
low  price.  The  homestead  policy  adopted  io 
1862  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  sales  to  an 
average  of  1,000.000  acres  annually.  Up  to  1883 
the  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands  had  reached  the  amount  of  $233,000,000, 
although  according  to  a  reliable  authority  the 
actual  cash  outlay  of  the  Government  in  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  territory,  the  cost  of  extinguish- 
ing Indian  titles,  the  expense  of  surveying,  etc., 
exceeded  this  amount  by  $126,000,000.  One  of 
the  most  common  methods  of  disposing  of  the 
public  lands  was  by  grant  to  individuals  on  ac- 
count of  special  services  to  the  Republic,  or  to 
corporations  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  or  to  the  States  for  the  en- 
couragement of  education  or  the  building  of  roads 
and  canals.  Of  the  first  class  of  grants  may  be 
mentioned  the  gifts  of  land  to  the  Revolutionary 
soldiers  and  to  eminent  individuals  like  Lafay- 
ette, who  had  rendered  distinguished  service  to 
the  nation.  Of  the  10,000.000  acres  given  away 
down  to  1840,  the  greater  part  was  in  reward 
for  military  services  either  in  the  Revolution  or 
the  War  of  1812.  To  reward  the  soldiers  of  the 
Mexican  War,  about  60,000,000  acres  were  appro- 
priated by  Congress.  A  few  grants  were  made 
direct  to  educational  and  charitable  institutions, 
but  they  were  exceptions  rather  than  part  of  a 
general  policy.     From  1842  to  1854  various  act» 
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were  passed  granting  quarter  sections  of  land 
to  actual  settlers  who  would  take  up  their  resi- 
dences on  certain  frontiers.  About  3,000,000 
acres  were  disposed  of  in  this  manner.  Under 
the  homestead  policy  adopted  in  1862,  and  the 
similar  timber-culture  policy  introduced  in  187U, 
about  150,000,000  acres  were  taken  up  by  pri- 
vate persons.  The  policy  of  making  grants  of 
public  lands  to  the  States  was  begun  at  an  early 
time,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  deple- 
tion of  the  public  domain.  As  early  as  1802  a 
grant  was  made  for  public  improvements  in  Ohio. 
Between  1824  and  1866  more  than  4,000,000  acres 
were  granted  to  five  States  for  canal  purposes. 
By  an  act  of  1850  all  swamp  and  overflowed  lands 
within  the  limits  of  any  State  were  granted  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  levees 
and  drains.  The  policy  of  aiding  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  by  means  of  public-land  grants 
began  about  1850.  In  September  of  that  year 
Congress  made  a  grant  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  The  grant  consisted  of  alter- 
nate sections  for  six  sections  in  width  on  either 
side  of  the  road.  At  the  same  time  grants  were 
made  to  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad  to  the  Gulf.  Between  1852  and  1872 
similar  grants,  about  eighty  in  number,  were 
made  to  the  States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  for  the 
purpose  of  subsidizing  their  principal  railway 
lines. 

As  early  as  1845  efforts  had  been  made  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  Government  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  transcontinental  line  to  the  Pacific. 
With  the  admission  of  California  to  the  Union 
and  the  rapid  development  of  the  Far  West,  the 
construction  of  a  road  to  the  Pacific  became  a 
political  necessity.  Between  1850  and  1862  the 
proposition  to  grant  Government  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  was  a  subject  of  freauent  de- 
bate in  Congress,  and  was  favored  by  both  po- 
litical parties  in  their  national  conventions.  But 
between  Iowa  and  California  there  were  no  States 
to  which  the  grant  could  pass.  Accordingly  Con- 
gress voted  a  subsidy  of  public  land  to  such  cor- 
porations as  would  undertake  the  task  of  building 
the  Pacifi?  railroads.  During  the  ensuing  decade 
twenty  odd  grants,  comprising  an  aggregate  area 
of  155,000,000  acres,  were  made,  some  of  which, 
however,  reverted  to  the  Government  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  railroads  to  fulfill  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  grants  were  made.  A  few 
grants  for  canals  and  wagon  roads  between  1863 
and  1873  withdrew  an  additional  3,000,000  acres 
from  the  public  domain,  thus  swelling  the  amount 
promised  b}'  the  Government  to  the  grand  total 
of  262,000,000  acres.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this,  however,  reverted  to  the  Government,  and 
was  never  patented.  In  addition  to  grants  for 
internal  improvements,  the  States  have  received 
large  gifts  of  public  land  for  the  encouragement 
of  education.  Those  admitted  prior  to  1850  re- 
ceived one-thirty-sixth  of  their  area  for  school 
purposes.  Those  admitted  since  1850  have  re- 
ceived one-eighteenth  for  the  same  purpose — a 
total  of  nearly  70,000.000  acres.  Each  of  the 
new  States  has  also  received  a  tract  of  from  one 
to  four  townships  for  a  university — a  total  of 
more  than  1,000,000  acres.  By  the  act  of  1862 
Congress  granted  to  each  State  a  tract  of  land 
whose   area   was   proportioned   according  to   its 


representation  in  Congress,  for  an  agricultural 
college.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  about  10,000,- 
000  acres  were  lost  to  the  public  domain.  The  six 
new  States  recently  admitted  to  the  Union  re- 
ceived the  magnificent  gift  of  23,000,000  acres  for 
schools,  public  buildings,  and  otlier  purposes.  As 
a  climax  to  the  munificence  of  Congress  was  an 
act  of  1002,  setting  a^ide  all  moneys  received 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  seventeen  States 
and  Territories  as  a  special  fund  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  irrigation  system.  This  is  ex- 
pected to  yield  ultimately  several  himdred  million 
dollars. 

The  different  methods  by  which  titles  to  pub- 
lic land  may  be  acquired  by  private  individuals 
are:  (1)  Preemption;  (2)  homestead;  (3)  pub- 
lic auction  or  private  sale;  (4)  bounty  law,  or 
military  land  warrants;  (5)  under  the  Timber- 
Culture  Act.  According  to  the  Preemption  Law, 
which  was  in  force  until  recently,  the  applicant 
was  required  to  settle  upon  the  land,  improve 
it,  and  reside  there  continuously  for  a  period  of 
six  months.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period. 
Upon  furnishing  proof  of  such  residence  and  im- 
provement, and  upon  paying  $1.25  per  acre,  the 
preeniptor  was  entitled  to  a  patent  conveying  him 
full  title  to  the  land.  All  public  land  belonging 
to  the  United  States  to  which  Indian  title  had 
been  extinguished  was  subject  to  preemption 
under  the  conditions,  restrictions,  and  exceptions 

{>rovided  by  law.  The  principal  exceptions  were 
ands  expressly  reserved  by  law  or  proclamation 
of  the  President,  lands  included  within  the  limits 
of  an  incorporated  town  or  already  selected  as 
the  site  of  a  city  or  town,  lands  actually  settled 
and  occupied  for  purposes  of  trade  or  other  busi- 
ness, and  lands  containing  saline  or  mineral  de- 
posits. Every  person  who  was  the  head  of  a 
family,  every  widow,  and  every  unmarried  per- 
son over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  being  a 
citizen  of  Uie  United  States  or  having  filed  a 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  such,  was  en- 
titled to  take  advantage  of  the  preemption  laws, 
except  that  no  person  who  was  already  the  owner 
of  320  acres  of  land  in  any  State  or  Territory,  or 
who  had  abandoned  his  residence  on  his  own  land 
to  reside  on  the  public  lands  in  the  same  State  or 
Territory,  was  entitled  to  the  right  in  question. 
The  preemption  system  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  necessities  of  settlers,  and  through  a 
series  of  more  than  fifty-seven  years  of  experience 
in  attempts  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
public  lands.  The  early  idea  of  sales  for  revenue 
was  abandoned,  and  a  plan  of  disposition  for 
homes  was  substituted.  The  preemption  system 
was  the  result  of  long  experience,  executive  or- 
ders, departmental  rulings,  and  judicial  con- 
struction. 

Under  the  Homestead  Law,  enacted  in  1862  and 
since  variously  amended,  the  applicant  'enters' 
upon  the  land  (not  exceeding  160  acres),  improves 
it,  and  resides  there  continuously  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  After  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
and  upon  making  proof  of  such  residence  and 
improvement,  he  is  entitled  to  a  patent  without 
the  payment  of  money,  except  a  nominal  fee. 
^ny  person  qualified  to  take  advantage  of  the  Pre- 
emption Law  is  eligible  to  enter  land  under  the 
homestead  acts,  while  the  lands  subject  to  home- 
stead are  the  same  as  those  subject  to  pre- 
emption. Under  the  homestead  policy  more  than 
85.000,000  acres  of  land  have  passed  from  the 
public  domain  to  the  possession  of  private  indi- 
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viduals.  (See  Houestead  Laws.)  The  home- 
stead policy  is  now  the  approved  method  of  dn- 
poaiug  of  the  public  lands.  It  does  not  offer  the 
same  opportunity  for  fraud  that  some  of  the 
other  methods  have  shown,  and  has  produced  the 
most  satisfactory  results  ever  obtained  from  a 
national  system  of  land  distribution.  According 
to  the  third  method  of  acquiring  title  to  public 
land,  the  President,  by  order  or  proclamation, 
announces  that  certain  lands  will  be  open  to 
public  auction  at  a  certain  time  and  continue 
open  for  a  specified  period,  during  which  time 
they  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash,  the 
minimum  price  being  fixed  at  $1.25  per  acre. 
Such  portions  as  remain  unsold  at  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  sale  are  held  for  private  entry 
and  sale.  According  to  the  fourth  method,  cer- 
tain soldiers  or  members  of  their  families  are 
given  military  land  warrants  entitling  them  to 
a  specified  part  of  the  public  lands,  and  upon 
presentation  to  the  proper  officer  of  such  war- 
rants the  holder  is  entitled  to  enter  upon  so 
much  of  the  public  domain  without  payment  of 
money,  unless  the  land  is  held  above  the  usual 
price.  Finally,  by  the  Timber-Culture  Act  of  1878 
it  was  provided  that  a  person,  upon  proof  that 
he  had  planted  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  tim- 
ber, was  entitled  to  receive  a  patent  for  land  not 
cvoeeding  160  acres  occupied.  This  act.  together 
with  the  Pregraption  Law,  has  recently  been  re- 
pealed, on  account  of  numerous  frauds  growing 
out  of  their  administration.  At  present  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States  are  classified  by 
the  Land  Office  as  mineral  lands,  which  are  chief- 
ly valuable  for  their  mineral  wealth,  and  are 
usually  reserved  from  preemption  or  homestead, 
and  sold  at  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre;  timber  and 
stone  lands,  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  valuable 
otherwise,  and  usually  sold  at  $2.50  per  acre; 
aaline  lands,  salt  springs,  at  first  offered  at  pub- 
lic sale  to  the  highest  bidder  at  not  less  £han 
$1.25  per  acre;  town-site  lands,  sold  at  $1.25  per 
acre;  desert  lands,  sold  at  the  same  price,  and 
in  lots  not  exceeding  320  acres ;  coal  lands,  sold 
usually  at  from  $10  to  $20  per  ocre.  according  to 
their  distance  from  a  completed  railroad;  and 
agricultural  lands,  sold  everywhere  at  $1.25  per 
acre.  From  1854  to  1862  there  was  a  class  of 
graduated  lands,  consisting  of  parcels  which  had 
long  remained  unsold  and  were  offered  to  adjoin- 
ing settlers  at  very  low  prices. 

The  management  of  the  public  lands  is  in- 
trusted to  a  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department 
known  as  the  General  Land  Office,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  This  office  was  created  in  1812,  and  took 
over  the  various  duties  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands,  which  had  previously 
been  managed  by  officers  in  the  departments  of 
State.  Treasury,  and  War.  The  Land  Office  con- 
stituted a  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department 
until  1849,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  new 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  commissioner 
is  charged  with  a  series  of  duties  relative  to  the 
surveying  and  sale  of  the  public  lands,  sueh  as 
relate  to  private  claims  for  lands  and  the  issuing . 
and  recording  of  patents  for  all  grants  of  land  of 
whatever  character  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  I'nited  States.  Local  land  offices  are  estab- 
lished in  the  various  States  and  Territories  where 
the  amount  of  unsold  public  land  exceeds  100,000 
acres.     For  each  land  office  a  register  and  a  re- 


ceiver are  appointed,  whose  duties  are  to  transact 
the  business  relating  to  the  public  lands  in  their 
districts.  The  registers  receive  applications  for 
land,  file  receipts,  and  on  final  payment  give  to 
the  purchaser  a  certificate  which  entitles  him 
to  a  patent  or  deed  from  the  United  States.  For- 
merly the  patents  were  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  but  that  practice  was  aban- 
doned, and  at  present  they  are  signed  by  a  secre- 
tary and  countersigned  by  the  recorder.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  receiver  to  receive  money  or  land 
scrip  from  the  purchaser,  and  to  issue  receipts 
therefor.  Registers  and  receivers  are  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  hold  office  for  four  years.  All 
proceedings  for  the  acquirement  of  public  lands 
are  to  be  made  before  these  officers,  and  they  are 
empowered  to  pass  upon  all  claims  relating  to 
land  within  their  districts,  their  decisions,  how- 
ever, being  subject  to  review  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Ceneral  Land  Office.  Besides  these  officers, 
there  are  some  seventeen  surveyors-general — one 
for  each  of  the  surveying  districts  into  which 
the  public  domain  is  divided.  Under  their  direc- 
tion the  public  lands  are  surveyed  and  described 
and  thus  made  ready  for  sale.  Another  impor- 
tant official  of  th«  General  Land  Office  is  the 
recorder,  likewise  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  charged  with  countersigning  and  recording 
patents.    The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
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Alabama M9,M0 

Alaska 359,492,760 

Artiona 60,286,986 

Arkansas 3,493,444 

CalUomla 42.461,512 

Colorado 39,650,247 

Florida 1,696,411 

Idaho 43.286,694 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 1,196,900 

Louisiana 442,224 

Mlchlfcan 430.483 

Minnesota 4,096,203 

MIsslflslppI 286,804 

MlHKOurl 337,946 

Montana 67,963,067 

Nebraska 9,798,688 

New  Meiico 56,541,170 

North  Dakota 18,726,239 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 6,733,572 

Oregon... 34,377,907 

South  Dakota 11,9;10.809 

Utah i      42,987.451 

■WonhlUKton I      11,125.883 

Wisconsin 313,565 

Wvoming 48.358,169 


Undisposed 

of, 

acres 


Total 1    917,136,880 


BMSrred, 
acres 


53,880 
8,610,920 
16,798,144 
2,560 
16,011,279 
S,A0,001 
19,269 
1,742,809 


19,668,880 


987.875 

1,474,834 

90..186 

6,022,298 


11,611,631 

69,902 

6,967,412 

3,370,291 


7,208,429 

6,500.821 
13,909.823 

5,487,668 

12,366,791 

365,353 

8,046.226 


Already  ap- 
propriated 


82,244,7(0 

6.707,188 
30,047,CT6 
41.491 .!» 
ai.30T.9U 
S3,4M,970 

8,aa,t8T 
S6.8M.6«0 
22.960,400 

36,646,080 
60,197,946 
27,138,303 
36,296,331 
41,479.679 
29.399,S1< 
43,467,8M 
14,119,011 
89,268,090 
16,920,218 
32.814.560 
30,062,730 
11,887.399 
31.398,713 
34,386.76» 

4,086,331 
19.364.20S 
34,696,963 

6,028.886 


164.746,782  737,668,178 


Office  makes  an  annual  report  to  Congress  of  the 
work  of  his  office,  including  statistics  of  land 
surveys  and  sales.  These  volumes  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  descriptive  and  statistical  information 
concerning  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  often  accompanied  by  valuable  maps 
showing  the  Government  reserves  and  the  unap- 
propriated domain.  The  rectangular  system  of 
suireying  the  public  lands  was  early  adopted  by 
the  Government,  and  was  first  practiced  in  south- 
eastern Ohio  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
Hutchins,  geographer  of  the  United  States.  This 
system  provides  for  the  division  of  the  lands  into 
ranges,  townships,  sections,  and  quarter  sections. 
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The  ranges  are  bounded  by  meridian  lines  six 
miles  apart,  and  numbered  east  and  west  from  a 
principal  meridian.  These  are  divided  into  town- 
ships six  miles  square,  numbered  north  and  south 
from  a  given  parallel.  The  townships  are  sub- 
divided into  thirty-six  sections,  each  one  mile 
square,  and  these  are  again  subdivided  into  quar- 
ter sections. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  nearly  738,000,000 
acres  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  public  do- 
main, there  are  still  left, according  to  the  estimates 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  about  1,071,881,662 
acres,  of  which  917,135,880  acres  are  unappro- 
priated and  unreserved,  the  total  value  being  esti- 
mated at  about  $1,000,000,000.  In  the  meantime 
that  part  of  the  public  domain  which  is  still  un- 
disposed of  is  being  taken  up  at  a  rapid  rate. 
The  report  of  the  Commissioner  shows  that  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  more 
than  13,000,000  acres  were  disposed  of.  The  pre- 
ceding table  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
public  lands  undisposed  of,  reserved,  and  already 
appropriated. 

LANDSBEBO-AN-DEB-WABiTEE,  mnts'- 
b8rK-ttn-d6r-v*r'te.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Brandenburg,  Prussia,  on  the  Warthe,  40  miles 
northeast  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  (Map:  Prus- 
sia, F  2 ) .  It  contains  a  theatre,  a  museum,  and  a 
gymnasium.  The  chief  manufactures  are  machin- 
ery and  iron  products,  trimmed  lumber,  furni- 
ture, bricks,  starch,  etc..  Landsberg  was  found- 
ed in  1257,  and  strongly  fortified  during  the 
seventeenth  centurv.  Population,  in  1890,  28,- 
065;  in  1900,  33,597. 

LANDSCAPE.  In  painting,  a  picture  repre- 
senting natural  scenery,  with  or  without  acces- 
sories of  men  and  animals,  which  must  be  sub- 
sidiary. The  modern  feeling  for  landscape  was  un- 
known to  Greek  art,  the  human  figure  absorbing 
all  attention.  It  was  not  awakened  until  Alex- 
andrine times,  and  in  the  Roman  epoch  both 
landscapes  and  marines  were  common.  The  prin- 
cipal surviving  examples  are  the  Odyssey  land- 
scapes (Vatican),  found  upon  the  Esquiline  Hill, 
and  some  of  the  mural  decorations  at  Pompeii 
and  Herculanseum.  In  Byzantine  art  and  during 
the  Middle  Ages  there  was  no  sense  of  landscape, 
gold  backgrounds  being  used  for  the  religious 
pictures. 

The  first  effective  use  of  landscapes  as  back- 
grounds was  made  in  Flanders  by  the  brothers 
Van  Eyck  (c.1400),  who,  through  the  medium  of 
their  oil  technique,  rendered  admirably  the  ef- 
fects of  light  and  atmosphere.  (See  Eyck.) 
This  practice  was  continued  by  their  followers, 
and  by  the  German  school  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  Dttrer  achieving  especial  suc- 
cess in  drawings  and  engravings  of  landscapes. 
The  Florentine  and  Venetian  painters  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  made  delightful  use  of  landscape 
as  backgrounds,  as  is  especially  seen  in  the  works 
of  Filippo  Lippi,  Perugino,  Leonardo,  and  Ra- 
phael. Correggio  lent  it  a  subtle  charm,  but  the 
most  important  contributions  were  made  by  the 
Venetians,  who  showed  the  effects  of  sunlight 
and  atmosphere.  This  was  especially  done  by 
Bellini  and  by  Oiorgione,  with  whom  the  land- 
scape assumes  equal  importance  with  the  figures 
painted.  Titian  used  it  even  more  independently, 
treating  landscape  in  stich  a  way  as  to  give  it  an 
ideal  and  heroic  character.  The  CarraccI  and  the 
Eclectics  developed  this  phase  even  further,  paint- 


ing landscapes  independent  of  figures.  This  so- 
called  classic  landscape  found  its  culmination  in 
the  seventeenth  century  at  Rome,  under  the  hand 
of  Nicolas  and  Gaspar  Poussin,  and  especially 
Claude  Gel£e  (Lorraine),  who  mastered  color 
and  light  effects.  Equally  heroic,  but  more  nat- 
uralistic, was  the  contemporary  work  of  Salvator 
Rosa  in  the  South.  The  classic  landscape,  which 
represented  Italian  scenes  only,  had  representa- 
tives of  ability  in  all  European  countries. 

Meanwhile  landscape  art  of  quite  a  different 
character  had  arisen  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  the  Netherlands,  not  so  much  in  Flanders 
as  in  Holland.  It  sought  to  portray  nature  as 
it  was,  without  classic  reminiscences,  delighting 
especially  in  the  woodland  scenes  of  Holland,  and 
used  saa  rather  than  brilliant  colors.  One  of 
the  earliest  representatives  was  Van  Goyen,  and 
the  school  culminated  in  Ruysdael  and  Hobbema. 
Rembrandt,  too,  was  equally  important  in  land- 
scape, which  he  rendered  with  emphasis  of  great 
central  truths.  There  were  important  marine 
painters,  and  with  the  chief  animal  painters  like 
Paul  Potter,  Aelbert  Cuyp,  and  Wouverman,  the 
landscape  was  of  equal  importance  with  the  ani- 
mals. In  the  ei^teenth  century  landscape  paint- 
ing declined  in  Europe,  although  in  France  Wat- 
teau  and  Lancret  used  it  with  success  in  their 
idyllic  scenes;  in  the  Far  East,  the  Japanese 
(Hokusai,  Outamaro,  Hiroshighe)  painted  fine 
decorative  representations  of  nature  simplified. 

The  impetus  to  the  modem  development  of 
landscape  painting  came  from  England.  A  great 
forerunner  was  Gainsborough  in  the  eight^nth 
century,  but  the  two  chief  representatives  were 
Turner  and  (instable  in  the  early  nineteenth. 
The  former,  influenced  by  Claude,  represented  the 
classical  side,  and  in  his  treatment  of  light  ef- 
fects anticipated  the  Impressionists.  The  latter's 
great  innovation  was  tne  use  of  fresh  natural 
colors  and  the  selection  of  English  scenes.  His 
work  and  that  of  Bonington  gave  rise  to  the 
galaxy  of  French  painters  of  the  Fontainebleau- 
Barbizon  group.  Just  before  this  the  Roman- 
ticists had  somewhat  improved  classic  tradition 
in  France,  making  the  landscapes  glad  or  sad, 
according  to  the  figures  and  action  represented. 
The  great  contribution  of  the  Barbizon  painters 
(Rousseau,  Corot,  Ehipre,  Diaz,  Daubigny,  Millet, 
and  Troyon)  was  the  portrayal  of  the  sentiment 
of  color  and  light.  By  his  absolutely  realistic 
portrayal  of  nature  Courbct  prepared  the  way  for 
Impressionism ;  a  further  impulse  toward  bright- 
er color  came  from  the  Orientalists  (Decamp, 
Fromentin,  Ziem).  The  latest  manifestation  of 
the  landscape  is  that  of  the  Impressionist  school 
(q.v.),  which  has  obtained  the  greatest  results  in 
light  effects  (Raffaelli,  Pissaro,  Claude  Monet, 
etc.). 

In  Germany,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
classic  idea  found  its  chief  representatives  in 
Rottmann  and  Preller;  while  the  DUsseldorf 
school  (q.v.),  especially  Karl  Frederick  Les- 
sing,  stood  for  the  Romantic  idea.  A  broadening 
influence  was  exercised  by  Scandinavian  artists, 
who  were  active  in  Germany.  Artists  began  to 
travel  everywhere,  finding  interesting  subjects, 
but  producing  no  really  great  pictures.  Switzer- 
land produced  remarkable  artists  in  Calame,  the 
painter  of  mountain  scenes,  and  BScklin  (died 
1901),  who  depicted  fantastic  scenes  brilliantiv 
colored.  Chiefly  under  French  influence,  schools 
of  landscape  have  developed  in  the  Scandinavian 
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countries  .(Zorn),  Russia,  Scotland  (Glasgow), 
and  in  Holland  (Jongkind,  Mesdag,  the  broth- 
ers Maris). 

The  native  American  school  of  landscape  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  (see 
Hudson  Riveb  School),  though  distinctly  na- 
tional in  character,  made  no  real  contributions  to 
the  development  of  landscape  art.  In  George 
Inness  (died  1894)  America  possessed  an  artist 
of  great  power  and  originality.  He  was  some- 
what influenced  by  the  school  of  Barbizon,  one 
of  the  two  most  potent  influences  in  American 
landscape  art,  the  other  being  Impressionism. 
Homer  Martin,  Trj'on,  Horatio  Walker,  Weir, 
Twachtman,  and  Theodore  Robinson  are  a  few 
among  many  representatives  of  ability. 

Consult:  Woermann,  Die  Landschaft  in  der 
Kunat  der  alten  Tolker  (Munich,  1876) ;  Michel, 
Da  payaage  et  du  aenliment  de  la  nature  6  noire 
ipoque  (Nancy,  1876);  Gilbert,  Landscape  in 
Art  Before  the  Daya  of  Claude  and  Salvator 
(London,  1885);  Hamerton,  Landscape,  with 
Original  Etchings  and  llluatrations  from  Pictures 
and  Dratcings  (London,  1885)  ;  Kilmmerer,  "Die 
Landschaft  in  der  deutschen  Kunst,"  in  Beitrdgen 
zur  Kunstgeschichte  (Leipzig,  1886)  ;  Von  Lich- 
tenberg,  "Zur  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Land- 
schaft bei  den  Niederlandern  und  Deutschen  im 
16.  Jahrhundert"  (ib.,  1892)  ;  Zimmermann,  "Die 
Landschaft  in  der  venezianischen  Malerei  bis 
zum  Tode  Tizians"  (ib.,  1893);  Kallab,  "Die 
toscanische  Landschaft  im  14.  und  15.  Jahrhun- 
dert," in  Jahrbuoh  der  Kunstaammlungen  des 
allerhochaten  Kaiserhausea  (Vienna.  1900)  ;  Rus- 
kin.  Lectures  on  Landscape  (London,  1897)  ; 
Leitschuh,  Das  Wesen  der  modemen  Landschaft 
(Strassburg,  1898). 

IiAlTDSCAFE   OASDEKINa.     The  art  of 

arranging  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  grass,  drives 
and  walks,  and  buildings,  in  such  relation  to  the 
natural  surroundings  of  a  place  and  to  one  an- 
other as  to  produce  pleasing  efTects.  The  an- 
cients practiced  it,  but  very  little  is  known  about 
the  styles  in  vogue  among  the  different  peoples. 
From  the  early  times  of  the  Christian  Era  t<) 
the  thirteenth  century  the  art  was  mainly 
practiced  in  the  adornment  of  walled  gar- 
dens of  no  great  size,  connected  with  castle  or 
convent;  this  because  of  the  insecure  state  of 
the  open  country.  Then  for  several  centuries  it 
received  special  attention  from  the  nobility,  espe- 
cially in  Italy;  and  then  by  the  popes  in  their 
great  villas;  later  by  I^ouis  XIV.  at  Versailles, 
and  in  some  most  magnificent  parks  around  royal 
castles.  To-day  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  adorn- 
ing the  parks  and  cemeteries  of  cities  and  the 
quiet  surroundings  of  individual  homes.  At  the 
present  time  landscape  gardening  is  represented 
by  two  very  distinct  systems  or  styles,  the  one 
known  as  the  geometric  or  formal  style,  in  which 
regular  forms  and  exact  balance  of  part  with 
part  prevail,  and  the  other  opposed  to  this,  with 
an  entire  absence  of  fixed  patterns,  known  as  the 
English  or  natural  style.  The  English  style, 
which  is  comparatively  recent,  received  its  name 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  popular  system  of  landscape  gardening  in 
Great  Britain,  this  resulting  from  the  common 
reservation  there  of  great  open  parks,  with  an- 
cient trees  and  sheep  or  deer,  the  whole  left  in 
almost  complete  wildness.  The  geometric  style 
dates  back  to  the  Romans,  and  evidences  of  it 
still  exist  in  Rome  in  connection  with  ancient 


villas.  In  general,  historical  data  show  that  in 
early  times  the  style  of  landscape  gardening 
was  formal,  the  flower-beds  and  trees,  the  alleys 
and  avenues,  forming  regular  geometrical  lines 
and  figures.  Thus  when  pleasure  grounds  were 
first  laid  out  they  exhibited  only  geometrical 
forms,  with  buildings  of  various  kinds,  terraces, 
mounds,  artificial  hills,  lakes,  and  streams.  The 
hedges,  trees,  and  shrubs  were  clipped  and 
pruned,  and  sometimes  trimmed  into  fantastic 
shapes,  such  as  figures  of  animals,  vases,  and 
the  like.  This  method  of  trimming,  when  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  give  definite  shape  to  trees,  is 
now  rarely  practiced.  It  was  called  topiarian 
art,  and  the  artist  was  known  as  the  topiarius. 
From  the  time,  of  Charlemagne  to  the  seven- 
teenth century  many  beautiful  parks,  all  on 
the  formal  plan,  were  laid  out  in  France,  but 
at  the  close  of  that  period  the  celebrated 
French  landscape  gardener  LenOtre  began  the 
development  of  what  has  been  called  of  late 
the  French  style.  The  plan  of  this  system 
was  still  geometric,  and  aifTered  mainly  in  its 
application  on  a  larger  scale  instead  of  the 
minuter  detail  so  common  in  the  older  gardens. 
This  style  adapts  itself  admirably  to  palaces  and 
large  public  buildings.  The  park  at  Versailles, 
in  France,  is  a  model  of  this  system  and  a  stand- 
ing monument  to  LenOtre. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  natural  style  had  almost  entirely  sup- 
planted the  regular  or  formal  in  park  construc- 
tion and  other  phases  of  landscape  architecture. 
In  this  system  the  rigorously  straight  lines  and 
patterned  figures  are  abandoned.  The  walks  are 
winding  and  irregular,  and  the  trees  or  groups 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  arc  scattered  in  imi- 
tation of  natural  scenes.  Here  graceful  effects 
are  intended  to  replace  the  often  stiff  regularity 
of  the  geometric  arrangement.  This  style  also 
is  applicable  to  small  as  well  as  to  large  grounds. 
Around  residences  which  have  but  small  grounds 
it  is  used  in  hiding  buildings,  walls,  etc.,  by 
massing  the  trees  and  shrubs,  but  leaving  such 
breaks  in  the  planting  as  to  enable  the  passer-by 
to  see  the  open  greensward,  which  occupies  the 
entire  middle  portion  of  the  yard.  The  trees  are 
also  arranged  with  regard  to  the  views  from  the 
windows  beyond  the  premises.  It  is  easier,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  harmony  on  a  large  space,  and  it 
is  under  such  circumstances  that  the  natural 
style  appears  in  all  its  beauty.  The  vistas, 
walks,  and  roadways  are  all  important,  and  re- 
quire careful  consideration.  The  walks  and 
drives  are  generally  not  supposed  to  be  decora- 
tive, and  are  made  as  little  apparent  as  pos- 
sible. The  branching  of  the  roads  and  walks 
follows  graceful  curves,  the  right  angle  being 
always  avoided.  On  small  grounds  the  walk 
usually  surrounds  a  central  open  grass-plat, 
w^ith  the  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  other  side 
massed  into  a  framework  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture. If  walks  are  laid  across  the  lawn,  how- 
ever, they  are  laid  sometimes  below  the  level  of 
the  grass  surface,  in  order  to  hide  them  as  much 
as  possible.  The  use  of  flowering  plants  in  con- 
nection with  this  style  is  confined  to  natural 
grouping  of  different  combinations,  according  to 
the  effects  desired.  The  groups  located  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  principal  points  often  form  large 
masses  of  a  single  bright  color,  while  those  near- 
er by  represent  a  mixture  of  harmonious  shades. 
In  all  instances  the  plants  are  selected  with  ref- 
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erence  to  the  purposes  intended.  In  districts 
where  the  generai  scene  exhibits  a  succession  of 
rectangular  fields,  and  where  everything  has  evi- 
dently been  reduced  to  a  condition  subservient 
to  utility,  a  greater  irregularity  gives  pleasure, 
and  the  eye  loves  to  rest  on  any  portion  of  the 
landscape  which  seems  to  exhibit  the  original 
beauties  of  nature.  The  landscape  gardener, 
however,  must  not  attempt  an  exact  imitation  of 
nature,  or  try  to  reduce  everything  to  a  state  of 
primitive  wildness.  Like  the  painter,  he  must 
seek  to  exhibit  nature  idealized. 

The  public  parka  of  the  United  States  ex- 
hibit some  of  the  best  models  of  landscape  gar- 
dening on  a  large  scale.  The  cemeteries  -of  near- 
ly all  the  larger  American  cities  are  also  de- 
signed to  produce  pleasing  effects  in  landscape 
gardening;  and  as  far  as  such  effects  can  be 
produced  where  numberless  monumental  tributes 
to  the  dead  must  necessarily  be  conspicuous  fea- 
tures of  the  scene,  they  are  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 

BiBUOOBAFHT.  The  following  are  the  principal 
American  works  on  this  subject:  Downing,  Trea- 
tiae  on  Landscape  Gardening  (1841);  Cyclo- 
pedia of  American  Borticulture  (New  York, 
1900-02)  ;  Bailey,  Garden  Making  (New  York, 
1900)  ;  Waugh,  Landscape  Gardening  (New  York, 
1899)  ;  Van  Bensselaer,  Art  Out  of  Doors  (New 
York,  1893)  ;  Rose,  Lawns  and  Gardens  (New 
York,  1897)  ;  Maynard,  Landscape  Gardening  as 
Applied  to  Borne  Decoration  (New  York,  1899)  ; 
Parsons,  Landscape  Gardening  (New  York, 
1891);  id.,  ffoio  to  Plant  Home  Grounds  (New 
York,  1899)  ;  Piatt,  Italian  Grounds  (New  York, 
1894).  Among  European  works,  consult:  Rep- 
ton,  Observations  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Landscape  Gardening  (London,  1793)  ;  Robin- 
son, The  English  Flower  Garden  (London,  1883)  ; 
id.,  The  Parks,  Promenades,  and  Gardens  of 
Paris  (London,  1869)  ;  Jaeger,  Lehrbuch  der 
Gartenkunst  (Leipzig,  1877)  ;  id.,  Gartenkunst 
und  Garten,  Sonst  itnd  Jetxt  (Berlin,  1887); 
Andr4,  L'art  des  jardint  (Paris,  1879)  ;  Am- 
herst, History  of  Gardening  in  England  (Lon- 
don, 1885).     See  PabkS;  HobticULTOBE  ;  La  WIT. 

LANiySEEK.  A  distinguished  family  ot 
English  painters  and  en$;ravers.  The  father  of 
the  family,  John  (1769-1852),  engraver  and  au- 
thor, was  bom  in  Lincoln.  He  illustrated  a 
number  of  works,  his  plates  being  chiefly  land- 
scapes. The  most  interesting  are  a  few  plates 
after  Turner,  the  best  being  probably  the  "Cas- 
eade  at  Terne."  In  1806  he  was  made  associate 
engraver  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  engrav- 
ing before  the  Royal  Institution  (published  in 
180S).  He  endeavored  in  vain,  through  memo- 
rials to  the  Academy  and  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  have  engraving  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  in  the  Academy  as  in 
foreign  countries.  Disappointed  in  this,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  archieolog^-,  publishin-; 
several  works.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  .Society 
of  Antiquaries  and  engraver  to  the  King.  His 
tlirce  sons  became  famous. — Thomas  Landsekk 
( 1705-1880),  the  eldest,  was  an  engraver.  He  was 
born  in  I^ndon.and  was  a  pupil  of  his  father  and 
of  Benjamin  Haydon.  He  spent  most  of  his  life 
entrrnvin?  on  steel  from  his  brother  Edwin'-i  ani- 
mal pictures.  His  enprravinirs  are  faithful  and 
sympathetic  reproductions,  often  full-sized  copies 
of    the    original    paintings.      Among    his    other 


works  is  the  engraving  of  Rosa  Bonheur's  "Horse 
Fair."  The  BibliothSque  Nationale  in  Paris  con- 
tains an  album  of  his  designs  and  sketches,  which 
indicate  high  talent.  He  was  author  of  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  William  Bewick  (1871). — Cuables 
Landseeb  ( 1799-1879)  was  an  historical  paint- 
er. He  received  his  first  instructions  in  art  from 
his  father  and  from  Benjamin  Haydon,  and  en- 
tered the  school  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1816. 
Four  years  later  he  accompanied  Lord  Stuart 
de  Rothsay  on  a  mission  to  Brazil,  where  he 
made  a  large  number  of  drawings  and  sketches 
for  Dom  Pnlro  I.  He  made  his  fitst  exhibition 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1828;  in  1837  was 
elected  an  associate,  in  1845  an  academician,  and 
was  keeper  of  the  Academy  (1851-73).  Among 
his  paintings  the  most  important  are:  "Claris- 
sa Harlowe  in  the  Spunging  House,"  and  "Sack- 
ing of  Basing  House,"  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London;  "Pillaging  of  a  Jew's  House;"  "Crom- 
well at  Naseby,"  National  Gallery,  Berlin;  "The 
Departure  of  Charles  II.  from  Bentley;"  and 
"The  Eve  of  the  Battle  of  Edgehill."  He  died 
in  London,  July  22,  1879. 

I.ANDSEEB,  Sir  Edwix  Henbt  (1802-73). 
An  eminent  English  animal  painter.  He  was 
bom  in  London,  March  7,  1802.  Under  his 
father's  guidance  he  sketched  animals  in  the 
fields  about  Ix>ndon  before  his  fifth  year,  and 
before  he  was  twelve  he  could  etch  and  paint 
in  water-colors  and  oil.  Some  of  these  earliest 
efforts  are  preserved  in  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum. He  won  the  silver  palette  and  three 
medals  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (181316),  and 
made  his  d<^but  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion in  1815.  Although  he  seems  to  have  profit- 
ed from  the  advice  of  Haydon  in  1815,  he  was 
not  among  the  latter's  pupils,  and  in  1816  he 
entered  the  Academy  schools.  During  the  fol- 
lowing years  his  paintings  attracted  much  at- 
tention, especially  his  "Fighting  Dogs"  ( 1819) 
and  "Alpine  Mastiffs  Reviving  a  Traveler  in  the 
Snow"  (1820).  The  latter  work,  engraved  by 
his  father  and  brother,  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  prints  of  the  day. 

In  1825  he  went  to  Scotland,  visiting  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  whom  he  painted  with  his  dogs  at  Ab- 
botsford,  and  traveling  in  the  Highlands.  This 
visit  was  of  decisive  influence  upon  his  art.  A 
great  lover  of  sport,  he  learned  to  know  the  deer 
in  their  native  haunts,  and  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce them  into  art.  His  imagination  was  also 
affected  by  the  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery, 
which  he  used  as  background  for  many  of  his 
pictures.  From  this  time,  too,  he  began  to  paint 
animals,  especially  the  dog,  in  their  relation  to 
roan,  endowing  them  with  human  sentiments. 
This  quality  is  the  chief  source  of  his  popularity 
with  the  public ;  but  it  also  distinguishes  him  un- 
favorably from  really  great  animal  painters  like 
Potter.  Snyders,  and  Troyon,  who  painted  ani- 
mals as  they  really  are  in  nature.  He  also  in- 
creased the  "popularity  of  his  pictures  by  care- 
fully chosen  names.  Among  his  most  celebrated 
paintings  of  this  character  are  "Hif»h  Life"  and 
"Low  Life"  (1831),  National  Gallery,  a  deer- 
hound  and  a  butcher's  mongrel ;  "A  .Tack  in  Of- 
fice" (1833).  South  Kensington  Museum:  "Bol- 
ton .Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time"  (IS.14).  "Ohatx- 
worth,"  a  picture  showing  dexterous  trentmcnt 
of  dead  game:  "The  Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourn- 
er:" "A  Distingjiished  Member  of  the  Hiunnne 
Society"   (1838),  and  "Dignity  and  Impudence" 
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(1839),  in  the  Xational  Gallery;  "A  Random 
Shot"  (1848) ;  "Monarch  of  the  Glen"  (1851). 

Lamdseer  became  an  associate  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  in  1826,  at  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
the  earliest  allowed  by  the  statutes,  and  a  mem- 
ber in  1831.  He  frequently  drew  and  painted  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort,  both  of  whom  he 
taught  etching.  He  was  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  his  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  imagined 
slights  filled  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  mental 
depression.  In  1850  he  was  knighted;  in  1855  he 
received  gold  medals  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and 
at  Vienna  in  1873.  In  1865  he  declined  the 
.  presidency  of  the  Academy.  He  died  October  1, 
1873,  and  was  buried  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Although  not  of  the  same  high  quality  as  his 
animal  paintings,  Landseer's  portraits  were  frank 
and  natural ;  among  the  best  are  those  of  himself 
and  of  his  father.  In  the  "Connoisseurs"  he 
represented  himself  as  sketching,  with  a  dog  on 
each  side  watching  his  progress.  He  also  de- 
signed for  engravings,  his  best  designs  being  his 
illustrations  to  the  Waverlej/  Xovels.  As  a 
sculptor  he  designed  the  fine  lions  at  the  base 
of  Nelson's  monument  in  Trafalgar  Square,  be- 
sides a  "Stag  at  Bay,"  exhibited  the  year  of  his 
death.  In  painting  he  was  a  facile  draughtsman, 
swift  in  execution  and  elegant  in  line ;  his  color, 
however,  especially  in  his  last  works,  is  liable  to 
be  cold  and  crude.  His  works  are  best  known 
Ihrongh  the  large  number  of  excellent  engravings 
made  of  them,  especially  by  his  brother  Thomas. 

His  paintings  can  only  be  studied  in  England. 
The  National  Gallery  contains,  besides  the  im- 
portant works  mentioned  above:  "Highland 
Music"  (1830)  ;  "Hunted  Stag"  (1838)  ;  "Peace" 
(1846);  "War"  (1846);  "King  Charles  Span- 
iels;" "Sleeping  Bloodhound;"  "Highland 
Dogs;"  "Alexander  and  Diogenes."  In  South 
Kensington  Museum  there  are:  "Highland  Drov- 
ers' Departure;"  "Dog  and  Shadow;"  "A  Fire- 
side Party;"  "There  is  No  Place  Like  Home;" 
"The  Twa  Dogs;"  "Tethered  Rams;"  ♦'Suspense;" 
"Eagle's  Nest."  There  are  also  fine  examples  at 
Windsor  and  in  other  royal  palaces.  Among 
well-known  works  in  private  possession  are: 
"Cat's  Paw"  (1824);  "Poacher  Deer  Stalking;" 
"Otter  Speared"  (1844)  ;  "Monarch  of  the  Glen;" 
"Swannery  Invaded  by  Eagles ;"  "Stag  at  Bay." 

Consult;  Algernon  Graves,  Catalogue  of  the 
Works  of  Landseer  (London,  1875),  which  con- 
tains good  biographical  notices;  Stephens,  Mem- 
oirs of  Landseer  (ib.,  1873),  and  Sir  Edwin 
Londseer  ( ib.,  1881)  ;  Daflfome,  Pictures  hy  Land- 
seer  (ib.,  1873). 

LAND'S  END.  The  westernmost  point  of 
England,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  .Atlantic  Ocean,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  English  Channel  (Map:  Eng- 
land, A  6).  The  promontory  consists  of  granite 
cliffs  from  60  to  100  feet  high;  the  vicinity 
is  noted  for  fine  cliff  scenery,  and  for  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  natural  rocking  or  'logan' 
stones  in  the  kingdom.  Land's  End  is  the  ancient 
Bolerium  Promontorium. 

LANDSHXTT,  lantsTiSSt.  A  free  city  and 
the  capital  of  lower  Bavaria,  situated  on  the 
Isar.  42  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Munich  (Map: 
Germany.  E  4).  It  is  an  old  town  with  broad 
streets  and  picturesque  gabled  houses,  and  is 
partly  situated  on  nn  island  in  the  river.  The 
churches  of  Saint  Martin,  Saint  Jodocus,  and  the 
Hospital   Church  are   interesting  brick  edifices, 


the  first  surmounted  by  a  tower  over  430  feet 
high.  The  Rathaus,  originally  erected  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  entirely  rebuilt  since  then, 
has  a  number  of  fine  frescoes  in  tempera  in  its 
splendid  late-Gothic  council  chamber.  Another 
notable  building  is  the  magnificent  Italian  Re- 
naissance palace  erected  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Its  court,  with  columns,  and  its  friezes,  are 
among  the  best  of  their  kind.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Landshut,  at  an  altitude  of  1530  feet,  rises 
the  remarkable  old  Castle  of  Trausnitz,  the  for- 
mer seat  of  the  dukes  of  Lower  Bavaria.  The 
chief  educational  institution  of  Landshut  is  the 
royal  gymnasium,  founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  1629. 
The  university,  transferred  hither  from  Ingol- 
stadt  in  1800,  was  removed  to  Munich  in  1826. 
The  town  manufactures  mainly  machinery,  ropes, 
chemicals,  tobacco,  and  fiour,  carries  on  some 
trade  in  agricultural  products  and  live  stock,  and 
has  important  markets  or  fairs.  Population,  in 
1890,  18,862;  in  1900,  21,736;  mostly  Catholics. 
Landshut  was  founded  in  1180,  and  was  from 
1255  to  1504  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria- 
Landshut. 

LANDSXNECHT,  lilnts'kneKt.  See  Fbeb 
Lance  ;  ^Iebcenabies. 

LANDSKBONA,  liins-krSS'nA.  A  fortified 
seaport  town  of  Sweden,  situated  on  the  Sound,  31 
miles  north  of  Malmo  (Map:  Sweden,  E  0).  It 
is  regularly  built,  with  broad  and  straight  streets 
and  handsome  houses.  It  has  a.  castle,  built  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  is  now  used  as  a 
prison,  and  manufactures  tobacco,  sugar,  leather, 
and  ironwork.  Its  harbor  is  excellent,  and  is 
equipped  with  shipyards.  It  has  regular  steam- 
ship communication  with  Copenhagen,  LUbeck, 
and  the  Swedish  coast  towns.  It  carries  on  con- 
siderable trade  in  grain,  dairy  products,  and 
timber.    Population,  in  1901,  14,399. 

LANDSLIP.  A  mass  of  earth  and  rocks 
which  for  some  cause  becomes  detached  from  its 
original  position  and  slides  down  to  a  lower  level. 
Earthquakes,  erosion,  and  especially  the  action 
of  percolating  water  are  common  agents  of  land- 
slips or  landslides.  There  are  records  of  great 
landslips  in  the  Alps  that  received  their  initial 
impetus  from  earthquakes,  but  this  agency  is 
most  prominent  in  volcanic  regions.  'The  base 
of  cliffs  along  river  valleys  is  subject  to  re- 
moval by  erosion,  thus  undermining  the  strata 
above.  The  base  of  strata  which  rest  in  an  in- 
clined position  upon  beds  of  clay  or  other  loose 
materials  may  be  lubricated  by  the  infiltration 
of  water,  causing  the  strata  to  slide  by  mere 
gravitation.  Elevated  peat  bogs  have  been  known 
to  discharge  themselves  after  heavy  rains  upon 
neighboring  fields.     See  Avalanche. 

LANDSMAN.  The  lowest  rating  in  the  en- 
listed force  of  a  man-of-war.  Landsmen  consti- 
tute almost  one-third  the  entire  crew,  but  many 
are  soon  after  rated  as  coal-passers,  yeomen 
(clerks),  writers,  etc.,  according  to  their  wishes 
and  qualifications  and  the  requirements  of  the 
ship.  Certain  numbers  of  landsmen  are  placed 
on  board  training  ships  for  several  months'  in- 
struction before  being  sent  to  regular  cruising 
ships.  Landsmen  are  promoted  to  ordinary  sea- 
men when  they  are  qualified,  provided  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  complement  of  the  ship  will  permit. 
In  the  United  States  Navy,  any  young  man  in 
good  physical  condition,  not  less  than  eighteen 
years  of' age  or  more  than  twenty- five,  may  be 
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The  pay  is  $16  per 


enlisted  as  a  landsman, 
month. 

IiANDSTAD,  lan'stid,  MAomis  Bbostbuf 
(1802-80).  A  Norwegian  poet  and  folklorist. 
He  was  bom  near  the  North  Cape,  on  the  island 
of  MaasO;  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  and 
succeeded  his  father  as  minister  at  Seljord.  He 
retired  in  1876,  and  removed  to  Christiania.  His 
greatest  literary  work  was  his  'Sorske  Folkeviser 
(1853),  a  collection  of  about  130  popular  poems, 
with  music  by  Lindemann.  In  this  field  Land- 
stad  and  Faye  were  practically  pioneers.  In 
hymnody  also  he  made  himself  a  name  by  many 
hymns  of  his  own,  by  translations  from  Luther 
(1855),  and  by  the  Kirkesalmehog,  which  he 
compiled  and  of  which  about  fifty  are  his  own 
work.  His  last  work,  Sange  og  Digte  (1879),  is 
largely  rural  and  popular  in  character. 

liANBSTXTBM,  lant'stSOrm  (Ger.,  land  storm, 
land  attack).  A  part  of  the  military  reserve 
forces  of  the  German  Army.  See  Oermany,  in 
article  Abmies;  Landwebb. 

IiAin>  TAX.  Property  in  land  has  been 
aubject  to  taxation  from  the  earliest  days,  but 
a  specific  land  tax  implies  a  peculiar  treatment 
of  agricultural  land  in  taxation.  In  the  United 
States  land  bears  a  large  share  of  local  taxation, 
either  under  the  general  property  tax  or  under 
a  tax  upon  real  estate.  In  the  general  property 
tax  no  distinction  is  made  between  landed  prop- 
erty and  other  possessionsi — all  property  is  as- 
sessed according  to  its  value,  and  the  taxes  paid 
pro  rata.  A  real-estate  tax  draws  no  distinction 
between  agricultural  land  and  city  property. 

In  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  distinction  between  urban  prop- 
erty (building  tax)  and  rural  property  (land 
tax)  is  general.  The  diflerence  consists  largely 
in  the  method  of  assessing  the  tax.  Agricultural 
land  is  assessed  according  to  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  land ;  and  this  depends  not  only  on 
its  quantity,  but  on  its  character  and  quality  as 
well.  To  determine  this  renuires  an  accurate 
register  of  all  lands,  distinguished  as  woodland, 
meadow,  arable  land,  etc.  Each  kind  of  land  is 
further  classified  according  to  its  quality.  This 
record  forms  the  basis  of  assessment,  while  the 
rate  is  frequently  determined  by  the  amount  of 
money  allotted  to  be  raised  by  the  tax. 

The  English  land  tax  was  in  the  first  instance 
assessed  upon  the  value  of  land,  and  not  on  the 
productive  capacity,  as  on  the  Continent.  The 
valuation  of  the  land  made  in  1602  has  not  been 
altered,  nor  has  the  rate  changed  since  1798, 
when  it  was  fixed  at  4  shillings  on  the  pound. 
Such  a  tax  oflTends  all  principles  of  taxation,  and 
falls  very  unequally  upon  different  pieces  of 
property.  On  the  other  hand,  the  considerable 
rise  in  the  value  of  land  since  the  assessment 
was  made  makes  the  burden  comparatively  light. 
Such  a  tax,  since  it  is  a  fixed  charge  upon  the 
land,  is  nornmlly  discounted  in  the  purchase 
price;  accordingly  it  is  generally  held  that  the 
entire  burden  was  borne  by  the  one  who  held 
the  land  when  the  tax  was  first  levied.  In  the 
aggregate  of  national  income  its  product  is  incon- 
Biderable. 

In  Scotland  the  term  cess  is  applied  to  a  per- 
manent land  tax  fixed  at  £47.9.'54  per  annum,  sub- 
ject to  a  power  of  redemption,  and  payable  partly 
from  the  boroughs  and  partly  from  the  shires. 
The  apportionment  of  the  tax  is  determined  by 


the  local  authorities. 
Single  Tax. 


See  Tax  and  Taxation; 


UIND  TOBTOISE.  A  tortoise  (or  turtle) 
of  terrestrial  habits.  All  these  belong  to  the 
extensive  family  Testudinidse,  but  do  not  include 
all  of  that  family,  a  large  section  of  which — 
the  terrapins  (q.v. )  and  their  allies — are  thor- 
oughly aquatic  in  their  adaptations.  The  land 
tortoises  proper  form  a  section  of  the  family 
easily  recognized  by  their  feet,  in  which  the  toes 
are  short,  without  webs,  and  the  hinder  ones 
'clubbed,'  while  the  front  of  the  fore  limbs  is 
protected  by  strong  homy  scales,  or  frequently 
by  dermal  ossifications.  The  carapace  of  the 
shell  is  usually  heavy  and  highly  arched,  and 
the  plastron  is  firmly  united  to  it  at  the  sides  of 
the  body.  The  top  of  the  strong  shell  is  covered 
with  shields,  the  tail  is  short,  and  the  entire 
structure  is  calculated  for  compact  and  secure 
defense  within  the  fortress  of  the  shell,  since 
these  creatures  can  neither  run  away  from  an 
enemy  nor  fight  him  effectually.  Land  tortoises 
flourished  in  past  ages,  and  a  few  genera,  chiefly 
Testudo  and  its  recent  modiflcations,  have  sur- 
vived in  a  limited  way  to  modern  times.  The 
term  is  applied  in  Europe  mainly  to  the  'common' 
or  Greek  tortoise,  and  in  the  United  States  to  the 
similar  'gopher'   (q.v.)   or  to  the  somewhat  dif- 


A  eALAPAOOS  OUNT  TOBTOISB. 

ferent  box  turtles  (genus  Cistudo).  Most  com- 
monly, however,  it  refers  to  the  gigantic  terres- 
trial tortoises  of  the  Mascarene  and  Galapagos 
groups  of  islands,  now  nearly  extinct.     See  Tob- 

TOISE. 

LAin)  TBAXSFEB,  Reform  in.  The  an- 
cient methods  of  conveyancing  by  feoffment  and 
livery  of  seisin,  etc.,  have  been  superseded  by 
simple  deeds,  granting  and  conveying  the  prop- 
erty by  an  accurate  description  by  metes  and 
bounds,  and  signed  and  sealed  by  the  grantor. 
In  the  United  States,  the  States  are  divided  into 
counties,  the  latter  into  townships,  and  the  latter 
into  sections;  and  before  a  conveyance  of  real 
estate,  it  is  the  practice  to  have  it  surveyed  and 
insert  in  the  description  in  the  deed  the  metes 
and  bounds  established  by  the  survey,  instead  of 
a  general  description,  as  "My  estate  of  Black- 
acre."  as  was  formerly  •  customary.  Recording 
or  registry  acts  have  been  passed  in  most  States, 
and  the  record  of  deeds  supersedes  the  dramatic 
notoriety  of  livery  of  seisin.  In  many  cities  the 
whole  area  included  in  the  corporate  limits  is 
divided  into  sections,  blocks,  and  lots.  Therefore 
conveyances  there  recite  the  number  of  the  sec- 
tion, block,  and  lot,  besides  containing  a  descrip- 
tion by  metes  and  bounds,  thereby  insuring  the 
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greatest  possible  accuracy,  and  when  the  con- 
veyance is  propefly  indexed  in  the  books  in  the 
register's  office,  by  section  and  block,  it  is  easily 
found.  By  the  introduction  of  the  above  reforms, 
the  conveyance  of  lands  is  much  more  simple  and 
titles  more  secure  than  formerly.  See  Convey- 
ance. 

LAiniWEHS,  lant'var  (Ger.,  land-defense). 
A  military  term  originating  in  Prussia,  and 
since  applied  to  a  branch  of  the  national  reserve 
forces  of  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Switzerland.  The  Prussian  Landwehr  was  first 
proposed  in  1806  by  Major  Knesebeck,  of  the 
Prussian  Army;  but  it  was  not  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  of  1813  that  the 
Prussian  system  of  national  defense,  for  which  it 
was  originally  solely  devised,  came  into  actual 
being.  It  was  then  organized  on  Schamhorst's 
plan,  by  a  royal  edict,  dated  March  17,  1813. 
By  the  Constitution  of  April,  1871,  the  Prussian 
regulations  were  extended  to  the  German  Em- 
pire. In  Austria-Hungary,  the  Landwehr  of  Aus-  • 
tria  and  Honvidsig  of  Hungary  were  organized 
in  1889,  citizens  who  have  been  transferred  from 
the  common  army  serving  two  years,  and  others 
twelve  years.  After  quitting  the  reserve  of  the 
regular  army,  the  German  conscript  serves 
twelve  years  in  the  Landwehr,  five  years  in  the 
first  class  or  "bafl,'  and  seven  years  in  the  second 
ban.  In  Japan  those  who  have  served  their 
period  in  the  active  army  perform  five  years'  land- 
wehr service.  All  able-bodied  citizens  of  the 
Swiss  Republic  are  compelled  to  serve  in  the  na- 
tional Landwehr  from  the  thirty-third  to  the 
completed  forty-fourth  year  of  their  age.  Like 
the  German  Landwehr,  it  is  divided  ipto  two 
hans,  the  first  consisting  of  men  from  thirty- 
three  to  forty  years  of  age,  and  the  second  ban  of 
men  from  forty  to  forty-four. 

Tlie  general  evolution  of  the  Landwehr  has  been 
from  a  force  organized  entirely  for  home  de- 
fense to  an  important  part  of  the  trained  defen- 
sive or  offensive  forces  of  the  nation.  See 
Abmies. 

LAITE^  Alfred  Chubch  ( 1863— ) .  An  Ameri- 
can geologist,  bom  in  Boston,  and  educated  at 
Harvard,  where,  after  a  course  at  Heidelberg, 
he  taught  mathematics.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  petrography  in  the  Michigan  College  of 
Mines,  and  as  assistant  State  geologist  of  Michi- 
gan wrote  several  parts  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Oeoloffical  Survey  of  Michigan,  and  many  con- 
tributions to  popular  and  technical  periodicals. 

LANE,  Edward  Wiluah  (1801-76).  An 
English  Orientalist.  He  was  bom  in  Hereford, 
and  was  the  son  of  Prebendary  Theophilus  Lane. 
After  education  at  Bath  and  Hereford,  he  aban- 
doned an  intention  to  enter  holy  orders:  also 
abandoned,  owing  to  ill  health,  the  engraver's 
profession,  which  he  had  learned:  and,  with  a 
strong  predilection  for  Oriental  studies,  went  to 
Egypt  in  1825.  He  soon  learned  Arabic,  and, 
adopting  the  native  garb  and  habits,  commenced 
his  travels,  observations,  and  sketches,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  an  interval  in  England, 
extended  from  1824  to  1835,  and  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Mod- 
ern Efiifptians  (2  vols.,  1836),  still  a  standard 
authority.  This  was  followed  by  n  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nir/hts.  or  Arabian 
Vifihts'  Entertainment  (3  vols.,  1838-40).  From 
1842  to  1849  he  was  in  Egypt,  collecting  mate- 


rials for  an  Arabic-English  Lexicon  and  Theaau- 
riis,  and  after  his  return  to  England  the  rest  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this 
gigantic  work  for  publication.  In  1863  he  re- 
ceived a  civil-list  pension.  Seven  volumes 
of  his  Lexicon  (1863-74)  appeared  during  his 
lifetime;  the  posthumous  publication  was  com- 
pleted by  his  grandnephew,  S.  Lane-Poole,  with 
the  issue  of  three  further  volumes  (1877-92), 
the  funds  being  provided  by  Lane's  early  friend, 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Consult  Poole, 
Life  of  Edward  William  Lane  (London,  1877). 

LANE,  Georqe  Martin  (1823-97).  An 
American  Latinist  and  educator,  born  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.  He  studied  under  Beck  at  Harvard ; 
graduated  there  in  1846;  and,  after  a  yfer  as 
tutor  in  Latin  at  Harvard,  went  to  Germany  and 
studied  at  Berlin,.  Bonn,  and  Heidelberg,  and  at 
Giittingen,  where  in  1851  he  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree with  a  thesis,  Bmyrnaorum  Res  Oestoe  et 
Antiquitates,  which  is  still  authoritative.  In  the 
same  year  he  returned  to  Cambridge  and  received 
a  chair  of  Latin.  He  was  appointed  Pope  pro- 
fessor in  1869,  and  resigned  in  1894,  though  as 
professor  emeritus  he  still  gave  instruction  in 
post-graduate  courses.  He  was  a  brilliant  and 
original  teacher;  the  author  of  Latin  Pronuncia- 
tion (1871),  which  turned  the  tide  against  the 
'English  method'  in  the  United  States,  and  of  a 
Latin  Grammar  (completed  by  Morgan,  1898), 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  felicitous  style;  and 
a  valuable  contributor  to  Harper's  Latin  lexicons. 
The  well-known  ballad  of  the  '^Lone  Fishball"  was 
also  from  Lane's  pen. 

LANE,  Henrt  SiaTH  (1811-81).  An  Ameri- 
can political  leader,  bom  in  Montgomery  County, 
Ky.,  where  he  received  an  academic  education. 
He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in 
1832  removed  to  Indiana,  where  he  practiced, 
and  became  identified  prominently  with  Whig 
l>olitics.  In  1837  he  was  elected  to  the  Indiana 
iState  Senate,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  serving  two  terms  (1838-42). 
He  served  in  the  Mexican  War  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Indiana  volunteers. 
With  the  break-up  of  the  Whig  Party  in  Indiana, 
he  and  some  of  his  former  party  associates  en- 
tered into  an  organization  that  became  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  State, 
hane  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement 
that  led  to  the  calling  of  the  first  national  con- 
vention of  the  party  in  1856  at  Philadelphia,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  permanent  chairman.  In 
1859  he  was  elected  by  a  coalition  of  Repub- 
licans and  'American'  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  opposition 
to  Jesse  D.  Bright,  who  was  chosen  by  the  Demo- 
crats and  seated  after  a  contest.  In  1860  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Indiana,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  1867.  In  1866  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Loyalists'  convention. 

LANE,  James  Henry  (1814-CO).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  politician.  He  was  born  at  Law- 
renceburg.  Ind..  studied  law.  and  in  1840  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  May,  1846,  he  volun- 
teered for  service  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  was 
chosen  colonel  of  an  Indiana  regiment,  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Indiana,  and  from 
1853  to  1855  he  was  a  Democratic  member  of 
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Congress.  In  1856  he  removed  to  Kansas,  and 
there  became  conspicuous  as  a  leader  of  the 
Kree-State  Party.  He  was  president  of  the  To- 
peka  Constitutional  Convention  in  the  fall  of 
tliis  year,  was  second  in  command  on  the  Free- 
iState  side  during  the  so-called  Wakarusa  War, 
and  in  1856  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  by 
the  Legislature  which  had  met  under  the  Topeka 
Constitution.  This  election,  however,  was  not 
recognized  by  Congress,  and  Lane  remained  in 
Kansas,  where  in  1859  he  acted  as  president  of 
the  Leavenworth  Constitutional  Convention.  In 
1861,  Kansas  having  at  last  been  admitted  to  the 
Union,  Lane  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate ;  but  the  Civil  \^'ar  having  broken  out,  he  soon 
volunteered  for  active  service  in  the  field,  and, 
after  commanding  for  a  time  the  frontier  guards 
about  Washington,  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  December,  1861,  though 
his  commission  was  canceled  in  the  following 
March.  He  projected  several  visionary  military 
expeditions,  such  as  the  'Great  Southern  Expe- 
dition' from  Kansas  in  1861-62;  he  became 
'commander  for  recrliiting  in  the  Department 
of  Kansas'  in  July,  1862;  and  in  this  capacity 
endeavored  to  usurp  the  functions  of  Governor 
Robinson,  and  later  of  Governor  Carney.  In 
1864,  during  General  Price's  raid,  he  was  an 
aide  to  General  Curtis.  He  was  reSlected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1865,  but  in  1866  was 
attacked  with  paralysis,  and  during  a  temporary 
aberration  of  mind  committed  suicide.  ' 

LANE,  Jonathan  Houeb  (1819-80).  An 
American  physicist,  bom  at  Geneseo,  Livingston 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  educated  at  Phillips  Exeter 
and  at  Yale  College.  After  three  years  in  the 
Patent  Office  he  was  promoted  to  principal  ex- 
aminer (1851),  but  in  1857  was  removed  for  po- 
litical reasons.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  veri- 
fier of  standards  in  the  office  of  weights  and 
measures  at  Washington.  In  1870  he  published  a 
valuable  paper  entitled  The  Theoretical  Tem- 
perature of  the  Sun.  Lane  patented  an  optical 
telegraph  or  semaphore,  and  an  improved  mer- 
cury horizon,  and  attempted  experiments  to  se- 
cure low  temperatures  and  to  determine  the 
absolute  7«ro. 

LANE,    Joseph     (1801-81).     An    American 

Sioneer  and  soldier,  bom  in  Buncombe  County, 
i  C.  He  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1814,  and 
two  years  later  crossed  the  Ohio  into  Warrick 
County,  Ind.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
in  1822  while  still  under  ape,  and  was  conse- 
quently obliged  to  wait  some  time  before  he  could 
take  his  seat.  From  that  time  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mexican  War  he  was  a  member  of  one 
branch  or  the  other  of  the  Indiana  Legislature, 
but  in  1846  he  resigned  from  the  State  Senate  to 
enlist  as  a  private.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
elected  colonel  of  the  Second  Indiana  Volunteers, 
and  in  1846  was  commissioned  brigadier-general. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
and  at  Huamantla  defeated  General  Santa  Anna, 
for  which  service  he  received  the  brevet  rank  of 
major-general  in  the  Regular  Army.  He  was  very 
successful  against  the  guerrilla  bands  which  in- 
fested the  country,  and  became  known  as  the 
Marion  of  the  Mexican  War.  At  the  close  of  the 
•war  President  Polk  appointed  him  Governor  of 
Oregon  Territory,  and  when  President  Taylor 
removed  him  two  years  later  (IS.'SO),  the  people 
«lected  him  delegate  to  Congress,  an  office  which 
he  held  until  Oregon's  admission  to  the  Union 
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in  1859,  when  he  was  chosen  United  States  Sena- 
tor. During  President  Pierce's  administration 
he  commanded  the  troops  sent  to  suppress  an 
uprising  of  the  Indians.  In  1852  the  Indiana 
Democratic  State  Convention  advocated  his  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency,  and  in  1860  he  ran 
for  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  John  C. 
Breckenridge.  Upon  his  defeat  he  retired  from 
public  life  to  his  ranch  in  Oregon,  where  he  lived 
in  comparative  poverty  until  his  death. 

LANE,  Sir  Ralph  (c.  1530- 1603).  The  first 
Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  bom  in  North- 
amptonshire, England,  and  is  said  to  have  taken 
part  at  an  early  age  in  the  buccaneering  expedi- 
tions in  which  English  ships  were  employed  at 
that  time.  In  1583-85  he  was  employed  in  the 
Government's  service  in  Ireland.  He  joined  Sir 
Richard  Grenville's  expedition  to  America  in 
1585,  and  after  its  arrival  established  a  colony 
on  Roanoke  Island,  and  became  Governor.  The 
colony  was  not  successful,  owing  to  disadvan- 
tageous location,  the  hostility  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  lack  of  food.  When  Sir  Francis  Drake 
arrived  with  his  fleet  in  June,  1586,  the  colonists 
were  glad  to  return  to  England.  Upon  his  re- 
turn Lane  was  appointed  to  carry  out  certain 
Elans  for  defending  the  coast,  took  part  in 
•rake's  expedition  in  1589  against  Portugal,  and 
in  1591  helped  to  put  down  an, Irish  rebellion, 
for  which  he  was  knighted  two  years  later. 
He  remained  in  Ireland  until  his  death. 

LANE,  Richard  James  (1800-72).  An  Eng- 
lish engraver  and  lithographer,  born  at  Berkeley 
Castle  in  Hereford.  He  was  an  older  brother  of 
Edwttrd  William  Lane,  the  Arabic  scholar.  Early 
apprenticed  to  Heath,  the  engraver,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1827,  on  the 
merit  of  an  engraving  after  Lawrence.  About 
this  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  newer 
art  of  lithography,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  work 
in  this  field  has  rarely  been  excelled.  In  1837 
he  was  appointed  lithographer  to  the  Queen. 
Afterwards  (1864)  he  became  teacher  of  etching 
at  South  Kensington.  His  works,  which  num- 
ber more  than  a  thousand,  include  the  lithograph 
"Sketches  from  Gainsborough"  (who  was  his 
great-uncle),  and  a  series  after  I>awrence,  and 
among  his  excellent  sketches  in  chalk  or  pencil 
are  several  portraits  of  the  Queen. 

LANE-POOLE,  Stanley  (1854— ).  An  Eng- 
lish author  and  archipologist.  He  was  born  in 
London,  December  18,  1854,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  studied  numismatics,  and  from  1874 
to  1892  was  connected  with  the  coin  department 
of  the  British  Museum.  During  this  time  he 
prepared  a  Catnlorfue  of  the  Oriental  and  Indian 
Coin*  in  the  musieum  (14  vols.,  1875-92).  He 
was  also  sent  on  several  important  a''chieoIogical 
missions  to  Egypt,  Russia,  and  Australia.  In 
1895-97  he  was  employed  by  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment in  research  at  Cairo.  In  1898  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Arabic  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Among  his  many  works  are  biographies 
of  his  great-uncle,  Edward  William  Lane  (1877), 
Sir  O.  F.  Bowen  (1889),  Aurangzib  (1892), 
Saladin  (1898),  and  Babar  (1899)  :  and  numer- 
ous histories,  as  The  Moors  in  Spain  (1887); 
Speeches  and  Table-Talk  of  Mohammed  (1882)  ; 
The  Mohammedan  Difnastie*  (1893);  and  SarO' 
cenic  Egypt  (1900).  He  also  completed  Lane's 
Arabic  Lexicon  (1876-93),  and  edited  the  Koran 
(1879)   and  many  other  miscellaneous  works. 
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LANESSAN,  Wn'-a&n',  Jeak  iUBiE  Antoine 
DE  ( 1843— ) .  A  French  politician  and  naturalist, 
born  at  Saint-Andr6-de-Cubzac,  Gironde.  He  left 
his  medical  studies  at  Bordeaux  to  enter  the 
health  corps  of  the  marine  service,  and  was 
engaged  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Cochin- 
China  until  the  Franco-German  War,  in  which 
he  served  as  surgeon, '  though  he  did  not  grad- 
uate in  medicine  till  1872.  He  was  elected 
Deputy  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1881,  and 
again  in  1885,  and  he  also  edited  for  a  short  time 
Le  Reveil  (1881-82)  and  La  Marseillaise,  con- 
tributed to  other  Republican  journals,  and  inter- 
ested himself  especially  in  colonial  matters.  He 
was' sent  on  missions  to  Tunis  and  Cochin-China  to 
determine  how  far  these  countries  could  partici- 
pate in  the  exhibition  of  1889,  and  was  Governor- 
General  of  Indo-China  ( 1801-94) .  Hia  works  are: 
Du  protoplaame  vigital  (1876);  Manuel  d'his- 
toire  naturelle  midicale  (1879-81)  ;  La  matiire, 
la  vie  et  lea  etres  vivanta  (1879)  ;  Etudett  sur  la 
doctrine  de  Darwin  (1881);  TraiU  de  zoologie 
and  Protozoaires  (1882);  La  botaniqtie  (1882); 
Le  transformisme  ( 1883)  ;  Flore  de  Paris  ( 1884)  ; 
Introduction  d  la  botanique  and  Le  sapin  ( 1885)  ; 
La  Tuniaie  ( 1887 )  ;  L'expansion  coloniale  de  la 
France  (1888);  L'Jndo-Chine  francaise  (1889); 
La  colonisation  francaise  e»»  Jndo-Ckine  (1895) ; 
Principea  de  colonisation   (1897). 

ULITE  THEOLOOICAX  SEHHTABT.  A 
divinity  school  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  founded  in 
1829,  and  opened  in  1832.  It  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  students 
from  other  evangelical  churches  are  received.  No 
tuition  fee  is  charged  and  board  is  provided  at 
a  low  cost.  There  are  39  scholarships,  each  of 
the  value  of  $2,000.  The  school  maintains  two 
clubs,  the  General  Society  of  Alumni,  and  the 
Lane  Club,  composed  of  alumni  of  the  vicinity 
and  professors  of  the  seminary.  The  school  owns 
60  acres  of  ground,  given  by  Elnathan  Kemper  in 
1829,  a  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  campus. 
The  seminary  oA^-ns  in  addition  a  library  building 
with  over  19,000  volumes,  five  professors'  resi- 
dences, and  a  number  of  houses  for  rent.  Its  en- 
dowment in  1902  was  $480,929,  its  income  $18,- 
078,  and  its  enrollment  20,  with  a  faculty  of  five 
instructors. 

LANFRANO,  lan'fraok  (c.  1005-80).  The 
most  eminent  of  the  foreign  churchmen  who  rose 
to  distinction  in  the  mediipval  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Pavia, 
about  10O5,  and  educated,  partly  in  Pavia, 
partly  at  Bologna,  for  the  profession  of  the  law. 
In  the  hope  of  greater  distinction,  he  removed 
to  France,  and  founded  at  Avranches,  in  Nor- 
mandy, a  school  of  law  (c.lO30),  which  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  in  France.  In 
'  1042  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Bee,  not  far 
from  Rouen,  and  in  1045  was  appointed  prior  and 
opened  a  school  in  the  monastery  which  was  soon 
thronged.  In  1066  he  left  Bee  and  became  abbot 
of  a  new  monastery  at  Caen  founded  by  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy.  The  latter  selected  him,  after 
the  conquest  of  England,  to  fill  the  primatial  see 
of  Canterbury,  and  he  was  induced  with  much  re- 
luctance to  accept  it  in  1070.  Under  his  spiritual 
rule,  the  Church  of  England  received  as  strong 
an  infusion  of  the  Norman  element  as  was  forced 
upon  the  political  system  of  England  by  the  iron 
hand  of  the  Conqueror.  I^anfranc  outlived  Wil- 
liam; and  to  his  influence  the  historians  mainly 
ascribed  the  peaceful  submission  with  which  that 


monarch's  successor,  William  Rufus,  was  accepted 
by  the  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  comparative  mod- 
eration of  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign.  Lan- 
franc  died  at  Canterbury  on  May  24,  1089.  His 
chief  writings  are  commentaries  on  the  Epistles 
of  Saint  Paul,  the  treatise  against  Berengar,  De 
Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini,  and  sermons.  His 
letters  also  are  interesting.  The  first  complete 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  D'Ach^ry  (Paris, 
1648).  They  are  also  found  in  Migne,  Patrol. 
Lat.,  cl.  Consult  his  Life  by  Crozals  (Paris, 
1877). 

liANFKANCO,  lOn'frftg'kd,  GiovANin  (1680- 
1()47).  An  Italian  historical  painter,  of  the 
Eclectic  School.  He  was  bom  at  Parma,  and  as 
a  lad  was  page  to  the  Marquis  of  Montalto.  He 
showed  such  talent  for  design  that  his  lord 
placed  him  with  Agostino  Carracci,  who  was  then 
painting  at  Parma.  After  Agostino's  death  Lan- 
franco  went  to  Rome  to  study  under  Annibale 
Carracci,  and  assisted  him  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
Farnese  Palace.  He  painted  in  different  cities 
of  Northern  Italy,  decorating  the  cupola  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Piazzo  at  Piacenza  with  frescoes  of 
"Angels  in  Glory,"  for  the  Marquis  of  Montalto. 
Paul  V.  employed  him  in  the  Quirinal  Palace 
and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Through  intrigue 
he  obtained  the  commission  for  the  cupola  fres- 
coes of  San  Andrea  della  Valle,  which  Domeni- 
chino  had  begun.  The  subject  represented  is  the 
"Ascensiop  of  the  Virgin/'  surrounded  by  a  mul- 
titude of  angels,  and  the  decoration  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  kind  ever  executed,  both 
in  keenness  of  foreshortening  and  treatment  of 
light.  At  Naples  he  decorated  the  cupola  of  the 
Church  of  Gestl  Nuovo  (1631),  and  painted  in 
other  churches,  besides  finishing  the  frescoes  in 
the  cupola  of  the  chapel  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
cathedral,  left  incomplete  at  his  death  by  Do- 
menichino.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  1646,  Lan- 
franco  painted  "Saint  Peter  Walking  upon  the 
Sea"  for  Saint  Peter's  Church,  and  a  Passion 
series  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Crucifix  there.  As 
a  reward  Pope  Urban  VIII.  raised  him  to  knight- 
hood.   He  died  in  his  villa,  near  Rome. 

Lanfranco's  chief  importance  consists  in  his 
frescoes,  his  oil  paintings  being  less  pleasing. 
Of  the  latter  there  are  numerous  examples  in 
all  the  Italian  collections,  at  Madrid,  and  in  the 
Louvre.  His  coloring  is  brilliant  and  his  style 
is  vigorous,  but  all  his  work  is  superficial  in 
character.  He  also  studied  engraving  under 
Agostino  Carracci,  his  most  important  plates  be- 
ing biblical  subjects  of  Raphael's  "Loggie"  in  the 
Vatican,  engraved  in  conjunction  with  Listo 
Badalocchio. 

IJLN'X'RET,  laN'frft',  Piebm:  (1828-77).  A 
French  historian  and  politician,  born  at  Cham- 
bery.  Savoy.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege at  Chamb^ry,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
expelled,  and  at  the  Lyote  Bourbon,  Paris,  where 
he  completed  his  studies  in  1847.  He  then  took 
up  law  at  the  universities  of  Grenoble  and  Turin. 
His  bent,  however,  was  toward  philosophical  and 
historical  studies,  and  in  1853  he  returned  to 
Paris  to  enter  the  world  of  politics  and  journal- 
ism. He  first  attracted  public  attention  by  the 
publication  in  1855  of  L'^ijlise  et  les  philosophea 
du  ISdme  siicle.  This  was  followed  in  1857  by 
his  Essai  sur  la  revolution  frantaiae,  and  in  186* 
by  his  Bistoire  politique  dea  papes  and  the  social- 
istic novel  Lettres  d'Everard.  The  same  year  he 
became  editor  of  the  Revue  Ifationale.    In  I88ft 
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he  published  his  work  Le  ritahlissement  de  la 
Pologne.  Resigning  his  editorship  in  1864,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  his  great  work,  a  political  and 
social  study  of  the  First  Empire,  covering  the 
period  to  1812,  published  under  the  title  Biatoire 
de  Napolion  Z"  (1867-74).  This  is  an  able  and 
scholarly  arraignment  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and 
counteracted  Thiers's  laudation  of  the  Emperor. 
Lanfrey  fought  with  the  Garde  Mobile  in  the 
Franco-Qennan  War.  In  1871  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  from  Marseilles,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  Ambassador 
to  Switzerland.  In  1873,  on  the  election  of  Mac- 
Mahon  to  the  Presidency,  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, and  in  1875  was  elected  a  life  Senator.  In 
politics  he  acted  with  the  Moderate  Left.  He 
died  at  Pau,  November  15,  1877.  Consult,  for 
his  life,  three  articles  bv  Comte  d'Haussonville, 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondea  (Paris,  1880). 

"LAJSQt,  Andrew  ( 1844— ) .  An  English  writer, 
bom  at  Selkirk,  Scotland,  March  31,  1844.  He 
was  educated  at  Saint  Andrews  University,  and 
at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  At  the  university  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  clas- 
sics, and  was  elected  fellow  of  Merton  College 
(1868).  This  classical  knowledge  was  turned 
to  good  use  in  the  beautiful  English  versions  of 
Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus  (1880),  the  Odyt- 
sey  (1879),  the  Iliad  (1882),  and  the  Homeric 
Hymns  (1899).  In  the  second  and  third  of  these 
translations  he  was  aided  by  Butcher,  Leaf,  and 
Myers.  From  the  French  he  translated  with 
equal  skill  Aucaaain  and  Nicolette  (1887)  ;  edit- 
ed Perrault's  Popular  Tales;  and  made  selec- 
tions for  several  books  of  fairy  stories.  His  Bal- 
lads and  Lyrics  of  Old  France  had  appeared  in 
1872.  He  made  substantial  contributions  to 
learning  in  Custom  and  Myth  (1884);  Myth, 
Ritual,  and  Religion  (1887;  new  ed.  1890)  ;  and 
The  Making  of  Religion  (1898).  As  a  poet  he  is 
known  by  his  charming  society  verse  and  by  some 
longer  poems,  among  which  are:  Ballades  in  Blue 
China  (1880)  ;  Rhymes  d  la  Mode  (1884)  ;  Grass 
of  Parnassus  ( 1888)  ;  Ballades  of  Books  ( 1888)  ; 
and  Helen  of  Troy  (1882).  Other  books  are: 
The  Mark  of  Cain  ( 1886)  ;  The  Monk  of  Fife 
(1895)  ;  Pickle  the  Spy  (1897),  and  its  sequel. 
The  Companions  of  Pickle  (1898)  ;  The  Disentan- 
glers  (1902)  ;  Magic  and  Religion  (1901)  ;  The 
Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart  (1901)  ;  Alfred  Tenny- 
son (1901);  a  good  Life  of  J.  G.  Lockhart 
(1896),  and  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  (1900)  ; 
an  edition  of  Burns  (1896)  and  of  Scott  (1890). 
His  essays  include:  Letters  to  Dead  Authors 
(1886)  ;  Letters  on  Literature  (1889)  ;  and  Es- 
says in  Little  ( 1891 ) .  His  most  substantial  his- 
torical works  are:  A  History  of  Scotland  front 
the  Roman  Occupation  (lOOOff.)  ;  James  TI.  and 
the  Ootcrie  Mystery  (1902). 

IiAITO,  lllng,  Arnold  (1855—).  A  German- 
Swiss  a><t1ogist  and  anatomist,  bom  at  Oftringen, 
Switzerland,  June  18,  1855.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Geneva  and  Jena,  where  he  ob- 
tained his  degree  in  1876,  and  in  the  same  year 
became  privat-docent  at  Bern.  Between  1878 
and  1885  he  was  assistant  at  the  zojilocical 
station  at  Naples;  in  1886  he  became  Bitter 
professor  of  pnylogeny  in  Jena;  in  1889  pro- 
fessor of  zo<ilogy  and  comparative  anatomy  in 
Zurich.  His  most  important  works  are:  Die 
Polycladen  {Seeplanarien)  des  Oolfes  von  Neapel 
(1884);  Ueber  den  Einfluas  der  festsitzcnden 
Lebensweise  auf  die  Thiere,  etc.    (Jena,   1888) ; 


Text-book  of  Comparative  Anatomy  (Eng.  trans. 
1801-06). 

IiAHQy,  Benjamin  Jounson  (1837—).  An 
American  composer  and  teacher,  born  at  Salem, 
Mass.  He  studied  under  his  father  (a  well- 
known  local  organist),  F.  G.  Hill,  Alfred  Jaell, 
and  Gustav  Satter.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  ho 
was  established  as  a  teacher  and  organist;  but 
some  three  years  later  went  to  Berlin,  Germany, 
for  advanced  work  in  composition  and  a  course 
of  instruction  under  Liszt's  direction.  Upon 
his  return  to  America  he  resumed  his  musical 
engagements,  paying  a  return  visit  to  Europe  in 
1869,  during  which  time  he  gave  concerts  in  Ber- 
lin, Leipzig,  and  other  musical  centres.  He  held 
many  church  appointments  as  organist,  and  was 
for  many  years  organist  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  of  which  organization  he  became 
conductor  in  1895.  He  was  also  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  concert  committee  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  conductor  of  the  Apollo  and 
the  Cecilia  clubs  from  the  time  of  their  forma- 
tion, and  was  famous  for  the  great  number  of 
new  works  he  gave  to  the  public  through  his 
societies.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Wag- 
ner, and  was  a  loyal  pioneer  in  America  of  that 
master's  music.  He  also  introduced  into  this 
country  Mendelssohn's  Walpurgia  Night  and 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust.  As  a  composer 
he  is  of  slight  importance,  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  composition  remaining  in  MSS.  He  is  the 
father  of  Margaret  Ruthven  Lang  (q.v.). 

LANO,  lang,  Heinrich  (1826-76).  A  Protes- 
tant theologian,  born  near  Balingen,  in  Wttrttetn- 
berg.  He  studied  theology  at  the  University  of 
Tttbingen.  Banished  from  his  country  for  tak- 
ing part  in  the  uprising  of  1848,  he  accepted  the 
post  of  pastor  at  Wartau,  Switzerland,  where  he 
soon  became  famous  as  an  advocate  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  By  means  of  his  sermons  and 
his  periodical,  Die  Zeitstimmen  aus  der  reform- 
irten  Kirche  der  Scfctreiz,  he  endeavored  to  pro- 
mulgate views  of  Christianity,  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  modem  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible.    In 

1872,  when  pastor  at  Meilen  (near  the  Lake  of 
Zurich),  he  united  his  paper  with  Bitzius's  Ber- 
ner  WochenbUitter  into  the  Reform.  The  most 
important  of  Lang's  publications  are:  Verauch 
einer  chriatUchen  Dogmatik  (1858-68)  ;  Ein  Gang 
durch  die  christliche  Welt  (1859-70)  ;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  sermons,  under  the  title, 
ReligiSse  Reden,  in  which  he  denounces  the  old 
doctrines  of  the  orthodox  Church. 

IiAXO,  John  Marshall  { 1834— ) .  A  Scotch 
Presbyterian  minister,  born  in  Glasford,  Lanark- 
shire. He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University, 
was  appointed  to  congregations  in  Aberdeen 
(1856),  Glasgow  (1865),  and  Edinburgh  (1868), 
but  returned  to  the  Barony  Church,  Glasgow,  in 

1873.  and  in  1000  was  made  vice-chancellor  and 
principal  of  Aberdeen  University.  His  principal 
publications  are:  Gnostic  Sects  and  Heresies 
(1873);  Heaven  and  Home  (1875);  The  Last 
Supper  of  Our  Lord  (1881)  ;  Life:  Is  It  Worth 
Livingt  (1883);  Ancient  Religions  of  Central 
America  (1882)  ;  The  Church  of  England  (1884) ; 
Gideon  and  the  Judges  (1890)  ;  The  Church  and 
the  People  (1893). 

IiANO,  Iftng,  Karl  Heinbich  von  (1764- 
1836).  A  German  historian,  bom  at  Balgheim. 
In  1780  he  became  amanuensis  in  the  library  of 
the  Prince  of  Oettingen-Wallerstein,  and  in  1782 
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he  entered  the  University  of  Altdorf.  Three  years 
later  at  Oettingen  he  held  various  local  officer 
(till  1789),  and  wrote  Beitriige  zur  KenntnUa 
der  Yerfaaaung  dca  dttingischen  Vaterlands 
(1786).  Hardenberg  sent  him  to  the  Congress 
at  Rastatt  as  secretary  of  legation  in  1797.  In 
1799  he  became  Councilor  of  War  and  of  Do- 
mains, and  in  181 1  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Government  Archives  at  Munich.  His  historical 
works,  which  are  popular  rather  than  scientific, 
include:  Hiatoriache  Entwickelung  der  deutschen 
Steuerverfaaaung  (1793);  Annalen  des  Fiiraten- 
tuma  Anabach  itnter  der  preuaaiachen  Regierung 
(1806)  ;  and  Oeachichte  der  Jeauiien  in  Bayern 
(1819).  His  other  works,  Hammelhurger  Reiaen 
in  elf  Fahrten  (last  ed.  1822),  and  Birmaniachea 
Strafgeaetzbitch  (1822-26),  are  marked  by  a  sar- 
castic humor,  which  enters  largely  even  into  his 
Ifemoiren  ( 1842 ;   last  ed.  1881 ) . 

LANO,  Louis  (1814-93).  A  German- Ameri- 
can painter,  bom  at  Waldsee,  WUrttember^.  Al- 
ready a  pastel  portraitist  of  some  reputation,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1834,  and  afterwards  studied  at 
Stuttgart.  In  1838  he  came  to  America,  and  in 
1852  was  made  an  Academician.  His  works  in- 
clude: "Asleep  in  Prayer"  (1869),  "Landing  of 
the  Market  Boat  at  Capri,"  "Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,"  and  "Cinderella." 

LANO,  Maboaret  Rdthven  (1867—).  An 
American  composer,  born  in  Boston.  She  studied 
the  piano  with  her  father,  B.  J.  Lang;  the  violin 
with  Schmidt  in  Boston.  Drechsler  and  Abel  in 
Munich ;  composition  with  Gluth ;  and  orchestra- 
tion with  (31iadwick.  She  wrote  a  number  of  de- 
lightful sonfTs,  instrumental  pieces,  and  several 
overtures,  of  which  her  Dramatic  Overture  was 
jfivcn  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
Witiehia  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra. 

LAKOAHA,  Un-g^HiA  (Malagasy  name).  A 
brown  tree-snake  {Dryophia  langahia)  of  Mada- 
gascar, about  three  feet  long,  having  a  prolonged, 
scaly  snout,  often  flattened  into  a  leaf-like  organ 
half  an  inch  in  length.  That  it  uses  this  purely 
as  a  tactile  organ  seems  doubtful,  as  it  is  simply 
a  tree-snake,  with  no  hindrance  to  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  tongue.  Some  related  snakes,  like 
Trigops  (see  Tbee-Snakk),  have  similar  fleshy 
tips;  and  one,  Herpeton  (q.v.),  has  two  distinct 
tentacles;  but  this  species  is  aquatic,  and  such 
tentacles  would  usefully  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
tongue,  not  easily  protrusible  in  the  water.  Stej- 
neger  believes  that  these  appendages  serve 
mainly  to  increase  the  opening  of  the  mouth, 
and  thus  assist  the  snakes  in  capturing  prey,  as 
do  the  bristles  about  the  mouth  of  fly-catching 
birds. 

LANOBAINE,  Ifing^fin,  Gerabd  (1656-92). 
An  English  bibliographer  and  critic,  born  in  Ox- 
ford. He  was  the  son  of  Gferard  Langbaine,  pro- 
vost of  Queens  College,  O.xford,  and  came  to  be 
known  as  Langbaine  the  younger,  to  distiiigriisli 
him  from  his  father.  He  was  educated  at  Uni- 
versity College,  O.xford,  but  was  noted  for  sport- 
ing rather  than  academic  proclivities,  and  did  not 
graduate.  He  married  young,  and  later,  with  but 
a  remnant  of  his  patrimony,  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  dramatic  literature  and  the  collec- 
tion of  English  plays.  According  to  his  state- 
ment, he  had  gathered  980  stage  works  of  various 
kinds,  when,  in  November,  1687.  a  limited  edition 
of  Momua  Triumphnna,  or  the  Plagiariea  of  the 
Engliah  Stage  Eirpoaed  in  a  Catalogue  of  Ootn- 


ediea,  Tragediea,  etc.,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Dryden,  forestalled  A  New  Cat- 
alogue of  Engliah  I'laya,  which  Langbaine  pub- 
lished a  month  later,  and  in  which  Dryden'a 
works  are  acutely  criticised.  Langbaine's  work 
had  a  wide  circulation,  and,  with  numerous 
amendments  and  additions,  resolved  itself  into 
An  Account  of  the  Engliah  Dramatic  Poeta,  or 
Some  Obaervationa  and  Remarks  on  the  Livea  and 
Writinga  of  All  Thoae  that  Have  Pitbliahed 
Either  Comediea,  Tragedie»,  Tragicomediea,  Pas- 
torala,  Uaaquea,  Interludes,  Farces,  or  Operas  in 
the  English  Tongue  ( 1691 ) . 

XJLITOBEIN,  lang^tn,  August  FsiEDBicn 
Eknst  (1757-1835).  A  German  humorous  poet 
and  novelist,  born  at  Radeberg,  near  Dresden.  He 
studied  law  at  Leipzig,  practiced  it  afterwards  in 
Dresden,  and  from  1800  on  lived  in  Berlin,  de- 
voted entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1820  he 
was  appointed  censor  of  belletristic  literaturie. 
Extremely  proficient  in  metrical  composition,  and 
commanding  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  drollery,  he 
cultivated  with  especial  success  the  comical 
poetic  tale,  frequently  inclining  toward  frivolity, 
but  teeming  with  fun.  The  widespread  popu- 
larity of  his  Schwiinke  (1702,  21st  ed.  1888) 
was  almost  equaled  by  that  of  his  merry  tales 
in  prose,  such  as  Thomas  Kellerwurm  (1806), 
M agister  Zimpela  Brautfahrt,  and  others,  distin- 
guished for  inventive  faculty  and  pleasing  dic- 
tion. He  published  himself  the  original  edition 
of  his  Sammtliche  Schriften  ( 1835-37 )  ;  his  Hu- 
moriatiache  Qedichte  were  edited  by  Tittmann 
(Halle,  1872),  and  Humoristische  ErzSMungen 
appeared  in  Leipzig,  1891.  Consult  Jess,  Lang- 
bein  und  seine  Veraerzahlungen  (Berlin,  1902). 

LANCKSAIiE,  Sir  Mabmaduke  (c.1598-1661). 
An  English  soldier,  born  in  Yorkshire  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  family.  Though  an  opponent  of  the 
ship-money  tax  (1639),  he  stood  valiantly  for 
King  Charles  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and 
raised  an  infantry  regiment  to  fight  for  him 
(1643).  He  became  famous  as  a  cavalry  leader, 
defeated  the  Scottish  horse  at  Corbridge,  North- 
umberland, won  a  victory  at  Melton  Mowbray, 
and  raised  the  siege  of  Pontefract  (1645).  He 
met,  however,  with  disaster  at  Naseby;  his  band 
of  1500  horsemen  was  scattered  by  successive  de- 
feats before  he  could  join  Montrose  in  Scotland, 
and  Langdale  had  to  flee  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
thence  to  France.  Three  years  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  fight  for  the  Stuarts,  and  surprised 
Berwick,  but  was  once  more  defeated  by  Crom- 
well at  Preston  and  this  time  taken  prisoner.  He 
escaped  from  Nottingham  Castle  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  was  a  soldier  of  fortune  until  the 
Restoration,  when  he  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Yorkshire  (1660). 

IiANCKDELL,  Chbistopbeb  Columbus  ( 1826 
— ) .  An  American  legal  writer  and  educator, 
born  in  New  Boston,  Hillsborough  County,  N.  H. 
He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy 
and  at  Harvard  Ck)llege,  which  he  left  at  the 
end  of  his  junior  year  (1849)  to  begin  the  study 
of  law.  He  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1851  and  graduated  in  1853,  removing  immedi- 
ately to  New  York,  where  he  practiced  until  1870, 
in  partnership  with  Judges  William  G.  Choate 
and  Addison  Brown.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
Dane  professor  of  law  at  Harvard  Law  School, 
was  made  dean  of  the  school  in  the  following 
year,  and  retained  the  position  until  1895.     He 
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has  been  prominently  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  l^al  education  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  introduction  of  the  'case 
system'  of  study,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inators. His  publications  include:  Selection  of 
Cases  on  the  Law  of  Contracts  (1870)  ;  Selection 
of  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Sales  (1872)  ;  Summary 
of  the  Law  of  Contracts  and  Equity  Pleading 
(1877)  ;  and  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading   (1878). 

LANGOKHr,  John  (1741-1819).  An  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  leader  and  statesman,  bom  at 
Portsmouth,  X.  H.  He  received  a  grammar- 
school  education,  spent  some  years  in  a  counting- 
house,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  had  become  a  wealthy  merchant  and  ship- 
owner. He  was  an  ardent  champion  of  the  rights 
of  the  Ck>lonies,  and  became  interested  in  the 
organization  of  the  local  militia  companies,  as 
an  officer  of  which  he  took  part  in  Sullivan's 
seizure  of  Fort  William  and  Mary  at  New  Castle 
in  December,  1774.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  later,  as 
a  naval  agent  of  Congress,  he  superintended  the 
building  of  several  ships  of  war  at  Portsmouth. 
In  1776  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  in  1777 
became  a  member  and  Speaker  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State.  At  the  time  of  Bur- 
goyne's  invasion  he  pledged  his  entire  personal 
property  to  e<^uip  the  New  Hampshire  volunteer 
troops,  in  which  he  served  as  a  captain  under 
Stark  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  and  after- 
wards at  Saratoga.  He  continued  to  preside  over 
the  New  Hampshire  Assembly  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  in  178.3  was  again  elected  to  Con- 
gress. In  1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion which  drew  up  the  Federal  Constitution, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  debates,  earnestly 
opposed  the  proposition  to  continue  the  power 
enjoyed  by  Congress  under  the  Confederation  of 
issuing  unconvertible  paper  currency  or  bills  of 
credit,  .and  on  the  whole  at  that  time  approved 
of  the  establishment  of  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment. He  signed  the  Constitution  as  finalljf 
adopted,  and  returned  home  to  work  for  its  rati- 
fication. The  New  Hampshire  convention,  largely 
through  his  exertions,  ratified  the  Constitution 
on  June  21,  1788,  making  the  necessary  ninth 
State,  and  thus  taking  from  Virginia,  which 
ratified  four  days  later,  the  honor  of  making  the 
instrument  effective.  In  June,  1788,  Langdon 
was  chosen  President  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the 
first  United  States  Senate.  On  April  6,  1789, 
'  he  was  elected  president  of  that  body,  and  in  that 
capacity  presided  over  the  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress convened  for  the  counting  of  the  electoral 
votes  which  made  Washington  the  first  President. 
He  served  as  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
continuously,  except  for  a  short  period  in  1792. 
when  R.  H.  Lee  presided,  until  1794.  From  1794 
to  1804  he  was  a  niPmber  of  Congress;  became  a 
strong  Anti-Federalist;  and  in  1801  declined  the 
offer  of  the  Navy  portfolio  in  President  Jef- 
ferson's Cabinet.  From  1802  to  1805  he  was 
again  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Assembly, 
serving  as  Speaker  in  1803-05,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  contin- 
uing in  office  by  annual  re?lectiona  until  1809. 
He  was  again  elected  in  1810  and  1811.  and  re- 
fused a  renomination  in  1812.  In  1808  he  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  nine  Anti-Federal  electors  for 
the  office  of  Vice-President.     He  strongly  sup- 


ported Madison's  war  policy  and  measures  in 
1812-13. 

LAirODON,  Samuel  (1723-97).  An  Ameri- 
can clergyman  and  educator.  He  was  bom  in 
Boston,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1740, 
and  taught  a  grammar  school  in  Portsmouth.  He 
was  chaplain  in  the  Louisburg  expedition  of 
1745;  settled  at  Portsmouth  in  1747;  and  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  there  until 
1774,  when  he  became  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. In  1780  he  was  forced  to  resign  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  student  body  to  his  pa- 
triotic sentiments.  He  died  at  Hampton  Falls, 
N.  H.  Laugdon  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Aberdeen  in  1762.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
was  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Convention  of  1788. 

IiANGE,  ling's,  Ebnst  Philipp  Kabl  (1813- 
99).  A  German  novelist,  better  known  by  his 
nom-de-plume,  Philipp  Galen.  He  was  born 
at  Potsdam;  studied  medicine  at  Berlin;  entered 
the  Prussian  army  as  surgeon  in  1840;  and  was 
in  charge  of  a  field  hospital  in  the  Holstein  cam- 
paign of  1849.  After  1857  he  lived  at  Potsdam. 
He  wrote:  Der  Irre  von  Saint  James  (written  in 
1844,  published  in  1854),  the  best  of  his  novels 
(7th  ed.  1883)  ;  a  semi-biographical  romance, 
Walther  Lund  (1856)  ;  Andreas  Burns,  a  sketch 
of  life  in  Holstein  (1856)  ;  Die  Toehter  des  Diplo- 
maten  (1865)  ;  Der  Atte  vom  Berg  (1873)  ;  Die 
Uoselnixc  (1877);  Die  Furstendiener  (1880); 
and  Der  Meier  von  Monjardin  (1891). 

IiANaE,  Fbiedbich  Albert  (1828-75).  A 
German  philosopher  and  economist,  born  at  Wald, 
near  Sohngen,  and  educated  at  Zurich  and  Bonn. 
He  entered  journalism  as  editor  of  the  Rhein- 
und  Ruhr-Zcitung  (1862),  and  showed  himself 
an  able  opponent  of  Bismarck's  Ministry.  In 
1870  he  was  appointed  to  a  new  chair  of  induc- 
tive philosophy  at  Zurich.  His  earlier  literary 
activity  was  in  economics  and  included  such  books 
as  Mills  Ansichten  Uber  die  sociale  Frage  (1865) 
and  the  valuable  work  Die  Arbeiterfrage  (2d 
revised  ed.  1870),  which  is  socialistic,  but  re- 
markably practical  and  independent.  More  im- 
portant is  his  work  in  philosophy,  especially  the 
(leschichte  den  Materialismus  (last  ed.  1898), 
with  a  valuable  criticism  of  modem  science, 
ethics,  and  economics.  Consult:  Braun,  Langeals 
Socialokonom  (Halle,  1881)  ;  Ellisen,  Lange,  eiiie 
Lfhensheachreihung  (Leipzig,  1891). 

IiANOE,  Henbt  (1821-93).  A  German  car- 
tographer, born  at  Stettin.  He  worked  with 
Berghaus,  and,  after  laboring  three  years  in 
Edinburgh  on  Johnson's  physical  atlas,  studied 
under  Ritter  and  Dove  in  Berlin  (1847  sqq.). 
In  1855  he  entered  the  employ  of  Brockhaus  at 
the  head  of  the  geographical  department;  retired 
in  1860;  and  in  1868  became  inspector  in  the  Ber- 
lin Statistical  Bureau.  He  published:  Atlas  von 
yordamerika  (1854);  Brockhaus"  Reiseatlns 
(1858-73);  and  Land  und  Seekarte  des  Mittel- 
landischen  Meers    (2d  ed.   1870). 

LANGE,  JoHANN  Peteb  (1802-84).  A  Ger- 
man theologian.  He  was  bom  at  Sonnbom,  near 
Elberfeld,  studied  at  Bonn,  and  after  servinc  for 
several  years  as  pastor,  became  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Zurich  in  1841,  and  at  Bonn  in  IS.")*. 
His  works  include:  Dan  Leben  Jrnu  (1844-47; 
Eng.  trans.    1864  and    1872)  ;    Christliche  Dog- 
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matik  (1840-52);  Orundriss  der  iheologiachen 
Eermeneutik  (1877);  Orundriss  der  Bibelkunde 
Encyclopiidie  (1877);  Orundriss  der  biblischen 
(1881).  He  is  best  known  as  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Theologisch-homiletisches  Biheltcerk  (1857 
sqq.),  published  in  English  translation,  edited 
and  augmented  by  Philip  Schaff,  under  the  title 
A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scripturea,  Critical, 
Doctrinal,  and  Homiletical  (25  vols..  New  York, 
1865-80). 

LANGE,  LuDWio  (1825-85).  A  German  phi- 
lologist and  archEBologist,  bom  in  Hanover.  He 
studied  at  GOttingen  under  Hermann,  in  1853 
was  made  professor  at  Prague,  in  1859  went  to 
Giessen,  and  in  1871  to  Leipzig.  His  principal 
work  was  Bandbuch  der  romischen  AltertUmer 
(3d  cd.  1876-79)  ;  and  he  also  wrote  Der 
homerische  Oebrauch  der  Partikel  «/  (1872- 
73)  and  Die  Epheten  und  der  Areopag  vor  Solon 
(1874).  His  lesser  writings  were  posthumously 
collected  and  edited,  with  a  biographical  sketch 
by  K.  Lange,  under  the  title  Kleinc  Schriften  aus 
dem  Oebiet  der  klassischen  Altertumswiaeenschaft 
(1887).  Consult  Neumann,  Ludtrtp  Z/On^e  (Ber- 
lin, 1886). 

liANOE,  Samuel  Gottholo  (1711-81).  A 
German  poet.  He  was  bom  at  Halle,  the  son  of 
the  pietist  Joachim  Lange  (1670-1744),  who  was 
famed  as  the  author  of  the  Halle  Grammars. 
The  son  studied  theology  at  Halle,  and  there  be- 
came acquainted  with  Pyra,  with  whom  he  wrote 
Thyrsis'  und  Damons  freundschaftliche  Lieder 
(1745),  attacked  Gottsched,  whom  they  had  both 
ardently  followed  before,  and  opposed  the  use 
of  rhyme  in  poetry.  His  strongest  claim  to  fame 
is  the  feeble -version  of  Horace's  Odes  (1752), 
which  Lessing  criticised  and,  when  roused  by 
Lange's  fling  that  the  critic's  works  because  of 
their  !>mnll  format  were  only  "Vademecums,' 
overpowered  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  Vado 
Mecum  fur  Lange  (1754). 

LANOE,  Thomas  (1829-87).  A  Danish  nov- 
elist, born  at  Copenhagen.  He  studied  theology, 
but  was  not  ordained,  and  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  first  writings  were 
published  anonymously,  and  attracted  little  at- 
tention. It  was  not  tmtil  Eventyets.  Land 
(1863)  appeared  that  he  was  fitly  appreciated. 
Later  works  gave  him  a  place  not  much  inferior 
to  that  of  Goldschmidt  in  Danish  literature.  His 
works  include:  Aaen  og  Baret  (1870);  Roman- 
tiske  Skildringer  (Romantic  Descriptions,  1872), 
his  masterpiece;  De  lyae  'Sretter  (1875);  Bt 
Symposion  (1877)  ;  and  Nyt  Liv  (1879). 

LANGE,  Thob  N^^t:  (1851  —  ).  A  Danish 
author,  born  in  Copenhagen.  About  1877  he 
went  to  Moscow  as  Danish  consul.  His  works 
include  admirable  translations  from  Greek,  Old 
French,  and  Russian,  and  he  made  a  good  transla- 
tion of.  Longfellow's  "Golden  Legend"  (3d  ed. 
1891).  He  also  compiled  Skildringer  fra  den 
russiske  Literatur  (1886).  His  original  volumes 
include:  En  maaned  i  Orienten;  Flygtize  Skizzer 
(1887);  Skitser  og  Phantaseir  (1890);  and  a 
collection  of  his  poems,  Oennem  farvet  Qlas 
(1894). 

LANOEBEK,  Mng'e-bek.  Jakob  (1710-75). 
A  Danish  historian,  born  at  Skjoldborg.  He  first 
studied  Danish  history,  and  it  was  by  critical 
articles  on  contemporary  writers  in  this  field 
that  he  attracted  attention.  He  founded  a  society 
for  the  study  of  the  language  and  history  of  Den- 


mark in  1845,  and  was  its  perpetual  archivist. 
His  works  consist  of  valuable  contributions  on  bis 
favorite  subject  to  the  journals,  and  to  the  Danske 
Magaein  (1845-52),  which  he  edited  and  nearly 
all  of  which  he  wrote  himself;  and  Scriptorea 
Rerum  Danioarum  Medii  (Evi  .  .  .  (1772-74), 
which  was  completed  by  Suhm,  Schoening,  and 
others  from  original  papers,  in  1878.  He  also 
collected  material  for  a  Danish  dictionary.  A 
collection  of  his  letters  was  published  in  1895. 

LAKGEIiAND,  Ifing'e-l&nd.  A  Danish  island 
situated  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Great 
Belt,  between  FUnen  and  Laaland  (Map:  Den- 
mark, D  4).  It  is  33  miles  in  length  and  about 
5  miles  in  breadth.  Area,  about  106  square  miles. 
It  is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Grain,  peas,  butter,  and  cheese  are  largely  pro- 
duced. RudkjObing,  on  the  west  coast,  is  the 
only  town.     Population,   in   1901,   18,901. 

LAITGELIEB,  IRNzhMyS',  FBAN901S  Chables 
Stanislas  (1838^ — ).  A  Canadian  professor  and 
statesman.  He  was  born  at  Sainte  Rosalie,  Quebec, 
was  educated  at  Saint  Hyacinthe  College  and  at  , 
Laval  University,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Lower  Canada  in  1861.  Afterwards  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Roman  law,  of  civil  law, 
and  of  political  economy  at  Laval  University. 
From  1882  to  1890  he  was  Mayor  of  Quebec,  and 
he  served  also  as  a  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  In 
1887  he  was  elected  to  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

I.ANOENBECK,  iSng'en-bek,  Bernhasd  Ru- 
dolph VON  (1810-87).  A  German  surgeon, 
nephew  and  pupil  of  Konrad  Johann  Martin 
I.angenbeck,  bom  at  PardingbUttel.  He  studied 
at  GUttingen,  then  visited  France  and  England, 
and,  after  teaching  for  some  time  at  GSttingen, 
was  called  in  1842  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the 
University  of  Kiel.  In  1847  he  succeeded  Dief- 
fenbach  at  the  Berlin  Clinical  Institute  of  Sur- 
gery. He  soon  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation, 
first  through  skill  and  success  in  operations  for 
harelip;  then  in  plastic  surgery  of  the  nose,  eye- 
lid, and  lip;  and  finally  by  his  noted  methods  of 
resection  (q.v.),  in  which  the  diseased  or  injured 
part  only  of  a  bone  is  removed,  instead  of  ampu- 
tation of  the  entire  limb.  For  services  in  the  war 
with  Denmark,  a  grant  of  nobility  was  accorded 
him;  and  he  received  in  1866  the  highest  medical 
rank  the  Prussian  armv  affords.  Langenbeck 
was  in  active  medical  military  service  during  the 
German  campaigns  of  1866  and  1870-71.  Be- 
ginning with  1860,  Langenbeck  edited,  with  Bill- 
roth and  Gurlt,  tlie  Archiv  fur  klinische  Chirur- 
gie,  and  he  published,  besides  numerous  papers 
on  surgical  topics,  Chirurgische  Beobachtungen 
aus  dem  Kriege   (Berlin,  1874). 

LANGENBECK,  Konbad  Johann  Mabtin 
( 1776-1851 ) .  A  German  surgeon,  bom  at  Horae- 
burg  and  educated  at  Jena,  Vienna,  and  Wttrz- 
burg.  He  received  his  degree  at  GSttingen  ( 1802) 
and  afterwards  was  appointed  a  professor  there. 
He  was  famed  for  his  swift  and  unerring  use  of 
the  knife  and  for  his  success  as  a  teacher.  He 
edited  the  Bibliothek  fur  Chirurgie  und  Ophthal- 
mologie  (1806-28),  the  organ  of  the  surgical  and 
optical  clinic,  which  he  founded  in  1807;  and 
wrote  widely  on  general  and  special  surgery. — 
His  son.  Maximilian  Adolf  Langenbeck  (1818- 
77),  was  also  famed  as  surgeon  and  oculist.  He 
was  born  at  GiJttingen;  studied  there,  at  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin;  and  from  1846  to  1848  was 
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professor  at  Gtittingen.  He  wrote  Klinitohe  Bei- 
trage  ( 1849)  and  Die  Insolation  des  mensch- 
lichen  Augea  (1860). 

LANaENBIEIJlU,  Ittng'en-benou.  A  group 
of  contiguous  industrial  villages  in  the  Province 
of  Silesia,  Prussia,  35  miles  southwest  of  Breslau 

(Map:  Uermany,  G  3).  There  arc  extensive  cot- 
ton and  linen  weaving,  bleaching,  and  dyeing 
establishments  and  brick-yards.     Population,  in 

1890,  15,8(t0;  in  1900,  19,127. 

LAKOENSUS,  Ung'en-dlk,  Pieteb  (1083- 
1750).  A  Dutch  poet  and  playwright,  bom  at 
Uaarleui.  He  lived  at  The  Hague,  at  Amsterdam 
and  at  Haarlem  after  1722,  and  was  by  profession 
a  designer  in  a  damask  factory.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral dramas,  and  some  of  his  farces  still  have  a 
place  on  the  Dutch  stage.  It  was  a  time  when 
everything  French  was  admired  and  imitated,  and 
Langendijk  felt  this  influence  strongly.  His 
works  include  the  following  comedies:  Die  Zwet- 
»er(1712)  ;  Arlequyn  Actionist {1720)  ;  Xantippe 
of  het  hooze  wijf  des  filosoofs  Socrates  beteugeld; 
and  Spiegel  der  vaderlandsche  hooplieden.  He 
also  wrote  poems,  published  in  his  collected 
works,  Oedichten  (1700).  An  edition  of  his  plays 
appeared  in  1851. 

LAirOENSALZA,  Ung'en-zal'tsi.  A  town  in 
the  Prussian  Province  of  Saxony,  situated  on  the 
Salza,  25  miles  by  rail  from  Erfurt  (Map:  Prus- 
sia, D  3).  It  has  an  old  castle,  now  used  as  an 
administration  building,  'and  an  eighteenth-cen- 
tury Rathaus.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cot- 
ton gfoods,  cloth,  machinery,  tobacco,  tinware,  and 
bricks.  In  the  vicinity  are  saline  springs.  Lang- 
ensalza  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous  battles, 
of  which  the  best  known  is  that  of  June  27,  1806, 
in  which  the  Hanoverians  defeated  the  Prussians, 
but  were  compelled  to  capitulate  two  days  later. 
Population,  in  1890,  11,601;  in  1900,  11,928. 

IiANGENSCHEIBT,  Ittng'fn-shit,  Gustav 
(1832'<95).  A  German  linguist  and  publisher, 
bom  in  Berlin.  He  traveled  extensively,  and 
about  1856  brought  out,  with  the  French  teacher 
of  languages  Charles  Toussaint,  Franzosische 
Vnterrichtsbriefe  gum  Selbststudium,  a  system 
of  self-instruction  in  French,  which  met  with  a 
great  surcess  and  was  continued  yearly  (02d  ed. 
1902) .  U^g  the  same  method,  which  is  founded 
on  that  of  Hamilton-Jacotot,  he  published  a  book 
for  self-instruction  in  English.  In  this  he  was 
assisted  by  ^arl  van  Dalen  and  Henry  Lloyd. 
The  'Toiissaint-l^ngenseheidt  method'  was  ap- 
plied by  others  to  different  languages,  and,  in  ac- 
cord with  it,  Langenscheidt  published  the  Saclis- 
Villatte  Franzosisch-deutaches  Worterbuch  (1868- 
94)  and  the  Muret-Sanders  Englisch-deutsches 
Worterbuch  (1891-1901). 

IJLNOEBOK,  iHNzh'rON',  Andbault,  Count 
de  ( 1703-1831 ) .  A  Russian  general,  born  in  Paris. 
He  went  with  Rochambeau  to  America,  and  in 
1789  entered  the  Russian  service,  taking  part  in 
the  campaigns  against  Sweden  and  the  Turks.  At 
Austerlitz  he  was  a  general  of  division.  From 
1807  to  1810  he  was  engafjed  against  the  Turks, 
doing  good  work  at  Silistria  in  the  latter  year. 
He  fought  against  Napoleon  I.  during  the  inva- 
sion of  Russia,  participated  in  the  battle  of  the 
Katzbach  (q.v.),  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  of  Leipzig  (1813).  In  1814  he  stormed 
the  lieights  of  Montmartre,  and  entered  Paris  with 
the  Allies.    In  1822  he  was  appointed  Governor- 


General  of  New  Russia.  His  last  military  service 
was  in  the  Turkish  war  of  1828-29.  He  died  in 
Saint  Petersburg. 

LAXraEVIN,  IttNzh'vftN',  Sir  Hectob  Louis 
(1820—).  A  French-Canadian  politician,  bora 
in  Quebec.  He  studied  at  the  Quebec  Seminary 
until  1840,  when  he  entered  a  law  office  in  Mon- 
treal, and  in  1850  was  called  to  the  bar.  He 
became  editor  of  the  Milanges  Rcligieuw  in  1847, 
and  in  1857  of  the  Courrier  du  Canada.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Quebec  and 
also  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in 
which  capacity  he  supported  the  Administration. 
In  1864  he  became  a  Queen's  Counsel  and  So- 
licitor-General in  the  Tach^Macdonald  Admin- 
istration. Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
Postmaster-General.  He  was  active  in  further- 
ing the  cause  of  confederation,  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Charlottetown  conference,  and  to  the  Quebec 
conference  in  1804;  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers sent  to  London  to  complete  the  organization 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  1806 ;  and,  after 
his  return,  became  Secretary  of  State  in  the  first 
Administration  under  the  new  Government.  Ho 
was  elected  to  the  Parliament  in  1878,  and  wag 
appointed  Postmaster-General,  but  the  next  year 
resigned  this  office  to  become  Minister  of  Public 
Works.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  leader  of 
the  French  Canadian  Conservative  Party  in  Do- 
minion politics. 

LAITOEVnr,  Jean  Francois  Pierre  La 
Force  (1821-92).  A  French-Canadian  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  born  in  Quebec.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  Seminary  there,  became  a  priest  in 
1844,  and  Bishop  of  Rimouski  (1807).  He  re- 
turned to  his  alma  mater  in  1840  to  teach  higher 
mathematics,  and  remained  there  nine  years, 
during  part  of  which  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Normal  School  in  connection  with  Laval  Uni- 
versity (185809).  He  wrote:  Trait 6  de  calcul 
diffA^entiel  (1848);  Histoire  du  Canada  en  tab- 
leauw  (1860)  ;  and  Cours  de  pfdagogie  (1805). 

LANOHAH:,  ISng'am,  Simon  de  (1310-70). 
An  English  archbishop  and  chancellor.  He  waa 
a  monk  in  Westminster  before  1346,  and  became 
prior  and  abbot.  In  1300  he  was  Lord  High  Treas- 
urer of  England;  a  year  later  was  Bishop  of 
Ely;  was  Lord  Chancellor  in  1303;  and  in  1306 
was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  drew  up  the 
new  prcemunire  in  1365;  and  dismissed  Wiclif 
from  the  wardenship  of  Canterbury  Hall,  Oxford; 
but,  having  been  made  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Urban 
v.,  he  angered  the  King  by  accepting  the  pro- 
motion without  his  leave  and  was  driven  from 
his  archbishopric,  and  retired  to  Avignon.  Here 
he  occupied  a  confidential  position  with  Pope 
Gregory  XI.  until  his  death.  He  made  large 
gifts  to  Westminster  Abbey  during  his  life  and 
by  will,  and  has  been  called  its  second  founder. 

LANOHAirS,  langOiAns.  ICarl  GorrnARD 
(1733-1808).  A  German  architect,  bom  at  Lan- 
deshut  (Silesia).  The  success  of  his  earlier 
works  at  Breslau  caused  him  to  be  called  to 
Berlin  by  King  Frederick  William  II.,  in  1780, 
and  he  subsequently  became  director  of  royal 
buildings.  His  structures  include  the  palace  of 
Hatzfeld  (Breslau),  the  Brandenburg  Gate  (Ber- 
lin), an  imitation  of  the  Propyls  at  Athens 
(1789-93).  and  the  marble  palace  "at  Potsdam. 

IiAN'a'HOBirE,  John  (1735-79).  An  English 
poet,  bom  at  Kirby-Stephen,  Westmoreland.  He 
studied  at  Winton  and  Appleby,  and  then  devoted 
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himself  to  private  teaching,  having  among  his 
pupils  Edmund  Cartwright;  took  orders,  and 
went  to  Cambridge,  but  did  not  graduate.  He 
was  curate  at  Ciagenham,  Essex  (1761);  then 
went  to  London,  became  curate  of  Saint  John's, 
Clerkenwell,  and  attained  some  fame  by  his  sen- 
timental poems  and  romances.  A  short  poem  in 
176.5,  entitled  "Genius  and  Valor,"  defending  the 
Scottish  nation  against  the  invective  of  Church- 
ill's "Prophecy  of  Famine,"  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained for  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Edin- 
burgh. He  translated  from  Bion  (1750);  pub- 
lished Poetical  Works  (1766);  and,  with  his 
brother,  translated  Plutarch'a  Lives  (1771),  his 
best-known  work. 

LAiraiBWICZ,  lAo-gye'vlch,  Mabtan  ( 1827- 
87 ) .  A  Polish  revolutionist,  bom  at  Krotoschin. 
He  studied  mathematics  at  Breslau;  traveled 
through  Europe;  and  in  1860  accompanied  Gari- 
baldi in  the  expedition  for  the  liberation  of  Sicily 
and  Naples.  In  1863  he  was  leader  of  the  insur- 
gents in  the  District  of  Sandomir,  and  was  named 
Dictator  of  Poland  by  his  troops ;  but,  in  scarcely 
more  than  a  week  after  taking  this  office,  was 
twice  defeated  by  the  Russians,  at  Chrobrze  and 
Busk.  He  retired  to  Austria,  where  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  nearly  two  years.  In  1865  he  went 
to  Switzerland;  then  to  Paris,  where  he  called 
himself  Langlg;  and  finally  to  Turkey,  where, 
after  service  in  the  artillery,  he  died  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

LAIfOLADE,  laN'glAd',  Ciiables  MidlEI. 
DE  (1729-1800).  A  French-Canadian  trader  and 
partisan  leader,  bom  at  Michilimackinac.  Both 
his  mother  and  his  wife  were  Indians,  and  he  had 
therefore  great  influence  with  the  Ottawa,  Ojib- 
wa,  Potawatami  and  other  Western  tribes,  of 
whom  he  led  the  party  that  took  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock 
in  his  advance  upon  Fort  Duquesne  (1755).  His 
following  also  appeared  at  the  massacre  of  Fort 
William  Henry  (1757),  and  he  laid  an  ambus- 
cade around  Wolfe's  camp  at  Montmorenci 
(1759),  which  failed  for  want  of  support.  He 
fought  under  Montcalm  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, September  13,  1759,  and  under  Levis  the 
following  spring  at  Sainte  Foye.  After  the  war 
be  was  as  faithful  to  the  British  as  he  had  been 
to  the  French,  warned  the  frontier  forts  of  Pon- 
tiac's  plans  (1763),  and  joined  Burgoyne's  army 
with  a  large  company  of  Indians  (1777).  For 
his  services  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
l^njrlish  Government  gave  him  a  pension  and 
made  him  Indian  superintendent,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Green  Bay,  where  he  is  still  revered  as  a 
man  of  upright  and  amiable  character, 'the  found- 
er and  father  of  Wisconsin.' 

L AUCKLAND,  Wiluam  (c.  1332- 1400?).  An 
English  poet,  bom  probably  about  1332  at  Cleo- 
bury  Mortimer,  South  Shropshire.  He  seems  to 
have  studied  with  the  Benedictine  monks  at 
Great  Malvern.  He  became  a  tonsured  clerk,  and 
early  drifted  to  London,  where  he  lived  in  per- 
petual poverty,  exercising  minor  functions  in  the 
Church.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  probably 
returned  to  the  west.  He  died  about  1400.  Very 
little,  however,  is  known  aboiit  him  beyond  what 
may  be  inferred  from  his  great  poem  Piers  Plotc- 
man.  The  poem  opens  beautifully  with  the  plow- 
man falling  asleep  among  the  Malvern  hills,  and 
seeing  in  vision  a  field  full  of  folk  engaged  in 
^  various  occupations.    The  poem  is  thus  an  alle- 


gory of  life.  It  contains  much  vigorous  satire  on 
abuses  in  Church  and  State.  Unlike  most  of  the 
poems  of  the  time,  it  is  written  in  the  alliterative 
measure  that  characterized  English  verse  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Into  this  poem  Langland 
put  all  his  best  thought,  laboring  upon  it 
throughout  his  life,  as  is  shown  by  the  many 
variations  in  the  existing  manuscripts,  number- 
ing forty-five  or  more.  These  manuscripts  fall 
into  three  groups,  known  as  the  A,  B,  and  C  texts, 
which  are  assigned  respectively  to  1362,  1377,  and 
1392.  This  poem  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Creed  of  Piers  Plowman,  written  about  1394 
by  another  hand.  Excepting  Chaucer,  Langland 
was  the  greatest  English  poet  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  His  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
eloquent  cries  from  an  oppressed  people.  Con- 
sult: Skeat's  edition  of  the  three  texts  of  Piers 
Plowman  (Oxford,  1886),  and  his  edition  of  the 
B  text  for  school  use  (Oxford,  1888)  ;  The  Vt«ton 
and  Creed  of  Piers  Plowman,  edited  by  Wright 
(new  ed.  London,  1897)  ;  Jusserand,  Piers  Plow- 
man, A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  English 
Mysticism  (trans.  New  York,  1894)  ;  id.,  A  Lit- 
eiary  History  of  the  English  People  (New  York, 
1895). 

LANOIiilS,  lUN'gles',  Loins  Matbieu  (I763> 
1824).  A  French  Orientalist.  He  was  bom  at 
P^ronne,  Somme,  studied  Oriental  languages  at 
Paris,  and  in  1787  translated  Tamerlane's  In- 
stitutes from  the  Persian.  In  1789-90  he  edited 
the  Manchu-French  dictionary  of  Father  Amyot 
(q.v.),  and  in  1795  was  appointed  first  admin- 
istrator and  professor  of  Persian  in  the  School 
of  Oriental  Languages,  founded  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  his  efforts.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  and 
wrote  a  number  of  works  on  Oriental  literature. 

LANO'LET,  John  Newport  (1852—).  An 
English  physiologist,  born  at  Newbury,  Berk- 
shire. He  was  educated  at  Exeter  (Grammar 
School  and  Saint  John's,  Cambridge;  became  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  (1877),  and  science  lecturer  at 
South  Kensington  ( 1878 ) ,  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  (1884).  A  member  of  French  and 
Russian  scientific  associations,  he  received  a 
medal  (1892)  from  the  London  Royal  Society,  in 
whose  Proceedings  many  of  his  papers  were  pub- 
lished, such  as  "On  the  Liver"  (1882«ind  1885)  ; 
"On  the  Salivary  Glands"  ( 1886)  ;  and  "Arrange- 
ment of  the  Sympathetic  System"   (1893). 

LANOLEY,  Samuel  Piebpont  ( 1834— ) .  An 
American  astronomer,  born  at  Roxbury,  Mass. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and, 
after  studying  in  Europe,  became  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  in  1865.  Later  he  became  profes- 
sor of  astronomy  at  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (1867)  and  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  (1887).  His  solar  ob- 
servations, made  at  Pike's  Peak  in  1878,  at  Mount 
Etna  in  1878-79,  and  at  Mount  Whitney,  Cal.. 
in  1881,  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  solar  heat.  He  also  invented 
the  bolometer,  a  very  delicate  instrument  for  the 
measurement  of  radiant  heat.  He  established  the 
Astrophysical  Observatory  and  National  Zoologi- 
cal Park  at  Washington.  In  1886  he  became 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  in  1894  received  the 
degree  of  D.CJj.  from  Oxford  University.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
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and  many  other  foreign  societies.  He  has  re- 
ceived the  Janssen  medal  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  the  Rumford  medal  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  For  several  years  he  gave  much 
atudy  to  aSrial  locomotion,  and  in  1897  officially 
reported  that  mechanical  flight  could  be  attained. 

LANGLOIS,  laif'glwa',  ViCTOB  (1829-69).  A 
French  Orientalist,  born  at  Dieppe.  After  devot- 
ing considerable  time  to  the  study  of  Oriental 
languages,  he  was  sent  in  1852-53  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  to  Cilicia  and  Ar- 
menia, where  he  made  extensive  excavations  and 
collected  numerous  antiquities,  including  more 
than  eighty  new  Greek  inscriptions  and  a  collec- 
tion of  figures  in  terra-cotta  found  in  the  cem- 
etery of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  He  next  went  to  Italy, 
where,  besides  procuring  ancient  documents  con- 
cerning the  relations  between  France  and  Ar- 
menia during  the  Crusades,  he  collected  data  for 
an  important  work  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Mechi- 
tarists,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Armenian 
monks.  In  addition  to  this  work,  which  appeared 
in  1862,  he  published  Le  mont  Athoa  et  aes  tno- 
naatiret  (1867),  with  a  lithographic  copy  of  the 
Greek  manuscript  of  the  geography  of  Ptolemy 
(seventeenth  century),  found  by  him  in  the  libra- 
ries of  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  Turkey. 
He  also  undertook  the  publication  of  an  account 
of  his  researches,  in  his  Collection  de»  historiens 
anciena  et  modernea  de  I'Artninie  (1868),  of 
which,  however,  only  one  volume  appeared. 

LANONAtl,  I&ng'nou.  A  town  of  Switzer- 
land, situated  on  the  Ilfis,  13  miles  east  of  Bern 
(Map:  Switzerland,  B  2).  LAngnau  is  the  prin- 
cipal market  for  the  cheese  and  linen  thread  of 
the  Emmenthal.     Population,  in   1900,  8200. 

LANOBAND-DTTMONCEAXT,  lANgrfiN'-dij'- 
mftN'sy,  Akdreas,  Count  (1826-1900).  A  Bel- 
gian banker,  bom  in  Liige.  He  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  plan  for  bringing  capital  under  the 
influence  of  the  Church.  Thanks  to  the  patron- 
age of  many  high  Church  dignitaries,  he  was  en- 
abled to  found  a  bank  in  Brussels,  and  often  ren- 
dered financial  assistance  to  the  Pope,  who,  in 
reooj»nition  of  his  services,  made  him  a  count. 
Langrand-Dumonceau  was  intrusted  with  an 
enormous  amount  of  capital  by  many  wealthy 
people.  He  carried  on  his  business  transactions 
till  1870,  when  he  became  bankrupt.  While 
judicial  inquiries  were  being  made  into  his 
afTairs,  he  managed  to  abscond.  He  was,  how- 
ever, sentenced  in  contumaciam  to  fifteen  years' 
imprisonment  for  embezzlement. 

LAITOKEO,  Iflngra'ft.  A  mining  town  of 
Northern  Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Oviedo,  situ- 
ated among  the  mountains,  18  miles  from  the 
coast  and  10  miles  east  of  Oviedo.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood are  important  coal  and  iron  mines,  and 
the  town  has  iron-foundries  and  considerable  iron 
manufactures.     Population,  in  1900,  18.751. 

LANOBES,  lUN'gr*.  An  ancient  town  of 
France,  a  first-class  fortress  and  capital  of  the 
arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Haute-Mame  (Map:  France,  M  4).  It 
is  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau,  21  miles  by 
rail  from  Chnumont.  It  has  a  fine  twelfth-cen- 
tury cathedral  in  Transition  style,  numerous  con- 
vents, a  commimnl  college,  a  museum  with  col- 
lections of  antiquities  and  paintings,  a  library, 
and  a  monument  to  Diderot,  a  native  of  Langres. 
The  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  cutlery, 
for  which   the  town   is   famous.     The  trade   is 


chiefly  in  iron  products,  grain,  oil,  and  textiles. 
The  town  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since 
the  Roman  period.  Population,  in  1891,  10,719; 
in  1901,  9921.  Langres  is  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Celtic  people  Lingones, 
who  occupied  it  in  Csesar's  time,  when  it  was 
known  as  Andomatunnum. 

LANO^HAN  (Chinese  name).  A  breed  of 
domestic  fowls,  the  smallest  in  the  Asiatic  class. 
They  are  active  and  lively;  the  cocks  weigh  10 
pounds,  and  the  hens  7  pounds.  Howard  de- 
scribes two  varieties,  the  black  and  the  white. 
The  black,  in  plumage  of  neck,  back,  saddle,  and 
sickles,  is  glossy  metallic  black,  with  greenish 
sheen;  breast,  primaries,  secondaries,  tail,  fluflT, 
shank,  and  toe-feathers,  black;  the  under  color 
is  black  or  dark  slate.  The  white  Langshan  is 
pure  white  throughout.  This  is  an  old  and  well- 
known  breed,  highly  esteemed  for  all  good  quali- 
ties. 

IiANOSIDE.  A  village  two  miles  south  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  on  May  13,  1568,  a 
skirmish  was  fought  between  the  forces  of  Mary 
Stuart  (q.v.)  and  those  of  the  Regent  Murray. 
On  May  2,  1568,  Mary  had  escaped  from  the 
Castle  of  Lochleven,  where  she  had  been  a  prison- 
er, and  immediately  revoked  the  abdication  which 
she  had  been  compelled  to  make  in  favor  of  her 
infant  son,  James  VI.  (later  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land ) .  An  army  of  6000  men  collected  about  her, 
but  she  was  unable  to  take  Dunbar  Castle,  and 
so  marched  in  the  direction  of  Dumbarton.  At 
Langside  Murray,  with  4500  men,  stopped  the 
army  of  Mary,  and  defeated  it  in  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Mary  fled  to  England  after  the  bat- 
tle, crossing  the  border  on  May  16,  1658.  In 
England  she  was  kept  a  prisoner  until  her  execu- 
tion in  1587. 

I^NQ-SON,  lang'son'.  The  capiUl  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name  in  Tongking,  French 
Indo-China,  situated  about  80  miles  northeast 
of  Hanoi,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail 
(Map:  French  Indo-China,  E  2).  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts;  one  contains  the  strong  citadel, 
and  the  other  the  commercial  and  residential 
town.  It  is  a  station  on  the  railway  line  from 
Hanoi  to  Yun-nan-fu,  China,  now  in  process  of 
construction  ( 1903 ) .  The  town  was  taken  by  the 
French,  after  a  hard  struggle,  in  1885. 

IiAITGKSTAFF,  Launcelot,  Esq.  The  name 
under  which  Washington  Irving,  William  Irving, 
and  James  Kirke  Paulding  published  Salma- 
gundi. 

LANGS'TON,  John  Mkbceb  (1829-97).  An 
American  educator,  bom  in  Louisa  County,  Va. 
He  was  born  in  slavery,  the  son  of  a  white  man, 
Ralph  Quarles,  by  a  negro  slave,  but  was  emanci- 
pated when  he  was  six  years  old.  He  graduated 
at  Oberlin  College  in  1849,  and  from  the  theo- 
logical department  there  in  1853.  In  1854  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio,  where  for  the 
next  thirteen  years  he  practiced  his  profession 
and  held  several  town  offices.  In  1869  he  became 
professor  of  law  at  Howard  University,  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  law  department,  and  in  1873 
became  vice-president  of  the  university.  In  1871 
he  had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of 
health  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  1871 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  District.  He  was 
Ignited  States  Minister  and  Consul -General  in 
Haiti  from  1877  to  1885,  and  upon  his  return 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Virginia  Normal 
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and  Collegiate  Institute  in  Petersburg.  In  1888 
he  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  published  a  vol- 
ume   of    addresses.    Freedom    and    Citizenship 

(1883). 

LANGKTON,  Stephkm  (M228).  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  from  1207  to  1228.  Langton  was 
undoubtedly  an  Englishman,  but  he  received  the 
chief  part  of  his  education  in  Paris.  After  Inno- 
cent III.  became  Pope,  he  summoned  Langton  to 
Kome  and  made  him  a  cardinal.  In  1206  there 
was  a  disputed  election  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  taken  on  appeal  to 
Rome.  Innocent  compelled  the  sixteen  monks  of 
Christ  Church,  who  represented  the  cathedral 
chapter  at  Rome,  to  elect  Stephen  Langton,  and 
the  Pope  consecrated  him  at  Viterbo  on  June  17, 
1207.  His  appointment,  nevertheless,  was  re- 
sisted by  King  John,  who  threatened  to  outlaw 
any  one  who  would  dare  to  acknowledge  Stephen 
as  Archbishop.  For  six  years  Langton  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  see,  to  which  he  was  only  ad- 
mitted in  1213.  (See  John.)  The  reconciliation 
of  1213  was  but  temporary.  In  the  conflict  of 
John  with  his  barons,  Langton  was  a  warm  par- 
tisan of  the  latter;  and  it  was  he  who,  at  the 
Council  of  Saint  Albans  in  1215,  produced  the 
old  charter  of  liberties  of  Henry  I.,  upon  which 
the  Magna  Charta  was  based,  of  which  latter 
document  he  was  the  first  of  the  subscribing  wit- 
nesses. When  the  Pope,  acting  on  the  representa- 
tion of  John,  and  espousing  his  cause  as  that  of 
a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See,  excommunicated  the 
barons,  Langton  refused  to  publish  the  excom- 
munication, and  was  in  consequence  suspended 
from  his  functions,  in  1215.  He  was  restored, 
probably  in  the  following  year;  and  after  the 
accession  of  Henry  III.  he  was  reinstated  (1218) 
in  the  See  of  Canterbury,  from  which  time  he 
occupied  himself  with  attempts  at  reform,  both  in 
Church  and  State,  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  July  9,  1228.  Langton  was  a  learned  and 
able  writer,  but  most  of  his  writings  are  lost, 
and  the  chief  trace  which  he  has  left  in  sacred 
literature  is  the  division  of  the  Bible  into  chap- 
ters. Consult:  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1862)  ;  Stubbs, 
Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  (6th  ed.,  Oxford, 
1897). 

LANCKTBT,  Mrs.  LiUJE  (1862— ).  An  Eng- 
lish actress,  bom  at  Le  Breton,  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  in  the  island  of  Jersey.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  1874  to  Edward  Langtry,  and,  as  the 
'Jersey  Lily,'  was  noted  for  her  beauty  in  English 
society  before  she  began  her  career  upon  the 
stapre.  Her  dfbut  before  the  Tjondon  public  (De- 
cpniher,  1881)  was  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in 
iSfte  Stoops  to  Conquer.  The  following  autumn 
she  made  her  first  appearance  in  America,  with 
a  popular  success  which  was  repeated  subse- 
quently, though  the  critics  generally  condemned 
her  interpretations  of  rflles  such  as  Pauline  in 
the  Laify  of  Lyons,  or  Rosalind  in  As  Tou  Tjilce  It. 
Mr.  Langtry  died  in  1897,  and  in  1899  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Hugo  Gerald de  Bathe.  In  1903 she  returned 
to  America,  starring  in  The  Cro.'vnrays.  written 
by  her  in  collaboration  with  J.  Hartley  Manners. 

IiAlTO'D'AOE  (OF.,  Fr.  langaqe,  from  Lat. 
Unpua,  tongue,  language,  OLat.  dinffua,  tongue; 
connected  with  Goth.  tungO,  OHG.  eunga,  Ger. 
Zunqe.  AS.  tunae,  Eng.  tongue) .  In  its  widest 
use.  all  means  of  expressing  or  of  communicating 
feeling  and  thought.     In  this  sense  there  is  a 


'language'  of  plastic  art  or  of  music,  consisting 
of  those  symbols  and  conventions  used  in  artistic 
expression  which  are  intelligible  only  to  persona 
educated  to  understand  them.  In  a  narrower 
sense  language  is  restricted  to  the  various  forms 
of  bodily  expression — gesture,  grimace,  articula- 
tion; and  in  a  third  and  commoner  usage  it 
designates  only  such  forms  of  bodily  expression 
as  have  been  universalized  through  social  con- 
vention. Articulate  speech  is  the  paramount 
form ;  but  there  are  {ilso  sign  and  gesture  lan- 
guages of  complex  development,  such  as  the  sign 
language  of  deaf-mutes  or  that  in  vogue  between 
foreign-speaking  tribes  of  prairie  Indians.  See 
Gestube  Lanouaob. 

Language  mav  be  studied  either  as  a  utility, 
an  art,  or  a  science.  The  first  of  these  studies 
gives  rise  to  an  extensive  methodology  of  lan- 
guage-teaching, and  the  second  to  Ecsthetic  cul- 
tivation of  composition  and  elocution ;  but  neither 
broaches,  strictly  speaking,  the  scientific  field. 
The  science  of  language  is  threefold.  It  includes 
( 1 )  philology,  or  the  study  of  the  structure  and 
history  of  languages;  (2)  phonetics,  or  the  physi- 
ological bases  of  speech;  (3)  the  psychology  of 
language,  dealing  with  the  questions  of  its  origin 
atid  natural  history  and  with  its  relations  to 
mind  in  general. 

All  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  language  are 
conjectural ;  no  one  of  them  can  plead  for  its  case 
more  than  plausibility.  Before  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, philosophers  usually  considered  language 
either  as  a  direct  revelation  to  man  from  divinity, 
or  as  the  invention  of  primitive  genius ;  but  these 
views  have  now  been  for  the  most  part  discarded. 
The  science  of  philology  endeavors  to  trace  all 
human  speech  to  certain  primitive  or  root  words 
which  form  its  ultimate  data;  but  these  words 
already  constitute  language,  even  if  unorganized. 
Where  the  philologist  leaves  off,  the  psychologist 
undertakes  the  study.  His  method  is  perforce 
comparative;  that  is,  he  observes  the  acquisition 
of  speech  in  childhood,  studies  the  languages  of 
savages,  and  the  commtmicative  signs  of  animals, 
and  thence,  taking  into  consideration  the  growth 
of  human  institutions  in  general,  infers  the  steps 
in  the  evolution  of  language. 

It  is  now  generally  conceived  that  the  origin  of 
language  was  contemporary  with  the  origin  or 
accentuation  of  gregarious  instinct.  There  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  stage  when  the  human 
species,  living  singly  or  in  isolated  families,  be- 
gan under  the  influence  of  natural  exigencies  to 
draw  together  in  tribal  companies.  Among  all 
gregarious  animals  we  find  more  or  less  developed 
forms  of  signaling,  as  among  herbivora.  Possibly 
among  some  there  is  even  complex  communica- 
tion, as  the  'antennal  language'  of  ants.  The  hu- 
man species,  subjected  to  the  stress  of  social 
organization,  similarly  developed  its  first  crude 
community  of  signs,  which,  in  part  because  of 
man's  superior  powers  of  articulation,  but  mainly 
because  of  his  intellectual  supremacy,  gave  rise 
to  organized  speech. 

There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  need  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the 
creation  of  language,  but  the  nature  of  the  im- 
pulse, as  primitively  felt,  is  still  open  to  debate. 
Theories  as  to  this  nature  are  of  two  general 
sorts.  On  the  one  hand,  according  to  the  older 
schools,  it  was  held  that  language  was  brought 
forth  in  response  to  a  feeling  of  need  of  com- 
munication, that  primitive  speech  was  the  spon- 
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taneous  outcome  of  the  desire  of  primitive  man 
to  communicate  his  thought  to  his  fellows.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  speech  was 
rather,  at  first,  a  natural  expressiveness,  anal- 
ogous to  the  cry  of  joy  or  pain,  uttered  without 
thought  of  communication.  In  this  view  it 
gained  the  character  of  language  by  reason  of 
community  of  emotion.  Thus,  a  certain  cry 
became  a  word,  either  as  instinctively  interpreted 
by  like-feeling  and  like-expressing  fellows,  or  as 
rthe  characteristic  expression  of  a  congregation 
«f  savages,  brought  together  under  social  excite- 
ment, as,  for  example,  a  cry  of  dance  or  battle. 
This  view  is  predominant  at  the  present  day. 

There  is  less  agreement  as  to  the  psychical 
method  of  the  early  development.  Probably  it 
vras  a  complex  of  all  the  various  psychical  forces 
usually  urged.  First  among  these  may  be  con- 
sidered emotional  expressiveness,  as  indicated 
above.  The  most  primitive  type  of  word  was 
then  the  interjection  (q.v.),  which  might  be 
varied  in  three  ways:  by  syllabic  variation,  by 
syllabic  repetition,  or  by  an  alteration  in  pitch 
cf  utterance.  From  the  third  of  these,  alteration 
in  pitch,  springs  the  theory  that  a  kind  of  sing- 
ing, or  singing-language,  preceded  later  speech. 
The  fact  that  gregarious  associations  were  doubt- 
less at  first  but  temporary  congregations  for 
dance  or  war,  where  utterance  assumes  the  form 
of  a  rhythmic  chant,  has  given  rise  to  a  variation 
of  the  song  theory,  the  germ  of  language  being 
found  in  this  rhythmic  chant:  The  second  psy- 
•chic  force  in  the  formation  of  language,  which  is 
often  regarded  as  the  chief  one,  is  imitation.  This 
is  supposed  to  have  acted  in  two  ways — in  ono- 
matopoetic  imitation  of  tlie  typical  sounds  of 
nature,  as  when  the  cry  of  an  animal  becomes 
that  animal's  name;  and  in  direct  imitation,  the 
direct  learning  of  words  as  the  child  learns  them 
from  noting  the  habitual  utterances  of  others. 

Doubtless  all  of  these  factors  were  present  in 
the  formation  of  language ;  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  really  significant  differentia  of  human 
speech  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  its 
motive  or  form  of  expression,  but  in  the  relation 
of  this  expression  to  thought.  The  stupendous 
step  was  the  creation  of  conventionalized  or  sym- 
bolic expressions.  An  onomatopoetic  utterance, 
as  the  bird's  call  meaning  the  bird  uttering  it, 
is  directly  incorporated  in  immediate  experience; 
it  is  instinctive,  as  we  observe  with  children.  But 
when  such  utterance  becomes  universnlizod.  mean- 
ing all  birds  or  birds  in  general,  whether  gifted 
with  like,  call  or  not,  then  we  have  the  abstrac- 
tion which  lies  at  the  base  of  all  reasoning  and 
makes  intellectual  evolution  possible.  'Only  the 
possession  of  a  brain  much  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  animal  can  have  enabled  man  to  de- 
velop a  language  adapted  to  reason  from  the 
primitive   and   instinctive   signal   language. '' 

The  problems  arising  from  the  relation  of  lan- 
pjage  to  thought,  with  which  the  psychologist 
has  to  deal,  are  of  three  types :  ( 1 )  The  onto- 
genetic study  of  the  acquisition  of  language  by 
children;  (2)  the  relations  of  words  to  thouglits 
and  to  the  brain;  (3)  questions  of  metaphysics 
and  social  psychology,  due  to  the  function  of  lan- 
guage as  a  means  of  communication  of  mind  with 
mind. 

The  first  of  these  three  is  an  important  branch 
•of  child-study,  and  is  ordinarily  undertaken  for 
the  sake  of  pedagogical  inferences,  to  be  drawn 
from  observations  of  the  child's  natural  acquisi- 


tion of  language.  For  example,  studies  of  the 
vocabularies  of  children  have  been  used  to  test 
the  degree  and  kind  of  discriminations  they  are 
capable  of  making,  and  so  to  serve  as  guides  for 
the  course  of  their  education;  and  again,  systems 
for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  have  been 
devised  from  observation  of  the  natural,  or  child, 
method.  But  investigations  of  children's  language 
have  also  been  extensively  employed  as  bases 
for  inference  as  to  the  phylogenesis  of  human 
language  in  general.  Very  many  inferences  as 
to  the  origin  of  speech  have  thus  been  founded 
upon  observation  of  imitative  and  inventive  ex- 
pression in  children,  and  of  their  songs  and 
games.  While  such  inferences  are  often  suggest- 
ive, it  is  not  always  noted  that  they  are  subject 
to  the  serious  objection  that  children  are  taught, 
and  acquire  their  language  from  a  set  model, 
whereas  primitive  speech,  as  a  creation  de  novo, 
could  have  had  no  such  aid. 

The  problems  raised  by  the  relations  of  lan- 
guage to  thought  and  to  the  brain  are  many  and 
complicated,  but  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  classes.  There  are,  first,  the  psycho-physi- 
ological questions  as  to  the  nature  and  functions 
of  speech ;  second,  the  neurological  questions  con- 
nected with  the  cerebral  localization  of  speech 
and  with  its  various  diseases,  such  as  amnesia, 
aphasia,  and  agraphia;  and  third,  the  analj-tical 
questions  of  association,  verbal  representation, 
and  the  dependence  of  ideation  upon  this  and 
upon  vocabulary.  The  third  class  of  questions 
alone  are  purely  psychological,  and  they  lie  at 
the  basis  of  our  most  exacting  speculations.  Ques- 
tions q{  association  usually  appear  as  problems 
connected  either  with  the  spontaneous  sequence 
of  words  in  the  mind  or  with  their  power  to 
suggest  other  images.  Questions  of  verbal  repre- 
sentation are  concerned  mainly  with  the  nature 
and  degree  of  word  images  in  the  mind.  Ques- 
tions of  the  dependence  of  ideation  upon  verbal 
representation  and  vocabulary  are  much  more 
extensive,  ranging  from  relatively  simple  prob- 
lems of  an  associational  type  to  complex  ques- 
tions of  logic,  theory  of  judgment,  and  the  like. 
Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  speculation 
sometimes  advanced  that  if  man  were  isolated  he 
would  lose  the  faculty  of  language.  This  is  in- 
ferred from  the  premise  that  language  is  solely  a 
means  of  communication  of  mind  with  mind.  It 
is  fair  to  affirm  that  psychology  of  recent  years 
has  established  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of 
our  reasoning  is  mediated  by  language  alone,  and 
is  made  possible  only  through  the  abstractions 
which  words  enable.  Since  this  is  the  case,  man 
could  not  wholly  lose  the  facility  of  language  so 
long  as  his  mind  remained  rationally  active.  Need 
for  the  so-called  'internal  speech,'  the  mental 
use  of  words,  would  persist,  forming  as  it  does 
one  of  the  great  utilities  of  language. 

With  the  use  of  language  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication, psychology  has  two  chief  concerns; 
the  analysis  of  the  communal  character  of  speech 
in  general,  and  the  direct  problem  of  its  dual 
symbolism.  The  first  of  these  belontrs  to  the 
domain  of  social  psychology  and  considers  such 
phenomena  as  the  ideational  nature  of  truth  or 
of  definition,  as  received  by  the  common  accord 
of  men.  Language  affords  one  of  the  most  intri- 
cate instances  of  creation  bv  coniteniius  nrntium, 
and  hence  presents  a  field  for  astute  sociological 
analvsis.  The  second  concern,  as  to  the  dual 
symbolism  of  language,  is  properly  a  problem 
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of  epiatemologr  (q.v.).  Thought  is  formulated 
in  language,  that  is,  it  is  symbolized  in  words. 
These  words,  when  uttered,  are  understood, 
as  we  say;  that  is,  they  are  taken  to  be  sym- 
bols of  thought  in  another's  mind.  The  thought 
of  tlie  person  who  utters  the  words  and  the 
thought  of  the  person  who  understands  them  are 
supposed  to  be  similar,  although  the  thought  of 
neither  is  to  be  identified  with  the  symbolic  con- 
veyance, that  is,  with  the  language.  Analysis  of 
the  psychoses  involved  in  this  process  is  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  speculative  anxiety. 

Consult:  Sweet,  History  of  Language  (London, 
1900)  ;  MUller,  The  Science  of  Language  (Lon- 
don, 1861)  ;  Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan- 
guage (New  York,  1875)  ;  Lefivre,  Race  and  Lan- 
guage (New  York,  1894)  ;  Paul,  Principles  of  the 
History  of  Language,  from  2d  German  ed. 
(London,  1888)  ;  Wundt,  Yolker psychologic,  vol. 
i.  (Leipzig,  1900)  ;  Steinthal,  Uraprung  der 
Sprachc (3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1877)  ;  Curti,  Die  Sprach- 
schopfung  (WUrzburg,  1890)  ;  Wallace,  "Ex- 
pressiveness in  Speech,"  in  Studies  Scientific  and 
Social,  vol.  ii.  (London.  1900)  ;  Letourneau, 
i  "L'^volution  du  langage,"  in  Revue  Uensuelle  de 
I'Ecole  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris,  vol.  x.  (Paris, 
1900)  ;  Ribot,  Livolution  des  idies  g&n&rales  (ib., 
1897)  ;  Chamberlain,  The  Child  (New  York, 
1900)  ;  Compayre,  L'ivqlution  intellectuelle  et 
morale  de  I'enfant  (Paris,  1893).  See  PniLOL- 
ooT;  Phonetics;  Speech. 

LAN'OUED  (from  Fr.  langue,  tongue).  In 
heraldry  (q.v.),  a  term  used  for  an  animal  whose 
tongue  is  of  a  different  color  from  its  body.  It 
is  said  to  be  langued  of  that  color. 

LANQUEDOC,,  lttNg'd6k'  (OF.,  from  langue, 
language  +  <fe,'  of  -f  Prov.  oc,  yes,  from  Lat.  hoc, 
this,  the  Provencal  equivalent  of  OF.  out,  oil,  Fr. 
out,  yes,  from  Lat.  ^c  illud,  this  (is)  that, 
whence  the  Old  French  language  was  termed 
Langue  d'oui,  Langue  d'oU).  A  name  given  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, to  a  province  in  the  south  of  France,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Auvergne  and  Lyonnais,  on 
the  east  by  the  River  Rhone,  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  counties  of  Foix  and 
Roussillon,  and  on  the  west  by  Gascony  and 
Guienne.  The  region  is  traversed  through  its 
whole  length,  from  the  northeast  to  southwest  by 
the  Cfvennes  (q.v.).  Languedoc  is  now  divided 
into  the  departments  of  I^ozSre,  Gard,  Ardtche, 
Aude,  H6rault,  Tarn,  and  part  of  Hnute-Loire, 
Haute-Garonne.  Tam-et-Garonne,  and  Ariige. 
The  capital  of  Languedoc  was  Toulouse.  The 
counts  of  Toulouse,  whose  history  is  connected 
with  the  Albigensian  troubles,  ruled  over  Langue- 
doc, which  was  reunited  with  the  French  Crown 
in  1271.  Consult  Devic  and  Vaissette,  Histoire 
gfnfrale  de  la  province  de  Languedoc  (2d  ed., 
Toulouse.  1873). 

LANOTTB,  lan-goBr'.  A  monkey  of  the  Ori- 
ental genus  Semnopithecus.  This  name  is  given 
in  Northern  India,  where  these  monkeys  are  most 
typical  and  familiar.  In  Ceylon  they  are  called 
'wanderoos.'  and  in  Mayalan  countries  'lutongs.' 
About  thirty  species  are  differentiated,  ranging 
from  the  Indus  as  far  east  as  Borneo.  All  are 
of  comparatively  larpe  size,  with  slender,  loose 
bodies,  the  hind  limbs  longer  than  the  fore,  the 
tail  very  long  and  often  tufted,  eyebrows  bristly, 
and  no  cheek-pouches.  This  last  feature  seems 
to  be  correlated  with  the  fact  that  the  stomach 


is  divided  into  a  number  of  pouches  or  sacs,  much 
like  that  of  a  ruminant.  This  accords  with  their 
prevailing  diet  of  leaves  and  green  shoots,  al- 
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Compare  Uiustratloa  under  Moxkey. 

though  in  cultivated  districts  they  feed  greedily 
upon  grain  and  vegetables.  The  habits  of  few 
species  are  well  known. 

Hanuman,  Sacred,  ob  Entellus  Monkey. — 
The  typical  and  most  familiar  of  these  monkeys 
is  the  hanuman  (Semnopithecus  entellus),  to 
which  the  native  name  iangur'  originallj-  applied. 
Its  proper  home  is  in  the  northern  half  of  penin- 
sular India — the  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  thence 
to  Bombay.  The  body  is  about  two  feet  long,  and 
the  tail  half  as  long  again,  so  that  the  total  length 
is  nearly  five  feet.  (See  Plate  of  Monkeys  of 
THE  Ou)  World.)  The  movements  are  not  quick 
and  restless,  as  in  most  monkeys,  but  rather  slow 
and  sedate;  yet  it  is  able  to  make  prodigious 
leaps,  and  fatal  fights  sometimes  happen  when 
two  troops  meet  and  quarrel  over  proprietary 
rights  in  feeding  grounds,  or  seek  to  capture  one 
another's  females.  This  monkey  is  held  in 
superstitious  reverence  by  the  northern  Hindus; 
it  is  often  to  be  seen  exhibiting  impudent  famili- 
arity in  the  precincts  of  temples;  indeed,  temples 
are  often  specially  dedicated  to  it,  and  hospitals 
are  erected  for  its  reception  when  sick  or  wound- 
ed. The  Hindu  peasant,  when  his  garden  is 
plundered  or  his  house  robbed  by  troops  of  them, 
fears,  as  an  act  of  sacrilege,  to  drive  them  away, 
but  he  is  grateful  to  any  one  else  who  will  do  so, 
and  the  veneration  is  steadily  weakening  as  Euro- 
pean influence  spreads.  (See  HanumAn.)  These 
monkeys  are  of  great  assistance  to  the  tiger- 
hunters.  Blanford  describes  how,  safely  en- 
sconced in  a  lofty  tree,  or  jumping  from  one  tree 
to  another  as  the  tiger  moves,  the  monkey,  by 
gesture  and  cry — a  guttural  note,  very  different 
from  its  ordinary  joyous  and  often  musical 
whoop — points  out  the  position  of  his  enemy  in 
the  thickets  or  grass  beneath,  seeming  to  recog- 
nize the  hunter  as  an  ally  to  be  assisted  in  a 
warfare  against  a  common  foe.  The  familiar 
ways  and  easily  studied  habits  of  these  sacred 
monkeys  have  been  well  detailed  in  Kipling, 
Beast  and  Man  in  India  (London,  1891). 

A  very  closely  related  species  of  langur  dwells 
in  the  Himalayas,  between  5000  and  12,000  feet 
of  elevation,  and  is  often  seen  dashing  abotit 
among  snow-laden  branches.  They  gather  into 
large  troops  in  the  autumn,  and  then  become  a 
nuisance  to  hunters  by  alarming  the  game  as 
soon  as  they  catch  sicht  of  a  man  with  a  gun. 
.Another  species  inhabits  the  still  higher  ranges 
of  Tibet.    In  Southern  India  and  Ceylon  several 
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species  exist  in  large  numbers,  and  are  so  bold 
and  familiar  about  the  villages  that  were  they 
not  harmless  they  might  be  a  serious  menace  to 
the  people.  These  are  often  called  'wanderoos' 
(q.y.)  indiscriminately,  and  are  all  held  more 
or  less  'sacred'  by  the  Hindus. 

Other  Lanoubb.  The  foregoing  species  form  a 
group  agreeing  in  the  fact  that  the  hair  upon  the 
forehead  radiates  forward  from  a  central  point. 
The  negro  monkey  or  'budeng*  {Semnopithecus 
JUaurua)  is  a  well-known  type  of  a  group  char- 
acterized by  the  fact  that  the  projecting  hairs 
of  the  forehead  radiate  from  two  points.  When 
adult,  this  monkey,  which  is  common  in  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is  fully 
black,  but  its  young  are  of  a  light  sandy  hue.  A 
closely  related  species  is  rust-red  all  its  life. 
The  Malay  name  for  all  this  kind  of  monkeys  is 
'lutong,'  of  which  various  other  species  are 
known,  including  a  'crested'  one  of  curiously  vari- 
able coloring.  Another  large  group  of  langurs 
is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  hair  of  the 
crown  is  directed  backward  with  no  sign  of  part- 
ing, instead  of  radiating  from  one  or  more  points 
on  the  forehead.  A  common  example  is  the 
Nilgiri  langur  (Semnopithecua  Johni)  of  the 
forested  hills  of  Southern  India,  which  is  be- 
coming rare  because  constantly  hunted  by  the 
natives  for  the  sale  of  its  beautiful  skin,  and  also 
for  food.  The  purple-faced  monkey  of  Ceylon  is 
an  allied  species — a  small,  active,  intelligent 
creature,  a  great  favorite  in  captivity  for  its 
gentleness  and  cleanly  ways.  Several  other  spe- 
cies of  India,  Assam,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula 
are  called  'leaf-monkeys'  by  the  English  colo- 
nists; and  along  the  coast  of  Cochin-China  is  to 
he  found  the  brightly  colored  out-of-the-way 
'douc'  (Semnopithecua  nem(BU»),  which  is  very 
little  known. 

Ck>nsult:  Jerdon,  MammaU  of  India  (London, 
1874)  ;  Blanford,  Fauna  of  British  India:  Mam- 
mals (London,  1888-91);  Tennent,  Ceylon  (Lon- 
don, 1859)  ;  Forbes,  Monkeys,  in  Allen's  "Nat- 
uralists' Series"  ( London,  1894)  ;  Lydekker,  Royal 
Natural  History,  vol.  i.  (London,  1895). 

I^NOWEBTH  VON  SIMKEIIN,  IHng'vSrt 
fftn  zIm'mSm,  Heinbich,  Baron  (1833 — ).  A 
German  politician  and  author,  bom  in  Hanover. 
From  1858  to  1861  in  the  Government  service  of 
his  native  country,  he  was  very  active,  after  the 
annexation  of  danover,  in  1866.  in  the  interest  of 
the  German-Hanoverian  faction,  and  endeavored 
to  accentuate  its  German  patriotism,  first  by  his 
contributions  to  the  public  press,  and  from  1880 
to  1890  as  a  member  of  the  Reichstag.  A  partial 
list  of  his  publications  includes:  Fiir  Oesterreich 
( 1866)  ;  Von  1806  his  1866.  Zur  Vorgeschichte 
des  neuen  Deutsohen  Reichs  ( 1872 )  ;  Die  deutsch- 
hannorersche  Partei  und  die  hraunschu>eigische 
Frage  (1885)  ;  Aus  meinem  Leben  (1898)  ;  and 
F.ngland  in  SUdafrika  ( 1902) . 

LANZABD  (formerly  lannier,  lanier,  from 
OF.  laniere,  Fr.  laniire,  thong,  cord  for  a  lanner, 
from  OF.,  Fr.  lanier,  sort  of  hawk,  from  Lat. 
laniarius,  relating  to  a  butcher,  from  lanit^ 
butcher,  from  laniare,  to  rend:  influenced  in 
popular  etymology  by  Eng.  yard).  A  small  rope 
used  for  joining  two  objects,  especially  the  join- 
ing of  a  large  rope  to  some  permanent  fixture; 
as  the  laniards  of  the  rigging,  which  are  ropes 
reeving  throutth  dead  eyes  to  form  a  purchase  or 
tackle  which  keeps  the  heavy  shrouds  and  stays 


taut,  and  yet  furnishes  sufficient  elasticity  to 
prevent  straining  them. 

LAinEH,  U-nSr',  or  T.ANlfeBE,  Kicholas 
(1588-C.1665).  An  English  musician,  descended 
from  a  French  family  whose  members  had  for 
several  generations  been  musicians  of  the  royal 
household  in  England.  By  1604  Nicholas  was 
a  member  of  the  Court  musicians,  and  his  for- 
tune was  thereafter  identified  with  that  of 
Charles  I.  and  James  I.  Under  both  monarchs 
he  held  the  post  of  'master  of  the  King's  music' 
He  wrote  the  music  for  a  number  of  masques 
(notably  Lovers  Made  Men,  by  Ben  Jonson), 
and  in  them  introduced  the  'stylo  recitativo'  for 
the  first  time  in  England.  In  addition  to  being 
a  composer,  Lanier  was  a  singer  and  a  flutist 
of  ability,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  masques 
for  which  he  had  composed  the  music.  Ab  a 
painter  and  a  collector  of  w^rks  of  art  he  was 
well  known,  and  in  1625  Charles  I.  sent  him  to 
Italy  to  collect  pictures  and  statues,  some  of 
which  (e.g.  Mantegna's  "Triumph  of  Cesar") 
are  now  at  Hampton  Court.  Portraits  of  Lanier 
were  painted  by  Van  Dyck,  Jan  Livens,  Isaac 
Oliver,  and  by  himself.  His  music  can  be  found 
in:  Select  Musicale  Ayres  and  Dialogues  (1653)  ; 
The  Musical  Companion  (1667);  The  Treasury 
of  Music   (1669)  ;  etc.     Lanier  died  in  London. 

IiANIEIt,  Samrr  (1842-81).  An  American 
musician  and  poet,  bom  at  Macon,  Ga,  February 
3,  1842.  He  died  at  Lynn,  N.  C,  September  7, 
1881.  He  was  of  Huguenot  stock,  and  inherited 
great  musical  ability.  His  education  was  obtained 
at  Oglethorpe  College,  (Georgia,  where  he  gradu- 
'ated  and  served  as  tutor  for  one  year  before  he 
entered  the  Confederate  Army.  Hjs  main  experi- 
ences during  the  war  were  connected  with  block- 
ade-running; but  he  was  much  exposed  to  physical 
hardships,  and  sufl'ered  imprisonment  for  several 
months,  with  the  result  that  he  developed  con- 
sumption. Immediately  after  the  war  he  went 
to  Alabama,  where  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  shop  and 
a  teacher;  but  his  bad  health  forced  him  to  re- 
turn to  Macon,  where  he  studied  and  practiced 
law  with  his  father  until  1873.  Then  his  two 
dominant  passions,  poetry  and  music,  overmas- 
tered him,  and  he  decided  to  give  his  life  to  them. 
He  had  previously  published  (1867)  a  rather 
crude  romance  entitled  Tiger  Lilies,  but  its  want 
of  success  had  not  discouraged  him.  He  went  to 
Baltimore,  and  obtained  a  position  as  first  flute 
in  the  Peabody  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  he  also 
saw  something  of  musical  life  in  New  York,  his 
ability,  especially  for  the  flute,  being  everywhere 
recognized.  His  literary  ability  was  encouraged 
by  friends  like  Bayard  Taylor,  and  in  1876  he 
was  invited  to  write  a  poem  for  the  Centennial 
Exposition.  A  year  later  a  volume  of  his  poems 
appeared.  In  1879  he  was  made  lecturer  on  Eng- 
lish literature  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
where  he  delivered  courses  afterwards  published 
as  The  Science  of  English  Verse  ( 1881 )  and  The 
English  Novel  (1883),  the  latter  volume  being 
unfinished.  Throughout  these  years  his  strength 
had  been  steadily  waning,  and  he  had  frequent- 
ly been  obliged  to  seek  health  in  Florida  and 
other  favorable  regions.  It  was  on  such  a  visit 
to  North  Carolina  that  he  finally  succumbed. 
Considering  the  short  time  he  was  actually  de- 
voted to  literature  and  the  unfavorable  conditions 
under  which  he  worked,  his  achievement  was  as 
remarkable  as  that  of  any  other  American  of  his 
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generation.  Besides  the  books  already  named, 
he  adapted  Froissart,  Percy,  and  the  Mabinogion 
to  youthful  readers,  wrote  a  guide-book  to  Flori- 
da, and  did  other  miscellaneous  work  which  has 
recently  been  gathered  and  put  in  permanent 
form.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Lanier's 
genius  was  greater  for  music  than  for  poetry.  In 
his  poems  and  in  his  writings  about  poetry  the 
element  of  music  is  everywhere,  and  in  The  Sci- 
ence of  English  Verse  rather  tends  to  make  less 
useful  and  perhaps  less  trustworthy  a  remarkably 
subtle  and  stimulating  book,  which  is  nevertheless 
of  distinctly  greater  value  than  the  lectures  on 
the  English  novel.  In  his  other  prose  works,  espe- 
cially m  the  Letters,  Lanier  makes  the  appeal 
to  chosen  readers  that  we  always  expect  from  the 
prose  of  a  genuine  poet.  And  this  Lanier  was, 
whether  or  not  we  believe  that  he  not  infrequent- 
ly strained  after  effects  In  a  manner  that  injured 
the  strictly  poetical  quality  of  his  work.  No 
American  since  Poe  has  been  so  fully  dominated 
by  the  idea  of  beauty  in  art.  Lanier  added  an 
ethical  element  foreign  to  Poe,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  here  again  there  is  not  a  lack  of 
that  fusion  of  powers  and  qualities  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  perfect  poetry.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Lanier  is  gain- 
ing steadily  in  fame,  and  that  he  bids  fair  to  be 
recognized  as  the  most  important  poet  pro- 
duced in  America  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Among  his  best-known  poems 
may  be  mentiobed:  "Com;"  "The  Song  of  the 
Chattahoochee;"  "The  Marshes  of  Glynn;"  and 
the  cantata  sung  at  the  Centennial.  His  interest- 
ing letters  have  also  been  published,  as  well  as 
his  complete  poems,  edited  by  his  widow,  Mary 
Day  Lanier,  with  a  memoir  by  William  Hayes 
Ward  (New  York,  1881,  1884).  His  Shakespeare 
and  Bis  Forerunners  was  published  in  New  York 

(1902). 

LAKXCINAIS,  laN'zhwft'nft',  Jean  Denis, 
Count  de  ( 1753-1827 ) .  A  French  statesman  and 
publicist,  bom  at  Rennes.  He  made  an  early 
success  at  the  bar  of  Rennes,  and  in  1775  became 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  the  university 
there.  In  1789  he  was  chosen  Deputy  to  the 
States-General.  He  distinguished  himself  as  ono 
of  the  most  advanced  members  of  the  party  that 
desired  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  France,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Breton  Club  which 
later  developed  into  the  Feuillants  and  Jacobins. 
In  June,  1790,  Lanjuinais  demanded  the  abolition 
of  all  titles,  and  in  May,  1791,  the  admission  of 
negroes  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  was 
returned  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
which  succeeded  the  Constituent  Assembly  in 
1791 ;  but  the  radical  reform  movement,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  leader,  was  now  getting  beyond  his 
control,  and  this  gave  the  color  of  reaction  to  his 
role  in  the  new  Assembly.  In  the  Convention  he 
acted  with  the  Girondists,  and  protested  with 
vehemence  against  the  act  of  accusation  of  the 
King,  against  the  right  of  the  Assembly  to  jxidge 
him,  and  against  the  forms  employed,  yet  at  the 
last  voted  with  those  who  found  the  King  guilty 
under  the  accusation;  but  he  voted  for  banish- 
ment as  the  last  means  to  save  the  King's  life. 
He  was  eventually  proscribed  and  his  arrest 
ordered,  but  he  escaped  and  concealed  himself 
at  Rennes  until  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  In  1795 
he  was  chosen  «  member  of  the  Council  of  An- 
cients, and  in  1800  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  where  he  opposed  Bonaparte's  monarchial 


schemes.  In  1808  he  was  created  a  count,  how- 
ever, and  a  member  of  the  historical  section  of 
the  Institute.  He  favored  the  deposition  of  Na- 
poleon, and  was  created  a  peer  at  the  first  Res- 
toration. During  the  Hundred  Days  he  became 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  on  the 
second  Restoration  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers.  He  was  a  member  of  the  tribunal 
which  tried  Marshal  Ney,  and  one  of  the  seven- 
teen who  voted  for  exile.  He  died  in  Paris,  Janu- 
ary 13,  1827.  His  political,  legal,  and  historical 
works  were  collected  and  published  in  four  vol- 
umes (Paris,  1832),  with  a  life  by  his  son.  These 
include:  Constitutions  de  la  nation  franeaia« 
(1815)  and  De  I'organisation  municipale  en 
France  (1821). — His  second  son,  Victor  Am- 
BBCSE,  Vicomte  de  Lanjuinais,  was  born  in  Paris 
in  1802,  studied  law,  and  in  1837-48  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  Legislative  body.  He  was  Min- 
ister of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  from  June 
to  October,  1849,  resigning,  however,  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Opposition.  He  was  imprisoned 
at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  December,  1851. 
In  1863  he  entered  the  Corps  I^gislatif.  He  died 
January  2,  1809.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  on  political  economy. 

I^irXESTEB,  l&g'kes-tSr,  Edwin  (1814-74). 
An  English  scientist,  bom  at  Melton  in  Suffolk. 
He  was  enabled  by  the  generosity  of  friends  to 
take  a  short  medical  course  at  the  University 
of  London,  and  later  went  to  Heidelberg  where 
he  secured  the  degree  of  M.D.  On  his  return  t» 
England  in  1840  he  settled  in  London,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
literary  work  and  lectures  on  scientific  subjects, 
his  writings  including  the  article  on  Rotifera  for 
the  Cyclopcedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  In 
1850  he  became  professor  of  natural  histonr  in 
New  College,  London,  and  in  1853  lectured  on 
anatomy  and  physiology  at  the  Grosvenor  Place 
School  of  Medicine.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in 
the  question  of  public  health  and  strove  to  arouse 
general  interest  in  the  causes  of  disease.  Many 
of  his  works  treated  of  scientific  subjects  in  a 
popular  manner,  and  he  began  the  distribution  of 
pamphlets  dealing  with  the  subject  of  sanitation 
which  later  was  carried  on  by  the  National 
Health  Society.  From  1853  to  1871  he  was  an 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical 
Science,  and  among  his  publications  are:  Lives 
of  yaturalistsi  (1842)  ;  Memorials  of  John  Ray 
(1845);  and  Half -Hours  loith  the  Microscope 
(1859). 

LAITKESTER,  Edwin  Rat  (1847—).  An 
English  zoologist,  bom  in  London.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Saint  Paul's  School,  Downing  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  be- 
came fellow  and  lecturer  in  Exeter  College  in 
1872,  and  was  professor  of  zoBlogy  and  compara- 
tive anatomy  in  University  College,  London,  from 
1874  to  1890.  In  1882  he  became  regius  professor 
of  natural  history  in  Edinburgh,  and  he  was 
Linacre  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  in 
Oxford  from  1891  to  1898.  In  1884  he  founded 
and  in  1892  he  became  president  of  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  at  Plymouth,  and  in  1898 
he  was  made  director  of  the  department  of  nat- 
ural history  of  the  British  Museum.  He  is  also 
Fullerian  professor  of  physiology  and  compara- 
tive anatomy  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  London. 
His  books  include :  A  Monograph,  of  the  Cephalaa- 
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pidian  Fishes  (1870);  Comparative  Longevity 
(1871)  ;  Developmental  History  of  the  UoUusoa 
(1875);  Degeneration  (1880);  Limulus,  an 
Arachnid  (1881)  ;  Spolia  Maris  (1889)  ;  The  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  (collected  essays,  1889)  ; 
Zoological  Articles  (1891)  ;  and  (in  collaboration 
with  others)  several  volumes  of  A  Treatise  on 
Zoology  (1900-01).  He  translated  into  En);lish 
several  of  Haeckel'a  works,  and  was  joint  editor 
of  Iliucley's  Scientific  Memoirs. 

IiAN'UAN,  CuABLES  (1819-96).  An  Ameri- 
can journalist,  author,  and  artist.  He  was  bom 
at  Monroe,  Mich.,  but  was  educated  at  an  acad- 
emy, while  living  with  his  grandfather,  Judge 
James  Lanman,  at  Norwich,  Conn.  From  1835 
to  1845  be  was  a  clerk  in  New  York.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  returned  to  Michigan  and  edited  the 
Monroe  Gazette.  Afterwards  he  was  connected 
with  papers  in  Cincinnati  and  New  York,  and 
finally  joined  the  staff  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer in  Washington,  D.  C.  At  various  times  he 
was  librarian  of  the  War  Department,  librarian 
of  copyrights,  private  secretary  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster when  the  latter  was  Secretary  of  State, 
examiner  of  depositories  for  the  Southern  States, 
and  librarian  successively  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  From 
1871  to  1882  he  was  secretary  of  the  Japanese 
Legation,  and  while  serving  in  this  capacity  pub- 
lished Japanese  in  America  (1872)  and  Leading 
Men  of  Japan,  besides  painting  many  landscapes. 
He  made  many  sketching  trips  and  early  called 
attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  Saguenay  River  in 
a  Tour  to  the  River  Saguenay  (1848),  and  to 
western  North  Carolina  in  Letters  from  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  (1849).  He  was  a  prolific 
writer,  publishing  thirty-two  volumes.  Some  of 
them  are:  Private  Life  of  Daniel  Webster ilS52) ; 
Dictionary  of  Congress  (1858)  ;  Biographical  An- 
nals of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  United  States 
(1876)  ;  and  Haphazard  Personalities  (1886). 

LANKAK,  Chables  Rockwell  (I860—). 
An  American  Sanskrit  scholar.  He  was  bom  at 
Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1850;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1871 ;  remained  there  studying  Sanskrit 
and  linguistic  science  until  1873 ;  continued  his 
Oriental  studies  at  Berlin,  Tubingen,  and  Leipzig; 
accepted  a  fellowship  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity in  1876,  and  in  1880  was  called  to  Harvard 
University  as  professor  of  Sanskrit.  He  pub- 
lished in  1880  an  important  work  entitled  Noun- 
Inflection  in  the  Veda,  and  in  1888  a  Sanskrit 
Reader  with  Vocabulary  and  Notes.  He  was  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Philological  Association 
(1879-84),  and  edited  volumes  x.  to  xiv.  of  its 
Transactions ;  became  its  president  in  1800,  and 
was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  (1884-94,  1896).  He  projected 
the  "Harvard  Oriental  Series"  ( 1891 ) ,  one  of  the 
volumes  of  which  contains  a  translation  by  him 
of  an  early  Hindu  drama,  Rija-Cekhara's  Ear- 
pCra-maH/ari  (1901).  In  1902  Yale  University 
bestowed  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

TjATSTHLAK,  Joseph  ( 1 8 1 1  -74 ) .  An  American 
naval  oflBccr,  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.  In  1826 
he  entered  the  navy,  passed  the  midshipman 
grade  in  1831,  and  was  commissioned  lieutenant 
in  1835,  commander  in  1855.  and  captain  in 
1861.  In  1862  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
commodore,  and  was  assifmed  to  the  North  At- 
lantic squadron  in  the  following  year.  During 
the  two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher  he  commanded 


the  second  division  of  the  flotilla,  leading  the 
advance  with  the  flagship  Minnesota,  and  won 
high  commendation  from  Admiral  Porter.  In 
1867  be  was  made  rear-admiral,  and  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard.  From 
1869  to  1871  he  commanded  the  South  Atlantic 
Squadron,  and  was  retired  in  1872. 

LAHmBB  (OF.  lanier,  lannier,  laner,  lenier, 
Fr.  lanier,  sort  of  hawk).  A  small  falcon  of 
Southern  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  'noble,'  was  for- 
merly used  for  falconry,  and  was  the  skered  fal- 
con of  ancient  Egypt.  A  very  closely  related  form 
is  the  prairie  falcon  {Falco  Meincanus)  of  the 
Western  United  States,  which  is  abundant  on  the 
plains. 

LANNEB,  lAn'nSr,  Joseph  (1801-43).  An 
Austrian  composer  of  dance  music,  the  creator  of 
the  modem  Vienna  waltz.  He  was  bom  at  Vien- 
na, showed  early  a  great  talent  for  music,  and 
became  proficient  in  playing  the  violin  and  in 
composition  without  any  instruction.  He  or- 
ganized a  quartet,  in  which  the  elder  Strauss 
played  the  viola,  and  for  which  Lanner  arranged 
potpourris  from  favorite  operas,  and  composed 
marches  and  other  light  music.  Their  perform- 
ances in  the  public  gardens  of  Vienna  became 
very  popular,  and  gradually  their  organization 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  large  orchestra, 
which  was  in  great  demand  at  all  important 
places  of  amusement,  and  finally  at  the  Court 
balls,  where  Lanner  conducted  the  dance  music 
alternately  with  Strauss.  He  gave  the  waits  its 
present  extended  form,  developing  it  from  the 
old-fashioned  landler,  the  genuine  Vienna  na- 
tional dance,  and  may  virtually  be  considered 
the  founder  of  all  modem  dance  music.  His 
published  compositions  in  that  line,  and  his 
marches  number  208  works. 

LANKES,  Un,  Jeak,  Duke  of  Montebello 
(1769-1809).  A  marshal  of  the  first  French  Em- 
pire, bom  at  Lectoure  in  the  Department  of  Gera. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1792  and  by  1795  com- 
manded a  brigade  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  The 
reorganization  which  then  took  place  led  to  his 
discharge,  but  he  followed  Napoleon  to  Italy  as 
a  volunteer,  and  by  his  bravery  and  audacity  at 
Millesimo,  Mantua,  and  Arcole,  won  notice,  and 
was  made  in  1797  brigadier-general.  He  took 
part  in  the  Egyptian  expedition  and  became  gen- 
eral of  division.  On  returning  to  France  he  ren- 
dered Napoleon  important  service  in  the  execu- 
tion of  tne  coup  a'6tat  of  the  18th  Brumaire. 
In  the  second  Italian  campaign  he  won  an  impor- 
tant victory  at  Montebello  ( 1800) ,  from  which  he 
derived  his  title  of  Duke.  He  bore  a  principal 
share  in  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  was  made 
French  plenipotentiary  to  Portugal  (1801).  In 
1804  he  was  created  a  marshal  of  the  Empire, 
and  be  distinguished  himself  at  Austerlitz,  at 
Jena,  where  he  commanded  the  centre,  at  Eylau 
and  Friedland.  Being  sent  to  Spain,  he  defeated 
CastaBos  at  Tudela,  November  23,  1808,  and  then 
besieged  Saragossa.  In  1809  he  again  fought 
against  the  Austrians,  and  commanded  the  centre 
at  Aspem  (May  22d),  where  he  had  both  legs 
carried  away  by  a  cannon-shot.  He  was  removed 
to  Vienna  and  died  there  May  31.  1809.  Ho  was 
interred  in  the  Panth<'on,  in  Paris,  but  loter  his 
body  was  removed  to  the  cemetery  P4re-Lachaise. 
Consult:  Perin,  Vie  militaire  de  J.  Lannes 
(Paris,  1810);  Thoumas,  Le  marichal  Lannes 
(ib.,   1891). 
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LANOLIN  (from  Lat.  lana,  wool  +  oleum, 
oil),  or  AoEPS  Lan^  Hydbosus.  The  purified 
fat  of  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  mixed  with  not  more 
than  30  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  a  white  fatty 
substance,  insoluble  in  water,  not  subject  to  de- 
composition, and  not  irritating  to  the  skin.  It 
is  itsed  as  an  emollient,  and  also  as  a  base  for 
various  ointments. 

LA  NOTTE,  la  nSQ',  Fbancois  de,  called  Bbab 
OE  Feb  (1531-01).  A  celebrated  Huguenot  sol- 
dier, born  at  Nantes.  He  was  educated  in  arms, 
and  after  seeing  service  in  Italy,  was  placed  at 
the  Court  of  Henry  II.  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  there  became  a  Protestant  through  the  influ- 
ence of  D'Andelot.  After  the  massacre  of  Vassey, 
he  joined  the  great  Cond6.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  where  Cond£  was  made  pris- 
oner, and  assisted  Coligny  in  conducting  the  re- 
treat. He  afterwards  served  under  various  Hu- 
guenot leaders  and  gained  a  great  reputation 
for  bravery,  prudence,  and  humanity.  In  1509 
he  was  captured  at  Moncontour,  but  was  soon 
after  exchanged.  In  1570  he  lost  his  left  arm  at 
the  siege  of  Fontenay-le-Comte,  and  had  its  place 
supplied  with  an  iron  one — hence  his  sobriquet. 
In  1571  La  Noue  went  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Dutch  Protestants,  and  was  captured  by  Alva 
at  Mons,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Charles  IX.  of 
France.  He  was  kindly  treated  by  the  King. 
Escaping  before  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew, La  Noue  rallied  the  Huguenots  after  that 
fatal  event  and  fortified  La  Rochelle.  After  the 
Peace  of  Bergerac  put  an  end  to  the  religious 
war  for  the  time.  La  Noue  commanded  in  Hol- 
land (1578).  In  15S0,  however,  he  wns  again 
captured  by  the  Spaniards,  and  remained  for 
five  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Limburg, 
where  he  composed  his  Discours  politiques  et 
militaires  (Basel,  1587).  In  1586  he  aided  in 
the  defense  of  Geneva  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  a  little  later  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his 
own  country.  He  immediately  resumed  command 
in  the  Huguenot  army  under  Henry  of  Navarre, 
and  rendered  brilliant  service  at  the  siege  of 
Paris,  at  Arques,  and  at  Ivry.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Lamballe,  in  Brittany, 
and  died  a  few  days  later  at  Moncontour,  Au- 
gust 4,  1691.  His  Correspondance  was  published 
at  Paris  (1854).  Consult  Vinien,  Les  hiroa  de 
la  riforme:  Fr.  de  la  'Noue  (Paris,  1875). 

LANSTJEIX,  Henbt  (1841—).  An  English 
clergyman,  editor,  and  traveler,  bom  at  Ten- 
terdcn,  Kent.  He  was  educated  by  his  father, 
and  at  the  Saint  John's  Divinity  College,  High- 
bury, was  ordained  in  1867.  and  the  following 
year  was  made  a  curate  at  Greenwich.  He  was 
stationed  successively  at  Blackheath,  Eltham, 
and  Plumstead  from"  1885  until  1891,  with  in- 
termissions of  travel  in  four  continents.  His 
journeys  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  missionary  stations,  but  he  also  in- 
spected foreign  prisons,  and  made  collections  of 
plants.  He  was  founder  and  editor  of  the  Clcrpy- 
man  (1375-86),  and  the  author  of  Through  Si- 
beria (1882);  Through  Central  Asia  (1887); 
and  Chiiiexc  Central  Asia  (1893).  After  these 
travels  he  settled  down  as  chaplain  of  Morden 
College,  Blackhcnth. 

LANST)OWNE.  Gkoroe  GBANvn.u;  (or  Gren- 
viLLE),  Lord  (1607-1735).  An  English  poet 
and  dramatist.  He  went  to  school  in  France,  but 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Born 


into  a  family  conspicuous  for  loyalty  to  th« 
Stuart  kings,  he  dedicated  his  earliest  verse  to 
the  Duchess  of  York,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
James  II.  During  the  ascendency  of  the  Whig 
Party  he  found  consolation  in  the  society  of 
greater  poets — Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Wycherley 
— ^and  in  writing  successful  plays,  such  as  Thie 
tSritiah  Enchanters,  for  Betterton  and  other  ac- 
tors. Bv  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  he  became 
the  head  of  his  family,  was  created  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  and  taken  into  the  Privy  Council  of 
Queen  Anne  (1712),  but  three  years  later,  under 
George  I.,  he  was  suspected  of  Jacobite  plotting 
and  sent  to  the  Tower  for  two  years.  In  mature 
manhood  Granville  was  a  consistent  Tory,  not 
a  rabid  Jacobite;  but,  fearful  of  further  impris- 
onment and  desirous  of  economizing,  he  withdrew 
to  Paris  ( 1722) ,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years, 
engaged  chiefly  in  writing  elegant  prose  and  re- 
vising his  inferior  poetiy.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment, a  polished,  generous,  lovable  gentleman, 
patron  of  the  poets  and  the  last  Lord  Lansdowne. 

LANSDOWNE,  Henbt  Chables  Keith 
Petty-Fitzmaubice,  fifth  Marquis  of  (1845—). 
A  British  statesman.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
fourth  Marquis,  he  succeeded  to  the  ancient 
family  titles  and  estates  on  his  father's  death  in 
1866.  After  education  at  Eton  and  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  service  as  a  captain  of  Yeo- 
manry cavalry,  he  entered  early  on  a  political 
career  as  a  Liberal.  From'  1868  to  1872  he  was 
a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  from  1872  to  1874 
Under-Secretary  for  War.  In  1883  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Under-Secretary  for  India 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  resigned  shortly  after- 
wards as  a  protest  against  the  Government's 
Irish  Bill  on  Compensation  for  Disturbance.  In 
1883  he  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Lome  as  Gov- 
ernor-(3eneral  of  Canada,  his  period  of  service 
until  1888  being  most  successful  and  popular;  it 
was  marked  by  the  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the 
North  American  fisheries  dispute,  and  by  the 
suppression  of  Kiel's  Rebellion.  From  Canada  he 
proceeded  as  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  to 
India,  where  he  remained  until  1893.  In  1895  he 
entered  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury's  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  for  War,  and  in  1900  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AflTairs.  He  has 
been  the'  recipient  of  several  honorary  academic 
degrees,  and  other  distinctions,  including  in  1883 
the  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  Saint  Michael  and 
Saint  George. 

LANSDOWNE,  Henbt  Pettt-Fitzmaubice, 
third  Marquis  of  (1780-1863).  An  English  states- 
man. He  was  born  at  Lansdowne  House.  Lon- 
don, and  was  a  younger  son  of  Earl  Shelbume, 
Premier  of  George  III.,  who  received  the  Coronet 
of  a  marquis  in  1784.  Lord  Henry  Petty  was 
sent  to  Westminster  School,  and  afterwards  to 
Edinburgh.  He  took  his  degree  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1801,  and,  when  barely  of 
age,  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Caine. 
He  turned  his  attention  to  finance,  and  on  Pitt's 
death  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  Administration  of 
Lord  Grenville.  In  1809  he  succeeded  his  half- 
brother  in  the  marquisate,  became  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  during  a  long  opposition  was  a  consistent 
advocate   of   Parliamentary   reform,   the  aboli* 
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tion  of  slavery,  Catholic  emancipation,  and  free 
trade,  all  of  which  he  lived  to  gee  triumphant. 
When  the  Whigs,  after  their  long  exclusion  from 

Eower,  came  into  oflSce  with  Earl  Grey  at  their 
ead,  Lansdowne  became  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  which  post  he  held  with  a  brief  inter- 
val from  November,  1830,  to  September,  1841, 
resuming  it  in  1846,  after  the  fall  of  the  Peel 
Ministry,  and  again  filling  it  until  1852.  He 
then  formally  bade  farewell  to  office,  and  re- 
signed the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
consented  to  hold  a  seat  without  office  in  the 
Aberdeen  Cabinet,  and  again  in  the  first  Ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Palmerston.  After  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  he  became 
the  patriarch  of  the  Upper  House  and  the  per- 
sonal friend  and  adviser  of  the  Queen.  He  had 
a  keen  regard  and  a  cultivated  taste  for  litera- 
ture, and  was  a  generous  patron  of  men  of 
letters. 

LANSDOWNE,  Wiluah  Fxttt,  Marquis  of. 
See  Shelbubnb. 

LANS^OBD.  A  borough  in  Carbon  County, 
Pa.,  44  miles  north  of  Reading;  on  a  branch  of 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  (Map: 
Pennsylvania,  F  3).  It  has  extensive  coal-min- 
ing interests,  being  situated  in  the  productive 
anthracite  fields  of  the  State.  Settled  in  1845, 
Lansford  was  incorporated  in  1876,  the  charter 
of  that  year  now  operating  to  provide  for  a  gov- 
ernment vested  in  a  burgess,  cnosen  every  three 
years,  and  a  council,  which  controls  appoint- 
ments to  the  most  of  the  important  administra- 
tive offices.  Population,  in  1890,  4004;  in  1 000, 
4888. 

LAN'SINO.  The  capiUl  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  in  Ingham  County,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Grand  and  Cedar  rivers,  90  miles  north- 
west of  Detroit  and  64  miles  east  by  south  of 
Grand  Rapids;  on  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk, 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the 
Michigan  Central,  and  the  P^re  Marquette  rail- 
roads (Map:  Michigan,  J  6).  The  rivers  are 
here  spanned  by  several  bridges.  Lansing  occu- 
pies an  elevated  site  on  a  plateau  rising  from 
the  water-level,  and  is  laid  out  with  broad  and 
well-shaded  streets.  The  State  Capitol,  built  in 
1872-79,  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,600,000,  stands  on 
an  eminence  in  a  park  of  twelve  acres  near  the 
centre  of  the  city.  The  State  Library  contains 
about  105,000  volumes.  Other  important  build- 
ings are  the  city  hall,  which  cost  $125,000  and 
was  completed  in  1897;  the  city  hospital,  high 
school,  public  library,  United  States  Government 
building  ($126,000),  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  and,  in 
the  suburbs,  the  State  Agricultural  College,  with 
a  farm  of  about  675  acres.  The  city  has  abundant 
water-power  from  the  two  rivers,  the  Grand 
River  having  a  fall  of  18  feet.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  a^iciiltural  implements,  flour,  stoves, 
machinery,  gasoline  engines,  carriages,  wagons, 
automobiles,  trucks,  wheelbarrows,  artificial 
stone,  condensed  milk,  beet-sugar,  and  knit  goods. 
The  government,  under  a  charter  of  1897,  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  for  two  years,  a  uni- 
cameral council,  and  administrative  officials,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  exec- 
utive, subject  to  the  consent  of  the  council.  The 
clerk,  treasurer,  and  assessors  are  chosen  by 
popular  election.  The  city  owns  and  operates 
the  water-works  and  electric-light  plant.  Settled 
Toi..  XI.-4«. 


in  1837,  Lansing  was  laid  out  for  the  State  capi- 
tal in  1847,  when  a  single  family  occupied  tna 
site.  It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1859.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1890,  13,102;  in  1900,  16,485. 

LANSING,  John  (1754-182?).  An  American 
jurist,  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y,  He  was  privately 
educated  and  studied  law  with  Robert  Yates 
(q.v.)  in  his  native  city,  and  with  James  Duane 
in  New  York,  where  he  was  established  in  prac- 
tice at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  During 
the  war  he  ser>'ed  for  some  time  as  military 
secretary  to  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  He  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  in  1784,  and  while  retaining  this 
office,  was  elected  also  to  the  lower  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  of  which  in  1786  he  was  chosen 
Speaker.  In  the  same  year  he  was  named  by 
the  council  of  appointment  Mayor  of  Albany, 
and  succeeded  John  Jay  as  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts-New York  boundary  commission.  In 
March,  1787,  while  still  a  member  of  Congress, 
he  was  appointed,  with  Yates  and  Hamilton, 
to  represent  New  York  in  the  (Constitutional 
Convention,  but  left  it  with  the  first^named, 
after  two  months'  participation,  on  the  grounds 
that  they  had  not  been  delegated  to  form  a 
new  Constitution,  but  only  to  amend  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation.  In  June,  1788,  with 
George  Clinton  and  Melanctbon  Smith  (q.v.), 
he  led  the  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  by  New  York  at  the  Poughkeep- 
sie  convention.  After  serving  on  the  New 
Y'ork-Vermont  boundary  commission,  he  was,  in 
September,  1790,  named  a  judge  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court.  He  succeeded  Yates  as  Chief 
Justice  in  1798,  and  in  1801  succeeded  Robert  R. 
Livingston  (q.v.)  as  (Chancellor,  which  position 
he  retained  until  1814,  when  he  in  turn  was 
succeeded  by  James  Kent  (q.v.).  He  declined 
the  Anti- Federalist  nomination  for  Governor  of 
New  York  in  1804. 

LAN'SINGBITBG.  A  former  village  in  Rens- 
selaer County,  N.  Y.,  annexed  to  the  city  of  Troy 
(q.v.)  on  January  1,  1901.  Population,  in  1900, 
12,595  (Map:  New  York,  G  3).  It  was  founded 
in  1771  by  Abraham  J.  Lansingh,  who  owned 
most  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity.  The  village 
was  incorporated  in  1790.  Consult  Weise,  Bis- 
tort/ of  Rensselaer  County  (Troy,  1880). 

LANSING  HAN.  The  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain human  bones,  supposed  to  represent  a  type 
of  primitive  man.  These  remains,  which  com- 
prise the  skull  and  several  large  bones  of  an 
adult,  and  the  jaw  of  a  child  about  ten  years  old, 
w^ere  discovered  during  the  digging  of  a  cellar  on 
a  farm  near  Lansing,  Kan.  The  bones  were  found 
beneath  twenty  feet  of  undisturbed  deposits,  rest- 
ing on  a  stratum  of  carboniferous  limestone.  The 
skull  of  the  man  is  well  preserved  and  corre- 
sponds in  type  with  crania  of  the  historic  In- 
dians thereabouts.  Its  measurements  are:  Maxi- 
mum length,  188  mm.;  maximum  breadth,  138 
mm.;  cranial  index,  73.4. 

If  the  deposit  forming  the  bench  is  true  al- 
luvial loess,  derived  from  glacial  ice,  interglacial 
man  dwelt  on  the  ancient  Missouri  River.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  formation  was  derived 
from  loess  beds  of  the  neighboring  slopes,  and 
coarser  materials  from  the  hillsides  were  spread 
out  in  the  recent  period  by  local  agencies,  the 
Lansing  man  lived  within  the  few  thousand 
years  during  which  the  present  American  Indians 
have  inhabited  the  continent. 
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LAKSOK,  I&n'sON',  Auved  D£sib£  (1851- 
98).  A  French  sculptor,  born  at  Orleans.  He 
worked  in  the  studios  of  Rouillard,  Jouffroy,  and 
Millet,  and  in  1876  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  with 
a  statue  of  Jason  with  the  Golden  Fleece.  From 
1870  to  his  death  he  exhibited  at  the  Salon, 
and  received  several  medals.  In  1882  he  was 
decorated  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  he  won  a  grand  prize  at  the  Exposi- 
tion of  1889.  His  works  were  portrait  busts 
and  mythological  or  symbolical  subjects,  for  ex- 
ample: "Diane"  (1875),  "Jason"  (1878), 
"Judith"  (1880),  "L'ftge  de  fer"  (1882).  "Dou- 
leur  matemelle"  (1883),  "Lb  sphinx"  (1884), 
"La  vierge  &  I'enfant"  (1888),  "La  demiire 
orgie,"  and  "La  g^ographie"  (1889). 

LANSQTTEKET,  lanin'ke-net  (Ft.,  from  Ger. 
Landaknecht,  foot-soldier).  A  game  of  cards, 
played  with  six  full  packs,  and  so  called  from 
the  fifteenth-century  soldiers  by  whom  it  was 
introduced.  The  banker  announces  his  bet,  of 
which  fractional  parts  are  wagered  by  the  other 
players,  or  the  whole  amount  may  be  bet  by  a 
single  player.  The  banker  draws  a  card  for  him- 
self and  one  for  his  adversaries,  and  then  deals 
until  a  card  like  his  own  or  that  of  his  opponents 
is  turned  up.  In  the  former  case  the  dealer  wins, 
and  also  when  the  second  card  dealt  matches  the 
first. 

LANSTEB,  l&R'syft',  Macbick  Eumanuix 
(1835-9.3).  A  French  painter,  bom  at  Bouin  in 
La  Vendee.  He  studied  architecture  with  Viol- 
let-le-Duc,  and  in  1860  was  employed  on  the  re- 
construction of  the  Auxerre  Cathedral.  Turning 
to  painting,  he  studied  with  Courbet  and  Harpi- 
gnies,  and  in  his  first  pictures  showed  ability 
•in  marines  and  Breton  landscapes.  They  in- 
clude: "Matinee  de  septembre  ft  Douamenez," 
"Promenade  en  automne,"  "La  fin  de  la  tem- 
pete,"  and  "Les  dunes  de  Donville."  His  later 
work  showed  the  effect  of  his  early  architec- 
tural studies.  It  includes  "La  cour  de  la  Sor- 
bonne,"  "Les  mines  de  la  grande  salle  de  la 
cour  des  comptes,"  "Chllteau  de  Pierrefonds," 
and  "Notre  Dame  de  Paris."  He  received  medals 
in  1865,  1869,  and  1873,  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  I-egion  of  Honor  in  1881.  His  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  was  his  feeling  for  light. 

LANT,  or  XANCE.     A  fish.    See  Sand-Eel. 

IiAlTTA'NA  (Xeo-Lat.,  coined  by  Linnsus). 
A  genus  of  odoriferous,  chiefly  tropical  shrubs, 
belonging  to  the  order  Verbenaceae.  The  species 
contain  a  stimulant  essential  oil.  Lantana  pseu- 
dothea,  or  Lippia  pseudothea,  is  used  in  Brazil  as 
a  substitute  for  tfa.  Lantana  oamara  and  Lan- 
tana  ntinta  are  natives  of  tropical  America.  Lan- 
tana camara  has  been  introduced  as  an  ornament- 
al hedge  plant  into  many  tropical  countries, 
where  it  has  spread  until  it  has  become  very 
troublesome.  In  Ceylon,  parts  of  India,  and 
countries  where  frost  holds  them  in  check,  they 
are  very  ornamental  plants.  They  are  not  hardy 
north  of  the  Gulf  States. 

LANTB,  lan'tA,  Villa.  Two  villas  of  this 
name  exist;  one  in  Rome,  on  the  Trastevere  side 
of  the  Tiber,  northwest  of  the  great  Villa  Cor- 
sini,  the  other  at  Bagnaia.  near  Viterbo,  about 
40  miles  north  of  Rome.  The  latter  is  the  one 
generally  referred  to.  and  although  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  important  villas  of  the  Renais- 
sance, it  is  regarded  with  justice  as  a  perfect 


example  of  the  type.  It  was  built  in  1477  for 
Cardinal  Riario,  but  was  in  1550  or  thereabouts 
remodeled  for  one  of  the  Farnesi,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  great  architect  Vignola;  and  a 
hundred  years  later  was  given  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der VII.  to  the  Lante  family,  who  nave  since 
held  it.  The  gardens  are  exceptionally  beauti- 
ful; while  they  cover  less  than  four  acres,  with 
a  total  length  of  775  feet  and  a  width  of  245 
feet,  they  are  laid  out  with  such  skill  that  they 
nowhere  appear  cramped  or  insignificant.  They 
occupy  a  wooded  slope,  forming  four  terraces; 
the  two  caaini  or  dwellings  occupy  the  second  of 
these,  and  the  lower  or  first  terrace  in  front  of 
them  is  laid  out  in  parterres,  with  a  fine  sculp- 
tured foimtain  in  the  centre.  The  upper  levels 
are  occupied  by  plantations  of  trees,  cascades, 
and  summer  houses  or  loggias,  all  o£  admirable 
design.  The  villa  is  well  preserved,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  examples  of  Italian  Re- 
naissance landscape  architecture. 

LANTESir  (from  Lat.  lantema,  latema, 
from  Gk.  Xo^m^p,  lamptir,  torch,  from  Mm- 
r«y,  lampein,  to  shine).  In  architecture,  an 
ornamental  structure  raised  over  domes,  roofs, 
etc.,  to  give  light  and  ventilation  by  openings  in 
its  sides.  The  name  is  also  given  to  any  such 
projection,  even  if  it  has  no  such  openings,  and 
serves  merely  for  decoration,  of  which  that  over 
tho  intersection  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  is  an 
artistic  example.  Where  a  lantern  is  for  the 
purpose  uf  giving  light,  and  on  a  smaller  scale. 
It  is  called  a  lantern-light.  In  Gothic  architec- 
ture, a  lantern  tower  is  frequently  placed  over 
the  centre  of  cross  churches — the  vault  being  at 
a  considerable  height,  and  the  light  admitted  by 
windows'  in  the  sides ;  though  it  is  hardly  correct 
to  call  b^  this  name  the  massive  stone  towers 
over  the  intersection  of  the  transept,  as  at  Lin- 
coln Cathedral  and  Saint  Ouen  at  Rouen.  York 
and  Ely  cathedrals,  and  many  churches  in  Eng- 
land, have  such  lantern-towers.  Nearly  all 
domes  are  surmounted  by  lanterns;  those  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence,  of  Saint  Peter's,  Rome, 
and  Saint  P.iul's,  London,  are  especially  famous. 

IiANTEBN-FISH.  A  name  given  to  soft- 
rayed,  pelagic  fishes,  of  a  provisional  order,  Ini- 
omi,  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  possess  phosphorescent,  luminous  organs, 
required  by  their  residence  in  the  dark  oceanic 
abysses.  Their  general  structure  is  that  of  iso- 
spondylous  fishes,  which  have  become  degraded  or 
degenerate  by  an  unfavorable  environment.  Their 
forms  are  often  most  unusual  and  grotesque, 
great  heads  with  enormous  eyes  and  large 
mouths,  often  studded  with  formidable  teeth, 
being  united  with  slender  and  fragile  bodies.  The 
bones  are  weakly  ossified,  the  mesacoracoid  is 
lacking  (an  eel-like  characteristic),  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  shoulder-girdle  with  the  cranium 
is  imperfect.  Ichthyologists  differ  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  group  should  be  separated  from  the 
Isospondyli;  and  also  whether  its  component 
parts  should  be  regarded  as  families  or  as  gen- 
era. Jordan  and  Evermann  take  the  former 
view,  and  make  the  first  family  that  of  the 
lizard-fishes  (Synodontidce) ,  including  a  group 
of  tropical  predaceous  fishes  inhabiting  sandy 
bottoms  not  far  from  shore,  often  brightly  col- 
ored and  lizard-like  in  form,  whence  the  common 
name  'lagarto'  in  Spanish  America.  (See  Lizakd- 
FiSH.)  The  other  families  are  almost  all  inhabi- 
tants of  the  abysses,  and  the  species  are  largely 
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known  only  by  one  or  a  few  specimens.  The 
species  illustrated  upon  the  accompanying  plate 
are  representative  of  the  range  of  variety  in  the 
group.  Thus  Bathypteroia  quadrifilis,  remark- 
able for  the  four  long,  whitish  filaments  of  its 
fins  (tactile  organs  of  extreme  sensibility),  is 
a  little  fish,  nearly  black,  and  dwells  in  the 
tropical  Atlantic  at  a  depth  of  500 '  to  800 
fathoms.  Another  small,  dark-colored  bottom 
fish  (five  and  one-half  inches)  is  Ipnops  Murrayi, 
found  widely  distributed  at  a  depth  of  about 
2000  fathoms,  which  is  provided  with  an  extraor- 
dinary sensory  apparatus.  It  is  eyeless,  but  tho 
whole  top  of  the  flattened  head  consists  of  a 
pair  of  large,  transparent  membrane-bones,  which 
cover  a  peculiar  divided  organ,  one-half  lying  on 
each  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  head.  This 
at  first  was  supposed  to  be  a  luminous  organ, 
but  Mosely  has  discovered  that  it  represents  the 
lost  eyes,  each  half  of  the  organ  having  a  flat- 
tened cornea  along  the  dividing  line,  and  a  large 
retina  of  complicated  structure,  adapted  to  pro- 
duce an  ima^e  and  to  receive  especial  luminous 
rays.  Referring  especially  to  this  fish,  Alexander 
Agassiz  has  stated  that  while  in  some  cases  the 
eyes  of  these  migrants  from  the  shores  and  the 
surface  to  the  black  depths  have  not  been  spe- 
cially modified,  in  others  there  have  been  modi- 
fications of  a  luminous  mucous  membrane,  lead- 
ing on  the  one  hand  to  phosphorescent  organs 
more  or  less  specialized,  or  on  the  other  to  such 
remarkable  structures  as  the  eyes  of  Ipnops, 
intermediate  between  true  eyes  and  specialized 
phosphorescent  plates.  Where  the  fishes  have  be- 
come blind,  the  integument,  lateral  line,  and 
various  tactile  appendages  acquire  extraordinary 
sensibility,  as  in  cave  animals  (q.v.).  The 
curious  miniature  of  a  whale  illustrated  in 
Fig.  9  of  the  Plate  is  one  of  the  two  known  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Cetomimus,  less  than  six  inches 
long  and  living  at  great  depths.  For  an  account 
of  Fig.  8,  see  Lancet-Fish. 

Lantern-Fishes  Propeb.  The  foregoing  spe- 
cies do  not  possess  light-giving  organs  to  any 
considerable  degree,  if  at  all;   out  most  of  the 

froup  are  provided  with  phosphorescent  lanterns, 
he  family  Myctophidie  contains  about  100  spe- 
cies, all  of  small  size,  carnivorous,  and  very 
widely  distributed  in  the  open  seas.  They  some- 
times come  to  the  surface  at  night  or  in  stormy 
weather,  but  ordinarily  dwell  in  the  depths.  All 
have  luminous  spots  or  photophores  more  or  less 
regularly  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  body, 
while  larger  light-giving  glands  are  lodged  in  the 
head,  or  near  the  tail,  or  both.  One  of  the  most 
vivid  light-bearers  is  a  steel-blue  Pacific  0>ast 
species  {Tarletonbeania  tenua),  whose  light-spots 
are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  It  also  has  large  func- 
tional eyes,  and  crenulated  scales,  but  no  lateral 
line.  TTie  name  'viper-fishes'  has  been  given  to 
the  genus  represented  by  a  species  (Chauliodiu 
Sloanei)  about  twelve  inches  long,  discovered  on 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  It  has  both  eyes 
and  photophores,  and  also  a  tactile  ray,  extending 
from  the  dorsal  fin.  It  is  also  an  inhabitant  of 
the  North  Pacific.  Somewhat  similar,  and  highly 
endowed  with  luminous  organs,  is  Photoneclea 
gracilis,  known  only  from  a  single  specimen,  7 
inches  long,  taken  oflT  Martinique.  472  fathoms 
below  the  surface.  Even  more  extraordinary  is 
the  small  black  fish  {Malacosteua  nifler)  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  10.  It  lives  in  very  deep  water, 
yet  has  large,  useful  eyes,  as  well  as  two  'head- 


lights' in  the  form  of  strong  luminous  organs 
near  the  eyes,  and  many  photophores  on  the  body. 
The  curious  way  in  which  the  lower  jaw  is  at- 
tached to  the  skull  is  unique  among  fishes.  This 
connection  is  made  by  a  cylindrical  muscular 
band,  which  Gunthcr  believes  to  be  contractile, 
"serving  to  give  the  extremity  of  the  mandible 
power  of  resistance  when  the  fish  has  seized  its 
prey,"  as  without  such  a  contrivance  so  long  and 
slender  a  bone  as  the  jaw  would  be  broken  by 
the  victim's  struggles.  Argyropelecus  (Fig.  7) 
represents  a  group  of  fishes,  only  two  or  three 
inches  long,  that  come  to  the  surface  at  night, 
and  during  the  day  descend  into  the  depths. 

Consult  the  general  authorities  mentioned 
under  Fish,  and  especially  Goode  and  Bean, 
Oceanio  Ichthyology  (Cambridge,  1896),  where 
complete  references  to  the  literature  relating  to 
deep-sea  fishes  will  be  found. 

Siee  Deep-!Sea  Exploration  for  the  methods  by 
which  many  of  these  fishes  have  been  obtained; 
and  Luminosity  of  Animals  for  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  their  light-giving  organs. 

LAKTEBN-FLT.  An  insect  of  the  exten- 
sive family  Fulgoridse.  Some  of  these  insects 
are  am<Mig  the  largest  known,  but  others  are 
quite  small.  Some  look  very  much  like  butter- 
flies or  moths,  while  still  others  greatly  resemble 
Xeuroptera.  The  family  has  received  its  com- 
mon name  because  of  the  peculiarly  enlarged,  mis- 
shapen proboscis  of  some  of  the  tropical  forms, 
which  may  equal  the  length  of  the  body,  and 
is  said  by  the  natives  of  the  tropics  to  be  lu- 
minescent— a  statement  disputed  by  scientific 
observers.  Many  of  the  species  are  beautifully 
and  brilliantly  colored.  Some  of  them  secrete  a 
valuable  white  wax,  in  some  cases  in  masses  far 
exceeding  the  length  of  the  insect.  This  is  col- 
lected by  the  Chinese  from  a  local  species  and 
made  into  candles.  All  the  lantcm-flies  are  her- 
bivorous. Some  of  the  exotic  species  seriously 
injure  crops,  but  none  in  the  United  States  does 
any  appreciable  damage.  They  are  common  in 
rank  herbage  and  among  the  reeds  of  fresh  and 
salt  water  swamps,  and  are  usually  protectively 
colored.  Several  forms  that  are  green  in  summer 
turn  brown  with  the  reeds  in  the  autumn.  A  pale 
green  species  {Ormcnis  septentrionalis)  occurs 
on  the  wild  grapevine.  Scolops  is  a  very  com- 
mon, widely  distributed  Xorth  American  genus, 
with  a  long  proboscis  like  that  of  the  exotic 
species.  The  most  injurious  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can species  is  Chlorochroa  conica,  which  feeds  on 
the  leaves  of  com  and  the  sugar-beet  in  parts 
of  the  West. 

LANTESN-SHEIX.  A  bivalve  mollusk  of 
the  genus  Anatina.  The  shell  is  oblong,  swollen 
thin,  often  inequivalvc.  The  species  occur  in 
India,  the  Philippines,  New  Zealand,  and  on  the 
west  coast  of  America. 

LANTHAinTM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xoi^ 
SdptiD,  lanthanexn,  to  conceal).  A  metallic  ele- 
ment discovered  in  1839  by  Mosander  in  the 
mineral  cerite.  Absolutely  pure  lanthanum  has 
probably  never  been  obtained.  Besides  cerite, 
lanthanum  occurs  also  in  the  minerals  gadolin- 
ite,  lanthanite,  and  orthite.  The  ordinary  proc- 
esses for  its  isolation  from  the  substances  with 
which  it  is  associated  are  very  complex.  From 
its  chloride  it  ipny  be  obtained  in  the  metallic 
state  by  treatment  with  metallic  potassium.  Lan- 
thanum  (symbol.  La;  atomic  weight,  138)  is  « 
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white,  fairlj  malleable  and  ductile  metal  of  spe- 
cific gravity  6.163.  It  combines  with  oxygen  to 
form  a  sesquioxide  (La,0,) ,  and  it  forms  the  cor- 
responding trichloride,  nitrate,  carbonate,  sul- 
phate, and  other  salts,  most  of  which  are  color- 
less, and  have  an  astringent,  sweetish  taste. 
Neither  the  metal  nor  the  salts  have  any  impor- 
tant commercial  uses.    See  Cebiuu;  Cebite. 

IjANXJ'VITTM.  An  old  and  important  city 
of  Latium  near  the  Appian  Way,  about  sixteen 
miles  south  of  Rome,  on  a  hill  commanding  au 
extensive  view  of  the  sea.  It  was  probably  colo- 
nized from  Alba.  It  first  became  important  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  by  the  part  it  took  against 
Rome  as  one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latin 
League.  Afterwards  in  the  wars  between  Rome 
and  the  .^ui  and  Volsci  it  sided  with  Rome. 
In  the  great  Latin  war,  340-338  B.C.,  it  took  part 
agaiijst  Rome,  but  was  treated  leniently  by  the 
victorious  Romans,  who,  instead  of  punishing 
the  inhabitants,  made  them  Roman  citizens. 
After  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  important  only 
as  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Juno  Sospita. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  of 
Milo,  the  antagonist  of  Clo<lius;  and  near  it  was 
bom  the  comedian  Roscius.  The  small  town  of 
CivitH  Lavinia  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the 
old  Lanuvium,  of  which  a  few  walls  and  pave- 
ments remain. 

LAN'ZA,  Gaetaho  (1848—).  An  American 
mathematician,  engineer,  and  educator,  bom  in 
Boston,  Mass.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  was  an  instructor  there  for 
two  years,  in  1872-74  was  an  instructor  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor,  and  (in  1875)  pro- 
fessor of  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics.  In 
1883  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  department 
of  mechanical  engineering.  He  was  elected  to 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  became^  a  member  of 
various  other  learned  organizations.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  work  in  the  Institute,  he  was  often 
active  as  a  consulting  engineer.  His  writings  in- 
clude numerous  scientific  papers  presented  to 
societies,  and  a  volume  on  Applied  Mechanica 
(1885). 

IiANZA,  lan'zft,  GiovAWNi  (1816-82).  An 
Italian  statesman,  bom  at  Vignale  in  Piedmont. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Turin,  and  practiced  his 
profession  at  Vignale  for  several  years;  early 
joined  the  Agrarian  Society;  founded  the  Opi- 
nione;  and  in  1848  was  elected  to  the  Sardinian 
Parliament,  where  he  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Left  Centre.  He  was  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion under  Cavour  (1855-58),  and  Minister  of 
Finance  up  to  the  resignation  of  Cavour  after 
Villafranca,  in  July,  1859.  After  serving  as 
president  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  he  acted  for 
a  year  (1864-65)  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He 
returned  to  the  legislative  chamber,  and  served 
there  (in  1867  an4  1868  again  as  president) 
until  1869,  when,  having  defeated  the  Ministry 
of  Menabrea,  he  became  head  of  the  Cabinet  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Under  his  administra- 
tion, which  carried  through  important  education- 
al reforms,  the  seat  of  the  Government  was  trans- 
ferred to  Rome.  He  resigned  in  1873  owing  to 
a  coalition  of  the  Left  and  the  Right  against 
his  financial  policy.     He  was  a  Deputy  up  to 


the  time  of  his  death.  Consult  Tavallini,  Lansa 
ed  t  auoi  tempi  (Turin,  1887). 

LANZABOTE^  lUn'thi-rO'tA.  One  of  the  Ca- 
nary Islands  (q.v.),  the  most  easterly  of  the 
group.  Area,  325  square  miles.  Population, 
16,500.  It  is  very  irregular  in  outline  and  of  vol- 
canic origin;  its  surface  is  rough  and  mountain- 
ous. It  has  some  agricultural  products,  and  is 
famous  for  its  grapes.  The  island  has  no  good 
harbors;  its  capital,  Arrecife,  has  a  population 
of  3000. 

LANZi;  l&a'zi,  Luioi  (1732-1810).  A  cele- 
brated Italian  antiquary,  born  at  Monte  dell' 
Olmo,  near  Macerata,  June  14,  1732.  He  entered 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  resided  at  Rome, 
and  afterwards  at  Florence,  where  he  became 
president  of  the  Accademia  della  Crusca.  In  1782 
he  published  at  Florence  his  Descrizione  della 
galleria  di  Firenze.  His  great  works  are  his 
Saggio  di  lingtM  etruaca  (1789),  in  which  he 
maintains  the  influence  of  Greece  upon  Etruscan 
civilization,  and  his  Storia  pittorica  d'ltalia,  etc. 
(1792  and  1809).  This  latter  work  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Thomas  Roscoe  ( 1847 ) .  He 
is  the  author  also  of  several  poems,  works  on 
Etruscan  vases,  sculptures,  etc.  His  posthumous 
works  were  published  in  two  volumes  at  Florence 
in  1817.  Consult  Boni,  Elogio  delV  abate  L. 
Lanzi  (Pisa,  1816). 

LAOAGK  lA-wag'.  The  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Ilocos  Norte  (q.v.),  Philippines  (Map:  Philip- 
pine Islands,  El).  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Luzon,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Laoag  or  Pagsiln  River,  five  and 
one-half  miles  from  the  sea.  Its  houses  are  for 
the  most  part  well  built,  especially  the  town  hall 
and  the  church ;  it  has  a  telegraph  station,  and  is 
the  projected  terminus  of  a  railroad  from  Manila. 
Population,  in  1898,  37,094. 

IlAOCObN,  l&-Ok'0-to  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aao- 
kAuv,  Laoko6n).  According  to  classic  legend,  a 
priest  of  Apollo  in  Troy,  who  in  vain  warned 
his  countiymen  aeainst  receiving  within  their 
walls  the  wooden  horse.  According  to  the  ver- 
sion given  by  Vergil  in  the  ^neid,  two  serpents 
then  came  swimming  from  Tenedos,  attacked 
the  two  sons  of  LaocoSn,  and,  when  the  father 
came  to  their  help,  destroyed  him  also.  There 
are  many  traces  of  earlier  versions;  in  one  only 
the  sons  are  killed,  and  the  serpents  are  sent  by 
Apollo  as  a  warning  to  ^Eneas;  in  another 
destruction  falls  on  the  father  and  one  son^  The 
story  is  not  noticed  in  the  Homeric  foetoa,  but 
was  told  in  the  later  epic,  and  was  the  subject  of 
a  tragedy  by  Sophocles.  It  acquires  a  peculiar 
interest  from  being  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
best-known  works  of  ancient  sculpture  still  in 
existence:  a  group  discovered  in  1506  at  Rome, 
in  the  Sette  Sale,  on  the  side  of  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  and  purchased  by  Pope  Julius  II.  for  the 
Vatican.  The  whole  treatment  of  the  subject, 
the  anatomical  accuracy  of  the  figures,  and  the 
representation  both  of  bodily  pain  and  of  nas- 
sion,  have  secured  for  the  group  a  higher  place 
than  it  properly  merits.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
was  the  work  of  the  Rhodian  artists  Agesander, 
Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus.  Archffiologists 
differ  as  to  the  date  to  be  assigned.  Some  inter- 
pret the  words  of  Pliny  as  indicating  that  it  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  Titus ;  the  majority,  how- 
ever, agree  that  it  is  a  work  of  the  Rhodian 
School,  which  flourish^  before  the  Christian  Era, 
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and  recent  opinions,  based  on  a  comparison  with 
the  "Oigantomachy"  at  Pergamus,  and  the 
evidence  of  inscriptions  containing  the  artist's 
signature  of  Athenodonis,  incline  to  date  the 
group  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century  b.o. 
In  spite  of  its  wonderful  execution,  this  group 
is  not  an  example  of  the  best  Greek  work,  but 
belongs  to  a  period  of  low  artistic  ideals.  For 
an  esthetic  exposition  of  its  merits,  consult  Lea- 
sing, Laokoon  oder  uber  die  Oremen  der  Malerei 
und  PoeUe,  especiallj'in  the  second  edition  by 
BlOmner  (Berlin,  1880),  where  the  earlier  litera- 
ture is  cited;  also  Robert,  Oild  und  Lied  (Berlin, 
1881);  Kekule,  Zur  Deutung  und  Zeitbeatim- 
mung  dea  Laokoon  (Stuttgart,  1883);  and 
FSrster,  in  the  Verhandlungen  der  vierzigsten 
PhUologenversammlung  zu  QSrlitz  (Leipzig, 
1890). 

LAOIKAIIAS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aaodii/uu).  (1) 
The  son  of  the  Pheeacian  King  Alcinoua  and 
Arete.  (2)  King  of  Thebes  and  son  of  Eteocles. 
The  expedition  of  the  Epigoni  against  Thebes 
took  place  in  bis  reign,  and  he  was  slain  by 
Alcmeeon,  after  having  killed  their  leader, 
.£gialeus. 

LA'OBAJCI'A  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AaoSd/Mta,  La- 
odameia).  (1)  The  daughter  of  Acastus  and 
Astydamia.  Learning  of  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, Protesilaus,  in  the  Trojan  War,  she  con- 
soled herself  by  keeping  constantly  with  her  a 
wooden  image  of  the  hero;  and  when  her  father 
caused  it  to  be  burned  in  order  to  turn  her  mind 
from  her  sorrow,  she  threw  herself  into  the  Are. 
According  to  another  tradition,  Protesilaus  was 
restored  to  life  for  three  hours,  and  Laodamia 
accompanied  him  on  his  return  to  the  lower 
world.  The  story  is  used  by  Wordsworth  in  his 
poem  Laodamia.  (2)  The  daughter  of  Bellero- 
phon  and  mother  by  Zeus  of  Sarpedon. 

LA0DIC3E,  lft-Cd1-86  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AaotUii, 
Laodike) .  ( 1 )  A  nymph,  and  the  mother  of  Kiobe 
by  Fhoroneus.  (2)  The  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  wife  of  Helicaon.  (3)  In  Homer,  the 
daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra,  called 
Electra  by  the  tragic  poets. 

LAODICEA,  l&'dd-I-se'ft  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
AaoSlKtia,  Laodikeia).  The  name  of  several 
Greek  cities  in  the  East,  built  by  the  Seleucidee, 
who  ruled  the  Kingdom  of  Syria  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Five  of  these  were 
named  after  Laodice^  wife  of  Seleucus  Xicator, 
and  one  after  the  wife  of  Antiochus  Tbeos.  Three 
are  of  some  importance,  two  in  Asia  Minor  and 
one  in  Syria.  Most  important  was  Laodicea  ad 
Lycum,  situated  in  Southwestern  Asia  Minor, 
commonly  reckoned  in  Phrygia,  though  sometimes 
included  in  Caria  or  Lydia.  It  was  situated 
about  11  miles  west  of  Colosste,  at  the  junction 
of  several  important  roads  from  the  coast  and  in- 
terior, and  was  at  one  time  called  Diospolis,  but 
was  renamed  by  Antiochus  Theos  (b.c.  260),  who 
reestablished  and  fortified  the  town  as  a  centre 
of  Greek  influence.  It  soon  became  a  large  and 
wealthy  city,  and,  in  spite  of  the  disasters  of  the 
Mithradatic  wars,  it  was  a  chief  seat  of  Roman 
influence  under  the  Empire.  It  seems  to  have 
early  become  a  Christian  centre,  as  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (ii.  1), 
and  is  one  of  the  seven  churches  addressed  in  the 
Apocalypse. 

The  town  was  a  banking  centre,  and  famous 
for  its  manufacture  of  cloth   from  the  glossy 


black  wool  of  the  district,  but  it  likewise  had 
obtained  great  renown  for  its  school  of  medicine 
connected  with  the  Temple  of  Men  Karu,  who 
was  identified  with  the  Greek  Asclepios.  It 
changed  hands  more  than  once  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Byzantine  Empire  and  the  Turks,  and 
gradually  fell  into  decay.  The  site,  known  as 
Eski-hisaar,  is  deserted,  but  contains  a  number 
of  fine  ruins  of  the  Roman  period,  including  a 
well-preserved  stadium  and  two  theatres.  The 
town  was  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  of 
which  many  arches  remain.  Consult  Ramsay, 
Citiea  and  Biahoprioa  of  Phrygia,  voL  i.  (Oxford, 
1895). 

Another  town,  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
in  the  territory  of  Lycaonia,  was  situated  on  the 
highroad  from  Ephesus  to  the  East.  The  town 
was  known  as  Laodicea  Combuata  (Gk.  AaoSlma 
KaT€uc€KaviUni),  probably  because  of  an  early  de- 
struction by  fire,  though  Strabo  says  the  name 
was  due  to  the  volcanic  rocks  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; modem  travelers  deny  that  there  is  any 
such  formation.  The  modem  Borgan  Ladik  prob- 
ably occupies  the  site  of  this  city,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  are  extensive  architectural  re- 
mains. 

The  third  city,  also  founded  by  Seleucus,  waa 
Laodicea  ad-  Mare,  in  Northern  Sjrria,  now 
Latakia  (q.v.). 

ZiAOBICEA,  CoiTNCiL  OF.  A  council  held  dur- 
ing the  fourth  century,  but  whether  toward  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  end  haa  been  earnestly 
debated  without  being  determined.  It  consisted 
of  thirty-two  bishops  from  difl'erent  provinces  of 
Asia,  and  embodied  its  decisions  in  sixty  canons, 
relating  to  matters  of  ritual,  church  order,  dig- 
nity, precedence,  discipline,  morals,  faith,  and 
heresy.  The  most  important  of  them  is  the  last, 
giving  a  list  of  the  books  of  Scripture  received  at 
that  time  as  canonical,  which  does  not  contain 
the  Apocrypha  or  Revelation.  They  may  be  found 
in  Hardouin,  Conciliorum  Collectio,  vol.  i. 
(Paris,  1716).  Consult  Hefele,  Kongilien- 
gcachichte,  vol.  ii.  (Freiburg,  1855-74). 

I^AODICEANS,  l&'dd-I-se'anz,  Epistle  to 
THE.    See  Apocrypha;  Ephesians,  Epistle  to 

THE. 

I^OKOON,  1&-0k'6-»n.  A  treatise  on  the 
characteristics  of  poetry  and  sculpture  by  Leas- 
ing (1766),  based  upon  the  Laocoon  group  in 
the  Vatican.  It  was  written  to  combat  the  views 
of  Winckelmann,  who  believed  that  the  expres- 
sion of  repressed  agony  given  by  the  sculptor  to 
Laocoon's  face  indicated  a  higher  type  of  heroism 
than  the  priest's  cries  as  described  by  Vergil. 

LA0M'2IX>N  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aoo/i/Juf). 
Son  and  successor  of  Ilus,  who  founded  the  city 
of  Ilium.  He  is  said  to  have  been  served  by 
Poseidon  and  Apollo  by  command  of  Zeus,  the 
former  erecting  the  walls  of  the  new  city,  while 
Apollo  acted  as  herdsman.  Laomedon  having  re- 
fused to  pay  them  according  to  agreement,  Apollo 
sent  a  plague  and  Poseidon  a  sea-monster,  which 
killed  many  Trojans,  until  an  oracle  commanded 
the  offering  of  Laomedon's  daughter  Hesione. 
Hercules  appeared  at  this  point,  and,  having  been 
promised  the  immortal  horses  given  by  Zens  to 
"Tros,  slew  the  monster  and  freed  Hesione.  When 
his  reward  was  refused,  Hercules  gathered  a 
small  force,  killed  Laomedon,  captured  the  city, 
and  carried  off  Hesione  as  booty,  after  placing 
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Priam,   who   had   alone    protested   against   his 
father's  acts,  upon  the  throne. 

IiAOlT,  l&N.  A  fortress  and  the  capital  of  the 
Department  of  Aisne,  France,  situated  on  an  iso- 
lated hill,  87  miles  northeast  of  Paris  by  rail 
(Map:  France,  K  2).  It  has  numerous  ancient 
buildings  and  three  gates  belonsing  to  its  thir- 
teenth-century fortifications.  The  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  begun  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  and  finished  in 
1225.  It  is  surmounted  with  numerous  towers, 
some  of  them  unfinished,  and  the  two  flanking 
the  facade  being  adorned  with  huge  oxen,  feid 
to  commemorate  the  animals  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  the  stone  for  the  building.  Another 
noteworthy  church  is  that  of  Saint  Martin 
(twelfth  century)  in  Transition  style.  The 
Palais  de  Justice  occupies  the  thirteenth-cen- 
tury episcopal  palace,  and  the  prefecture  is 
housed  in  the  former  Abbey  of  Saint  Jean 
(twelfth  century).  The  educational  institutions 
comprise  a  lyc^,  a  communal  college,  a  normal- 
school,  a  fine  library  rich  in  MSS.  and  auto- 
graphs, a  'museum  of  local  antiquities,  and  a 
theatre.  Laon  manufactures  linen  and  other  tex- 
tiles and  metal  products.  It  is  noted  for  its 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Populati(H),  in  1801, 
14,120;  in  1001,  1.5,434.  Laon  is  first  mentioned 
as  Laudunum  in  the  fifth  century.  It  was  forti- 
fied by  the  Romans  and  eventually  attained  great 
importance  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks ;  in 
the  tenth  century  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Car- 
olingian  kings.  During  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  the  place  suffered  consider- 
ably in  the  struggles  with  its  bishops.  The 
bishopric  of  Laon,  founded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  was  abolished  in  1780.  In 
niodern  times  Laon  is  associated  with  the  defeat 
of  the  French  under  Napoleon  by  the  Germans 
under  BlUcher  in  1814.  In  1870  Laon  capitu- 
lated to  the  Germans,  but  the  entrance  of  the 
conquering  army  into  the  town  was  marked  by 
the  blowing  up  of  the  powder-magazine  by  a 
French  private,  with  the  result  that  over  500 
people  were  killed  and  wounded  and  the  town 
was  considerably  damaged. 

LAOS,  la'fts.  A  region  in  the  northern  part  of 
Siam,  comprising  the  Middle  Mekong  District,  ex- 
tending from  about  13°  to  23°  latitude  N.  Its 
boundaries  are  not  well  defined,  and  its  total  area 
is  estimated  at  about  llfl.OOO  square  miles.  Its 
political  status  has  been  determined  by  the  agree- 
ments of  1803  and  1806.  By  the  first,  France 
obtained  possession  of  the  portion  east  of  the 
Mekong,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  French  Indo- 
China;  while  by  the  second  agreement  between 
France  and  England,  the  portion  west  of  the 
Mekong  has  been  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  eastern,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Mekong, 
has  been  declared  within  the  French  sphere  of 
influence,  and  the  western  part,  around  the 
headstreams  of  the  Menam,  has  been  recognized 
within  the  British  sphere.  The  country  has  been 
only  slijrbtly  explored,  and  its  resources  are  still 
unknown.  It  is  covered  largely  with  forests  of 
valuable  woods,  and  is  believed  to  contain  con- 
siderable mineral  wealth.  The  climate  is  not 
unhealthful  during  the  dry  season,  which  lasts 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  April, 
but  is  very  hot  and  oppressive  during  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  mean  temperature  is  about  05°. 
The  natives  raise  rice,  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
tea.    They  also  produce  mats  and  other  objects 


of  Sparta  grass.  There  are  a  French  resident 
and  a  numoer  of  French  commissioners  in  the 
eastern  part.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
2,000,000,  chiefly  Laos. 

LAOS,  WHz,  or  LAOTLANS.  One  of  the  chief 
groups  of  the  Thai  stock,  which  includes 
the  Shans,  Thos-Muong,  Siamese,  Burmese,  etc 
They  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Farther 
India,  from  Tongking  to  Assam,  but  the  Laos 
country  belongs  chiefly  to  Siam  and  French  Indo- 
china, only  a  few  tribes  still  preserving  their 
independence.  The  physical  characters  of  the 
Laotians  are:  Medium  (sometimes  quite  low) 
stature,  except  in  the  most  favorable  dis- 
tricts; somewhat  brachycephalic  head-form;  hair 
black,  stiff,  and  rarely  curly,  beard  scanty; 
skin  among  the  general  population  tawny, 
but  among  the  higher  classes  lighter  and  often 
almost  white.  The  upland  Laotians  are  fairer- 
skinned  than  the  people  of  the  ■  lowlands. 
Certain  customs  and  practices,  such  as  the 
North  Laotian  tattooing  with  needles,  bodily  or- 
namentation, etc.,  have  been  regarded  as  in- 
dicative of  Malayan  affinities.  The  character 
of  the  primitive  Laotians  is  generally  considered 
as  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  many  of  their 
more  civilized  neighbors.  They  are,  at  their  best, 
of  a  pleasanter  disposition,  franker,  and  more 
accessible  than  many  of  the  other  peoples  of 
Farther  India,  and  conlbine  the  qualities  of  good 
subjects  with  a  never-extinct  longing  for  inde- 
pendence. In  occupation  the  Laotians  are  agri- 
culturists, cultivating  rice  and  the  mulberry-tree, 
and  raising  silkworms;  in  part  shepherds  and 
hunters.  &me  of  the  settled  and  more  civilized 
Laotians  make  the  wilder  tribes  of  their  environ- 
ment grow  rice  and  other  foods  for  them.  Others 
are  expert  cutters  of  teak  and  other  timber.  Be- 
ing on  the  route  of  travel  between  China  and 
Farther  India  of  the  south,  they  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  development  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  that  region,  although  they  are  not 
credited  with  any  keen  commercial  sense.  Some 
of  the  Laotians  are  celebrated  for  their  metal- 
work.  Excepting  music,  the  fine  arts  seem  not  to 
be  largely  cultivated,  but  there  is  among  them 
a  considerable  indigenous  as  well  as  borrowed 
folk-literature. 

Polygamy  is  rare  with  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  the  position  of  woman  is  not  at  all  low 
with  some  of  the  tribes;  for,  if  she  does  work 
hard,  she  is  the  head  of  the  household.  Those  who 
are  not  still  'heathen'  have  accepted  Buddhism 
in  some  form  or  other,  but  among  the  lower 
and  ignorant  classes  ancestor-worship,  fetishism, 
etc.,  survive.  From  their  neighbors,  the  Khmers, 
they  have  borrowed  some  superstitious  beliefs, 
as  the  were-wolf  and  the  like.  Some  of  the  Lao- 
tians have  a  special  form  of  writing,  probably  of 
Indian  origin.  With  the  Shans  the  Laotians 
shared  in  the  earlier  Thai  civilizations  of  this 
part  of  Farther  India,  some  of  which  were  in 
their  prime  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth' centuries.  A  few  of  the  Laos  'States'  still 
exist  in  a  semi-independent  condition.  Consult: 
Bock,  Temples  and  Elephants  (London,  1884)  ; 
Colquhoun,  Among  the  Shans  (London,  1886)  ; 
Taupin,  "Voyage  d'exploration  et  d'£tudes  au 
Laos,"  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  8ociit4  Normande  de 
Giographie  for  1890;  Aymonier,  Voyage  dans  le 
Laos  (Paris,  1897) ;  Leffevre,  Vn  voyage  au  Laos 
(Paris,  1898). 
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LAO-TSE,  or  LAO-TSXT,  lou'tsfl'  (Chin., 
'Venerable  Philosopher').  An  ancient  Chinese 
sage,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  philosophy 
known  as  Taoism  (q.v.).  Little  is  known  re- 
garding him  that  is  absolutely  trustworthy. 
That  he  existed  is  beyond  doubt,  for  Sze-ma 
Ts'ten,  the  Chinese  historian,  who  wrote  about 
B.C.  100,  mentions  him  and  gives  the  longest 
sketch  of  his  life  that  we  have.  His  real  name 
was  Li  Urh,  a  name  of  no  special  significance, 
as  Li  is  the  commonest  of  surnames  in  China. 
It  means  'plum-tree,'  and  has  served  the  legend- 
mongers  as  a  pee  on  which  to  hang  the  story  that 
he  was  bom  under  a  plum-tree,  and  that  he  im- 
mediately pointed  to  the  tree,  saying,  "From  this 
tree  1  take  my  name."  Another  legend  is  that  ho 
was  white-haired  when  he  was  born,  having  been 
carried  for  seventy  years  in  his  mother's  womb, 
and  from  this  circumstance  he  is  known  as  Lao- 
tse,  which  may  mean  'old  boy'  as  well  as  vener- 
able philosopher.  His  posthumous  title  was  Peh 
Yang,  or  'Earl  Yang,'  and  his  appellation.  Tan, 
which  means  'flat-eared.'  He  was  bom,  accord- 
ing to  Sze-ma,  in  the  village  of  Kiuh-fin  ('mis- 
directed benevolence'),  in  the  paVish  of  Li 
('cruelty'),  the  prefecture  of  jr«  ('bitterness'), 
and  the  principality  of  Ts'u  ('distress'),  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  in  what  is  now  the 
Province  of  Ho-nan,  or  perhaps  the  neighboring 
Province  of  Xgan-hwei.  This  was  in  B.C.  604. 
At  some  time  in  his  life  he  became  librarian  and 
archivist  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  whose  capital 
was  at  Lo-¥ang,  in  Ho-nan.  He  had  a  consider- 
able influence  on  Confucius,  who  visited  him 
about  B.C.  517,  and  learned  from  him  a  lesson  in 
humility. 

In  his  old  age  Lao-tse  retired  and  betook  him- 
self to  the  frontier,  whether  of  his  own  State  or 
of  the  Empire  is  uncertain.  There  he  lingered  for 
a  time,  instructing  Yin-hi,  the  warden,  and  at  his 
request  wrote  a  book  of  about  6000^  words,  in 
which  he  discussed  the  concepts  of  Tao  and  Teh, 
for  which  see  the  article  Taoism.  When  or  where 
he  died  is  not  known.  Legend  states  that  when 
last  seen  he  was  riding  away  into  the  wilderness 
of  Tibet,  mounted  on  a  black  ox.  Some  ill- 
advised  attempts  have  been  made  to  Latinize  his 
name  into  Laocius.  Consult:  Waiters,  Lao-tzi, 
a  Study  in  Chinese  Philosophy  (London,  1879), 
and  Cams,  Lao-tze's  Taoteh-King  (Chicago, 
1898). 

LAF'ABOT'OKY  (from  Gk.  \aripa,  lapara, 
flank,  loins  +  to/»i},  tomS,  a  cutting,  from  t/m- 
»«»»,  temnein,  to  cut).  A  surgical  term,  used  to 
designate  making  an  incision  throu|;h  the  abdo- 
minal walls  and  peritoneum,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  or  operating  upon  the  abdominal  or 
pelvic  viscera.  The  term  is  being  replaced  by 
cceliotomy  (from  Gk.  crnXk,  koilia,  hollow,  abdo- 
men -f  Toif/j,  tome,  a  cutting) ,  which  is  more 
exact.  Consult:  Park,  Surgery  hy  American 
Authors  (3d  ed.,  New  York,  1901)  ;  Jacobson 
and  Steward,  The  Operations  of  Surgery  (4th 
ed.,  London,  1002). 

I>A  PAZ,  Ift  path.  South  American  pron.  ptls. 
A  city  in  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios,  Argen- 
tina, situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ParanA, 
87  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Paranft  (Map: 
Argentina,  F  10).  It  is  a  regular  stopping- 
place  for  steamers  on  the  river,  and  an  important 
port  of  transit  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Asun- 
cion.    Its  chief  exports  are  hides  and  preserved 


beef.     It  was  founded  in  1830,  and  is  growing. 
Population,  over  9000. 

LA  FAZ.  The  largest  and  best  populated  de- 
partment of  Bolivia,  occupying  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  Republic  (Map:  Bolivia,  D  7).  It 
18  bounded  by  Brazil  on  the  north  the  Bolivian 
departments  of  Cochabamba  and  Beni  on  the  east, 
by  Oruro  on  the  south,  and  Peru  on  the  west. 
Its  area  cannot  be  given  exactly,  owing  to  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  boundaries,  but  may  be 
taken  as  over  200,000  square  miles.  Geograph- 
ically it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  differing 
radically  from  each  other  in  the  formation  of 
their  surface.  The  northern  and  larger  part, 
which  was  formerly  included  in  the  Department 
of  Beni,  is  an  extensive  plain,  thickly  wooded 
and  well  watered  by  the  numerous  tributaries 
of  the  Beni  and  the  Purus.  This  region  has  a 
hot  and  unhealthful  climate  and  is  inhabited 
mostly  by  Indians.  The  southern  portion  belongs 
mostly  to  the  region  of  the  Cordillera  Real,  and 
■is  exceedingly  mountainous,  containing  some  of 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  continent,  such  as  Illi- 
mani  and  Illampu.  It  is  drained  by  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Beni,  and  takes  in  a  large  part 
of  Lake  Titicaca  with  its  outlet,  the  Desagua- 
dero.  The  generally  mountainous  surface  is  di- 
versified by  numerous  elevated  valleys,  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation  and  having  a  delight- 
ful climate.  The  main  agricultural  products  are 
com,  wheat,  potatoes,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  cacao, 
etc.  Cattle-raising  is  carried  on  extensively,  and 
the  natural  conditions  of  the  region  are  very 
favorable  for  the  development  of  that  industry. 
The  mining  industries  of  the  State  are  also  im- 
portant. Gold,  copper,  silver,  and  tin  are  the 
chief  mineral  products.  The  population,  exclud- 
ing uncivilized  Indians,  was  officially  estimated 
in  1808  at  350,000,  including  about  250,000  In- 
dians and  only  about  21,000  whites.  Capital, 
La  Paz  (q.v.). 

LA  PAZ.  A  city  and  the  capital  of  the  De- 
partment of  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Chuquiapu  River,  30  miles  southeast  of 
Lake  Titicaca,  more  than  12,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  has  a  cool  and  healthful  climate  (Map: 
Bolivia,  D  7).  It  has  paved  streets,  and  there 
are  twenty  bridges  crossing  the  river.  It  has 
several  squares,  on  one  of  which,  the  Plaza 
Mayor,  stands  the  fine  cathedral,  as  yet  incom- 
plete, and  the  ruined  Government  building.  There 
are  several  handsome  drives  and  promenades, 
one  of  which,  the  Alameda,  is  very  broad 
and  entered  by  three  iron  gates.  The  city 
has  a  university,  with  faculties  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  theology;  a  national  college  and 
seminary,  a  museum,  a  public  library,  two  hos- 
pitals, and  various  scientific  and  philanthropic 
societies.  The  industries  of  the  city  are  unim- 
portant, but  it  has  an  active  trade  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  mining  products  of  the  surrounding 
district.  Population,  45,000.  La  Paz  was  found- 
ed in  1548  by  Alonso  de  Mendoza.  In  its  early 
history  it  suffered  several  times  from  Indian 
uprisings,  being  once  besieged  for  four  months 
by  100,000  Indians.  It  was  the  first  Peruvian 
city  to  revolt  against  Spain. 

LA  PAZ,  lA  pBs.  A  port  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lower  California,  Mexico,  situated  on  the 
Bay  of  La  Paz  (Map:  Mexico,  D  5).  Formerly 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  valuable  pearl-fishery,  hut 
the  chief  occupation  now  is  trade  in  the  products 
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of  the  fertile  district  around  it  and  of  the  mines 
of  Triunfo.  The  town  has  a  good  harbor,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  consul.  Popula- 
tion, 7000. 

LAPEEB,  l&.-pix'.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Lapeer  County,  Hich.,  60  miles  north  by 
west  of  Detroit;  on  the  Chicago  and  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  Michigan  Central  railroads 
(Map:  Michigan,  K  6).  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
fertile  agricultural  section  and  an  important 
market  for  farm  produce  and  poultry;  it  has 
flouring  and  planing  mills,  foundries,  stove- 
works,  a  tannery,  and  pickle-works.  The  State 
Home  for  Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptics  is  here. 
Settled  in  1832,  Lapeer  was  first  incorporated  in 
1875,  the  charter  of  that  year  still  being  in 
operation,  and  providing  for  a  mayor,  annually 
elected,  and  a  unicameral  council.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  the  water-works.  Population, 
in  1800,  2753;  in  1900,  3297. 

XA  PELTBIE,  1&  pel'tr^^,  Mabos  Maoeleink 
DE,  nde  Chauvignt  (1603-71).  A  French  educa- 
tor and  religieuse,  bom  at  Alencon.  Though 
wishing  to  enter  a  convent,  she  was  forced  by 
her  father  to  marry,  but  was  left  a  childless 
widow  at  the  age  of' twenty-two.  On  reading  La 
Jeune's  Relation  (1635),  she  determined  to  use 
her  entire  forttine  in  the  education  of  Indian 
girls.  She  came  to  Quebec  in  1639  with  three 
nuns,  and  founded  the  Ursuline  Convent  there, 
maintaining  a  school  for  both  white  and  Indian 
girls.  In  1642  she  joined  the  Montreal  colony, 
remaining  there  until  1646,  when  she  returned  to 
Quebec.  She  is  said  to  have  entered  as  novice 
in  this  year.  She  died  in  the  convent  in  1671. 
Particular  reference  is  made  to  her  in  Thwaites 
(ed.),  The  Jesuit  Relations,  vols.  xi.  and  xvi. 
(Cleveland,  1896-1901). 

IiAP^BOUSE,  U'p&'rOSz',  Jear-Francoib  de 
Galaup,  Count  de  ( 1741-88  T).  A  French  navi- 
gator, bom  near  Albia,  in  the  Department  of 
Tam.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1756,  foiiu;ht 
against  the  English  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
and  was  made  a  captain  in  1780.  In  1782  he  was 
sent  to  destroy  the  British  forts  in  Hudson 
Bay.  Three  years  later  he  was  chosen  to  com- 
mand an  expedition  of  discovery,  sent  out  by 
the  French  Government  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  explorations  of  Cook  and  Clarke  in 
the  Japan  Seas  and  southeast  of  Australia, 
and,  incidentally,  of  attempting  the  Northwest 
Passage.  Lap^rouse  sailed  in  August,  1785, 
with  two  frigates,  the  Boussole  and  the  Astro- 
lahe,  taking  with  him  specialists  in  botany, 
astronomy,  geology,  and  geography.  The  expedi- 
tion was  carefully  equipped,  and  did  good  work. 
The  ships  crossed"  the  Atlantic  to  Brazil,  rounded 
Cape  Horn  and  skirted  the  coast  of  the  Americas 
to  latitude  60°  North,  Mount  Saint  Elias  being 
sighted.  On  November  5,  1786,  Necker  Island, 
a  small  island  some  hundred  leagues  northwest 
of  the  Hawaiian  group,  was  discovered.  The  ex- 
plorers sighted  the  Marianne  Islands,  touched  at 
the  Philippines,  and  by  May,  1787,  would  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Korea.  These 
waters  were  for  the  Western  world  absolutely 
unknown,  and  Lapfrouse  devoted  some  six  or 
seven  months  to  the  exploration  of  the  vicin- 
ity. In  August  he  discovered  the  strait  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Saghalin  and  Yezo,  which 
now  bears  his  name.  From  the  Bay  of  Avatscha 
in  Kamtchatka,  Lesseps,  the  interpreter  of  the 


expedition,  was  dispatched  in  September  to 
France  by  the  overland  route  across  Siberia,  car- 
rying with  him  the  records  and  maps  of  the 
expedition.  Then,  going  south,  LapSrouse  landed 
on  one  of  the  Navigator  Islands,  where  twenty- 
one  of  the  expedition,  including  the  captain 
of  the  Astrolabe,  were  massacred  by  the  na- 
tives. Lap^rouse  touched  Tasmania,  and,  on 
January  26,  1788,  made  Botany  Bay.  He  re- 
mained there  until  February  7,  after  which  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  movements  of  the  expedition. 
The  French  Government  ofTered  a  reward  of 
10,000  francs  for  information,  and  in  1791  sent 
an  expedition  in  search  of  Lap^rouse,  but  without 
success.  In  1820  an  English  captain,  Dillon, 
found  some  remnants  of  the  wreckage  of  Lape- 
rouse's  ships  in  the  possession  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Vanikoro,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides.  A  French 
expedition  sent  out  in  1828  under  Dumont  d'Ur- 
ville  ascertained  that  both  ships  had  been 
wrecked  in  a  storm  off  the  coas^  of  this  island, 
and  that  all  on  board  had  perished,  and  Dumont 
d'Urville  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Lap£rouse  on  the  island.  There  are  three 
editions  of  Lap£rouse's  voyages,  prepared  from 
journals  sent  home  by  him,  and  published  under 
the  title  Voyage  autour  du  monde,  in  1797,  1799, 
and  1831,  the  last  edited  by  Lesseps.  In  April, 
1888,  the  Soci$t6  de  Gtographie  in  Paris  com- 
memorated the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  La- 
pgrouse's  death.  Consult  Bulletins  de  la  Sociiti 
de  la  Qiographie  (Paris,  1888). 

LA  PEYBOUSE,  14  p&'rSBi',  Philippe  Picot 
DE  (1744-1818).  A  French  naturalist,  bora  at 
Toulouse,  where  he  was  advocate-general  in  the 
Parliament  (1768-71).  He  applied  himself  to 
natural  history  researches,  chiefly  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, from  1774  to  1789,  when  he  was  recalled 
to  the  administration  of  his  native  district,  be- 
came inspector  of  mines,  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory in  the  central  school  of  Toulouse,  and  mayor 
of  the  city  (1800).  In  1811  he  was  made  per- 
petual secretary  of  the  Toulouse  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  during  the  Hundred  Days  he  was 
president  of  the  electoral  college  of  Haute-Ga- 
ronne,  and  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
but  he  afterwards  retired  into  private  life,  and 
cultivated  beautiful  species  of  pines  on  his  prop- 
erty. He  published:  Description  de  plusieurs 
nouvelles  espices  d'orthoc&ratites  et  d'ostraciteit 
(1781),  Flore  des  PyrMUes  (1795,  4th  ed.  1801), 
Monographie  des  sawifrages  ( 1801 ) ,  and  Bistoire 
dbr6g6e  des  plantes  des  Pyrinies  (1813-18). 

LAF'HAIC,  Inobease  Allen  (1811-76).  An 
American  lAturalist,  born  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
For  a  time  he  served  as  assistant  on  the  survey 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  as  engineer  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Welland  and  Miami  canals. 
After  moving  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1836,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  scientific  study  and  in- 
vestigation,' particularly  in  the  branches  of  bot- 
any, meteorology,  and  geology.  From  1873  to 
1875  he  acted  as  chief  geologist  of  Wisconsin.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  So- 
ciety and  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences. 
His  best-known  publications  are :  A  Oeographicat 
and  Topographical  Description  of  Wisconsin 
(1844);  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin  (1855);  and 
Geological  Map  of  Wisconsin  (1855). 

LAPIDAiniS.     See  Hetnuw,  Johawnes. 

LAP1DABY  WOBK  (Lat  lapidarius,  relat- 
ing to  a  stone,  from  lapis,  stone).    The  art  of 
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cutting,  grinding,  and  polishing  precious  atones. 
This  industry  has  been  practiced,  in  a  crude 
way,  from  very  ancient  times.  At  first  only 
the  natural  faces,  caused  by  the  crystallographic 
structure  of  the  gem,  were  polished,  but  soon  the 
art  of  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  gem  by  cut- 
ting additional  faces,  or  facets,  was  learned,  al- 
though no  attempt  was  made  by  the  earliest 
lapi&ries  to  give  the  gem  a  symmetrical  form. 
Often  the  facets  were  elaborately  carved  and  a 
hole  drilled  through  the  centre,  so  that  the  stones 
might  be  strung  like  beads  or  sewn  upon  gar- 
ments. About  1285  a  guild  of  gem-cutters  was 
established  in  Paris,  and  from  that  time  the  art 
of  the  lapidary  has  steadily  advanced. 

No  modem  art  depends  more  upon  the  skill 
of  the  workman.  Although  power  has  been  ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  machinery  employed,  yet 
the  tools  used  are  of  the  simplest  nature.  But 
the  greatest  knowledge  and  dexterity  are  re- 
quired to  manipulate  these  instruments,  as  a 
stone  might  be  ruined  by  one  careless  stroke. 
Not  only  experience  and  skill,  but  a  knowledge 
of  optics,  physics,  mineralogy,  and  crystallog- 
raphy, is  necessary  for  the  execution  of  high- 
grade  work.  In  earlier  times  the  greatest  pos- 
sible size  of  the  gem  was  the  principal  end  sought 
by  the  lapidary,  but  now  such  considerations  as 
flawless  structure,  symmetrical  form,  and  perfect 
coloring  are  of  equal  importance,  and  to  secure 
these  the  size  of  the  gem  is  often  sacrificed. 

The  first  step  in  lapidary  work  is  to  cement 
the  gem  upon  an  ebony  or  ivory  holder  about 
the  length  and  half  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary 
lead  pencil.  The  facets  are  then  cut  upon  a 
copper  disk,  surfaced  with  diamond-powder,  and 
rotated  by  a  hand-turned  crank.  Close  to  the 
wheel  there  is  a  cutting-rest  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone,  having  little  notches  in  it  from 
top  to  bottom,  in  which  the  end  of  the  gem-holder 
can  be  securely  placed,  thus  insuring  a  perfectly 
flat  cut  at  any  desired  angle.  After  being  cut, 
each  facet  is  polished  by  means,  of  a  revolving 
wheel  upon  which  some  polishing  material,  as 
emery  or  rotten-stone,  is  spread.  This  wheel 
is  usually  run  by  an  electric  motor,  and  made  of 
the  material  best  suited  to  the  quality  of  the 
stone  to  be  polished.  For  a  venr  soft  stone,  like 
the  opal  or  turquoise,  a  flannel-covered  wooden 
wheel  might  be  used. 

Gems  are  carved  by  means  of  a  lathe,  with 
tiny  wheels  or  disks,  whose  edges  are  primed 
with  diamond-dust.  When  a  stone  is  to  be  di- 
vided, a  small,  thin  disk  of  tin  is  used  for  cut- 
ting, operated  on  the  principle  of  a  circular 
saw.  For  diamonds  a  different  method  of  cutting 
and  polishing  is  employed.    See  Diamond. 

XA  PLEDAD,  lA  pyA-lAD'.  A  town  of  the 
State  of  Michoacan,  -Mexico,  situated  at  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  State,  62  miles  south- 
west of  Guanajuato,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
«  River  TjOrma,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridee  (Map:  Mexico,  H  7).  Adjacent  to  it  is 
an  important  agricultural  district.  Population, 
10.000.     In  1871  it  received  the  title  of  city. 

LA  PITABDIEKE,  1&  p^'zhSr'dyAr',  Louts 
DB  LA  CouB  DE  ( 1832-91 ) .  A  French  author  and 
antiquary,  bom  at  Nantes,  and  educated  at  the 
Eoole  des  Chartes.  He  became  keeper  of  the 
archives  of  the  Sainte-Genevieve  Library  in  18flO. 
and  of  that  of  HCrault  in  1872.  He  committed 
suicide  at  Montnellier  in  1891.  He  was  a  special 
student  of  Molifrre.     Among  his  works    (some 


under  the  name  Louis  La  (Dour)  are:  Les  garfOM 
de  cafi  de  Paris,  par  Oaston  Vorlac  (1856) ;  Lv 
pare  aua  cerfa  ( 1859) ;  Rapport  stir  la  dicouverte 
d'un  autographe  de  Moliire  (1873)  ;  Uoliire  d 
Pizinas  en  1650-51  (1886)  ;  and  Uoliire,  son  si- 
jour  a  Montpellier  en  1654-55  (1887);  besides 
editions  of  BrantOme,  of  Bonaventure,  Desp^riers, 
of  Rabelais,  and  of  a  fac-simile  of  the  earliest  edi- 
tions of  Molifere  for  the  Academic  des  Biblio- 
philes. He  founded  the  historical  review  Chro- 
niguea  du  Languedoo. 

LA'PIS  LAZOTLI,  or  Lazobite  (Neo-Lat., 
stone  of  azure,  from  Lat.  lapis,  stone,  and  ML. 
lazulus,  laeurius,  lazur,  MGk.  Xa^ii/Hor,  laiwi- 
Hon,  from  Ar.  lAzward,  from  Fers.  lOsKward, 
named  from  LAjtcard  in  Persia,  where  the  min- 
eral abounds).  A  mineral  substance  containing 
sodium,  aluminum,  silicic  acid,  and  sulphur.  It 
crystallizes  in  the  isometric  system,  but  is 
usually  found  massive,  having  a  beautiful  ultra- 
marine or  azure-blue  color.  The  mineral  was 
highly  esteemed  for  its  medicinal  qualities  by 
the  ancients,  who  pulverized  it  and  mixed  it  with 
milk,  using  it  as  a  dressing  for  boils  and  ulcera- 
tions. Pliny  and  other  Roman  writers  called  it 
sapphire.  It  was  used  among  the  Egyptians  in 
their  jewelry,  and  among  the  modern  nations  it 
has  been  employed  for  engraving,  for  vases,  in 
ornamental  and  mosaic  work,  and  for  altars 
and  shrines.  Lapis  lazuli  occurs  in  granite,  and 
in  crystalline  limestone,  the  finest  specimens 
coming  from  China,  Siberia,  Persia,  and  Chile. 
When  powdered  it  forms  the  pigment  called 
ultramarine,  which,  however,  has  b«en  replaced 
by  an  artificial  product.    See  Ultramarine. 

LAP1TELSI  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AarlAou,  Lapt- 
thai).  In  Greek  Iwends,  a  people  who  inhabited 
the  mountains  of  Thessaly.  They  derived  their 
name  from  a  mythical  ancestor,  Lapitkes,  a  son 
of  Apollo,  and  the  brother  of  Centaurus,  the 
equally  mythical  ancestor  of  the  centaurs  (q.v.). 
In  legend  the  Lapithee  appear  especially  in 
their  conflict  with  the  centaurs.  At  the  mar- 
riage of  King  Pirithous  to  Hippodamia,  the 
centaurs  flushed  with  wine  offered  violence  to 
the  women,  and  in  the  war  that  followed  the 
centaurs  were  nearly  destroyed.  Theseus  was 
said  to  have  helped  Pirithous  in  this  struggle, 
and  it  consequently  assumed  a  prominent  place 
in  Athenian  literature  and  art.  It  is  represented 
on  the  friezes  of  the  "Theseum"  at  Athens,  and 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigaleia,  and  on  the 
metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  as  well  as  on  vases. 
They  were  said  to  have  been  crushed  by  Agimius 
and  the  Dorians,  assisted  by  Hercules.  There 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  amid  all  these 
legends  the  Lapiths  were  a  folk  of  some  degree 
of  civilization,  dwelling  in  early  times  in  Thes- 
saly. 

LAPLACE,  lA'plis',  JoBVt  de  (1606-55),  bet- 
ter known  as  Placeus,  a  French  Reformed  clergy- 
man. He  was  a  preacher  at  Nantes,  and  in  1632 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Saumur. 
His  great  work  is  De  Statu  Bominis  Lapsi 
(1040),  in  which,  like  Amyraut  (q.v.),  he  sought 
to  modify  the  strict  Calvinism  of  his  Church,  but 
unsuccessfully.  His  complete  works  were  pub- 
lished at  Franeker  in  1699  in  two  volumes. 

LAPLACE,  Pierre  Simon,  Marquis  de  ( 1740- 
1827).  The  greatest  of  the  French  astrono- 
mers. He  was  bom  at  Beaumont-en- Auge 
(6alvados).     His  father,  a  poor  farmer,  was 
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unable  to  give  him  any  educational  advan- 
tages, but,  probably  through  the  generosity  of 
friends,  he  was  able  to  carry  on  his  studies  in 
the  College  of  Caen  and  the  Military  School  at 
Beaumont.  In  the  latter  institution  he  was  for 
a  short  time  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  but  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune 
in  Paris.  Having  secured  the  attention  of  D'Alem- 
bert  (q.v.),  then  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
he  was,  on  the  latter's  recommendation,  made 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Ecole  Militaire, 
Scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  his  remarkable 
power  of  mathematical  analysis  had  already  be- 
come manifest  in  his  Recherches  sur  le  calcul 
intigral  (1766-69).  These  researches  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  brilliant  memoirs  on  the 
theory  of  probability,  which  immediately  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  scientific  world,  and 
were  the  object  of  special  commendation  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  As  a  result  of  their  pub- 
lication, Laplace  was  in  1773  made  an  associate 
and  in  1785  a  member  of  this  distinguished  body. 
In  1784  he  succeeded  B^zout  as  examiner  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  Corps,  and  in  1794  was  made 
professor  of  analysis  at  the  Ecole  Normale. 
After  the  organization  of  the  new  Institute,  he 
received,  through  the  excellency  of  his  style  as 
ehown  in  his  Syatime  du  monde,  a  place  among 
the  forty*  of  the  Academy  in  1816,-and  in  1817 
was  made  its  president.  Laplace  was  not  with- 
out political  ambition,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  resort  to  flattery  to  secure  place.  Napoleon 
made  him  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1799,  but 
after  six  weeks  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss  him 
with  the  epigrammatic  remark  that  he  carried 
the  spirit  of  the  infinitesimal  into  his  administra- 
tion. He  was  recompensed,  however,  by  a  seat 
in  the  Senate,  of  which  body  he  later  became  the 
vice-president,  and  chancellor  in  1803.  In  1804 
the  Emperor  also  created  him  a  count.  His  po- 
litical views  conveniently  shifting  with  the 
change  of  power,  he  received  his  reward  from 
Louis  XVIII.  by  being  elevated  to  the  peerage 
with  the  title  of  marquis.  He  was  a  member 
(1795),  and  a  little  later  became  president,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Longitudes;  was  president  of  the 
commission  for  reorganizing  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique ;  was  a  member  of  the  commission  to  estab- 
lish the  metric  system,  a  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  member  of  most  of  the 
prominent  learned  societies  of  the  world.  La- 
place was  indefatigable  in  his  scientific  labors 
and  ric"hly  deserved  the  honors  which  they 
brought  to  him.  He  has  justly  been  called  'the 
Newton  of  France,'  'the  titanic  geometer,'  and 
'the  greatest  mathematician  of  his  age.'  Self- 
sufficient  in  the  presence  of  his  fellows,  he  was 
humble  in  his  contemplation  of  the  great  domain 
in  which  he  labored,  his  humility  showing  itself 
in  the  dying  words  ascribed  to  him:  "VVhat  we 
know  is  little,  what  we  do  not  know  is  immense." 
Laplace  was  celebrated  chiefly  for  his  labors 
in  celestial  mechanics,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  lunar  theory,  the  opposite  inequalities  of  the 
motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  question  of 
the  tides,  and  the  general  problem  of  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  solar  system.  The  conciliation  of  the 
results  of  observations  on  the  motions  of  .Tupiter 
and  Satiirn,  to  the  Newtonian  theory,  had  baffled 
even  Euler  and  Lagrange,  and  it  was  the  failure 
of  such  eminent  predecessors  that  led  him  as  a 
young  man  to  study  the  subject.  The  results  of 
his  investigations  were  given  when  he  was  only 


twenty-three  years  old,  in  a  memoir  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  entitled  iSur  lei  aolu- 
tions  particulierea  des  iquationa  diffirentiellea 
et  sur  les  iniqualitfs  siculairea  dee  planetes. 
This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  brilliant  dis- 
coveries in  the  planetary  theory.  It  was  in  con- 
nection with  this  extended  investigation  that 
Laplace  discovered  in  1786  the  dependence  of  the 
moon's  acceleration  upon  the  secular  changes  in 
the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  key- 
stone in  the  theory  of  the  stability  of  the  solar 
system.  He  also  announced  the  laws  of  motion 
of  the  first  three  moons  of  Jupiter,  in  a  form 
since  known  as  the  'Laws  of  Laplace' :  ( 1 )  The 
sum  of  the  mean  movement  of  the  first  satellite 
and  of  twice  the  third  equals  three  times  that 
of  the  second;  (2)  the  sum  of  the  mean  longitude 
of  the  first  satellite  and  of  double  that  of  the 
second  diminished  by  three  times  that  of  the 
third,  equals  180°.  Laplace's  most  celebrated 
treatise  is  the  ^4canique  cileste  (5  vols.,  1799- 
1826;  trans,  by  Bowditch,  4  vols.,  Boston,  1829- 
39).  The  aim  of  this  work  was  to  give  a  com- 
plete solution  of  the  great  mechanical  problem  of 
the  solar  system,  and  to  bring  the  results  of  ob- 
servation into  harmony  with  the  Newtonian  hy- 
pothesis. The  work  will  stand  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  contributions  to  science.  At  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  two 
serious  faults.  In  the  first  place,  Laplace  has 
justly  been  blamed  for  not  recognizing  the  un- 
questionable discoveries  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  inferentially  appropriating  them 
as  his  own.  The  second  blemish  on  the  work  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  serious  omissions  in 
the  theory,  covered  by  the  frequently  recurring 
expression,  'It  is  easy  to  see.'  These  two  defects 
in  the  work  were  in  part  removed  by  the  admir- 
able English  translation  mentioned  above.  La- 
place's Exposition  du  aystime  du  monde  (1796) 
was  called  by  Arago  the  M6canique  cileste,  dis- 
robed of  its  analytic  attire.  The  work  is  more 
popular  and  clear,  and  is  especially  valuable  for 
its  condensed  but  masterly  resume  of  the  his- 
tory of  astronomy  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  this  work  appeared  the  famous 
nebular  hypothesis  (see  Cosmooont),  an  hy- 
pothesis so  foreign  to  Laplace's  habit  of  mathe- 
matical treatment  as  to  lead  him  to  the  apolo- 
getic statement  that  it  was  suggested  "with  the 
mistrust  which  should  inspire  everything  that  is 
not  a  result  of  observation  or  calculation;"  but 
to  it  he  frequently  alludes  as  highly  probable. 

In  physics,  Laplace  joined  with  Lavoisier  in 
important  experiments  (1782-84)  on  the  specific 
heats  of  bodies,  and  contributed  in  a  noteworthy 
manner  to  the  theories  of  capillary  action,  of 
electricity,  and  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  rotating 
fluid  mass.  His  investigation  of  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  •  theoretical  and  observed  ve- 
locity of  sound  led  him  to  take  into  mathemati- 
cal account  various  secondary  factors  by  which  , 
the  velocity  of  sound  may  be  influenced.  1*- 
place's  coefficients.'  also  called  spherical  func- 
tions and  spherical  harmonies,  already  known  to 
Legendre,  were  first  given  in  their  general  form 
by  Laplace,  in  his  TMorie  des  attractions  des 
sphfroides  et  de  la  figure  des  plandtes  (1782). 
In  pure  mathematics,  Laplace  made  his  greatest 
reputation  in  the  theory  of  probabilities  (q.v.). 
This  doctrine,  already  created  by  Pascal  and  Fer- 
mat.  and  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
by  Jakob  Bernoulli   (q.v.),  was  investigated  by 
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Laplace  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Paris  as  a 
young  man,  and  first  brought  him  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Academy.  Ue  made  much  use  of  the 
subject  in  his  Micanique  cileate,  and  was  the 
first  to  treat  the  new  theory  of  least  squares  as 
a  problem  of  probabilities.  His  Thiorie  analytique 
des  probabilitis  appeared  in  1812,  and  his  Esaai 
philoaophique  sur  le»  probabiHtia  in  1814.  La- 
place's complete  worlcs  have  been  twice  published 
by  the  French  Government,  respectively  under 
the  titles,  (Euvrea  de  Laplace  (7  vols.,  1843-47), 
Les  ctuvres  complitea  <fe  Laplace  (13  vols.,  be- 
ginning in  1878).  The  M^canique  cilette  is  also 
known  in  English  from  an  adaptation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  work  under  the  title  Mechanism  of 
the  Beavent,  by  Mrs.  Somerville  (London,  1831), 
and  the  first  book  through  a  translation  by  Toplis 
under  the  title  Treatise  upon  Analytical  dtechan- 
fics  (Nottingham,  1814).  One  of  Laplace's  works 
on  probabilities  was  translated  into  English  by 
Trusco'tt  and  Emory,  under  the  title  Philosophical 
Essay  on  Probabilities  (New  York,  1902).  For 
biography,  consult:  Kaufman,  Laplace  (Paris, 
1841)  ;  and  Arago,  Biographies  of  Scientific  Men 
(trans.,  Boston,  1859). 

LAPIiAND.  A  region  embracing  an  area 
of  about  150,000  square  miles  in  Northwest 
Europe.  It  is  not  a  political  entity,  but  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  home  of 
the  Lapps,  or  Laplanders.  Its  southern  boun- 
dary is  not  definitely  defined,  but  it  may  be  said 
to  extend  south  in  Norway  approximately  to 
latitude  65°,  in  Sweden  to  latitude  64°,  and  in 
Russia  to  latitude  66°  (Map:  Europe,  F  1).  It 
includes  the  whole  northern  part  of  Norway 
(some  distance  inland  from  the  Atlantic  coast), 
Sweden,  and  Finland,  and  the  Kola  Peninsula  of 
Russia.  Norwegian  Lapland  is  included  under 
the  provinces  of  Nordland,  TromsO,  and  Fin- 
marken;  Swedish  Lapland  occupies  the  northern 
part  of  the  Province  of  Norrland  and  the  whole 
of  Norrbotten  (North  Bothnia),  and  is  divided 
Into  Torneft-,  Lulefi-,  PiteS-,  Ume4-,  and  Asele- 
Lappmark.  Scandinavian  Lapland  is  moun- 
tainous in  Norway,  except  in  the  northeastern 
district  of  Finmarken,  while  in  Sweden,  though 
very  rough  and  uneven,  the  country  inclines  to 
flatness.  In  Finland  the  country  of  the  Lapps 
is  chiefly  flat,  with  many  glacial  lakes;  about 
one-half  of  the  Peninsula  of  Kola  is  tundra 
or  swampy.  The  rocks  of  Lapland  are  chiefly 
of  plutonic  origin,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
humus.  The  course  of  the  Swedish  rivers  shows 
that  the  land  slopes  gently  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia. 

Economically  this  whole  region  has  only  one 
preeminent  resource,  and  that  is  the  beds  of 
iron  ore  scattered  over  the  southern  part  of 
Swedish  Lapland.  The  development  of  these 
mines  at  Gellivare,  44  miles  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  resulted  in  the  building  of  a  railroad 
from  the  port  of  Lulefi,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
to  that  mining  centre,  and  its  extension  (com- 
pleted in  1002)  across  Lapland  to  the  head  of  the 
deep  Ofoten  Fiord  on  the  Atlantic,  the  railroad 
being  about  230  miles  long,  of  which  230  miles 
is  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  This  railroad  was 
extended  to  the  Atlantic  to  give  ore  vessels  an 
ice-free  port,  Victoria  Haven,  the  year  round, 
as  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  frozen  during  the 
winter.  The  mines  of  Gellivare  yielded  800.000 
tons  of  ore  in  1899,  1,000,000  tons  in  1900,  and 


the  quantity  will  now  be  largely  augmented  by 
the  increased  facilities  for  getting  the  mineral 
out  of  the  country.  These  Swedish  ores  are 
regarded  as  among  the  best  steel  ores  in  the 
world,  and  there  is  a  large  market  for  them  in 
England  and  Germany.  At  Kirunavaara,  on  the 
line  of  the  railroad,  is  a  ridge  about  700  feet  in 
height,  several  miles  long,  of  solid  magnetic  ore, 
perhaps  the  largest  and  most  compact  mass  of 
this  superior  iron  ore  in  the  world.  The  diamond 
drill  has  proved  the  continuity  of  this  metallic 
rock  throughout  the  ridge,  and  Swedish  engineers 
estimate  that  the  mass  contains  from  200,000,000 
to  250,000,000  tons  of  ore. 

The  climate  of  the  whole  of  Lapland  is  very 
severe  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  except  along 
the  coasts,  where  the  ameliorating  influences  of 
the  Atlantic  extend  even  to  the  Murman  coast 
of  the  Kola  Peninsula.  The  snowfall  in  Sweden 
is  very  heavy.  A  large  mileage  of  snowsheds 
has  been  built  on  the  Swedish  portion  of  the  rail- 
road. All  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  line 
are  thus  protected.  The  heat  of  July  and  Au- 
gust is  extreme,  but  these  hot  months  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  cold  seasons  by  a  spring  and 
autumn  that  are  only  two  or  three  weeks  long. 
Barley  may  be  grown  as  far  north  as  70°,  but 
the  general  limit  of  cereals  is  latitude  66°  N. 
A  large  part  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
south,  is  covered  with  a  thin  growth  of  birch, 
pine,  fir,  and  alder,  but  trees  entirely  disappear 
in  the  Kola  Peninsula.  The  more  elevated  tracts, 
except  in  Norway,  are  destitute  of  vegetation 
and  have  no  inhabitants ;  but  in  the  valleys  and 
the  lower  parts  of  Lapland  there  is  an  under- 
growth of  lichens  and  mosses  which  provide 
abundant  food  for  the  numerous  herds  of  rein- 
deer that  are  the  chief  riches  of  the  inhabitants. 
Some  of  the  southern  Laplanders  carry  on  a 
little  agriculture  with  indifferent  success. 

The  Laplanders  do  not  number  more  than 
30,000.  They  are  short  in  stature  (height,  1.529 
to  1.555  meters)  and  brachycephalic.  They  have 
triangular  faces,  high  cheek-bones,  flat  noses, 
small  black  eyes,  and  chestnut  or  black  hair. 
Over  two-thirds  of  them  live  in  Norway,  about 
5000  in  Sweden,  and  3000  in  Russia.  Many 
Norwegians,  Swedes,  Finns,  and  Russians  have 
moved  into  the  country,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Lapps,  who  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  will 
ultimately  disappear  by  absorption  among  the 
surrounding  peoples.  They  were  called  Lapps 
by  the  Swedes,  the  name  meaning  nomads;  they 
call  themselves  Sameh,  or  Samelats.  Virchow 
believed  them  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Finns,  though 
they  seem  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
Finns  proper  by  the  form  of  the  crania  and 
their  physical  features.  Schaafhausen  regarded 
them  as  the  descendants  of  Mongolian  tribes 
driven  northward  and  migrating  west  along  the 
Arctic  shores.  Their  language  is  allied  to  that 
of  the  Finns,  and  they  are  not  a  pure  race,  as 
is  shown  by  their  family  names,  which  include 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  Finnish,  and  Russian 
names.  The  Lapps  living  on  or  not  far  from 
the  seacoast  are  more  numerous  than  those  of 
the  interior,  and  are  known  as  the  coast  Lapps. 
Their  living  is  largely  derived  from  fishing  and 
hunting,  though  the  Norwegian  Lapps  keep  many 
reindeer  as  weH  as  those  of  the  interior,  who 
are  known  as  the  reindeer  Lapps.  The  huts  of 
both  the  fishing  and  reindeer  La^ps  are  made 
of  a  conical  framework  covered  with  canvas  or 
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some  woolen  fabric,  with  a  hole  at  the  top  to 
permit  the  smoke  to  escape.  Those  Ashing  Lapps 
who  have  no  reindeer  lead  a  more  settled  life 
than  their  kinsmen,  who  are  compelled  to  be 
migratory  in  their  habits  because  of  the  frequent 
need  of  supplying  their  reindeer  with  fresh  pas- 
turage. While  the  fishing  Lapps  have  some  small 
settlements  of  more  or  less  permanency,  each  fam- 
ily of  the  nomadic  natives  lives  by  itself,  because 
a  herd  of  reindeer  requires  a  considerable  area  in 
which  to  live.  The  lichens  grow  very  slowly  after 
having  been  nibbled,  and  pasturage  once  closely 
cropped  is  not  regarded  as  usable  again  for  at 
least  ten  years.  A  family  is  very  poor  that  does 
not  own  at  least  25  reindeer,  while  100  head  are 
regarded  as  a  modest  competence.  A  few  of  the 
wealthier  Lapps  own  as  many  as  2000.  The 
staple  food  is  the  flesh,  blood,  and  milk  of  these 
animals,  the  herd  also  supplying  the  clothing. 

The  Lapps  are  honest,  strongly  attached  to 
their  people  and  country.  The  Bible  and  a  few 
religious  books  have  been  translated  into  their 
language,  and  they  embrace  the  forms  of  religion 
prescribed  by  their  local  Government.  Thus  they 
are  all  Lutherans  in  Scandinavia  and  Orthodox 
Greeks  in  Russia.  Those  who  have  come  so  far 
under  the  induence  of  missionaries  or  civilized 
immigrants  as  to  learn  to  read  and  to  adopt  some 
of  the  ways  of  civilization  usually  abandon  the 
nomad  life  and  remain  in  the  settlements,  blend- 
ing with  the  more  southern  peoples.  Towns  or 
Tillages  are  unknown  among  the  Lapps  proper. 
The  mining  town  of  Gellivare  has  6000  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  ice-free  port  of  Alezandrovsk,  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Kola  Peninsula,  founded 
by  the  Russians,  is  developing  into  an  important 
town. 

Consult:  Von  DUben,  Om  Lappland  oeh  Lap- 
pame  (Stockholm,  1873),  with  included  bibliog- 
raphy; Stockfieth,  Dagbog  over  mine  Miasiont- 
Reiser  i  Finmarken  ( Christiania,  1860);  Frijs, 
t  Finmarken  (Christiania,  1871);  Aubel,  Reise 
nach  LappUmd  (Leipzig,  1874)  ;  Du  Chaillu, 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Bun  (London,  1881); 
Edward  Rue,  The  White  Sea  Peninsula  (1882) ; 
O.  Nicolaissen,  Fra  Nordlands  Fortid  (1889); 
G.  H.  Mellin,  Skildringar  af  den  Scandinaviska 
Nordens  Folklif  og  Natur  (1876);  Fries,  "Det 
Forsta  Naturvetenskapliga  ForskningsfUrden  i 
Sverige,"  in  the  Nordisk  Tidsk  (1898). 

LAPLAND  LONQSFUB.     See  LoNaspUB. 

LA  PLATA,  U  pm'U.  CapiUl  of  the  State 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina,  situated  32  miles 
southeast  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  6 
miles  from  Ensenada,  its  port  on  the  La  Plata 
estuary  (Map:  Argentina,  F  11).  The  city  is 
laid  out  after  the  plan  of  Washington,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  United  States.  In  form  it  is  a  perfect 
square,  with  an  area  of  6  square  miles,  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  avenue  330  feet  wide.  The 
streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  making 
rectangular  blocks,  which  are  intersected  diag- 
onally by  broad  avenues,  and  there  are  twenty- 
three  open  squares  or  parks  of  various  sizes.  The 
public  buildmgs  are  many  and  handsome,  the 
most  notable  being  the  Capitol,  the  court-house, 
the  museum,  and  the  public  library.  The  ob- 
servatory stands  in  the  beautiful  Buenos  Ayres 
Park,  which  is  entered  through  a  handsome  arch. 
Education  is  well  provided  for  by  a  system  of 
public  and  private  schools,  at  the  head  of  which 
IS  the  provincial  college  foimded  in  1885.     The 


city  has  a  good  supply  of  water,  pumped  from 
wells  into  a  reservoir  72  feet  high.  The  streets 
are  lighted  by  electricity  and  traversed  by  sur- 
face railroads.  An  artificial  harbor  20  feet  deep 
has  been  constructed  between  Ensenada  and  La 
Plata,  by  means  of  a  dike;  it  is  connected  with 
the  La  Plata  River  channel  by  a  canal  5  miles 
long.  Two  drainage  canals  keep  the  water  from 
becoming  stagnant.  The  town  has  increased  very 
rapidly  in  population,  numbering  over  30,000 
three  years  after  its  foundation  in  1882,  and 
now  having  upward  of  70,000  people.  It  was 
established  to  provide  a  capital  for  the  State  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  when  the  city  of  that  name  was 
ceded  to  the  National  Government. 

LA  PLATA,  Rio  de.  A  river  of  South  Ameri- 
ca.   See  Plata,  Rio  de  ia. 

LA  POBTE,  1&  port  A  ciiy  and  the  county- 
seat  of  La  Porte  Coimty,  Ind.,  12  miles  from  ' 
Lake  Michigan  and  59  miles  east-southeast  of 
Chicago;  on  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and  the 
P6re  Marquette  railroads  (Map:  Indiana,  CI). 
It  is  a  city  of  great  natural  beauty  and  a  popu- 
lar summer  resort,  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  fer- 
tile prairie,  and  having  a  chain  of  picturesque 
lakes.  La  Porte  has  a  public  library.  There 
are  manufactures  of  woolen  goods,  threshing- 
machines,  traction-engines,  buggies,  etc.  The 
government  is  administered  by  a  mayor  and  a  uni- 
cameral council,  elected  biennially.  The  water- 
works are  owned  and  operated  by  the  ciir.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  7126;  in  1900,  7113.  Settled  in 
1830,  La  Porte  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1832,  and  in  1852  was  chartered  as  a  city,  its 
population  then  being  about  5000.  Consult 
Packard,  History  of  La  Porte  County  (La  Forte, 
1876). 

LA  POBTE  DTT  THEIL,  lA  p«rt  dv  Wf, 
Fkurgois  JxAN  Gabbiel  (1742-1815).  A  French 
Hellenist,  born  in  Paris.  He  left  the  army  in 
1763  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek. 
In  1779  he  went  to  Italy,  and  by  the  help  of 
Cardinal  de  Bernis  received  permission  to  ex- 
amine the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  and  made 
important  discoveHes  there,  especially  in  mediiB- 
val  history.  He  took  back  to  Paris  18,000  docu- 
ments, and  many  of  them  were  afterwards  print- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  Government  before  the 
Revolution.  His  works  include:  Eymnes  de 
Callimaque,  aveo  une  version  franfaise  et  des 
notes  ( 1775)  ;  Les  amours  de  Liander  et  de  Biro, 
par  Musie,  traduits  du  greo  en  frangais  (1784)  ; 
and  Thi&tre  d'Eschyle,  traduit  du  greo  en  fran- 
gais (1794). 

LAPPABENT,  U'pft'rSN',  Albert  Aususte 
CocHON  DE  (1839—).  A  French  engineer  and 
geologist,  bom  at  Bourges.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Polytechnique  (1858-60),  and  at  the  Ecole 
des  Mines ;  for  some  time  was  connected  with  the 
great  French  geological  survey  and  map,  and  in 
1875  was  chosen  professor  of  geology  and  min- 
eralogy at  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  French  Geological 
Society  in  1880,  was  made  a  member  of  the 
AeadCmie  des  Sciences  in  1897,  and  also  appoint- 
ed to  a  chair  of  mineralogy,  geology,  and  physical 
geography  in  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Hautes- Etudes. 
With  Potier  he  undertook  the  geological  survey 
for  the  projected  Channel  tunnel.  His  publica- 
tions include:  Trait4  de  giologie  (2d  ed.  1886); 
Cours  de  miniralogie  (2d  ed.  1889) ;  Les  tr«m6J^ 
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merits  de  terre  ( 1887)  ;  La  giologie  en  ohemin  de 
fer  (1888)  ;  and  Le  siicle  du  fer  (1890). 

LAPPENBEBQ,  l&i/pen-berK,  Johanit  Mab- 
TiN  (1794-1866).  A  German  historian,  bom  in 
Hamburg.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  historical  and 
political  studies.  He  resided  for  some  time  in 
London,  and  afterwards  studied  law  and  history 
at  Berlin  and  Qtittingen.  He  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  native  city  at  the  Prussian  Court 
in  1820,  and  in  1823-wa8  appointed  archivist  to 
the  Hamburg  Senate,  an  appointment  which  led 
to  his  discovery  of  many  valuable  historic  rec- 
ords which  were  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  He 
died  November  28,  1865.  His  principal  work  is 
the  Oeachichte  von  England  ( 1834-37 ) ,  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  translated  by  Benjamin 
Thorpe  as  A.  Bistory  of  England  Under  the 
Anglo-Sawona  (1845),  and  the  second  as  A  Bis- 
tory of  England  Under  the  Jforman  Kings  ( 1857) . 
He  wrote  also  a  continuation  of  Sartorius's 
Urkundliche  Oeschichte  der  deutaehen  Banse 
(1830)  ;  Ueher  den  ehemaligen  Umfang  und  die 
Oeschichte  Belgolands  ( 1831 )  ;  UrkvndUche  Oe- 
schichte des  hansiachen  Stahlhofs  zu  London 
( 1851 )  ;  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  fUr  Bamburg^ 
•  Oeschichte  (1841-51);  Bamiurger  Rechtsalter- 
tiimer  (1845).  He  also  edited  many  specimens 
of  early  German  literature.  Consult  K.  H.  May- 
er, Johann  Martin  Lappenberg  (Hamburg,  1867). 

IiAPmS.    See  Lapland. 

LAPBADE,  l&'pr&d',  Victob  de  (1812-83).  A 
French  poet  and  essayist.  He  was  bom  at  Mont- 
brison,  and  studied  law  at  Lyons;  but  literature 
claimed  him,  and  after  travels  in  Italy  (1846), 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  French  literature 
at  Lyons  (1847).  From  this  position  be  was 
removed  in  1861  because  of  the  satiric  poem 
"Les  muses  d'etat,"  published  in  the  Correspon- 
dant,  in  which  he  replied  to  Augier's  ironical 
Effroniia.  His  patriotic  poems  written  in  1870 
procured  him  an  election  as  Deputy  in  1871. 
His  poetry,  largely  symbolic,  grave,  and  dig- 
nified, includes:  Les  parfums  de  la  Madeleine 
(1839);  La  coUre  de  Jisus  (1840);  PsychS 
(1842),  in  which,  with  the 'Greek  myth,  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  expiation  is  treated  sym- 
bolically; Odea  et  poimes  (1844)  ;  Jdyllea  hiro- 
iques  (1860),  which  won  him  a  place  in  the 
Academy  after  De  Musset's  death;  the  Hellenic 
tragedy  Barmodius  (1870)  ;  Le  livre  d'un  pire 
(1876)  ;  and  Le  livre  dea  adieux  (1878).  Among 
his  prose  writings  mention  should  be  made  of: 
Queationa  d'art  et  de  morale  (1861)  ;  and  the  at- 
tacks on  modem  education,  L'iducation  homicide 
(1867)  and  L'Mucation  lilirale  (1873).  Con- 
sult Bir6,  Victor  de  Laprade,  sa  vie  et  sea  ceuvres 
(1886). 

LAPSE  ( from  Lat.  lapsus,  a  falling,  slipping, 
from  labi,  to  fall,  to  slip).  In  the  law  of  wills, 
the  failure  of  a  legacy  or  devise  to  take  effect,  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  the  beneficiary  before  that 
of  the  testator,  or  becaxise  it  becomes  inoper- 
ative, subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the  will,  for 
some  cause  or  condition  contained  in  the  terms 
of  the  will.  The  term,  therefore,  applies  only 
where  the  legacy  or  devise  is  good  and  capable 
of  taking  eifect  at  the  time  it  is  made,  and  be- 
comes inoperative  thereafter,  and  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  term  "void'  when  applied  to  a 
legacy  or  devise  which  is  not  a  testamentary  act 
because  the  beneficiary  named  is  dead  at  the 


time  of  the  execution  of  the  will,  or  by  reason  of 
being  in  contravention  of  some  rule  of  law.  Thus, 
where  A  makes  a  devise  to  B,  who  is  alive  at  the 
time,  but  who  dies  before  A,  the  devise  is  said 
to  lapse;  whereas  if  B  is  dead  at  the  time,  the 
devise  is  void,  as  it  was  never  capable  of  taking 
efi'ect.  A  bequest  to  a  society  of  anarchists,  to 
be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  be  void  as  being  in  contravention 
of  law.  This  distinction  is  important  under  the 
common-law  rules  in  regard  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  wills,  under  which  a  devise  in  a  will  has 
reference  to  the  time  when  the  will  is  executed, 
and  only  such  real  property  will  pass-  under  a 
residuary  devise  as  remains  undisposed  of  at  that 
time.  Therefore,  if  a  devise  is  valid  at  the  time 
when  made,  but  subsequently  lapses,  a  residuary 
devisee  could  not  claim  the  property  attempted 
to  be  disposed  of  thereby,  as  it  was  not  a  part  of 
the  residuum  at  the  time  the  will  was  made. 
However,  if  a  devise  is  void  from  the  beginning 
for  any  reason,  the  property  is  never  disposed  of 
in  contemplation  of  law,  and  therefore  continues 
a  part  of  the  residuum  to  which  the  residuary 
devisees  are  entitled  under  the  will. 

As  to  personal  property,  even  under  the  com- 
mon law  the  will  is  construed  as  if  executed  im- 
mediately before  the  testator's  death  and  as  af- 
fecting that  which  is  undisposed  of  at  the  time. 
Therefore,  personal  property  attempted  to  be 
disposed  of  by  a  legacy  which  subsequently  lapses 
will  go  to  the  residuary  legatees,  if  any. 

The  rule  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  wills 
as  to  devises  has  been  abolished  in  England  and 
most  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  consequence 
many  States  hold  that  all  distinction  in  this  re- 
gard as  to  real  and  personal  property  is  abol- 
ished, and  accordingly  that  lapsed  devises  fall 
into  the  residuum  as  in  case  of  legacies.  How- 
ever, a  considerable  number  of  States  still  adhere 
to  tiie  common-law  rules,  notwithstanding  the 
changes  effected  by  their  statutes,  as  above  re- 
ferred to.  The  statutes  of  many  States  tend  to 
prevent  the  lapse  of  legacies  and  devises,  by  pro- 
visions to  the  effect  that  in  the  absence  of  con- 
trary provisions  in  the  will,  the  children  of  a 
deceased  beneficiary  shall  take  the  gift  intended 
for  the  parent.  This  law  does  not  operate  to  give 
such  children  vested  interests,  as  a  devise  or  be- 
quest is  always  subject  to  revocation  by  the  tes- 
tator. It  is  quite  common  for  testators  to  pro- 
vide against  lapses  by  designating  alternative 
beneficiaries,  who  will  inherit  in  event  of  the 
deaths  of  those  first  mentioned.  Consult  the  au- 
thorities and  references  under  Will.  See  Ademp- 
tion; Advancement;  Devise;  Legacy. 

In  the  English  ecclesiastical  law,  where  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Church  of  England  has  a  right  to 
designate  or  'present'  a  curate  or  other  officer  to 
a  particular  church,  and  unreasonably  neglects 
to  do  so,  his  right  is  said  to  lapse — that  is,  it  is 
forfeited.    See  Benefice. 

IiAPSEI)  (Lat.  lapst,  nom.  pi.  of  p.p.  of  lahi, 
to  slip;  connected  with  OChurch  Slav,  slabi, 
OHG.  slaf,  Ger.  achlaff,  slack).  The  designation 
applied,  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Church,  to  those  who,  overcome  by  heathen  perse- 
cution, did  not  continue  faithful  to  the  Christian 
religion.  The  lapsed  were  divided  into  classes,  such 
as  the  aaorificate,  who  had  actually  sacrificed  to 
the  heathen  gods:  the  thurificate,  who  had 
burned  incense  to  them ;  the  lihellatici,  who  pre- 
sented papers  testifying  that  they  had  done  one 
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or  the  other,  whereas  they  really  had  not.  These 
papers  were  obtained  either  from  some  heathen 
neighbor  or  by  bribery.  In  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian  (303)  a  fourth  class  arose,  the  tradi- 
torea,  consisting  of  those  who  at  command  gave 
up  their  sacred  books  and  vessels.  Those  who 
saved  themselves  by  flight  were  reckoned  among 
the  lapsed,  although  their  case  was  not  regarded 
as  equallv  bad  with  that  of  those  who  sacri- 
ficed to  idols.  The  lapsed  were  at  first  punished 
by  excommunication,  and  their  reception  into  the 
Church  again  was  strenuously  resisted;  but  later 
a  milder  course  was  generally  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  them. 

LAPUTA,  lA-pa't&.  An  island  described  as 
floating  in  the  air,  in  Swift's  Gulliver'a  Travel* 
( 1720) .  Its  movements  were  guided  by  a  shuttle- 
shaped  loadstone,  under  the  control  of  the  wise 
men  of  the  island,  and  it  followed  the  direction 
in  which  the  loadstone  was  pointed.  The  imagi- 
nary inhabitants  of  this  remarkable  island  were 
grave  philosophers  devoted  to  mathematics  and 
music,  who  wore  garments  adorned  with  represen- 
tations of  harps,  trumpets,  fiddles,  flutes,  guitars, 
and  other  instruments,  and  with  suns,  moons, 
and  stars.  These  philosophers  were  wont  to  be 
so  absorbed  in  their  speculations  that  they 
neither  spoke,  nor  attended  to  what  was  said  by 
others,  until  gently  reminded  by  servants,  who 
were  supplied  with  blown  bladders  fastened  like 
flails  to  the  end  of  a  sharp  stick.  With  the  blad- 
ders it  was  the  duty  of  the  servants  to  strike 
gently  the  mouths  or  ears  of  their  masters  in 
order  to  arouse  them  from  their  abstracted  state 
of  mind  to  answer  questions.  The  island  is 
a  satire  on  the  Royal  Society,  and  especially  on 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.    See  Swirr,  Jonatuait. 

LAPWIKO  (AS.  hleapewince,  lapwing,  from 
M^apan,  OHG.  hlaufan,  Ger.  laufen,  to  run,  Goth. 
us-hlaupan,  to  spring  up  +  AS.  wincian,  OHG. 
teinchan,  Ger.  icinken,  Eng.  teink;  so  called  from 
the  jerky  motion  of  the  wings,  but  confused  by 
popular  etymology  with  lap  -f-  wing),  or  Fkbwit. 


THE  LAPWIHO. 

An  Old  World  plover  {Vanellus  criatatus),  differ- 
ing from  the  true  plovers  chiefly  in  having  a  hind 
toe.  It  is  numerous  in  summer  in  all  the  temper- 
ate parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  the  majority 
migrate  southward  in  winter.  It  is  very  plover- 
like in  form  and  habits,  and  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  shore-birds.  The  head,  which  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  beautiful  crest,  is  black;   the 


throat  black  in  summer  and  white  in  winter; 
the  back  ia  green,  glossed  with  purple  and  cop- 
per color.  The  lapwing  is  very  plentiful  in 
moors,  open  commons,  and  marshy  tracts,  in 
pairs  during  the  breeding  season,  and  in  winter 
in  flocks,  chiefly  on  the  seashore,  where  its  plain- 
tive cry  suggests  the  name  'peewit'  (or  in  Scot- 
land 'peesweep'),  by  which  it  is  known  in  popu- 
lar speech.  Its  artifices  to  prevent  the  discovery 
of  its  nest  are  as  eager  and  ingenious  as  those  of 
other  plovers,  and,  like  them,  its  nest  is  little 
more  than  a  depression  in  the  ground  containing 
four  eggs.  These  eggs  are  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy, and  great  numbers  are  sent  to  the  London 
market,  under  the  name  of  plovers'  egKS.  The 
bird  itself  is  also  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 
The  resulting  persecution  was  so  great  that  the 
bird  nearly  vanished  from  Great  Britain;  it  is 
now,  however,  protected  by  law,  and  is  again  nu- 
merous. Consult  Newton,  Dictionary  of  Birda 
(London,  1893-96),  and  other  authorities  on 
British  birds.     See  Plate  of  Plovers. 

LAP'WOBTH,  Chables  (1842—).  An  Eng- 
lish geologist.  He  was  bom  at  Faringdon,  Berk- 
shire ;  received  a  pedagogical  training  at  Culham 
College;  taught  at  Galashiels  (1864-75),  at 
Madras  College,  Saint  Andrews  (1875-81),  and 
at  Mason  College,  Birmingham,  which  afterwards 
became  Birmingham  University.  He  won  the 
Bigsby  gold  medal  in  1887,  and  the  WoUaston 
mMal  in  1899;  in  1892  he  became  president  of 
the  geological  section  of  the  British  Association 
of  Edinburgh.  Lapworth  urged  strongly  the 
theory  of  'rock-fold';  investigated  the  graptolites 
— The  Geological  Diatrihuiion  of  the  Rhabdo- 
phora  (1879-80) — showing,  against  Barrande's 
theory  of  colonies,  the  chronological  and  zonal 
sequence;  and  made  gre{(t  contributions  to  the 
stratigraphy  of  the  Darness  Eribole  district  of 
the  Scotch  Highlands.  His  writings  are  in  the 
publications  of  the  Edinburgh  Geological  So- 
ciety, the  reports  of  the  British  Association,  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  London  Geological  So- 
ciety, and  the  Geological  Magazine.  He  revised 
the  tenth  edition  of  Page's  Phyaical  Geography 
(1881),  also  his  Geology  (1888),  and  published 
an  Intermediate  Tetrt-iook  of  Geology  (1899). 

IiA&,  ISr.  The  capital  of  the  Province  of  Laf- 
istan,  Persia,  situated  on  a  well-wooded  plain, 
at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  60  miles  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  about  180  miles  south-south- 
east of  Shiraz  (Map:  Persia,  E  6).  The  bazaar 
of  Lar  is  said  to  be  the  finest  and  most  elaborate 
in  Persia.  The  chief  product  is  tobacco.  Popu- 
lation, estimated  at  7000. 

LARA.,  lA'rit.  A  poem  by  Byron  (1814),  and 
the  name  assumed  by  its  hero  Conrad  on  his  re- 
turn home.  He  is  recognized  by  a  knight,  who 
mysteriously  disappears  before  a  duel  arranged 
for  the  next  day. 

LA  BABIDA,  I&  r{l'B6-D&.  A  Franciscan  con- 
vent near  Palos,  Spain,  restored  in  1855.  Colum- 
bus stopped  at  the  convent  on  his  proposed  jour- 
ney to  France  to  seek  assistance  in  his  plans, 
and  through  the  interest  which  his  conversation 
aroused  in  the  prior  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  Queen  Isabella. 

XiABAHrE,  iSr'ft-m^.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Albany  County,  Wyo.,  56  miles  northwest 
of  Cheyenne,  the  State  capital;  on  the  Big  Lara- 
mie River,  and  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
(Map:  Wyoming,  G  6).    The  city,  situated  oft 
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the  Laramie  plains,  is  near  mountains  which 
afford  fine  scenery  and  are  rich  in  minerals.  It 
is  the  see  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  missionary 
bishopric  of  Wyoming,  and  amone  its  chief  in- 
stitutions are  the  SUtte  University,  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  the  State  Fish  Hatch- 
ery. The  principal  industries  are  stock-raising 
and  manufacturing,  the  industrial  plants  in- 
cluding soda-workjs,  flouring-mills,  glass-works, 
and  the  extensive  machine  and  repair  shops  and 
rolling-mills  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. First  settled  in  1868,  Laramie  was  incor- 
porated in  1869,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1884.  The  present  government,  under  a  charter 
of  1887,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  biennially, 
a  unicameral  council,  and  administrative  offi- 
cials, all  appointed  by  the  executive,  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  council.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  the  water-worlu.  Population,  in  1890, 
6388;  in  1900,  8207. 

T.ABAMTE  MOUNTAINS.  A  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  southeastern  Wyoming 
(Map:  Wyoming,  O  4).  It  begins  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Sweetwater  River,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State,  and  extends  eastward  as  the  Rattle- 
snake Range  until  it  is  broken  by  the  North 
Platte  River.     Beyond  this  the  Laramie  Range 

£  roper  curves  to  the  southeast,  and  finally,  after 
eing  broken  by  the  Laramie  River,  it  extends 
touth  into  Colorado.  Its  average  height  is  7000 
feet,  and  the  highest  point,  Laramie  Peak,  is 
about  10,000  feet.  The  range  incloses  the  Laramie 
Plains,  a  plateau  over  6000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  the  watershed  for  the  numerous  upper 
branches  of  the  North  Platte.  Coal  is  the  prin- 
cipal mineral  found. 

LARAMIE  STAOE.  A  geological  formation 
of  Western  North  America,  constituting  a  trans- 
ition between  the  marine  deposits  of  the  Cre- 
taceous and  the  fresh-water  strata  of  the  Ter- 
tiary system.  It  is  now  generally  classed  with 
the  Cretaceous.  The  Laramie  rocks  comprise  sand- 
stones, conglomerates,  and  clays,  with  a  thick- 
ness of  several  thousand  feet,  outcropping  along 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Rockv  Mountains  from 
Mexico  northward  across  the  tjnited  States  into 
Canada.  The  formation  is  of  great  economical 
importance,  owing  to  the  included  deposits  of 
coal.  Much  of  the  coal  mined  in  Colorado,  Wy- 
oming. Montana,  and  New  Mexico  is  of  Laramie 
age.  The  fossils  include  fresh  and  brackish  water 
mollusks,  land  plants,  and  many  species  of  rep- 
tiles; among  the  reptiles  are  Plesiosaurus,  Clao- 
oaurus,  and  Ceratops.  Consult  White,  "Correla- 
tion Papers — Cretaceous."  United  States  Oeolog- 
ical  Surven  Bulletin  S2  (Washington,  1891). 
See  Cbbtaceous  System. 

TiAHANDA.  The  ancient  name  of  Karaman 
(q.v.). 

LASASH,  la-rBsh',  or  EL-ABAISH,  «!-&■ 
rish'.  A  picturesque  port  of  Morocco,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Province  of  Azgar,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  43  miles  southwest  of  Tangier  (&Iap:  Af- 
rica, D  I ) .  It  has  an  old  imposing  hall  or  house 
for  grain  trading,  a  fine  mosque,  and  many  ruined 
edifices.  The  district  is  low  and  unhealthful,  but 
produces  considerable  fruit.  The  harbor,  which 
is  poorlj'  fortified,  admits  only  small  vessels.  The 
imports  in  1900  were  £114.693,  the  exports  £47,- 
033.  Population,  about  5000,  consisting  of  Moors. 

IiABSOABD  (ME.  Inddebord,  possibly  from 
lade,  load,  from  AS.,  OHO.  hladan,  Ger.  laden,  to 


load  +  lord,  AS.  hard,  OHO.  hort,  Ger.  Bord, 
Eng.  hoard,  side  of  a  ship;  probably  influenced 
by  the  analogy  of  starboard) .  An  obsolete  naval 
term  for  the  left  side  of  a  vessel  looldng  forward. 
From  its  liability  to  be  confused  by  the  steers- 
man with  the  not  very  different  sound  'star- 
board,' the  word  was  officially  abolished  and  the 
expression  'port'  arbitrarily  substituted. 

IiABCENT  (OF.  larrecin,  larcin,  Fr.  larctn, 
from  Lat.  latrocinium,  robbery,  from  latrocinari, 
to  commit  highway  robbery,  from  latro,  highway- 
man). The  wrongful  appropriation  and  carrying 
away  by  one  person  of  the  personal  property  of 
another,  with  a  felonious  intent  to  convert  such 
property  to  his  own  use  against  the  consent  of 
the  owner.  By  the  common  law  larceny  was 
either  compound,  i.e.  the  taking  and  carrying 
away  with  felonious  intent  of  personal  property 
from  the  person  or  house  of  the  owner,  or  simple. 
Simple  larceny  was  called  grand  larceny  where 
the  value  of  the  stolen  property  was  more  than 
12  pence,  and  petit  where  tne  value  was  less. 

Only  personal  property  can  be  the  subject  of 
larceny  at  common  law.  For  injuries  to  the 
realty  a  remedy  must  be  sought  in  trespass. 
Thus,  if  one  enter  upon  another's  premises  and 
sever  and  carry  away  growing  crops  from  the 
soil  or  fruit  from  the  trees,  he  is  not  guilty  of 
larceny,  but  is  chargeable  in  trespass  for  goods 
carried  away;  but  if  an  interval  elapse  after  the 
severing  and  acts  of  trespass,  and  he  come  upon 
the  premises  and  carry  away  the  property,  now 
detached  from  the  realty,  so  that  his  taking 
amoimts  to  a  distinct  transaction  from  the  sever- 
ance, he  is  guilty  of  larceny  if  other  necessary 
elements  of  the  offense,  as  intent,  etc.,  concur. 
By  the  common  law  undomesticated  animals  (see 
Feb^  Natubjj)  were  not  the  subject  of  larceny, 
nor  even  when  domesticated,  unless  their  flesh 
were  used  for  food.  Accordingly,  for  instance, 
there  was  not  such  right  of  property  in  a  dog  that 
larceny  of  him  could  be  committed.  The  property 
taken  must  have  some  value,  however  small; 
but  the  common  law  refused  to  recognize  any 
value  in  assignable  evidences  of  debt  or  mere 
rights  to  the  recovery  of  debt,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  larceny  of  account-books  or  notes,  or  mere 
personal  securities  of  any  kind.  But  it  is  other- 
wise by  statute  law,  which  has  also  removed  in 
most  of  the  United  States  the  distinction  between 
different  degrees  of  larceny,  wherever  such  dis- 
tinction has  obtained. 

To  constitute  larceny,  the  property  must  be 
actually  taken  and  carried  away;  must  be  in 
the  absolute  possession  of  the  thief;  the  taking 
and  carrying  must  be  against  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  and  roust  be  accompanied  by  a  simultane- 
ous felonious  intent  at  the  time  the  property  is 
taken.  Every  larceny  includes  a  trespass — i.e., 
an  unlawful  act — with  force  real  or  implied,  to 
another's  property,  so  that  the  intent  necessary 
to  constitute  that  offense  really  comprehends  two 
separate  items,  viz.  an  intent  to  commit  a  tres- 
pass upon  personal  property  of  another,  and  an 
intent  to  deprive  him  of  his  property.  As  tres- 
pass is  a  necessary  part  of  larceny,  and  posses- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  owner  is  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  an  action  of  trespass,  there 
can  be  no  trespass  against,  and  consequently  no 
larceny  from,  an  owner  not  in  possession  of  the 
property  taken.  Thus,  a  common  carrier  does 
not  commit  larceny  if  he  steal  a  bundle  whicn 
has  been  intrusted  to  him,  for  he  and  not  the 
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owner  has  the  legal  possession  of  the  property, 
as  a  result  of  his  contract  with  the  owner.  The 
carrier,  having  possession  of  and  a  special  prop- 
erty in  the  goods,  cannot  commit  trespass.  But 
if  he  tear  the  bundle  open  and  steal  goods  con- 
tained in  it  he  commits  larceny;  for  by  breaking 
open  the  bundle  he  terminates  his  contract  with 
the  owner  and  loses  his  right  to  the  possession 
of  the  goods,  the  taking  and  conversion  of  which, 
added  to  his  act  of  trespass,  make  him  guilty 
of  larceny.  A  servant  who  is  intrusted  by  his 
master  with  the  care  of  goods  has  no  legal  pos- 
session, and  is  chargeable  with  larceny  of  such 
£Oods. 

A  special  property  with  possession,  such  as 
that  of  a  bailee,  makes  an  ownership  sufficient 
to  charge  with  larceny  any  person  taking  and 
carrying  away  the  personal  property  over  which 
such  ownership  extends.  Thus,  the  finder  of  lost 
goods  is  answerable  only  to  their  rightful  owner, 
and  has  a  full  title  as  against  others;  and  one 
stealing  stolen  goods  from  a  thief  is  chargeable 
with  larceny.  But  a  finder  of  stolen  goods  who 
subsequently  converts  them  to  his  own  use  is  not 
chargeable  unless  at  the  time  of  taking  he  had 
an  intent  permanently  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
his  property. 

The  taking  necessary  to  constitute  larceny 
must  be  against  the  owner's  consent,  and  if  such 
consent  be  had,  though  fraudulently  gained,  there 
will  be  no  larceny,  but  an  obtaining  of  goods  by 
false  pretenses  (({.v.).  But  it  has  been  held 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  cases  of 
an  owner  who  by  fraudulent  representations  is 
induced  to  transfer  his  goods,  and  who  intends 
and  expects  to  be  divested  of  his  rights  of  prop- 
erty in  them,  and  the  case  of  an  owner  who  parts 
for  a  time,  as  he  supposes,  with  his  property, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  person  who  gets  pos- 
session of  the  goods  intends  to  convert  them  to 
his  own  use  and  to  deprive  the  owner  permanent- 
ly of  them.  It  is  held  that  the  latter  case  may 
bie  larceny. 

The  common-law  rules  on  this  topic  have  been 
materially  changed  by  statute,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  This  legisla- 
tion should  be  examined  in  each  jurisdiction. 
Consult:  Clark  and  Marshall,  The  Law  of  Crimea 
(Saint  Paul,  1900)  ;  Bishop,  Cummentaries  on 
the  Lau}  of  Statutory  Crimea  (Chicago,  1901). 

LASCH  (OF.  larege,  larice,  from  Lat.  laria, 
■Gk.  'Kipii,  larch),  Larix.  A  genus  of  trees  of 
the  natural  order  Coniferos,  differing  from  firs 
(Abies)  in  having  the  scales  of  the  cones  at- 
tenuated at  the  tip  and  not  falling  off  from  the 
axis  of  the  cone  when  fully  ripe,  and  the  leaves 
deciduous  and  in  clusters,  except  on  shoots  of  the 
same  year,  on  which  they  are  single  and  scat- 
tered. The  common  larch  (Larix  Europoea  or 
Larix  decidua)  is  a  beautiful  tree,  growing  wild 
on  the  mountains  of  the  south  and  middle  of 
Europe,  and  found  also  in  Asia,  where  it  extends 
much  farther  north  than  in  Europe,  even  to  the 
limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Its  perfectly  erect  and 
regularly  tapering  stem,  which  rapidly  attains 
a  height  of  from  60  to  100  feet,  its  small 
branches,  its  regular  conical  form,  and  its  very 
numerous  and  very  small  leaves,  make  its  aspect 
peculiar.  It  is  extensively  planted  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  for  windbreaks,  etc.,  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  useful  even  at  an  early  age,  the 
thinnings  of  a  plantation  being  employed  for  hop- 
poles,  palings,  etc.  The  older  timber  is  used  for  a 


great  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  close-grained, 
very  resinous,  has  great  strength  and  durability, 
is  not  readily  attacked  by  worms,  and  is  much 
used  in  ship-building.  It  is,  however,  very  apt  to 
warp,  and  is  therefore  not  well  suited  for  planks. 
Larch-bark  is  used  for  tanning,  although  not 
nearly  equal  in  value  to  oak-bark.  In  Siberia  the 
scorched  stems  yield  a  gum  similar  to  gum  arable, 
which  is  known  as  Orenburgh  gum.  In  warm 
countries  a  kind  of  sweetish  manna  (q.v.),  with 
a  slight  flavor  of  turpentine,  exudes  from  the 
leaves  of  the  larch  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year.  In  France  it  is  known  as  Briancon  manna. 
Tlie  larch  woods  have  of  late  suffered  greatly  from 
a  disease  in  which  the  centre  of  the  stem  decays. 
The  trouble  is  attributed  to  the  attack  of  Polypo- 
rua  aulphureua  and  Polyporua  Bchweinitzii,  two 
shelf  fungi.  The  larch  is  subject  to  a  canker 
that  destroys  many  trees.  The  fungus  causing 
it  is  known  as  Peziza  Willkommii.  It  gains  en- 
trance through  wounds,  destroying  the  bark. 
The  canker-spots  enlarge  each  year.  A  leaf- 
rust  occurs  on  larch,  due  to  the  fungus  Melamp- 
aora  laricia,  which  forms  yellow  pustules  on  the 
leaves.  The  other  stages  of  tne  fungus  are 
passed  on  the  poplar.  In  pure  wood  plantations 
or  forests,  the  larch  frequently  suffers  severely 
from  these  diseases  as  well  as  from  the  attacks 
of  numerous  insects.  The  larch  does  not  dislike 
moisture,  but  stagnant  water  is  very  injurious 
to  it,  and  thorough  drainage  is  therefore  neces- 
saiy. 

The  American  larch,  tamarack,  or  hackmatack 
{Larix  Americana),  distinguished  by  very  small 
cones,  is  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  North 
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America.  It  is  a  noble  tree,  which  sometimes  at- 
tains a  height  of  70  feet,  much  resembling  the 
common  larch,  and  its  timber  is  highly  valued 
in  ship-building,  for  fence-posts,  telegraph-poles, 
railway-ties,  etc.  It  is  found  in  North  America 
from  Virginia  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  is  called  hack- 
matack in  parts  of  Canada,  but  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  States  tamarack.  It  is  occasional- 
ly found  on  uplands,  especially  in  its  Northern 
habitats,  but  in  the  Middle  States  it  grows  in 
moist  soils  and  shallow  swamps,  often  where 
the  muck  or  peat  is  quite  deep.  The  American 
larch  is  inferior  to  the  European  tree  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  the  latter  having  more  fully- 
leaved  and  pendulous  branches,  and  cones  one- 
half  larger.     The  Himalayan  larch   {Larim  Orif- 
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fithii)  abounds  in  the  Himalayas,  but  is  gen- 
erally a  small  tree  of  20  to  40  feet  high.  Its 
cones  are  larger  than  those  of  the  coitimon  larch. 
One  of  the  marked  differences  between  these 
conifers  and  the  pines  and  firs  is  their  deciduous 
character.    See  Plate  of  Tauaback  and  Labch. 

LABCH£T,  l&r'8h&',  Etienne  LoB£oAn  ( 1831 
— ).  A  French  author  and  antiquary,  bom  at 
Metz,  son  of  an  artillery  general.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  College  Saint  Louis  and  at  the 
Ecole  des  Chartes.  In  1852  he  was  first  em- 
ployed in  the  Mazarin  Library;  and  after  he 
had  become  its  librarian  went  to  the  library  of 
the  arsenal  as  adjunct  curator,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  curator  in  1880,  and  where  he  spe- 
cialized in  historical  research  and  in  linguistic 
study.  He  edited  much  correspondence  and  his- 
torical matter,  and  wrote:  Vn  moia  A  Constanti- 
nople (1855)  ;  Oriffines  de  I'artillerie  franfaise 
(1862);  and  Planches  autographi6es  d'apris  lea 
monuments  du  XlVime  et  du  XVime  siicles 
(1863)  ;  and  the  linguistic  studies:  Les  excen- 
trieitis  du  langage  (1860),  reprinted  in  1883, 
with  the  title,  DictionnaWe  historique,  itymolo- 
gique  et  anecdotique  de  I'argot  fransais;  as  well 
as  much  miscellaneous  matter. 

LABCHIffONT.  A  village  of  New  York.  See 
Mamaboneck. 

LABCH  SAW-FLY.  A  saw-fly  {Nematua 
Erichsonii)  whose  larvte  are  very  destructive  to 
larch  forests  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
especially  in  Northern  New  England.  It  also 
occurs  in  Northern  Europe.  The  eggs  are  laid 
in  a  row  upon  and  within  the  young  larch-shoots 
in  June  or  July,  and  the  larvse  feed  upon  the 
leaves  until  August,  sometimes  defoliating  all 
of  the  trees  over  a  large  area  of  hackmatack 
swamps. 

LAB'COM,  Lucy  (1826-93).  An  American 
poetess,  bom  at  Beverly,  Mass.  She  passed 
most  of  her  childhood  at  the  seaside,  and  worked 
as  a  young  woman  in  the  mills  at  Lowell,  Mass. 
Here  she  contributed  to  the  Lowell  Offering,  a 
periodical  which  existed  about  1840-46  as  a  lit- 
erary journal  for  the  mill  operatives.  Her  work 
attracted  the  notice  of  Whittier,  with  whom  she 
afterwards  compiled  Child-Life  and  Bongs  of 
Three  Centuries.  Later  she  became  a  student  in 
the  Monticello  Female  Seminary  in  Illinois,  and 
after  that  a  teacher  in  the  Wheaton  Female 
Seminary,  at  Norton,  Mass.  In  1866  she  became 
assistant  editor  (and  from  1866  to  1874  editor) 
of  Our  Young  Folks,  since  merged  in  the  Saint 
Jficholaa.  Before  this  she  published  Similitudes 
(1854);  Ships  in  the  itist,  and  Other  Stories 
(1859);  The  Sun-Beam,  and  Other  Stories 
( I860)  ;  and  Leila  Among  the  Mountains  (1861). 
Her  later  years  were  passed  chiefly  at  Beverly 
Farms,  Mass.  She  died  in  Boston,  April  17, 
1893.  Her  Poetical  Works  were  collected  in 
1885.  Consult  Addison,  Life,  Lettera  and  Diary 
of  Lucy  Larcom  (Boston,  1894). 

LABD  (OF.,  Fr.,  lard,  from  Lat.  lardum, 
laridum,  larida,  fat  of  bacon;  perhaps  connected 
with  Gk.  Xd/xrot,  larinos,  fat,  Xopit,  laros,  pleas- 
ant). The  fat  of  the  hog.  Until  after  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  lard  was  only 
used  for  culinary  purposes,  and  as  the  base  of  va- 
rious ointments.  Owing  to  the  enormous  extent, 
however,  to  which  pork  was  produced  in 
America,  numerous  other  use*  for  lard  were 
diseovered,  and  large  quantities  were  pressed 
Vol.  XI.-80. 


at  low  temperature  to  separate  the  stearine 
and  oleine — of  which  it  is  composed  in  the 
proportion  of  62  parts  of  oleine  to  38  parts 
of  stearine  and  palmatine.  The  stearine  was 
used  for  candle-making;  and  the  oleine  soon  be- 
came a  very  important  article  of  commerce, 
tinder  the  name  of  'lard  oil,'  which  was  found  to 
be  a  valuable  lubricant  for  machinery.  Ordi- 
nary lard  is  extracted  from  the  fat  of  the  entire 
animal ;  leaf  lard  is  taken  only  from  the  fat  that 
surrounds  the  kidneys.  It  is  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  large  quantities,  much  going  to 
France,  where  it  is  used  as  an  adulterant  of 
olive  oil.  Ck>mmercial  lard  itself  is  also  often 
adulterated  with  such  cheaper  products,  as  cot- 
tonseed oil,   tallow,  and  even  water.     See   Di- 

QESTEBS;   PaCKINO  InDUSTBY. 

LABDEB-B£ETIi£.  See  Bacon-Beetle; 
Debhestid  Beetle. 

LABIXNEB,  DiONYsros  (1793-1859).  A  bril- 
liant Irish  popularizer  of  natural  philosophy. 
He  was  bom  in  Dublin,  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege there  in  1817,  and  took  holy  orders,  but  de- 
voted himself  almost  entirely  to  scientific  work. 
He  first  became  known  by  his  Treatise  on  Alge- 
braical Geometry  (1823),  and  by  a  work  on  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (1825).  In 
1827  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  astronomy  in  London  University, 
now  University  (DoUege.  He  published  several 
original  memoirs,  but  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
the  popular  exposition  of  science,  and  published 
a  number  of  excellent  'hand-books'  of  the  various 
branches  of  natural  philosophy;  also  a  book,  in 
12  volumes,  entitled  Muaeum  of  Science  and  Art. 
He  is  best  remembered,  however,  for  his  Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia,  for  which  he  secured  the  collabo- 
ration of  the  best  scientists  and  authors  of  the 
time.  In  1840  he  eloped  with  a  Mrs.  Heaviside, 
and  found  himself  compelled  to  leave  England. 
He  spent  five  years  (1840-45)  in  tJie  United 
States,  delivering  courses  of  popular  scientifle 
lectures  in  all  the  principal  cities.  In  1845  he 
settled  in  Paris.  His  last  months  were  spent  at 
Naples. 

LAEEAU,  Ift'ry,  Edmond  (1848-90).  A 
French  Canadian  politician  and  author,  bom  at 
Saint  Gr^ire  d'iberville,  Quebec.  After  complet* 
ing  his  education  .-it  Saulte  Mnrie  de  Mannoir, 
Victoria  College,  and  McGill  University,  Mon- 
treal, he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1870),  and 
six  years  afterwards  was  appointed  law  professor 
at  McGill.  In  1886  he  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Quebec  Province  as  Liberal  member  for 
Rouville  County,  and  retained  his  seat  until  his 
death.  Besides  editorial  work,  he  wrote :  Bistoire 
du  droit  canadien  (1872);  L'hiatoire  de  la  lit- 
t(rature  canadienne(\%l\)  ;  M6lange»hiatoriquet 
et  Uttirairea  (1877). 

LABEDO,  Ift-ra'dA.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Webb  County,  Texas,  163  miles  southwest 
of  San  Antonio;  on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite 
Nuevo  Laredo,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
bridges,  and  on  the  International  and  Great 
Northern,  the  Mexican  National,  and  other  rail- 
roads (Map:  Texas.  E  6).  Among  the  features 
of  the  city  are  the  market,  a  convent,  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, a  fine  court-house  and  jail,  Laredo  Semi- 
nary (Methodist  Episcopal,  South),  established 
in  1882.  and  n  city  park  of  about  65  acres. 
T«iredo  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  district  which  has  also  valuable  mineral 
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deposits,  especially  of  coal;  is  an  important 
commercial  centre  with  a  large  international  and 
local  trade,  exporting  bricks,  wool,  live  stock, 
coal,  etc.;  and  has  extensive  concentrating  and 
sampling  works,  car  and  machine  shops,  brick- 
works, a  tannery,  foundry,  furniture  factory, 
etc.  Settled  by  Spaniards  and  laid  out  in  1767, 
Laredo  was  long  a  frontier  town  of  Mexico,  and 
bore  the  reputation  of  a  border  town.  It  was 
first  incorporated  about  1848  by  special  charter. 
Population,  in  1890,  11,319;  in  1900,  13,429. 

LA1LES  (Latin  plural;  sing.  Lar;  early 
plural  Loses;  no  satisfactory  derivation  of  the 
word  has  been  given).  Local  divinities  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  They  belong  to  the  original 
element  in  the  Roman  religion,  and  were  in  early 
times  worshiped  especially  in  the  country.  At 
cross-roads  or  where  several  pieces  of  property 
joined,  were  erected  compita,  or  chapels  for  the 
hares  compitales,  with  an  altar  on  each  separate 

Eiece  of  property  so  that  the  owner  could  make 
is  offerings  on  his  own  land.  At  the  hearth 
also  was  an  image  or  shrine  of  the  Lar  fami- 
liaris  (the  singular  is  always  used  till  the  time 
of  Augustus),  though  properly  he  is  the  guar- 
dian of  the  land  rather  than  the  house.  The 
worship  of  this  guardian  spirit  seems  to  have 
been  especially  connected  with  the  servants  of  the 
house  or  the  slave  tenants.  At  the  Compitalia, 
an  annual  festival,  the  slaves  were  allowed  much 
license,  and  the  rustic  feast  was  an  occasion  for 
general  merry-making.  At  the  hearth  the  Lar 
received  an  offering  on  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and 
Ides,  as  well  as  at  all  family  festivals.  This  was 
usually  merely  garlands  or  incense  and  wine; 
only  on  very  solemn  occasions,  as  after  a  death, 
was  a  victim  sacrificed.  Alongside  these  Lares 
privati  were  the  Lares  publici,  who  watched  over 
the  public  lands,  and  whom  the  Arval  Brothers 
(q.v.)  invoked  in  their  ancient  hymn.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  Lares  compitales  even  entered  the 
city  of  Rome,  though  under  the  Republic  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  found  within  the  ancient 
limits  of  the  Septimontium.  The  college  compi- 
talioia,  who  celebrated  this  worship,  were  made 
up  of  freedmen  and  slaves,  belonging  thus  to  the 
lower  classes,  and  proving  so  fruitiful  a  source 
of  disorder  that  the  Senate  in  B.C.  64  attempted 
their  suppression,  and  they  were  finally  abolished 
by  Csesar.  Under  Augustus  the  whole  worship 
received  a  new  direction.  He  established  a 
Compitum  in  each  of  the  Fict  into  which  he  di- 
vided the  city  of  Rome,  where  the  Lares,  now 
called  Lares  Augusti,  were  worshiped,  and  be- 
tween them  the  Genius  of  the  Emperor.  This 
worship  spread  through  Italy  and  the  provinces, 
and  even  was  adopted  in  the  household  cult, 
where  we  now  find  the  two  Lares  with  the  Oenius 
of  the  house  owner  between  them.  The  Lares 
are  regularly  represented  as  dancing  youths,  in 
sliort  tunics,  a  cup  or  patera  in  one  hand,  into 
which  they  pour  wine  from  a  horn  held  aloft  in 
the  other.  The  type  was  an  old  one,  and  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  feasting  and  dancing  of  the 
early  rural  festival. 

LABOE  (OP.,  Tt.  large,  Sp.,  Port.,  It.  largo, 
from  Lat.  largus,  large,  abundant).  The  longest 
note  or  mark  of  duration  in  mensurnble  music; 
indicated  by  the  sign  ~} ;  as,  for  instance,  be- 
ginning with  semibreve.  then  breve,  long,  large; 
the  proportion  of  time  being  as  1,  2,  4.  8.  The 
breve  is  now  the  longest  note  in  use,  though  its 


original  signification  did  not  indicate  prolonga- 
tion, but  brevity  of  sound,  the  measure  or  unit 
of  time  in  music  having  materially  changed  since 
the  terms  above  given  were  in  common  use  in 
the  Gregorian  music  of  the  Roman  Church.  See 
Musical  Notation. 

LAB'GESS,.  or  LAB^aESSE  (OF.,  Fr.  lar- 
gesse, It.  larghezza,  bounty,  from  Lat.  largiri, 
to  give  generously,  from  largtu,  large,  abundajnt) . 
Literally  a  giving  freely;  later  meaning  equal  to 
bounty.  It  was  a  term  used  commonly  by  the 
heralds  in  the  Middle  Ages,  who  cried  'a  largesse.' 
At  a  later  period  it  became  the  custom  to  grant 
certain  fees  to  heralds  for  their  services  on  state 
occasions,  and  these  were  called  a  largesse.  Ac- 
cording to  Skeat  "the  term  is  still  useid  in  some 
parts  by  gleaners,  who  cry  'largesse'  when  they 
see  a  stranger  passing  by." 

LAB  aiBBON.    See  Gibbon. 

LABGILLI^BE,  lar'zhil'yftr',  Nicolas  ( 1656- 
1746).  A  French  painter,  bom  in  Paris.  His 
family  afterwards  settled  at  Antwerp,  and  he 
studied  there  under  Antoine  Goubau.  In  1674 
he  went  to  England  and  worked  under  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  who  employed  him  in  restorations.  Four 
years  afterwards  he  came  back  to  Paris,  and, 
befriended  by  Lebrun  and  Van  der  Meulen,  he 
made  a  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter.  He 
returned  to  London  in  1685  and  painted  portraits 
of  James  II.  and  his  Queen,  but  declined  flatter- 
ing offers  to  remain,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
Paris,  where  he  became  rector  (1722)  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  Academy  (1743).  He  is  at  his 
best  as  an  historical  portrait  painter,  and  a  fine 
example  of  this  kind  of  work  is  his  votive  pic- 
ture at  Saint  Etienne  du  Mont  (1694).  He 
painted  portraits  of  all  the  celebrities  of  the 
time,  with  lively  color  and  much  elegance,  and 
is  said  to  have  produced  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred portraits.  His  works  have  often  been  en- 
graved, notably  by  Drevet. 

LABOO,  Ittr'gA  (It.,  large).  A  word  used  in 
music  to  denote  the  slowest  of  all  the  tempi,  and 
especially  in  compositions  where  the  sentiment  is 
quite  solemn.  It  is  very  seldom  used  for  entire 
movements,  because  the  characteristic  heaviness 
of  this  tempo  is  too  oppressing.  For  a  short  in- 
troduction (q.v.)  to  a  following  allegro  the  largo 
is  very  effective,  and  a  great  favorite  with  com- 
posers writing  in  the  sonata  form.  Beethoven 
in  his  Sonata  op.  13  employs  this  tempo  in  a 
masterly  manner  for  the  introduction,  and  also, 
for  the  sake  of  contrast,  for  an  episode  within 
the  allegro  itself.  The  diminutive  of  largo  is 
larghetto,  and  denotes  a  time  somewhat  faster 
than  largo. 

LABOS,  largz.  A  favorite  resort  for  sea-bath 
ers,  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  18  miles  below  Green- 
ock (Map:  Scotland,  D  4).  Population,  in  1901. 
3243.  Here,  in  1263,  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland, 
in  the  course  of  a  war  with  the  Norwegian  col- 
onies of  Man  and  the  Isles,  defeated  the  King  of 
Norway,  who,  with  160  ships  and  20,000  men, 
had  descended  upon  the  coast  of  Ayrshire. 

LABI,  lll'r*.  A  citv  in  the  Province  of  Pisa, 
Italy,  eight  miles  by  stage  from  Pontedera,  whicli 
is  13  miles  by  rail  east  of  Pisa  (Map:  Italy.  B 
4) .  The  city  has  an  infant  asylum  and  a  theatre. 
The  country  produces  grain,  wine,  and  oil,  and 
there  are  hot  springs  in  the  vicinity.  Popnla< 
tion  of  commune,  in  1901,  12,432. 
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1.  ROSE-BREASTEO  PASTOR   (Pastor  rosaus). 

2.  HORNED  or  SHORE  LARK  (Otocoris  alputrit). 
S.  ENGLISH  STARLING  (Sturnus  vulg«H>l. 


4.  SKYLARK  (Alauda  arvanals) 

5.  MEADOW  LARK  (Stumalla  magna). 

6.  RED-BILLED  OXPECKER  (Buphaga  •rythrorhynoha). 
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IiAlU  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat.  larus, 
Gk.  Xdpot,  gull).  An  order  of  birds,  including 
gulls,  terns,  skuas,  and  skimmera  (qq.v.),  char- 
acterized by  their  long,  pointed  wings,  nostrils 
open  but  not  tubular,  hind  toe  small  and  free, 
or  rarely  wanting.  The  bill  is  very  variable,  but 
never  has  lamellae.  The  feet  are  fully  webbed, 
and  provided  with  compressed  curved  claws.  The 
plumage  is  soft,  dense,  and  simply  colored; 
bright  colors  are  rare,  except  on  the  bill  and 
feet,  and  the  sexes  are  alike  in  color.  The  nest 
is  ordinarily  on  the  ground,  and  the  eggs  are 
about  three,  white  with  heavy  blotches.  They 
are  chiefly  marine  birds,  but  are  also  found  about 
large  bodies  of  fresh  water.  More  than  125 
species  are  known,  residing  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

LASIQOT  (OF.  I'arigot,  the  flageolet).  A 
stop  of  the  organ,  which  is  usually  termed  the 
'nineteenth.'  It  is  tuned  an  octave  above  the 
twelfth  stop,  or  two  octaves  and  a  fifth  above 
the  diapasons.  It  has  a  single  rank  of  metal 
pipes,  and  is  found  in  some  organs  as  one  of  the 
ranks  of  the  mixture  stops.  Its  tone  is  exceed- 
ingly shrill. 

IiABIO,  Wti-6,  Lake  (Lago  di  Lario).  An- 
other name  for  Lake  Como  (q.v.),  Italy. 

I.A&IOSATT'BUS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  La- 
riuB,  ancient  name  of  the  Lago  di  Como  -\-  Gk. 
vaSpot,  sauroa,  lizard).  A  small  extinct  reptile, 
three  feet  long,  of  the  order  Sauropteiygia,  found 
fossil  in  the  Triassic  shales  of  Northern  Italy. 
It  is  related  to  the  Plesiosaurs.  See  Plesiosau- 
>  BUS;  Reptile. 

LABIS'SA.  The  capital  of  the  nomarchy  or 
province  of  the  same  name  in  Thessaly,  Greece 
(Map:  Greece,  I)  2).  It  is  situated  on  the  Sa- 
lamvria  (ancient  Penetu),  33  miles  northwest  of 
the  port  of  Volo,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
rail.  It  carries  on  an  important  transit  trade, 
has  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  is 
a  military  headquarters,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  metropolitan.  Population,  in  1899,  13,- 
610;  in  1896,  15,517,  of  whom  6000  were  Turks. 
In  ancient  times  Larissa  (Larisa)  was  regarded 
as  the  capital  of  Thessaly  and  was  the  residence 
of  the  reigning  family  of  the  Aleuadse.  It  was  a 
large  and  wealthy  city  far  into  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Greek  Army  in 
the  war  against  Turkey  in  the  spring  of  1897. 

IiA  BIVE,  ]&  riy,  Auottste  de.  See  De  la 
Rite. 

ZiA  RIVE,  Chables  Gaspabo  de  (1770-1834). 
A  Swiss  chemist,  born  in  Geneva.  He  studied 
medicine  and  the  natural  sciences  in  Edinburgh; 
became  associate  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva  in 
1802,  and  distinguished  himself  by  researches  in 
chemistry  and  natural  history.  Among  his 
works  may  be  noted:  Ohservationa  (upon  the 
conversion  of  starch  into  sugar)  ;  and  an  Essai 
sur  la  thiorxe  dea  proportiona  chimiques  et  aur 
influence  ehimique  de  l'4lectriciti.  La  Rive 
took  an  active  part  in  the  political  life  of 
Switzerland;  was  a  member  of  the  provisional 
council  in  1813,  and  in  1817  became  president 
of  both  councils  of  the  Republic.  The  museum 
of  natural  history  and  the  botanic  garden  at 
Geneva  were  founded  by  him. 

LABIVET,  U'r*'vft',  Piebre  de  (c.1550- 
C.1612).  A  French  dramatist,  bom  at  Troves. 
Hie  family  was  Italian,  and  he  was  a  canon  of 


the  Church  of  Saint  Etienne  at  Troyes,  but  aside 
from  these  facts  little  is  known  of  his  life.  In 
1577  he  began  to  write  a  series  of  prose  comedies 
adapted  from  the  Italian.  Their  fresh,  natural 
dialogue  and  liv«ly  scenes  make  them  the  most 
important  contribution  to  this  kind  of  literature 
produced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. They  were  borrowed  from  by  Moliire.  Six 
of  them  appeared  in  1579,  and  three  in  1611. 
They  have  been  reprinted  in  VioUet-le-Duc  and 
Jannet's  L'ancien  tkiitre  franiaia,  vols.  v.  to 
vii.  (1879). 

LA  BxviiSllE,  l&'r^'vyar',  Alphonsb  Alfbeo 
CLfeitENT  (1842—).  A  Canadian  journalist  and 
statesman.  He  was  bom  in  Montreal  and  was 
educated  at  Saint  Mary's  College,  Montreal.  His 
journalistic  experience  was  gained  as  special 
correspondent  of  La  Minerve  of  Montreal,  and  as 
editor  of  Le  Manitoba  and  of  Le  Canada  of 
Ottawa.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  to  a  position 
in  the  Dominion  Lands  Office,  Winnipeg,  and 
afterwards  became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
Manitoba,  as  member  of  the  Provincial  Assem- 
bly, Provincial  Secretary,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Treasurer.  He  served  as  director  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  .of  Manitoba,  and  as  president 
of  the  Board  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  also  as  superintendent  of 
Roman  Catholic  schools  of  Manitoba,  and  as 
member  of  the  council  of  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba. In  1889  he  was  elected  to  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  * 

IiATlTX,  The  name  of  a  genus  of  coniferous 
trees.    See  Labch. 

LARK  (AS.  Uferce,  Uluerce,  OHG.  lerahha, 
lirehM,  KrihhA,  Ger.  Lerche).  Several  different 
birds  are  called  'larks,'  but  properly  only  those 
of  the  family  Alaudidte,  of  which  skylarks  and 
shore-larks  are  good  examples.  The  Alaudidte 
are  a  small  family  of  scarcely  more  than  100  spe- 
cies, very  well  characterized  by  the  structure  of 
the  feet,  in  which  the  hind  claw  is  very  long  and 
straight,  and  the  tarsi  are  scutellate  behind  as 
well  as  in  front,  and  the  two  series  of  plates  meet 
along  a  vertical  groove  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
tarsus.  By  many  this  is  regarded  as  a  very 
generalized  character,  and  the  group  is  according- 
ly assigned  to  one  of  the  lowest  positions  in  the 
order  Passeres.  Larks  are  small,  and  mostly 
brownish  birds,  more  or  less  streaked,  but  the 
shore-larks  show  more  or  less  yellow,  white, 
black,  rufous,  and  pinkish.  They  are  most  abun- 
dant in  Africa,  but  are  common  in  Europe  and 
parts  of  Asia,  while  uncommon  in  Australia  and 
America.  Only  a  single  genus  occurs  in  the  New 
World,  that  of  the  shore-larks  (Otocoris).  All 
of  the  larks  are  terrestrial  birds,  which  nest  and 
feed  on  the  ground,  and  the  food  consists  of  seeds, 
worms,  and  insects.  They  are  generally  migra- 
tory, and  some  of  them  are  great  wanderers.  Ex- 
cept during  the  breeding  season  they  are  very 
gregarious,  and  are  often  seen  in  enormous  num- 
bers. The  nests  are  generally  made  in  open  fields 
and  the  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  dull 
and  more  or  less  speckled  and  blotched.  The 
titlarks  and  meadow-larks  of  America  are  not 
true  larks,  but  belong  to  totally  distinct  families. 
See  Shore- Labk  ;  Sktlabk  ;  and  Plate  of  Larks 
Asn  Starlings. 

LARK-BTTNTTNO.  An  American  fringilline 
bird  (CaUtmoapiga  melanocorya)  which  inhabits 
the  plains  and   mountain  valleys   of  the   West 
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from  Kansas  to  Utah.  It  curiously  combines  tha 
features  of  a  grosbeak  with  the  habits  of  a  lark, 
being  eminently  a  terrestrial  bird  in  all  its  rela- 
tions. It  has  a  remarkably  varied  and  brilliant 
song,  which  it  often  utters  while  soaring,  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  skylark.  The  plumage 
of  the  male,  in  the  height  of  the  breeding  season, 
is  imiforu  black,  with  a  large  conspicuous  white 
patch  on  the  upper  part  of  the  wing;  the  female 
IS  a  streaked  brownish  gray,  with  a  smaller  wing- 
patch.  At  the  close  of  the  breeding  season  the 
males  lose  their  black  color  and  assume  the  col- 
ors of  the  females  and  young,  very  much  as  does 
the  bobolink.  Excellent  accounts  of  the  habits 
and  singing  of  this  bird  may  be  found  in  Coues, 
Birds  of  the  Northwest  (Washington,  1874),  and 
Keyser,  Birds  of  the  Rockies  ( Chicago,  1902.) . 

LABK-FTIfCH,  or  Labk-Spabbow.  A  small, 
pale-colored  sparrow  {Ohondestes  grammacus) , 
very  numerous  on  the  prairies  and  plains  of  the 
Western  United  States.  Its  song  is  animated  and 
lark-like,  and  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  not  wholly 
terrestrial,  and  is  found  in  wooded  and  hilly 
places  as  well  as  on  open  lands. 

LABKSFTTB  (so  called  from  the  spur-like 
formation  of  the  calyx  and  petals).  Delphinium. 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Ranuncu- 
lacese,  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  the' temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the 
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Northern  Hemisphere.  The  species,  of  which 
about  100  have  been  described,  have  five  sepals, 
the  upper  spurred ;  four  petals,  distinct  or  united 
into  one,  the  two  upper  having  spurs  inserted 
into  the  sepaline  spur;  and  one  to  five  many- 
seeded  follicles.  Many  species  are  cultivated  as 
ornamentals,  among  which  the  annuals  Delphin- 
ium ajacis  and  Delphinium  Consolida,  natives 
of  Europe,  and  the  perennials  Delphinium  grandi- 
florum,  Delphinium  hphridum,  and  Delphinium 
formosum,  all  natives  of  Asia,  and  their  many 
varieties  are  the  most  popular.    Among  the  more 


common  American  species  are  Delphinium  tri- 
corne  and  Delphinium  exaltatum,  found  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Minnesota,  and  southward;  and 
Delphinium  Uemiesii,  Delphinium  nudicaule,  and 
Delphinium  scopulorum  of  the  Western  States 
and  Pacific  Coiast.  Delphinium  Staphisagria, 
called  stavesacre,  cultivated  in  Europe,  is  used 
in  medicine.  It  contains  a  number  of  alkaloids, 
having  in  general  the  same  action  as  aconite. 
Numerous  cases  of  stock-poisoning  due  to  eating 
larkspur  are  reported  from  the  Western  ranges. 

LASHES,  l&rm  (Fr.,  tears).  A  charge  in 
heraldry  (q.v.).  When  the  field  is  bestrewed 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  drops  of  a  blue 
color,  it  is  said  to  be  gutt4  de  larmes,  a  nomen- 
clature peculiar  to  British  heraldy. 

LABITACA,  or  LABNAKA  (Lat  Citium, 
Gk.  Kfrioc,  Kition).  A  town  of  Cyprus,  in 
latitude  34°  55'  N.,  and  longitude  33°  38'  E., 
4  miles  from  the  south  coast  of  the  island.  It  has 
a  good  roadstead,  but  the  town  is  not  attractive, 
though  it  has  improved  since  the  English  occupa- 
tion. The  chief  public  buildings  in  Larnaca  are 
the  Greek  Church  of  Saint  I^zarus,  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  a  Franciscan  monastery. 
Larnaca  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  commerce  of  the 
island,  and  the  residence  of  European  merchanta 
and  consuls,  whose  homes  are  for  the  most  part 
in  the  Marina,  or  part  of  the  city  situated  on  the 
shore  and  a  short  distance  from  Larnaca  proper. 
At  the  Marina  are  also  the  public  offices.  The 
facilities  for  landing  have  been  improved  by 
the  erection  of  two  iron  piers,  though  large 
vessels  are  still  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  road- 
stead. Population,  in  1891,  7593.  The  ancient 
Citium  was  probably  a  Phoenician  settlement, 
and  many  scholars  hold  that  it  gave  its  name 
to  the  island,  which  is  identified  with  the  land 
of  Kittim  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  city 
seems  to  have  long  kept  its  Phoenician  char- 
acter, as  a  number  of  inscriptions  in  that  lan- 
guage have  been  found  on  the  site,  though  later 
the  population  was  largely  Greek.  It  was  the 
native  place  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic 
school  of  philosophy. 

LABNATT'DLAIT  EPOCH.  The  name  ap- 
plied to  an  epoch  in  European  prehistoric  ar- 
chieology  at  the  close  of  the  Bronze  Age,  and  so 
called  from  the  station  of  Lamaud,  in  the  Jura 
Mountains. 

LABITE,  l&ra.  A  seaport  town  and  summer 
resort  of  Ireland,  in  County  Antrim,  on  Lough 
Lame  (Map:  Ireland,  F  2).  A  mail-steamer 
sails  daily  between  Lame  and  Stranraer  in  Scot- 
land, 39^  miles  distant,  the  shortest  sea  passage 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  project 
of  a  tunnel  to  Portpatrick,  Scotland,  has  long 
been  mooted.     Population,  4500. 

LAB1IED.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Pawnee  County.  Kan.,  240  miles  west  by  south 
of  Topeka ;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arkansas  and 
Pawnee  rivers,  and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroads 
(Map:  Kansas,  C  3).  It  is  the  shipping  centre 
of  the  adjacent  farming  and  stock-raising  coun- 
try, and  idas  some  manufactures,  principally  of 
flour.     Population,  in  1890,  1861 ;  in  1900.  1583. 

LAB^NICA.     A  town  in  Cyprus.     See  Lab- 

NACA. 

LA  BOCHE,  1A  rOsh,  Kabl  (1794-1884).  An 
Austrian  actor,  bom  in  Berlin.  Thanks  to  If- 
fland's  influence,  he  went  on  the  stage,  maldng 
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his  first  appearance  in  Dresden  at  seventeen,  and 
placing  in  Danzig,  Lemberg,  Berlin,  KOnigsberg, 
and,  in  1823,  Weimar,  vhere  he  met  Goethe.  In 
1883.  after  several  tours,  be  was  engaged  for  life 
in  the  Vienna  Burgtheater.  He  received  the 
order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  with  the  title  of  cheva- 
lier, in  1873.  HIb  rOles  were  many  and  varied, 
and  were  famed  for  their  verisimilitude  and  the 
conscientious  study  of  the  author,  which  they 
evidenced.  Chief  among  them  were  Mephia- 
topheles-(a  part  La  Roche  learned  under  Goethe's 
supervision),  Lear,  Shylock,  Cromwell,  and  Mal- 
volio.  Consult  Mautner,  Karl  La  Roche  (Vienna, 
1873). 

Ut  BACHB,  SOPBIB  ( 1731-1807 ) .  A  German 
novelist,  born  at  Kaufbeuren.  After  her 
father's  second  marriage,  Sophie  was  sent  to 
Biberach  to  live  in  the  family  of  Wieland,  the 
poet's  father  (1760);  and  four  years  later, 
after  a  long  platonic  friendship  with  the  young 
poet,  who  wrote  of  her  under  the  names  Doris, 
Serena,  and  Sylvia,  she  married  Georg  Michael 
Frank  von  La  Roche  (or  Lichtenfels).  Their 
home  near  Coblenz  became  a  meeting-place  for 
the  literary  men  of  the  day.  Goethe  celebrates 
it  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  his  Dicktung  und 
Wahrheit.  Her  romances  are  written  in  the 
epistolio  manner  of  Richardson,  and  the  char- 
acters of  her  best-known  novel,  Oeachiohte  des 
Friiulein  von  Sternheim  (1771),  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  in  Clarissa  Harlovx.  Her 
other  books  are:  Moralische  Erzdhlungen  ( 1782) ; 
Oeschichte  von  Miss  Long  (1789)  ;  8ch6ne$  Bild 
der  Resignation  (1795);  and  Uelusinen*  8om- 
merabende  (1806).  Consult  Ridderhoff,  Sophie 
La  Roche,  die  Schiilerin  Richardsons  und  Rous- 
seaua  (Einbeck,  1895). 

I.A  ROCHEFOTJCATJLD,  lA  rftsh'fOS'ky, 
FRAN90I8  (1613-80),  sixth  Duke  of,  Prince  of 
Marcillac.  A  French  epigrammatic  moralist,  bom 
in  Paris,  December  15,  I6I3.  He  is  a  type  of 
the  cynical  satirist  of  human  nature.  Of  ancient 
and  powerful  family,  he  had  little  scholastic 
education,  but  was  an  apt  pupil  in  the  school  of 

gublic  life.  He  joined  the  army  at  sixteen,  be- 
ig  already  nominally  married  to  Andr^  de  Vi- 
vonne,  of  whom  little  is  known.  He  served  in 
the  army  for  some  years  bravely  but  without  dis- 
tinction, became  attached  to  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse.  and  through  her  to  Queen  Anne,  and  en- 
gaged in  intrigues  against  Richelieu  and  in  the 
plots  of  the  Fronde.  His  Apologie  du  prince  de 
Maroillac  appeared  in  1649.  His  father  died  in 
16S0.  He  was  shot  in  the  head  at  the  battle  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine,  1652;  spent  some 
years  in  country  retirement,  returned  to  Ojurt 
shortly  before  Mazarin's  death,  became  a  leading 
light  of  the  literary  salon  of  Madame  de  Sabl6, 
was  vexed  and  imperiled  by  the  publication  of 
alleged  Mimoires  in  1662,  and  in  1665  published 
anonymously  his  famous  ilaa^mes,  under  the  title 
Riflexions  ou  sentences  et  maximes  morales. 
From  this  year  till  his  death  (March  17,  1680) 
he  was  a  close  friend  of  Madame  de  La  Fay- 
ette (q.v.),  and  lived  in  dignity  and  honor, 
troubled  only  by  the  ^ut,  of  which  he  died. 
His  i/Anoires,  first  published  in  an  approximate- 
ly genuine  form  in  1817,  are  among  the  best  of 
a  time  peculiarly  rich  in  this  form  of  writing; 
his  Lettres,  first  published  in  1818.  are  of  great 
historic  and  social  interest;  his  Mattimea,  pass- 
ing through  five  editions  in  his  lifetime,  and  in- 
creased by  50  in  an  edition  of  1693,  are  astonish- 


ingly acute  analyses  of  motive.  They  combine 
to  a  degree  never  surpassed  clearness,  point,  preg- 
nancy, and  brevity.  The  social  philosophy  that 
they 'enforce  is  that  of  self-interest,  "in  which  all 
virtues  are  lost  .like  rivers  in  the  sea;"  but  it  is 
an  inference,  not  a  doctrine.  There  are  some 
700  of  these  maxims,  often  of  but  two  or  three 
lines,  never  of  more  than  twenty,  and  all  so  ex- 
pressed as  to  be  an  enduring  artistic  delig:ht. 
La  Rochefoucauld's  (Euvrea  are  admirably  edited 
by  Gilbert  and  Gourdault  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1868- 
84).  Editions  of  the  Maximes  are  many.  The 
finest  is  the  Edition  des  hihliophiles  (1870). 
Consult:  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries,  vol.  ii.  (Paris 
1881);  Levasseur,  La  Rochefoucauld  (ib., 
1862) ;  Deschanel,  Pctscal,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Bossuet  (ib.,  1885)  ;  Rahstede,  Studien  eu  La 
Rochefoucauld  (Brunswick,  1888);  Bourdeau, 
La  Rochefoucauld  (Paris,  1896) ;  Himon,  La 
Rochefoucauld  (ib.,  1896). 

LA      BOCHEFOTTCAXTLB  -  UANCOTTBT, 

lyttN'kSSr',  Frakcois  Alexandre  Fb£d£bic,  Duke 
of  (1747-1827).  An  eminent  French  philanthro- 
pist. In  the  period  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  benevolent  works, 
founding  on  his  estate  near  Clermont  a  model 
school  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
poor  soldiers.  He  was  a  representative  of  the 
nobles  of  Clermont  in  the  States-General,  where 
he  displayed  remarkable  activity  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  the  defective.  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  National  Assembly  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
general  and  placed  in  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Normandy.  He  fied  from  the  Terror  to 
England  (1792),  and  visited  North  America 
( 1796-97) ,  a  journey  on  which  he  published  Voy- 
age dan*  lea  Etats-Vnia  d'Aminque  (8  vols., 
1798) .  He  wrote  also  Lea  prisons  de  Philadelphie 
( 1796 ) ,  in  which  he  advocated  radical  penological 
reforms  and  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 
From  1799  La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt  lived 
quietly  in  Paris,  occupied  only  with  the  exten- 
sion of  vaccination  and  similar  works  of  benevo- 
lence. Napoleon  restored  to  him  his  ducal  title  in 
1809.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  made  a  peer, 
but  soon  gave  ofTense  to  the  Court  by  opposing  its 
unconstitutional  policy.  He  founded  the  first 
savings  bank  in  France. — His  second  son,  Aixx- 
ANDBK,  Count  of  La  Rochefoucauld  (I767-I841), 
served  under  Lafayette  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Revolution,  but  fied  the  country  at  the  same  time 
as  his  father.  Under  Napoleon  he  was  diplomatic 
representative  at  the  Saxon  Court,  at  Vienna,  and 
in  Holland.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  he 
was  a  member  repeatedly  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  in  1833  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

LABOCHEJACQUEIJSrN,  lA-rdsh'zhAk'iaN'. 
DiT  Veboeb  oe.  An  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Foitou  in  France,  distinguished  for  its  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  after  1789.  Henbi 
DC  Vergeb,  Coimt  de  Larochejacquelein  (1772- 
94),  was  bom  at  the  C:%ateau  of  La  Darbellifere, 
near  Cilhatillon,  became  an  officer  in  the  Guard  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  after  the  bloody  event  of  August 
10,  1792,  left  Paris  and  joined  the  Royalists  in  La 
Vendfe.  He  fought  in  all  the  long  series  of  bat- 
tles at  Aubiers,  Beauprtoux,  Thouars,  Fontenay, 
Saumur,  and  Chatonay.  After  the  decisive  defeat 
at  Cholet  (October,  1793)  he  was  made  generalis- 
simo of  the  Vendean  forces,  though  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.    He  led  his  men  successfully 
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for  a  time,  took  Laval,  but  was  defeated  by 
Westerman  and  Marceau  at  Le  Mans,  December 
13,  1793,  and  his  army  was  scattered.  He  raised 
a  new  body  of  troops  in  Upper  Foitou,  but  was 
killed  in  a  battle  at  Nouaille,  March  4,  1794. — 
His  brother,  LociB  DU  Vebokb,  Marquis  de  La- 
rochejacquelein  (1777-1815),  was  bom  at  Saint- 
Aubin,  emigrated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  returned  to  France,  in  1801,  but  re- 
sisted all  Napoleon's  efforts  to  win  him,  and  in 
1813  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Royalists 
in  La  Vendue.  Louis  XVIII.  appointed  him  in  1814 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  La  Vendee,  and 
during  the  Hundred  Days  he  maintained  the  Roy- 
alist cause  there,  supported  by  the  British.  He  fell 
in  battle  at  Pont-des-Mathis,  June  4,  1816. — ^His 
wife,  Mabie  Louise  Victoibe,  Marquise  de  La- 
rochejacquelein  (1772-1857),  published  Udmoireg 
(1865)  treating  of  the  war  in  La  Vend^,  of 
which  she  was  an  eye-witness. — Henbi  Augusts 
Geoboes  du  Vebgeb,  Marquis  de  Larochejacque- 
lein  (1805-67),  son  of  Louis  was  made  a  peer  in 
1816,  fought  for  the  Holy  Alliance  in  Spain  in 
1823,  and  joined  the  Russians  aeainst  the  Turks 
in  1828.  He  brought  about  a  rising  in  La  Vendte 
against  the  July  Monarchy,  and  was  an  uncom- 
promising Legitimist  till  1848,  when  he  accepted 
the  Republic,  sat  in  the  Constituent  and  Legis- 
lative Assemblies  and  became  an  adherent  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  made  him  Senator  in  1862. 

LA  BOCHETiTiE.    See  Rochkllb,  hk. 

LASOMIOtTZliBi:,  U'rA'mA'gyftr',  Pikbbe 
(1766-1837).  A  French  philosopher,  bom  at 
L6vignac.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Toulouse,  where,  after  the  decree  of  the  conven- 
tion suppressing  religious  orders  which  freed  him 
from  his  clerical  vows,  he  taught  social  phi- 
losophy. But  his  success  was  small  until  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  professor  of 
logic  in  the  Ecole  Centrale;  later  taught  in  the 
Prytan^e;  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Insti- 
tute (1796),  then  member  of  the  tribunate 
(1790),  professor  (1811),  and  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  in 
1833.  Bis  works  are:  Projet  d'ilimetUa  de  tnitO' 
physique  (1893)  ;  two  Uimoires  read  before  the 
Institute,  treating  the  analysis  of  thought,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  term  'idea';  Lea  paradowes 
de  Oondillac  (1805),  completing  his  work  as 
editor  of  his  teacher  (1798),  and  enunciating  the 
equational  theory  of  the  judgment  after  the  man- 
ner of  Ck>ndillac,  but  with  his  own  addition  of  the 
important  part  played  by  attention;  and  Letons 
de  pUloaopMe  (1815-18). 

LA  SOItCTtOE  LE  NOTnElT,lA  rON'syflr'le 
tiSS'TS^,  Cauilu:  AoiXBEBTMABiE  CLtuESTT,  Baron 
de  (1813-81).  A  French  vice-admiral,  born  in 
Turin.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1830  and  became 
captain  in  1855.  In  1856  he  commanded  Prince 
Napoleon's  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea,  and,  in 
1860-61,  in  the  Levant.  He  was  promoted  rear- 
»dmiral  in  1861,  conducted  the  evacuation  of 
Mexico  in  1867,  became  vice-admiral  in  1868,  and 
in  1870  commanded  the  marines  at  the  Paris 
forts.  He  was  commander-in-chief  at  Saint 
Denis  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battles 
before  Paris.  In  the  National  Assembly  and  in 
the  Senate,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1871  and 
1876  respectively,  he  favored  the  Bonapartists. 
He  wrote:  Oonaidirationa  aw  lea  marinea  A 
voiles  et  i  vapeur  de  France  et  d'Angleterre 
,(1844)  and  La  Marine  au  aiige  de  Paria  ( 1872) . 


Ut  SOTHliBE,  U  rO'tyar'.  A  village  in  th« 
department  of  Aube,  France,  about  seven  miles 
southwest  of  Brienne.  It  is  noted  as  the  scene 
of  a  stubborn  contest  between  Napoleon  I.  and 
the  allies  under  BlUcher,  February  1,  1814.  The 
French,  who  numbered  some  45,000  men,  were  at- 
tacked in  a  strong  position  by  Blttcher  with  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  troops,  and,  after  a 
sanguinary  struggle,  the  allies  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing the  French  from  La  RothiSre.  The  loss  on 
either  side  was  about  4000  men. 

LASOUSSEL  Ui'rSSs',  Piebbe  Athaitase 
(1817-75).  A  distinguished  French  grammarian, 
lexicographer,  and  encycloptedist,  bom  at  Toucy. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  villaee  blacksmith.  He  be- 
came a  high-minded  republican,  identified  with 
the  dominating  influences  of  his  time.  He  gained 
notice  and  wealth  as  a  writer  of  text-books  and 
an  educational  publisher.  In  his  works  the  gen- 
eral aim — new  in  that  day — was  to  aid  the  pupil 
to  think  for  himself  rather  than  to  depend  on 
his  memory.  In  1858  Larousse  founded  a  jour- 
nal of  instruction,  L'Ecole  Normale,  He  finally 
employed  his  fortune  in  starting  the  Orand  dio~ 
tionnnaire  univerael  du  XIXe  aiicle  (1866-76). 
On  this  great  undertaking  rests  his  fame.  It  is 
a  vast  compilation  of  fifteen  volumes,  with  sup- 
plementary volumes,  all  in  nonpareil.  (See  En- 
CTCLOP.KDIA. )  The  success  of  this  work,  whicb 
was  first  published  in  installments  by  subscription, 
was  immediate  and  enormous,  owing  in  part  to 
its  anecdotic  character  and  the  facilities  it  af- 
forded journalists.  It  may  be  described  as  discur- 
sive, conversational,  entertaining,  rather  than 
scholastic  and  critical;  diffusive  and  liberal, 
rather  than  methodical  and  imposing.  The  work 
is  kept  abreast  of  the  times  by  the  weekly  Revue 
Encyclopidique ;  and  there  is  published  also,  in 
connection,  the  small  and  popular  Diotionnaire 
oomplet  illuatri,  which  is  revised  annually. 

TiAHKA,  lar^rA,  Mabiaro  Jos£  dk  (1809-37). 
A  Spanish  satirist  and  critic,  bom  in  Madrid. 
He  studied  law  at  Valladolid,  and  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  literature  with  a  series  of  letters, 
£1  duende  satirioo  (1828)  and  El  polyrecito  hah- 
lador  (1832),  under  the  pen-name  'Juan  Perez 
de  Munguia.'  After  the  fourteenth  number,  the 
latter  pamphlet  was  suppressed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Then  Larra  began  his  brilliant  satirical 
studies,  printed  in  La  Beviata  EapaAola,  in  El 
Mundo,  and  elsewhere,  under  the  pseudonym  'Fi- 
garo.' He  was  bitter,  pessimistic,  and  often  sav- 
age in  his  attacks  on  contemporary  politics,  so- 
ciety, art,  and  letters;  "but",  a  biographer  says, 
"for  unflinching  courage,  insight,  and  sombre  hu- 
mor, Larra  has  no  equal  in  modem  Spanish  liter- 
ature, and  scarcely  any  superior  in  the  past." 
Made  desperate  by  domestic  difficulties,  and  his 
own  unfortunate  temperament,  he  committed  sui- 
cide in  Madrid.  Besides  his  journalistic  work, 
he  wrote  a  comedy.  No  mas  moatrador  (1831) ; 
and  an  historical  drama,  Uaciaa  (1834)  ;  a  novel. 
El  donoel  de  Don  Enrique  el  Doliente  ( 1864)  ; 
and  an  essay,  De  1830  i  18S5,  6  la  EapaSa  deade 
Fernando  VII.  haata  Mendieabal  (1836).  His 
complete  works  were  published  under  the  title 
Obraa  completaa  de  Figaro  (Madrid,  1837;  and 
Barcelona,  1884). 

JiAS/KABEE,  WnxiAM  Clabk  (1802-69). 
An  American  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  and 
educator,  bora  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine.     In 
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1831-36  he  wag  principal  of  the  Oneida  Confer- 
ence Seminary,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards 
occupied  the  same  position  in  the  W'esleyan 
School  at  Kent's  Hill,  Maine,  where  he  also  as- 
sisted in  the  State  geological  survey  (1837).  In 
1840  he  went  to  Indiana  to  teach  mathematics 
and  natural  science  in  the  Asbury  University, 
Greencastle,  and  he  was  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  1862-54  and  again  in  1856. 
Though  an  ordained  minister,  he  never  took  a 
pastoral  charge,  but  concentrated  hia  energy 
upon  raising  the  educational  standards  of  his 
own  Church,  in  which  work  he  met  with  a  great 
measure  of  success.  He  published  Scientific  Evi- 
dences of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  ( 1850)  ; 
Wealey  and  hia  Co-Laborers  (1851)  ;  Asbury  and 
Bis  Co-Laborers  (1853)  ;  and  a  collection  of  the 
articles  he  had  written  for  the  Ladies'  Reposi- 
tory, entitled  Rosabouyer  (1864). 

TiABBAiyrRTTDI,  ISr'ri-m&i'de,  Manuel  de 
(1600-1766).  A  Spanish  Jesuit,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest students  of  the  Basque  language.  Bom  at 
Andoain,  the  son  of  Domingo  de  Garagorri,  he 
took  his  mother's  name.  He  studied  at  Bilbao; 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Valencia,  at  Valla- 
dolid,  and  at  Salamanca ;  and  lived  for  some  time 
at  Court  as  confessor  of  the  Dowager  Queen 
Maria  Anna,  widow  of  Charles  II.,  but  in  1733 
retired  to  Loyola,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  study.  His  Antiguedad  y  universalidad 
en  Espaiia  del  vaacuenee  ( 1728 )  attempts  to 
prove  that  all  the  dialects  used  in  Spam  are 
derived  from  the  Basque;  and  he  is  quite  as 
fanciful  in  the  statement  in  El  imposible  ven- 
cido:  arte  de  la  lengua  vascongada  (1829)  that, 
although  all  other  dialects  are  imperfect,  the 
Basque  is  as  it  was  when  God  made  it.  His 
other  works  are  Discurso  histirico  sohre  la  an- 
tigva  y  hermosa  Cantabria  (1736)  and  Dicoio- 
itario  trilingue,  castellano,  vaacitenoe  y  latino. 

Ti ABBEY,  Xk'rt/,  Dominique  Jean,  Baron 
(1766-1842).  A  French  military  surgeon,  bom 
at  Baud6an,  near  Bagn6res-de-Bigorre.  He  stud- 
ied medicine  with  his  uncle,  Alexis  Larrey;  and 
later  attended  two  hospitals,  the  Hotel  Dieu  and 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  after  having  served  for  a 
short  time  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy.  In 
1792  Larrey  was  appointed  second  physician  to 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and  in  1793  accompanied 
the  French  army  to  Germany  and  Spain,  making 
at  this  time  the  important  invention  of  the 
ambulance  volanie,  or  flying  hospital,  for  trans- 
porting the  wounded.  Napoleon  summoned  him 
to  Italy  in  1797,  after  he  had  taught  for  a  short 
time  at  Toulon,  and  been  a  professor  in  the 
medico-surgical  school  at  Val  de  GrAce.  Larrey 
accompanied  Napoleon's  expedition  in  1798  to 
Egypt.  Later  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
medico-surgical  department  of  the  French  army, 
and  was  created  a  baron  of  the  Empire  in  1810, 
receiving  also  a  considerable  pension.  He  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Waterloo.  At  the 
Restoration  he  lost  his  rank  and  pension,  though 
the  latter  was  restored  in  1818.  Larrey  oontin- 
ued  to  fill  important  offices  till  1836.  He  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  military  hospitals  in  Algeria, 
and  sailed  for  Africa  May  15,  1842.  Returning 
in  a  few  months  after  completing  the  work  as- 
signed, he  died  at  Lyons.  Apart  from  his  talent, 
ekill,  courage,  and  humanity,  Larrey  gained  great 
scientific  reputation.  He  published  Mfmoires 
de  nUdeoine  et  de  ckirurgie  militaire  (1812-18) 
and  Olinique  oMrurgicale    (1829-36).     Consult 


Werner,  Jean  Dominique  Larrey,  ein  Lehenshild 
(Stuttgart,  1885). 

I.'ABB019ra£,  lA'rONzh',  Adolf  (1838—).  A 
German  dramatist,  theatrical  manager,  and  mu- 
sical conductor,  bom  in  Hamburg.  He  studied 
music  at  the  Conservatory  in  Leipzig,  was  kapell- 
meister successively  in  Cologne,  Stuttgart,  Buda- 
g«t,  and  from  1866  to  1869  at  KroU's  Opera 
ouse  in  Berlin.  He  then  became  editor  of  the 
Berliner  Oerichtszeitung,  and,  after  attaining 
popularity  as  a  playwright,  became  theatre  di- 
rector at  "Breslau  (1874).  Subsequently  (1882), 
in  association  wth  FSrster,  Haase,  Barnay,  and 
Friedmann,  he  founded  the  'Deutsches  Theater,' 
which  he  managed  alone  from  1883  to  1894. 
Among  his  best-known  plays  are:  Uein  Leopold 
(1872);  Basemanns  Tiichter  (1874);  D(^tor 
Klaus  (1878)  ;  Die  Sorglosen  (1882)  ;  Der  Weg 
zum  Berzen  (1885)  ;  Paator  Brose  (1895)  ;  Die 
Wohlthdter  (1901).  He  also  wrote  a  tragedy,  Die 
Loreley  (1886),  made  an  adaptation  of  the  sec- 
ond part  of  Goethe's  Faust,  entitled  Pausts  Tod 
(1889),  omitting  the  Helena  scenes,  and  pub- 
lished Deutsches  Theater  und  deutaehe  Sehau- 
spielkunst    (1896). 

LABTiaUE,  lar'teg',  Jean  (1791-1876).  A 
French  navigator  and  hydrographer,  bom  at  Vic- 
en-Bigorre.  He  made  many  voyages  to  South 
America  and  the  South  Sea,  and  in  1844  carried 
on  important  hydrographic  investigations  in  the 
West  Indies.  After  1860  he  was  attached  to  the 
French  navigation  bureau.  Among  other  works 
he  published:  Description  de  la  oOte  du  Pirou 
( 1842 )  and  Eieposition  du  tystime  dee  vents 
(1840). 

liABVA  (Lat.,  ghost,  mask,  griven  to  the 
caterpillar  because  it  was  thought  by  the  ancients 
to  mask  the  form  of  the  perfect  insect  or  butter- 
fly) .  When  animals  become  free  from  the  parent 
tissue  or  from  the  egg,  they  either  have  the  form, 
if  not  the  size,  of  the  adult,  or  they  differ  very 
markedly  from  the  adults  both  in  form  and 
structure,  and  spend  more  or  less  time  as  free 
individuals  before  maturity  is  gained.  The  lat- 
ter method  of  development  we  denominate  larval, 
in  contrast  to  the  former,  which  is  foetal.  Larval 
development  may  take  place  either  slowly  and  by 
gradual  stages,  or  by  abrupt  changes  which  we 
call  metamorphosis  (q.v.).  The  development  of 
both  the  embryo  and  the  larva  is  a  series  of  onto- 
genetic recapitulations  of  stages  or  conditions 
which  the  animal  has  passed  through  in  its  phylo- 
genetic  history.  Secondary  changes  may  fre- 
quently have  come  in  to  complicate  and  obscure 
the  phylogenetic  inheritance.  Such  changes  are 
brought  about  by  variations  in  the  larval,  pupal, 
or  adult  stage,  which  prove  of  advantage  to  the 
organism  and  hence  are  perpetuated  by  inheri- 
tance. A  certain  kind  of  secondary  change — 
namely,  shortening  of  development — is  more  pos- 
sible in  foetal  than  in  larval  development.  Many 
organs  that  must  be  retained  in  larval  develop- 
ment, because  useful  for  the  individual  during 
some  stage  in  its  free  life,  can  be  dropped  alto- 
gether in  the  fcetuB,  because  it  is  so  well  protect- 
ed within  the  maternal  body.  Possibilities  of 
variations  are,  however,  greater  in  larval  than 
in  foetal  development.  Indeed,  larvte,  such  as 
those  of  many  insects,  may  exist  with  secondary 
characters  only.  This  tendency  to  acquire  sec- 
ondary characters  is  in  a  measure  held  in  check 
by  the  necessity  of  retaining  ancestral  organi 
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which  are  functionally  useful  to  the  larva  at 
some  stage  in  its  transformations. 

In  order  to  allow  every  organ  in  its  develop- 
ment to  repeat  even  in  an  abbreviated  way  its 
phylogenetic  liistory,  there  is  a  tendency  to  put 
off  the  differentiation  of  the  tissues  into  their 
definitive  organs  as  long  as  possible.  Thus  when 
an  organ  is  hatched  certain  organs  are  as  yet 
wholly  undifferentiated,  while  certain  others, 
such  as  muscles  and  nerves,  are  histologically 
differentiated.  The  shorter  the  larval  period  the 
earlier  certain  organs  must  appear,  and  this  fact 
sometimes  necessitates  their  development  out  of 
their  phylogenetic  order,  and  hence  obscures  the 
ancestral  history.  Many  of  the  secondary  modi- 
flcaticms  which  are  produced  in  larvse  are  for 
the  purpose  of  adapting  the  larvffi  to  escape  from 
their  enemies;  such  are  transparency,  protective 
coloration,  or  nettling  organs,  and  many  of  the 
spinous  processes  on  larval  crustaceans  and 
fishes.  Most  of  the  marine  larv«  are  free-swim- 
ming, and  are  well  provided  with  or^ns  of 
locomotion  for  the  purpose  of  scattermg  the 
larvtB  over  a  wide  region  and  thus  preventing 
undue  crowding  of  the  adults  by  enlarging  their 
area  of  distribution. 

Larval  stages  exist  ia  the  development  of  cer- 
tain species  in  all. the  groups  from  Infusoria  up 
to  Amphibia.  A  number  Qf  these  larve  differ  so 
much  in  form  and  habitat  from  the  adult  that 
their  nature  was  often  unsuspected  by  earlier 
observers,  and  they  were  given  generic  and  spe- 
cific names.  This  is  the  case  with  the  zoete  of 
crabs,  the  alima,  erichthus,  and  squillerichthus 
of  the  Squilla,  the  pilidium  of  certain  Nemer- 
tinea  (q.v.)  (at  first  named  Pilidium  gyrans), 
the  scolex  of  the  tapeworm,  and  the  axoloti  stage 
of  the  Amblystoma.  Some  of  the  larval  forms, 
such  as  those  of  diplopod  myriapods,  crustaceans, 
and  chordates,  have  few  or  no  affinities  to  other 
than  their  own  groups.  There  are  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  larvse,  such  as  the  cercaria  of  trematodes, 
about  which  we  cannot  make  statements  as  yet, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  larva  that  possess 
affinities  with  two  or  more  groups.  These  stages 
or  affinities  we  consider  to  be  the  representatives 
of  a  common  ancestry.  Thus  the  planula,  with 
its  simple  double-layered  and  bilateral  structure, 
is  probably  the  ancestral  form  of  the  Coelente- 
rata.  The  common  ancestor  of  the  vertebrates 
seems  to  have  been  a  hydra-like  organism,  double- 
layered,  and  with  a  central  digestive  cavity  and 
with  only  one  opening.  In  the  ontogenetic  de- 
velopment of  vertebrates  this  stage  is  represented 
by  the  gastrula. 

The  larvsB  of  insects,  to  which  at  first  the  term 
alone  referred,  differ  very  much  in  the  degree 
of  their  development,  depending  on  the  order  to 
which  they  belong.  Some  are  almost  like  the 
adult,  except  for  the  lack  of  wings,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Orthoptera,  and  others  are  legle^ 
larvse  depending  entirely  for  food  on  the  provi- 
sion made  for  tnem  by  their  parent.  The  larva 
of  beetles  we  call  'grubs,'  those  of  flics  'maggots,' 
and  of  butterflies  and  moths  'caterpillars.'  _  In 
general,  the  larva  of  insects  may  be  divided  into 
two  types,  the  campodeafortn  of  Brauer  and  the 
eruciform  of  Packard,  the  latter  being  applied 
to  the  more  or  less  worm-like,  secondary  larvse, 
such  as  caterpillars  and  the  maggots  of  flies,  and 
of  ants,  wasps,  and  bees.  The  campodea  -  form 
larva  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
Btem-form  of  insects,  campodea;   such  are  the 


nymphs  of  the  white  ant,  dragon-fly,  ephemera, 
ete.  Active  and  voracious  larvae  store  up  little 
reserve  material;  but  the  forms  that  pupata» 
such  as  the  grubs,  maggots,  and  caterpillars, 
store  up  a  large  amount  of  fat.  The  larval  forma 
of  certain  species  of  flies  are  capable  of  reproduc- 
ing their  kind  before  they  have  reached  maturity 
in  all  other  respects.  See  Pabthenooenesis, 
paragraph  Patdogenesia. 

BiBuooBAPUY.  Balfour,  Comparative  Embry- 
ology (London,  1880-81);  Fritz  Mttller,  Facta 
for  Dancin  (London,  1869)  ;  Packard,  Tewt-Book 
of  Entomology  (New  York,  1898)  ;  with  the 
writings  of  .1.  MflUer,  Brauer,  Claus,  De  Geer, 
Dohm,  R&umur,  Lyonnet,  Faxon,  Brooks,  Riley, 
Hyatt,  J.  V.  Thompson,  and  others. 

IiABV^i.  A  term  used  by  Romans  orig- 
inally of  the  souls  of  those  who  died  stained 
with  crime,  and  so  contrasted  with  the  Lares; 
then  of  ghosts  in  general.  The  larvse  were  rep- 
resented in  various  hideous  forms,  or  as  skele- 
tons, in  which  shape  they  appeared  in  the 
Atellans. 

JiAXVTK,  iSr'vftk.  A  seaport  of  Norway.  See 
Laubvio. 

IiAB'TKOITIS  (Xeo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xipvyf, 
larynie,  larynx),  or  Inflammation  of  the 
Labynx.  The  usual  catarrhal  form  may  be  either 
an  acute  or  a  chronic  affection.  Acute  laryngitis, 
in  its  more  severe  form,  commences  with  a  chill, 
which  is  followed  by  fever,  with  a  strong  pulse, 
a  hot  skin,  and  a  flushed  face.  There  are  also 
soreness  of  the  throat,  hoarseness  of  the  voice, 
great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  a  feeling  of 
extreme  constriction  of  the  larynx.  There  is  a 
painful  stridulous  cou^,  but  only  a  little  mucua 
is  ejected.  Great  difficulty  of  breathing  soon 
comes  on,  the  act  of  inspiration  being  prolonged, 
with  wheezing,  in  consequence  of  the  swollen 
membrane  of  the  glottis  impeding  the  entrance 
of  air.  On  examining  the  fauces,  the  epiglottis 
(see  Labtnx)  is  observed  to  be  of  a  bright  red 
color,  erect,  and  so  much  swollen' as  not  to  be 
able  to  descend  and  close  the  glottis  during  deg- 
lutition. After  an  hour  or  two  the  symptoms 
subside  and  the  patient  falls  asleep,  breathing 
noisily.  The  trouble  may  recur  during  the  night. 
In  the  morning  the  patient  awakes  apparently 
well,  except  for  a  cough. 

In  very  rare  cases  death  results,  after  cya- 
nosis of  the  face,  drowsiness,  delirium,  and  feeble, 
rapid  pulse.  In  most  cases  the  patient  suffera 
every  night  until  the  disease  disappears  at  the 
end  of  four  or  five  days.  The  cause  of  acute 
laryngitis  is  exposure  to  cold,  inhalaticm  of  dust 
or  irriteting  gases,  or  swallowing  corrosive 
liquids.  Ipecacuanha,  tartar  emetic,  and  a  little 
alcoholic  stimulant  afford  quick  relief  in  most 
cases.  If  suffocation  appears  imminent,  intuba- 
tion or  tracheotomy  must  be  employed.  A  cold 
pack  to  the  throat)  inhalations  of  warm  steam, 
or  of  steam  impregnated  with  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin,  as  well  as  internal  administration  of 
the  bromides,  give  relief.  Chronic  laryngitis  oc- 
curs in  public  speakers  or  singers  from  over-use 
of  the  vocal  cords  (generally  in  neurotics),  a» 
well  as  in  millers,  masons,  and  others  who  ha- 
bitually inhale  dust.  Local  applications  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  and  other  astringents,  as  also 
change  of  climate,  improve  these  cases.  An; 
other  form  is  tubercular  laryngitis;  this  occur* 
usually  as  a  complication  of  pulmouMy  tubercu- 
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losis.  The  symptoms  are  hoarseness  or  complete 
loss  of  voice,  pain  in  the  throat,  increased  by 
coughing,  speaking,  or  swallowing.  Laryngo- 
scopic  examination  reveals  an  unnatural  pallor 
of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  and  the  pres- 
ence of  small  ulcers.  The  prognosis  for  recovery, 
in  this  form  is  unfavorable.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  local  applications  of  lactic  acid,  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  etc.  For  croupous  laryngi- 
tis, see  DiPHTHEBIA. 

XABTXT'OOSCOFE  (from  Gk.Mpiryf,  laryna, 
larynx  +  rKovtU,  skopein,  to  look).  An  in- 
strument composed  of  two  mirrors  and  employed 
for  the  examination  of  the  throat.  The  laryngo- 
scope was  devised  by  Robert  Liston,  but  was  much 
improved  and  first  practically  employed  by  Cier- 
mak.  The  tvo  mirrors  are  called  the  laryngo- 
scopic  mirror  and  the  head-mirror.  The  laryngo- 
scopic  mirror  is  a  small  circular  mirror  placed 
on  a  stalk  attached  to  its  margin,  at  an  angle  of 
from  120°  to  150°,  the  stalk  being  about  six 
inches  in  length,  and  being  composed  of  flexible 
metal,  so  that  it  can  be  bent  at  the  will  of  the 
operator.  The  bead-mirror  is  a  large  reflecting 
mirror,  about  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a  central  opening  through  which  the  observer 
looks.  It  is  attached  to  a  spectacle  frame  by  a 
stiffly  working  ball-and-socket  joint,  or,  better,  to 
a  band  passing  about  the  forehead.  The  rays  from 
an  electric  light  or  from  a  good  lamp  are  concen- 
trated by  means  of  this  reflector  on  the  laryngeal 
mirror,  which  is  placed  against  the  soft  palate 
and  uvula.  The  laryngeal  mirror,  introduced 
with  the  right  hand,  is  maintained  at  such  an 
inclination  that  it  throws  the  light  downward 
and  illuminates  the  parts  to  be  examined,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  reflects  the  images  of  the 
parts  into  the  eye  of  the  observer  through  the 
central  opening  of  the  reflector.  By  this  means 
he  can  look  through  the  larynx  into  the  trachea 
or  windpipe.  The  tongue,  covered  with  a  hand- 
kerchief or  with  a  small  towel,  is  held  lightly 
with  the  left  hand  and  thus  kept  out  of  the  way. 
By  means  of  this  instrument  we  can  see  the 
actual  position  of  small  tumors,  ulcers,  etc.,  and 
ascertain  the  color  and  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  first  part  of  the  respiratory 
tract.  The  same  arrangement  is  also  very  fre- 
quently employed  in  examination  of  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  nasal  cavities. 

LAB'YiraOT'OMY  (Gk.  XafniyyoTOiUa,  larjfn- 
gotomia,  from  Xipvyf,  larynx,  larynx  +  ■roM<a, 
■tomia,  a  cutting,  from  riiunir,  temnein,  to  cut). 
A  medical  term  signifying  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting into  the  larynx  (q.v.).  This  operation  is 
performed  in  some  cases  of  diphtheria  by  prefer- 
ence over  tracheotomy  (q.v.),  when  for  special 
reasons  the  trachea  is  to  be  avoided.  Laryngo- 
tracheotomy  is  the  term  applied  to  an  incision 
made  through  the  lower  part  of  the  laryngeal 
cartilages  and  extending  down  into  the  trachea. 
The  incision  in  each  case  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  in  position  a  tube  through  wnich 
the  patient  breathes  while  the  glottis  is  closed 
by  the  disease. 

LABTNX  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xipvyt.  '<"■• 
ynx,  larynx).  The  organ  of  voice.  It  also  takes 
a  part  in  the  respiratory  process,  as  all  air  pass- 
ing either  to  or  from  the  lungs  must  pass  through 
it.  It  is  a  complex  piece  of  mechanism  resembling 
a  box  composed  of  pieces  of  cartilage,  which  may 
be  moved  on  each  other,  and  inclosing  the  mem- 


branous bands  (the  chortUe  vocaks)  by  which 
the  vocal  vibrations  are  produced.  It  is  situated 
between  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  and  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  at  the  upper  and  front  part  of 
the  neck,  where  it  forms  a  considerable  projec- 
tion (especially  in  men)  in  the  middle  line;  it 
opens  superiorly  into  the  pharynx,  or  throat, 
and  inferiorly  into  the  windpipe.  The  cartilages 
of  which  the  skeleton  of  the  larynx  is  composed 
are  nine  in  number;   viz.  the  thyroid  and  the 
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nol  TIIW  or  THE  CABTILAOI*  OT  TRB  LABTRX. 

by.b.,  Hyoid  bone;  tb.  br.  mem.,  thxro-hjold  mem- 
brane; tb.  c&r.,  thyroid  cartilage ;  c.  tb,  jnem,,  crtco-thy- 
rold  membrane ;  re.  trA.,  rings  of  trachea;  tb.  by.  llg.^ 
thy ro-b;old  ligament :  eap.  cor.,  superior  comu :  tap.  tub., 
auperior  tubercle ;  e.  w.,  surface  ot  wing  overlapped  by  In- 
terior constrictor;  tDt  coo..  Interior  conatrictor. 

cricoid  cartilages,  the  epiglottis,  the  two  aryte- 
noid and  the  two  cuneiform  cartilages,  and  the 
two  cornicula  laryngit. 

The  thyroid  (Gr.,  shield-like)  cartilage  con- 
sists of  two  square  plates  of  cartilage  united  in 
front  at  an  acute  angle,  which  forms  the  projec- 
tion which  is  commonly  known  as  the  pomum 
Adami,  or  Adam's  apple.  Each  of  these  plates  is 
prolonged  at  the  upper  and  lower  posterior  cor- 
ners. The  thyroid  cartilage  forms  almost  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the 
larynx. 

The  cricoid  (Gr.,  ring-like)  cartilage  is  a  ring 
whose  lower  margin  is  parallel  to  the  first  ring 
of  the  trachea,  to  which  it  is  united  by  fibrous 
membrane.  Its  upper  border  is  connected  in 
front  with  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage by  a  thick  yellow  fibrous  tissue.  It  pre- 
sents two  articular  surfaces  on  either  side;  viz. 
a  lower  one,  which  articulates  with  the  inferior 
comua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  an  upper 
one,  which  is  oval  in  form  and  supports  an  aryte- 
noid cartilage.  The  arytenoid  (Gr.,  ladle-like) 
cartilages  are  pyramidal  bodies  resting  on  the 
oval  articular  surfaces  at  the  upper  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  When  in 
situ,  they  present  a  concave  posterior  surface. 
From  their  connection  with  the  vocal  cords,  and 
from  their  great  mobility  as  compared  with  the 
two  larger  cartilages,  the  arytenoids  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  mechanism  of  the  jarynx. 
The  epiglottis  is  a  very  flexible  cartilaginous 
valve,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and 
covering  the  opening  of  the  larynx.  Its  direction 
is  vertical,  except  during  deglutition,  when  it 
becomes  horizontal.  It  is  attached  inferiorly, 
by  a  kind  of  pedicle,  to  the  angle  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  Upon  removing  the  investing  mucous 
membrane,  the  cartilage  is  found  to  be  perforated 
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by  numeroiu  foramina.  Each  perforation  admits 
some  fasciculi  of  yellow,  elastic,  ligamentous 
tissue,  which  expands  on  its  anterior  aspect  and 
secures  the  return  of  the  epiglottis  to  its  vertical 
position,  independently  of  any  muscular  action. 
The  comicula  laryngis  are  two  small  fibro-car- 
tilages  which  articulate  with  the  apices  of  the 
arytenoids.  The  cuneiform  cartilages  lie  on 
either  side  in  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  ex- 
tending from  the  epiglottis  to  the  arytenoids. 
Such  is  the  skeleton  of  the  larynx  which  hangs 
from  the  hyoid  bone,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  thyro-hyoid  ligament  and  certain  muscles. 

The  various  cartilages  are  connected  one  to 
another  by  ligaments,  the  chief  of  which  are 
those  knovt-n  as  the  true  and  false  vocal  cords. 
In  their  quiescent  state  the  true  vocal  cords  do 
not  lie  parallel  to  each  other,  but  converge  from 
behind  forward.  The  length  of  the  vocal  cords 
is  greater  in  the  adult  male  than  in  the  adult 
female,  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two.  In  infancy 
they  are  very  short,  and  increase  regularly  from 
that  period  to  the  age  of  puberty.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  is  part  of  the  great  res- 
piratory tract  (see  Mucous  Membbang),  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  sensibility. 

The  length  of  the  chink  or  aperture  of  the 
glottis,  which  is  directed  horizontally  from  be- 
fore backward,  varies,  like  the  vocal  cords,  until 
the  period  of  puberty,  when  its  length  in  the 
male  undergoes  a  sudden  development,  while  in 
the  female  it  remains  stationary.  In  the  adult 
male  it  is  about  11  lines  in  length. 

The  larynx  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  mus- 
cles ;  viz.  the  extrinsic,  by  which  the  whole  organ 
is  elevated  or  depressed,  and  the  intrinsic,  which 
regulate  the  movements  of  the  various  segments 
of  the  organ  in  relation  to  one  another.  By  the 
action  of  these  latter  muscles,  aided  in  some 
cases  by  the  extrinsic  muscles,  the  tension  of 
the  vocal  cords  may  be  increased  or  diminished, 
and  the  size  of  the  opening  of  the  glottis  regu- 
lated at  will. 

The  nerves  of  the  larynx  are  derived  from  the 
superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric  or  vagus  nerve.  The  superior 
branch  is  for  the  most  part  sensory  (being  main- 
ly distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane),  while 
the  inferior  branch  communicates  motor  power 
to  all  the  intrinsic  muscles  except  the  crico- 
thyroid. 

LABTNX,  Diseases  of  the.  The  most  seri- 
ous of  the  diseases  of  the  larynx  is  larynffitit 
(q.v.).  (Edema,  or  ttcelling  of  the  glottis,  al- 
though of  common  occurrence  in  laryngitis,  may 
be  developed  independently  of  inflammation,  from 
obstruction  of  the  veins  leading  from  that  part, 
or  from  other  causes.  The  symptoms  are  hoarse- 
ness and  dyspnoea.  Tracheotomy  (the  operation 
of  making  an  opening  into  the  windpipe,  into  • 
which  a  tube  is  passed)  below  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  or  intubation,  affords  relief.  Chronic 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  larynx  may 
occur  in  tuberculosis  and  in  secondary  syphilis. 
In  these  cases  the  laryngeal  affection  is  merely 
a  local  manifestation  of  a  general  disease. 

LA  SALE,  Ik'B&V,  Antoine  de  (1398-1461!). 
The  most  important  satirist  and  prose  narrator 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  wrote  Le  petit  Jehan 
de  Saintri  (dated  1459),  a  romantic  story  of 
chivalrous  love,  yet  with  an  undercurrent  of  sa- 
tiric irony  such  as  finds  frank  expression  in  Les 
quinze  joies  de  mariag^.    He  was  a  tutor  of  Jean 


of  Anjou,  the  eldest  son  of  Ren£,  and  to  thia 
youth  he  dedicated  La  salade  (written  between 
1437  and  1442).  Several  of  the  sketches  are  live- 
ly and  dramatic;  the  characters  are  clearly  de- 
lined,  and  the  whole  is  a  good  specimen  of  early 
renascent  literature  and  wit,  though  less  impor- 
tant than  La  Sale's  last  work,  the  compilation  of 
the  Cent  nouvellea  nouvelles,  gathered  pernaps 
from  the  lips  of  Prince  Louis  (afterwards  King 
Louis  XI.  of  France)  and  his  courtiers  while  they 
were  refugees  in  Burgundy,  though  La  Sale  also 
drew  on  Poggio  and  Saccbetti.  The  tales  are  in 
part  from  old  fabliaux,  in  part  from  Italian  and 
Latin  collections.  La  Sale's  merit  is  in  the  treat- 
ment. There  had  been  good  French  narrative 
prose  before  (Villehardouin,  Joinville,  Frois- 
sart),  but  La  Sale  took  conscious  delight  in  his 
art,  and  grew,  as  his  work  proceeded,  in  artistic 
sense  and  power.  Most  of  the  Cent  nouvelles 
nouvelles  have  a  frankness  of  speech  that  does 
not  accord  with  the  conventions  of  modem  liter- 
ary propriety,  the  humor  is  often  cynical,  the 
ethical  tone  low;  but  there  is  no  snickering,  as 
there  is  in  the  Decamerone,  and  though  La  Sale 
is  far  inferior  as  a  stylist  to  Boccaccio,  some  of 
the  Cent  nouvellea  are  really  polished. 

LA  SALETTE,  lA  8&'l«t'.  A  famous  place  of 
pilgrimage  in  Southern  France,  21%  miles  south- 
east of  Grenoble.  Here,  on  September  19,  1846, 
the  Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  a 
girl  of  fifteen  and  a  boy  of  eleven.  The  place  now 
has  a  reputation  second  only  to  that  of  Lourdes 
(q.v.) .  Consult:  RousselOt,  Le  v&rit4  aur  I'ivHxe- 
ment  de  La  Salette  (Grenoble,  1848)  ;  De  Toytot, 
Voyage  de  Grenoble  i  La  Salette  (ib.,  1863). 

LA  SALLE,  Ui  a&V.  A  city  in  La  Salle  Coun- 
ty, 111.,  99  miles  southwest  of  Chicago;  on  the 
Illinois  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  on  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific,  and  the  Illinois  Central  railroads 
(Map:  Illinois,  D  2).  It  is  surrounded  by  pro- 
ductive bituminous  coal  fields,  and  is  the  centre 
of  a  large  trade.  There  are  several  coal-mines 
in  operation  in  the  city  and  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, and  the  industries  include  also  zinc-smelt- 
ing and  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  pressed 
brick,  common  brick,  hydraulic  cement,  Portland 
cement,  sulphuric  acid,  bottles,  and  clocks.  The 
city  has  a  public  library,  and  a  fine  bridge  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  The  government 
is  vested  in  a  city  council  and  in  a  mayor,  who 
appoints  all  subordinate  ofiicials  excepting  the 
clerk,  attorney,  and  treasurer,  who  are  chosen 
by  popular  vote.  There  are  municipal  water- 
works and  an  electric-light  plant.  Population,  in 
1800,  9855;  in  1900,  10,446.  La  Salle  was  set- 
tled in  1830,  and  named  in  honor  of  La  Salle, 
the  great  explorer.  It  was  chartered  in  1852. 
Consult  History  of  La  Salle  County,  III.  (2  vols., 
Chicago,  1886). 

LA  SALLE,  Jean  Baptiste  de  (1651-1719). 
A  French  priest,  the  founder  of  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools  (q.v.).  He  was  bom  at 
Rheims,  April  30,  1651.  In  1678,  soon  after  his 
ordination  to  the  priesthood,  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  congregation  of  teaching  sisters,  and 
a  year  later  gathered  around  him  the  nucleiis 
of  a  body  of  men  devoted,  as  he  was,  to  the  cause 
of  Christian  education.  In  1683  he  resigned 
his  canonry,  and  in  1684,  with  twelve  others, 
took  vows  of  obedience  and  of  perseverance,  at 
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least  for  three  years.  He  was  invited  to  Paris 
in  1688  by  the  cur6  of  Saint  Sulpice,  to  build 
up  a  school  in  that  parish.  In  169 1  he  took  a 
house  at  Vaugirard,  near  Paris,  and  made  life- 
long vows  witli  two  others.  James  II.  of  Eng- 
land intrusted  the  education  of  fifty  Irish  boys 
of  good  family  to  him  in  1698.  A  year  later  he 
established  a  technical  school,  which  met  every 
Sunday  from  12  to  3,  and  soon  numbered  300 
members.  In  this,  the  first  school  of  the  kind  in 
Europe,  geography,  geometry,  building,  drawing, 
and  bookkeeping  were  taught,  the  session  closing 
with  religious  instruction.  In  1705  the  novitiate 
was  transferred  from  Vaurigard  to  Saint- Yon, 
near  Rouen,  where  a  large  establishment  was 
erected.  The  founder  died  at  Boulogne  in  1719, 
leaving  274  brothers,  with  nearly  10,000  pupils. 
He  was  beatified  by  Pius  IX.  and  canonized  by 
Leo  XIII.  Some  of  his  books  have  appeared  in 
English:  The  Rules  of  Chriatian  Politeness  (Dub- 
lin, 1862)  ;  Management  of  Christian  Schools 
(Xew  York,  1893) .  For  bis  life,  consult  Ravetet 
(Paris,  1888). 

LA  SAIiXiE,  IlB3«£-RoBEBT  Caveueb,  Sieur  de 
(1643-87).  The  discoverer  of  the  Ohio,  and  the 
first  explorer  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Mississip- 
pi River.  He  was  a  member  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant family  of  Rouen,  and  when  twenty-three 
emigrated  to  Canada,  where  the  superior  of  the 
Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice  made  him  a  grant  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  at  the  place  now  called  La- 
chine,  eight  or  nine  miles  above  Montreal,  on 
the  Saint  Lawrence.  His  imagination  was 
stirred  by  the  tales  of  the  Indians  respecting 
a  mighty  river  which  they  called  the  Ohio,  which 
flowed  into  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  some  eight 
months'  journey.  La  Salle  conceived  that  'the 
sea'  could  be  no  other  than  the  long-sought  Gulf 
of  California,  and  that  the  northern  water  route 
to  China  was  probably  within  his  reach.  He 
disclosed  his  views  to  Courcelles,  the  Governor 
of  New  France,  and  received  letters  patent  au- 
thorizing his  venture.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  funds,  he  sold  his  seigniory.  He  bought 
four  canoes,  and  hired  fourteen  men,  and  was 
joined  by  another  expedition  under  Dollier  de 
Casson,  which  was  fitted  'mt  by  the  seminary 
priests  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  The 
combined  forces  consisted  of  seven  canoes  and 
twenty-four  men.  Th;!y  started  up  the  Saint 
Lawrence  on  July  6,  1609.  They  went  through 
Lake  Ontario,  at  th«  western  end  of  which  they 
met  the  explorer  Joliet,  returning  to  Canada. 
From  him  a  map  of  the  northern  lakes  was 
obtained,  and  with  it  such  accounts  of  the  spirit- 
ual destitution  of  the  Indians  in  that  region 
as  determined  Dollier  to  strike  north  and  estab- 
lish a  mission. 

La  Salle  separated  from  the  missionaries,  and 
for  the  next  two  years  devoted  himself  to  ex- 
plorations, of  which  we  have  only  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  information.  His  maps  and  jour- 
nals have  disappeared,  although  it  was  asserted, 
as  late  as  1756,  that  they  were  in  existence.  It 
would  seem  that  La  Salle  turned  southeast  from 
Lake  Erie,  reached  a  branch  of  the  Ohio,  and 
followed  ths-t  river  certainly  as  far  as  the  Louis- 
ville Rapids,  possibly  to  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi  Here  his  men  deserted,  and  La 
Salle  returned  to  Lake  Erie  alone.  In  1671  he 
organized  tnother  expedition — respecting  which 
we  have  po  authentic  and  detailed  informa- 
tion; pasatid  up  the  Detroit  River  to  Lake  Hu- 


ron; thence  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  across  the 
Chicago  portage  to  the  Illinois  River,  and  may 
have  descended  this  stream  to  the  Mississippi. 
He  returned  to  Montreal  before  1673,  when  ne 
laid  before  Count  Frontenac  his  project  for  the 
exploration  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Governor 
gave  La  Salle  a  new  seigniory  in  the  West,  which 
included  the  new  Fort  Frontenac,  near  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and 
also  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  in  that 
region.  In  1674,  and  again  in  1677,  Frontenac 
sent  La  Salle  to  France,  to  push  his  fortunes 
at  Court.  He  was  favorably  received  on  both 
occasions,  and  on.  his  second  visit  received  a 
patent  empowering  him  to  pursue  his  discover- 
ies at  his  own  expense,  on  condition  of  com- 
pleting them  within  five  years,  to  build  forts, 
and  to  monopolize  the  trade  in  buffalo-skins.  He 
raised  funds,  and  returned  to  Canada,  with  thirty 
men  and  the  equipment  for  another  expedition. 

Seventeen  men  under  La  Mothe  Cadillac,  and 
including  the  Franciscan  Hennepin  (q.v.),  sailed 
from  Fort  Frontenac  in  a  little  vessel  of  ten  tons 
on  November  18,  1678.  They  reached  Niagara 
River  on  December  5,  and  began  the  construction 
of  a  palisade  fort.  They  were  joined  by  La  Salle 
and  Tonty  on  January  8,  1679.  The  vessel  was 
wrecked  soon  after,  but  the  stores  were  saved, 
and  the  keel  of  a  new  vessel  of  forty-five  tons 
was  soon  laid  at  the  mouth  of  Cayuga  Creek, 
an  affluent  of  the  Niagara  River.  This  was  named 
the  Oriffon.  Meanwhile  La  Salle  returned  to 
Fort  Frontenac  for  supplies,  and  on  August  7, 
1679,  the  voyagers  set  sail  on  Lake  Erie  for  the 
great  river.  By  September  they  had  reached 
Green  Bay  (Lake  Michigan).  Here  La  Salle 
loaded  the  Oriffon  with  furs  and  sent  her  back 
to  the  settlements.  She  was  never  again  heard 
from.  With  four  canoes  and  fourteen  men 
La  Salle  followed  up  the  western  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  while  his  lieutenant,  Tonty,  with 
twenty  men,  took  the  eastern.  "The  two  finally 
met  at  the  Miami,  or  Saint  Joseph  River,  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  lake,  where  Fort  Miami 
was  built.  The  party  started  up  the  Saint  Jo- 
seph on  December  3,  1679,  and  crossed  the  por- 
tage to  the  Kankakee,  a  tributary  of  the  Illinois 
River.  Near  the  present  town  of  Utica,  111.,  they 
found  an  Indian  village  of  460  lodges.  A  IKtle 
below  Peoria  Lake  another  Indian  village  was 
reached,  and  there  La  Salle  heard  circumstantial 
accounts  of  the  efforts  made  by  his  enemies — 
both  Jesuits  and  fur-traders  in  Canada — to 
thwart  his  plans  and  even  endanger  his  life.  Sev- 
eral of  the  party  deserted  at  this  place.  In  Jan- 
uary (1680)  La  Salle  built  a  fortified  camp, 
which  he  named  Fort  CrSvecoeur,  and  soon  after 
began  the  construction  of  another  vessel  of  forty 
tons.  Leaving  Tonty  in  command  of  the  fort,  La 
Salle  with  four  men  and  a  guide  started  in  March 
to  return  to  Fort  Frontenac  for  supplies.  He 
arrived  there  in  safety,  in  May,  to  find  his  sup- 
plies lost  and  the  revenues  plundered  by  dis- 
honest agents.  News  followed  him  that  Tonty's 
men  had  mutinied  and  deserted.  La  Salle  at  once 
organized  another  expedition,  and  started  in 
search  of  his  friend.  The  Illinois  country  had 
suffered  a  terrible  invasion  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
devastation  met  him  everywhere.  He  reached  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Crivecflfur,  and  went  down  the  Illi- 
nois to  the  Mississippi,  finding  no  trace  ,of  Tonty, 
who  had  made  his  way  down  the  western  side 
of  Li^  Michigan  to  Green  Bay. 
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La  Salle  returned  to  Fort  Miami.  He  now 
exerted  himself  to  form  a  league  of  the 
Western  Indian  tribes,  under  his  own  leader- 
ship, and  thus  to  keep  the  Iroquois  in  check. 
The  Indians  received  tiie  idea  with  favor,  and, 
after  spending  the  spring  of  1681  in  securing 
their  cooperation,  he  returned  in  May  to  Michilli- 
mackinac,  where  he  found  Tonty,  and  thence  to 
Fort  Frontenac  for  supplies.  Count  Frontenac 
exerted  his  influence  in  behalf  of  the  discoverer, 
and  another  expedition  was  equipped.  In  De- 
cember La  Salle  crossed  the  Chicago  portage  to 
the  Illinois,  followed  the  frozen  river  on  sledges 
to  Lake  Peoria,  and  from  there  floated  down- 
stream, reaching  the  Mississippi  on  February  6, 
1682.  He  kept  on  down  the  great  river  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  where  he 
took  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  his  King.  On  April  6  the  party  reached 
the  delta.  There  La  Salle  divided  his  men  into 
three  bands,  and  each  took  one  of  the  branches 
which  led  to  the  Gulf.  On  April  9,  1682,  they 
reunited,  and  La  Salle  erected  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  a  monument  and  a  cross  bearing  the 
arms  of  France,  and  proclaimed  the  river  and  all 
the  lands  drained  by  it  to  be  by  right  of  dis- 
covery the  dominions  of  Louis  XIV.,  King  of 
France.  To  La  Salle  belongs  the  glory  of  tracing 
the  great  river  for  the  first  time  from  its  upper 
waters  to  the  sea,  and  of  determining  the  connec- 
tion between  the  discoveries  of  De  Soto  near  its 
mouth,  and  those  of  Joliet  and  Marquette  in  the 
north. 

La  Salle  now  formulated  plans  to  establish 
colonies  throughout  this  new-found  country. 
Ascending  the  river,  in  December,  he  built  Fort 
Saint  Louis  at  Starved  Rock,  on  the  Illinois,  as 
a  rallying-point  for  the  Indians,  twenty  thousand 
of  whom  established  themselves  in  villages  in  the 
vicinity.  It  proved,  however,  impossible  to 
obtain  the  necessary  supplies  from  Canada.  Fron- 
tenac had  been  succeeded  b^  De  la  Barre,  and 
La  Salle  was  without  a  friend  at  Court.  The 
new  Governor  was  a  weak  and  avaricious  man, 
who  looked  upon  La  Salle's  monopolies  and  privi- 
leges as  legitimate  spoil.  He  seized  Fort  Fronte- 
nac, and  sent  an  officer  to  supersede  La  Salle  at 
Fort  Saint  Louis,  ordering  him,  at  the  same 
time,  to  return  to  Quebec.  La  Salle  obeyed,  and 
sailed  at  once  for  France.  In  Paris,  the  dis- 
coverer and  his  plans  for  colonizing  the  West 
found  favor  at  Court.  Royal  letters  were  sent 
to  De  la  Barre,  commanding  him  to  make  restitu- 
tion. Four  vessels  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  La  Salle,  that  he  might  make  the  voyage  di- 
rectly from  France  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  fleet  left  La  Rochelle  July  24,  1684. 
Tlie  naval  officer  of  the  fleet,  Captain  Beaujeu, 
did  not  act  harmoniously  with  La  Salle,  and  the 
voyage  was  inauspicious  from  the  outset.  When 
at  length  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was 
sighted,  the  expedition  was  unable  to  find  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  amid  the  confusion  of 
lagoons  and  inlets.  La  Salle  knew  its  latitude, 
but  had  been  unable  to  take  its  longitude.  Mis- 
takes were  followed  by  recriminations.  La  Salle 
became  convinced  that  Beaujeu  was  attempting 
to  thwart  his  designs,  and  finally  established  his 
men  on  shore,  at  Matagorda  Bay,  mistaking  its 
inlets  for  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  Beau- 
jeu sailed  away  on  March  12,  1685,  reaching 
La  Rochelle  about  July  1.  La  Salle  realized 
his   mistake,  established  his   colony  on  Lavaca 


River,  and,  leaving  his  lieutenant,  Joutel,  io 
charge,  started  (October,  1685)  on  a  fruitless 
search  for  the  Mississippi.  In  March,  1686,  be 
was  back  again,  and  in  April  had  started  for 
Canada,  but  was  obliged  to  turn  back.  His  colony 
had  dwindled  from  180  to  45  men.  Another  at- 
tempt to  reach  Canada  was  made  in  January, 
1687.  The  party  wandered  about  for  two  months. 
Repeated  quarrels  led  to  a  mutiny,  and  La  Salle 
was  treacherously  shot  from  ambush.  Joutel 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  few  men  who 
remained  loyal,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  one  of 
Tonty's  posts  on  the  Arkansas  River.  Little  is 
known  of  the  fate  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
mutiny,  except  that  most  of  the  men  joined  the 
roving  troops  of  Indians,  and  two  of  them  even- 
tually made  themselves  known  to  Spanish  explor- 
ing expeditions  and  returned  to  civilization  by 
way  of  Mexico. 

Besides  Parkman,  La  Balle,  and  the  Discovery 
of  the  Great  West  (Boston,  1879,  revised  edi-. 
tion),  consult  Winsor,  Cartier  to  Frontenac 
(Boston,  1894),  and  Shea,  Discovery  and  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (New  York, 
1852).  The  original  narratives  are  translated 
in  French,  Bistorical  Collections  of  Louisiana 
(New  York,  1863),  and  Shea,  Early  Voyages  Up 
and  Down  the  Uississippi  (Albany,  1861),  and 
have  been  republished  by  the  Caxton  Club  of 
Chicago. 

LA  SALLE  COLLEGE.  A  Roman  Catholic 
institution  -of  higher  learning,  incorporated  in 
1863  as  La  Salle  College  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  under  the  management  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  has  col- 
legiate, academic,  commercial,  and  preparatory 
departments,  with  a  total  enrollment  in  1903  of 
276,  of  whom  73  were  collegiate  students.  The 
instructors  numbered  24,  the  library  contained 
0800  books,  and  the  value  of  the  college  grounds 
and  buildings  was  $260,000.  The  college  confers 
the  degrees  of  B.A.,  B.S.  and  M.A.,  besides  hon- 
orarv  degrees  given  at  the  discretion  of  the 
faculty. 

LASAT7LZ,  Wty,  Ebnst  tor  (1805-61).  A 
German  archteologisfe.  He  was  bom  at  Coblentz, 
Germany.  He  studied  at  Bonn  and  Munich ;  was 
appointed  professor  at  Wttrzburg  in  1835,  and 
nine  years  later  was  made  professor  of  philology 
and  assthetics  at  Munich.  His  works  have  little 
scientific  but  some  persotial  value;  he  was  a 
mystic  and  was  continually  finding  Christian 
ideas  in  Hellenic  philosophy,  parallels  between 
Prometheus  or  Socrates  and  tce  Christ.  Among 
his  books  are:  Zur  Oesohichte  und  Philosophie 
der  Ehe  bei  den  Oriechen  ( 1852)  ;  Der  Vnterganff 
des  Bellenismus  (1854);  Xeuer  Versuch  einer 
Philosophie  der  Oeschichte  (1866);  and  Des 
Sokrates  Leben  (1867).  Consult  Holland,  Erin- 
nerungen  an  Ernst  von  Laaaulas  (  Munich,  1861 ) . 

LA  SAXISSAYE,  14  sfi'sft',  Piebbe  Daniel 
Chantepib  de  ( 1848— ) .  A  Dutch  scholar.  He 
was  born  at  Leeu warden,  and  in  1878  became 
professor  of  the  history  of  religions  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Amsterdam;  in  1900  pro/essor  of  the- 
ological encyclopiedia,  ethics,  symbolics  and  his- 
tory of  theology  in  Leyden.  He  is  tbe  author  of 
Lehrbuch  der  Religionsgeschichte  (2  vols.,  Frei- 
burg, 1887-89;  2d  ed.  1897;  English  trans., 
Manual  of  the  Science  of  Religion,  London, 
1891)  ;  The  Religion  of  the  Teutons  <Eng.  trans. 
Boston,  1902).  ' 
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UIlSCA,  I&sIcA,  II.  The  name  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  Italian  poet  Antonio  Francesco  Graz- 
zini  (q.v.). 

LAS'CABIS,  CoNSTANTiNE  (c.1434-1601).  A 
celebrated  Greek  grammarian,  one  of  the  first 
founders  of  Greek  studies  in  the  West.  He  was 
a  member  of  a  noble  Bithynian  family.  After 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
(1453),  he  fled  to  Italy,  where  he  became  tutor 
to  Hippolita,  daughter  of  Francesco  Sforza,  Duke 
of  Milan.  Later  he  taught  at  Rome  (where  he 
became  an  intimate  friend  of  the  learned  Greek 
cardinal  Bessarion),  at  Naples,  and  at  Messina. 
His  Greek  grammar,  the  so-called  'Epur^iitaTa, 
published  at  Milan  in  1476,  was  the  first  Greek 
book  ever  printed.  After  his  death  his  valuable 
library  was  carried  to  Spain,  where  it  is  now 
preserved  in  the  Escorial. — Andreas  Johannes 
or  Janus  Lascabis  (c.I445-1535),  a  brother  or 
cousin  of  Constantine,  was  also  prominent  as  a 
missionary  of  Greek  learning  in  the  West.  After 
studying  at  Padua,  he  settled  at  the  Court  ot 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  the 
East,  where  he  acquired  many  manuscripts  for 
the  Medici  Library,  especially  from  Mount  Athos. 
After  the  death  of  Lorenzo  (1492)  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Paris  by  Charles  VIII.  Here  he  taught 
until  1513,  when  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  Leo 
X.;  but  in  1518  be  returned  to  France,  as  an 
ambassador  to  Francis  I.,  and  helped  to  found 
the  Royal  Library.  Later  he  resided  for  some 
time  at  Venice,  until  Paul  III.  recalled  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He 
is  to-day  best  known  as  the  editor  of  five  edi- 
tiones  principes,  including  a  famous  Greek  an- 
thology. Consult:  Villemain,  Lascaris,  ou  lea 
Orect  au  XV&me  siicle  (Paris,  1826);  Vast,  De 
Vita  et  Operibua  J,  Lancaria  (Paris,  1878)  ; 
Voigt,  Wiederbelebung  det  klasHachen  Alter- 
turns  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1893)  ;  Symonds,  RenaU- 
aance,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1877). 

IiASCABIS,  Theodobk  I.,  Emperor  of  Nicea' 
from  1206  to  1222.  He  was  placed  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  during  the  siege 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  in  1204. 
Compelled  to  flee,  he  established  a  principality  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  made  extensive  conquests. — His 
grandson,  Theodore  Lascaris  II.,  who  reigned 
from  1265  to  1258.  is  described  by  Krumbacke 
as  a  degenerate,  but  as  remarkable  for  his  states- 
manship and  intellectual  ability. 

LAS  CASAS,  I&s  kft'sAs,  Babtolom£  de  (1474- 
1566) .  A  Spanish  monk  of  the  Dominican  Order, 
known  as  the  'Apostle  of  the  Indies.'  He  was 
bom  in  Seville  of  an  old  family  which  prob- 
ably originated  in  France.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy, theology,  and  jurisprudence  at  the  old 
University  of  Salamanca,  and  in  1502  went  to 
Hispaniola,  where  he  became  a  planter.  At  first 
he  held  Indian  slaves,  as  did  the  rest  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Though  he  was  soon  aroused  by  the 
powerful  sermons  of  a  Dominican  monk,  named 
Montesino,  to  some  sense  of  the  injustice  thus 
inflicted  on  the  natives,  it  was  not  until  1514, 
four  years  after  he  had  been  ordained  priest,  the 
first  ordained  in  America,  that  he  realized  the 
full  enormity  of  the  system.  He  then  released 
his  slaves  and  began  his  long-continued  crusade 
against  Indian  slavery.  First  he  preached  to  the 
Spaniards  about  it,  but  his  appeals  fell  on  deaf 
ears,  so  in  1515  he  returned  to  Spain  to  lay  the 
case  before  the  King.     Soon  after  his  arrival. 


however,  Ferdinand  died;  bis  successor,  after- 
wards the  Emperor  Charles '  V.,  was  absent  in 
Flanders.  Repulsed  by  the  powerful  Fonseca, 
Las  Casas  was  contemplating  a  journey  to  Flan- 
ders when  he  was  sympathetically  received  by  the 
regents,  Cardinal  Ximenes  and  Adrian,  who  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  'Universal  Protector  of 
the  Indians.'  He  then  returned  to  the  Indies; 
but  his  zeal  and  plain  speaking  soon  stirred  up 
against  him  active  and  powerful  enemies  not 
only  in  the  New  World,  but  also  in  Spain.  Among 
the  most  formidable  were  Oviedo  (q.v.)  and 
Sepdiveda,  an  intimate  of  the  King.  Scarcely 
less  troublesome  than  the  openly  declared  enmity 
of  powerful  courtiers  was  the  more  secret  op- 
position of  the  Jeronymite  Order,  several  mem- 
bers of  which  were  sent  out  with  him  in  1516  to 
aid  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  natives. 
Their  efforts  nullified  his  to  such  an  extent 
that  after  only  a  few  months  Las  Casas  sailed 
again  for  Spain,  where  he  gathered  fifty  picked 
men  with  whom  he  planned  to  found  a  new  col- 
ony on  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  was 
during  this  visit  to  Spain  that  he  made  his  un- 
happy concession  to  negro  slavery.  Believing  that 
an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  negro  slaves  might 
result  in  the  freeing  of  Indian  captives,  he  ad- 
vised that  each  colonist  be  allowed  to  import 
twelve  negroes.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
he  realized  the  terrible  mistake  he  had  made. 

In  1620  he  established  his  little  colony  at  Cu- 
manA,  on  the  Pearl  C!oast,  the  modem  Venezuela ; 
but  soon  afterwards,  during  his  absence  in  His- 
paniola, it  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  Las 
Casas  then  retired  to  the  Dominican  convent  in 
Hispaniola,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years, 
receiving  the  tonsure  in  1522.  It  was  here  that  he 
began  to  write  his  Hiatoria  general  de  laa  Jndiaa. 
In  1531  he  was  in  Mexico,  and  three  years  later 
in  Nicaragua,  where  he  did  much  to  save  the  na- 
tives from  the  ferocity  of  the  conquerors,  and 
where  he  succeeded  in  converting  the  warlike 
people  of  Tuzulutlan,  who  had  thrice  defeated  the 
Spanish  forces.  From  1539  to  1544  he  was  in 
Spain  as  adviser  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  his  tract,  Breuiaaima 
relacidn  de  la  deatruyoi^  de  laa  Indiaa,  the  first 
and  most  important  of  the  series  published  at 
Seville  in  1552-53,  to  which  we  owe  most  of  our 
knowledge  of  Spanish  misrule  in  the  New  World. 
He  obtained  from  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  the 
'New  Laws,'  which  absolutely  forbade  the  enslave- 
ment of  Indians.  So  drastic  were  these  new  laws 
that  their  promulgation  led  to  an  insurrection  in 
Peru  under  the.  leadership  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
which  might  have  resulted  in  the  setting  up  of  an 
independent  kingdom,  had  not  the  Emperor  modi- 
fied them,  besides  choosing  as  his  representative 
the  able  Pedro  de  la  Gasca.  However,  much  per- 
manent good  was  accomplished,  the  system  of 
encomiendas  gave  place  again  to  the  milder  sys- 
tem of  repartimientos,  and  abject  slavery  to 
something  like  European  villeinage.  In  1544  Laa 
Casas  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  a  little 
see  in  Mexico,  after  having  refused  other  and 
wealthier  bishoprics.  Three  years  later  he  re- 
turned to  Spain,  where  he  passed  most  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  the  quiet  of  the  Dominican 
College  of  San  Gregorio  at  Valladolid.  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  those  works  which  finally 
opened  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  to  the  enor- 
mity of  their  conduct  toward  the  Indians.  His 
Bia'toria  general  de  laa  Indiaa,  a  great  source  of 
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infonnatioii  on  the  Spanish  discoveries  and-  con- 
quests in  the  Kew  World,  was  not  printed  until 
1875  (Madrid,  6  vols.).  Consult:  Sabin,  Works 
of  Las  Cataa  (New  York,  1870);  Helps,  The 
Spanish  Conquest  of  America  (Londcm,  1861); 
id..  Life  of  Las  Casas  (Philadelphia,  1868) ; 
Prescott,  Conquest  of  Uemieo;  and  Winsor,  Nar- 
rative and  Critical  History  of  Atnerioa,  vol.  ii. 
(Boston  and  New  York,  1888). 

LAS  CASES,  Us  k&z,  Eicmancel  Auoustin 
Dieudorn£,  Marquis  de  (1766-1842).    The  com- 

{>anion  and  historian  of  Napoleon  in  Saint  He- 
ena.  He  was  bom  in  the  Chateau  of  Las  Cases, 
near  Revel,  in  Languedoc;  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy  before  the  Revolution,  served  in  the  Prince 
of  Condi's  army  (1792);  spent  some  time  in 
England,  where  be  supported  himself  by  private 
teaching,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Qui- 
beron  (1795).  After  Napoleons  accession  to 
power  he  returned  to  France  and  labored  in  the 
preparation  of  his  admirable  Atlas  historique, 
which  was  published  under  the  name  of  Lesage 
(1803-04).  Napoleon  made  him  baron,  em- 
ployed him  in  offices  connected  with  the  home 
administration,  and  gave  him  the  ofBce  of  cham- 
berlain. After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  Las  Cases 
offered  to  share  the  exile  of  Napoleon,  and  in 
Saint  Helena  the  ex-Emperor  dictated  to  him  a 
part  of  his  memoirs.  A  letter  which  Las  Cases 
contrived  to  send  to  Lucien  Bonaparte  led  to 
his  being  arrested  by  the  British  authorities  and 
separated  from  Napoleon  in  1816.  He  returned  to 
Europe  and  resided  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  and 
in  Belgium  till  Napoleon's  death,  when  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  published  the  Memorial 
de  Bainte  HiUne  (1823). 

LASCO,  las'kO,  JoHAi^NEB  JL  See  A  Lasco. 
I.A8CY,  las'ft,  or  LACY,  Franz  Moutz, 
Count  (1725-1801).  An  Austrian  general,  son  of 
Count  Peter  Lacy  (1678-1751),  an  Irishman  in 
the  Russian  service.  He  was  born  at  Saint  Pe- 
tersburg; was  educated  for  the  army  in  Vienna, 
and  in  1743  entered  the  Austrian  service.  He 
fought  bravely  in  Italy,  Silesia,  and  the  Nether- 
lands; was  promoted  to  major-general  for  his 
bravery  at  Lobositz ;  and,  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general  commanding  a  division,  undertook  the 
reorganization  of  the  army  in  1768.  His  strategy 
during  the  years  1759  and  1761  won  him  in  1762 
the  rank  of  field-marshal.  He  was  unsuccessful 
in  the  war  with  Turkey  (1788-90),  and  was 
retired. 

LA  SEKEKA,  \k  sA-rft'nA.  The  capital  of  the 
Department  of  Coquimbo,  Chile.  It  is  situated 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  a  small  bay  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  215  miles  north  of  Valparaiso 
(Map:  Chile,  C  9).  It  has  a  delightful  climate, 
is  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  is  a  well-built  and 
handsome  town,  with  straight  and  regular 
streets,  several  plazas  and  promenades.  A  rail- 
road eight  miles  long  connects  it  with  its  port, 
Coquimbo  (q.v.).  Other  railroads  run  to  the 
interior  towns  of  VicuBa  and  Rivadavfa,  and 
a  line  running  southward,  but  not  yet  completed, 
will  connect  it  with  Valparaiso  and  Santiago, 
and,  through  the  Transandean  Railroad,  with  the 
Atlantic  Coast.     Population,  in  189.5.  16,561. 

LA  SEBNA  E  HnrOJOSA,  1&  sAr'nA  &  e'nft- 
HO'sft,  .Tos£  DE  (1770-1832).  X  Spanish  general 
and  viceroy,  bom  at  Jerez  de  la  Frontera.  He 
fought  against  the  French  in  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  served  under  Wellington  in  1813.     In  1816 


he  received  command  of  the  Royalist  army  in 
Upper  Peru,  with  the  rank  of  major-general.  The 
Viceroy,  Pezuela,  wa«  from  the  first  antagonistic ; 
and  La  Serna,  after  several  times  acting  against 
his  own  judgment,  notably  in  the  battles  of  Salta  ■ 
and  Jujuy,  where  the  patriots  were  victorious, 
was  persuaded  to  remain  at  his  post  only  by  the 
prospect  of  San  Martin's  invasion.  He  then 
received  command  of  the  army  and  also  the 
title  of  Viceroy  in  Pezuela 'a  place  (1821).  After 
San  Martin  entered  Lima,  La  Serna  retreated  to 
Cuzco,  where  he  maintained  his  army  against  the 
patriots  for  three  years  without  assistance  from 
Spain.  On  December  9,  1824,  the  decisive  battle 
of  Ayacucho  was  fought  between  General  Sucre, 
the  patriot  leader,  and  the  Viceroy.  Despite  the 
Royalist  odds,  the  patriots  won  the  battle,  and 
La  Serna  was  wounded  and  captured.  He  was 
afterwards  released  and  returned  to  Spain. 

LASKEB,  Us^k^,  Eduabd  (1829-84).  A 
Prussian  statesman  of  Jewish  descent,  bom  at 
Jarotschin  (Posen) .  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  in  1851  ob- 
tained a  post  in  the  Berlin  municipal  court.  Sub- 
sequently he  spent  three  years  in  England  in  the 
study  of  public  affairs.  Upon  his  return  in  1856, 
he  again  entered  the  Government  service  of  Prus- 
sia. In  1865  he  was  first  elected  to  the  Lower 
House,  where  in  1868-73  he  represented  Magde- 
burg, and  in  1875-79  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He 
sat  for  the  first  electoral  district  of  .Berlin  in  the 
Constituent  North  German  Diet,  and  later,  until 
his  death,  in  the  North  German  and  the  German 
Diet  for  the  second  electoral  district  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen.  He  was  identified  with  the  'Fort- 
schrittspartei,'  or  Progressives,  until  1866,  when 
he  assisted  in  founding  the  National  Liberal 
Party.  In  the  civil  consolidation  of  the  German 
Empire,  Lasker  played  a  very  conspicuous  part, 
and  he  largely  shared  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant legislative  and  administrative  enactments. 
Differences  ultimately  arose  between  Bismarck 
and  himself,  and  at  last  the  Chancellor's  eco- 
nomic and  tax-reform  policy  led  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  National  Liberal  Party.  He  was  soon 
joined  by  others,  and  the  'secessionist'  faction 
thus  formed  constituted  a  vigorous  opposition. 
In  the  hope  of  benefiting  his  health,  Lasl»r  visit- 
ed the  United  States  in  1883.  His  death  in 
New  York,  January  5,  1884,  was  followed  by 
what  is  known  as  the  "Lasker  incident.'  Reso- 
lutions of  condolence,  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  were  forwarded 
to  Minister  Sargent  at  Berlin,  to  be  by  him  trans- 
mitted through  the  legitimate  channel  to  the 
Reichstag.  These  resolutions  were  returned  un- 
delivered by  Bismarck,  through  the  German  Min- 
ister at  Washington.  Lasker's  chief  publication 
was  Zur  Terfassungsgeschichte  Preussens  (1874), 
a  collection  of  essays.  Consult  the  study  by 
Bamberger  (Leipzig,' 1884). 

LASKEB,  Emanuel  (1868—).  A  (German 
chess-player,  bom  in  Berlinchen,  Prussia.  His 
first  noteworthy  chess-playing  was  in  1889, 
when  he  won  first  prize  in  the  Breslau  "Haupt- 
tumier.'  He  won  second  prize  in  the  Amster- 
dam tournament  of  1889,  and  in  the  following 
year  won  matches  with  Mieses  and  Bardeleben, 
and  prizes  at  the  tournaments  held  in  Gratz  and 
Berlin.  In  1892  the  first  honors  of  the  London 
national  tournament  were  his,  and,  after  winning 
the  English  championship  by  defeating  the  well- 
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known  expert  Blackburn,  he  visited  the  United 
States,  where  he  met  most  of  the  leading  play- 
ers and  won  the  American  championship  from 
Sbowalter.  On  May  24,  1894,  he  won  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  world  by  defeating  the  veteran 
^teinitz.  His  other  successes  were  at  the  Hastings 
tournament  in  1895,  the  Saint  Petersburg  tourna- 
ment in  1896,  and  the  tournaments  of  Nuremberg 
(18U6),  London  (1899),  and  Paris  (1900).  In 
1902  he  acted  as  assistant  lecturer  in  mathemat- 
ics at  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester, 
England.  Lasker  has  published  a  collection  of 
letters,  under  the  title  Common  Sense  in  Chess. 

IiASKI,  las'ki,  Jan.  See  A  Laboo,  Johannes. 

LAS  PALTffAS,  Us  ptll'mAs.  The  capital  of 
the  island  of  Gran  Canaria  and  the  largest  city 
of  the  Canary  Islands  (Map:  Africa,  C  2).  It 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  northeastern  shore 
of  the  island  in  a  fertile  valley  dotted  with 
palms.  It  has  a  magnificent  harbor,  capacious 
and  deep  enough  for  the  largest  shipe.  It  is  a 
bay  formed  by  the  island  or  peninsula  called  La 
Isleta,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
bar.  Enormous  amounts  of  coal  are  stored  here, 
and  the  number  of  ships  annually  visiting  this  har- 
bor exceeds  that  of  any  other  Spanish  port.  There 
is  regular  steamship  communication  with  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  the  Cape,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  America,  besides  European  ports. 
The  harbor,  which  bears  the  name  of  La  Lnz,  and 
which  is  protected  by  two  forts  and  several  bat- 
teries, is  connected  by  railroad  with  the  city  it- 
self, which  lies  four  miles  to  the  south.  LasPalmas 
is  built  on  two  sides  of  a  stream,  which  is  crossed 
by  two  bridges.  The  streets  in  the  older  portion 
are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  the  new  quarters 
are  well  built,  mostly  with  two-story  houses.  The 
cathedral,  which  was  begun  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  not  finished  till  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth,  has  a  facade  of  harmonious  propor- 
tions of  the  Ionic  order.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral other  churches,  a  large  city  hall,  a  college 
and  seminary,  a  library,  an  art  academy,  an 
athensum  and  museum,  and  a  large  new  theatre, 
seating  1400  persons.  Fishing  is  still  one  of  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  but  ship- 
building is  rapidly  developing,  and  is  becoming 
the  principal  industry.  There  are  also  manufac- 
tures of  glass,  leather  goods,  and  hats,  and  a 
famous  brand  of  wine  is  exported.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1887,  21,018;  in  1807,  34.770;  m 
1900,  43,960.  Las  Palmas  is  said  to  have  been 
f9unded  in  1478  by  Juan  Rejon  at  the  time  of 
his  conquest  of  the'island.  Almost  from  the  first 
tmtil  1833  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Province  of 
the  Canaries.  In  that  year  the  scat  of  govern- 
ment was  transferred  to  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife. 

LASPETBES,  li'spftr'.  Etiienne  (1834—). 
A  German  statistician,  bom  at  Halle.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  G8ttingen, 
Tubingen,  Halle,  and  Heidelberg.  In  1864  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  political  economy  in  the 
University  of  Basel.  He  subsequently  held  simi- 
lar chairs  at  Riea.  Dorpat,  and  Karlsruhe,  and 
from  1874  to  1900  was  professor  at  Giessen.  La- 
speyres  is  best  known  by  his  Oeschichte  der 
volkstcirtschaftlufhen  Anschauungen  der  Vie- 
derlander  ( 1863) ,  and  D»T  Einfluss  der  Wohnung 
auf  die  SittUchkeit  (1869). 

LA8SA.    The  capital  of  Tibet.    See  Lhasa. 

IiASSALLE,  Ift'sAI',  Ferdinand  (1826-64).  A 
celebrated  Socialistic  agitator,  bom  at  Breslau  in 


1825.  His  father,  a  Jewish  silk  merchant, 
planned  a  commercial  career  for  him,  and  sent 
him  at  sixteen  to  the  commercial  high  school  at 
Leipzig.  But  Lassalle  conceived  an  antipathy  for 
trade,  left  the  college  after  two  years,  and  en- 
tered upon  philosophical,  philological,  and  archs- 
ological  studies  at  Breslau  and  Berlin.  His 
extraordinary  brilliancy  won  him  many  ad- 
mirers at  the  imiversity,  among  them  Alexan- 
der von  Humboldt.  At  the  university  he  began 
a  philosophical  work  on  Heraclitus  the  Obscure, 
but,  becoming  interested  in  the  case  of  the  mis- 
used wife  of  Count  von  Hatzfeldt,  he  spent  his 
best  energies  for  eight  years  in  conducting  her 
suit  for  separation,  and  won  a  brilliant  victory. 
Die  Philosophie  Herakleitos  des  Dunkeln  ap- 
peared in  1858  and  was  received  with  great  favor 
in  Berlin.  In  1861  Lassalle  published  Das  Sys- 
tem der  ericorbenen  Reckte,  pronounced  by  Savi- 
gny  to  be  the  ablest  legal  work  written  since  the 
sixteenth  century. 

As  early  as  1848  Lassalle  had  become  a  radical 
disciple  of  Marx.  In  that  year  he  was  arrested 
for  his  bold  denunciations  of  the  reactionary 
party  and  after  a  long  trial  was  condemned  to- 
six  months'  imprisonment.  In  1862  he  broke 
with  the  Progressists  ('Fortschrittspartei'),  and 
appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  working  classes^ 
He  published  several  pamphleta,  the  circulation 
of  which  was  prohibited.  Nevertheless,  copies  of 
them  were  widely  circulated  and  created  a  gen- 
eral interest  in  Socialism  among  the  workinf^ 
classes.  His  main  theory  was  that  there  was  no 
satisfactory  prospect  for  the  working  classes 
under  the  wkge  system.  He  proposed  to  found 
cooperative  associations  for  production,  employ- 
ing public  credit  to  secure  capital.  In  1863  he 
founded  Der  allgemeine  deutsche  Arbeiterverein, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  to  the  workers 
political  power,  to  be  employed  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  economic  order.  While  the  society 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  Lassalle  was  killed  in 
a  duel,  the  result  of  a  love  affair.  Lassalle  must 
be  regarded  as  the  virtual  founder  of  the  German 
Social  Democratic  Party  (q.v.),  although  the 
present  leaders  of  the  party. repudiate  his  ideas 
as  antiquated. 

Lassalle's  socialistic  writings  added  practically 
nothing  to  the  teaching  of  Marx,  but  his  team- 
ing ana  eloquence  and  his  fascinating  personality 
gave  the  labor  movement  a  powerful  impulse.  Mod- 
em Socialism  as  a  political  movement  owes  more 
to  Lassalle  than  to  any  other  man.  The  best 
edition  of  Lassalle's  works  is  that  of  Bernstein, 
Ferdinand  Lassallea  Reden  und  Schrifien  ( 3  vols., 
Berlin,  1892-93),  which  includes  a  biography.  A 
new  edition  of  his  Oesamticerke  is  by  Blum,  vols, 
i.-xiv.  Several  volumes  of  Lassalle's  letters  have 
been  published;  to  Hans  von  Billow,  1862-64 
(Dresden.  1886)  ;  to  Karl  Rodbertus  (Berlin, 
1878)  ;  to  Georg  Herwegh  (ZOrich,  1896)  ;  to 
Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engel  (Stuttgart, 
1902).  Consult,  also:  Aaberg,  Ferdinand  Las- 
salle (Leipzig,  1883)  ;  Bernstein,  Ijansale  as  a 
Social  Reformer  (Eng.  trans.  T^ondon.  1893)  ; 
Kohut,  Ferdinand  Lnsanlle  (Leipzig,  1899).  For 
a  brief  account  of  his  life  and  work,  consult  Ely, 
French  and  German  Socialism  (New  York,  1883). 

LASSBEBO,  Ms'MirK.  .ToSEPn.  Baron  (1770- 
18.55).  A  German  antiquary,  bora  at  Donaues- 
chingen.  In  1817  he  pave  up  the  office  of 
Privy  Councilor  to  the  Prince  of  Fdrstenberg, 
which  he  had  held  since  1806,  and  devoted  him- 
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aelf  to  study.  At  the  Castle  of  Meersburg,  on 
Lake  Constance,  he  formed  a  valuable  library, 
after  hU  death  incorporated  in  the  library  at  his 
birthplace.  His  collection  of  manuscripts  is  famed 
as  containing  the  important  codex  of  the  Nibe- 
lungenlied.  Lassberg  edited,  under  the  name 
Meister  Sepp  yon  Eppishusen,  Ein  achon  und 
anmutig  Oedickt,  der  Littower  (1826),  Sigenot 
(1830),  Eggenlied  (1832),  Ein  acJuin  alt  Lied 
von  Orave  Friz  von  Zolre  (1842),  and  the  col- 
lection called  Liederaaal  (1820-25).  Consult 
Briefwechaal  zwischen  Lastherg  und  Vhland 
(1870). 

LAS'SELL^  WllxiAM  (1798-1880).  An  Eng- 
lish astronomer,  bom  in  Lancashire.  He  had 
very  little  opportunity  for  schooling,  and  it  was 
during  his  mercantile  apprenticeship  at  Liverpool 
that  he  made  his  own  telescopes,  and  afterwards 
he  built  a  private  observatory  near  that  city.  He 
not  only  built  and  mounted  reflecting  telescopes 
equatorially,  which  were  the  first  of  the  kind  to 
be  used,  but  invented  an  excellent  method  of 
polishing  the  specula.  With  the  telescope  of  his 
own  construction  he  observed  the  satellite  of  Nep- 
tune in  1847,  the  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn  in 
1848,  and  in  1851  discovered  two  new  satellites 
of  Uranus.  In  1801  he  mounted  equatorially  a 
reflecting  telescope  at  Valetta,  on  the  island  of 
Malta,  and  remained  there  four  years  observing 
and  describing  new  nebuls  and  perfecting  the 
results  of  many  of  his  first  observations.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1865,  and  established  an 
observatory  near  Maidenhead,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death. 

LASSEN,  Itts'sen,  Christian  (1800-76).  An 
eminent  German  Orientalist.  He  was  bom 
October  22,  1900,  at  Bergen,  Norway;  studied 
at  Christiania,  and  afterwards  (1822)  at 
Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  and  assisted  Schlegel  in 
the  publication  of  the  Ramayana  and  Bitopa- 
desa.  He  also  associated  himself  with  Eugene 
Bumouf  in  the  production  of  the  Essai  sur  le 
Pali  (1826).  In  1830  he  became  extraordinary, 
and  in  1840  full,  professor  of  ancient  Indian 
languages  and  literature  at  Bonn.  He  died  at 
Bonn,  May  9,  1876.  Lassen  edited  many  Sanskrit 
works,  and  published  several  very  important 
works,  the  chief  of  which  are:  Die  altperaiscken 
Keilingchriften  ( 1836)  ;  Vollstdndige  Zusam- 
menstellung  aller  his  18^5  bekannt  gemaohten 
altperaiscken  Keilinschriften  mit  Erklarung,  em- 
bodying Westergaard's  investigations  (1845); 
BeitrSge  zur  Oeachichte  der  griechiachen  und 
indo-acythiachen  Konige  in  Baotrien,  Kabul  und 
Indien  ( 1838)  ;  Inatitutionea  Lingua  Pracriticca 
(1837);  Oitagovinda  JayadevcB  (1836);  Antho- 
logia  Sanacritica  (1838);  and  Indiaohe  Alter- 
tumakunde,  a  critical  history  of  Indian  civiliza- 
tion (1847-61,  new  ed.  1861-74). 

LASSKN,  Eduabd  (1830-1904).  A  German 
composer,  born  at  Copenhagen.  His  parents  moved 
to  Brussels  when  he  was  but  an  infant,  and  at 
ten  years  of  age  he  was  registered  as  a  student 
in  the  Conservatory  of  that  city,  winning  all  the 
important  prizes  as  well  as  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome.  He  became  Court  music  director  at  Wei- 
mar in  1858,  and  through  the  influence  of  Liszt 
was  enabled  to  give  his  opera  Landgraf  Ludtciga 
Brautfahrt  (1857).  He  was  Court  kapellmeister 
at  Weimar  from  1861  to  1895,  during  which  time 
he  successfully  produced  Wagner's  Tristan  und 
Jtolde  (1874),' besides  the  following  operas  of  his 


own:  Frauenloh  (1860) ;  Le  captif  (1865)  ;  and 
a  ballet,  Diana.  He  also  wrote  music  to  Qldipua 
in  Kolonus  (1874),  to  Faust  (1876),  to  Pandora, 
to  Hebbers  Nibelungen,  and  very  many  popular 
songs. 

LASSESBE,  lA'sllr',  Padl  Joseph  Henri  db 
MoNZiK-  (1828-1900).  A  French  writer  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  bom  at  Carlux.  He  studied  law 
at  Paris  until  1851,  and  in  that  year  wrote  in 
favor  of  the  coup  d'6tat,  L'opinion  et  le  coup 
d'itat.  He  took  up  the  cause  of  Poland,  trav- 
eled to  Rome  in  her  behalf,  and  helped  gain  the 
Pope's  condemnation  of  the  massacres  of  War- 
saw. A  few  years  later  he  made  himself  famous 
by  his  attack  on  Renan's  Vie  de  Jiaua;  by  his 
claim  that  he  had  been  healed  at  Lourdes,  his 
consequent  literary  activity  in  favor  of  the 
pilgrimages  thither,  and  his  quarrels  with  Zola 
over  the  question;  and  by  his  translation  of  the 
Gospels,  wnich,imder  the  title  of  Sainta  Evangilea 
(1887),  was  first  highly  praised  by  the  Vatican, 
but  later  put  on  the  index  expurgatoriua.  His 
great  successes  were  Notre-Dame  de  Lourdea 
(1863),  which  has  been  translated  into  most  of 
the  European  languages,  and  Les  ipisodea  mira- 
culeuw  de  Lourdea  (1883). 

IiASSO  (Port,  lato,  Sp.  laeo,  snare,  from  Lat. 
laquexia,  snare,  probably  from  lacere,  to  allure). 
A  rope  of  hair,  hemp,  or  hide,  from  sixty  to  one 
hundrefl  feet  long,  with  a  running  noose  at  one 
end.  It  is  thrown,  mostly  from  horseback,  with 
a  whirl  which  takes  the  expanded  noose  over  the 
horns  or  legs  of  the  animal  to  be  captured;  a 
snateh  tightens  it  and  disables  the  quarry.  It 
was  in  use  in  South  America  and  Mexico  before 
their  discovery  by  the '  Spaniards,  and  is  still 
used  for  catohing  wild  horses  on  the  Pampas. 
It  is  a  favorite  hunting  equipment  of  the  cowboys 
of  northwestern  Texas  and  Mexico. 

LASSO,  l&s'sA,  Oblando  di  (Oblanous  Las- 
sus)  (1520-94).  A  celebrated  composer,  bom  at 
Mons,  in  Hainault.  After  having  been  a  choir- 
boy in  the  Church  of  Saint  Nicholas  at  Mons,  ha 
was  taken  in  1632,  as  a  prot6g6  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Sicily,  to  Sicily  and  Milan.  In  1538  he  settled 
in  Naples,  and  ofter  spending  three  years  Ihere, 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  maestro  di  cappella 
at  Saint  John  Lateran  until  1548.  In  1554 
we  find  him  at  Antwerp;  in  1557  he  went  to 
Munich  on  the  invitation  of  Duke  Albert  V.  of 
Bavaria,  and  after  being  identified  with  the  Court 
chapel,  became  in  1562  the  maestro  di  cappella. 
This  post  he  retained  till  his  death.  Lasso  was 
the  forerunner  of  Palestrina.  At  first  he  wrote 
madrigals  and  songs  in  the  style  of  Arcadelt  and 
Willaert,  but  he  soon  devoted  his  attention  to 
sacred  compositions,  and  it  is  upon  these  that 
his  reputation  rests.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
great  masters  of  single  counterpoint,  and  he 
worked  out  his  ideas  clearly,  brilliantly,  and 
with  a  greater  melodic  charm  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  His  best  work,  the  Penitential 
Psalms  of  David  (republished  in  modem  nota- 
tion by  Dehn,  1838) ,  compares  favorably  with  the 
works  of  his  greater  contemporary,  and  his  in- 
fluence on  church  music  of  his  day  was  scarcely 
less  than  Palestrina's.  Consult:  Breitkopf  und 
H&rtel's  edition  of  his  works  (Leipzig,  1894  et 
seq.)  ;  Sandberger,  Beitrdge  zur  Oeachichte  der 
haierischen  Bofkapelle  unter  O.  di  Laaao  (3 
vols.,  Leipzig,  1894)  ;  DecKve,  Roland  de  Laasua, 
aa  vie  et  aea  oeuvrea    (Mons,  1894)  ;   Delmotte, 
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yotiee  biographique  aur  Roland  de  Lattre,  connu 
■sous  le  nom  d'Orlando  de  Lasius  (Valenciennes, 
1836). 

LASSON,  la'sAn,  Adolf  ( 1832— ) .  A  German 
metaphysician,  born  at  Altatrelitz,  Mecklenburg. 
He  studied  in  Berlin,  where  he  was  made  privat- 
docent  for  philo-ophy  at  the  University,  and 
chairman  of  the  Philosophical  Society.  The  more 
important  of  his  writings  include:  Baco  von 
Verulams  wiasenachaftUche  Principien  (1860); 
Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  im  Verhdltnis  zu  Kirohe 
und  Staat  ( 1863)  ;  Meiatcr  Eckhart  der  Mystiker 
(1868)  ;  Das  Kulturideal  und  der  Krieg  (1868)  j 
Princip  und  Zukunft  des  Yolkerrechta  (1871); 
Oiordano  Bruno  (1872)  ;  System  der  Recktaphi- 
loaophie  (1882);  Daa  Oeddohtnia  (1894);  Der 
Leib  (1898). 

LASSITS,  lA'svi',  Jean  Baptiste  Antoine 
(1807-57).  A  French  architect,  born  in  Paris. 
He  entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  1828,  and 
"was  a  pupil  of  Lebas  and  Labrouste.  In  1840  be 
and  Violiet-Ie-Duc  were  associated  with  Duban 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  which 
-was  not  entirely  completed  until  1856.  In  1842 
Lassus  and  VioUet-le-Duc  were  intrusted  with 
the  restoration  of  Notre  Dame.  This  work  was 
interrupted  by  the  restoration  of  Saint-Giermain 
I'Auxerrois  and  of  the  cathedrals  of  Chartres 
and  Le  Mans,  and  the  building  of  the  parish 
•church  at  Belleville.  He  prepared  the' Album 
de  Villard  de  Honnecourt  for  publication  (1858), 
and  wrote  an  elaborate  Monographie  de  la  cathi- 
drale  de  Chartres  (1843)  in  collaboration  with 
Didron  and  Aniaury  Duval.  Lassus  stands  at  the 
liead  of  the  nineteenth-century  Gothic  revival  in 
France. 

LASSTJS,  Orlandus.  A  Dutch  composer.  See 
Ijisso,  Oblando  di. 

LAST  DATS  OF  POMPEII,  The.  A  novel 
by  Bulwer  (1834).  The  story  is  laid  immediate- 
ly before  and  during  the  destruction  of  Pompeii, 
A.D.  79. 

LAST  JUDGMENT,  The.  The  subject  of 
many  medisval  paintings.  ( 1 )  A  vast  composi- 
tion in  fresco  by  Michelangelo  on  the  walls  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel  of  the  Vatican,  completed  in 
1541.  (2)  A  painting  on  the  wall  of  the  Campo- 
Santo  of  Pisa,  formerly  attributed  to  Orcagna, 
l>ut  now  ascribed  to  the  Sienese  painters  Pietro 
and  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti.  (3)  A  painting  by 
Rubens  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek.  (4)  A 
noted  work  of  Roger  van  der  Weydcn  in  the  hos- 
pital of  Beaune,  France,  made  for  Chancellor 
Rollin,  whose  portrait  appears  in  the  painting. 

(5)  Paintings  by  Fra  Angelico  in  the  old  Mu- 
«eum,   Berlin,   and    the   Academy   at   Florence. 

(6)  A  large  fresco  by  Peter  von  Cornelius  on 
the  wall  of  the  Ludwigskirche,  Munich. 

LAST  MAN.  A  title  used  of  Charles  I.  of 
England  by  the  Parliamentary  Party,  intended 
to  signify  that  he  was  the  last  King  that  Eng- 
land should  have.  Charles  II.  was  called  the 
Son  of  the  Last  Man. 

LASTMAN,  Ust'mSn,  Pieteb  (1583-1633). 
A  Dutch  painter  and  engraver;  bom  according 
to  some  authorities  at  Amsterdam,  and  according 
to  others  at  Haarlem.  He  studied  under  Gerrit 
Pieterszen,  and  about  1601  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  influenced  by  Elsheimer.  In  1622  he 
became  the  master  of  Rembrandt,  at  Amsterdam. 
/  His  subjects  are  mythical  or  religious. 
Vol..  XL— 61. 


LAST  OF  THE  BABONS,  TuE.  A  novel  by 
Bulwer  (1843).  The  hero  is  Richard  Neville, 
Karl  of  Warwick,  and  the  scene  is  the  War  of 
the  Roses  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS,  The.  A  novel 
by  James  Fenimore  Cooper  (1826).  One  of  the 
Leatherstocking  talcs. 

LAST  OF  THE  BOMANS.  A  name  used  of 
Brutus,  Cassius,  Aetius,  and  Cola  di  Rienzi.  la 
modern  times  the  title  has  been  applied  also  to 
Congreve,  Horace  Walpole,  and  others. 

LAST  OF  THE  TBIBXTNES.  A  title  used  of 
Cola  di  Rienzi  (q.v.).  His  brief  term  of  office 
is  the  subject  of  Bulwer's  novel  Rienzi,  the  Laat 
of  the  Tribunea. 

LAST  OF  THE  TBOUBADOUBS.  A  title 
given  to  the  Gascon  poet  Jacques  Jasmin. 

LAST  BOSE  OF  SUMMEB,  The.  One  of 
the  most  familiar  of  the  songs  written  by  Thomas 
Moore  for  his  Iriah  Melodiea.  The  air  was 
changed  from  an  old  melody,  "The  Groves  of 
Blarney." 

LAST  SIGH  OF  THE  MOOB,  The  (Sp.  El 
ultimo  aoapiro  del  Moro).  The  name  given  to  a 
sandy  hillock  near  Granada,  Spain.  On  it  Bocib- 
dil  is  said  to  have  taken  his  last  view  of  the 
Alhambra  on  January  2,  1492,  after  the  conquest 
of  the  city  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

LAST  STTFFEB,  The.  A  celebrated  painting 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  on  the  wall  of  the  re- 
fectory in  the  former  Monastery  of  Santa  Maria 
delle  Grazie,  Milan,  now  a  cavalry  barrack.  It 
was  painted  about  1498,  in  oils  instead  of  fresco, 
and  IS  almost  obliterated,  having  suffered  greatly 
from  neglect  and  ill-treatment.  The  central  por- 
tion of  the  picture  was  mutilated  by  a  doorway 
cut  in  the  wall  in  1652.  Little  but  the  attitudes 
and  grouping  can  now  be  distinguished,  but  the 
painting  is  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  world 
through  numerous  copies,  of  which  the  most 
faithful  is  that  of  Aggione  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Arts,  London.  Of  the  numerous  other 
representations  of  the  subject  the  most  noted  are 
those  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  in  the  Monastery  of 
San  Salvi,  near  Florence;  Hans  Holbein,  in 
Basel ;  Dirk  Bouts,  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Pierre; 
and  Luca  Signorelli,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cortona, 
Italy. 

LA'STTS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.AcUrot)  (c.515  B.O.). 
A  Greek  dithyrambic  poet,  bom  at  Hermione  in 
Argolis,  who  lived  at  Athens  during  the  reign 
of  Hipparchus.  He  is  reputed  to  have  bad  Pin- 
dar as  his  pupil.  The  few  fragments  of  his 
poems  are  given  by  Bergk,  Poetce  Lyrici  Orceci, 
iii.  (4th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1887). 

LAS  VEGAS,  lAs  vS'gAs.  The  county-seat  of 
San  Miguel  County,  N.  M.,  83  miles  (40  in  a  di- 
rect line)  east  of  Santa  F6;  on  the  Gallinas,  a 
branch  of  the  Pecos  River,  and  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Vd  Railroad  (Map;  New  Mex- 
ico, F  2).  It  includes  two  parts  solidly  built 
together — an  unorganized  section,  the  old  Mex- 
ican town,  which  is  the  county-seat;  and,  lying 
to  the  cast,  the  modem  quarter,  incorporated  in 
1888  under  the  name  East  Las  Vegas,  this  town 
in  1896  becoming  the  city  of  Las  Vopas.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  New  ^fexico  Normal  T'niver- 
sity.  There  is  a  public  library.  Las  Vegas  is  an 
important  wool  market,  and  the  commercial  cen- 
tre for  the  adjacent  country,  which  is  interested 
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principally  in  farming  and  stock-raising.  Its  in- 
dustrial establishments  include  railroad  machine- 
shops,  wool-scouring  mills,  flour-mills,  carriage 
and  wagon  shops,  planing-mills,  a  foundry  and 
machine-shop,  tie  preserving  works,  lumber  and 
brick  yards,  candy  and  cigar  factories,  a  brewery, 
etc.  Six  miles  distant  is  the  famous  Las  Vegas 
Hot  Springs,  a  popular  health  resort,  6765  feet 
above  sea-level,  doted  for  its  fine  scenery  and  clear 
and  equable  climate,  as  well  as  for  its  medicinal 
springs,  which  number  some  forty,  with  tempera- 
tures ranging  from  75°  to  140°  F.  The  total 
population  is  estimated  at  about  8000;  that  of 
the  city,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  was 
2386;  of  1900,  3552. 

1.ATACXT1IGA,  lil'tA-kBSn'gft.  The  capiUl  of 
the  Province  of  I«6n,  Ecuador  (Map:  Ecuador, 
B  4 ) .  It  is  situated  on  a  plateau  9000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  between  the  two  neighboring  vol- 
canoes of  Chimborazo  and  Cot^paxi.  The  region 
is  volcanic,  and  the  city  has  several  times  been 
destroyed  by  earthquakes;  nevertheless  it  has 
been  rebuilt  and  is  now  one  of  the  handsomest 
towns  in  the  country,  with  fine  public  buildings 
and  churches,  and  a  national  college.  A  good  road 
connects  it  with  Quito,  56  miles  to  the  north; 
but  the  city  is  not  of  great  commercial  impor- 
tance ;  the  chief  export  is  saltpetre.  It  was,  how- 
ever, an  important  place  before  the  conquest,  and 
contained  a  palace  of  the  Incas  which  still  exists. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  in  1534.  Popu- 
lation, in  1801,  16,000,  largely  Indians. 

LA  TAILLE,  W  tiy,  Jean  ue  (c.l540-c.l607). 
A  French  dramatist,  bom  at  Bondaroy.  He 
studied  law  at  Orleans,  and  fought  under  Heniy 
IV.  in  his  numerous  wars.  In  his  writing  he  imi- 
tated the  ancients  in  the  manner  of  Jodelle,  and 
produced  tragedies,  such  as  Saul  Is  furieva 
(1572),  and  comedies,  such  as  Lea  corivauw 
(1674),  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  first  to  intro- 
duce natural  dialogue.  He  also  wrote  EUgie», 
chansons,  tonnets  (1674).  His  works  were 
edited  by  de  Naulde  (1878-82). — His  brother, 
Jacques  de  la  Taille  ( 1642-62) ,  wrote  La  mart 
d' Alexandre  (1673)  and  La  mart  de  Daire 
(1574),  tragedies. 

LATAKZA,  la'tA-ke'A.  A  seaport  of  Syria,  in 
the  Vilayet  of  Beirut,  opposite  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  75  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Tri- 
poli (Map:  Turkey,  in  Asia,  F  6).  It  is  poorly 
built,  but  has  some  Roman  antiquities,  notably 
a  triumphal  arch,  generally  assigned  to  Septimi- 
us  Severus.  The  commercial  importance  of  the 
place  depends  chiefly  on  the  famous  Latakia 
tobacco,  which  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  and  ex- 
ported to  Egypt  and  England.  The  harbor  is 
small  and  shallow,  and  steamers  usually  anchor 
in  the  roadstead.  Latakia  is  the  seat  of  an 
American  mission.  Population,  according  to 
latest  estimates,  22,000,  mostly  Mohammedans. 

LATEATT,  WW,  LotnsE  (18.50-83).  A  Bel- 
gian visionary,  born  at  Bois  d'Haine.  At  nine- 
teen, after  entering  the  Third  Order  of  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi,  she  had  a  vision  of  Christ  and 
was  thereafter  thought  to  be  stigmatized  with 
wounds  which  bled  each  Friday.  Some  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  urged  the  miraculous  nature  of 
the  phenomenon,  and  the  girl's  home  became  a 
place  of  pilgrimage.  A  Belgian  pathologist  diag- 
nosed her  disease  as  'stigmatic  neuropathy.' 
When  Bishop  Dumont  of  Toumay,  who  had  seen 
in  her  case  a  miracle  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic 


Church,  was  deposed,  she  sided  with  him  and  left 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion.  Consult  Warlo- 
mont,  Rapport  mSdical  (Brussels,  1875),  and 
Roehling's  biography  (Faderborn,  1874). 

LATEEN  SAIL  (Fr.  latine,  Latin,  from  Lat. 
Latinus,  Latin ;  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  use  of 
this  sail  in  the  Mediterranean).  A  large  tri- 
angular sail,  common  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
upper  edge  is  fastened  to  the  lateen-yard,  a  long 
tapering  spar  which  is  held  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees  with  the  deck  by  means  of  a  short 
mast  crossing  it  at  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the 
way  up  from  the  lower  or  forward  end. 

LA  TilNE  (lA  Ukn)  PEBIOS.  The  name  ap- 
plied to  t^e  second  early  Iron  Age  in  Europe,  the 
first  being  called  Hallstattian.  It  corresponds  to 
the  Marman  epoch  of  Mortillet,  and  the  late  Cel- 
tic period  of  the  English  archseologists.  It  lasted 
from  the  seventh  century  until  the  first  century 
B.C.  in  Prance,  Bohemia,  and  England;  but  in 
Scandinavia  it  was  prolonged  until  the  tenth  cen- 
tury A.D. 

LATENT  FATTLT,  or  Defect.  A  defect  in  an 
article  which  is  not  discoverable  upon  ordinary 
inspection.  A  gratuitous  lender  may  be  legally 
liable  in  damages  if  he  fails  to  give  the  borrower 
notice  of  any  latent  defect  in  the  thing  lent  with 
which  he  is  acquainted.  He  is  not  bound,  how- 
ever, to  put  the  thing  into  a  safe  condition  for 
use,  nor  does  he  impliedly  undertake  or  warrant 
that  it  is  fit  for  use.  One  who  hires  an  article 
to  another,  however,  does  impliedly  engage  that 
it  is  free  from  all  latent  faults  which  reasonable 
care  and  skill  could  detect  or  guard  against.  A 
caterer  is  held  to  a  similar  engagement  as  to  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  food  he  supplies  to  guests. 
For  the  discussion  of  this  topic  in  some  of  its 
important  connections,  see  the  articles  Ca\-eat 
Emptob;  Carbieb,  Common;  ^Iasteb  and  Ser- 
vant; Negligence. 

LATEm*  HEAT.    See  Heat. 

LAT^BAir,  Church  op  Saint  John.  The 
first  in  dignity  of  the  Roman  churches,  styled 
in  Roman  usage  'the  mother  and  head  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  city  and  of  the  world.'  It  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  palace  of  Plautius  Lateranus, 
confiscated  by  Nero,  and  later  an  Imperial  resi- 
dence. The  palace  was  given  by  Constantine  to 
Pope  Mclchiades  in  312,  and  the  first  basilica 
built  here  by  Pope  Sylvester  I.  in  324,  of  which  a 
few  fragments  still  remain.  This  was  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake  in  894;  the  second  church,  dedi- 
cated now  to  Saint  John  Baptist,  was  burned  in 
1308;  and  the  third  met  a  similar  fate  in  1360. 
The  fourth  restoration  was  made  by  Urban  V. 
(1362-70),  but  the  edifice  has  since  been  largely 
modernized  with  unhappy  effect.  The  solemn  en- 
trance of  the  Pope  into  office  is  celebrated  by  his 
taking  possession  of  this  church ;  at  Saint  Peter's 
he  is  Pope,  but  here  Bishop  of  Rome.  Over  the 
portico  is  the  balcony  from  which,  before  1870, 
the  pontiffs  gave  their  solemn  benediction 
urbi  el  orhi.  Five  councils  regarded  as  ecumeni- 
cal by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  been 
held  here  (see  Lateran  Councii.s)  ;  and  it  is 
here  that  tradition  places  the  first  meeting  of 
Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Dominic.  The  Lateran 
Palace  was  the  habitual  residence  of  the  popes 
until  the  migration  to  Avignon;  after  their_ re- 
turn they  removed  to  the  Vatican.  The  ancient 
building  was  destroyed  by  Sixtus  V.;  the  only 
remnants  are  the  private  chapel  of  the  popes,  and 
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one  end  of  their  dining-hall,  known  as  the  Tricli- 
nium, in  the  building  behind  which,  attached  to  a 
Passionist  convent,  is  the  Seala  Santa  or  'holy 
staircase,'  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Pilate's 
palace  at  Jerusalem,  said  to  have  been  brought 
to  Rome  by  Saint  Helena.  Those  who  believe 
that  the  feet  of  Christ  touched  it  ascend  it  only 
on  their  knees,  and  the  twenty-eight  stone  steps 
are  covered  by  a  wooden  casing.  The  ancient 
«hapel  above  it,  where  no  one  but  the  Pope  is 
permitted  to  say  mass,  contains  a  portrait  of 
Christ  reputed  to  have  been  begun  by  Saint  Luke 
and  finished  by  an  angel,  whence  it  is  known  as 
the  Acheiropoieton,  or  picture  made  without 
hands.  The  modem  Palace  of  the  I^ateran,  built 
by  Sixtus  V.,  and  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Italian  Government,  contains  a  valuable  museum 
of  Christian  archieology,  due  principally  to  Pius 
IX.  Consult:  Hare,  Walks  in  Rome  (15th  ed., 
London,  1900)  ;  Lanciani,  Pagan  and  Ckrittian 
Rome  (London  and  Boston,  1893). 

I.ATEBAN  COTTNCIXS.  The  councils  held 
in  the  Lateran  Basilica  at  Rome.  (See  Latxkak, 
Chubch  of  Saint  John.)  The  first  one  of  im- 
portance was  called  by  Martin  I.  in  649  to  con- 
demn those  who  denied  that  there  were  two  wills 
in  Christ,  the  divine  and  the  human.  (See 
MONOTHELITISM. )  It  was  attended  by  more  than 
100  bishops  of  Italy,  the  adjacent  islands,  and 
Africa.  The  numerous  reforming  synods  of  the 
eleventh  century  were  usually  held  in  the  Lat- 
«ran,  since  it  was  then  the  residence  of  the  popes. 
That  of  1059,  under  Nicholas  II.,  is  important 
for  its  decisions  on  clerical  celibacy  and  Papal 
elections.  Those  of  1106,  1112,  and  1110  dealt 
with  the  question  of  investiture  (q.v.),  as  did 
the  Council  of  1123,  known  among  Roman  Catho- 
lics as  the  First  Lateran  Council  in  the  list  of 
those  which  they  account  ecumenical.  (See 
Council.)  It  was  called  by  Calixtus  II.,  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  300  bishops,  and  confirmed 
the  articles  of  the  Concordat  of  Worms.  The 
second  Lateran  council  in  this  classification 
was  held  by  Innocent  II.  in  1139,  and  was  com- 
posed of  over  1000  bishops.  It  provided  for  the 
healing  of  the  schism  caused  by  the  Antipope 
Anacletus  II.,  and  condemned  the  innovations  of 
the  Petrobrusians  and  Arnold  of  Brescia.  The 
third,  held  by  Alexander  III.  in  1179  after  the 
«oncluAion  of  peace  with  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
regulated  Papal  elections  (requiring  two-thirds 
■of  the  electors  for  validity) ,  settled  the  qualiflca- 
tion'g  for  the  episcopate,  and  passed  a  number 
■of  disciplinary  canons.  The  fourth,  convened 
by  Innocent  III.  in  1215,  strongly  supported  the 
Crusades,  condemned  the  doctrines  of  the  Cathari 
and  Waldcnses,  giving  ecclesiastical  sanction  for 
the  first  time  to  the  expression  'transubstantia- 
tion'  as  an  explanation  of  the  mode  of  Christ's 
presence  in  the  Eucharist,  required  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
discretion  to  approach  the  sacrament  of  penance 
at  least  once  a  year,  forbade  clandestine  mar- 
riages, and  passed  many  other  important  dis- 
ciplinary canons.  The  fifth,  opened  by  Julius 
II.  in  1512,  and  closed  by  T^o  X.  in  1517.  dealt 
with  the  schism  growing  out  of  the  Council  of 
Pisa,  provided  for  resistance  to  the  Turks,  and 
replaced  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  a  concordat 
with  France.  Consult  Hefele,  Oonciliengeaehichte 
(9  vols..  Freiburg,  18.55-90). 

LATEBITE  (from  Lat.  later,  brick,  tile). 
The  name  given  to  a  superficial  deposit  which 


covers  wide  areas  in  tropical  lands,  especially 
in  the  Sudan,  Sahara  Desert,  Brazil,  and  India. 
It  is  a  loose,  porous,  reddish  or  yellowish  mass 
composed  largely  of  sand  and  lime  with  some 
clay.  It  is  a  decomposition  product  of  other 
rocks,  and  owes  its  peculiar  character  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  tropical  regions. 

IiA'TEX  (Lat,  juice).  The  milky  or  colored 
juice  which  is  foumd  in  special  cells  or  tubes  in 
plants,  confined  to  certain  families  of  the  angio- 
spcrms,  namely  the  Papaveracece,  Asclepiadaces, 
Apocynaceie,  Euphorbiaceae,  Urticacete,  Lobeli- 
aces,  Campanulacee,  Cichoriacete,  Aroidea,  and 
Musaces.  The  first  eigbl  families  belong  to  the 
dicotyledons,  and  the  last  two  to  the  monocoty- 
ledons. Other  monocots  contain  mucilage  vessels, 
which  agree  in  many  features  with  the  latex  ves- 
sels; the  contents,  however,  lack  the  milky' ap- 
pearance, and  are  slimy.  In  most  plants  the 
latex  is  whitish  or  cream  color;  in  the  blood- 
root,  however,  it  is  of  a  deep  orange  red,  and  in 
some  other  members  of  the  poppy  family  of  a 
lemon  yellow.  It  is  a  watery  fluid,  containing 
many  different  substances  in  solution,  and  a 
considerable  number  in  the  form  of  minute  drop- 
lets or  in  the  solid  state,  merely  suspended  in 
water.  The  latter  fact  gives  to  it  somewhat  the 
character  of  an  emulsion,  and  probably  promotes 
turgor  (q.v.)  of  the  latex- tubes.  That  thev  are 
highly  turgid  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  a 
plant  containing  latex  is  wounded  the  juice  ex- 
udes promptly  and  in  considerable  amount.  The 
dissolved  substances  are  ( I )  salts,  especially 
those  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  varying  much 
in  relative  amount  and  character  in  difiTerent 
species;  (2)  sugars,  gums,  and  other  carbohy- 
drates; (3)  proteids;  (4)  tannins,  alkaloids, 
enzymes,  and  various  waste  products.  The  sub- 
stances held  in  suspension  are  ( 1 )  minute  gran- 
ules of  gums,  resins,  and  caoutchouc;  (2)  oils; 
and  (3)  tannins,  the  two  latter  in  the  form  of 
fluid  droplets.  Other  substances,  such  as  starch- 
gn'ains,  proteid  grains  and  crystals,  oil-drops, 
etc.,  are  imbedded  in  the  protoplasm  with  which 
each  tube  is  lined  (see  below). 


FlO.  1.     ABTIODLATBO  LATBX-VISSILS  FBOU   THB  STKU  Or 
LACTCCA. 

The  latex-vessels  are  of  two  distinct  kinds, 
(1)  articulated  and  (2)  non-articulated.  The 
articulated  tubes  arise  from  the  early  fusion  of 
rows  of  cells  by  the  partial  or  complete  absorp- 
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tion  of  their  end  walls.  A  row  of  cells  extend- 
ing sidewise  may  fuse  witli  the  main  line  and 
so  form  side  branches;  or,  outgrowths  may  arise 
from  the  main  tube,  penetrate  between  the  adja- 
cent cells,  and  finaJly  fuse  with  a  neighboring 
tube.     The   articulated   latex-vessels,   therefore, 


FlO.  3.  KOH.ABTKDLiATBD  I<ATBZ-TBnn,g. 
LoDgltDdiDal  Mction  of  tha  cortex  ot  BapborbiM  nelnOin. 

are  distinguished  not  only  by  their  irregular  out- 
line, in  which  the  mode  of  origin  may  be  traced, 
but  also  by  the  numerous  branches  connecting 
with  one  another,  and  so  forming  a  network. 
(Fig.  1.)  The  non-articulated  vessels  arise  in  the 
very  young  embryo  through  the  differentiation 
of  meristem  tissue.  The  c^ls  destined  for  latex- 
tubes  elongate,  grow,  and  branch  as  fast  as  the 
neighboring  tissue  grows,  and  push  their  way 
almost  independently  among  the  adjacent  young 


Fig.  3.  ERDiROS  or  latix-tibsbls  ih  thk  liatss  or  two 
tPUBsn. 
a,  Eupborbia  Mynlnltes ;  b,  B.  btglandnloeit.  In  s,  the 
Ifttox-Teesel  la  ahown  lengrtbwlse ;  In  5,  It  la  Been  in  section. 
Tbe  abaded  cella  are  the  palisade  parenchyma,  which 
makes  food. 

cells.  While  they  branch  abundantly,  the  branches 
do  not  join  others  and  form  a  network  as  the 
articulated  tubes  do.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  smooth  contour,  often  thick  waifs,  and  the 
absence  of  anastomosing  branches  (Fig.  2).  The 
latex-vessels  extend  through  the  whole  body  of 
the  plant,  standing  in  close  relation  to  the  nutri- 
tive tissue  of  the  leaves  on  the  one  hand  (Fig.  3) 
and  the  growing  regions  on  the  other.     In  the 


older  parts  of  the  stem  they  are  most  abundant 
in  the  cortex  and  the  phloem.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  special  form  of  conducting  tissue  by 
means  of  which  the  various  foods  contained  in 
the  latex  are  readily  distributed  from  regions- 
of  manufacture  or  storage  to  the  regions  of  use. 
When  rich  in  food  substances  the  latex  is  very- 
opaque,  becoming  more  translucent  as  the  food 
diminishes.  These  variations  in  the  food  con- 
tent of  the  latex  are  found  to  be  parallel  with 
the  nutritive  necessities  of  the  plant.  The 
latex-tubes  are  lined  with  a  delicate  layer  of 
protoplasm,  in  which  are  embedded  the  various 
special  organs,  nuclei  of  peculiar  form,  starch- 
formers  (leucoplasts,  q.v.),  oil-formers  (elaio- 
plasts),  etc.  The  latex  itself  lies  within  this 
protoplasmic  body,  occupying  the  same  position 
as  the  cell-sap  in  an  ordinary  cell.  The  latex, 
therefore,  may  be  looked  upon  as  corresponding- 
to  the  cell-sap  which  is  present  in  every  active 
cell,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  abundance 
and  nature  of  the  dissolved  and  suspended  ma- 
terials. Economically,  the  most  important  sub- 
stance in  the  latex  is  caoutchouc,  which  after 
manufacture  constitutes  the  rubber  of  commerce. 
See  RuBBEB. 

LATH,  or  LATHE  (AS.  lap.  Iff,  district; 
possibly  connected  with  Dan.  Uegd,  levying  dis- 
trict, situation,  and  with  AS.  licgan,  Goth,  ligan^ 
OHG.  Ugen,  (3er.  liegen,  OChurch  Slav,  leehati^ 
to  lie,  Lat.  lectua,  Gk.  X/xx,  lechos,  couch). 
Formerly  a  part  or  division  of  a  county  among- 
the  Anglo-Saxons  consisting  of  several  hundreds. 
At  present  it  consists  of  four  or  five  hundred* 
and  is  confined  to  the  County  of  Kent.  Formerly 
there  was  a  lathe-reeve,  or  bailiff,  in  each  lathe. 
The  same  number  of  hundreds  which  constitute 
the  lathes  of  Kent  are  called  the  rapes  of  Sussex. 
In  Ireland  the  lathe  is  intermediate  between  the 
tithing  and  the  hundred. 

LATHAH,  John  (1740-1837).  An  English 
naturalist,  bom  in  Eltham,  Kent.  He  pursued 
medical  studies  in  London;  early  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Linnean  Society;  and  be- 
came associated  with  other  European  societies. 
An  edition  of  his  works,  in  ten  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  Oeneral  History  of  Birds,  was  begun 
in  1821  and  finished  in  1828. 

LATHAM,  RoBEBT  Gordon  ( 1812-88)-  An 
English  philologist  and  ethnologist,  bom  at 
Billingborough,  Lincolnshire.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  but 
having  made  a  tour  in  Denmark  and  Norway, 
he  was  led  to  direct  his  attention  particularly 
to  the  Scandinavian  languages.  For  several 
years  he  was  professor  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  in  University  College,  London. 
His  chief  works  are:  English  Language  (1841)  ; 
Natural  Biatory  of  the  Varieties  of  Mankind 
(London,  1850)^;  Ethnology  of  the  British  Col- 
onies; Man  and  His  Migrations  (London,  1851)  ; 
Descriptive  Ethnology  (1859)  ;  The  Nationalities 
of  Europe  (1863);  Outlines  of  General  or  De- 
velopmental Philology  (1878)  ;  Russian  and  Turk 
from  a  Geographical,  Ethnological,  and  Histori- 
cal Point  of  View    (1878). 

LATHE,  18th.    See  Metal- Wobkino  Machtn- 

EBT;   WOOD-WORKINO  MaCHINEBY. 

LATHOM  HOTTSE.  An  historic  mansion  in 
Lancashire,  England,  some  13  miles  northeast  of 
Liverpool.     In  the  era  of  the  Plantagenets  tbo 
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place  gave  its  name  to  the  proprietor,  Robert 
Kitzbenry  (Earl  of  Lathom).  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  it  passed  with  the  heiress  Isabel 
into  the  family  of  the  Stanleys,  who  owned  it  for 
about  three  centuries.  At  that  time  it  was  a 
mansion  strongly  fortified  by  a  moat,  palisades, 
and  a  wall  with  nine  towers.  In  1644  Charlotte, 
Countess  of  Derby,  in  the  absence  of  the  Earl, 
defended  it  heroically  for  four  months  against 
a  Parliamentary  army  under  Fairfax.  Later, 
however,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed.  The  pres- 
ent house,  erected  about  1750,  is  a  large  fine 
building,  furnished  with  a  colonnade  of  Ionic 
pillars,  and  the  park  belonging  to  it  is  four  miles 
m  circuit. 

LATHBOP,  Geobqe  Pabsonb  (1851-98).  An 
American  journalist  and  poet,  bom  at  Oahu, 
Sandwich  Islands,  August  25,  1851.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  New  York  and  Dresden  (1867-70)  ;  re- 
turned thence  to  New  York;  began,  but  soon 
abandoned,  the  study  of  law;  went  to  England; 
married  there  (1871)  Rose,  second  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  (See  Lathbop.Rose  Haw- 
thorne.) He  was  from  1875  to  1877  assistant 
editor  of  the  Ailantic  Monthly;  then  till  1879 
editor  of  the  Boston  Courier;  afterwards  resided 
in  Concord  and  New  York.  He  founded  the 
American  Copyright  I.eague  (1883).  He  pub- 
lished: Rose  and  Roof  Tree,  poems  (1875); 
Study  of  Bawthome  (1876)  ;  Afterglow,  a  novel 
(1876)  ;  A  Masque  of  Poets  (1877)  ;  an  edition 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Works,  with  a  biog- 
raphy (1883)  ;  An  Echo  of  Passion  (1882)  ;  In 
the  Distanee  (1882);  Spanish  Tistas  (1883); 
History  of  the  Union  League  in  Philadelphia 
(1883);  Newport  (1884);  Oold  of  Pleasure 
(1892)  ;  Dreams  and  Days,  verses  (1892)  ;  and 
other  works  of  minor  significance.  With  his 
wife  he  published  Annals  of  Georgetown  Convent 
and  A  Story  of  Courage  ( 1894) . 

ItATHBOP,  John  (M653).  An  American 
Congregational  clergyman,  whose  name  is  vari- 
ously spelled  Lothropp  or  Laythrop.  He  was 
born  in  England,  studied  at  Oxford,  took  holy 
orders,  and  was  rector  of  a  church  at  Egerton, 
Kent,  until  about  1624,  when  he  succeeded  Henry 
Jacob  as  pastor  of  the  first  Independent  or  Con- 
gregational church  in  England.  This  London 
congregation  was  much  harried  by  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities.  Lathrop's  wife  died  while  he 
was  imprisoned  (1632-34),  and,  having  lost  a 
part  of  his  church  through  a  schism  on  the  ques- 
tion of  baptism,  in  1634  he  removed  to  Massa- 
chusetts, becoming  first  pastor  at  Scituate,  and 
in  1639  at  Barnstable.  One  of  the  authorities 
for  Prince's  history  of  New  England  is  "an  orig- 
inal register,  wrote  by  the  Rev.  John  Lothrop," 
which  contains  a  record  of  the  affairs  of  these 
two  towns. 

LATHBOP,  John  Hibah  (1799-1866).  An 
American  educator,  bom  at  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1819,  was  tutor  there 
from  1822  to  1826,  and  then  entered  the  legal 
profession;  but  after  six  years  left  it  and  be- 
came a  teacher  first  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  then  at 
Gardiner,  Maine.  He  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  from  1829  to 
1833,  and  of  law,  history,  and  economics  from 
1835  to  1840,  at  Hamilton  College,  and  was 
president  of  the  University  of  Missouri  from  1840 
until  1849.  after  which  he  was  successively  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  president 


of  Indiana  University,  professor  of  English  lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  again 
president  of  the  last-named  institution  from 
1865  until  his  death. 

liATHBOF,  Rose  Hawthobnb  (1851—).  An 
.Ajnerican  poet  and  philanthropist,  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  She  was  bom  at  Lenox, 
Mass.;  lived  in  England  and  Portugal  (1853-60)  ; 
and  studied  art  at  Dresden  and  in  London,  where 
she  married  George  Parsons  Lathrop  (q.v.)  in 
1871.  She  wrote  many  stories  and  sketches;  a 
volume  of  poems,  Along  the  Shore  (1888)  ;  and. 
Memories  of  Hawthorne,  with  her  husband 
(1897).  In  1896  she  established  in  New  York 
City  Saint  Rose's  Free  Home  for  Cancer;  and 
soon  after,  with  the  title  of  Mother  Mary  Alphon- 
sa,  she  became  head  of  a  Dominican  community 
of  the  Third  Order  and  director  of  a  charitable 
home  in  that  city. 

I.ATHS  AND  LATHWOOD  (AS.  latt,  OHO. 
latta,  Ger.  Latte,  lath,  thin  plate;  connected  with 
MHG.  laden,  lade,  board,  and  with  Ir.  slat,  Bret. 
laz,  rod,  Welsh  llith,  rod).  Laths  are  small 
strips  of  wood  thinner  and  narrower  than  the 
batten  (q.v.)  or  furring  strip.  They  are  of 
various  lengths,  rarely  more  than  four  feet,  and 
are  made  either  by  splitting  lathwood,  which  is 
the  Norway  spruce  fir  {Pinus  A.hies) ,  or  else  they 
are  sawn  from  the  small  portions  of  the  lumber. 
Laths  are  used  for  nailing  to  the  uprights  of 
partition  walls,  and  to  the  rafters  of  ceilings; 
they  are  placed  slightly  apart  to  receive  the 
plaster,  which,  by  being  pressed  into  the  intervals 
between  the  laths,  is  retained,  and  when  dry  is 
held  securely  on  the  wall.  Slaters'  laths  are 
longer  strips  of  wood  nailed  on  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  roof  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  slates  or  tiles,  which  are  fastened  to  the 
laths  by  nails. 

LATH'YB'D'S  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aievfm, 
sort  of  pulse).  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminostp.  The  leaves  of  many  species 
are  furnished  with  tendrils,  and  are  pinnate,  but 
often  with  only  one  pair  of  leaflets.  The  species 
are  numerous,  annual  and  perennial  herbs,  na- 
tives of  temperate  countries  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  the  moiutains  of  tropical  Africa 
and  South  America.  Few  are  American;  some 
are  natives  of  Great  Britain;  some  have  very 
beautiful  flowers  of  considerable  size,  on  account 
of  which  they  find  a  place  in  flower-gardens,  as 
Lathyrus  latifolius  and  Lathyrus  sylvestris,  the 
latter  a  native  of  England  and  the  former  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  both  perennials,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  everlasting  pea.  The  sweet  pea 
(Lathyrus  odoratus),  a  native  of  the  East,  one  of 
the  best  known  ornaments  of  our  flower-gardens, 
is  a  hardy  annual,  esteemed  not  only  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  but  of  their  delight- 
ful fragrance.  The  most  common  British  species 
is  the  meadow  vetchling  {Lathf/rus  pratensis), 
with  bright  yellow  flowers.  Lathyrus  sativus, 
the  chickling  vetch  or  lentil  of  Spain,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  flowers  generally 
of  a  bright  blue  color  and  winged  pods,  is  culti- 
vated in  India,  and  in  Germany,  France,  and 
other  countries  for  its  seeds,  the  flour  of  which, 
however,  is  mixed  with  other  flour  rather  than 
used  alone,  on  account  of  narcotic  qualities  which 
it  possesses,  and  which  caused  its  cultivation  for 
food  to  be  interdicted  in  Wllrttemberg  in  1671. 
An  incurable  paralysis  of  the  limbs  nas  some- 
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times  been  produced  by  it,  both  in  human  beings 
and  lower  animals.  The  seeds  of  Lathyrua 
Cicera,  although  sometimes  used  by  the  country 
people  of  France,  are  even  more  dangerous. 
Those  of  Lathyrus  Aphaca,  a  species  sometimes 
found  on  gravelly  soils  in  England,  possess  simi- 
lar qualities  when  ripe,  but  m  an  unripe  state 
are  wholesome.  They  are  eaten  with  the  pods 
'Which  contain  them.    Lathyrus  tuherosua,  a  native 


of  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  of 
Great  Britain,  is  cultivated  on  the  Continent  for 
its  starchy  tubers,  which  are  sometimes  called 
Dutch  mice;  in  Germany  they  are  known  as 
earthnuts.  The  herbage  of  the  plant  is  relished 
by  cattle.  In  Alaska  and  elsewhere  the  xinripe 
seeds  of  the  beach-pea  [Ijathyrus  maritimus)  are 
eaten  as  a  vegetable.  Lathyrua  aylveatria  Wag- 
fieri  has  been  extensively  exploited  as  a  fodder 

flant  in  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
t  is  very  resistant  to  drought  when  once  estab- 
lished, and  yields  abundant  green  forage  of  a 
nutritious  character. 

I^TICIFEBOtrS  TISSUE.  Latex.  See  His- 
TOLOOY;  Latex. 

rATIMEB,  Hugh  (c.1485-1555).  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Ekiglish  reformers.  He 
was  born  at  Thurcaaton,  in  Leicestershire,  about 
1485.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  be- 
came attached  to  the  new  learning  and  divinity 
which  had  begun  to  establish  themselves  there. 
He  soon  became  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  re- 
formed doctrines,  and  in  consequence  was  em- 
broiled in  many  controversies.  The  dispute 
about  Henry  VIII.'s  marriage  with  Catharine  of 
Aragon  brought  Latimer  more  into  notice.  He 
was  one  of  the  divines  appointed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  to  examine  as  to  its  lawful- 
ness, and  he  declared  on  the  King's  side.  This 
secured  Henry's  favor,  and  he  was  appointed  one 
of  his  chaplains  and  received  a  living  in  Wilt- 
shire ( 1531 ) .  In  1535  he  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  and  at  the  opening  of  Convocation 
on  June  9,  1536,  he  preached  two  very  powerful 
and  impressive  sermons,  urging  the  necessity  of 
reform.    After  a  while  the  work  of  reform  rather 


retrograded  than  advanced,  and  Latimer  found 
himself  with  his  bold  opinions  in  little  favor  at 
Court.  He  retired  to  his  diocese,  and  labored 
there  in  a  continual  round  of  "teaching,  preach- 
ing, exhorting,  writing,  correcting,  and  reform- 
ing, either  as  his  ability  would  serve  or  the 
time  would  bear."  This  was  his  true  function. 
He  was  an  eminently  practical  reformer.  Toward 
the  close  of  Henry's  reign,  and  when  the  re- 
actionary party,  headed  by  Gardiner  and  Bonner, 
was  in  the  ascendent,  Latimer  resigned  his 
bishopric  (1539),  and  till  1546  lived  in  great 
privacy.  He  was  looked  upon  with  jealousy  and 
closely  watched,  and  finally,  on  coming  up  to 
London  for  medical  advice,  he  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council  and  cast  into  the  Tower. 
On  the  accession  of  Edward  VL,  the  next  year, 
he  was  released,  and  again  appeared  in  public. 
He  declined,  however,  to  resume  his  episcopal 
functions,  although  his  old  bishopric  was  offered 
to  him.  He  devoted  himself  to  preaching  and 
practical  works  of  benevolence.  After  the  death 
of  Edward  and  the  accession  of  Mary  (1553)  he 
and  other  reformers  were  arrested  in  their  career 
of  activity.  Latimer  was  put  in  prison,  and  ex- 
amined at  Oxford  in  1554.  After  his  examina- 
tion he  was  transferred  to  the  common  jail  there, 
where  he  lay  for  more  than  a  year,  feeble,  sickly, 
and  worn  out  with  his  hardships.  On  September 
30,  1555,  he  was  summoned  before  certain  com- 
missioners appointed  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
him  and  Ridley,  and  after  trial,  on  October  1st, 
he  was  condemned  to  be  burned.  He  suffered 
along  with  Ridley,  opposite  Balliol  College,  on 
October  16,  1555.  His  Remaina  and  Sermona 
were  issued  by  the  Parker  Society  (2  vols.,  Ox- 
ford, 1844-45).  Consult  his  biography  by  De- 
maus  (London,  1869;  new  ed.  1881). 

LATIN  AXE'BJCA.  A  name  given  to  those 
portions  of  America  which  are  inhabited  chiefly 
by  races  of  Latin  stock,  thus  including  Mexico, 
Central  America,  South  America,  and  parts  of 
the  West  Indies. 

I/ATIN  CBOSS.  A  cross  with  the  lower  limb 
considerably  longer  than  the  other  three. 

IiATIIT  EMFIBE.  The  name  given  to  the 
empire  established  by  the  Crusaders,  in  1204, 
after  their  capture  of  Constantinople.  It  came 
to  an  end  in  1261.  See  Byzantine  Empike  and 
Cbusade. 

IiATIN  OATE  (Lat.  Porta  Latina).  A  for- 
mer gate  in  the  Aurelian  Wall  of  Rome,  through 
which  the  Latin  Way  left  the  city.  It  was  closed 
in  1808. 

LATITiT.  An  Italic  race,  already  settled  in 
prehistoric  times  in  the  broad  plains  south  of 
the  Tiber,  between  the  sea  and  the  Apennines. 
Their  origin  is  obscure,  but  they  probably  repre- 
sent a  mixture  of  the  primitive  Siculi  with  the 
Italic  invaders  from  the  north.  The  Latin  lan- 
guage (q.v.)  is  most  closely  related  to  that  of 
the  Faliscans  north  of  the  Tiber,  and  more  re- 
motely to  those  of  the  Oscans,  Umbrians,  and 
Sabellians.  Their  territory,  called  Latium,  orig- 
inally extended  not  far  south  of  the  Alban  hills, 
but  was  carried,  under  Rome's  dominion,  as  far 
as  the  river  Liris  (now  Garigliano),  where  Cam- 
pania adjoined.  In  very  early  times  the  I^tini 
were  subdued  by  the  Etruscans,  as  the  names 
of  many  Latin  towns,  like  Tusculum,  show.  At 
the  traditional  landing  of  ./Sneas  in  Italy,  we 
find  the  Latini   (typified  by  the  fabulous  King 
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Latinos)  settled  in  independent  to^rns.  At  a 
later  time  we  find  Alba  Longa  as  the  head  of  a 
loose  confederacy  of  thirty  Latin  towns,  with 
their  conunon  sanctuary  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  on 
the  Alban  Mount.  Rome  was  looked  upon  as  a 
colony  of  Alba  Longa,  but  early  became  the  ruler 
of  all  Latium.  In  the  Latin  War  (b.c.  340-338) 
the  Latins  were  allied  with  the  Campanians 
against  the  Romans,  but  on  the  defeat  of  the 
former  the  Latin  confederacy  was  dissolved,  and 
the  nation  was  gradually  absorbed  in  the  Roman 
stock.  The  ius  Latinum,  an  inferior  form  of 
Roman  citizenship,  lasted  until  the  Empire. 

liATINI,  lft-t6'n«,  Bbunetto(c.1210-c.95).  An 
Italian  writer,  bom  at  Florence.  He  belonged  to 
the  party  of  the  Guelphs,  and  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile  in  1260.  The 
Guelphs  were  defeated  at  Montaperti  durinjf  his 
absence,  and  he  had  therefore  to  keep  out  of 
Tuscany.  He  may  have  spent  the  next  six  or 
seven  years  in  France,  but  at  any  rate  he  was 
back  in  Tuscany  again  by  1269,  holding  o£Sce 
under  Charles  of  Anjou.'  Occupying  in  turn 
various  offices,  he  attained  in  1287  to  the  high 
rank  of  priore.  A  rather  conunon  misinterpre- 
tation of  a  remark  of  Dante's  (Inferno,  xv.  82- 
87)  has  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  tutor 
of  the  great  poet.  There  is  good  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  Brunetto  had  cast  Dante's  horo- 
scope; but  in  the  main  Dante  simply  means  that 
be  had  profited  by  the  general  influence  which 
Brunetto  Latini  exercised  upon  the  men  of  his 
time.  Before  his  sojourn  in  France  he  had  already 
written  something;  during  that  period  he  com- 
posed the  poem  in  Italian  heptasyllables  which 
he  entitled  the  Tesoro,  but  which  is  now  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  Teaoretto,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Italian  translation  of  his 
Tresor.  The  Tetoretto  is  the  earliest  Italian 
example  of  the  allegorical  and  didactic  poem  so 
important  in  old  French  literature  and  there 
best  represented  by  the  Roman  de  la  ro»c.  It  is 
incomplete,  and  may  have  been  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  encyclopaedic  Livres  doit 
tretor.  This  prose  work,  a  compendium  of 
mediaeval  lore,  Brunetto  put  in  French,  because 
he  esteemed  this  language  more  delightful  and 
more  widely  kno^vn  than  Italian.  Its  subject 
matter  was  derived  from  various  Latin  and 
French  sources;  the  work  was  probably  com- 
posed between  1262  and  1266.  Consult:  The 
edition  of  Li  livres  dou  tresor  by  Chabaille 
(Paris,  1863)  ;  the  editions  of  the  Tesoretto  by 
Gaiter  (Bologna,  1878-83)  and  by  Wiese,  in  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  romanische  Philologie,  vol.  vii. ; 
Sundby,  Delia  vita  e  delle  opere  di  Brunetto 
Latini,  translated  by  Renier  (Florence,  1884)  ; 
Marchesini,  Due  studi  biografici  su  Brunetto  La- 
tini (Venice,  1887);  id.,  Brunetto  Latini  notaio 
(Verona,  1890). 

LATIN  KUTGDOH  OF  TEBTTSALEK.  The 
kingdom  established  by  the  Crusaders  in  1099, 
which  lasted  until  1187.  When  on  July  15,  1099, 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Christian  conquerors  to  establish  some  permanent 
rule.  Naturally  the  only  system  of  government 
well  known  to  them,  the  feudal,  was  adopted. 
The  written  code  known  as  the  'Assize  of  Jerusa- 
lem' (q.v.)  belongs  to  a  later  period.  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  (q.v.)  was  elected  'Baron  and  Defender 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.'  Godfrey  died  in  1100, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Baldwin  I.,  who  took  the 
title  of  King,  and  ruled  until  1118.    He  was  in 


turn  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Baldwin  II.  (1118- 
30),' who  was  followed  by  his  son-in-law,  Fulk, 
Count  of  Anjou  ( 1 130-43 ) .  Under  him  the  King- 
dom reached  its  highest  development,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  Syria  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Meanwhile,  however,  the  dissensions  which 
had  gone  on  among  the  infidels  ceased,  and  a  con- 
solidated Mohammedan  State  was  arising  in 
Syria.  The  Second  Crusade  gave  a  breathing-spell 
to  the  Christians  in  the  East,  and  the  reign  of 
Baldwin  III.  (1143-63)  was  marked  by  some  co- 
operation between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins, 
due  to  the  marriage  of  Baldwin  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Manuel.  The  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  Baldwin  III.,  Amalric  I.  (1163-74)  also 
married  a  Byzantine  princess.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Baldwin  IV.  (1174-85),  was  a  leper.  He 
was  succeeded  by  a  child,  Baldwin  V.,  who  ruled 
only  a  year.  The  climate  also  exerted  its  in- 
fluence,  and  the  brave  crusading  lords  gradually 
disappeared,  to  be  succeeded  by  refugee  criminals 
from  the  West.  The  last  monarch  was  Guy  of 
Lusignan  (1185-87).  On  July  4,  1187,  Saladin 
(q.v.)  defeated  King  Guy  at  Hattin  and  took 
him  prisoner.  On  October  2,  1 187,  Jerusalem  fell, 
and  the  Kingdom  practically  ceased  to  exist. 
Various  attempts  were  made  to  recapture  Syria 
and  restore  the  Latin  rule.  There  were  also  tem- 
porary Christian  successes,  as  for  example  when 
Frederick  II.  in  1229  obtained  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem. All  hope,  however,  of  a  permanent  Chris- 
tian Kingdom  in  Syria  was  really  over.  Consult 
Riihricht,  Oeschichte  des  Kdnigreichs  Jerusalem 
(Berlin,  1898).    See  Cbusade. 

LATTN  liAKOTTAOE.  The  language  of  an- 
cient Rome.  It  was  originally  the  vernacular  of 
the  Latini,  a  small  tribe  of  Ontral  Italy,  occu- 
pying the  plain  of  Latium  (q.v.)  south  of  the 
Tiber  between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea,  and  was 
thus  the  language  of  the  founders  of  Rome.  With 
the  growth  and  conquests  of  that  city  it  spread 
until  it  became  the  almost  universal  langut^  of 
the  Western  civilized  world.  Latin  belongs  in  its 
origin  to  the  so-called  Indo-European  ('Indo- 
Germanic,'  'Aryan')  group  of  laiveuages,  which 
comprises,  in  Asia,  the  non-Dravidian  tongues 
of  India,  Persian,  and  Armenian ;  and  in  Europe, 
the  Hellenic,  Italic,  Celtic,  Teutonic  ( (Jermanic ) , 
Balto-Slavonic,  and  Albanian  languages.  A  simi- 
larity of  sound,  inflexion,  and  vocabulary  shows 
that  all  of  these  are  descended  from  a  common 
source,  or  Ursprache. 

The  Latin  language  is  not  original  in  Italy. 
A  wave  of  migration  from  the  north  in  prehis- 
toric times  brought  into  the  peninsula  the  hordes 
of  Italic  people,  who  pushed  their  way  to  the 
southward,  driving  before  them  or  assimilating 
the  earlier  inhabitants,  until  they  occupied  all 
the  central  and  northern  regions  from  sea  to 
sea.  Of  these  Italic  invaders  there  were  two 
ethnic  and  linguistic  divisions  of  quite  unequal 
extent:  the  Umbro-Sabellians  and  the  Lntino- 
Faliscans.  The  former,  with  closely  related  dia- 
lects, occupied  in  historic  times  all  the  vast 
mountainous  country  south  of  the  Rubicon  and 
east  of  the  Tiber,  far  into  Apulia  and  Lucania — 
in  fact,  all  Central  Italy  except  the  narrow  coast 
plain  north  and  south  of  the  Tiber  mouth,  which 
was  held  by  the  lesser  division  of  Latins  and 
FaKscans.  Doubtless  in  earlier  times  they  had 
extended  still  farther  to  the  north  and  we»t, 
whence  they  were  dislodged  by  the  invasions, 
first  of  the  Etruscans,  then  of  the  Gauls. 
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The  Umbro-Sabellian  races — Umbrians,  Vol- 
Bcians,  iEquians,  Sabines,  Marsi,  Hirpini,  Fren- 
tani,  Samnites,  and  others — spoke  a  congeries  of 
related  dialects,  of  which  relatively  Tittle  u 
known  to-day,  and  that  mainly  from  inscriptions, 
place-names,  and  glosses  or  casual  references  in 
the  ancient  writers.  But  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  two  main  divisions  of  language,  the 
Umbrian  and  the  Oscan;  the  former  spoken  in 
the  north,  the  latter  in  the  centre  and  south  of 
the  region. 

Umorian  is  known  from  many  inscriptions, 
but  best  from  the  famous  Eugubine  Tables 
(q.v.),  with  inscriptions  in  Umbrian  and  Latin, 
discovered  at  Iguvium  (now  Gubbio)  in  1444. 
Umbrian  used  the  Etruscan  alphabet  and  was 
written  from  right  to  left. 

Oscan  was  spoken  over  a  more  extended  region 
and  has  left  more  numerous  monuments,  notably 
the  earlier  inscriptions  of  Pompeii,  and  espe- 
cially the  famous  Tabula- Bantina,  a  bronze  tablet 
found  at  Bantia  in  Apulia  in  1793.  Oscan  lies 
nearer  to  Latin  than  Umbrian ;  it  has  a  peculiar 
alphabet  derived  from  the  Etruscan  and  written 
from  right  to  left.  Both  Umbrian  and  Oscan 
ceased  to  be  spoken  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century. 

The  second — the  Falisco-Latin — group  of  Italic 
dialects  was  spoken  over  a  very  limited  area,  the 
low  plateaus  to  the  south  and  north  of  the  Tiber. 
Here  we  find  two  cognate  dialects,  the  Latin 
south  of  the  Tiber,  in  Latium,  and  the  Faliscan 
in  a  few  scattered  settlements  to  the  north. 
Had  not  Rome  by  its  position  become  the  con- 
queror of  Italy,  Latin  would  surely  have  be- 
come extinct  as  did  Faliscan,  which  we  know 
only  from  a  few  inscriptions.  For  further  ac- 
count and  bibliography,  see  Itauo  Languages. 

But  of  all  the  members  of  the  Italic  group, 
Latin  alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  attained  the 
rank  of  a  literary  language,  and,  owing  in  part 
to  Boman  conquests,  extended  itself  not  only 
over  all  Italy,  but  over  Northern  Africa  and  all 
Western  Europe,  where  it  still  holds  ground,  as 
it  were,  in  thg  form  of  the  Romance  tongues. 

Three  stages  or  states  of  development  are  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  history  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. The  first  is  anterior  to  the  beginning 
of  literary  culture,  and  may  be  termed  the 
archaic  stage.  This  period  may  be  regarded  as 
continuing  to  the  time  of  Ennius  (B.C.  239).  Its 
monuments  consist  in  the  main  of  inscriptions; 
some  isolated  forms  have  been  preserved  by  the 
grammarians,  and  a  few  characteristic  tendencies 
are  revealed  by  the  early  dramatists.  This  early 
Latin  is  seen  to  be  as  crude  and  undeveloped 
as  the  Oscan  or  Umbrian.  Among  the  most  an- 
cient relics  are  the  quadrangular  cippus  of  tufa, 
inscribed  with  very  primitive  characters  running 
alternately  from  left  to  right  and  right  to  left, 
found  in  1899  in  the  Roman  Forum;  the  gold 
fibula  of  Numasios  found  in  a  tomb  at  Prieneste 
(Palestrina)  ;  and  the  vase  inscribed  with  a  long 
'curse,'  known  as  the  'Duenos  Inscription,'  found 
on  the  Quirinal  Hill  in  Rome  in  1880.  Other 
monuments  are  the  very  ancient  Carmina  8a- 
liaria  preserved  by  Varro  (De  Ling.  Lat..  vii., 
26,  27)  ;  the  Carmen  Fratrum  Arvalium,  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  kings,  and  engraved  on  a 
bronze  tablet  of  the  reign  of  Elagabalus,  which 
was  dug  up  in  1778  on  the  very  site  of  the  grove 
of  the  ancient  college;  the  text  of  the  twelve 
tables  (about  b.  c.  450),  which  is  know^n  to  us  in 


quotations  and  has  not  been  preserved  in  its  in- 
tegrity; and  the  Scipionum  Elogia,  or  epitaphs 
of  the  Scipios,  the  earliest  of  which  is  perhaps 
that  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  Barbatus,  and 
consul  in  b.c.  259.  Most  of  these  and  many 
others  are  given  by  Wordsworth,  Fragments  and 
Specimens  of  Early  Latin  (Oxford,  1874),  and 
Allen,  Remnants  of  Early  Latin  (Boston,  1880). 

During  this  early  period  the  language  devel- 
oped almost  without  extraneous  aid  or  additions. 
Hence  Cicero  calleil  the  age  of  the  Scipios  the  age 
of  the  true  Latinity. 

The  second  stage  is  that  of  literary  culture. 
The  literary  language  had  now  become  something 
separate  and  apart  from  the  vulgar  dialect,  the 
sermo  plebeius,  and  its  history  may  be  conven- 
iently traced  through  three  distinct  periods, 
namely,  the  Ante-Classical,  the  Classical,  and 
the  Post-Classical,  the  middle  period  convenient- 
ly subdivided  into  the  Golden  Age  and  the  Sil- 
ver Age. 

The  first  period  (B.o.  240-84)  includes  all  the 
writers  from  Livius  Andronicus  to  Lucilius  (d. 
103 ) ,  and  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  such  names 
as  Ntevius,  Plautus,  Ennius,  Cato,  Terentius, 
Pacuvius,  and  Attius,  whose  language  is  char- 
acterized not  only  by  the  frequent  use  of  archaic 
forms  and  expressions,  but  by  a  servile  imitation 
of  Greek  models.  The  Romans  had  been  brought 
by  conquest  into  close  contact  with  the  Greek 
cities  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  Macedonia 
and  Acbaia,  and  Greek  literature  had  become  a 
subject  of  study  and  imitation.  This  imitative 
tendency,  however,  is  combined  with  great  origi- 
nality and  vigor  in  Plautus,  and  unlimited  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression  in  Lucilius. 

The  (3olden  Age  (b.o.  84-a.d.  14)  is  ushered  in, 
as  it  were,  by  Varro  and  Cicero,  and  may  be 
said  to  come  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Livy. 
The  writings  of  Lucretius,  Cesar,  CbtuUus,  Sal- 
lust,  Vergil,  Horace,  Propertius,  Tibullus,  and 
Ovid  lend  lustre  to  this  interval,  and  exhibit 
the  literary  language  in  its  fullest  maturity,  its 
most  perfect  stage.  The  standard  of  prose  was 
set  by  Cicero  and  Cssar,  that  of  poetic  art  by 
Vergil.  To  Cicero  in  particular  the  language 
of  prose  owed  that  elaboration  and  finish  which 
have  rendered  it  a  standard  of  perfection  in 
style  for  all  time,  and  evoked  the  gratitude  of  bis 
countrymen  toward  the  man  who  alone  among 
prose-writers  had  brought  to  light  the  utmost 
capacities  of  Roman  speech.  His  diction  is  an 
exemplification  of  the  true  Roman  urhanitaa,  and 
a  protest  against  the  intrusion  of  the  sermo  ple- 
beius. But  the  changes  wrought  by  Vergil  are 
more  marked  even  than  those  which  Cicero  ac- 
complished, and  his  language  became  the  norm 
in  poetry,  departures  from  which  were  accounted 
irregularities. 

Meanwhile  the  speech  of  ordinary  life  may  be 
traced  in  such  writings,  of  minor  character,  as 
the  accounts  of  the  African  and  Spanish  wars 
appended  to  Cesar's  commentaries,  book  viii.  of 
the  De  Bella  Oallico,  and  the  story  of  the  Bellum 
Alexandrinum.  To  these  add  many  of  the  let- 
ters of  Cicero,  the  Sermones  of  Horace,  the  writ- 
ings of  Vitruvius,  Pompeian  inscriptions,  and  the 
Satyricon  of  Petronius,  a  work  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  examples  it  affords  of  the  sermo 
cotidianus  in  use  among  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces. 

aiie  Silver  Age  (a.d.  17-180)  is  marked  by  the 
gradual  disappearance  from  literature  of  sim- 
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plicity  and  directness  of  expression,  and  a  con- 
stant striving  after  effect  by  means  of  rlietorical 
elaboration  and  ornament,  defects  which  are  not 
glaring  in  writers  of  the  first  fifty  years  after 
the  accession  of  Tiberius,  although  sufficiently 
conspicuous  in  the  authors  of  Nero's  age.  The 
JSUver  Latinity  is  most  thoroughly  represented  in 
the  writings  of  Tacitus.  His  style  and  diction 
are  typical,  and  present  this  stage  of  the  lan- 
guAge  in  the  best  as  well  as  the  truest  light. 

But  the  language,  like  the  Empire  itself,  was 
on  the  decline.  The  African  Latinity  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian(A.D.  117-138)8how8  a  great  falling  off 
in  refinement  and  general  quality,  when  compared 
with  the  Spanish  Latinity  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. Affected  archaisms,  wearisome  repetitions, 
and  Grsecisms  are  especially  noticeable,  as  well 
as  numberless  newly  created  forms  and  extensive 
drafts  on  the  plebeian  dialect,  all  of  which 
mark  an  extreme  departure  from  classical  usage. 

The  death  of  Fronto  (a.d.  170)  may  be  con- 
veniently assigned  as  the  close  of  the  classical 
period.  The  post-classical  period  is  commen- 
surate with  the  third  and  last  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Latin  tongue — the  stage  which  ex- 
hibits the  popular  speech  (which  since  the  time 
of  Plautus  had  entered  as  an  insignificant  factor 
into  literary  expression)  as  reappearing  in  lit- 
erature and  as  developing  into  the  languages  of 
the  Romance  period.  Thus  the  literary  language 
itself  was  impoverished  and  disorganized,  for 
its  approximation  to  the  vulgar  Latin  could  no 
longer  be  checked  even  by  Claudian  and  other 
poets  of  the  revival. 

This  state  of  things  was  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  influence  of  Tertullian  and  the  other 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  who  introduced 
the  barbarisms  of  the  people  into  their  religious 
writings.  The  transformation  begun  in  the  sec- 
ond century  was  completed  in  the  fifth.  The 
events  which  mainly  conduced  to  it  were  the 
transplanting  of  the  s^t  of  the  Empire  to  Con- 
stantinople and  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians. 
In  the  East  secular  literature  again  found  an 
organ  in  the  Greek  language;  in  the  West  the 
Latin  language  was  flooded  with  foreign  forms 
and  idioms  through  the  inroads  of  the  Goths, 
Vandals,  and  Longobards.  In  this  condition  it 
was  termed  the  lingua  Romana,  and  distinguished 
from  the  lingua  Latina,  which  was  cultivated 
only  by  the  learned. 

From  the  lingua  Romana  sprang  the  eight  so- 
called  Romance  tongues  of  modern  Europe:  Por- 
tuguese, Spanish,  Catalan  (in  Northeastern  Spain 
and  RoussUlon),  Provencal,  French,  Italian,  Rhe- 
toromanic  (in  the  Tyrol,  Engadine,  etc.),  and 
Rumanian  or  Wallachian.  As  perpetuated  by 
Christianity,  the  Latin  language  continued  to 
live,  though  in  a  state  of  deterioration,  long  after 
the  total  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  remained,  in  fact,  the  ecclesiastical,  political, 
and  official  language  of  Europe  foV  centuries. 

General  CnABACTEBisTics.  Alphabet,  pro- 
nunciation, grammar,  and  lexicon. 

(A)  Alphabet.  The  Romans  derived  their 
alphabet  from  the  Greeks  of  Southern  Italy,  who 
used  the  Chalcidian,  or  Western  Greek,  alphabet, 
in  which  the  letters  differed  in  many  respects 
from  the  Ionian,  which  became  later  the  common 
alphabet  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Thus,  the  Chal- 
cidian alphabet  had  the  forms  •< ,  C  for  r  ;  >, 
D  for  A  ;  N  for  A  ;  T  for  H;  R  for  P;  /for  S ; 
V  for  Y.    It  used  X  for   {  instead  of    Xi  and 
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•Ir  for  X  instead  of  ^,  and  had  also  the 
digamma  c  and  the  Koppit  Q;  while  the  aspi- 
rate was  the  full  letter  H.  From  this  the  Ro- 
mans adopted  their  original  alphabet  of  twenty- 
one  letters:  ABCDEFZHIKLMNOPQRSTVX. 
They  had  no  use  for  the  as{firated  consonants 
0  =:  ph,  e  =  tfc,  *  =  ch,  and  so  accepted  these 
letters  only  as  numerals.  Here  C  occupies  the 
place  and  has  the  value  of  the  Greek  gamma, 
while  the  voiceless  sound  is  represented  wholly 
by  K.  But  in  course  of  time  C  came  to  take 
also  the  K  sound;  and  K,  thus  becoming  super- 
fluous, was  dropped  except  in  a  few  special  words 
and  names,  as  Kalendas,  Kaso.  The  fact  that 
C  now  represented  both  K  and  G  led  to  much 
confusion,  and  a  new  letter  was  invented  by  a 
slight  modification,  so  that  C  was  left  with  tiw 
voiceless  sound  of  K,  and  G  was  used  for  the 
voiced  sound,  and  substituted  in  the  alphabet  for 
Z,  which  had  ceased  to  be  used.  A  reminisoene* 
of  the  original  sound  of  C  as  Q  is  preserred, 
however,  in  the  abbreviation  C.  =  (faiut  and 
CN.  =  ChUBus.  In  transcribing  Greek  words  into 
Latin  in  the  early  period,  V  was  used  for  Y,  and 
S  (initial)  and  SS  (medial)  for  r— as  in 
Burrva  ^  Pyrrhua,  aona  s=  fiinf,  atticisso  = 
irruUi^.  It  was  only  in  the  first  century  b.c. 
that  the  Greek  letters  Y  and  Z  were  actual- 
ly introduced  into  Latin.  The  alphabet  then  had 
twenty-three  letters:  ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQR 
STVXYZ.  The  Emperor  Claudius  (aj).  41-54) 
endeavored  to  add  three  new  letters,  to  represent 
the  consonantal  V  (our  W),  the  modified  V  (as 
German  V  with  umlaut ) ,  and  the  sound  PS ;  but 
these  had  only  an  ephemeral  existence.  Latin 
was  first  written  bouairophedon,  that  is,  alter- 
nately from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right, 
as  on  the  primitive  cippus  found  in  the  Forum. 
The  fibula  Prceneatina  and  the  Duenoa  inscription 
show  it  written  from  right  to  left;  but  later  it 
was  always  written  from  left  to  right. 

(B)  Pbonunciation.  In  the  modem  teaching 
of  Latin,  various  methods  of  proniuciation  have 
been  employed,  as  the  "Roman  method,'  the  'Con- 
tinental method,'  the  'English  method.'  As  Latin 
has  never  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a  learned  lan- 
guage, its  pronunciation  has  followed  in  general 
the  principles  governing  the  language  of  each 
country  in  which  it  is  used.  Thus  Cicero,  as  a 
Latin  name,  would  usually  be  pronounced  in  Ger- 
many Tai(aero,  in  Italy  Chiohero,  in  Spain 
ThUhero,  in  France  8ia4ro,  in  England  Siaero. 
The  Church  of  Rome  uses  a  form  of  proniucia- 
tion developed  from  the  modem  languages  during 
the  Middle  Ages;  and  this  is  essentially  the  same 
in  all  countries,  though  modified,  of  course,  by 
the  native  language  of  the  speaker.  This  is  the 
so-called  'Continental'  pronunciation.  The  'Eng- 
lish method,'  still  useo  in  England,  consists  in 
pronouncing  Latin  words  precisely  as  if  they 
were  English,  each  syllable,  however,  being  pro- 
nounced as  such.  The  'Roman  method,'  an  at- 
tempt to  attain  to  the  real  pronunciation  of  I^tin 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  is  now  almost  universal  in 
the  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of  this 
country.  The  vowels  are  pronounced  almost  as  in 
the  Romance  languages  (Italian,  French,  Span- 
ish), i.e.  long  and  short  A,  I,  U,  close  E  and  0, 
and  open  E  and  O.  The  diphthongs  are  JE  (like  « 
in  mine) ,  (R  and  01  (as  in  aoil) ,  EI  (as  in  rein) , 
AU  (like  oic  in  ou>t),  EU  (sounded  separately, 
with  greater  stress  on  the  E),  VI  (as  ire).  The 
consonants  have  their  English  sounds,  with  the 
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exception  that  C  and  G  are  altoays  hard;  R  is 
trilled;  S  is  voiceless;  Z  is  like  DZ;  PH,  TH, 
CH  are  really  aspirated  consonants.  Compare 
the  English 'chop-fcouse,'  'hot-house,'  'blocAi-fcouse.' 
Latin  accent  was  originally  recessive  (i.e.  on  the 
first  syllabic),  as 'is  shown  by  such  changes  in 
unaccented  vowels  as  ciptits,  icceptus,  after- 
wards acciptua.  In  the  classical  period,  however, 
the  accent  fell  always  on  the  penult  if  long;  if 
the  penult  was  short,  it  fell  on  the  antepenult. 
Examples:  occi<fo,  'I  kill';  dccUio,  'I  fall.' 

(C)  Grajihab.  Latin,  like  Greek,  was  a  high- 
ly inflectional  language,  that  is,  it  expressed  the 
relations  of  ideas  largely  by  variations  in  the 
terminations  of  words.  Compare  such  a  sentence 
as  fratrie  tunioam  mendioi  filio  dediaset  with 
its  English  equivalent:  'He  would  have  given 
his  brother's  tunic  to  the  child  of  the  begnir.' 
Five  La.tin  words  express  with  exactness  by  their 
terminations  what  thirteen  words  are  used  to  say 
in  the  uninflected  English.  Latin  has  no  article, 
definite  or  indefinite.  Nouns  have  three  genders, 
as  in  Greek,  but  only  two  numbers,  singular  and 
plural;  the  dual  has  entirely  disappeared, 
though  it  has  left  a  trace  in  the  termination  of 
duo,  'two,'  and  ambo,  Aoth.'  There  are  six  cases, 
nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  vocative, 
ablative ;  and  traces  of  a  seventh,  the  locative,  in 
domi,  humi,  etc.,  and  names  of  towns.  In  this 
it  was  richer  than  Greek,  which  lacked  the  abla- 
tive, and  moreover  the  use  of  the  existing  cases 
does  not  wholly  coincide  in  the  two  languages. 
Greek,  too,  has  only  three  declensions  of  nouns, 
to  which  the  Latin  has  added  a  fourth  and  a 
fifth.  Latin  adjectives,  however,  like  the  Greek, 
are  confined  to  the  first  three  declensions.  There 
are  marked  differences  also  in  the  inflexion  of 
verbs  in  the  two  languages.  The  Greek  pre- 
serves carefully  the  two  classes  of  -u  and  -/u 
verbs  which  were  fully  developed  in  Indo-Euro- 
pean parent-speech.  Latin  has  only  the  -o  class, 
though  rare  survivals  of  the  -m  class  appear,  as 
in  sum,  'I  am.'  The  Greek  is  richer  than  the 
Latin  in  tenses  as  well,  for  the  Latin  lacks  the 
aorist  as  an  independent  tense.  Syllabic  aug- 
ment, also,  is  wanting;  and  reduplication  occurs 
only  in  certain  verbs,  as  dedi,  cecidi,  cucurri.  In 
Greek  the  middle  voice  is  fully  developed,  while 
the  passive  is  not;  Latin  has  full  passive  inflec- 
tions, and  no  middle  voice,  though  the  passive 
shows  traces  of  a  middle  use  in  such  phrases  as 
veatem  induitur,  'he  puts  on  his  clothes.'  In 
moods,  too,  Greek  is  the  richer,  for  its  subjunc- 
tive and  optative  are  combined  in  the  Latin  sub- 

i'unctive.     In  verbal  syntax  Greek  is  far  freer 
han  Latin,  which,  however,  has  the  advantage 
of  greater  conciseness  and  accuracy. 

(D)  Lexicon.  As  the  language  of  a  rude  and 
hardy,  but  naturally  unimaginative  race,  Latin 
was  at  first  far  more  limited  in  vocabulary  than 
Greek.  The  latter  was  remarkably  rich  in  termi- 
nations that  lent  themselves  to  the  formation  at 
will  of  new  words,  especially  for  abstract  ideas; 
and  its  possibilities  for  the  forming  of  self-ex- 
plaining compounds  were  boundless.  When  the 
Bomans  began  to  study  the  literature  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  Greeks,  they  felt  sadly  the  limita- 
tions of  their  own  language;  but  the  genius  of 
a  .succession  of  writers  culminating  in  Cicero 
did  much  to  overcome  the  difficulty — Greek  words 
were  borrowed  in  large  numbers  along  with  the 
ideas  they  express ;  but  Latin  could  produce  noth- 
ing like  th^  splendid  Greek  compound  words. 


For  6J>iita8€tt,  Horace  could  find  nothing  better 
than  the  awkward  periphrasis  aeri  studiorum. 
Simple  compounds  like  censors,  benemerena  were 
numetous.  Poetry  added  many,  such  as  floriger, 
velivolua,  and  the  later  popular  speech  increased 
them  considerably.  Compare  such  expressive 
words  as  mulomedioua,  campidoctor,  domnca- 
diua,  domniptwdia.  Latin  increased  its  vocabu- 
lary materially  from  other  languages  besides  the 
Greek:  from  the  Etruscan  (cf.  hiatrio,  'actor*), 
Oscan,  Celtic  (especially  war- terms,  names  of 
animals  and  vehicles,  articles  of  dress),  Syrian, 
Hebrew,  etc. 

BiBLioGBAFHT.  AmoDg  the  host  of  works  upon 
the  Latin  language  in  its  various  phases  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  especially  useful: 

Grammar.  The  most  comprehensive  works  are 
those  of  Stolz  and  Schmalz,  "Lateinische  Gram- 
matik,"  in  MQUer's  Handbuoh  der  kUtaaiachen 
A.Uertumswiaaenachaft  (3d  ed.,  Munich,  1900)  ; 
and  KUhner,  Auafiihrliche  Orammatik  (2  vols., 
Hanover,  1890).  Good  recent  students'  gram- 
mars in  English  are  those  of  Roby  (1896),  Gil- 
dersleeve-Lodge  (1900),  Bennett  (1895),  and^ 
Lane  (1899). 

CicnoNAJUES.  A  monumental  dictionary  of 
the  Latin  language  is  in  course  of  preparation 
in  Germany:  Theaaurua  Lingua  Latinte  (Leipzig, 
Teubner,  1900 — ).  For  ordinary  use,  Harper's- 
Latin  Dictionary,  and  Georges's  Lateintach- 
Deutachea  Handworterbuch  (2  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1879-80)  are  recommended.  For  Latin  composi- 
tion, consult:  Smith,  Engliah-Latin  Dictionary 
(New  York,  1890).  For  word-formation  and 
stylistics,  consult:  Lindsay,  The  Latin  Language 
(Oxford,  1894)  ;  Neue,  Formenlehre  (Berlin,  1894- 
1902)  ;  N&gelsbach,  Lateiniaohe  Btiliatik  (Nurem- 
berg, 1889) ;  Krebs,  Antibarbarus  (Basel,  1886- 
88). 

Pbonurciation  of  Latin.  Seelman,  Die  Aua- 
aprache  dea  Latein  (Heilbronn,  1885)  ;  Peck, 
Latin  Pronunciation  (New  York,  1894). 

IiATnr  LrrEBATTTBE.  In  this  article  an 
attempt  is  made  only  to  trace  briefly  the  origin, 
development,  and  decay  of  Latin  literature,  with 
slight  notices  of  the  principal  authors  who  aided 
in  its  growth  and  left  the  stamp  of  their  genius- 
on  its  progress.  For  further  information  regard- 
ing the  life  and  works  of  the  various  authors, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  individual  articles 
in  their  alphabetical  order.  For  convenience  of 
classification,  the  story  of  Latin  literature  may 
be  divided  into  six  broad  periods,  of  which  three- 
fall  under  the  Republic  and  three  under  th» 
Empire,  as  follows: 

I.  The  Pre-literary  Period.  (Crude beginnings.) 

II.  The  Early,  or  Pre-classical  Period.  (From 
the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  c.240  B.O.,  to< 
Sulla,  C.84  B.C.) 

III.  The  Golden  Age,  or  Classical  Period. 
(From  Sulla,  c.84  B.C.,  to  the  death  of  Augustus, 

A.D.   14.) 
Of  this  period  there  are  two  divisions: 

(a)  The  Ciceronian  Period,    (c.84-43  B.C.) 

(b)  The  Augustan  Age.     (b.o.  43-a.d.  14.) 

IV.  The  Silver  Age — Period  of  Spanish  Latin- 
ity.  (From  the  death  of  Augustus,  a.d.  14,  to  the 
accession  of  Hadrian,  a.d.  117.) 

V.  The  Period  of  African  Latinity — Early 
Christian  Writers.  (From  Hadrian,  A.D.  117, 
to  the  fourth  century.) 

VI.  The  Period  of  Actual  Decline.  (From  th«- 
early  fourth  century  to  the  end.) 
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I.  Trx  Pre-Literabt  Peeiod.  (Crude  begin- 
nings.) The  native  character  of  the  Italic 
peoples,  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  was 
unimaginative  and  wholly  practical.  The  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  life  and  the  arts  of  war 
engrossed  all  their  faculties  to  the  exclusion  of 
literary  effort.  Only  in  connection  with  their 
simple  communal  religious  rites  do  we  find  the 
dawning  of  a  literary  sense,  and  this  of  the 
crudest  type.  While  the  Hellenic  world,  includ- 
ing the  powerful  Greek  cities  of  Southern  Italy, 
was  steeped  in  the  poetry  of  its  great  epic,  lyric, 
tragic,  and  comic  writers,  Rome  and  Central 
Italy  had  not  risen  above  the  simplest  ballads, 
farces,  and  mimes.  Yet  here  we  must  seek  the 
beginnings  of  Latin  literature,  the  earliest  germs 
of  the  drama.  At  the  country  festivals  of  the 
Latin  and  Oscan  villages  and  towns,  the  native 
wit  and  repartee  found  its  expression  in  simple 
public  shows,  where  the  young  men  sang,  danced, 
and  recited  for  the  edification  of  the  merry- 
makers. These  performances,  at  first  sponta- 
neous, gradually  assumed  loose  plots,  around 
which  the  actors  were  free  to  indulge  to  the  full 
their  spirit  of  ribaldry,  abuse,  and  fun.  They 
wore  maskr  or  painted  their  faces;  their  songs 
and  dances  were  accompanied  by  the  notes  of  the 
tibia;  and  their  dialogue  was  in  the  rough 
Satumian  metre,  which  from  its  looseness  readily 
admitted  of  improvisation.  Several  varieties  of 
these  early  farces  are  mentioned,  all  of  which 
found  their  way  to  Rome,  and  some  of  which 
later  assumed  a  really  literary  character.  There 
were  the  (Versus)  Fescennini  among  the  Falis- 
cans  just  north  of  Rome — full  of  abuse  and  coarse 
jokes;  the  [Fabulte)  Atellanas  of  the  Oscan 
peasants  in  Campania,  uncouth  and  indelicate, 
with  their  comic  descriptions  of  rustic  life, 
gradually  assuming  a  sort  of  plot  with  fixed 
characters;  the  Saturte,  perhaps  native  to 
Latium  itself — more  dramatic  in  style  than  the 
Feaoennini  and  Atellance — a  sort  of  medley  or 
'vaudeville'  of  songs  and  dances  interspersed  with 
stories;  and  the  Uimi,  probably  introduced  from 
Magna  Grtecia,  a  sort  of  farce  performed  on  a 
rude  stage.  These,  with  a  few  bits  of  early 
ritual,  such  as  the  "Arval  Song"  preserved  in  the 
record  of  the  Fratres  ArvaUa  of  the  time  of 
Elagabalus,  represent  the  literary  level  of  the 
Romans  before  an  active  and  direct  contact  with 
Greek  culture  made  them  aware  of  their  literary 
and  artistic  deficiencies. 

II.  The  Early,  ob  Pre-Classical  Period. 
(From  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  c.240 
B.C.,  to  Sulla,  C.84  n.c.)  With  the  end  of  the 
First  Punic  War  and  the  humiliation  of  her 
enemy  Carthage,  Rome  bopan  to  enjoy  a  period  of 
repose,  which,  with  a  sense  of  her  growing  great- 
ness among  nations,  and  the  rise  of  a  leisure 
class,  led  to  a  realization  of  the  crudity  of  life 
in  Rome  and  a  longing  to  know  something  of  the 
beauty  and  culture  of  Greek  life  and  art.  The 
first  attempts  at  real  Latin  literature  were 
translations  from  the  Greek  into  the  rough 
Sntumian  metre,  the  work  of  a  Greek  captive, 
l.ivius  Andronicus  (c.284-204  B.C.),  brought  to 
Rome  after  the  taking  of  Tarentum  in  B.C.  272, 
and  employed  as  a  teacher  of  Greek  in  the  family 
of  his  master,  in  all  probability  M.  Livius 
Salinator.  whose  nonten  he  took  when  freed. 
The  work  in  question  was  a  translation  of 
Homer's  Odyssey;  and  the  fragments  that  hap- 
pily survive  show  no  high  degree  of  genius,  and 


demonstrate  clearly  that  the  rough  native  Latin 
metre  was  but  ill  adapted  to  express  the  versa- 
tility and  lightness  of  touch  of  the  great  original. 
The  literary  successors  of  Andronicus  broke  the 
groiud  along  new  lines ;  discarding  the  Satumian 
metre,  they  attempted  the  far  more  difficult  task 
of  adtfpting  the  Greek  metres  to  the  heavy, 
archaic  Latin  speech,  and  instead  of  mere  trans- 
lations, produced  new  works  based  on  Greek 
originals.  The  real  founder  of  Latin  poetry  was 
Gnsus  Navius  ( T-199  B.C.),  a  native  of  Cam- 
pania, writer  of  tragedies  and  comedies  in  the 
Greek  hexameter  verse.  The  majority  of  these 
were  derived  from  Greek  sources;  but  in  two  of 
the  tragedies  we  have  examples  of  the  so-called 
{Fabula)  Pratexta,  or  plot  derived  from  purely 
Roman  events;  namely,  the  Claatidium,  on  the 
victory  won  at  that  place  by  M.  Marcellus  in 
B.C.  222,  and  the  Alimonium  Romuli  et  Remi, 
dealing  with  the  legendary  events  of  the  found- 
ing of  Rome.  But  Nievius  had  the  hardihood  to 
attack  in  his  plays  the  policy  of  the  powerful 
Metelli,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  and  exiled. 
Besides  his  plays,  he  wrote  also  an  epic  poem  in 
the  Satumian  metre,  the  Bellum  Poenicum,  re- 
lating the  events  of  the  First  Punic  War,  in 
which  he  had  himself  taken  part<  His  works 
long  remained  popular  at  Rome;  from  the  few 
fragments  that  survive  we  are  able  to  detect  the 
originality  and  force  of  his  talent. 

A  younger  contemporary  of  Nsvius  was  Titus 
Maccius  Plautus  (c.254-184  B.C.),  whose  sur- 
passing importance  for  us  rests  on  the  fact  that 
no  fewer  than  twenty  of  his  plays  have  sur- 
vived in  whole  or  in  part.  Hence,  while  our 
estimate  of  early  Roman  tragedies  must  be  based 
almost  wholly  on  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  that  of  Roman  comedies  is  drawn  from 
original  sources;  for  besides  the  twenty  plays 
of  Plautus  we  have  also  six  by  his  more  polished 
successor,  Terence.  Plautus,  like  all  the  great 
Latin  writers,  was  not  a  native  of  Rome.  He 
was  bom  at  Sarsina,  a  small  town  of  Umbria, 
in  poor  circumstances,  but  early  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  secured  employment  as  a  stage-car- 
penter. How  he  got  his  Latin  education  is  a 
mystery,  especially  as  he  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
savings  in  speculation  and  even  to  have  worked 
in  a  treadmill  to  tide  over  his  financial  troubles. 
None  the  less,  his  literary  activity  continued 
unabated  .until  his  death  in  B.C.  184.  His  popu- 
larity was  very  great;  and,  as  is  so  apt  to  hap- 
pen, many  plays  were  foisted  on  him,  in  later 
times,  that  were  not  from  his  pen.  In  the 
Ciceronian  age,  the  scholar  and  critic  Varro 
(see  below)  selected  from  the  large  number  that 
passed  under  Plautus's  name  a  list  of  twenty-one 
as  genuine.  They  include  all  those  that  are  still 
extant  (Amphitruo,  Asinaria,  Aulularia,  Bac- 
chidea,  Captivi,  Curculio,  Casina  Cistellaria, 
Epidicus,  Mottellaria,  Uenachmi,  Miles  Olorio- 
sus,  Mercator,  Pseudolus,  Paenulus,  Persa, 
Kudens,  Stichus,  Trinummus,  Truculentus) ,  and 
the  Vidularia  that  was  lost  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

From  the  crude  beginnings  of  a  Livius  An- 
dronicus and  the  talented  but  experimental  plays 
of  a  Nievius  t<J  the  well-developed  art  of  Plautus 
is  a  long  step,  but  it  was  accomplished  within 
a  single  generation.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
source  from  which  Plautus  drew  his  plots,  but 
largely  also  to  the  versatile  genius  of  the  man 
himself,  and  his  command  of  the  cumbersome 
Latin  language,  as  then  spoken,  which  he  molded 
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to  the  Iambic  senarii  and  septenarii  with  such 
ease  as  to  create  a  new  Latin  poetry  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  time.  His  sources  in  Oreeic 
were  the  plays  of  the  New  Attic  comedy,  and 
especially  the  works  (now  lost)  of  Menander, 
Biphilus,  and  Philemon — comedies  from  which 
the  strong  personal  and  political  satire  of 
Aristophanes  was  perforce  wholly  expunged. 
But  while  the  plots  and  scenes  are  Greek,  and 
even  the  titles  can  often  be  identified  with  those 
of  the  Greek  playwright,  Plautus  shows  his  own 
originality  in  all  his  work.  He  thoroughly  knew 
his  audience,  and  his  plays  are  brim-full  of 
situations  and  humorous  touches  that  could  not 
fail  to  appeal  to  his  contemporaries;  while  still 
to-day  the  best  of  them,  where  they  do  not  offend 
modem  taste,  afford  delightful  reading,  and  have 
influenced  not  a  little  modem  poetry  from 
Shakespeare  to  Moli^re.  Among  the  best  are 
the  Amphitruo,  the  sole  surviving  example  of  the 
ancient  tragi-comedy,  an  inimitable  Durlesque 
which  even  the  genius  of  Moliire  could  not  re- 
produce; the  Bacchidea  with  its  masterly  plot 
and  characters;  the  Captivi,  which  though  sen- 
timental is  wholly  without  female  characters; 
the  Uentxchmi,  a  charming  comedy  of  errors; 
the  Miles  Oloriosus,  laughable  from  beginning  to 
end;  the  Rudens,  a  merry  romance;  and  the 
Trinummua,  also  without  female  characters,  a 
lively  comedy  of  virtuous  middle-class  life. 
These  plays  represent  Plautus  at  his  best; 
though  he  wrote  for  a  peculiar  and  not  highly 
cultured  audience,  his  genius  was  broad  and 
deep,  and  he  stamped  his  work  with  a  permanent 
interest  and  value. 

It  was  now  an  age  of  great  names  in  literary 
Rome.  Quintus  Ennius  (b.o.  239-160),  bom  at 
about  the  same  time  as  Plautus,  attained  even  a 
greater  fame  among  his  countrymen  and  was 
hcHiored  with  the  title  'Father  of  Roman  Poetir.' 
Born  at  the  village  of  Rudie,  in  Calabria,  he 
fought  in  the  Roman  army  in  Sardinia,  where 
the  bright  young  man  attracted  the  notice  of  M. 
Porcius  Cato,  who  brought  him  with  him  to 
Rome;  and  during  a  long  and  active  life  wholly 
devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  Ennius  wrote  an 
astonishing  number  of  poetical  works,  includ- 
ing tragedies,  comedies,  a  great  national  epic, 
and  miscellanies.  But  notwithstanding  his  fame 
and  popularity — Cicero  was  among  his  most 
ardent  admirers — only  the  very  barest  fragments 
of  his  writings  have  survived,  quoted  here  and 
there  in  other  authors.  His  earlier  work  was 
mainly  translations  from  the  Greek,  both  trage- 
dies and  comedies,  notably  some  of  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides.  His  miscellanies,  in  a  variety  of 
metres,  received  the  name  Saturce,  and  were  the 
first  of  a  series  of  "medleys'  which  by  a  gradual 
development  culminated  in  real  Satires,  as  the 
word  is  used  to-day.  But  the  greatest  work  of 
Ennius  was  his  Annales,  in  eighteen  books,  an 
epic  in  hexameter  verse  of  the  chief  events  in 
Roman  tradition  and  history  from  the  earliest 
times  to  his  own.  Of  course,  Homer  was  his 
model,  and  the  Annales  fell  far  short  of  the 
Homeric  perfection.  The  clumsy  Latin  had  to 
be  remolded,  as  it  were,  to  the  easy  flow  of  the 
Greek  metre.  The  difficulties  were  of  the  great- 
est, but  according  to  the  almost  universal  judg- 
ment of  his  successors  his  Annales  was  a  master- 
piece, which  only  the  deeper  study  of  Greek 
models  and  the  genius  of  a  Vergil  could  replace. 
While  the  story  of  Rome  was  thus  being  writ- 


ten in  verse,  we  find  also  an  attempt  at  the  ele- 
ments of  history  in  prose.  Doubtless  simple  ac- 
counts of  yearly  events,  of  the  victories  and 
defeats,  the  imposing  triumphs,  the  succession  of 
high  civil  officers,  had  long  been  drawn  up  in  a 
formal  way  without  any  embellishment.  The 
first  important  prose  annalist  was  Q.  Fabius 
Pictor  (bom  about  254  B.C.),  who  wrote,  how- 
ever, in  Greek,  under  the  title  of  'laropia;  but 
his  work  was  early  translated  into  Latin.  It 
covered  about  the  same  period  as  the  Annales  of 
Ennius,  that  is,  from  the  traditional  landing  of 
.^neas  in  Italy  to  his  own  time,  narrating  in 
some  detail  the  events  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
during  which  he  was  alive.  Both  the  Greek 
original  and  its  Latin  version  are  lost;  but  Poly- 
bius  and  Livy  both  drew  upon  him  materially 
for  their  accounts  of  the  Punic  War.  His  style 
was  crude,  and  he  is  censured  for  his  unfairness 
as  an  historian.- 

In  the  long  period  of  construction  following  the 
Second  Punic  War,  no  name  in  politics  or  litera- 
ture at  Rome  stands  out  more  brightly  than 
that  of  M.  Porcius  Cato  (B.o.  234-149),  a  native 
of  Tusculum,  who  held  all  the  high  offices  at 
Rome,  and  is  familiarly  known  as  'Cato  the  Cen- 
sor.' Rigid  and  conservative,  a  true  type  of  the 
stem  old  Roman,  he  set  his  face  against  the 
modem  spirit  of  innovation  that  was  steadily 
broadening  as  a  result  of  closer  contact  with  the 
culture  of  Greece.  Yet  in  his  old  age,  when 
experience  showed,  him  that  not  all  that  canM 
from  Greece  was  bad,  he  frankly  accepted  the 
situation  and  studied  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  with  avidity.  In  a  most  charming 
way,  Cicero  makes  him  the  chief  speaker  in  his 
well-known  dialogue  De  Seneotute,  setting  forth 
in  imagination  the  broad  and  genial  philosophy 
of  the  liberalized  old  man.  Cato  was  no  less 
great  in  his  private  than  in  his  public  Ufe;  he 
was  a  typical  Roman  gentleman  farmer,  watch- 
ing over  bis  estate  and  his  servants  with  an  eagle 
eye;  and  in  his  hours  of  repose  from  the  Senate 
and  the  farm  he  devoted  himself  to  reading  and 
to  writing.  Oratory  was  a  native  talent  of  the 
Romans,  and  Cato  wem  a  great  orator.  More- 
over, he  was  the  first  to  write  down  and  publish 
his  speeches.  Of  these,  no  fewer  than  150  were 
extant  in  Cicero's  day;  imfortunately,  we  know 
them  only  from  fragments,  but  these  fragments 
suffice  to  show  his  effective,  mordant  style.  In 
historical  studies,  also,  Cato  was  no  less  active, 
and  the  loss  of  his  important  work  Origines, 
in  seven  books,  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  It  was 
the  labor  of  his  old  age.  Far  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  bare  Annales  of  Fabius  Pictor, 
it  was  a  sort  of  loose  historical  narrative,  inter- 
spersing the  narrower  descriptions  with  re- 
searches in  the  field  of  geography,  politics,  and 
social  life,  and  accotmts  of  his  personal  experi- 
ences. The  name  Origines  shows  the  earlier  plan 
of  the  work,  from  which  his  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject  carried  him  far  afield — to  trace  the 
origin  of  Rome  and  of  all  the  important  tribes  of 
ancient  Italy.  We  are  able  to  judge  of  Cato's 
style  and  of  his  painstaking  acciiracy  from  the 
one  work  of  his  that  has  survived  entire — De 
Agri  Cultura,  or  De  Re  Rustica,  the  outcome 
of  his  practical  experience  on  the  farm.  Its 
naiveti  is  wholly  charming.  Cato  lays  down 
the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  farm  and  the 
management  of  slaves,  describes  the  methods  of 
planting   and   harvesting,    the   sacrifices    to   be 
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made  and  rites  to  be  performed,  household  re- 
ceipts and  housekeeping,  simple  medicines,  and 
legal  forms  for  leases  and  sales.  Vergil's  debt 
to  Cato  in  the  writing  of  his  Oeorgics  can  well 
be  imagined. 

A  sketch  of  the  development  of  Roman  litera- 
ture would  not  be  complete  without  a  brief 
notice  of  M.  Pacuvius  of  Brundisium  (b.c.  220- 
132),  though  all  his  works  are  lost.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Ennius,  who  brought  him  to  Rome  and 
set  him  on  the  road  to  success  as  a  writer  of 
tragedies.  The  judgment  of  posterity  placed  the 
nephew  above  the  uncle.  Comedy,  in  this  inter- 
mediate period  between  Piautus  and  Terence, 
was  represented  by  Statins  Ceecilius  (c.219-166 
B.C.),  an  Insubrian  Gaul  who  was  probably  car- 
ried to  Rome  among  the  prisoners  of  war  from 
that  region.  His  comedies  were  transcriptions 
from  the  Greek,  less  free  than  those  of  Piautus, 
but  more  original  than  those  of  Terence. 

At  this  period  Fabius  Pictor,  the  annalist,  finds 
a  follower  in  L.  Cincius  Alimentus  (prntor  in 
B.C.  210),  an  officer  in  the  war  with  Hannibal, 
but  he  too  wrote  his  annals  in  Greek.  In  the 
second  century  B.C.,  however,  there  were  a  ntmi- 
ber  of  Latin  annalists,  whose  works,  now  lost, 
served  more  or  less  as  source-books  for  the  later 
historians.  Such  were  L.  Cassius  Hemina,  L. 
Calpumius  Piso  Frugi,  L.  Ccelius  Antipater,  and 
Q.  Claudius  Qtiadrigarius. 

After  considering  so  many  authors  that  are 
hardly  more  than  names  to  us,  it  is  refreshing 
to  meet  again  one  of  whom  we  can  form  a  judg- 
ment from  his  actual  works.  This  is  P.  Teren- 
tius  Afer  (c.  185- 159  B.C.),  commonly  known  as 
Terence.  Not  only  was  Terence  not  a  Roman; 
he  was  not  even  a  native  of  Italy,  but  of  the  race 
of  Rome's  great  enemies,  the  Carthaginians. 
Bom  after  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
(B.C.  218-201),  he  was  brought  to  Rome  as  a 
slave  boy,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
wealthy  and  cultivated  senator  P.  (t)  Terentius 
Lucanus,  who,  recognizing  his  ability,  gave  him 
education  and  freedom.  There  was  at  this  time 
a  little  coterie  of  litterateurs  headed  by  Scipio 
Africanus  and  Gaius  Laelius,  men  of  the  highest 
rank  and  the  most  aristocratic  bias,  in  literature 
as  in  politics.  The  brilliant  young  Carthaginian 
was  admitted  to  their  society  and  friendship ;  his 
plays  were  read  before  them  and  there  subjected 
to  criticism  and  suggestions  before  being  given 
to  the  world.  A  new  element  was  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  nascent  Latin  literature.  In 
Piautus  and  Ennius  the  Greek  models  are  worked 
over  and  adapted  to  the  Roman  reading  public, 
with  a  freedom  from  restriction  and  a  breadth 
of  genius  which  promises  for  the  Latin  literature 
a  great  future  development  almost  independent 
of  its  Greek  origins,  or,  at  least,  with  wholly  na- 
tional tendencies  drawn  from  the  inner  life  of  the 
Romans  themselves.  To  the  Scipios,  however, 
and  to  Terence,  guided  by  their  tendencies,  litera- 
ture was  the  prerogative  of  the  cultivated  no- 
bility, and  was  dependent  upon  study  and  learn- 
ing. The  Greek  masterpieces  were  no  longer  re- 
garded merely  as  a  source  of  inspiration,  but  as 
an  end  in  themselves ;  a  standard  by  which  Latin 
productions  were  to  be  judged  alike  artistically 
and  metrically.  This  did  not,  indeed,  hinder  the 
growth  of  Roman  genius,  but  gave  it  a  new 
direction.  What  it  f»ained  in  prandeur  and  pre- 
cision it  lost  in  spontaneity.     The  same  is  true 


of  the  Latin  language  itself,  which  at  the  hands 
of  a  succession  of  writers  culminating  in  Cicero 
became  that  magnificent  but  restricted  and  arti- 
ficial vehicle  of  thought  which  we  call  classical 
Latin.  The  six  plays  of  Terence,  all  derived  from 
Greek  plays  of  Menander  and  his  contemporaries, 
are  faultless  in  their  diction  and  full  of  dramatio 
merit.  One  decidedly  misses,  none  the  less,  the 
sprightly,  virile,  thoroughly  Italian  genius  of  a 
Piautus.  All  Terence's  plays  were  prepared  for 
representation  at  the  Megalensian  festival  in 
honor  of  Magna  Mater  under  the  stage-manage- 
ment of  Ambivius  Turpio.  Their  titles  are :  ( 1 ) 
Afufrta,  The  Maid  of  Andros,'  first  performed  in  - 
B.C.  166;  (2)  Eunuohut;  (3)  Heauton  Ttmo- 
rumenos,' The  Self -Tormentor,'  containing  the  oft- 
quoted  line: 

Homo  som ;  bamanl  nil  a  me  aUenam  poto ; 

(4)  Phormio;  (5)  Hecyra,  'The  Mother-in-law,' 
the  least  important  of  all;  (6)  Adelphae,  'The 
Brothers.'  These  are  the  sum  of  Terence's  pub- 
lished work,  and  all  are  preserved.  Their  author 
died  young,  perhaps  of  a  fever  contracted  in  the 
course  of  an  extended  tour  in  Greece  (B.C.  159). 

Another  member  of  the  Scipionic  circle,  a  man 
who  played  a  great  rOle  in  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  the  loss  of  whose  works  is  a  calamity 
to  us,  is  Gaius  Lucilius  (b.c.  180-103),  a  native 
of  Suessa  Aurunca,  in  Campania,  who  so  defined 
the  scope  «nd  application  of  the  satura  as  to 
deserve  the  name  of  'Father  of  Roman  Satire.' 
To  him  was  due  the  popularizing  of  a  kind  of 
poetic  miscellany  of  reflection,  criticism,  and  de- 
scription, now  serious,  now  pungent,  now  witty, 
that  was  singularly  adapted  to  the  genius  and 
habits  of  the  Romans.  The  particular  direction 
which  Lucilius  gave  to  satire  was  that  of  a  sys- 
tematic criticism  of  literature  and  life,  which 
often  took  the  form  of  parody.  Nothing  escaped 
his  trenchant  pen;  politics,  morals,  society,  all 
things  sacred  and  profane  received  from  him 
their  share  of  attention.  Even  his  own  life  and 
personality  were  laid  bare  to  bis  readers.  The 
later  satirists,  and  especially  Horace,  while 
frankly  criticising  his  careless  style,  willingly 
admit  their  debt  to  Lucilius.  Horace,  indeed, 
often  follows  him  closely,  as  in  the  satire  describ- 
ing his  journey  to  Brundisium  in  the  company 
of  Msecenas  and  his  party,  which  is  merely  a  copy 
of  Lucilius's  account  of  his  own  trip  to  the 
Straits  of  Messina.  The  satires  were  published 
in  thirty  books.  The  predominant  metre  was  the 
hexameter.  In  this  he  differed  from  his  prede- 
cessor Ennius,  whose  Satura  mingled  trocnaics, 
hexameters,  and  iambics  indifferently,  and  from 
Varro  (see  below),  whose  'Henippean  Satires' 
were  written  in  both  prose  and  verse. 

To-  this  period  belongs  the  last  of  the  great 
Latin  tragic  poets,  Lucius  Attius  (b.c.  170-94), 
of  Pisaurum,  the  modem  P^saro.  As  a  young 
man  (B.C.  140),  he  was  already  putting  tragedies 
on  the  stage  when  the  aged  Pacuvius  was  stil^ 
writing.  Attius,  too,  lived  to  be  an  old_^„j'^,j(_ 
and    the   young   Cicero   liked   to   list'      '  ' 

reminiscences.  Of  his  many  trogfJie^----  inferior 
titles  and  a  few  fragments  survive.  i?k  ?o  \ 

marked  by  such  old-fashioned  of"  ^"t"  ,'lj^ 
assonance,  alliteration,  plays  npon?IJl'  no  mmre 
archaic  forms,  which  connect  him  ..      , 

with  the  age  of  Ennius  than  witlS"^,'  ^,  i!,« 
period  immediately  following  hin..,^y^'^'';b^«; 
the  old  character-drama  came  to  ►  ~i  • 
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Th«  old  Latin  comedy  ended  also  in  this 
period,  with  Lucius  Afranius,  bom  about  154- 
144  B.C.,  author  of  togatcc  or  comedies  of  Latin 
life,  which  achieved  a  great  popularity  and  were 
still  acted  a  century  after  Afranius's  death.  All 
are  now  lost,  but  we  have  the  titles  of  many, 
which  serve  to  show  the  general  character  of  the 
plots. 

It  only  remains  in  closing  this  brief  sketch  of 
the  literature  of  the  pre-classical  period  to  men- 
tion the  many  orations  that  were  reduced  to 
writing  and  formed  no  unimportant  part  of  the 
literature  of  the  time.  This  was  a  branch  of 
intellectual  activity  in  which  the  Romans  ex- 
celled. The  first  published  orations  of  impor- 
tance were  those  of  Cato  (see  above),  whose  elo- 
quence, though  rough  and  rude,  was  dignified  and 
forceful,  and  touched  upon  every  department  of 
public  life.  Among  Cato's  contemporaries  in  ora- 
tory there  were  the  younger  Scipio  and  C.  Lelius 
(B.C.  185-129).  The  advent  of  the  Gracchi,  too, 
formed  an  epoch  in  oratory.  Their  diction  was 
far  freer  than  that  of  their  predecessors.  The 
fame  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  (b.c.  163-133)  was 
obscured  by  that  of  his  brother  Gaius  Gracchus 
(B.C.  154-121),  whose  most  striking  character- 
istic was  vehemence.  Meanwhile  grammar, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  law  were  not  without 
their  devotees;  but  no  work  of  this  class  has 
reached  us  except  the  treatise  on  rhetoric  known 
as  Ad  Herennium,  which  was  long  ascribed  to 
Cicero,  but  is  in  reality  the  work  of  an  otherwise 
unknown  Comiflcius. 

in.  The  Classical  ob  GtOlden  Age.  A.  The 
CiCEBOKiAN  Pebiod  (B.C.  87-43).  The  Golden  Age 
marks  the  culmination  of  stylistic  perfection 
in  the  literature  of  the  Romans.  Rome  was  no 
longer  struggling  for  a  place  among  the  nations, 
but  for  the  dominant  world-power,  and  her  life 
was  cosmopolitan.  At  the  hands  of  her  masters 
of  prose,  like  Cicero  and  Caesar,  Latin  now  had 
cast  off  the  last  remnants  of  archaism  and  pro- 
vincialism, and  the  deep  and  passionate  study  of 
the  Greek  poets  had  infused  into  Latin  verse  a 
new,  strong,  and  original  beauty.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  (3olden  Age-^the  Ciceronian  Period — 
the  newly  found  national  aspirations  of  the  Ro- 
mans expressed  themselves  mostly  in  prose, 
though  great  poets,  such  as  Lucretius  and  Catul- 
lus, were  not  lacking;  the  later  period,  or 
Augustan  Age,  was  rendered  clorious  chiefly  bv 
a  galaxy  of  poets,  high  at  the  head  of  which 
stand  Vergil  and  Horace. 

If  the  life  of  Rome  was  now  become  cosmo- 
politan, so  too  the  intellectual  horizon  was  im- 
measurably extended.  Every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  was  studied  with  avidity,  and  though 
the  scientific  method  was  not  yet  developed,  the 
scientific  spirit  was  certainly  not  wanting.  A 
thirst  for  knowledge  was  rife,  especially  along 
historical  lines,  and  the  Romans  began  to  study 
themselves,  their  glorious  past,  their  religion, 
timuheir  language.  Among  the  many  scholars  of 
model,  _  a^ne  stands  far  above  the  rest,  and  in  his 
Homeric  p«ic  knowledge  and  the  broad  range  of 
be  remolded  reminds  us  much  of  the  great  schol- 
Greek  metreodern  classical  revival.  M.  Terentius 
est,  but  accoi  n6-c.27),  a  native  of  Reate,  de- 
ment of  his  siif  prodisrious  industry  to  the  study 
piece,  which  ntiquities  and  literature.  Wheia 
models  and  thtpinnned  a  great  library  for  Rome 
While  the  storjic  works,  he  selected  Varro  to  be 


its  first  librarian.  The  scheme,  however,  like 
many  others  of  the  great  Dictator,  was  never 
realized,  owing  to  Ctesar's  death.  In  b.c.  38 
Asinius  PoUio  established  a  public  library,  and 
adorned  it  with  the  busts  of  great  literary  men. 
Varro  alone,  of  living  authors,  was  accorded  the 
honor  of  a  place  in  this  gallery.  He  lived  to  be 
almost  ninety  years  of  age,  and  during  his  long 
life  published  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
volumes,  on  no  fewer  than  seventy-four  different 
topics,  in  both  prose,  and  verse.  The  Satune 
MenippecB,  in  160  books,  of  which  fragments  re- 
main, were  a  miscellany  in  verse  and  prose,  mod- 
eled on  the  works  of  Menippus  of  Gadara.  The 
Antiquitates  Rerum  Humanarum  et  Divinarum, 
in  forty-one  books,  was  a  repository  of  the  reli- 
gious and  secular  antiquities  of  the  Romans,  and 
long  remained  a  standard  work  of  information, 
being  quoted  frequently  by  the  Christian  Fathers 
down  to  Saint  Augustine.  It  is  unfortunately 
lost.  A  better  fate  awaited  his  De  Lingua  Latina 
Libri  XXV.,  of  which  books  v.  to  x.  are  in  large 
part  extant,  and  furnish  us  invaluable  informa- 
tion regarding  little-known  points  of  Roman  an- 
tiquities. The  etymologies  are  often  ludicrous; 
but  Roman  scholarship  was  always  faulty  in  this 
respect.  His  last  work,  the  product  of  Varro's 
old  age,  De  Re  Rustica,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  entire,  is  an  essay  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
on  apiculture,  cattle-raising,  and  bird  and  fish 
breeding  in  a  pleasant  and  readable  style. 

The  foremost  orator  of  Rome,  until  his  fame 
was  far  eclipsed  by  Cicero,  was  Q.  Hortensius 
Hortalus  (or  Ortalus,  b.c.  114-50),  who,  like 
many  of  his  predecessors,  published  his  speeches ; 
these,  however,  are  not  preserved.  He  was  ad- 
dicted to  the  florid  style  of  Asiatic  oratory.  He 
and  Cicero  were  good  friends,  though  oftien  op- 
ponents in  court  and  in  politics.  And  this  brings 
us  to  Marcus  Tullius  (jicero  (b.c.  100-43),  the 
greatest  name  in  all  Latin  literature,  as  well  as 
the  foremost  statesman  of  bis  time.  He  was  such 
a  master  of  style  that  his  works  have  remained 
a  model  for  succeeding  ages.  Bom  at  the  village 
of  Arpinum,  of  equestrian  rank,  he  early  came  to 
Rome,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  rheto- 
ric. With  remarkable  boldness  the  young  man 
courted  the  hostility  of  the  dictator  Sulla  by 
undertaking  and  carrying  through  successfully 
the  defense  of  Sextius  Roscius,  of  Ameria,  on  a 
charge  of  parricide.  The  speech  is  extant.  Real- 
izing the  need  of  further  study,  he  spent  two 
years  (b.c.  79-77)  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
upon  his  return  to  Rome  threw  himself  heartily 
into  the  forensic  life  of  the  metropolis.  He  cul- 
tivated a  style  of  delivery  midway  between  that 
of  extreme  simplicity  and  that  of  rhetorical 
adornment  so  popular  with  his  contemporaries. 
Though  a  novua  homo— tor  none  of  his  ancestors 
had  held  public  office — he  became  qutestor  in  B.o. 
75,  curule  ledile  in  69,  prntor  urbanus  in  66,  and 
finally,  in  63,  reached  the  consulship,  the  height 
of  his  political  ambition.  As  qutestor  in  Sicily, 
he  became  aware  of  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
rule  of  Verres,  the  Governor  of  that  province, 
whom  he  impeached  in  six  masterly  orations  that, 
happily,  are  still  preserved.  In  politics  Cicero 
allied  himself  with  the  aristocratic  party,  at 
whose  head  was  Cn.  Pompey,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  for  him  the  sovereign  com- 
mand in  the  East  by  th«  Manilian  Law  in  B.O. 
66.  his  speech  in  favor  of  which  is  among  the 
extant  orations.    The  acme  of  his  oratorical  ea- 
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reer  was  attained  in  the  jea.T  of  his  consulship 
by  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  (b.c. 
63 ) .  Of  the  four  Catilinarian  orations,  two  were 
delivered  before  the  Senate  and  two  to  the  people 
in  the  Forum.  Nor  were  his  orations  confined 
wholly  to  political  cases  and  criminal  trials.  In 
B.C.  62  he  undertook  the  defense  of  the  poet 
Archias,  a  Greek  of  Heraclea  in  Southern  Italy, 
in  his  claim  to  Roman  citizenship;  and  this  gave 
Cicero  an  opportimity  of  expressing  his  keen  in- 
terest in  and  love  of  poetry,  of  which  the  speech 
is  a  rather  declamatory  eulogy.  In  B.C.  58, 
through  the  machinations  of  his  political  enemies, 
and  particularly  of  the  notorious  P.  Clodius,  he 
was  banished  from  Italy,  and  spent  a  miserable 
year  in  exile  at  Thessalonica  and  Dyrrhachium. 
His  return  in  57  is  marked  by  four  orations. 
Pott  Keditum,  offering  thanks  to  the  Senate  and 
people  of  Rome,  and  discussing  the  question  of 
his  house,  which  had  been  confiscated  and  de- 
stroyed. The  following  years  saw  the  publication 
of  a  number  of  speeches,  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  name  here.  His  last  important  efforts 
in  oratory  were  the  fourteen  so-called  Philippics, 
violent  personal  invectives  directed  against  An- 
tonius,  which  led  to  the  disgraceful  murder  of 
Cicero  in  B.c.  43.  We  possess  fifty-seven  of 
Cicero's  orations,  with  fragments  of  twenty 
more,  and  the  titles  of  thirty  that  are  lost. 

It  is  not  only  as  a  consummate  orator,  how- 
ever, that  Cicero  stands  high  in  the  world  of 
letters.  Indeed,  much  of  his  fame  rests  on  his 
more  purely  literary  work.  He  was  an  essaybt, 
a  philosopher,  a  letter-writer,  and,  if  not  a  poet, 
at  least  a  versifier.  His  earlier  rhetorical  and 
philosophical  studies  were  pursued  as  an  aid  to 
perfection  in  oratory;  but  in  his  riper  years  his 
leisure  time  was  devoted  to  writing,  and  the 
number  of  his  literary  essays  attests  his  indus- 
try and  omnivorous  reading,  and  his  facility 
with  the  pen.  Already  as  a  yoimg  man  he  wrote 
an  essay  known  as  Rhetorica,  or  De  Itwentione, 
b\  two  books.  It  was  after  his  return  from  exile, 
however,  when  the  uncertain  state  of  political  af- 
fairs led  him  to  seek  rest  and  refreshment  in 
study  and  writing,  that  he  put  forth  his  greatest 
rhetorical  work,  the  De  Oratore,  perhaps  the 
most  careful  and  finished  of  all  his  writings.  It 
is  an  imaginary  dialogue,  in  three  books,  between 
the  former  orators  Crassus  and  Antonius,  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  B.C.  91.  The  point 
of  view  of  the  debaters  is  Cicero's  own;  he  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  dialogue  form  of  essay, 
and  used  it  also  in  other  works,  as  in  the  Brutus, 
de  Claris  Oratoribus,  published  in  B.C.  46 — a  his- 
tory of  oratory  down  to  his  own  time,  with  in- 
teresting sketcllies  of  almost  two  hundred  Roman 
orators.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  Orator, 
dedicated  to  M.  Brutus.  This  work  sums  up 
Cicero's  ideal  of  what  an  orator  should  be.  His 
other  rhetorical  works,  Partitiones  OratorUe, 
Topica,  and  De  Optimo  Oenere  Oraiorum,  are  of 
lesser  importance.  The  philosophical  essays  are 
more  numerous.  In  philosophy  Cicero  was  an 
eclectic,  with  a  decided  bias  toward  the  New 
Academy.  He  sympathized  with  the  Stoics  and 
was  repelled  by  the  Epicureans.  His  philosophic 
works  show  a  fine  perfection  of  style  and  a  won- 
derful adaptation  of  the  Latin  language  to  the 
niceties  of  thought,  but  display  no  very  profound 
study,  end  are  careless  in  citation  and  in  the 
treatment  of  his  authorities.  We  notice  only  the 
more  important :   ( 1 )  De  Re  PulUca,  a  dialogue 


planned  on  the  lines  of  Plato's  Republic,  writtea 
in  B.C.  54.  Only  about  a  third  of  the  work  ia 
preserved.  (2)  De  Legibus,  never  completed, 
also  based  on  Plato.  Three  entire  books  are  ex- 
tant. (3)  De  Finibua  Bonorum  et  italorum,  in 
five  books  (b.c.  45),  a  discussion  of  the  Greek 
ideas  of  good  and  evil.  It  is  in  many  respects 
the  finest  of  Cicero's  philosophic  essays.  ^  (4) 
Tusculan  Disputations  (B.o.  45-44),  imaginary 
conversations  at  Cicero's  country  house  at  Tus- 
culum,  in  five  books,  dedicated  to  Brutus.  (5) 
De  Natura  Deorum  (B.o.  44),  an  exposition  of 
the  value  of  religion.  (6)  Cato  Uaior  or  De 
Senectute  (b.c.  44),  a  very  interesting  essay  on 
old  age.  The  argument  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
old  Marcus  Cato  (see  above),  who  expounds  the 
beauties  of  old  age  to  Scipio  and  Lalius.  (7) 
ImUus,  or  De  Amicitia  (b.c.  44),  a  similar  dis- 
cussion of  friendship  by  the  younger  Laelius  and 
his  two  sons-in-law.  (8)  De  Offioiis  (b.o.  44), 
a  discussion  of  moral  and  political  duties,  ad- 
dressed to  Cicero's  son  Marcus. 

The  Corresporulence  of  Cicero  occupies  a  unique 
place  in  Latin  literature.  We  have  other  Latin 
letters,  but  none  so  spontaneous,  so  sincerely  the 
expression  of  the  writer's  thoughts  and  moods 
without  regard  to  the  public  or  the  future,  none 
that  disclose  so  completely  the  intimate  thoughts 
and  emotions  of  a  great  intellect,  none  that  af- 
ford 80  clear  an  insight  into  the  real  life  of  th« 
Roman  world  at  one  of  the  most  critical  and  in- 
teresting periods  of  its  history.  Here  we  see 
Cicero  the  man,  in  strength  and  weakness,  in  suc- 
cess and  failure,  in  public  life  and  with  family 
and  friends,  as  writer  emd  thinker,  as  wit  and 
connoisseur.  Here,  too,  we  may  gain  an  idea 
of  the  colloquial  Latin  of  the  Roman  gentleman, 
as  contrasted  with  the  more  elegant  but  leH 
elastic  diction  of  literature. 

The  greatest  genius  of  the  ancient  world,  the 
statesman,  general,  orator,  student,  and  writer 
C.  Julius  Csesar  (B.C.  100-44),  exercised  but  a 
minor  influence  upon  Latin  literature  as  com- 
pared with  Cicero,  yet  his  Commentarii  de  Bello 
Oallico  have  always  been  a  model  of  Latinity  for 
simplicity  and  clearness  of  style,  straightforward- 
ness of  narrative,  and  utter  absence  of  self- 
praise,  though  the  writer  was  at  the  same  time 
the  hero  of  his  story.  The  book  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  being  an  elaborate  history ;  it  is  mere- 
ly the  'memoirs'  of  the  seven  campaigns  in  Gaul 
(b.c.  68-52),  written  by  the  general-in-chief  dur- 
ing the  long  idle  hours  in  winter  quarters  after 
the  crushing  of  Vercingetorix.  Cssar  also  pre- 
pared an  account  of  the  civil  wars,  which  was 
published  after  his  death,  from  the  manuscript- 
draft  which  he  had  never  carefully  revised.  His 
army  officers,  men  of  little  or  no  literary  ability, 
followed  their  gifted  leader  also  into  the  domain 
of  history.  Aulus  Hirtius,  one  of  his  legati, 
added  an  eighth  book  to  the  Commentaries,  and 
the  Alexandrian,  African,  and  Spanish  campaigns 
were  written  up  by  other  officers.  These  works 
are  decidedly  inferior  in  style,  language,  and  ac- 
curacy to  Cmsar's.  The  'Memoirs'  are  the  only 
works  of  Csesar  that  have  survived. 

A  contemporary  of  Cssar,  but  of  very  inferior 
importance,  was  D.  Laberius  (b.o.  105-43),  a 
Roman  eques,  who  raised  the  mimus,  or  farce- 
comedy,  to  a  literary  level.  We  have  no  more 
than  the  titles  of  his  plays.  A  younger  writer  in 
the  same  line  of  work,  Publilius  Syrus,  of  Anti- 
och  ( t),  was  extremely  popular  for  more  than  » 
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oentuiy.  The  name  of  Lucretius  is  among  the 
most  noted  of  this  epoch;  yet  though  a  member 
of  one  of  Rome's  noblest  families  and  a  unique 
poetic  and  philosophic  genius,  we  know  but  little 
of  his  personal  history.  T.  Lucretius  Carus  (c.99- 
66  B.O.)  was  the  author  of  a  profound  didactic 
poem,  De  Rerum  Natura,  in  six  books,  which  is 
most  fortunately  preserved,  and  forms  our  best 
authority  on  the  philosophic  system  of  the  Epi- 
cureans. Lucretius  himself  explains  his  purpose 
in  writing  it ;  namely,  to  free  the  mind  from  the 
fear  of  the  gods  and  of  death,  and  to  combat  the 
many  forms  of  prevalent  superstition,  by  a  ra- 
tional contemplation  of  nature.  As  poetry,  the 
work  is  of  a  very  high  order,  though  varying  in 
quality,  for  Lucretius  died  before  it  was  per- 
fected. 

Cornelius  Nepos  (c.99-24  b.c.)  was,  like  his 
friend  Atticus,  a  man  of  letters  who  took  no  part 
in  the  political  turmoils  of  the  time.  While  he 
wrote  several  works  of  a  varied  character,  he  is 
known  to  us  only  by  the  surviving  portion  of 
his  extensive  biographical  work  De  Viria  lUua- 
tribu*,  in  which  separate  sections  (or  'books') 
were  devoted  to  lives  of  illustrious  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  grouped  according  to  profession,  etc. 

In  the  literary  life  of  Rome  at  this  time  there 
was  a  group  of  poets  bound  together  by  friend- 
ship and  by  a  community  of  tastes  and  studies, 
and  all  thoroughly  steeped  in  the  Greek  poetry 
of  the  Alexandrian  School.  (See  Greek  Liteba- 
TDBB.)  The  greatest  of  these — and  indeed  one  of 
the  greatest  in  all  Latin  literature — was  C. 
Valerius  Catullus  (87-C.64  B.C.),  a  native  of  Ve- 
rona, where  liis  father  lived,  and  often  enter- 
tained Julius  Caisar  at  his  house.  As  a  young 
man  he  came  to  Rome,  and  being  of  eood  family, 
gifted,  and  of  independent  means,  quickly  gained 
access  to  the  most  fashionable  society  of  the 
capital.  Here  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the 
most  prominent  persons  of  the  time.  A  man  of 
strong  emotional  instincts,  of  violent  love  and 
hate,  his  poems  are  pervaded  with  his  own  per- 
sonality. In  love,  friendship  and  politics  he 
shows  himself  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  or 
governed  by  the  most  venomous  dislikes.  He  whs 
the  last  great  poet  of  the  free  Republic,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  lyric  geniuses  that 
the  world  has  produced. 

Besides  his  shorter  lyrics,  Catullus  wrote  also 
longer  poems  of  quite  another  character,  a  "Song 
to  Diana;"  two  epithalamia,  or  marriage-songs, 
one  mythological  in  character,  treating  of  ttie 
Marriage  of  Peleua  and  Thetis,  the  other  in  honor 
of  the  actual  marriage  of  Manlius  and  Vinia ;  a 
wild  study  of  the  Phrygian  Atys  myth  in  the 
galliambic  metre;  a  translation  of  Callimachus's 
Coma  Berenices;  and  others.  The  poems  in  which 
he  sings  of  his  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  brother, 
whose  tomb  he  visited  in  the  Troad,  of  his  un- 
happy journey  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  his  joyous 
return  to  his  beloved  Sirmio,  with  the  eulogy  of 
his  yacht,  Phaselua,  are  full  of  subtle  charm. 

The  first  Roman  to  treat  historical  writing  as 
an  art,  and  thus  to  distinguish  it  from  personal 
memoirs  and  annals,  was  C.  Sallustius  Crispus, 
generally  called  Sallust  in  English  (B.C.  86-34). 
He  had  played  an  active  part  in  public  life,  and 
thus  brought  to  his  work  the  experience  of  a 
man  who  had  helped  to  make  history,  as  well  as 
to  write  it.  After  a  somewhat  checkered  career 
he  settled  down  into  private  life  on  his  large 
estate  just  outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  to  enjoy 


the  wealth  he  had  acquired  while  proconsul  in 
Africa  and  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits. He  took  Thucydides  as  his  model,  and 
followed  him  closely  both  in  arrangement  and 
style.  His  works  were:  (1)  Bellum  Catilina, 
an  essay  on  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Catiline  in 
B.O.  63;  (2)  Bellum  lugurthinum,  an  essay  on 
the  war  with  Jugurtha,  King  of  Numidia,  who 
was  conquered  by  Marius;  (3)  Bistoria,  in  five 
books,  an  account  of  events  from  b.c.  78  to  B.C. 
67.    The  last  is  preserved  only  in  fragments. 

B.  The  Adqustan  Pebiod  (b.c.  43-a.d.  14), 
The  overthrow  of  Antonius  at  the  battle  of 
Actium  (B.C.  31)  and  the  gradual  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire  mark  a  new  order  of  things 
in  Roman  literature.  The  impulse  communi- 
cated to  poetry  in  the  last  days  of  the  Re- 
public was  carried,  it  is  true,  without  inter- 
ruption into  the  succeeding  age.  The  poems 
of  Catullus  are  separated  by  only  a  few  years 
from  the  Eclogues  of  Vergil,  but  a  very  different 
spirit  pervades  them.  The  frankness  and  fear- 
lessness of  the  earlier  poet,  which  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  political  activity  and  freedom  of 
the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  have  given  place 
in  the  later  one  to  a  guarded  restraint  which 
seeks  the  approval  of  a  patron  or  a  monarch.  In 
fact,  the  position  of  the  aristocratic  class  to  which 
literature  had  for  generations  owed  its  support 
and  encouragement  was  now  changed.  No  longer 
free  to  share  in  the  conduct  of  national  affairs, 
this  class  found  its  chief  interests  in  the  affairs 
of  'society*  life,  and  expended  its  energies  amid 
the  enervating  influences  of  the  Court.  The  stat» 
of  things  had  its  immediate  effect  upon  litera- 
ture. Oratory  lost  its  most  stirring  themes  and 
degenerated  into  mere  declamation ;  history,  fear- 
ing to  deal  unreservedly  with  the  present,  fell 
back  upon  an  artistic  elaboration  of  the  past; 
while  poetry,  though  still  on  the  upward  path, 
tended  to  become  disproportionately  erotic.  This 
period  unfolds  a  list  of  brilliant  writers  whose 
works  are  conspicuous  above  those  of  other  pe- 
riods for  their  beauty  of  finish  and  artistic  slall, 
and  for  a  breadth  of  sympathy  which  brings  them 
into  genuine  touch  with  human  life  the  world 
over.  It  saw  the  perfection  of  the  Latin  hexam- 
eter verse  in  the  national  epic  of  Vergil,  of 
lyric  poetry  at  the  hands  ol  Horace,  and  of 
elegiac  verse  in  the  works  of  Tibullus,  Propertius, 
and  Ovid.  In  the  domain  of  prose,  Livy  did  for 
the  story  of  Rome  what  Vergil  did  in  verse  for 
the  myth  of  its  origin. 

P.  Vergilius  Maro  (B.C.  70-19)  is  the  name 
that  is  most  closely  linked  with  the  new  order 
of  things  that  ushers  in  the  Empire.  Bom  at  a 
small  town  near  Mantua,  in  Northern  Italy,  he 
found  himself,  when  still  a  young  man,  deprived 
of  his  inherited  estate,  which,  like  all  the  good 
land  of  that  region,  was  confiscated  after  the 
death  of  C«sar  and  ^ven  to  the  veterans  of 
Octavianus.  But  Vergil  had  influential  friends, 
who  secured  for  him  a  restitution  of  his  prop- 
erty; and  his  gratitude  toward  the  future  Em- 
peror wad  boundless.  At  this  time  he  began 
writing  his  bucolic  poems.  Eclogues,  modeled 
upon  the  Greek  poems  of  Theocritus;  and  in  the 
first  of  these,  the  shepherd  Tityrus  expresses  the 
thought  of  Vergil  himself  when  he  says:  Deus 
nobis  haec  otia  fecit,  'It  is  a  god  who  has  secured 
us  these  comforts.'  This  admiration  for  Octa- 
vianus, bom  of  gratitude,  increased  with  time 
and  personal  acquaintance,  and  made  of  Vergil  ft 
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devoted  adherent  of  the  new  order  of  things  and 
the  logical  exponent  of  the  new  national  glory. 
The  ten  Eclogues  of  Vergil  are  all  preserved. 
He  next  turned  his  attention  to  didactic  poetry, 
and  wrote  four  books  of  Oeorgict  at  the  request 
of  Mgoenas,  the  minister  of  Octavianus  and  great 
patron  of  literature  and  learning.  One  of  the 
moat  charming  of  the  longer  Latin  poems,  the 
Georgia*,  treato  in  an  ideal  way,  and  with  inti- 
mate personal  knowledge,  of  agriculture,  arbori- 
culture, domestic  animals,  and  bee-keeping.  Ver- 
gil had  now  taken  up  his  residence  at  Rome,  with 
frequent  sojourns  in  Campania,  and  was  an 
estMmed  member  of  the  higher  literary  and  cul- 
tured circle  of  the  capital,  and  a  friend  of 
Augustus.  The  last  years  of  his  liie  (b.o.  29- 
19)  were  devoted  to  the  writing  of  the  JBneid, 
the  great  national  epic,  slorifying  at  the  same 
time  Rome  and  the  Julian  nouse,  and  forming  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Republic  and  the 
Empire.  It  is  an  hexameter  poem  of  twelve 
books,  the  first  six  modeled  on  the  Odyssey,  the 
last  six  upon  the  Iliad;  and  the  whole  describes 
the  adventures  of  JEaea.a  and  his  companions 
from  the  destruction  of  Troy  to  the  settlement  in 
Italy  leading  to  the  founding  of  Rome.  It  waq 
left  unfinished  at  the  poet's  death  in  B.c.  19. 
Indeed,  Vergil  had  made  up  his  mind  to  destroy 
the  Xneid,  for  failing  health  foretold  him  that 
he  could  never  perfect  it,  but  he  was  persuaded 
by  the  Emperor  and  by  his  friends  to  save  the 
manuscript,  and  the  work  was  published  by 
Varius  and  Plotius  Tucca  after  his  death.  Be- 
sides the  greater  poetry  of  Vergil,  a  number  of 
smaller  poems  have  passed  under  his  name: 
Oulea  ('Gnat'),  Cirit,  Moretum  ('Salad'),  Copa 
CMine  Hostess'),  and  Catalepton  (a  collection 
of  fourteen  poetic  miscellanies).  The  Moretum, 
Oopa,  and  part  of  the  Catalepton  may  really  be 
the  work  of  Vergil. 

Closely  associated  with  Vergil,  though  differ- 
ing widely  from  bim  as  a  poet,  was  Q.  Horatius 
Flaccus  (B.C.  6S-8),  who  also  belonged  to  the 
eoterie  of  authors  that  gathered  about  Augustus 
and  his  minister  Mncenas.  A  native  of  Venusia 
in  Apulia,  the  son  of  a  freedman  who  had  given 
him  every  possible  educational  advantage,  a  par- 
tisan of  Brutus,  for  whom  he  fought  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Philippi,  then  a  clerk  in  the  qucstor's  office 
at  Rome,  Horace  gained  access  to  the  literary 
world  by  his  genius,  his  wit  and  his  admirable 
disposition.  Vergil  introduced  him  to  Meoenas, 
and  thus  assured  him  fame  and  a  competency,  for 
Horace  was  extremely  fond  of  the  quiet  country 
life,  and  passed  happy  years  on  the  Sabine  farm 
presented  to  him  oy  his  patron.  His  earliest 
poems  were  the  Satires,  in  hexameter  verse,  in 
two  books,  completed  respectively  in  B.o.  35  and 
30,  and  the  Epodes,  completed  also  in  b.o.  30. 
The  Satires,  written  in  a  familiar  and  colloquial 
style  for  the  delectation  of  his  friends,  are  mod- 
eled upon  Lucilius  (see  above),  and  are  either 
humorous  narratives  or  mild  rebukes  of  particu- 
lar moral  obliquities  and  weaknesses.  The 
Epodes,  which  are  related  to  the  /Satires  in  sub- 
ject matter,  have  more  of  the  character  of  per- 
sonal invective.  The  first  three  books  of  the 
Odes  were  published  together,  with  a  dedication 
to  Matcenas,  in  b.c.  23,  and  were  followed,  after 
an  interval,  by  the  fourth  book  of  Odea,  written 
by  request,  and  published  in  B.C.  13.  They  rep- 
resent the  highest  perfection  of  Latin  lyric 
poetry.    It  was  only  oy  long  and  patient  effort. 


however,  that  Horace  acquired  a  mastery  over 
the  lyric  metres.  His  verse  is  no  irresistible  out- 
burst of  genius,  but  the  result  of  ripe  study  and 
a  matured  power  of  expression.  But  despite 
the  actual  labor  in  the  execution,  the  language 
of  the  Odea  has  all  the  effect  of  ease;  it  is  brief 
without  being  abrupt,  subtle  without  being  ob- 
scure, and  possesses  a  liveliness  which  sustains, 
the  interest  of  the  reader.  The  Epistles,  of  which 
the  first  book  was  published  in  B.c.  20,  are  full 
of  a  genial  criticism  of  life,  and  with  the  Satire* 
furnish  the  most  complete  and  vivid  picture  that 
we  have  of  the  condition  of  Roman  society  in 
the  Augustan  Age.  The  Carmen  Sceoulare  was 
written  to  be  sung  at  the  great  Secular  Games  of 
B.C.  17.  The  last  work  of  Horace's  life  was  his. 
poem  in  literary  criticism,  De  Arte  Poetica,  in. 
reality  an  epistle  addressed  to  the  Pisos,  in 
which  he  treats  lightly  but  acutely  the  problems- 
of  literary  history  and  the  principles  of  style. 

Of  the  friends  and  companions  of  Vergil  and. 
Horace,  almost  all  were  writers,  but  few  of  their 
works  have  survived.  Augustus  himself  (b.o. 
03-A.D.  14)  wrote  both  verse  and  prose.  Mseenas- 
too  (B.C.  69-8)  indulged  in  poetic  trifles,  of  which 
one  or  two  are  preserved.  Asinius  Pollio  (b.0. 
7d-A.D.  6)  was  the  author  of  tragedies  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  Wars.  Varius  Rufus  (b.O.  74- 
14) ,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ^neid,  was  an  ^ie 
poet  of  great  reputation  among  his  contempo- 
raries. .£milius  Macer  (died  B.c.  16)  wrote  di- 
dactic poems  on  hunting,  etc.,  while  Cornelius. 
Gallus  (B.O.  70-27)  devoted  himself  to  the  love- 
epigram. 

Three  of  the  younger  poets  of  the  Aug^tan  pe- 
riod are  so  similar  in  temperament  and  in  the 
subjects  on  which  they  wrote,  as  well  as  in  the 
choice  of  the  elegiac  metre,  which  they  brought 
to  its  highest  perfection,  that  they  should  be 
classed  t<^ther  here — ^Tibullus,  Propertius,  and. 
Ovid.  The  first  two  have  many  points  of  re- 
semblance with  their  far  greater  predecessor 
Catullus.  Like  him,  they  botS  wrote  love-poetry, 
veiling  their  sweethearts  under  fictitious  names; 
like  him,  too,  they  died  in  the  very  fiower  of  their 
youth.  But  the  love  poems  of  Catullus  are 
sincere  and  spontaneous,  theirs  are  self-consciona 
and  more  artificial.  He  wrote  from  the  heart, 
they  from  the  head.  Propertius,  with  his  wealth 
of  imagery  and  mythic  lore,  forms  the  link  be- 
tween the  thoroughly  self-centred  Tibullus  and 
Ovid,  whose  best  work  is  wholly  free  from  the 
personal  element.  The  eldest  of  the  three  poeta 
of  this  group,  Albius  Tibullus  (c.64-19  B.o.),  was 
one  of  a  younger  group  of  literary  men  that 
gathered  around  Valerius  Messalla,  as  Vergil  and 
Horace  and  their  friends  formed  the  circle  of 
Mtecenas,  and  some  of  the  el^es  of  Tibullus  are 
dedicated  to  Messalla  as  patron  and  friend.  The 
first  book,  as  a  whole,  treats  of  his  love  for 
'Delia,'  the  second  of  his  passion  for  'Nemesis.' 
The  language  is  pure  and  natural ;  the  versifi- 
cation, careful  and  polished;  and  though  the 
themes  are  but  few — ideal  love  as  contrasted 
with  the  reality,  the  charms  of  country  life,  the 
horrors  of  war — yet  they  are  very  often  relieved 
by  delightful  touches  of  realism,  as  in  the  pic- 
ture of  Messalla,  returned  from  the  wars,  sitting 
with  his  cup  of  wine  in  the  poet's  house  in  the 
country,  and  describing  his  campaigns  bv  mark- 
ing out  camps  and  battlefields  on  the  table  with 
the  tip  of  his  finger  dipped  in  wine.  Tibullua 
did  not  live  to  publish  his  poems;  to  the  tw«> 
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books  that  are  certainly  his,  his  editors  added  a 
number  of  elegiac  verses  by  other  writers,  notably 
those  of  Sulpicia,  interesting  as  the  work  of  a 
woman,  and  those  of  a  certain  'Lygdamus,'  evi- 
dently a  pseudonym.  Sextus  Propertius  (c.49-16 
B.C.)  lacked  the  restraint  and  purity  of  diction  of 
Tibullus,  but  is  far  broader  in  his  range  of  sub- 
jects, and  richer  in  his  wealth  of  imagery  and  of 
mythical  allusions.  He  gave  promise  of  becom- 
ing a  poet  of  the  first  rank,  but  did  not  live  to 
mature  his  genius.  Like  Catullus  and  Tibullus, 
he  found  his  inspiration  in  love,  in  his  case,  for 
a  woman,  perhaps  Hostis,  to  whom  he  writes  un- 
der the  name  of  'Cynthia.'  The  latest  in  order 
of  time  of  the  elegiac  poets  is  P.  Ovidius  Naso 
(B.C.  43-A.D.  17  or  18),  a  native  of  Sulmo,  but 
early  a  resident  of  Rome,  where  he  wrote  love- 
poetry  with  a  strong  trend  to  the  purely  sensual 
aspect,  as  in  the  Amoret,  the  subject  of  which 
passed  imder  the  fictitious  name  of  'Corinna.'  In 
the  Heroides  we  have  an  early  example  of  the 
imaginary  love-letters,  which  have  lately  become 
so  popular.  Each  of  these  poems  purports  to  be 
a  letter  addressed  by  a  Homeric  heroine,  as  Pene- 
lope, Briseis,  Plurdra,  to  her  absent  lover.  Not 
long  after  this,  he  published  his  Ars  Amatoria 
(also  called  Ars  Amandi),  containing  instruc- 
tions, couched  in  poetic  form,  for  lovers  of  both 
sexes  in  the  art  of  retaining  their  conquests ;  and 
his  Remedia  Amoris,  on  the  same  general,  theme, 
but  even  coarser  in  tone.  To  the  middle  period 
of  his  literary  activity  belong  the  Metamorphoses 
and  the  Fasti.  The  former,  which  are  written 
wholly  in  hexameters,  show  the  breadth  of  Ovid's 
versatile  poetic  genius,  and  form  a  considerable 
manual  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  The 
Fasti  explain  in  elegiac  couplets  the,  religious 
significance  of  each  day  and  month — in  sort  of 
commentary  on  the  calendar.  The  work  was 
planned  in  twelve  parts,  with  a  book  dedicated  to 
each  month,  but  only  six  were  ever  completed, 
and  these  were  not  published  until  after  Ovid's 
death.  While  still  engaged  in  writing  the 
Metamorphoses,  Ovid  was  overtaken  with  sudden 
disaster  that  wrecked  his  life  and  reduced  him 
to  desolation  and  despair.  Exactly  what  caused 
his  downfall  is,  and  probably  will  always  remain, 
a  mystery.  Toward  the  end  of  B.C.  8  he  was  sud- 
denly banished  from  Rome  by  Imperial  orders, 
and  commanded  to  live  in  the  far-distant  and 
wholly  uncongenial  village  of  Tomi,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Here  he  miserably  passed  his 
remaining  years,  yearning  for  Rome  and  hoping 
in  vain  for  a  reprieve.  His  poetry  now  became 
melancholy;  the  Tristia,  in  five  hooks,  the  Ea 
Ponto  in  four,  and  the  Ibis,  a  single  poem  whose 
title  is  but  its  first  word  ibis,  'you  will  go,'  give 
but  too  vivid  a  picture  of  his  lonely  wretched- 
ness. He  died  in  a.d.  17,  a  broken-hearted  old 
man. 

The  one  great  prose  writer  of  the  Augustan 
period  was  Titus  Livius  (B.C.  50- a.d.  17),  of 
JPatavium  (Padu'a),  author  of  a  history  of  Rome 
(Ab  Urbe  Condita  lAbri)  from  the  arrival  of 
iSlneas  in  Italy  down  to  Livy's  own  times.  This 
great  work  was  in  142  books,  carrying  the  story 
as  far  as  the  death  of  Drusus  in  B.C.  9.  Livy 
probably  intended  to  complete  150  books,  but 
Jeath  prevented  its  consummation.  Only  about 
a  quarter  of  the  work  (i.e.  books  i.-x.  and  xxi. 
to  xlv.)  is  extant,  but  we  have  periochce,  or  out- 
lines, of  the  rest.  Livy  has  fairly  been  called 
the  most  eloquent  of  historians,  but  he  is  wholly 


uncritical.  He  troubled  himself  little  with  origi- 
nal research,  and  had  small  knowledge  of  consti- 
tutional or  military  affairs;  and  his  idea  of  the 
philosophy  of  history  and  of  the  significance  of 
cause  and  effect  was  of  the  vaguest  possible  sort. 
But  in  the  art  of  expression  and  of  telling  a 
story  in  a  fascinating  style  he  surpasses  all  his 
countrymen.  His  language  is  imconventional, 
though  carefully  chosen,  and  forms  the  first 
transition  to  the  so-called  'silver'  Latinity. 

Among  the  minor  writers  of  this  epoch,  several 
deserve  a  brief  mention.  Pompeius  Trogus  wrote 
a  universal  history"  with  the  title  Historia  Phi- 
Upj>iccB,  in  44  books.  This  work  was  abridged  in 
the  second  century  by  Justinus,  and  the  abridg- 
ment, which  is  extant,  caused'  the  loss  of  this 
original.  The  learned  M.  Verrius  Flaccus  met 
the  same  fate  as  Trogus,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
His  encyclopedic  lexicon  entitled  De  Verborum 
Significatu  was  abridged  by  Sextus  Pompeius 
Festus  in  the  second  century,  and  this  in  its  turn 
by  Paulus  Diaconus  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
All  of  the  original  work  and  most  of  the  first 
abridgment  are  therefore  lost.  C.  Julitis  Hy- 
ginus  (c.64  B.0.-17  A.D.),  another  learned  writer, 
was  a  freedman  of  Augustus,  who  placed  him  in 
charge  of  the  Palatine  Library.  His  works 
treated  of  many  subjects,  literary  and  scientific ; 
but  all  are  lost  except  two  books  of  Fabulae  (a 
school  text-book  of  mythology),  and  four  on 
astrology,  and  these,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  them  are  later  abridgments.  We  are 
more  fortunate  in  the  case  of  the  architect  Vi- 
truvius  PoUio,  whose  work  De  Arohitectura,  in 
ten  books,  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  students  of 
classical  architecture,  but,  like  all  the  leaser 
works  just  mentioned,  is  quite  without  real  lit- 
erary merit. 

rv.  The  Silver  Age.  (Post-classical  Period. 
Spanish  Latinity,  B.C.  17-C.130  a.d.)  This  period 
may  be  divided  conveniently  into  three  parts:  (a) 
the  Claudian  Era ;  (b)  the  Flavian  Era;  (c)  the  era 
of  literary  revival,  comprising  the  reigns  of  Nerva 
and  Trajan  and  part  of  that  of  Hadrian.  The 
republican  age  is  now  definitely  and  admittedly 
at  an  end,  and  society,  and  with  it  literature, 
enters  upon  a  new  phase.  The  writers  whose 
works  survive  become  vastly  more  numerous,  but 
generally  of  secondary  importance,  and  can  be 
treated  only  briefly.  As  several  of  them  in  the 
first  century  (the  two  Senecas,  Pomponius  Mela, 
Lucan,  Columella,  Quintilian,  Martial)  were  of 
Spanish  origin,  the  whole  period  is  often  spokffli 
of  as  that  of  Spanish  Latinity.  The  accession  of 
Tiberius  (a.d.  14-37)  marked  the  growth  of 
despotic  power,  which  crushed  all  aspirations 
after  freedom  and  deadened  intellectual  activity. 
The  Emperor,  though  an  author  himself,  dis- 
couraged literature  for  political  reasons,  and 
men  did  not  dare  either  to  praise  the  past  or 
record  the  deeds  of  the  present,  (a)  L.  Annteus 
Seneca,  the  elder  (c.54  B.C.-39  a.d.),  of  Corduba 
in  Spain,  really  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
but  as  his  extant  works,  written  toward  the  end 
of  his  life,  fall  under  the  Empire,  he  is  best 
considered  here.  He  was  an  orator  of  repute, 
and  a  great  admirer  of  Cicero.  A  single  volume 
of  Suasoriw  (school  declamations)  and  ten 
books  of  Controversia  (school  debates)  remain 
to  us  in  a  mutilated  form.  The  brave  but  un- 
fortunate Prince  Germanicus  (B.C.  IS-A.D.  10), 
the  Emperor's  nephew,  translated  into  Latin 
hexameters  the  Phcmomena  of  Aratus.     C.  Vel- 
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lius  Paterculus,  an  old  soldier,  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Tiberius,  published  in  a.d.  30  a  com- 
pendium of  Roman  history,  mostly  of  the  Empire, 
in  two  books — a  work  of  the  third  rank.  Va- 
lerius Maximus  dedicated  to  Tiberius  hia  Facto- 
rum  et  Dictorum  ilemorabilium  lAbri  IX.,  a 
lar^  collection  of  historical  anecdotes.  A.  Cor- 
nelius Celsus  was  the  author  of  an  encycloptedic 
work  on  very  diverse  subjects,  of  which  eight 
books  on  medicine  (D«  Medicina)  have  survived, 
and  form  our  best  exposition  of  the  medical 
science  of  the  Romans.  Finally,  the  Emperor's 
freedman  Pheedrus  adapted  in  Latin  aenarii  the 
fables  of  .^Esop  with  many  additions  of  his  own. 
His  animals,  however,  have  not  the  life-like  char- 
acter of  those  of  ^aop,  nor  the  wisdom  claimed 
for  them  by  the  author  himself.  In  the  reigns  of 
Caligula  (a.d.  37-41)  and  Claudius  (a.d.  41- 
64)  literature  made  no  important  acquisitions, 
although  grammatical  studies  and  jurisprudence 
continued  to  be  cultivated.  Perhaps  to  this  pe- 
riod belong  the  Ckorographia  of  Pomponius  Mela, 
a  geography  of  the  ancient  world  as  known  at 
this  time,  and  the  Hiatoriarum  Alexandri  itagni 
Libri  X.  of  Q.  Curtius  Rufus,  a  somewhat  dry 
but  not  altogether  uninteresting  account  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Claudius's 
Court  physician,  Scribonius  Largua,  published 
about  A.D.  47  a  book  of  useful  medical  prescrip- 
tions, which  is  extant.  Claudius  himself  was  an 
industrious  writer  on  Etruscan  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities, but  we  possess  only  part  of  one  of  his 
speeches  before  the  Senate,  discovered  in  1524  at 
Lyons,  engraved  on  bronze  tablets,  the  substance 
of  which  is  quoted  by  Tacitus  {Ann.,  xi.  25).  The 
accession  of  Nero  (a.d.  54-68)  marked  a  revival 
in  letters.  The  greatest  writer  was  L.  Annteus 
Seneca,  the  philosopher  (B.C.  4-a.d.  66),  son  of 
the  elder  Seneca  mentioned  above.  Seneca's  fa- 
cility in  composition  resembled  that  of  Ovid.  His 
philosophy,  which  was  based  on  that  of  the 
Stoics,  was  more  cosmopolitan  than  Roman,  and 
discloses  a  loftiness  of  moral  view  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  the  weaknesses  of  his  own  life.  His 
style  is  ornamental  and  forced,  and  his  sentences 
disconnected  and  brief,  and  adapted  to  win  ap- 
plause at  recitations.  Seneca  wrote  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The 
moat  important  of  his  extant  works  are  hia  phil- 
osophical discourses  on  such  subjects  as  Anger, 
Clemency,  Consolation,  the  Shortness  of  Life, 
etc.,  and  twenty  books  of  Moral  Letters  {Epia- 
tulw  Moralea),  124  in  all,  addressed  to  hia  friend 
Lucilius.  He  was  the  author,  also,  of  eight 
tragedies,  with  subjects  chiefly  drawn  from 
Euripides,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  Medea. 
His  satirical  pamphlet,  Apocolocyntoaia  Divi 
Claudi,  is  unique  in  I^tin  literature. 

Seneca's  nephew,  M.  Annseus  Lucanus  (a.d. 
39-65),  was  also  imbued  with  the  Stoic  phi- 
losophy, and  though  a  young  man  when  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Nero  for  his  part  in  Piso's  con- 
spiracy, he  had  already  gained  a  high  place  as 
a  poet  by  his  epic  Pharsalia,  an  account  of  the 
civil  war  between  Pompeius  and  Caesar,  which  is 
to  be  ranked  as  a  work  of  genius,  though  it 
abounds  in  exaggeration,  wearisome  digression, 
and  misplaced  learning.  Lucan's  intimate  friend, 
the  poet  A.  Peraiua  Flaccus  (a.d.  34-62),  is  a 
far  more  interesting  personality;  and  though  he 
died  in  his  twenties,  he  left  six  Satirea  that  will 
always  be  read  with  interest  and  admiration. 
Penius  was  full  of  youthful  moral  enthusiasm 


—quite  in  contrast  with  his  contemporary  Petro- 
nius  Arbiter,  who,  if  he  was  really,  as  seema 
probable,  the  arbiter  elegantiarum  of  Nero,  was 
compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  a.d.  66. 
His  Satiricon  (sc.  Libri)  is  a  vivacious  and  well- 
written  satirical  romance,  the  only  work  of  its 
kind  that  is  left  from  Roman  literature.  We 
possess  almost  entire  the  part  entitled  Cena 
Trimalckionia,  the  description  of  a  dinner  given 
at  the  house  of  Trimalchio,  a  rich  but  vulgar  up- 
start. The  various  characters  are  cleverly  drawn 
and  the  language  and  conversation  of  each  is  in 
strict  keeping  with  his  station.  It  remains  in 
this  period  merely  to  mention  L.  Jimius  Mode- 
ratus  Columella,  author  of  an  extensive  agri- 
cultural work  De  Re  Ruatica. 

(b)  The  accession  of  Vespasian  (a.d.  69)  marked 
the  appearance  in  literature  of  a  soberer  style 
than  was  possible  amid  the  frivolous  glitter 
of  Nero's  Court.  The  greatest  writer  of  this 
reign  was  C.  Plinius  ^cundus,  or  Pliny  the 
Elder  (a.d.  23-79),  who  perished,  as  a  result 
of  his  spirit  of  scientific  investigation,  in  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  that  destroyed  Pom- 
peii. He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  we  have 
only  his  extensive  storehouse  of  learning  entitled 
Hiatoria  Naturalia,  which,  though  mainly  a  com- 
pilation, represents  a  vast  amount  of  laborious 
research.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  also, 
that  C.  Valerius  Flaccus  wrote  the  first  part  of 
his  poem  Argonautica — an  imitation  of  the  Greek 
work  of  Apollonius  Rhodius — though  most  of  it 
was  published  in  later  years.  The  writers  of 
Bomitian's  reign  (a.d.  81-96)  were  more  numer- 
ous. There  were  two  epic  poets  of  secondary  im- 
portance, SiliuB  Italicus  (c.25-101  a.d.)  and  P. 
Fapinius  Statiua  (c.40-96  A.D.),  the  former,  au- 
thor of  a  description  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
(Punica) ;  the  latter  of  two  mythological  poems, 
Thebaia  and  Achilleis,  and  a  collection  of  shorter 
poems  entitled  SilvcB.  All  are  sadly  wanting  in 
ori^nality  and  inspiration.  Not  so  with  the 
Eptgrama  of  M.  Valerius  Martialis  (c.40-104 
A.D.),  the  Court  poet  of  Domitian.  His  fifteen 
books  possess  greater  interest  for  us  than  any 
other  works  of  the  period  for  the  insight  they 
give  into  the  social  life  of  the  day.  All  the 
frivolity,  license,  immorality,  and  servility  of  the 
age  of  Domitian  are  mirrored  in  these  little 
sketches.  They  are  remarkable  also  for  their 
consummate .  wit  and  their  polish  of  form  and 
diction.  Martial  is  in  one  sense  the  creator  of 
the  epigram,  for  it  was  he  who  first  gave  to  it 
the  sting  which  it  now  carries.  The  only  prose 
writer  of  first  importance  was  M.  Fabius  Quin- 
tilianus  (a.d.  36-95),  who,  after  a  long  and  use- 
ful life  in  Rome  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  spent 
his  declining  years  in  the  preparation  of  a  great 
work  on  the  Training  of  the  Orator  (Inatitutio 
Oratoria),  which  has  always  remained  a  classia 
With  ripe  judgment  founded  on  experience,  Quin- 
tilian  traces  from  childhood  up  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  the  future  orator.  The  tenth  book,  which 
is  devoted  to  literary  criticism,  is  of  especial 
interest  to-day. 

Aside  from  literature  as  such,  perhaps  the  most 
scientific  writer  of  all  the  Romans  was  Sextus 
Julius  Frontinus  (c.40-103  a.d.),  who  made  an 
honorable  record  both  at  Rome,  as  aqueduct- 
commissioner,  and  in  the  field  as  Governor  of 
Britain.  The  results  of  these  very  diverse  ex- 
periences are  summed  up  in  his  De  A  quia  Urhia 
Romae,  an  extensive  report  on  the  Roman  water- 
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supply,  and  Btrategemator  Lihri  HI.,  a  practical 
manual  of  military  art. 

(c)  But  it  was  in  the  reigns  of  Kerva  and 
Trajan  (A.D.  96-117)  that  the  literary  talent  of 
the  Empire  put  forth  its  noblest  efforts.  The 
long  restraint  to  which  liberal-minded  and  inde- 
pendent men  had  been  forced  to  submit  under  the 
preceding  reigns  was  finally  broken,  and  now  at 
last,  as  under  the  Republic,  they  were  able  freely 
to  express  their  real  feelings.  They  were  nat- 
urally embittered  by  the  long  enforced  silence 
and  by  the  vivid  memory  of  luiteful  conditions; 
but  nothing  could  be  nobler  than  the  grim  moral- 
izing of  a  Juvenal  and  a  Tacitus.  Iney  do,  in- 
deed, draw  a  sad  picture  of  a  corrupt  society  and 
an  incredibly  awful  state  of  public  affairs;  but 
allowance  made  for  their  bias,  they  amply  show 
that  integrity  and  virtue  could  flourish  under 
the  most  degrading  conditions.  Cornelius  Tacitus 
(C.S6-120  A.D.)  occupies  a  wholly  luique  place  in 
Boman  literature.  A  keen  critic  of  men  and 
things,  he  is  also  an  able  word-artist,  and  the 
creator  of  a  trenchant  style  of  Latin  that  no 
writer  ever  succeeded  in  imitating.  We  are  in- 
debted to  his  Annales  and  BiatorUe  for  our  best 
information  of  the  events  of  the  principal  reigns 
of  the  first  century.  His  earlier  works,  the 
Oermania,  an  account  of  that  then  little-lmown 
country,  and  the  Agrioola,  a  charming  and  sym- 
pathetic biography  of  his  father-in-law,  show 
alike  the  development  of  his  literary  genius  and 
his  own  rare  qualities  of  heart  and  head.  The 
Dialogua  de  Oratorihua  was  his  earliest  work, 
written  while  he  was  still  under  the  influence 
of  Ciceronian  studies.  The  Satires  of  his  con- 
temporary D.  Junius  Juvenalis  (c.60-140  a.d.) 
present  in  a  strong  light  the  moral  degradation  of 
Roman  society  and  the  righteous  indignation  of 
the  better-minded  men.  Juvenal  is  a  true  satirist, 
though  lacking  in  the  higher  qualities  that  make 
a  poet.  Pliny  the  Younger,  C.  Plinius  Ceecilius 
Secimdus  (a.d.  62-C.I13),  nephew  of  Pliny  the 
Elder,  has  left  a  collection  of  delightful  Letters, 
which  modify  for  us  the  harsh  picture  of  society 
drawn  by  Juvenal  and  Tacitus.  Those  addressed 
to  Trajan,  with  the  Emperor's  replies,  are  espe- 
cially interesting  as  showing  the  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  the  CTowing  sect  of  the  Christians. 

V.  The  Middle  Eupibe  (Second  Century; 
African  Latinity;  Early  Christian  Writers;  a.d. 
117-211).  With  Tacitus,  Juvenal  and  Pliny, 
Roman  literature  as  an  expression  of  lofty  and 
original  genius  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an 
end.  Men  of  ability  and  learning  continued  to 
write,  but  in  general  their  interest  to  us  is  not 
a  poirely  literary  one ;  it  is  due  to  the  subjects  of 
which  they  wrote  and  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  As  the  Spanish  writers  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  literary  history  of  the  last  period,  so 
in  this  we  find  that  many  of  the  greatest  names 
are  those  of  Africans  (as  Fronto,  Apuleius,  Ter- 
tullian)  ;  hence  it  is  often  designated  as  the 
period  of  African  Latinity. 

Under  Hadrian  (a.d.  117-138)  flourished  C. 
Suetonius  Tranquillus  (c.75-160),  author  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Cceaars,  full  of  interesting  bits  of 
information  and  gossip,  with  a  strong  preponder- 
ance of  scandal;  and  of  a  collection  of  slight 
biographies  of  illustrious  men,  of  which  we  have 
many  valuable  fragments.  To  this  period,  too, 
belongs  the  abridfjcd  history  of  Floras,  a  work 
of  very  subordinate  importance.  The  greatest 
names  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138- 
161)   are  M.  Cornelius  Fronto  (c.100-175  a.d.). 


whoee  correspondence  with  his  imperial  pupil 
Marcus  Aurelius  is  interesting,  if  monotonous 
and  pedantic;  and  Gains,  the  jurist  (c.110-180 
A.D.),  whose  Institutiones,  a  manual  of  Roman 
law,  is  in  great  part  extant.  More  interesting 
are  the  writers  of  M.  Aurelius's  reign  (a.d.  161- 
180).  AuluB  Gellius  laboriously  collected  all 
kinds  of  literary,  philological  and  antiquarian 
information,  which  he  published  without  order 
or  system  under  the  title  Noctes  Attioce.  To  us, 
of  course,  the  work  is  a  store-house  of  curious 
facts  and  theories.  The  best  representative  of 
the  African-Roman  is  L.  Apuleius  (bom  c.125 
A.D.),  the  most  original  writer  since  Tacitus.  He 
studied  at  Carthage,  traveled  extensively  in 
Greece,  practiced  law  at  Rome,  and  then  returned 
to  Africa  where  he  delivered  public  lectures  on 
rhetoric  and  philosophy.  His  chief  work  was  a 
long  romance  entitled  Metamorphoses,  with  a 
fantastic  plot  derived  from  the  Aohaof  f  'Ovor  of 
Lucian.  It  narrates  the  strange  adventures  of  a 
certain  Lucius,  who  was  transformed  into  a  don- 
key. The  hand  of  the  rhetorician  is  visible  all 
through  the  book.  The  best  known  portion  is  the 
well-written  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  The 
other  extant  works  of  Apuleius  are  of  less  in- 
terest; Apologia,  his  defense  on  a  charge  of 
witchcraft;  Florida,  selections  from  his  public 
lectures;  and  a  number  of  philosophical  essays. 
To  this  period  we  owe  the  earliest  literary  work 
of  Latin  Christianity,  the  Octavius  of  M.  Minu- 
cius  Felix,  a  well-written  exposition,  in  dialogue 
form,  of  the  current  arguments  against  the 
Christian  faith,  with  a  well-sustained  refutation. 

Under  the  rule  of  Commodus  (180-192)  and 
Severus  ( 193-211 )  we  have  only  one  writer  of  im- 
portance, TertuUian,  of  Carthage  (c.  150-230  A.D.), 
the  fiery  defender  of  Christianity,  whose  sharp 
attacks  on  the  pagan  life  and  worship  must  have 
brought  many  into  the  Christian  fold.  The  Bible 
was  already  translated  into  Latin ;  the  oldest  ver- 
sions, rough  and  literal,  are  known  as  Itala.  In 
Rome,  the  celebrated  jurist  Papinian  was  writing 
extensively  on  his  own  special  topic,  law;  and 
Aero  was  preparing  commentaries  on  Terence  and 
on  Horace. 

VI.  Period  of  Actual  Decunx  (Third  to 
Sixth  centuries).  The  writers  of  the  third  cen- 
tury are  neither  numerous  nor  important  from  a 
literary  point  of  view.  In  the  field  of  law,  Domi- 
tins  Ulpianus  put  forth  numerous  works  under 
Caracalla  (a.d.  211-217),  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  great  Digest  of  Roman  Law  prepared  later 
by  order  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  Justinian.  The 
grammatical  works  of  Censorinus  belong  to  the 
same  period.  Only  his  De  Die  Natali  has  survived, 
a  compilation  largely  from  Suetonius,  containing 
some  curious  information  of  value  to  us.  The 
literary  activity  of  Saint  Cyprian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage  (c.200-258  A.D.),  falls  under  later 
reigns.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  thoroughly 
orthodox  in  his  faith,  and  we  gain  from  his  works, 
especially  from  his  Epistulce,  no  little  insight 
into  the  condition  of  the  various  churches  of  the 
time.  The  Christian  poet  Commodianus  occupies 
a  curious  place  in  the  story  of  Latin  versification. 
He  is  the  precursor  of  the  purely  accentual  verse 
of  the  early  Latin  hymns.  He  writes  in  hexam- 
eters; but  the  sense  of  quantity  is  largely  lost, 
and  the  lines  must  be  read  partly  quantitatively, 
partly  by  the  prose  accent.  C.  Julius  Solinus,  a 
compiler  of  learned  information,  but  without 
critical  judgment  or  taste,  wrote  his  OolJeotartea 
Rervm  Memorahilium  shortly  after  the  middle  of 
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the  third  century.  It  was  an  age  of  devitalized 
paganism,  and  often  very  crude  Christianity,  and 
many  a  recent  convert  'rushed  into  print'  before 
he  really  understood  the  doctrines  that  he  pro- 
claimed. Such  was  the  rhetorician  Amobius, 
author  of  a  defense  of  Christianity,  with  the  title 
Adversua  Nationes.  Amobius's  pupil,  the  rhe- 
torician Lactantius,  was  of  a  far  higher  type  of 
mind,  indeed  we  should  call  him  a  surpassing 
genius  in  contrast  with  the  intellectual  level  of 
his  time.  Though  a  zealous  Christian,  he  loved 
the  pagan  writers,  and  bis  style  is  as  Ciceronian 
as  was  possible  in  the  third  century.  A  number 
of  pagan  writers  of  the  time  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantine  (Spartianus,  Capitolinus,  Trebellius 
Pollio,  Grallicanus,  Vopiscus,  Lampridius),  are 
grouped  under  the  general  name  Scriptores  His- 
toriae  Augusts,  and  have  left  for  us  popular  ac- 
counts of  the  emperors  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries.  In  contrast  with  the  purely  scholastic 
work  of  the  pagans  and  the  constructive  and 
propagandist  writings  of  the  Christian  writers, 
we  have  now  also  a  poem  of  real  genius,  wholly 
pagan  in  tone,  and  by  an  unknown  author — the 
Pervigilium  Veneris,  a  charming  song  in  praise 
of  springtime  and  love. 

In  the  fourth  century  Christianity  became  the 
recognized  State  religion;  but  paganism  could 
not  be  stamped  out  by  law,  and  many  of  the  most 
noted  writers  were  still  pagans.  Thus,  the  noble- 
man Avienus  as  a  poet  followed  the  classical  mod- 
els in  his  translations  from  the  Greek  and  in 
his  epigrams;  and  if  his  pagan  poetry  is  over- 
weighted with  rhetoric,  that  was  the  fault  of 
bis  time.  D.  Magnus  Ausonius  (c.3I0-395  a.d.) 
combined  a  love  of  the  old  Roman  literature  and 
a  deep  knowledge  of  Latin  poetry  with  a  high 
respect  for  Christianity,  to  which,  at  last,  he 
was  converted.  His  Moaella  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  gems  in  the  Latin  language.  The  repre- 
sentative Christian  poet  was  Prudentius  (a.d. 
348-C.410),  who  adds  to  perfect  versification  orig- 
inality of  subject,  for  he  treats  of  wholly  Chris- 
tian themes,  as  the  martyrdom  of  the  saints,  etc. 
The  last  struggle  of  philosophic — or  rather, 
reminiscent — paganism  is  splendidly  depicted  in 
the  writings  of  Sjrmmachus  (c.345-4()5  aj>.), 
one  of  the  most  attractive  characters  in  the 
whole  range  of  Latin  literature.  The  two  great 
theologians  of  the  century  are  Ambrosius  (Saint 
Ambrose),  Bishop  of  Milan  (c.340-397  A.D.), 
and  Hieronymus  (Saint  Jerome — a.d.  331-420). 
History  was  represented  by  Aurelius  Victor,  who 
published  in  a.d.  360  a  history  of  the  Cosars; 
by  Eutropius,  author  of  an  Epitome  of  Roman 
History;  and — most  important — by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  the  last  Latin  historian  of  ancient 
Rome,  a  zealous  imitator  of  Tacitus,  of  whose 
Histories  he  intended  his  own  work  to  be  a 
continuation.  A  few  writers  on  learned  and  tech- 
nical subjects  should  also  be  noted :  the  gramma- 
rians Donatus  (whose  Ars  Orammatica  became 
the  text-book  of  the  Middle  Ages),  Charisius 
and  Diomedes;  the  lexicographer  Nonius  Mar- 
cellus;  the  Vergilian  commentator  Servius;  the 
astrologer  Firmicus  Matemus;  and  the  military 
writer  Vegetius.  The  passage  from  the  fourth  to 
the  fifth  century  marks  the  era  of  the  last  of  the 
great  pagan  poets,  Claudius  Claudianus,  author 
of  epic  poems  and  epigrams  of  high  classical  fin- 
ish, often  reminding  one  of  Statius.  This  was 
the  age,  also,  of  Saint  Augustine  (a.d.  364-430), 
Bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  author  of  very  nu- 


merous theological  and  moral  works,  notably  th« 
Confessiones  and  the  De  Civitate  Dei.  Macrobius, 
while  still  a  pagan,  wrote  the  Saturnalia,  a  mass 
of  notes  in  literary  criticism  and  antiquarian 
lore  in  Uie  style  of  Gellius's  Noctes  Attica,  and  a 
commentary  on  Cicero's  Somnium  Scipionis.  The 
Spanish  priest  Orosius  was  the  author  of  a 
mstory  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  a.d. 
417,  written  from  the  Christian  standpoint.  Un- 
der Theodosius,  in  aj>.  438,  the  Imperial  edicts 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  were  collected  in 
the  Codew  Theodosianus.  The  last  great  names 
of  the  fifth  century  were  ApoUinaris  Sidonius 
and  Dracontius.  "rhe  former  (c.430-480  a.d.), 
as  Bishop  of  Clermont  in  France,  published 
poems  and  letters;  the  latter,  a  Carthaginian, 
wrote  a  long  didactic  poem  De  Laudibus  Dei.  In 
the  sixth  century  the  ancient  Latin  literature 
comes  to  an  end  with  the  great  grammar,  In- 
stitutionea  Orammatica,  of  Priscianua;  the  phi- 
losophical works  of  Boethius  (died  a.d.  524), 
especially  his  De  Consolatione  Philosophi,  com- 
posed in  prison;  and  the  World-Chroniele  and 
lesser  works  of  Cassiodorius. 

BiBLiooRAFHT.  The  standard  works  of  refer- 
ence on  Latin  literature  are:  Teuffel,  Oeschichte 
der  romischen  Litteratur  (5th  ed.  by  Schwabe, 
Leipzig,  1800),  with  English  translation  by 
Warr;  History  of  Roman  Literature  (London, 
1891-92)  ;  and  Schanz,  "Geschichte  der  rOmisch- 
en  Litteratur,"  in  vol.  viii.  of  Mailer's  Handbuch 
der  klassisohen  Altertumstoiasenschaft  (Munich, 
1890-99).  The  best  modem  manuals  are  those  of 
Mackail  (New  York,  1895)  ;  Pichon  (Paris, 
1898)  ;  Cruttwell  (New  York,  1888)  ;  and  Sim- 
cor  (2  vols..  New  York,  1883).  See  also  Mayor, 
Chiide  to  the  Choice  of  Classical  Books  (London, 
1898) .  For  suggestive  essays  on  phases  of  Latin 
literature  see  Nisard,  Etudes  de  la  poisie  latins 
and  Essais  sur  les  poites  latins  de  la  decadence 
(Paris,  1875)  ;  Fatin,  Etudes  sur  la  poisie  latine 
(Paris,  1883)  ;  Sellar,  Roman  Poets  of  the  Re- 
public and  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age 
(Oxford,  1892) ;  Tyrrell,  Latin  Poetry  (Boston, 
1893) ;  Nettleship,  Lectures  and  Essays  (Oxford, 
1895). 

IiATIN  QtrASTBA.     See  Qdabtikb  Latin. 

XATIK'  tnsnOK.  By  the  monetary  convention 
of  December  23,  1866,  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy  entered  into  a  treaty  for  the  uni- 
form reflation  of  coinage  in  these  States.  This 
association  of  States  in  a  common  mcmetary 
policy  was  known  as  the  Latin  Union.  The 
French  monetary  law  of  1803  had  established 
both  gold  and  silver  as  full  legal-tender  coinage. 
Under  its  provisions  the  two  and  five  franc  pieces 
were  exact  multiples  in  weight  of  the  one-franc 
coin.  During  the  early  bimetallic  experience 
the  pressure  for  the  exportation  of  coin  fell 
chiefly  upon  gold,  and  did  not  therefore  greatly 
disturb  the  money  circulation  of  every  day. 
But  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
and  Australia,  gold  fell  relatively  to  silver, 
and  large  quantities  of  silver  were  export- 
ed, as  gold  was  substituted  for  it  in  the 
monetary  circulation.  The  coins  first  selected 
for  export  were  naturally  the  larger  five-franc 
pieces,  but  as  time  progressed  the  smaller  coins 
were  drawn  upon  and  the  people  suffered  great 
inconvenience  from  the  diminution  in  the  volum* 
of  small  coins.  In  1861  a  French  commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  coinage 
reported   in   favor  of   making  the  small   coins 
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tokens,  as  had  been  done  in  a  similar  situation 
in  the  United  States  in  1853.  This  proposal  was 
carried  out  by  a  law  of  1864,  which,  without  re- 
ducing the  weight  of  the  smaller  silver  coins, 
changed  the  alloy  from  .000  fine  to  .835  fine. 
This  action  would  have  solved  the  domestic  diffi- 
culties of  French  coinage  had  not  perplexities 
arisen  over  the  acceptance  of  foreign  coin.  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  and  Switzerland  each  had  a  monetary 
system  based  on  that  of  France,  and  their  coins, 
being  equal  in  weight  and  fineness,  had  always 
been  freely  accepted  in  France,  as  the  French 
coins  circulated  freely  in  those  countries.  Urged 
by  the  same  fear  of  loss  through  the  minor  coin- 
age, Switzerland  had  reduced  the  fineness  of  the 
coins  to .  .800  and  Italy  to  .835  before  France 
acted,  while  Belgium  had  taken  no  steps  in  the 
matter.  The  diversity  of  value,  and  the  fact 
that  these  coins  were  no  longer  of  full  weight 
and  readily  convertible  into  standard  coins  of 
the  countries  having  the  same  system,  interfered 
with  their  international  circulation. 

It  was  primarily  for  the  removal  of  these  diffi- 
culties that  the  monetary  convention  of  1865  was 
convoked  by  France,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bel- 
gium. In  the  convention  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land proposed  the  adoption  by  the  contracting 
parties  of  the  gold  standard,  with  coinage  of  all 
silver  pieces  as  tokens,  under  rules  to  be  agreed 
upon.  France  was  not  ready  for  this  step,  and 
insisted  upon  the  retention  of  the  silver  five- 
franc  piece  at  its  old  valuation  and  as  full  legal 
tender.  The  result  was  a  treaty  prescribing  a 
uniform  weight  and  fineness  for  the  gold  coins 
and  the  five-franc  silver  coin,  and  providing  that 
such  coins  should  have  unlimited  legal  tender 
in  the  countries  issuing  them,  and  that  coins 
issued  by  one  of  the  contracting  States  should  be 
receivable  in  any  quantity  which  might  be  offered 
in  payment  of  public  dues  in  any  of  the  States 
which  were  parties  to  the  treaty.  So  far  as  the 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  coins  were  concerned, 
this  provision  made  no  change  in  existing  con- 
ditions, though  the  clause  providing  for  the  ac- 
ceptance by  any  of  the  States  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  coin. 

Far  more  important  were  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  minor  silver  coins  ( 2  and  1  franc,  60 
and  20  centimes).  It  was  provided  that  these 
coins  should  have  a  uniform  fineness  of  .835,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  issued  by  the  several 
countries  in  excess  of  six  francs  per  head  of  the 
population,  and  that  in  the  States  in  which  they 
were  issued  they  should  be  legal  tender  to  the 
extent  of  50  francs  in  one  payment.  The  issuing 
States  were  required  to  receive  these  coins  in  any 
amounts  in  which  they  might  be  presented,  while 
each  State  agreed  to  accept  at  the  public  treas- 
uries such  coins  issued  by  the  other  contracting 
States  in  payments  not  exceeding  100  francs. 
This  defines  the  scope  of  the  Latin  Union  and 
summarizes  the  conditions  which  insure  the  inter- 
national circulation  of  the  coins.  For  while  it  is 
true  that  no  obligation  is  imposed  upon  citizens 
of  France  to  accept  the  minor  coins  of  Italy,  for 
instance,  yet  in  efl'ect  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ments controls  that  of  individuals.  The  weak 
point  in  the  treaty  was  the  retention  of  the  five- 
franc  silver  piece  on  a  par  with  the  gold  coinage. 
If  at  the  time  the  inconsistency  of  this  privileged 
position  for  the  five-franc  piece  attracted  little 
attention,  it  was  perhaps  because  with  the  pre- 
vailing price  of  silver  there  was  little  probability 


of  its  being  brought  to  the  mint  for  coinage,  and 
the  question  may  have  appeared  an  academic 
rather  than  a  practical  one.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  that  one  year  after  the  treaty  went  into 
effect  the  price  of  silver  had  fallen  sufficiently 
to  make  its  coinage  profitable;  so  that  had  no 
change  been  made  in  the  law  the  dearth  of  small 
coin  would  have  been  remedied  without  any 
legal  enactments  or  treaties.  But  as  the  coinage 
of  the  minor  coins  was  reserved  to  the  Govern- 
ment, it  followed  that  when  conditions  favored 
the  coinage  of  silver  on  private  account  the 
mints  of  the  contracting  States  began  to  turn 
out  five-franc  coins  at  a  rate  which  in  a  few 
years  threatened  the  circulation  of  gold.  During 
the  struggle  between  Prussia  and  France  the 
French  mints  were  inactive,  but  those  of  Belgium 
and  Italy  developed  a  remarkable  activity. 
France  found .  herself  flooded  with  Belgian  and 
Italian  coiiis  after  the  return  of  peace.  Accord- 
ingly measures  were  taken  to  check  the  coinage 
of  silver.  By  agreement  of  1874  the  quantities 
to  be  coined  in  the  several  States  were  limited, 
and  this  agreement  was  renewed  in  1875  and 
1876.  In  the  meantime  the  several  States  had 
passed  laws  authorizing  the  suspension  of  coin- 
age of  the  five-franc  piece,  and  by  1877  it  had 
practically  ceased.  By  this  action  the  countries 
of  the  Latin  Union  definitely  adopted  gold  as 
the  standard  of  value,  though  their  circulation 
is  charged  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  full 
legal-tender  silver  which  must  be  kept  at  a  par 
with  gold.  The  fact  that  Belgium  in  the  early 
seventies  issued  silver  far  beyond  her  needs,  and 
far  beyond  her  ability  to  redeem  at  the  present 
value  of  silver,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
successive  prolongations  of  the  Latin  Union 
beyond  the  term  of  years  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally created.  While  France  has  directed  the 
policy  of  the  Union  with  great  success,  she  has 
iiad  to  bear  in  a  measure  the  burden  of  her 
weaker  partners. 

At  the  time  the  Union  was  founded  it  was 
deemed  possible  that  other  nations  would  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  the  States  composing  it. 
thus  preparing  the  way  for  an  international 
coinage,  but  this  has  proved  to  be  illusory. 

Consult:  Bamberger,  Die  Schicksale  dea  la- 
teiniachen  MUnzbundeg  (Berlin,  1885)  ;  the  ar- 
ticle "Latin  Union,"  in  Palgrave,  Dictionaty  of 
Political  Economy  (New  York,  1900);  Willis, 
History  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union  (Washing- 
ton, 1961 )  ;  Amaune,  La  Monnaie,  le  crMit  et  le 
change  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1902). 

LATIITTTS.  In  Vergil's  ^neid,  a  legendary 
King  of  Latium,  son  of  Faunus  and,  the  nymph 
Marica,  and  father  of  Lavinia,  wife  of  .^neas, 
who,  on  the  death  of  Latinus,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Latium.  In  earlier  writers,  Greek  and 
Latin,  the  story  of  Latinus  assumes  many  forms, 
especially  after  the  legend  began  to  connect  Rome 
with  fugitives  from  TVoy.  Originally  Latinus  is 
the  eponym  of  the  Latin  race. 

LATIN  VEHSIONS.    See  Bjstjs. 

LATIN  WAY  (Lat.  ViaLatina).  An  ancient 
road,  diverging  from   the  Appian   Way  at  the 

firesent  Church  of  San  Cesario,  and  leading, 
ike  the  Appian,  to  Beneventum,  but  following  a 
course  farther  inland.  A  short  branch  led  to 
Tusculum,  and  at  Teanum  a  cross-road,  the  Via 
Hadriana,  connected  the  Latin  Way  with  the 
Appiau  Way. 
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I^TITXTDE  (Lat.  latitudo,  breadth,  from 
latus,  OLat.  stlatus,  broad)  and  LONGITXTDE 
(Lat.  longitudo,  length,  from  longus,  long;  con- 
nected with  Goth,  laggs,  OHG.,  Gier.  lang,  AS., 
Eng.  long,  Skt.  dirgha,  OPers.  dringa,  OChurch 
Slav,  dligil,  Lith.  ilgas,  long) .  Geographical  terms 
used  in  specifying  the  position  of  places  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Longitude  is  the  angle  at  the 
pole  between  two  great  circles  drawn  on  the 
earth's  surface,  passing  through  the  poles,  and 
touching  respectively  the  place  whose  longitude  is 
in  question  and  the  place  selected  as  the  origin 
of  longitudes.  Latitude  is  the  angular  distance 
of  a  place  north  or  south  of  the  equator.  The 
geographic  latitude  is  determined  as  follows:  In 
the  figure,  let  S  be  any  assumed  point  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth;  O  P  Q  F  is  the  section  of 
the  earth  through  the 
meridian  of  the  place 
S;  0  Q  is  the  plane 
of  the  equator;  P  P 
is  the  polar  axis;  and 
C  is  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  If  T  T'  is  the 
tangent  to  the  merid- 
ian at  S  and  S  C  is 
perpendicular  to  T  T' 
at  S.  then  the  angle 
S  C  Q  is  the  latitude 
of  the  place  S.  This 
differs  from  the  true 
or  geocentric  latitude, 
which  is  the  angle  S  C  Q,  and  the  difference  is  11' 
30"  at  the  latitude  of  45".  The  geocentric  latitude 
is  used  in  navigation  only  in  the  correction  of 
sights  for  lunar  distances  by  the  old  methods. 
Latitude  is  reckoned  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles,  a  place  on  the  equator  having  latitude 
0",  and  the  poles  90°  N.  and  90°  S.  respectively. 
Longitude  is  best  measured  along  the  equator 
from  the  prime  meridian;  but  as  nature  has  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  latitude,  supplied  us  with  a  fixed 
starting-point,  each  nation  has  chosen  its  own 

Srime  meridian;  thus,  in  the  United  States,  in 
treat  Britain  and  her  colonies,  in  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  other  States,  longitude  is  reckoned  from 
the  meridian  which  passes  through  Greenwich; 
in  France,  from  that  through  Paris,  etc.;  and 
in  many  old  charts,  as  well  as  in  German  atlases 
down  to  a  recent  date,  from  Ferro  (one  of  the 
Canary  Isles),  the  meridian  of  which  (17°  40' 
W.  from  Greenwich)  is  the  conventional  dividing 
line  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemi- 
spheres, or  from  the  Madeira  Isles.  It  is  reck- 
oned east  and  west  from  0°  to  180°,  though 
astronomers  reckon  from  0°  west  to  360'  west, 
and  never  use  east  longitude.  It  will  easily  b« 
seen  that  if  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  place 
be  given,  its  exact  position  is  knpwn,  for  the  lati- 
tude confines  its  position  to  a  circle  called  'a 
parallel  of  latitude  passing  rouiid  the  earth  at 
a  uniform  fixed  distance  from  the  equator,  and 
the  longitude  shows  what  point  of  this  circle  is 
intersected  by  the  meridian  of  the  place,  the 
place  being  at  the  intersection. 

The  measurement  both  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude depends  upon  astronomical  observation.  "The 
principle  on  which  the  more  usual  methods  of 
finding  the  latitude  depend  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  considerations :  To  an  observer 
at  the  earth's  equator,  the  celestial  poles  are  in 
the  horizon,  and  the  highest  point  of  the  equator 
is  in  the  zenith.     If  now  he  travel  northward 


over  one  degree  of  the  meridian,  the  north  celes- 
tial pole  will  appear  one  degree  above  the  hori- 
zon, while  the  highest  point  of  the  equator  will 
decline  one  degree  southward;  and  so  on,  until, 
when  he  reached  the  terrestrial  pole,  the  pole  of 
the  heavens  would  be  in  the  zenith,  and  the 
equator  in  the  horizon.  The  same  thing  is  true 
with  regard  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  It 
thus  appears  that  to  determine  the  latitude  of  a 
place  we  have  only  to  find  the  altitude  of  the 
pole,  or  the  zenith  distance  of  the  highest  point 
of  the  equator  (which  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
complement  of  its  altitude).  The  altitude  of 
the  pole  is  found  most  directly  by  observing  the 
greatest  and  least  altitudes  of  the  polar  star 
(see  Poles),  or  of  any  circumpolar  star  (q.v.), 
and  (correction  being  made  for  refraction)  tak- 
ing half  the  sum.  'Die  method  most  usual  with 
navigators  and  travelers  is  to  observe  the  me- 
ridian altitude  of  a  star  whose  declination  or  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  is  known ;  or  of  the  sun, 
whose  declination  at  the  time  may  be  found  from 
the  Jfautical  Almanac;  the  sum  or  difference 
(according  to  the  direction  of  the  declination)  of 
the  altitude  and  declination  gives  the  meridian 
altitude  of  the  equator,  which  is  the  co-latitude. 
Other  methods  of  finding  the  latitude  at  sea  re- 
quire more  or  less  trigonometrical  calculation. 
For  very  precise  latitude  determinations  astron- 
omers and  geodesists  employ  an  instrument 
called  a  'zenith  telescope,'  with  which  the  dif- 
ference of  meridional  zenith  distance  can  be 
measured  micrometrically  for  certain  pairs  of 
stars.  From  this  difference  the  latitude  can  be 
computed,  if  the  declinations  of  the  stars  are 
known.    See  Navigation. 

To  understand  the  determination  of  longitude 
by  observation,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
differences  of  longitude  correspond  to  differences 
of  time.  Thus,  if  a  place  be  in  longitude  15° 
west  of  Greenwich,  its  local  time  will  be  one 
hour  slow  of  Greenwich  time.  Similarly  30°  cor- 
respond to  two  hours,  etc.^  (See  Internationai. 
Date-Line.)  To  find  the  longitude  in  any 
place,  it  is  thus  only  necessary  to  ascertain  how 
much  its  local  time  is  fast  or  slow  of  Green- 
wich. On  shipboard  the  navigator  uses  a  chro- 
nometer, the  error  of  which  in  Greenwich  mean 
time  and  its  dailj'  rate  of  gain  or  loss  are  ascer- 
tained before  leaving  port.  Anywhere  at  sea  he 
can  find  out  his  local  time  at  any  moment  by  « 
observing  the  sun  with  a  sextant,  and  thence  de- 
termining the  local  time.  This  local  time  he  com- 
pares with  the  Greenwich  time  shown  at  the  same 
moment  by  the  chronometer ;  and  the  difference 
in  hours,  multiplied  by  15,  is  then  the  longitude 
in  degrees.  Longitudes  on  land  are  determined 
by  astronomers  and  geodesists  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, only  here  the  comparison  of  local  with 
Greenwich  time  can  be  made  more  accurately  by 
direct  telegraphic  comparison  of  the  standard 
Greenwich  clock  with  the  clock  or  chronometer 
at  the  observing  station.  If  the  latter  station  is 
very  far  from  Greenwich,  its  time  is  usually 
compared  telegraphically  not  with  Greenwich 
itself,  but  with  some  nearer  place  whose  longi- 
tude has  already  been  determined.  The  above 
methods  of  determining  longitude  are  so  superior 
in  precision  to  all  others  that  they  are  prac- 
tically the  only  ones  now  in  use.     See  Navioa- 

TTON. 

When  applied  to  a  heavenly  body,  the  terms 
latitude  and  longitude  have  the  same  relations 
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to  the  celestial  equator  and  its  poles,  and  to  the 
point  on  the  ecliptic  called  the  equinox  (q.v.), 
that  terrestrial  latitude  and  longitude  have  to 
the  equator  and  a  first  meridian.  The  corre- 
sponding coiirdinates  of  a  heavenly  body  rela- 
tively to  the  celestial  equator  are  called  its 
declination  (q.v.)  and  right  ascension  (q.v.). 

LATITUDE,  Vabiation  or.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  suspected  that  terrestrial  latitudes 
might  be  subject  to  small  changes,  and  that  these 
might  possibly  affect  the  results,  of  ordinary 
astronomical  observations.  But  in  spite  of  all 
«fforts  to  detect  with  certainty  the  existence  of 
such  changes,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1888  that 
Kflstner  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  latitudes 
vary  by  observable  amounts.  His  observations 
were  made  in  Berlin,  and  he  found  that  the  lati- 
tude of  that  place  was  less  by  two-tenths  of  a 
second  of  arc  in  the  spring  of  1886  than  it  had 
been  in  the  spring  of  1884.  His  result  has  been 
Abundantly  confirmed  by  subsequent  observers. 

If  we  imagine  two  straight  lines  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  one  to  the  pole,  and  the 
■other  to  a  given  observatory,  then  the  angle  be- 
tween these  two  lines  is  called  the  co-latitude 
of  the  observatory.  The  latitude,  in  the  ordi- 
nary geographical  or  astronomical  sense,  is  ob- 
tained simply  by  subtracting  this  co-latitude 
from  90°.  It  is  evident  that  the  co-latitude  (and 
therefore  also  the  latitude)  will  remain  constant 
for  any  given  observatory  if  the  pole  maintains 
an  immovable  position  on  the  earth.  Now,  if 
we  disregard,  as  we  may,  moderate  irregularities 
in  the  earth's  surface,  we  can  take  its  figure  to 
be  a  slightly  flattened  globe  or  sphere.  The 
ahortest  possible  line  through  the  centre,  and 
limited  by  the  surface  at  each  end,  may  be  called 
the  axis  of  figure  of  the  earth.  The  points  where 
this  axis  meets  the  surface  are  the  pole»  of  fig- 
ure. But  the  earth  has  still  another  axis,  viz. 
the  awit  of  rotation.  About  this  axis  the  planet 
revolves  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  giving  rise  to 
all  the  diurnal  phenomena  of  astronomy.  Con- 
stancy of  latitude  would  imply  the  relative  fixity 
-of  these  two  axes.  That  each  shall  maintain  con- 
tinuously exactly  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  the  other  is  the  one  necessary  and  sufficient 
-condition  for  perfectly  invariable  terrestrial  lati- 
tudes. If  the  axis  of  figure  be  subject  to  a  slow 
revolution  about  the  axis  of  rotation,  there  will 
'  be  a  corresponding  variation  of  astronomically 
•determined  latitudes.  The  maximum  amount  of 
the  variation  will  be  the  same  as  the  small  angle 
h'tween  the  two  axes,  and  its  period  will  be  equal 
to  the  time  required  for  the  rotation  of  the  one 
axis  about  the  other.  At  the  end  of  every  such 
period,  the  latitudes  of  all  places  on  the  earth 
should  return  to  their  original  values. 

T.Tp  to  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Kflstner" 
in  1888,  fundamental  astronomy  had  adopted 
invariability  of  latitude  as  a  fact  practically 
established.'  All  the  results  of  astronomical  ob- 
'  servations  made  prior  to  that  date  must  there- 
fore be  subject  to  so  much  error  as  might  be 
produced  by  assuming  a  constancy  of  latitudes  in 
the  discussion  of  the  observations.  Now,  the 
aberration. constant  (see  ABEasRAxioN  of  Light) 
is  particularly  liable  to  error  from  this  source. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  redetermination  of 
this  quantity  was  imperatively  needed,  and  that 
the  necessary  observations  must  be  arraneed  in 
fiuch  a  manner  as  to  take  account  of  the  etTect  of 
latitude  variation.    Careful  study  of  the  problem 


brought  out  the  fact  that  the  two  quantities  in- 
volved are  entangled  in  such  a  way  tnat  no  avail- 
able method  of  research  could  prove  satisfactory, 
unless  it  had  for  its  object  the  simultaneous  de- 
termination of  both  aberration  and  variation  of 
latitude.  It  seemed  best  to  employ  what  is 
known  as  the  'zenith-telescope  method,'  and  the 
best  modification  of  this  was  suggested  by  Kttst- 
ner  himself.  The  observations,  when  made,  must 
be  continued  more  or  less  through  the  entire 
night  and  must  be  made  on  every  clear  night  for 
a  period  of  fourteen  months,  if  it  be  desired  to 
determine  the  aberration.  For  the  latitude  va- 
riation, the  observations  must  of  course  be  con- 
tinued for  a  term  of  years — indeed,  they  must 
be  kept  up  as  long  as  we  wish  to  trace  the  polar 
motion.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  problem  is  one 
of  g^reat  difficulty,  testing  to  the  utmost  the  pa- 
tience and  endurance  of  the  astronomer.  More- 
over, as  in  the  case  of  the  solar  parallax,  the 
precision  can  be  enhanced  by  making  a  simul- 
taneous series  of  observations  at  more  than  one 
observatory.  If  the  participating  observatories 
are  situated  upon  the  same  parallel  of  latitude, 
or  very  near  it,  the  results  obtained  will  enjoy 
a  further  increase  of  precision.  This  was  first 
suggested  by  Fergola  of  Naples.  The  advan- 
tage consists  in  the  possibility  of  observing  just 
the  same  stars  at  all  the  observing  stations,  so 
that  the  differences  of  latitude  of  the  stations 
are  determined  independently  of  any  knowledge 
of  the  exact  positions  of  the  stars  on  the  sky. 
This  is  most  important,  for  the  positions  of  the 
stars  are  never  known  with  absolute  precision, 
being  themselves  but  the  results  of  fallible  hu- 
man observation.  Moreover,  the  polar  motion 
can  be  deduced  from  the  latitude  differences  of  the 
observatories  just  as  well  as  from  the  actual  lati- 
tudes. If,  for  instance,  the  pole  happens  to  be 
moving  at  a  given  time  toward  an  American 
observatory,  it  will  be  moving  away  from  ob- 
servatories in  Japan  or  the  Philippine  Islands. 
So  that,  if  we  can  but  measure,  from  time  to 
time,  the  latitude  differences  of  observatories 
properly  situated,  we  can  get  an  accurate  and 
complete  idea  of  the  actual  motions  of  the  pole. 
The  International  Geodetic  Association,  which 
includes  all  the  civilized  nations,  has  now  under- 
taken the  systematic  observation  of  latitude  vari- 
ation. Four  stations  have  been  established  upon 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  Two  are  in  the 
United  States,  one  in  Japan,  and  one  in  Sicily. 
Two  private  observatories  participate  volun- 
tarily. Systematic  observations  were  begun 
about  the  end  of  1899. 

The  accepted  constant  of  aberration  must  also 
be  regarded  as  subject  to  slight  correction,  so 
long  as  the  latitude  problem  remains  unsettled, 
especially  as  the  most  recent  aberration  results 
exhibit  rather  large  discordances  among  them- 
selves. Consult  Chandler's  articles  in  the  As- 
tronomical Journal  (Cambridge,  Mass.),  and  Al- 
brecht's  articles  published  in  the  reports  of  the 
International  Geodetic  Association,  and  also,  in 
abridged  form,  in  the  Astronomische  Naehrichtei^ 
(Kiel,  Germany).     See  Parallax. 

LAT'ITTT'DINA'BIANa  The  name  some- 
times applied  to  a  school  of  English  writers 
in  the  seventeenth  century  who  sought  to 
reconcile  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Puritan  element  upon  the  basis  of  subordinat- 
ing differences  in  doctrine  to  the  broad  es- 
sentials of  religion.    See  Caubrioob  PLATomsrs. 
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